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In 1922-1923, E\ans and Bishop ' reported a remark¬ 
able senes ot experiments relating to the lailure q£ 
rats to giie birth to joung when fed a diet composed 
of casein, IS Gm , corn starch, 54 Gm , butter fat, 
9 Gm , salts (185), 4 Gm , lard, 15 Gm , and dr) )east, 
from 0 4 to 0 6 Gm dail) 

A detailed stud) of these females revealed the fact 
that the\ became pregnant, but inranably resorption of 
the loung resulted The males i\ere not confined to 
tins expenmental diet, but i\ere fed a saPsfactorv 
ration Evans later reported that their expenmental diet 
induced steniit}' in male rats - The) demonstrated the 
remarkable effectneness of t\heat germ oil, among other 
things, in pre\enting the death and resorption of the 
\ oung It also protects the males against degeneration 
of the germinal epithelium Through appropriate 
experiments, the) eliminated the lack of \itamins A, B, 
C and D as factors mfluenang the resorption of the 
loung The substance supplied by wheat germ oil, and 
certain other foodstuffs which favorably influence 
reproduction, they designated ntamin X It is now 
called Mtamin E We have repeated in pnnaple the 
work of Erans and Bishop, and have confirmed their 
conclusion that there is b vitamin, a lack of which 
causes interruption of pregnane), and produces sterility 
m males under certam dietar) conditions A detailed 
histologic study of the degeneration of the testes in rats 
on their stenlity diet has been reported by Mason ® 

In 1922,‘ and in 1925,' we reported the production 
of xerophthalmia in rats as a result of feeding the diet 
gii en in table 1 

The objective m planning this difet was to secure one 
that could be modified in many different ways, as, for 
example, for the production of expenmental nckets, or 
for stud) mg the problem of what constitutes the optimal 
inorganic supply, or for mduang \itamin defiaenaes of 
different kinds W'e wanted to free oursehes from the 
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elements of unccrtaintx alwaxs associated with the incor¬ 
poration of considerable amounts of natural food in the 
diet, since we do not haxc an) assurance that we know 
all their dielar) properties 

W e thought at first that the xerophthalmia was due to 
feeding an excessix e amount of some one or more 
inorganic elements, and suspected that the high content 
of chlorine and possibly of sodium xxas the cause oi 
injurx to the ex es The salt mixtures used to induce the 
ophthalmia were richer in these elements than xxas salt 
mixture 185, which had gixen us splendid growth curx'es 
Later work on the same problem slioxved us our error, 
but at the same time led us to adopt prox isionall) 
another explanation for the obsened results We 
reported in our second paper' that xxhereas xeroph¬ 
thalmia dexeloped xxhen the xx-ater-soluble xitamins were 
supplied b) 5 per cent of xeast, the animals xxere pro¬ 
tected against ophthalmia, grew well, and exen gaxe 
birth to xoung when 4 per cent of unextracted wheat 
germ replaced the 5 per cent of )east' For some )ears 
we haxe been designing experiments to establish xxhether 
the so-called xitamin B is of single or multiple nature 


Table 1 — Dtcl Causntff Arrop^itftalinia 


Diet 626 


\ cast 

5 0 

Sail mixture 20 

5 S 

Gelatin 

100 

Ej;g albumm 

10 0 

Wheat gluten 

12 0 

Agar agar 

2 0 

Dextnn 

50 2 

Butter fat 

5 0 


Composition of Salt Mixture 20 
Calcium carbonate (CaCO^) J S 
Potassium chlonde (KO) I 0 

Sodium cblonde (VaCl) 0 5 

Sodium bicarbonate (\aHCO 5 ) 0 7 
Magnesium oxide (MgO) 0 2 

Ferrous sulphate — hydrous 
(FCSO4 +7H.O) 0 2 

Potassium aad phosphate (KH** 
PO 4 ) , - 1 7 


W'e saw in these results a possible explanation of the 
h)'pothesis that there are txx o substances in the xutamm 
B, and that tliese exist m more fax orable relationships in 
XVheat germ than in the sample of yeast we used Facts 
that haxe now emerged as the outcome of obsemng 
several distinct lines of nutntional studies haxe led us to 
offer an entirely nexx explanation of the phenomenon of 
the so-called salt ophthalmia 

After we had fed a number of modifications of salt 
mixture 20, made for the purpose of finding, if possible, 
what constituent was responsible for tbe development of 
ophthalmia, we found that the onl) significant difference 
between one or another of these modifications and salt 
mixture 185, which kept the rats in health, was the 
presence of ferrous sulphate, whereas salt mLxture 185 
contained feme atrate The possible significance of 
this was mvesUgated It led us to the discox ery' that the 
simple expedient of replaang the ferrous sulphate m the 
food mix-ture h) feme atrate, xvhen the animals xxere 
decbmng m waght and suffering from ophthalmia. 
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sibly do the animals harm germ oi] :s hkeml 

In continuing our studies we confirmed our earlier mLt m whaS^tlfe^^ illustrated by an expen- 

results that uiiextracted wheat germ, when fed at 4 or 2, eight Ld a^ haf/ Tomh? table 

more per cent, prevented the ophthaim.a, whereas wheat w'etglfts ot from 280 ^ 340 Gm 4he“re werTS^^ 


-Table 2~JVhcat Germ Oil Diet (Diet 4255) 


\ cast 

Wheat gluten 
Gelatin 
Egg albumin 
Salts (20) 

Agar agar 
Dextrin 

Wheat germ oil 
Butter fat 


S 0 
12 0 
10 0 
100 
S 8 
20 
49 2 
1 0 
S 0 


germ that had been extracted with ether, when fed at 
5 per cent, did not prevent it In other words, it 
lehaved like yeast 

Rats fed diet 3626 (the ophthalmia diet containing 
ferrous sulphate) grow well during from three to five 
months They look well nourished, but at a certain 
point they cease to increase in weight Aftei being 
bout stationary in weight for two to three weeks, they 
egin to decline rapidly and become very feeble As "a 


1 ^ -Lijcic wcie r 

temales in ±e group Two remained sterile One had 
one litter after being on the diet four and a half months 
The tourth gave birth to hvo litters, the last litter beinP 
born after she had been on the diet six and a half 
months It is evident from these records that the wheat 
germ oil rendered the males sexually potent much 
longer than did the same ration without it 

Table 4—Diet Provtdmg an Adequate Amount of 
Vitamin E (Diet 4374) 


Yeast 
Casein 
Salts (185) 
Agar agar 
De'ctriii 
Butter fat 


60 
18 0 
3 7 
20 
65 3 
5 0 


Since diet 3626 (tlie ophthalmia diet containing fer¬ 
rous sulphate) without the wheat germ oil leads to 

,ule xerophUialmia develops, and when ’.t does, ulcera- T(Zl tt'lP T'* 
t.on and J^erforabon of the eyeballs occur, esseiially as have been kept on diet 4255 with- 

m the xerophthalmia due to vitamin A deficiency The d;bihtated by tlie ophthalLa-produc- 

diet contains sufficient vitamin A, so the xerophthalmia s „ ^ i i ^ i 

annot be referred to tins cause Mon ’ described the '5? ’a.™ ’.A “ 


ophthalmia produced by this diet and did not find 
pathologic changes to differentiate it from that induced 
by vitamin A deficiency At the time when the rats 
jegin to decline on this diet, there is no outstanding 
nemia Hemoglobin estimations on the emaciated 
nimals are not satisfactorj' apparently because of the 

Table 3 —Experimental Food Mixtures 


Diet 4347 


Diet 4353 


''east 
Casein 
extnn 
Salts (185) 
Lard 
utter fat 


10 0 

Ether extracted yeast 

10 0 

18 0 

Casein 

180 

440 

Dextrin 

44 0 

4 0 

Salts (185) 

4 0 

IS 0 

Wheat germ oil 

2 0 

9 0 

Butter fat 

90 


Lard 

13 0 


up the diet anew, replacing the ferrous sulphate by 
ferric atrate 

We have fed the food mixtures given in table 3, and 
confirmed the obsen'ations of Evans and Bishop, viz, 
that the provision of wheat germ oil enables female rats 
to give birth to young and also protects the male against 
loss of potency Our studies, however, point to a new 
explanation for the results observ’ed 

Diet 4347 is the same as that of Evans and Bishop, 
we fed the yeast on a percentage basis, wdiereas their 
animals were fed daily doses We secured fine, sleek 
animals, but since we kept the males on the diet from 
the beginning of the experiment, we did not see the 
resorptions in the females which they described We 

Table 5 —Diet Deficient in Iron 


loss of water from the blood The latter appears m 
some cases to be more or less viscous More thorough 
blood studies will be reported later 

The testes of rats on this diet, as shown m the accom¬ 
panying illustration, become small and rather bluish, and 
apparently contain more liquid than do normal testes 
The spermatozoa, at first normally active, later become 
motionless and still later disappear The field of a 
smear made in this stage contains only the beadlike 
spermatids mentioned by Mason ® 

Since we found that unextracted wheat germ kept our 
annuals in good condition, whereas that extracted with 
ether was comparable to yeast in that it induced opn- 
thalmia, we next tried feeding wheat germ oil with the 
diet containing yeast for the prevention and cure ot 
“s?lt ophtlialmia,” and found it very effective This 
surDrismg result led us at once to an inquiry as to 
v/h?ther we had m our “salt ophthalmia a new test for 

vitamin E_____ 

s^Wu’ f 

1922 


Diet 4405 

Yeast extracted «ith ether 
Salts (46) 

Gelatin 
Egg albumin 
Wheat gluten 
Agar agar 
Dextrin 
Butter fat 


Composition of Salt Mixture 46 

5 0 Sodium chlonde (NaCI) 0 173 
3 6 Magnesium sulphate (MgSO, 

10 0 anhydrous) 0 266 

10 0 Sodium acid phosphate — 

12 0 hydrous (NaH;PO,-f IgO) 0 347 
2 0 Potassium phosphate (K-II 

52 4 POr) 0 954 

5 0 Tetrahjdnc calcium ortho 

phosphate — hydrous Call, 
(POP, 4- H 0 0 540 

Calcium lactate (CCCjHsOjlj) 

+ 5H O 1 100 

This salt mixture is like salt mix 
ture 185 hut the 0 118 ferric citrate 
IS omitted 


are convinced from other experiments, however, that 
resorptions take place as described by them It has 
been shown b> Evans and Bishop, and by Mason, that 
males become sterile after being fed this diet for from 
100 to 150 days Diet 4353, on the other hand, pro¬ 
duces high fertility, owing to the presence in it of wheat 
cxerm oil Certain of our observations have led us to 
suspect that the iron content of this diet is too low for 
optimal nutrition except when the utilization of this 



\ OLt >fC ''S 
^tMOCK 1-1 

element is mipro\G(l b\ the proMsion in the food of suf¬ 
ficient 1 itamin E 1 his is supplied In w heat germ oil 
In an experiment that illustrates what we lia\c in mind, 
the rats ha\c been on diet 437d, given in table 4, Inc 
months One male was exaniincd at this lime and 
found to bare an ahundanee of actnc sperniatoroa 
Each of two females has had one litter of joung and 
weaned them A third female has had two litters She 

T\Bix 6 —Diet Coiifatinii(/ Iron (Diet •/S66) 
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\ east extneted with ether 
t ascin 
Salts (185) 

\f:ar apar 
Ilcatrin 
Butter fat 


50 
180 
3 7 
20 
06 3 
5 0 


weaned her first httcr and is caring for her second 
This diet IS like diet 4347 except that it contains 4 per 
cent less aeast and 19 per cent less fat Erans and 
Bishop s diet containing 24 per cent of fat. has a high 
calor} tahie and since rats cat for energv requirements 
onl)," their actual food consumption in grams per day 
W’as approximateh 12 per cent less 
than that of rats taking oiir diet 4374 
According!) their iron intake would 
be reduced by this amount Tins it 
appears, is a matter of Mtal impor¬ 
tance where reproduction is con¬ 
cerned 

This IS further illustrated by the 
results of feeding diet 4405 The 
animals hare been on this diet, which 
IS nearl) free from iron four and a 
half months They grew w'cll and 
are sleek and well nourished Neither 
of two females has produced young 
Three males were examined, and 
living spermatozoa were not found 
The conclusion seems warranted that 
the low' iron content of the food is 
responsible for tlie sterility and impo¬ 
tence obser3ed Our food materials 
and the distilled water supplied for drinking contain 
demonstrable amounts of iron, but the content is very 
Simultaneous deprivation for vitamin E and iron 



Testes of rats the same age A from 
normal rat B from rat fed 100 da>s on 
diet 3636 


low 

should pro\e a conrenient method for inducing sterility 
m males 

Diet 4366 lends further support to the views we are 
setting forth This diet is like diet 4405 except that the 
salt mixture contains ferric citrate The different 
source of protein is not significant 

Three females have each had a litter of ) oung on diet 
4366 They ha\e been on the diet four and a half 
months Two males were found at this time to contain 
an abundance of active spermatozoa 

We have no doubt that the reproduction records on 
^nd 4366 will be very much below normal 
This has been the experience of all workers who have 
fed reast wuth the steriht)' diet We believe that the 
vitamin E content of these diets is too low The results 
with these two diets (diets 4366 and 4374) should be 
TOmpared wuth tlie results of the Evans and Bishop diet 
khe small amount of Mtamm E which is m the butter 
fat together with a possible storage of this substance, 
and the iron which they secured from the 185 salt 
mixture (which is probabh below the optimum) sufficed 
Wiien the fat content of the diet w'as low' and the maxi¬ 
mum food intake could be secured because of the low 


calory value When, however, the fat content of the 
diet and the calory \alue were high, the food intake was 
correspondingly dimmishtd 1 he iron consumption 
under these conditions was reduced below the danger 
))omt ibis accounts, wc beheve, for the sterility of 
the males on diet 4347, and their potency on diets 4374 
and 4366 It is probably true that more vitamin E than 
IS supplied by 5 per cent of butter fat is essential for 
long maintenance of potency 

Of special significance arc the results of feeding 
diet 4372 These animals grew approximately normally 
for about fine months, and appeared to he in excellent 
condition There w'crc three females in the group 
Onlv one gave birth to )Oung, and this was after she 
had been on the diet tw'O and a half months Three 
males hat e been examined and in each a goodly number 
of dead spermatozoa w'cre found There were no liv¬ 
ing spermatozoa Degeneration w'as apparent from the 
gross appearance of the testes 

We have not made sufficient observations on females 
to demonstrate the effect of ferrous sulphate on the 
o\ancs There do not appear to be any differences in 
the tune required to debilitate the two sexes by giving 
ferrous sulphate We have been 
experimenting w'lth this diet during 
four tears, and have seen hundreds of 
rats succumb to the ophthalmia and 
wasting as a result of including 0 2 
per cent of ferrous sulphate in the 
diet We Inte neter seen a rat 
remain in health on diet 3626 We 
hate also cured manv rats by giving 
tvheat germ oil or by replacing the 
ferrous sulphate by ferric citrate 
Cures with other iron salts and with 
other oils will be reported elsewhere 
We are unable at present to offer 
a satisfactor) explanation for tlie pro¬ 
tection afforded rats receiving ferrous 
sulphate and tvheat germ oil at the 
same time We have several studies 
in progress in which other ferrous 
salts are used in place of ferrous sul¬ 
phate, and thus far none of these give results comparable 
to those secured with several ferric salts It is probably 
impossible to secure conditions in which an animal takes 
only ferrous salts, owing to the ready oxidation of such 
salts In all experiments with ferrous salts as the sole 
iron content of the diet there is formed a small amount 
of ferric derivatives through contact with moisture and 
the air 

Other matters have so occupied our attention that we 
have not yet been able to carry out any studies designed 

Tablf 7—Ferrous Sulphate Diet (Diet 4372) 


Yeast 
Casein 
SalU (185) 

Vgar agar 

Ferrous sulphate + 7 H O 

Dextrin 

Butter fat 


SO 
18 0 
3 7 
2 0 
05 
65 8 
5 0 


relation hettveen faulty iron assimilation 
and the resorption of young on the so-called steriliU' 
u ^ j seems probable that when the iron content of 
the diet is not far from the minimum, and the supph 
of vitamin E is low the embryo rats reach a crisis at a 
certain time in their deselopment E\ans sa>s “Fur- 
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thermore, it would appear that the maternal placenta 
s not altered stiucturally sufficiently to justify the con¬ 
clusion that Its function has been impaired Subnoi- 
niahty is seen not only m the embryo, but in the fetal 
paits of the placenta, both m yolk sac and allantois, 
especially m the foimer, in the yolk sac underdevelop- 
nicnt of the entodermal vilh and blood islands is con¬ 
spicuous, whereas in the embryo one may note impair¬ 
ment 111 the mesenchyme and 'its chief derivalives, the 
bloochcssc s and blood cells ’» A plausible explanation 
ot the death of the embryos would seem to be that uilh 
dencicnc} of Mlamm E their iron assimilation is dis¬ 
turbed. especially when the iron content of the diet is 
low \\ e believe that our data afford convincing evi¬ 
dence that in \ itamin E w'e have a substance specifically 
1 elated to iron assimilation in a manner compaiable to 
the relation of \itamm D to phosphorus and calcium 
metabolism In the light of these unexpected correla¬ 
tions between the utih/alion of two vitamins and certain 
mineral elements it will be wmrth a careful search to 
find w'hcther each of the other mineral elements has a 
companion substance (vitamin) which must accompany 
It in order that physiologic utilization may be possible 
Our studies in this field lead us to question the 
w'lsdom of using as a therapeutic agent ferrous sulphate, 
in spite of the fact that it has long been a standaid 
icmed) for secondary anemias The use of ferric citrate 
and a fat haiing the properties of wdieat genu oil w'oukl 
appear inoi e logical 

A number of studies wffiich w'e have completed using 
diets such as are here described have convinced ns that 
the fats of beef liver contain vitamin E Since liver is 
ricli in iron and in the vitamin m question, w'e appear to 
lia\e in our w'ork an explanation for the therapeutic 
\alue of Iner in the treatment of pernicious anemia, as 
recentl} suggested by Minot and Murphy ® 

Recently Koessler, Maurer and Loughlm have 
described experiments w'hich they interpret as an experi¬ 
mental production of pernicious anemia in rats by 
lestricting them to a diet deficient m vitamin A In the 
light of our observations another and more satis factor)'- 
explanation of their data becomes apparent, which 
brings their results into harmony with the experimental 
data set forth in this paper Their diet was poor in 
vitamin A It was likewise poor in E, and also A'ery 
deficient in iron, which they do not mention The but¬ 
ter fat that they employed as a source of A also contains 
a small amount of E, and the cod liver oil used in other 
experiments was probably a fairly good source of E, 
since W'e have found certain samples of this oil to 
induce fertility under conditions which are a test for the 
“fertility” vitamin Thus, instead of attributing the 
anemia which they obsen^ed to lack of vitamin A, we 
may with more reason attribute it to deprivation ot 
vitamins A and E, and of iron 

It would be out of place here to attempt to examine 
the several points of view which have recently been 
recorded by students of sterility to determine hoAV far 
their results and observations can be explained or har¬ 
monized with the interpretations which we have dis- 
cussS in this paper It is evident from a casual 
Sspection of certain of these that the deductions which 
h^been drawn as to the factors which may influence 
fertility are m many cases m need of revision_ 

G K and Mu^rph^V. W^P 

\e5 410 (Aug 26) ^ gnj Lougbhn, Rosemary 

10 Koessler, K p^^ry’and ^wndary, to Vitamin A Deficiencj. 
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SUMMARY 

The work rc\ lewed here suggests that 
The function of vitamin E is in some manner associ¬ 
ated with iron assimilation 

The death of the fetuses in rats on diets deficient in 
this vitamin is due to a crisis m their iron assimilation, 
W'hich can be obviated by providing the vitamin E in 
appropriate amounts from the beginning of pregnanct' 
Ferrous sulphate is harmful to rats when included <n 
the diet in amounts as small as 0 2 per cent of the food 
mix'ture It does not sen'e as a satisfactory source of 
iron for the rat, and when our salt mixture 20 is 
employed as the sole source of iron in the diet, the 
animals ultimateh reach a condition which is followed 
by a speedy decline in weight, marked enfeeblement and, 
in most animals, the development of ophthalmia w'hicli 
we have designated as "salt ophtlialmia ” 

Theie are two ways in which rats can be caused to 
lecover from this crisis One is by giving them wheat 
germ oil and the other is by replacing the ferrous sul¬ 
phate of the diet by ferric citrate Ferric salts are far 
superior as a source of iron to growing rats than are 
ail) ferrous salts ) et examined 

Liver fats contain vitamin E in considerable amounts, 
and liver contains much iron The special value of liver 
111 the diet recommended b)' Minot and Murphy lies in 
Its content ot vitamin E and of iron 

Our work offers a new interpretation for certain 
experimental data of other investigators who have 
attributed pernicious anemia to lack of vitamin A, and 
suggests a new point of view in interpreting the cause 
of steriht)' attributable to faulty nutrition 
Monument and tVoife streets 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS BETWEEN GAS¬ 
TRIC AND DUODENAL ULCER 
AND GALLSTONES 

WILLIAM D HAGGARD. MD 

Professor of Clinical Surgery, -vranderbilt Unnersety Medical Department, 
Surgeon, Sl Thomas Hospital 

NASHVIIXF, TENX 

Ulcer of the stomach and duodenum, if attended 
with typical symptoms of pain, vomiting and hemor¬ 
rhage of ascertainable degree and accuracy of occur¬ 
rence, IS a very definite and easy diagnosis An 
outspoken attaclc of severe biliary colic, so character¬ 
istic of gallstones, is not to be confused with any other 
lesion, as the condition is so dramatic and the symptoms 
so compelling that there is little room for doubt Com¬ 
pared to the total number of cases of both diseases, 
the textbook s)'mptoms are comparatively rare Tlie 
great majonty of gastnc and duodenal ulcers, as w'cIJ 
as the multitudinous cases of gallstones and its asso¬ 
ciated lesions, are not easy of detection Many times 
the symptoms are overlapping and confusing Ine 
language of disease, when its diction, intonation and 
Siraseology are perfect, is easily understandable 
SnforSely, it is often whispered and many times 
m an “hen tongue Language ,s said to conceal 
thouieht and sj-niptoms often obscure the real lesion 

Sro'rclntoo'S‘'S S-be"ed’ aid seises 
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on the presenting sjmptom for elucidation of the entire 
problem 

Lesions of tlie stomach and dnodenuin occur three 
times as often in men as in women, nherens diseases 
of the biharj passage are about in the same ratio, but 
m fa\or of uomen As compared with biliary lesions, 
peptic lesions occur at a somewhat earlier age, although 
one must recollect that the beginning of the infections 
which caused diseases of the bile passages often occur 
early Before ue had a maternity department at our 
hospital we were confronted with a number of y'Oung 
women with acute gallstone disease who were nursing 
their babies The difficulty of caring for the infant, 
and tlie effort to presen c lactation, impressed us with 
the relatl^e frequency of this incident It is surpnsing 
how many elderly women recognize that they bad these 
attacks when told that they occur during the nursing 
penod Apart from the infections in the tonsils, teeth 
and sinuses that play such a large part in the etiology 
of cholectstitis, pregnancy presents the contributing 
influence of sedentary life, constipation and pressure 
with interference of drainage and the elimination by 
the bier for both mother and child 
The gastnc lesions, hkewnse having their etiology'm 
infection, perhaps most frequently from the appendix, 
are also diseases of younger life m their incipience 
This noforious chroniaty' of the lesions carries the 
patient to the fourth decade before he finally comes to 
operation 

As we review’ the many organic diseases of a general 
character, such as tuberculosis and heart disease, which 
gne nse to gastnc svmptoms, the many intra-abdominal 
but extragastric conditions that are manifested by 
digestive sy mptoms through the abdominal sy mpatbetic, 
and, lastly, the much larger group of neuropathic dis¬ 
orders with manifestations in the stomach, we realize 
that a relatively small percentage of patients, only one 
m ten, who complain of gastnc sy'mptoms, actually have 
a structural lesion in the stomach This fact makes a 
thorough physical examination and surrey of the entire 
organism much more exacting than a disease of any' 
other location in the body 

The marvelous accuracy of the roentgen ray' in the 
visualization of diseases of the upper alimentary' tract 
tends to throw' the physical examinations somew’hat 
into the background This is not true, how ever, of the 
history, because m many cases, particularly of duodenal 
ulcer, a correct interpretation can be had in a very 
considerable percentage of cases by the history alone 
In the middle aged man who has pain at a definite 
period after food W'hich continues until food is taken 
again, this cicle, repeated at the same hour for a num¬ 
ber of days during a given attack, and lasting some 
weeks, with long intervals of relief betiveen ‘spells,” 
IS lery suggestive of duodenal ulcer If the pain also 
occurs in the early' morning hours, say at 1 or 2 o’clock, 
and IS so compelhng as to make the patient take food 
for relief, it is quite charactenstic of duodenal ulcer 
The attacks are observed to occur more frequently m 
the spring and autumn, synchronously with the ad\ent 
of acute respiratory' and otlier infections, which light 
up the chronic inflammation of the ulcer 

It IS on this group of symptoms that the diagnosis 
of duodenal nicer can be made, even o-\ er the telephone, 
prm ided, of course, that the frequent leading questions 
of many clinicians ha\e not put affirmatiie answers on 
the ghb tongue of the neurasthenic person who does 
not ha\e an ulcer but who wall thus lia\e the diagnosis 
of ulcer wished on him \ onuting and liemorrliage 


need not be present to make a diagnosis, and really are 
not, m man\ of the early cases in which pain is the 
conspicuous symptom In gastric ulcer, the pain occurs 
from one and a half to tw’o hours after eating, in 
duodenal ulcer, from two to four hours after ingestion 

The appearance of the pain after any given meal is 
as punctual as an alarm clock Some of these patients 
state that they do not have pain after eating but do 
hate a gnawing pain just before meals, which at, say, 
four hours after food, indicates the height of the acid 
irritation to the exposed nerve endings in the ulcer 
Then w'hen the approaching meal is taken, and the 
prlorus closes temporarily for chy'mification, the pam 
IS promptly' rehered The tnple rhy'thm described by 
Moynihan'is food, comfort, pain, then again food, com¬ 
fort, pain In gastnc ulcer, pain ocairs not before 
eating but shortly after eating, and when the stomach 
IS empty the pain ceases This would be a quadruple 
rhythm, namely, food, comfort, pam, comfort, the same 
time-table for each recurnng day The -victim relishes 
food, but is afraid to eat 

The epigastnc pam of gallstone does not ha^e a 
tangible relation to food It is betokened more often 
by gaseous indigestion and belchmg The pam is more 
often referred In acute attacks, of course, the epi¬ 
gastnc pam IS desenbed by the patient as going through 
to the back or radiating round the chest wall, and is 
often under the right shoulder blade, betiveen the shoul¬ 
der blades, in the chest, or at the point of the shoulder 
in front The physical connection of the ninth dorsal 
nerve with the sy'mpathetic round the gallbladder is the 
transmitting agency Sometimes the pam originates m 
the back and moves forward A patient ma-y' have 
epigastnc pain oyer a long penod yvith gastnc ulcer, 
and it still may be mild, but it is extremely rare for a 
oatient w'ltli gallstones never to be able to recall a single 
spell of great severity in w'hich morphine yvas required 
The drug is rarely needed in ulcer, unless, of course, it 
has the complication of a localized pentonitis, and 
ey'en then the pain is not as agonizing as the colic of 
gallstones Most gallstone attacks confine the patient 
to bed This is very rare m ulcer cases The tender¬ 
ness and soreness m the upper nght quadrant are quite 
common in gallstones, and when the element of infec¬ 
tion IS present the tenderness is augmented and nse 
of temperature, always absent m ulcer that is uncom¬ 
plicated, is not infrequent Thety'pical gallstone patient 
is the woman who is “fair, fat and forty,” in pleasing 
contrast to the thin man w’lth ulcer who is dyspeptic 

AVhile vomiting is frequent in gastnc ulcer, it is 
infrequent m duodenal ulcer, but when it does occur 
gii es such relief that the patient learns to mduce vomit¬ 
ing When V omitmg is not in assoaation yvith pam, is 
not at a definite penod after eating, and is not followed 
by entire relief, it is not significant in the diagnosis of 
ulcer If the vomiting is not controlled by limited and 
liquid diet and rest m bed, it is m all probabihty not 
due to ulcer, especially if there is severe nausea 
\omiting, which is supposed to be charactenstic of 
ulcer and does occur in a third of the cases, must not 
be depended on in making the diagnosis of ulcer any 
more than jaundice can be depended on or should be 
waited on for the diagnosis of gallstones Jaundice 
IS not always present, even m stones m the common 
duct, whereas tliere is not a more charactenstic and 
complete symptom picture in all diseases than the com¬ 
mon duct stone with cholangeitis, giving nse to the 
intermittent hepatic fev er of Charcot, inaugurated vv ith 
great pain, tollowed quickly by chill, high temperature. 
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the so-cnllccl Steeple cliart, the cliolangcic angle of 
inlcction, and followed within twenty-four hours by 
jaundice I have operated in two cases in ivhich there 
was pain, chill, fever, jaundice and diagnosis of com- 
iiion duct obsUuction that weic carcinomas of the 
pancreas with pressuie inteifcring with drainage and 
causing infection 

The gallbladder is neaily ahvays contracted in gall¬ 
stones in the common duct because any icsistance of 
stones in the gallbladder with i epcated attacks of 
inflammation has caused contraction The distended 
gallbladder is nearly ahvays due to pressure on the 
common duct on the outside of its lumen These facts 
are so constant that Conrvoisier foimulatcd them into 
a law 

Dark, uinarjing mahogaii}’ jaundice usually means 
cancer of the head of the pancreas An attendant at 
Ivehr’s clinic could make the diagnosis with regularitj'’ 
b\ the depth of the jaundice and was w'ont to say, 
“Professor, there is a jaundiced man wnthout who has 
no gallstones—onh cancer ” 

The \omiting of ulcer is a more regular sjmptom, 
and as obstruction of the pjloric end increase^ ivith 
visible peristalsis, the vomiting becomes more frequent, 
and when almost complete, the typical vomitus consists 
of a gravish, frothy foam, above a foul liquid layer, 
wnth particles of undigested material such as seeds in 
the bottom of the vessel Before roentgenography, I 
diagnosed m^ early cases by that test, in association 
w'lth the unmistakable physical signs of sloshing of the 
dilated stomach and the maneuver of distention of the 
stomach with caibon dioxide or air, and mapping out 
the upper and lower border of the dilated stomach wnth 
the blue pencil guided by the stethoscope These were 
the cases that then, as now, are the classic type for 
gastro-enterostomy, which gives a purely mechanical 
relief that is well nigh magical 

The \omiting of blood is virtually unknown in 
lesions of the biliary tract, but is telltale of ulcer wdien 
present It occurs in about one fourth of the cases’ 
Of course, the hemorrhage of cirrhosis of the liver in 
elderly people and of varices in the esophagus must be 
kept to one side In the great majority of cases of 
recurrent hematemesis, the bleeding is in small quanti¬ 
ties, but sometimes is overwhelming in gastnc ulcer or 
cancer Rarely is the hemorrhage from a duodenal 
ulcer manifested by vomiting, but melena, with its char¬ 
acteristic tarr}" stools, often follows a day behind a 
period of prostration, occurring at the time of tlie 
hemorrhage One rarely sees a case of fatal hemor¬ 
rhage in ulcei and then, only when a very large vessel 
IS eroded That is not the only reason for the surgeon 
witliholdmg bis hand in gastric hemorrhage because 
w'hen operation is invoked, it is not always successful 
in locating or controlling the hemorrhage 

The test meal in the diagnosis of ulcer gives such 
inconclusive evidence tliat tlie difficulty and expense of 
carrying out routine Ewald breakfasts and gastric 
analyses is not essential m the diagnosis 

Complications of ulcer, such as acute perforation, are 
apart from the diagnosis of gallstones except with the 
severely acute and gangrenous conditions of the gall¬ 
bladder Perforation of the gallbladder, while rare, 
aives rise to almost the identical symptoms that per- 
fnration of a duodenal ulcer does, and both are prone 
to be incorrectly diagnosed as appendicitis in a large 
^ .Hon of cases because the fluid finds its exit along 
S" “uter of the colon and locahaes m the nght 

lhac fossa 
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In the presence of these catastrophes, the past histon 
wull be one s greatest dependence In gallstones in the 
acute stage, the indications for operation are not urgent 
n fact, the patient is safer with the operation in tlic 
interval, whereas, in the acute perforations, operation 
IS imperative when the stomach is involved 

In the subacute processes, like empyema of the gall¬ 
bladder, the physical sign of a tender mass, relativeh 
distinctive, is not to be confounded wnth ulcer, except 
m the subacute perforation with a wal!ed-in abscess 
The van den Berg quantitative test for bilirubin in 
the serum of the blood is of considerable practical value 
to estimate the degree of jaundice present and indicate 
tlie preoperative treatment, as well as the operative nsl. 
The test is positive from forty-eight to seventy-tivo 
hours earlier than a clinical jaundice, and is usiialh 
increased after gallbladdci colic, although jaundice caii'- 
not be discerned in the skin or sclera 

In the roentgen-ray diagnosis of gastric ulcers, the 
visualized crater of the ulcer is absolute, the niche or 
when large, the accessory pocket, is characteristic The 
notch opposite the site of the ulcer is also a positue 
indication, and together they give a definite roentgen- 
ray diagnosis in 75 or 80 per cent of gastnc ulcers In 
duodenal ulcer, about 97 per cent can be diagnosed bi 
the screen and film While the niche is found in rather 
a small peicentage of cases, perhaps not more than 15, 
the cap defonnity is the mainstay of the diagnosis It 
may be a cicatricial contraction, or, in the majoritj of 
cases, a spasm is responsible It may take a miilutiicle 
of shapes, fanafully resembling a star, depending on 
the size and location of the lesion Pencholeci stitis 
with adhesions may cause duodenal deformity, but this, 
as w^ell as pressure of the gallbladder or pressure 
against the spine, wull hardly deceive an experienced 
roentgenologist Indeed, so accurate has the diagnosis 
of duodenal ulcer become that a gross error of a little 
more than 6 per cent has been attained A little more 
Ilian half gave negative roentgen-ray diagnosis, when 
ulcei was found at operation, somewhat Jess than half 
While the roentgenologic examination for gallstones 
IS not as satisfactory as ulcer, it is helpful, and wnth us 
a matter of routine In our clinic, Dr Floyd, in 1921, 
leported 70 per cent of pathologic gallbladdeis shoun 
by the roentgen ray, and proved at operation 

Graham and Cole’s method of visualizing the gall¬ 
bladder by tlie opaqueness of the sodium salt of 
tetrabromplienolphthalein, as it is secreted by the liver, 

IS a great advance, and has given a very large percent¬ 
age of positive diagnoses The intravenous or even 
oral administration of tetraiodophenolphthalein for the 
purpose of cholecystography as a difterential method is 
kfe and reliable Thus, Whitaker, by cholecystography 
with tetraiodophenolphthalein, intravenously, was able 
to diagnose 90 per cent of gallstones proved at opera¬ 
tion, as against 70 per cent by clinical methods, but 70 
per 'cent correct diagnosis by the oral administration 
Cvstograms offer the following advantages (1) 
They wifi show the general size, posifion contour and 
creneml motility of the gallbladder, (2) they will diag¬ 
nose polyp of ffie gallbladder, and (3) they differentiate 

gallstones from renal calculi 

Tf the salt IS given intravenously the shadow of (he 
normal gallbladder may appear m five hours, if by 
mouth a famt shadow may appear in tnehe hours 
RoenieLgrams are taken over a period of from five 
tnom-eight hours after the salt is administered 
The^fallure of the gallbladder to fill wnth the dje is 
the mosnmportant poTnt .n the dtagnos.s of cholecyst,c 
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ilisn'c Of nlinost tlic '^anic \n!uc is t!ic constant chin- 
ne-s or fnintncss ol tlic. shadow Tins is due cither to 
the interference of tlic entrance of the bile b\ a stone 
or to soincthiiiij that |ire\ents the hilc from being eon- 
ceiitratcd AbnoniialK thickened bile will also jiroducc 
a dun shadow due to the interference of the hilc carri - 
ing the d\e Mottling of the shadow cast is usiialh 
due to stoiic-s Gas in the colon w ill soinetiiiics show' 
under this and one should guard against this Moder¬ 
ate dclai of filling or enip%ting ma\ Imc a sigmficaucc 
Dunng the time the patient is being rotiitgcnographcd. 
food IS not taken \n\ lariation from this is a source 
of error In order to help matters, after the gallbladder 
should he Msible a fat meal is gncii, and if ibc gall¬ 
bladder IS normal, it should be cnipt\ ni two hours 
OthciaMsc, cholccxstic disease iiiaN he present 

IjsualK the normal gallbladder will show on tlie plate 
at the end of the fifth or sixth hour after iiitraecnous 
administration of the salt T he niost intense shadow 
appears from the sixteenth to the twentj-fourth 
hours Tins shadow should disappear at the end 
of fortA-eight hours In a normal gallbladder the 
shadow should be largest at the fourth and eighth 
hours This is due to the elasticity of the normal gall¬ 
bladder 

Thoroughgoing historj taking, careful phjsical exam¬ 
inations and clinical clainojancc IiaAC not been discred¬ 
ited b} modem laboratoiA and roentgen-raj methods, 
and are still paramount in interpreting the aeailable 
e\adence in the correct diagnosis between gastric and 
duodenal ulcer and gallstones 

The precious expenence of niortif}mg mistakes 
makes diagnosis an alluring cliallenge, and reduces 
unaioidable error to the mduisiblc minmium 


THE OCCURRENCE OF PAR.\THYROIDS 
ON THE ANTERIOR SURFACE OF 

THE THYROID GLAND * 

RAYMUND J MILL2NER, MD 

SAX FRAXCISCO 

One of the great problems in th} roid surgery has 
been the avoidance of injury to the parathy¬ 
roids Early surgeons soon found that total tlijTOid- 
ectomj frequently led to fatal tetany Such postopera- 
bie tetany was first described in 1881 by Weiss m 
Billroth’s chmc Tetany at first was confused with the 
symptoms of hypothyroidism following total thyroid¬ 
ectomy, and the tivo were regarded as different expres¬ 
sions 01 the same condition Attempts to solve this 
problem by animal experimentation led at first to con- 
t^dictorv and confusing results Sctiiff, in 1884 
showed that total thyroidectomy in cats and dogs led 
almost mvanablv to tetany and death On the other 
hand, total th} roidectomy m rabbits and other herbn ora 
^relv produced tetane but was followed by the deiel- 
opment of cachexia strumipnva For a time an expla- 
offered for these diverse results In 
Byi, Gley published a senes of papers describing the 
enect of experimental total tliy roidectomv without 
removal of the parathyroids He found tliat if the 
,MokI alone was removed, tetany did not appear and 
c animal later developed cachexia strumipnva 
moval of both thy roid and parathy roid resulted m 
^ tetany H e concluded that the remov'al of the 

of'Pathology Depamnent of Surgery, 


parathvroids played a part m the tetany syndrome, but 
lie failed to recognize the true role of the parathyroid 
in Its production Later workers, especially Vassale 
and Generali, experimentally proved that total th)roid¬ 
ectomv did not produce tetany' if the parathyroids were 
left while fatal tetany mvanably followed removal of 
all the parathyroids This tetany resulted even if the 
thyroid gland was left intact They also shovv'ed that 
the intcnsitv of the tetany varied in an inv'crse ratio to 
the miinher of parathyroids left undisturbed In 1903 
leaiidclize reviewed the viork of prev'ious workers, and 
concluded that the thy roid and parathy roids vv'cre sepa¬ 
rate organs with separate functions and that tetany was 
solclv the result of parathyroid removal Similar con¬ 
clusions were readied by' Erdheim, who included a 
studi of three cases of human postoperativ'c tetanv' and 
showed that in all three the parathyroids had been 
remov ed . 

Most authorities agree that in man four parathyroids 
arc usually present These are divided, according to 
their location, into a superior and an infenor on each 
side In some cases, their number is diminished to 
three, two, or even one In others, more than four 
may be present Small fragments of accessory para¬ 
thyroid tissue are often present and may he scattered 
throughout a ratlier w-ide area in the region of the thy - 
roid gland and tiie trachea 

The supenor parathyroids are the most constant m 
position and typically he on the posterior surface of the 
thyroid at about the junction of the upper and middle 
thirds This is approximately at the level of the lower 
border of the cncoid cartilage The mfenor usually 
he on the postenor surface of the thyroid or near the 
posterior edge of the lateral lobes They he on the 
lower third of the thyroid gland Frequently the para¬ 
thyroids are symnietncally located on the two sides 
Although this arrangement is the typical one, consid¬ 
erable variation may occur MacCMlum ^ found this 
tvpical arrangement in only twenty out of sixtv'-four 
c^es Most of the vanations he observed affected tlie 
lower parathyroids At times these he at the lower 
pole or even below' the lower pole of the thyroid gland 
Occasionally they are found on the posterolateral sur¬ 
face of the trachea or even w'lthin the bony' thorax 
The supenor parathyroids quite often he almost as low 
as the inferior parathyroid glands and in close proxim- 
itv' to them According to Pool,- they may he any¬ 
where on or near the postenor border of the thyroid 
gland As an example of extreme vanation, he men¬ 
tions the finding of a large parathyroid on the antenor 
surface of the isthmus in one case 

The parathyroids normally' he m the loose connectiv e 
tissue just outside the capsule of the thy roid gland In 
most cases it is possible to lift them up from the thyroid 
and demonstrate their lack of connection vv'ith the thy¬ 
roid capsule 

The blood supply of the parathy roids is quite definite 
and aids considerably' m their identification Evans ^ 
has shown that a definite parathyroid artery supplies 
each parathy roid in ev ery' case Occasionally' the para¬ 
thy roid lies vv ithm a split lay er of the thy roid capsule 
Even in these cases the blood supply is from the para- 

1 MacCallum \V G The Surgical Relations of the Parathyroid 
Glands Bnt. if J 2 1282 1286 1906 

2 Pool E, H Tetany Parathyroideopnva Ann Surg 46 507 540 

290/ Pool E H and H C Ccracerning the Surgical Anatomy 

of the Thyroid "With Special Reference to the Parathyroid Glands Ann 
Surg 63 71 77 (Jan ) 1916 

3 Halstead W S and Evans Y M The Parathyroid Cilandiiles 
Their Blood Supply and Their Preservation m Operation upon th 
Thjroid (jiand Ann* Surg 46 -489 506 1907 
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parathyioid aitery arises fiom the inferior thyroid interest wa^s ^aroused^?^^^^ California Hospital, mv 

arteiy and urns as a distinct iinbranched vessel to the imrl o f ^ by finding an occasional parathy- 

lulum of the pmathyroul gland This “tenal .chtm - Im Z eftr. T" “'/T' 

sh,p holds eti, when the®pa.a.hyro.d hes mTen?oveT%“ T 

Ions position The superior paiathyroid aiteiy arises fnl T^ihev’^ ^ n=,nir f ^ surprisingly success- 

f.om the ntfenor thyroid aile.v or from one of the a L^d 

anastomosing hi anclics of the superior and inferior thy- sufgesteVthat the rearXbe made 
roid arteries Usually it is a biaiicli of the large anas- unlfaseptie S'™ 

tomosilig laiiiiis that follows along the posterior margin be replanted ^ parathjroids found 

of the lalcial tliyro.d lobe I, ,3 frequently difficult to determine the true anterior 

^ paiathyroids may icsult in surface m a portion of thyroid after remoral In order 
three wa}S They may undergo necrosis or partial to obviate this difficulty, Dr Terry insUtuted the cus- 
dcgeneiation as a result of interference with their blood tom of marking the anterior surfaces of the hvo lobes 
siippl} b} ligation of the thyroid or parathyroid arteries by Michel clips These clips are placed as soon as the 
Since they do not receive blood by branches from the thyroid is exposed, and before the normal relations of 
tin 1 Old gland or capsule their blood supply after liga- the th 3 Toid have been disturbed 
tion of the thyroid arteries must come from esophageal The technic of examination after removal is quite 
or other anastomoses ^ They may also be injured by simple As soon as a lobe is removed, it is placed by 
crushing fiom a hemostat during the course of the the assistant into a sterile kidney basin A pair of 

mouse tooth forceps and a Kocher clamp are also placed 
in the kidney basin The basin is placed on a sterile 
towel and handed to one of the nurses, who carnes it 
to any coinenient nearby table or stool Careful search 
IS then made for nodules resembling parathyroids This 
search is carried on by blunt dissection under sterile 
precautions The Kocher damp is used to stead}' the 
gland, while the teeth of the forceps are used for actual 
dissection The close relationship between the parathy¬ 
roids and superior and inferior thyroid arteries has 
already been mentioned This relationship is of great 
value m the search for parath}roids since it is usually 
only necessary to follow along the branches of the thy¬ 
roid arteries 

The parath}ioids are small, usually somewhat flat¬ 
tened, oval to bean-shaped nodules They range from 
3 to 8 mni in length, 2 to 4 mm in width, and 1 to 3 
mm m thickness They are of rather soft consistency, 
and are usually quite inelastic and flabby The color 
vanes in the Imng subject from a j'ellowish red or 
pinkish brown to a brownish red In fixed matenal it 
IS much darker and has more of a chocolate or sepia 
tinge This variation in color is largely the result of 
differences m vascularity and m tlie amount of fat 
present within the capsule of the parathyroid The sur¬ 
face of the parathjToid is smooth The fresh gland is 
slightly translucent and is homogeneous in appearance 
The relatively large and prominent parathyroid artery 
can be seen entering the hilum and aids greatly in the 
identification of suspected nodules Their location m 
the loose areolar tissue just outside the thyroid capsule 
is also an important feature 

The appearance of the parathyroids and their rela¬ 
tionships are so characteristic that it is ordinarily not 
difficult to recognize them The> must be distinguished 
from other small nodules wluch may be of approxi¬ 
mately the same size and he m similar locations Small 
nodules of thyroid tissue are the most frequent These 
mav approach the same color, but are almost aln a} s 
pinlvcr or grayer In some cases colloid ma} be recog¬ 
nized They are considerably firmer and more elastic 
As a rule they show some connection with the thyroid 
gland, and cannot be separated from the tlnroid capsule 
Without tearing this connection Small lymph nodes 
are readil} distinguished by their grajish pink tinge. 



operation Because of their small size and intimate 
relation to the thyroid capsule, such an accident might 
easily happen Finally, they may be acadentally 
removed with the thyroid gland Many transient cases 
of tetany following thyroidectomies undoubtedly result 
from interference with their blood supply or from 
crushing with clamps Recovery in these cases may 
result either from the regeneration of the injured para¬ 
thyroid or from compensatory hypertrophy of the 
remaining parathyroids Recovery after removal of one 
or more parathyroids results from a compensatory 
hypertrophy of the remaining parathyioid tissue 

At present, the routine technic of thyroidectomy 
leaves intact the posterior portions of both lobes 
together ivith the posterior capsule of the thyroid ims 
affords adequate protection in those cases m which the 
parathyroids occupy their customary position m relation 
to tlie posterior capsule of the thyroid Since the ante¬ 
rior capsule and part of the lateral capsule are remoi-ed, 
anv parathyroid located laterally or anterior y is almost 
LJtarn to suffer a similar fate Although an occa¬ 
sional casual mention is made in the literature of the 
nresence of a parathyroid on the anterior surface par- 
aSa" attent,™ has not even been pa.d to the frequency 
or clinical significance of such an occurrence 


4 Lahe\ T H Transplantation of Parathyroids m Partial Thyroid 
ectoim SurP Gynec ObU 42 508 509 (\pnll 1926 
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firm texture and less homogeneous surface Small 
masses of fat maj at first sight resemble a paratln roid 
but are easil} recognized by their charactenstic color 
and lack of definite encapsulation In rare instances, 
a hemol}’mph node ma} he in the areolar tissue just 
outside the thj roid capsule and in relation to the th} roid 
artenes The} are a bright red or gra} ish red and lack 
the slight broanish tinge of a parath}roid The} are 
also firmer 

All paratln roids found during these examinations 
are carefull} remo\ed nith a fine pair of scissors and 
kept m Ringers solution or in ph}Siologic sodium 
chlonde solution until the conclusion of the th}roidec- 
tom} The parath}roid is implanted, tlie technic 
desenbed b\ Lahe} being used A small inasion is 
made m the bell} of the sternocleidomastoid muscle, 
and tlie muscle fibers are separated b} blunt dissection 
The parath}roid is dropped into this pocket and the 
incision m the muscle closed b} interrupted number 000 
plain catgut sutures In most cases, a small fragment 
of the parathi roid is taken for microscopic stud\ 
Dunng tile six months from March 1 to Sept 1, 
1926, 162 th}roidectomies were performed at the 
UnnersiU of California Hospital In twent} of these 
cases one parathjroid was removed, and in one case 
two parathjroids were remoied The figures arranged 
according to months are giien m the accompanying 
table 


Rcmozal of ParatIi\roids tii Thiroidcclointcs 
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All but six of tlie twenty-one paratii}roids were 
checked and proved by microscopic study of a small 
fragment The six that were not checked w'ere typical 
in ever}' respect, and grossly looked exactly like those 
that were checked In none of the cases did the patients 
develop any chnical signs of tetan} 

The percentages in the table show' a rather interest¬ 
ing curve The search for parathyroids was begun m 
March The percentage found rapidly increased w'lth 
the development of more skdl in their detection The 
peak was reached m the month included in the penod 
from Apnl 17 to May 17 During tins penod, seven 
parath} roids were found m twenty-five thyroidecto¬ 
mies This means that dunng this penod at least one 
parath}Toid was removed in 28 per cent of all thy¬ 
roidectomies Because of this high percentage the 
technic of thyroidectom} m this hospital was modified 
in order to leave the lateral and at least the lateral por¬ 
tion of tlie antenor capsule of the th} roid gland The 
result was immediately shown b} the drop in the per¬ 
centage to a little over one tlurd of its previous V'alue 
In other words, tins change m technic has meant tlie 
saving of two out of three parath}roids that would 
othenvrse have been sacnficed At this point it might 
be noted that all the percentages giv'en are low, since 
the} include all thjToidectomies dunng this penod, and 
some of the th}Toidectonues included were simple 
enucleahons of adenomas w'lth removal of little or none 
of the th}roid capsule Moreov'er, some parathv roids 


were undoubtedl} missed This was shown in a recent 
case in which one parath}roid was found at operation 
and reimplanted, and later a second parath} roid found 
in the same specimen at the laborator}' 

The infenor parath} roids were the ones most com- 
mon!} removed This observation differs from that 
of Lahe} who found the supenor parath} roids 
removed more frequently than the inferior parathy¬ 
roids in specimens studied after thv'roidectomy The 
locations of our parath}roids were left infenor, nine, 
right infenor, five, left supenor, three, and nght 
superior, three Two left infenor and one nght supenor 
parathyroids were located practically on the antenor 
surtace of tlie isthmus The others were all on the 
anterior surfaces of tlie lateral lobes or on the anterior 
third of the lateral surfaces 

Classified according to the type of goiter, nine were 
in cases of multiple adenomas, nine in cases of h}per- 
plasia, and two in cases of thyroiditis Although some 
of die thyroids w'ere quite large, the largest vvaglung 
350 Gm , tw'o of the parathyroids were found on small 
thyroids weighing only 18 Gm each 

There are three possible explanations for the occur¬ 
rence of parathyroids on the antenor surface of the 
thyroid gland They may represent accessory' parathy¬ 
roid glands They mav' onginally hav'e been postenor 
and have been displaced anteriorly by uneven enlarge¬ 
ment of tbe gland They may be normally or aty pically 
located parathyroid glands 

It is difficult to decide which of these explanations 
best fits our cases, because of the small number in the 
senes It is not probable that they are accessory' para¬ 
th} roids because they are typical in size and shape and 
show the ty'pical relationship to the thyroid v essds It 
IS also unlikely that accessor}' parathyroids would be 
present m so high a precentage of cases Although 
displacement from unequal growth might have played 
some part in the large thy roids with multiple adenomas 
more than half the anterior parathy roids vv'ere found in 
hyperplasias or thyroiditis In tw'o cases the glands 
weighed only 18 Gm each The most probable 
explanation is tliat this location represents a normal 
vanation 

Studies are now being earned on w ith autopsy mate- 
nal So far, the results agree closely with those given 
in this paper In approximately 10 per cent of normal 
thy'Toids, one or more parathyuoids lie on the anterior 
surface of the gland In 30 per cent, one or more para¬ 
thyroids are present on the lateral surfaces of the gland 

The clinicd significance of this w'ork is self ev'ident 
With modified technic, leaving the lateral and part of 
the antenor capsule of the thyroid, approximately two 
thirds of the parathyroids now removed are saved A 
case of severe tetany in which three parathyroids were 
found m the specmien occurred at this hospital All 
three parathyroids were found on tlie antenor surface 
of the gland The modified technic now follow ed w ould 
hav e sav ed at least tw o of these parathv'roids 

SURIMARV 

1 Parathyroids are present on the antenor surface 
of the thvToid gland m a large percentage of cases 

2 Leavnng the lateral and lateral portions of the 
antenor capsule saves approximately two thirds of 
these parathyroids 

3 Parathyroids may be recognized at operation by 
their charactenstic appearance and reimplanted 

Parnassus and Third a\enues 
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in the frnnH region, and three times 

n tnetrontal region The remainder of the cases did 

not show evidence of fracture m the roentgeS^Sims 

According to Rand and Nielsen, 31 7 per cent of frTc- 

tures occurred in the temporoparietal region, 17 9 ner 

S Cn ■" *<= “S- 


Our purpose in this communication is to describe in 
detail the sequelae and tlie residual signs and symptoms 
m a gioup of fifti-four cases available for examination 
among 101 patients who survived, out of a total group 
of 200 severe craniocerebral injuries admitted to the 
Cook County Hospital in a period of ten months 
during 1924-1925 


This study includes only those cases that showed 
evidence of severe craniocerebral injury, skull fracture, 
coma, and various general or focal signs 

The material of fifty-four cases consisted of the 
patients who were available for examination at a period 
from SIX to eighteen months following the original 
mjur)'- These patients were either MSited or came to 
the office, and a complete physical and neurologic exam¬ 
ination was made In a few instances the entire mate- 
iial of 200 cases, including nmety-nme fatal ones, was 
analyzed as to the condition of the pupils, deep leflexes 
and spinal fluid 

Of the fifty-four available cases in which the patients 
survived, eight, or 15 per cent, occurred in children 
between 1 and 10 years of age Six additional cases, 
or 11 per cent, occurred between the ages of 11 and 20 
The most common incidence, however, was between 20 
and 60 years of age, agreeing in general with the 
reports of other authors These figures emphasize the 
fact that cramo-cerebral injuries are not very uncommon 
in children, and if we take into account the probability 
that many such children thus injured never reach the 
hospital, we are led to believe that this type of injury 
is much more frequent than is ordinanlj^ supposed 

In this series, 76 per cent occurred in males and 24 
per cent in females The predominance in males may 
be explained by the greater exposure to the possibility 
of accidents, and also by the fact that alcoholism played 
a not unimportant role There ivere notations on the 
histones that twenty-six of the male patients and one 
female patient were suffering from alcoholism at the 
time of admission to the hospital 

The automobile was the direct cause of the injury in 
twenty-one cases, while four injuries were caused by 
street cars This agrees with the statements of Rand 
and Nielsen," Crandon and Wilson," and Carter," who 
say that the automobile is the most frequent cause of 
craniocerebral injuries We are also of the opinion 
that a large number of cases in which the cause of 
injury is unknown were probably due to automobile 
accidents, and the actual incidence of this form of 
injury was probably much greater than that shown by 
our figures A companson with the yeai 1910 relative 
to the frequency of craniocerebral injuries during the 
same length of time shows that there were 133 cases 
during the year as compared with a total of 310 cases of 
craniocerebral injuries for the same length of time after 

the automobile became popular 

Roentgenologic examination showed that skull frac¬ 
ture occurred thirty-six times in the temporopanetal 


. j K the ChicaRO Neurological Societv, Oct 25, 1926 
I W . and N.clsen, J iT Fracture of Skull, Arch Surg 

L 434 (Sept) J925 1906 

3 Uner^B N Ann Surg 83 182 (Feb) 1926 






Coma was present in thirty cases and seiniconscious- 
ness in seventeen, seven patients did not lose conscious- 
ness The average duration of coma was between four 
and five days the shortest being seventeen hours and 
le longest fifteen days From our studies we cannot 
definitely state that the absence or presence or the 
degree or the duration of coma can be used as prog¬ 
nostic criteria These statements do not agree with 
those of Carter, who says that persistent deep coma 
means a grave prognosis, as many of our patients were 
in coma for from one to three days or more, with ulb- 
mate recovery 


External hemorrhage was observed in thirty-five 
cases, or 65 per cent, it arose from the ear m sixteen 
instances, the mouth m twelve, and the nose in twenty- 
six This corresponds m general with the incidence of 
hemorrhage reported by Crandon and Wilson 


In thirty-nine of the patients who recovered, the 
pupils at the time of injury were found to be dilated 
and failed to react to light in only three instances On 
the other hand, m a series of thirty-nine fatal cases, 
chosen at random, in twenty-three the pupils were 
dilated and failed to react to light This observation 
leads us to conclude that dilatation and failure of the 
pupils to react properly to light in craniocerebral 
injuries may be considered as a very senous prognostic 
sign This agrees in general with the observations of 
Harris and Nissen,^ Crandon and Wilson, and Carter, 
except that our percentage was not as high as theirs 

The condibon of the reflexes corresponded in general 
with the reports of Ernest Sachs,® Carter, and Stew¬ 
art,® namely, that absent knee-jerks and abdominal 
reflexes were of grave omen In our series the knee- 
jerks were normal in thirty instances, increased in 
eleven, decreased in two, and absent in one A similar 
number of fatal cases showed Icnee-jerks normal m ten 
instances, increased in seven, decreased in five and 
absent in twenty-two The abdominal reflexes were 
present in twenty of twenty-seven patients who recov¬ 
ered while in twenty-three fatal cases they were pres¬ 
ent in only five instances 

Blood was found in the spinal fluid in forty-three, 
or 86 per cent, of fifty cases In fifty-four fatal cases 
blood was found in fifty-one instances, or 95 per cent 
This agrees in general with the reports of Barnes and 
Slocum,’’ Besley,® and Rand and Nielsen It is clear 
fiom the foregoing that blood in the spinal fluid is not 
a sign of serious omen, as the incidence was about the 
same in the patients who recovered as in those who died 
The cerebrospinal fluid pressure, unfortunately, was 
not recorded as having been estimated by a manometer 
and we cannot draw any conclusions in relation to fluid 


ressure 


4 Hams, C T, and Nissen, H A Boston M & S J 177 870 
^T^sichs, Ernest Diagnosis and Treatment of Head Injuries, J A 
6^sfewart,^J ^Fraitures of Skull Diagnostic and Prognostic 

41 k.? .3 T ”,5;. M , .0= 10, 

'ty’it, F A Stoll Fmtoro, J A M A 06, US (Jto 29) 
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Escnpe of cerebrospinal fluid was not noted in the 
fifti-foitr available living patients, or in tlie entire 200 
cases The relative uniniportance of this nianifeslation, 
because of its infrequent occurrence, is evident from tlie 
foregoing results, and has also been mentioned bv Cran- 
don and Wilson and bj Graft ° 

Finalh, we directed our attention to a stud} of cra¬ 
nial nene inaohement and found that the facial ncr\e 
vas inaohcd in six cases, with the production ot a 
complete unilateral facial paral}sis The abducens 
nene was invohed twice and the oculomotor nerae in 
one instance Difficulta in hearing w as reported in tw o 
cases X}staginus occurred in seaen instances Uni¬ 
lateral conaailsive seizures aa ere obsera ed in taa o cases , 
hemiplegia in two cases and photophobia in onh' one 
case The ultimate outcome of these cranial nene 
injuries aaill be described later 

SEQOELAE AND RESIDUAL SIGNS AND 
S\ MPTOAIS 

The sequelae and residual signs and symptoms aa'ere 
noted at a period a aiding from six to eighteen nionths 
after the original injur} 

Abnorraaht} in the deep reflexes after mjura aaas 
present in sixteen instances Of these, fourteen became 
normal in from a feav daas to eleaen months, aadiiie the 
taao cases in aaliich the} did not return to normal aaere 
obsera ed at eleaen and thirteen months after injiira 
From the foregoing aae ma} assume that a return to 
normal of altered deep reflexes may be considered a 
faaorable sign 

Of the SIX instances in aahich the pupils aaere fixed 
to light at the time of the injury, normal reaction 
returned m five cases in from nine da}s to one year 
and remained unchanged in one case forty-three daas 
after injur}’ Inequality of the pupils aaas present in 
eight instances, all of avhich became equal in from ten 
da}s to eleaen montlis Instances aa’ere not noted in 
which inequality of the pupils failed to become equal 
in any of the patients avho suranved 
Nystagmus aaas present in seven mstances, disappear¬ 
ing m from fourteen da}s to eleven months Complete 
faaal paralysis w'as present in six cases i and in fiae 
instances persisted for from fifteen days to six months 
The sixth patient did not shoav improvement thirteen 
months after the onginal injury Injury to the facial 
nene was noted by Stewart in four cases of cranio¬ 
cerebral injury 

Involvement of the other cranial nerves in two cases 
consisted of abducens paralysis, in one of which the 
patient recovered m fourteen and m the other in tw'elv c 
days There W'as also one case of external strabismus 
or oculomotor paralysis, in which recov’ery ensued in 
ten days Ptosis was present in one instance, and 
Mprovement w’as not noted after forty-three davs 
■rhotophobia occurred in one case, and evidences ot 
Mprovement were lacking at the end of six months 
otor aphasia was present in one instance, and was 
oUowed by recov'ery in one year This patient had a 
ecompression operation at the time of injury In onh 
mention made of a hazy optic disk, with 
°utlme, suggestive of a mild papilledema 
s haziness disappeared after thirteen days There 
was one instance of unilateral convulsion, with recov’ery 
w twelve days Finally, we wish to mention three 
ses of traumatic psychosis, in one of which the 
pa lent recov’ered m thirty-one days and in another m 

9 Graff Deutsdje Ztschr { Chir 44 < 464 1903 


fiftv-one davs, the third jiaticnt was confined in an 
insane asylum eight months after the injury 

\ stiidv of the ultimate outcome of the sequelae and 
residual signs and symptoms of craniocerebral injury 
appearing at the time of accident leads us to conclude 
that most of these manifestations will disappear com¬ 
pletely m a large majority of cases 

>\ very important phase of craniocerebral injuries is 
one that deals w itli the sequelae vv'hich w ere not present 
soon after the accident but appeared months, or per¬ 
haps vears, later These remote sequelae are of addi¬ 
tional importance in that they determine to a great 
degree the economic possibilities of the patient, and are 
very essential from the standpoint of ultimate progno¬ 
sis- * A study of them has been made by various authors, 
but this phase has not received in recent years the 
attention it really deserves Rawhng,^“ m his exhaus¬ 
tive monograph, expresses the opinion that ultimate 
recovery is more difficult and incomplete in patients 
who were formerly of a neurotic temperament Other 
factors of importance in the ultimate prognosis are 
advanced arteriosclerosis, cardiorenal disease, activ’e 
diabetes, cbronic alcobolism, other fractures, and, in 
children, rickets and tuberculosis English,'- in 1904, 
published a detailed paper dealing with the late eflfects 
of head injuries He found some degree of mental 
impairment in 10 per cent of all patients examined ITe 
concluded that many of these cases of mental impair¬ 
ment could have been prevented by’ not allowing the 
patient to return to his w’ork at too early’ a date He 
also found that ultimately three fifths of his patients 
returned to their previous work, one fifth could do 
greatlv reduced work, and one fifth were completely 
incapacitated 

Oiii own matenal furnishes some very interesting 
data on the ultimate outcome, as observ’ed dunng a 
period of from six to eighteen months after the ongmal 
injury’ There were forty’ complete recoveries m the 
fifty-four cases studied, ten patients vv’ere partially 
recov’ered, and four remained unimproved and totally’ 
incapacitated for work The average duration of inca- 
pacitv’ in those who recov’ered completely or partially 
was forty-five days Conditions that totally’ incapaci¬ 
tated the last four patients were, m one instance, trau¬ 
matic psy’chosis, and, m another, an aggravation of a 
disturbed mental condition in a mentaUy’ enfeebled per¬ 
son vv ith the dev’elopment of paranoid trends, tlie third 
patient developed restlessness and was unable to w’ork, 
and the last patient developed generalized weakness, 
wnthout objectiv’e physical or neurologic manifestations 
Headache as the result of the injury persisted in ten 
cases, or nearly 20 per cent, of our series In only one 
case were there any objective neurologic conditions 
assoaated with the headache This was a case of facial 
paralysis This symptom did not interfere greatly 
with the working capacity of any of the patients, but 
tins W’as the most common sequel, and corresponds with 
similar observations bv Wilensky’,'^ English, Sharpe,'* 
Raw ling, Crandon and Wilson, Graff, and Murard’'= 
We are unable to give definitely the various causes of 
headaclie in our series Robbins,'" and Pitres and 
Flarchand,'' in a large senes of cases, concluded that 
headache eventually disappears, seldom lasting more 


^ ^ wxiora iueaicai ruDiications London 1912 .. 

12 T r I®”'"" S J 189 911 (Dk. 6) 1923 

12 &Blnh T C Lancet 1904 pp 485 559 632 

13 Wilensky A O Ann Surg 70 404 (Oct.) 1919 

14 Sharpe VV Am. J Surg 35 1 147 (Ma>) 1920 

nr?"'' I- 14'810 (Sept. Oct.) 1917 

16 Robbina G D CaMd M A J 46 529 (Jane) 1917 
1 / vitres A and Marchand L Presse mifd 20 2a3 (Vlay 16) 1919 
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than several months The genera] opinion seems to be 
that It may be due to involvement of sensory nerves m 
tlie seal tissue, the presence of a neuroma in the scalp, 
osteoscl^osis, or other lesions of bone, meninges and 
orain there are some cases in which an anatomic 
cause cannot be found A noticeable feature was that 
the cephalalgia in our senes was aggravated by the use 
of alcohol 


Vertigo nas present in four instances, but was peri¬ 
odic and did not materially interfere with work It 
was brought on by sudden changes m position, or quick 
movements of the head 

Jimotional changes developed in three instances 
One of these patients has paranoid trends, another bites 
and grinds his teeth, and the third shows inci eased irri¬ 
tability and excitabilit}' The incidence of emotional 
changes in our senes was distinctly less than that 
rcpoited by other authors, including Elliott'® The 
same is true of tlie occurrence of headache and vertigo 
A possible explanation for the relatively low incidence 
of headache, vertigo and emotional changes as compared 
with those reported by other authors ma\ be the fact 
that \ery few of our patients had any piospects of 
lecovermg financial compensation as the result of their 
injury. '' 

\’’omiting was present m three cases, and persisted 
for thirty days in one instance It was projectile in 
character and was usually associated with headache and 
^ ertigo 

Other sequelae u Inch developed during the course of 
our obsen'ation were photophobia in one case which 
completely incapacitated the patient from doing his 
original work, loss of memory for recent events in one 
instance, generalized weakness causing total incapacity 
in one case, and a definite trembling of the hands in 
one patient without other abnormal conditions There 
was also one case of hemiparesis and one of facial pare¬ 
sis, in the latter the patient eventually recovered In 
one case a unilateral convulsion occurred twelve daj'S 
after injury but did not recui Traumatic psychosis 
occurred in three cases but was permanent in only one 
instance We also observed one patient with a motor 
aphasia, associated with a hemiplegia, one case of facial 
twitching, and one of restlessness producing total inca¬ 
pacity for work 

SUMMARY 


1 Craniocerebral injuries in children are much more 
common than is ordinarily suspected, as many of the 
patients not showing marked manifestations are proba¬ 
bly not brought into hospitals In view of the fact 
that our period of observation did not exceed eighteen 
months, we are unprepared to say whether such injuries 
m young children have any deleterious effects on their 
future development, but we intend to make a further 
study over a prolonged penod to determine this point 

2 Two very important predisposing factors m the 
production of craniocerebral injuries in adults are alco¬ 
hol and the automobile 

3 Coma in our experience was not a major sign ot 
oroOTOstic value Even persistent coma was not always 
Usociated with death or serious complications 

% Dilatation of the pupils with failure to react to 
hpht as well as persistent absence of deep reflexes, 
were serious prognostic manifestations 

5 Blood in the spinal fluid was present in 86 per cent 
of the caserbut we could not attach any prognostic 

value to this sign _____ 

- A 83 461 (Dec) I92S 


6 The escape of spinal fluid from the nose, ears or 
mouth was not observed in the entire series 

7 The cranial nerves were involved in ten instances 

with recovery m all but one case ’ 

8 A study of the patients at a more remote date 
showed that complete recovery occurred in 74 per cent 
partial recovery m 18 per cent, and lack of improve- 
ment m about 8 per cent The average duration of 
Illness following these injuries was forty-five days 

9 Permanent remote sequelae, consisting of head- 
aclie, vertigo, emotional changes and several other phe¬ 
nomena, were not as frequent in our series as m those 
reported by others 


10 The earning capacity was not materially reduced 
in the vast majority of our patients 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
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The prevention of tuberculosis m infancy and child¬ 
hood must begin with preventing the cluld from being 
born of tuberculous parents With all due respect for 
certain religious teachings, it is tlie physiaan's duty 
to prevent tuberculous progeny The recent studies 
of Opie and MePhedran' at the Henr>' Phipps 
Institute on the spread of tuberculosis within families 
emphasize the necessity of this precaution Their 
investigations shoived that massive glandular tubercu¬ 
losis of the tracheobronchial lymph nodes, recognizable 
by roentgenologic examination, was found thirty-one 
times in children in forty-two families m which there 
was open tuberculosis 

Neitlier man nor woman has a right to marry when 
actively ill with tuberculosis, but they may marry and 
have children when the disease apparently has been 
arrested Also, persons in whom tlie disease is inactive 
may marry provided they postpone their begetting of 
progeny for at least one year to be sure that relapse 
will not occur Examination at least every two months 
IS advisable in such cases Opie and MePhedran con¬ 
clude "This study of the contagion of tuberculosis 
m families has definitely shown that latent tuberculosis 
is transmitted both to children and to adults Though 
in most instances it remains hidden, it not infrequently 
produces manifest disease” Therefore it seems that 
the study and exercise of prophylaxis in mother and 
child is important even in apparently favorable cases 

When, in spite of being pronounced actively tuber¬ 
culous, a woman becomes pregnant, she should have 
the best sanatorium care for several months before 
and for several months after her confinement The 
lives of both mother and child may be saved by this 
An expert obstetnaan should attend the patient and 
if necessary should employ forceps to prevent the 
exhausting bearing-down eftorts, which are likely to 
cause pulmonary hemorrhage If, as often occurs, 
the pregnancy aggravates the tuberculous conditjon in 
tlie mother, consultation with an wtermst and an obstet- 
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TUBERCULOSIS-kNOPP 

ZluIO be so,.ght o.. eCvseb,.,., ot „.teee.,p.- '“iS "f 

ing pregnana If mtcncntion is decided oi the con^ Of course, this 

greatLt possible saiutai^. medical X,s^a2o best to vaccuiation should not cause one to dispense with 

S Sorrlus-Jd' rrtte„“consc« .0 the 
%r people pee <|ceo„. Ro.^ Co.bolKs ph;- „ 

sician ma> be obliged to allo\\ the prcgnai c} g tuberculous cons, the following recommendations 

full term In such a case, the obstetric precaution just tuberculin tested at 

referred to and the best care, in sanatorium or at home, ‘ ^ inters als and all tuberculous animals taken 

must be had for mother and child „ e irom the various herds If the purity of the milk is 

To procure for the child a health) foster m doubt, it should be sterilized, and orange or tomato 

the ideal way of samng its life The tuberculous supplant the 

mother, of course, should ueier nurse ^’^X'V^nided^ aitamins destro\ed b) the sterilization 
close contact of mother and child must be a\otciea ^Vnemic children, or those of feeble constitution, des- 
Fondhng and kissing are out of the question, ana even ^ , Grancher as those who present typical ph)Si- 

the presence of the infant or other children in the novert), should be gi\en the Pirquet, or better 

sickroom must be avoided WHien the P, -vet^Mantoux’s intradermal test, semi-annually up to 

predisposed to tuberculosis, arrives in the homes of 5 

those of such moderate means that sanatonum In the expenence of many, and particularly in that 

ment cannot be earned out, Grancher s method snout Charles Hendee Smith, director of the children's 

be ai-ailable Something like “L’Oemre Grancher Belleiue Hospital, the Mantoux has proved 

pour la preseix'alion des enfants tuberculeux - should efficacious than the Pirquet test In about 3,000 

exist in eiety cornmunm^ The same jyj- Smith’s cases, the Pirquet and Mantoux tests 

were done simultaneous!) Of these, 16 5 per cent 
were positne by the Mantoux test and 7 8 per cent 
positive by the Pirquet test If necessaiyq Smith 
resorts to four successive injections wath progressively 
greater quantities, and only after the fourth proves 
negatne is the patient declared nontuberculous 

At Dr Smith’s suggestion, D' Charles J Krummede 
of the New York Cit) health department has prepared 
an outfit for the intracutaneous test watli old tuberculin 
(O T ) It is at the disposal of any physician who 
desires to make the test In the Mantoux test, the 
injections should be made in the superficial layer of 
the skin m comement and antisepbcally prepared 
regions on both arms A definite w'heal-hke elevatton 
will result For children under 2 years, one should 
ne\er begin with more than 0 05 mg of Smith’s solu¬ 
tion Observations for reaction should be made after 
forty-^-eight hours, and again after four or five days 
A posibi e reaction is showm by an area of erythema as 
large as or larger tiian the original bleb The area may 
show considerable induration, and vesiculation may 
develop The erythema may last for a considerable 
tune 

A positive reaction indicates only the existence of 
tuberculous mtecuon, not necessarily the existence of 
clinical disease The Mantoux reaction is quicker than 
the Pirquet reaction If the reaction is posime, the 
usual hygiemc and dietetic treatment should be insti- 


course be done in our American prcientoruims or 
infantonums 

The first infanloruim of this kind was made possible 
by philanthropic efforts under the inspiration of 
Dr Alfred F Hess at Farmmgdale. N J How^eier, 

I learned from Dr Hess recently' that this enterprise 
liad to be abandoned for lack of funds Such infanto- 
nums or other bene\olent agenaes for similar work 
should be established in all large centers of population 
A unique institution organized by Mrs Hermann M 
Biggs, wife of the late Dr Hermann M Biggs, is 
called die Foster-Parents’ Health Club The following 
paragraph, taken from a recent announcement, explains 
its work "This unique club is made necessary because 
tuberculosis has claimed the bread-wnnners of these 
little families, and the mothers must earn Dunng the 
day proper food, rest, fresh air, sun and medical treat¬ 
ment are giien to the club’s tiny members, their play 
IS directed, and health, hygiene and right habits are 
taught" In the evening the mothers receive back their 
children happy and well cared for To the best of 
my knowledge this Foster-Parents’ Health Club is the 
onl) one of its kind m the world It certainly desem-es 
aid, encouragement and emulation 
Howeier, the w'ork of Professor Calmette leads to 
the hope that more frequent employment and wider 
confirmation of his chmeal work with BCG (non- 
tuberculogemc modified bacillus) w'lU perhaps enable 

i-l_« . -I r ____— ~ 4.1_ ^ 
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the situation to be mastered, as far as it concerns the once The same course should be pursued even 

newij bom babe of tuberculous parentage According reaction is negatne, when symptoms indicate that 

to Calmette,* m France alone, up to Jan 1, 1926, h,loo tuberculous infection is present In examining small 


nurslings ha\e been iracanated by mouth, 1,317 of 
them withm the last six to eighteen months While 
the mortahtv, from birth to 1 year, of infants of tuber¬ 
culous mothers or of those in infected families is at 
least 25 per hundred and generally higher, that of 
infants protected by B C G is less than 2 per hundred 
This method of immunization is harmless It does 
not iniohe danger of accident, febnle reaction or 
plnsiologic disturbance The duratton of conferred 
mimumt) cannot as yet be determined, but it appears 

\ 3 S A, In Alcraonam ol Prolcssor J J Grancher, Xew 

lOfV M f September 28 190r 
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tuberculous infection is present In examining small 
children for pulmonary tuberculosis, one should bear 
m mmd the frequent invasion of the hilum, the bacilli 
having lodged m the trachea and bronchial lyanph 
nodes * 

In small children, since it is not possible to obtain 
cooperabon in the production of various types of breath¬ 
ing and loice sounds, roentgen-ray pictures become a 
necessity One should look also for infected tonsils, 
which often sen'e as portals of entry' for the tubercle 
baalh Annual physical examination of all children 
attending sdiool must become universal if tuberculous 


tiorT ^ c-uenn t, r,egrc L. and Bouquet, A Prrauru 4 Krause, A. K. Studies on Tuberculous Infection Am. Rei 

Ann J pj'oirts nouveau nes contre la tuberculosc par le vaccine BCG Tuberc. 14 271 fSePt.) 1926 Tuberculosis in Adults and Children 
rnn dellnst Pasteur 40 89 (Feb) 1926 
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children aie to be pre\cn{cd fioin becoming tuberculous 
adults Positive i eactions or suspicious clinical symp¬ 
toms should lead to closei physical examination and 
preventive treatment if necessary 

Diseases which lowci the resistance of the child, and 
thus weaken its natural oi acquired immunity, should 
be combated The Schick test foi susceptibilitj' to 
diphtheria, the Dick test foi susceptibility to scarlet 
fever, and preventive injections of lo\in-antito\'m and 
antiscarlatina serums respectively in cases in which 
the tests show a lack of immunity, should fill an impor¬ 
tant place m the prevention of tuberculosis m childhood 
To the best of my knowledge, cases are not on record 
Avhich show that these preventne injections have been 
harmful even to the tuberculous child On the other 
hand, a child who has had such diseases is more pre¬ 
disposed to tuberculosis than otherwise Whenever 
diphtheria or scarlet fe\er appears in schools, all pupils 
must be thoroughl) immunized Measles, so often fol¬ 
lowed by pnlmonar} complications, should be consid¬ 
ered a serious disease, predisposing to tuberculosis, and 
the best known measures should be employed to 
prevent the disease from becoming epidemic and to 
guard against complications m children already afflicted 
Perhaps Tunnicliff’s immune goat serum will help to 
minimize the se\ent}’’ of this widespread disease 
Wliooping cough, too, must ha\e attention as a factor 
m predisposing a child to pulmonar\ tuberculosis 
Bordet’s \accme ® may serve to lessen its seriousness 
Children showing the signs of glandular tuberculosis 
or rachitis should be treated with heliotherapy as a 
proph} lactic measure as early as possible The appli¬ 
cation of the rays should be regulated according to 
Rollier’s method of gradual exposure Natural sun¬ 
light IS preferable, but when this is not a\ailable, arti¬ 
ficial light therapy may be used To this may be added 
balneotherapy or simple hydrotherapy, as well as sim¬ 
ple but judicious aerotherapy Physical therapeutics 
should be combined with general hygiene and prophy¬ 
laxis against glandular tuberculosis and rachitis, includ¬ 
ing especially pure cod livei oil 

All anemic, strongl> predisposed, actually tuberculous 
or rachitic children should attend open air schools 
Children who attend open air classes, although they 
have fewer lessons, nevertheless advance m their 
studies and at times even surpass children who pass 
from five to six hours in the stuffy classrooms of the 
average schools Midda) luncheon of warm soup milk 
and bread should be given at cost to all school children 
Overcrowded class rooms and overcrowded ciirricu- 
lums should be avoided Mental training of children 
must not be had at the expense of sound physical 
development 

The greatest danger of tuberculosis m the weak, pre¬ 
disposed, anemic or underfed child coinw with the 
approach of and during adolescence Prophylactic 
work in this group is particularly deficient Long hours 
in badly ventilated class rooms, m college lecture halls, 
in stores or workrooms, and lack of recreation, 
ular meals often insufficient m quantity and quality, 
and insanitary living m general, are mainly responsib e 
for the development of tuberculosis m the adolescent 

Provision for actively tuberculous children who are 
approaching adolescence is lacking Boys and ^ ° 
that age cannot be kept in a preventonum or c ii 
or together in the same instit ution, and ie> ar _ 

S K L . and 

and Gengou s “Prophylaxis m Whooping Cough’ 

in Vtdiatrics 0 


Jour a M a 
AfsjL 2, 1927 

young to enter institutions for adults Statistics trans¬ 
mitted to me by Dr G J Drolet, the statistician of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, show 
that m New York City, in 1924, there were seventeen 
d^ths from tuberculosis among boys aged from 10 to 
14 years, forty-four deaths among girls of the same 
age, 116 deaths among boys of from 16 to 19, and 
22/ deaths among girls of the same age Besides the 
causes already mentioned, the greater tuberculosis mor¬ 
tality among girls may possibly be ascribed to the fool¬ 
ish fad of trying to appear slender Many hard 
working girls with good appetites follow regimens of 
intentional undernourishment As a result, if they have 
latent tuberculosis or undergo prolonged contact with 
tuberculous persons, they are almost bound to acquire 
the disease 

There is urgent need for preventoriums or sanato- 
riums for the adolescent child in danger of tuberculosis 
Furthermore, a crusade against the fad of undernour¬ 
ishment IS timely Physical condition, also, should he 
considered in the choice of occupation for young peo¬ 
ple A physical examination should precede the choice 
of any occupation for boys and girls Annual periodic 
health examination for every adult and child is the 
greatest safeguard against tlie development of tuber¬ 
culosis in children, and, therefore, the most effective 
means of combating tuberculosis m adults The child 
of today is the man and the citizen of tomorrow 
Education of the masses in the prevention of tuber¬ 
culosis in the adult as well as prevention of tuberculosis 
in childhood, will ultimately lead to victory 
16 West Ninety-Fifth Street 
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It IS generally recognized that the high mortality of 
acute intestinal obstruction is due to delay in operation 
and also that the more time that has elapsed behveen 
the onset of symptoms and the operation, the higher 
will be the mortality If in these cases it were possible 
to operate within a few hours after the onset of the 
symptoms, there would be a very neghgible operative 
mortality and acute intestinal obstruction would not be 
the bugbear it is to most of us However, as the aver¬ 
age patient comes to us anj’where from one to five days 
after the beginning of the obstruction, the treatment 
must consist of immediate relief of the obstruction 
plus measures aimed at combating the toxemia, which 
develops early and is the primary cause of the high 
mortality rate 

The general principles m treating acute intestinal 
obstruction comprise the use of local anesthesia or gas, 
the formation of a cecostomy or, by some, a jejunos- 
tomv gastric lavage, and the free use of fluids by 
hvpoderraoclysis While these principles are varied 
rrreatlv by different operators, they furnish the funda¬ 
mental basis for treatment of most obstruction cases 
The combination of these principles with early opera¬ 
tion has enabled some operators to loner tlieir mortality 
rate to around 16 per cent, but when a large senes of 


•Read before the meeting of the 
Duluth, ilinn , Orf 14, 1926 


Western Surgical Association, 
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operations performed b\ a number of surgeons has 
been studied, the rate is usuallj well o%er 50 per cent, 
and I bcliet e this is the case in most communities 
In December, 1923, Dr Thomas G Orr read a 
paper before this societ} giving in detail his experiences 
m experimental intestinal obstruction in the dog In 
bnef, his conclusions were that the fall in blood chlo- 
ndes, which is unnersalh present in this condition is 
closeh associated wntli the toxemia which is the cause 
of death, and tliat the use of a h> pertome salt solution, 
intra\enousl) or subcutancousU, was of great \alue, 
for It not onl) caused the blood chlorides to return to 
normal, but also seemed to combat the toxemia His 
expenmental animals that recei\ed the salt solution, 
after an obstruction had been made by sectioning the 
jejunum and inierting the se\ered ends, lued from 
three to fi^e times as long as those that either did not 
receue it or were gi\en sterile water instead The 
dogs that had a high obstruction rchei ed in a few daj s 
b\ operation that were not gi\en salt solution died of 
toxemia, while of those treated in a similar waj but 
gnen salt solution eight out of ten recorered 
This paper made a profound impression on me, for 
mj own experience in acute obstruction had been ven 
unsabsfactor} Since that time I have been able to 
effect a substantial reduction m m\ operatne mortality, 
and I belieie that the hypertonic salt solution has been 
a \en considerable factor in this reduction 
The number of cases is not large because it is from 
nn own personal experience and is not the result of 
examining records in some large institution I realize 
that the series is too small to serve as a basis for posi- 
tne conclusions but beheie that the reduction in the 
death rate w ill be of some interest 
In the SIX years from January, 1921, to the present 
time, I haie had thirty-eight cases of acute intestinal 
obstruction, twenty cases in the first three years and 
eighteen m the second three years The average tune 
from the onset of symptoms to operation vaned from 
three hours to seven days, with an average time of 
three and one-half days in both series In most cases 
a phisician was not called until the second day, and 
he frequently did not make a correct diagnosis until 
his return on the following day Many of these 
patients lived in small towns at some distance from a 
hospital and often there was the added complication 
of bad roads, so that another half day elapsed before 
the patient reached the hospital Most patients were 
given gastnc lavage before operation and, with a few 
exceptions, local anesthesia was used All operative 
work was done as speedily' as possible and nothing more 
was done than seemed absolutely necessary 
In the first series, there were twenty cases with ten 
deaths, a death rate of 50 per cent There were eight 
cases of paralytic ileus, with four recov'enes and four 
deaths Three cases of mtussuscepbon were diagnosed 
early, and all the patients recovered after operation in 
spite of the fact that all three were tmder 1 year of 
age, one being only 4 months old There were four 
strangulated hernias, three treated by means of enter- 
ostomv and two with bowel resection Two of these 
patients died There were three malignant growths 
of the colon complicated by acute obstruction, one at 
tile cecum and one at the sigmoid Both of these 
patients died within eight hours after a colostomy was 
done imder local anesthesia The third case was a 
Qranoma of the rectum with complete obstruction for 
live (Ja^s patient lived almost two years after 

colostomv and finally died from the cancer There 


was one case of volvulus in which operation was per¬ 
formed seventy hours after the onset of symptoms 
The patient died five hours after the enterostomy was 
done, although he passed gas and the distention was 
relieved One patient with obstruction due to a band 
died twelve hours after operation His symptoms had 
been present for two days before he was examined 
In spite of all the care that could be taken, most of tlie 
patients developed a profound toxemia Two had a 
sev ere diarrhea w ith toxemia, and the operativ e relief 
of the obstruction seemed only to hasten the fatal 
termination 

Three cases are reported here that seem somewhat 
typical of the cases in this senes and can be compared 
later with similar cases in the second senes 


Case 1—B A, a man aged 68 a Suede, emplo 3 ed as a 
mechanic, had been in good health until the present illness, 
March 3, 1921, of moderatelj severe abdominal pain, for 
vvhicli he took a cathartic without results except an increase 
m the pain The abdomen became distended, vomiting became 
of the intestinal tjpe, and the bowels could not be moved He 
did not call a phjsiaan until the morning of the second da 3 , 
and was referred to me for operation on the evening of the 
third da 3 , with a diagnosis of acute intestinal obstruction 
Operation was performed under local anesthesia, March 6, 
seventv hours after the obstruction had occurred A left 
rectus inasion disclosed a greatb dilated colon and ileum, 
and a volvulus at the sigmoid which was dark blue The 
sigmoid was straightened and the discolored intestine brought 
outside the abdomen and opened after the wound had been 
c'osed There was a free discharge of gas and liquid feces, 
and the distention subsided considerabb In a short tune, 
however, the patient’s pulse became increasingly rapid, he 
went into a stupor, and he died five hours after the operabom 
Pnor to the operation, his general condition, aside from the 
abdominal distention and vomiting, seemed quite good, but 
as soon as the obstruction was reheved he became rapidly 
worse 


Case 2—L U, a girl, aged 8, was operated on, April 17, 
1921, for a ruptured appendix The appendix was removed 
and drainage instituted After three da 3 s of stormy con¬ 
valescence she improved for a week, and then began to vomiL 
The dramage had ceased the temperature ranged from 97 8 
to 99 4, and the abdomen was flaccid. How ev er w ith the 
vomiting, the abdomen became distended and coils of intestme 
were visible beneath the skm She was given physostigmine 
and pituitary extract, high enemas and repeated gastnc lavage, 
and for a penod of aght days showed occasional signs of 
improvement only to get worse and develop more distention 
and vomitmg She died sixteen days after operation, appar¬ 
ently from the toxema of the obstruction, for signs of 
peritonitis were absent. Autopsy could not be obtained 


Case 3—B H, a woman, aged 44, a housewife, single, 
developed a strangulated nght femoral hernia, which was at 
first thought to be an enlarged inguinal gland. She was 
referred for operation with the correct diagnosis, on the 
fourth day of the obstruction She seemed to be m’e.xcellent 
phv sical condition and m spite of the duration of the obstruc¬ 
tion the abdomen was only moderately distended, although it 
seemed v cry tight. 

A low nght rectus incision was made, the hernia reduced 
and the bowel returned to the abdomen As about 2 inches 
of the ileum was gangrenous, the bowel was resected and an 
end-to-end anastomosis was done. She awakened from the 
ether anes^ebc in good condition, passed gas from the rectum 

m, she became toxic and stuporous, and she died seventeen 
operation An autopsy revealed moderately 
distended mtestmes and a perfect anastomosis without leakage 

recovered if she 

could have withstood the toxemia a few hours more. 


In the next three years I began using salt solution, 
and the second senes of cases presents an entirely dif¬ 
ferent appearance The types of cases were much the 
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rather free use of a s’ pTr cc„;"sote,o7™Z™k 
d londe gmn according „ie method of Haclen and 
the iisekf In personal experience with 

acKocated by^ Cakkkrcperator 

sometimes with the addition of ethylene Before the 
operation, the administration of a 3 per cent solution 
01 sodium chloride as started, and fontmued until a 
quart had been given The needles were left in place 
and 1 or _ more quarts given within the next few 
Hours, according to the appaient need 

The t 3 pes of cases were as follows There were six 
carcinomas of the bowel with acute obstruction, the 
growth being located in the rectum in three cases, in 
the sigmoid in two and in the transverse colon in one 
this last patient died shortly after the colostomy was 
done, and the use of the salt solution apparently did 
not affect the toxemia All the others recovered from 
the operation, left the hospital, and subsequently died 
from cancer at periods varying from three to eleven 
months after operation There were four cases of 
strangulated hernias, in which in one enterostomy and 
in iw'o end-to-end anastomosis was done All four 
jiatients recovered There were two patients with 
intussusception, one diagnosed early and operated on 


area 

any 
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recovery, leaving the hospital m two weeks 
live sjmptoms from reLmaJorof adhesm^^^ 

-rtes Of devkoMT7.L";'reS 

repealed attaAskf'abtairal'km ’’SrkirSst’ foZ 

£m and leiuiL ^ greatly distended 

apsTd Ther^ r ^'as col¬ 

lapsed There were many adhesions from the appendix to 

the l eum, about 3 feet from the ileocecal vahrc^usine 

S <=overed v^th adhe 

a ^ inflamed The adhesions were separated 

and the obstruction relieved, which caused the lower end of 
the Ileum to fi 1 with gas The appendix was removed and 
he abdomen closed w ithout drainage The paUent did not 
stand the operation well, although it required only twenty 
minutes One pint of a 3 per cent salt solution was given 
and repeated m two hours He improved for twenty-fo“ 
hours, then developed more distenUon and intestinal vomiting 
1 he stomach was washed out twice a day and more salt solit 
E he gradually improved, had normal 


wuthm two hours recovered as would be expected, the bovvermovementsimproved, had normal 
other, a child of 8 months, had a gangrene of the also has not had a recurrence of the^^Tms 
ascending colon and died within a few hours after 

drainage had been established In four cases of , conserve time tliese case reports are 

obstruction by a band, two apparently congenital and abstracted very briefly, and I realize that the actual 
two secondary to pelvic and appendical adhesions, the of thirty-eight cases in the two series is too 

patients all recovered Two patients with paralytic to enable one to formulate any definite ideas 

. 1 -..- r -,1 - - <• - 1 , . . However, the fact that under almost identical condi 
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ileus following operations for appendical peritonitis 
lecovered without further operation, following the free 
use of 3 per cent salt solution 

Cases somewhat similar to those in the first series 
are as follows 

Case 4—Mrs T C R, aged 67, a housewife, had a stran¬ 
gulated right inguinal hernia The abdomen was distended, 
there was fecal vomiting, and the patient was quite toxic 
Operation fifty-four hours after the onset of symptoms 
revealed a small area of ileum about 3 cm in diameter, black 
and gangrenous This was resected and an end-to-end anas¬ 
tomosis done This patient received 3 quarts of 3 per cent 
salt solution within twelve hours Her convalescence was 
as good as in the average appendectomy case, and she left 
the hospital on the fourteenth day in good condition 
Case S— Mrs G A, aged 32, a housewife, who had recently 
recovered from a gonorrheal salpingitis without operation, 
developed acute obstructive symptoms which were at first 
thought to be an exacerbation of the pelvic symptoms while 
she was still a hospital patient Operation was delayed until 
the distention was extreme and the symptoms had been present 
for more than forty-eight hours At operation, Nov 1, 1925, 
a low midlme inasion disclosed coils of ileum gieatly distended 

1 Hnden R L, and Orr, T G Expenmental Obstruction of the 
1 ’Exper Med 41 707 718 (June) 1925, Reducing the Sur 
\L\ Risk m Some Gastro Intestinal Conditions, J A M A 85 812|14 
(Sept 12) 1925, Obstruction of the Jejunum Arch Surg 11 859 882 

^*2 ^Rossfj VV Hypertonic Saline in Adynamic Ileus, Canad M A J 
16 214'244 (Match) 1926 
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tions J have been able to cut my operaPve mortality 
from 50 per cent to 11 1 per cent in intestinal obstruc¬ 
tion makes me feel that I am justified in drawing the 
following conclusions 

1 The free use of a hypertonic salt solution is 
effective m neutralizing the toxemia of intestinal 
obstruction 

2 It would seem clinically that the use of this solu¬ 
tion enables the toxic patient to live from one to three 
days longer and thus to be able to recover from liis 
operation, whereas without it he would be quite apt to 
become more toxic and die within a few hours after 
the obstruction was relieved 

24 North Main Street 

Traimng for Research—Curiosity alone will not make 
more than a laboratory dabbler, a dilettante of science Many 
other qualities must be added to make a worthy researcher 
Knowledge, both wide and deep, of his subject and of related 
sciences is needed to fit him for his work and to help him 
to surmount the difficulties with which the paths of science 
are so liberally sprmkled Coupled with this need of knonl- 
edge IS the need for technical skill and the abilitj to uork 
neatly and accurately These can, save in exceptional cases, 
be cultivated to a reasonable extent if not naturally present 
They may not be essential, but they do greatlj facilitate his 
work—Bigger, J W Irish J M Sc G 19 (Jan) 1927 
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AN OPERATION TOR THE RELIEF OF 
PVRALASIS OF THE GLLTEUS 
MAXIMUS MUSCLE 

frank r. ober, md 

BOSTON 

Parahsis of the gluteus niaximus muscle is seen 
\en frequentl} in polioiinelitis ^ To the present, con- 
structi\e measures offered for its relief are few == 
\\hen the parahsis is so e\tensi\e that the patient 
cannot raise the leg against graMta, the gait is aerj 
unsightla and disabling The hip joint is often flexed, 
espeaallj when the thigh flexors haae good power, and 
dislocation of the hip joint ma\ occur 

It IS mv intention in this paper to present a new 
method for the relief of gluteus parahsis, and to dis- 


Parahsis ot the gluteus medius muscle is often asso¬ 
ciated with parahsis of the gluteus maximus The 
operation of Legg for relief of medius paral}sis is 
a era successful and is combined aaith ma method 
Haanng been interested in the aerj disabling limp 
seen in gluteus maximus parahsis, it occurred to me 
that fascia which does not stretch, aaould be far supe¬ 
rior to silk from both a surgical and a phasiologic 
standpoint I therefore determined to use a long strip 
of fascia lata obtained from the lateral aspect of the 
thigh, and, Jul}" 5, did the operation descnbed beloav 
on a patient at the New England Peabodi Home for 
crippled children 

REPORT OF CASE 

E L, a bo\, aged 10 jears, had had pohcmijelitis with an 
extensile iniohement of both legs and abdomen, Sept 18, 
1920 He had been under treatment b 3 the Hanard Infantile 



Fig 1 —Skin masion from first lumbar 
♦n superior iliac spine 1 inch lateral 

0 me spmotis processes exposing deep fascia 
and muscles of the back. 



Fig 2 —Skin incision of lateral 
aspect of thigh from tip of trochanter 
to 1 inch above patella exposing 
fascia lata and tensor faseme latae. 



Fig 3 —A outer half of erector spmae group 
split off and dissected free from its attachment 
B method of suturing fascia lata to inferior eur 
face of freed spinal muscles 


cuss bnefl} the operations of Lange and Kreuscher, 
snd also that of Legg® for gluteus medius paraljsis 
^nge frees the outer half or two thirds of the lower 
end of the sacrospmahs muscles from the surrounding 
niuscles and the dium Sei eral long heai'y silk strands 
fh^ trochanter and passed upw ard under 

e skin and sutured to the end of the freed muscle, a 
s rand of silk is also passed from the trochanter to ^e 
i^^lQ -^1 *^*tim Lange began using his operation 


of f operation is similar, but he puts a square 

th under the junction of the raw muscle and 

s silk to pre\ent adhesions to the crest of the ihum 
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Infantile Paratvsis in Vermont 1924 p 214 
t-upuhliahed Operation for the Relief of Gluteus 
Kreu*cher P H The Substitution of the Erector 
Gluteal Muscles, Surg Gj-ncc. Obst. 40 593 (Mav) 
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Transplantation of Ten'or Fasciae F ci no fi s m Cases 
5 ilcdius J X M A 80 242 2-i4 (Jan. 27) 102J 


Parahsis Commission for more than tiio \ears He was 
not allowed to walk for more than one jear, and durmg that 
period he was gi\ en exerases Oct. 5 1922 he had a peroneal 
tendon transplant for i-algus on the right foot. In Julj, 1925, 
none of the muscles m the left loner e.xtremitj, e.xcept the 
iliopsoas could function agamst graah and the gait was 
extremel) disabhng e\en when the leit leg was supported by 
a brace. Juh 5, 1925, the following operaUon was done 

1 An inasion was made (fig 1) from the le\el of the first 
lumbar \ ertebra and 1 inch lateral to the spinous processes 
downward opposite the posterior infenor spine of the sacrum, 
exposmg the gliding fasaa o\er the muscles in this region! 

2 This fascia was mased longitudinallj near the spinous 
processes and cleared from the muscle. 

3 The outer half of the ereaor spmae with its aponeurosis 
was separated irom the inner half and from the muscles 
lateral to it. the masions being cameo down to the lov er end 
of the skin masion (fig 2) 

4 The muscle thus split off was treed irom the bodj and 
crest of the ihum from the sacrum and irom the tranrverse 
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processes jn such a way that a free flap of muscle about 
obtLmed ^ three-fourths inch thick was 


Joes A M A 
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evel of the patella, c\posmg the tensor fasciae latae and 
tnc lascia lata 

6 The tensor was freed as in Legg’s operation (fig 4). but 
the incisions m the fascia arc earned down the leg as far as 
the skin incision ex¬ 
tends, so that one has 
a long flap of fascia 
1 inch Wide This 
flap was separated 
from tlie muscles of 
the thigh (fig 2) 

7 A hole was drilled 
through the femur 
just below the neck 
at the level of the 
gluteus maximus ten¬ 
don and the long 
flap of fascia drawn 
through the hole from 
before, backi/ard At 
that point the edges 
of the fascia were 
sutured to the glu¬ 
teus maximus tendon 

8 The free end of 
the fascial flap was 
drawn up under the 
gluteal fascia to the 
lower angle of the 
first incision, care 
being taken to keep 
the gliding surface of 
tlie fascia next to the 
iliac bone 

9 The free end of 
the erector spinae 
muscle uas laid on 
top of the fascial flap 
(fig 4), which had 
been scarified, so that 
they overlapped 2 or 
3 inches, and then the 

edges of the fascial flap and the aponeurosis of tlie erector 
spinae muscle were sutured under moderate tension, thus 
making a tendon extension from the erector spinae muscle to 



Fig 4—Long flap of tensor fasciae 1J4 
Indies wide dissected free from the thigh 
up to and induding some muscle fibers of 
the tensor fasciae latae, A, flap of fascii ex 
tending up to spinal muscles, B hole drilled 
through femur at lei'cl of insertion of glu 
teus maximus tendon, C, edge of fascia 
space closed ivith mattress sutures 



j-,g s _E L., SIX weeks after operation, showing ability to raise leg 
against gravity 

the femur (fig 4) All the wounds were closed in layers with 

fine black silk. The leg was put up m a long 

Three weeks after tlie operation the patient could exttmd 
the lee while in the prone position, against gravity (tig OJ 

by the examiner 


shown that flexion deformity of the hio 
may be relieved by dividing the tensor fasciae trans? 
ersely just above the kmee, and this operation has 

Infill of fioing the tensor fasciae 

transplant Since July, 1926. I have not bored the 
transverse hole below the trochanter for the purpose 
of inserting the fascia, especially m those cases in 
which power is absent in the tensor fasciae latae. my 
technic has been to dissect the strip of fascia up to the 
insertion of the fascia lata into the gluteus maximus 
tendon, and then follow out the technic as described 
above in passing the tendon up over the buttocks 
Indications for the operation are (1) paralysis of 
the gluteus maximus muscle, (2) paralytic dislocation 
of the hip, and (3) flexion deformity of the hip, when 
associated with gluteus maximus paralysis 
234 Marlborough Street 
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The clinical results of the malana treatment of 
general paralysis have been on the whole very grati¬ 
fying Some remission can be expected in a high per¬ 
centage of cases, and not a few chmeal arrests of 
considerable standing have been reported Serologic 
changes are usually less striking and take place more 
slowly, but great improvement may also be expected 
along these lines In spite of these results, there has 
been great and justifiable hesitanc)'^ on the part of most 
investigators m speaking of the “recovery” or “heal¬ 
ing” of general paralysis The farthest they will go 
is to say that the disease process has been “arrested ” 

Under such circumstances additional help and infor¬ 
mation may be gained by the study of brains from those 
patients who have undergone the treatment by malana 
and have died either as a result of the infection or 
later from some mtercurrent disease 

A few such studies have been made, notably by 
Straussler and Koskmas,^ on the material from the 
Vienna clinic Kirschbaum has also reported a senes, 
and Gerstmann ^ reviews the histologic results of these 
authors Lewis, Hubbard and Dyar^ have reported 
four cases from St Elizabeth’s Hospital Of_ these 
reports, the first is the most comprehensive Straussler 
and Koskinas examined the brains of thirty-eight 
patients, most of them ivithin a few months after the 
inoculation of malana They state that a clinical 
remission is associated with regression and the arrest 

4 Yount C C Role of the Tensor Fasciae Femons in Produanff 
Defor^.rj Bone & Joint Surg 8 171 (Jan) 1926 

1 ^ltr 5 uMler^aiS**Kosli^s*'*'weiterc Untcrsuchungcn fiber den Em 
flusi d« Malanabehandlung der prog^ssiven Pai^jse auf den histofutb^ 


logischen . 

2 Gerstmann Uie 

’^'TLewS^N^oT: Hubbard, L =>"<5 Ilyar, % Malar.: 
Treatment of Paretic Neurosjphilis, Am. J p 5 >chiat 4 175 (Oct) 
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of the pathologic jiroccss Si\ months after the infec¬ 
tion tlie meninges are found shghth thickened, the \es- 
sels normal and without pen\ascular infiltration The 
cortical laminae are normal in width, and the c 3 to- 
architecture is undisturbed There is slight richness in 
nuclei of the zonal la.Ner, but gha proliferation is absent 
Rare infiltrating cells are found m the cortex, some m 
the subcortical white matter and in the meninges They 
are all lymphocj-tes Gha proliferation and red cells 



Fig. 1 -—EarU reaction of general paralytic corte'^ to malaria A white 
naoj aged 54 had a pnmarj lesion in 1896 which wtis treated Hcmi 
picgia occu^ed in 1921 followed bj eleven intravenous injections and 
merwr^ He presented a tj^ncal dinical picture of adN*anced general 
paralysis on admission in October, 1924 The blood and sptiuu 6uid 
'Nassermaon reaction was 4 plus globulin 4 plus cells 14 per cubic 
colloidal gold test, SS55444332 Malana inoculation was done 
in Udober 1925 Three chills with fever continued in spite of quinine 
Death from pneumonia occurred ten days after the first 
The illustration is a low power view of the frontal cortex Con 
TfitP * proliferation and many vessels may be noted Perivascular 
*iJ9*^hcm IS intense, tvith foa of IjTnphocytic conglomeration resembling 
^ury gammas Lamination is disordered the meninges are quite hcaMly 
infiltrated, but plasma cells arc rare. 


are absent In otlier words, general paralysis is unrec¬ 
ognizable Gerstmann states that wnthout knowledge 
of the previous history of the case, the diagnosis on 
histologic grounds of general paralysis would be made 
only with great difficulty Photomicrographs attest the 
truth of these statements 

It IS with laudable caution that in the face of these 
results the authors do not go farther than to speak of 
remission rather than recovery The healing process is 
self-evident, almost amounting to a restitutio ad 
t’llcgnmi 

The steps by which this process of healing is accom- 
1 ff clear, and they are susceptible 

th mterpretations Patients dying early in 

c course of the malana often show very marked exac¬ 
erbation of the mflammatory process, according to 
erstmann and to Straussler and Koskinas The peri- 
' ascular infiltrations are enormous, plasma cells escape 
rom the vascular sheaths into the surrounding tissue 
int mihar}' gummas are formed This process is 
^ erpreted by these authors as a change from a malig- 
to a benign disease process, probably on tlie 
^lat the gummas later undergo resolution 
speaks of tins reaction as possiblj’^ a healing 
(Heilentzundung of Bier) I have found 
aft *ti!^ these described in patients dying soon 
tprfJt ^ 'Eduction of malana, although not as charac- 
jj,'Collections of round cells, as the Viennese 
ors term niihar\' gummas I can fully corroborate 


their ohscnatioiis in the patients dying months 
altcrw’ard 

^1} material includes the four cases previously stud¬ 
ied bj Lcwms, Hubbard and D}ar and eleven others 
that have come to necropsy since then Two of Lew'is’ 
patients and six of mine died within a few weeks after 
the first chill From the standpoint of the process of 
repair, these brains are the most interesting and sug¬ 
gests e Of the seven others, two were complete fail¬ 
ures One of these patients seemed to be naturally 
resistant to malana, for he wms inoculated on three dif¬ 
ferent occasions and developed two mild attacks of 
malaria that subsided spontaneously after four or five 
parox 3 sms Tlie other patient was allowed to have 
fourteen chills, hut never showed any clinical or sero¬ 
logic improvement and died about three years later 
(fig 7) In both cases the general para^dic process 
appeared to be unaffected by the malana therapy 
Another brain from a patient dying four months after 
malaria showed almost complete arrest of the paralytic 
process, and the other four showed not only complete 
disappearance of the inflammatory and degenerative 
lesions but also considerable repair of the cortex These 
patients lived ten, secenteen, eighteen and nineteen 
months after the malana treatment, havang had four¬ 
teen, sc\en, ten and tivelve chills, respectively 

Dunng the early stages of the malana treatment, the 
appearance of the cerebral cortex is stnking The 
usual general paralytic process seems to be exaggerated 
(fig 1) The cortex is narrow’ed and its density 
increased by tlie large number of cells present Blood 
\essels stand out w’lth great prominence, both because 
of their size and on account of their large collars of 
infiltrating cells These collars at times seem to extend 



. urganiration ot perivascular exudate A i\hite man aged 32 

iiad sjTmilis in 1918 which was treated Acute onset of general paralysis 
oct^rred in 1924 with elation and confusion. He w^ grandiose talkative 
and disonented and was very destructi\c to bedding The pupils Were 
^ivc tbvrc was slight slurring of speech, tremor and fair coordination 
The reflexes nere about nornuO The spinal fluid IVasseTmann reaction 
f “ j'^re c^s 22 colloidal gold test, 554321000 

™ ^ 15-5 There Mere ten parox 

J 5“''^ dunng the lever and maniacal at other times^^His 

'5110 of quinine the fever continued 
'«reme hemolytic anemia 
Invh m,v ^ ^ The niustration is a 

hf\«sTl, the hip^mpmt lie infiltration is execssne about 

‘ nudci tend to_^ elongated and there is a fibrillar 
IS und^oinr^rg^'a^i^Uol'’" ' ■nflammatory penvaseular exudate 


out into the neighboring tissue Gha is present in great 
profusion On closer examination of the blood vessels, 
there is found a striking sohditt to the perivascular 
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evudate (fig 2) The cells, instead of lying free m 
the veiy loose meshes of the adventitia, are bound 
together by a delicate pmk-stained mateiial of fibrillar 
structure Many of the nuclei are elongated, and 
instead of the usual plasma cells, l}mphocytes predonv 





* * 







Fig 3—Fibrous iicurogin in cnrly stsgc A wliite "omin aged 31 
Mhose case was reported m detail Ii> Lems Hubbard and D>ar, Jpd not 
bad Ejpliilittc infection or tirc\ ions treatment She had been jua^md 
twicc.^ Petit mal attacks bad occurred oier a Jiumber of years A bemi 
nlecic attack in 1921 isas followed by confusion, disorientation, irritability 
Snd alolent behavior The pupillary reflexes were sluggish, there were 
somc'trcmor and speech defect, with weakness and hypotonia on the nght 
side The blood Wassermann reaction was doubtful, spinal fluid, 4 plus 
2 Xs cells. 21 per cubic millimeter, colloidal gold test, 
5555554^0 ^Convulsions were occasionally noted 

L\“nous ^pcVdc but emaciated rapidly cfeA 

tn Anril 1923 There were two ctiills (one terminal), with six eie^ 
JTno tomnerature Death from bronchopneumonia occurred three 

trating into the organizing perivascular exudate 

mate with fibroblasts and phagocytic gha cells Gha 
stains show tliat the vascular processes of the fibrous 
t\pe of cell are penetrating into this mass of new!) 
formed perivascular tissue (fig 3) It seems as I^^oug 
this marked aggreation of cells m the f 
was a manifestation of organization of an inflammato y 
evudate The interstitial connective tissue can be 

demonstrated st.ll more clearly ves 

as Mallory’s or Klarfeld’s (fig 4) The cortical ves 

sels appear to possess walls many tunes the oo^* 
th.cimess SoinOThat of this appearance is to he yen 
m mdraary cases of long =“.d.ng and espy ahy m 
cases of juvenile general ^ 

SS^“ahom ft? rebels, and a distiyt ^ 

yron The lamination can scar^^ Gha cells are 

account of the marked P[°tratum and the lim- 

greatly increased m the peripheral stratun;p a 

Lg fayer of gta fiffV.n£?n h„™s ea?ly 
also show marked cellular ’ lasma cells are 

as ten days aher "“e' portion’s of the bram for 

decidedly scarce Ih , ^ ^ i „ j^„es The subepen- 
the most part show ana ^le 

dymal layer of neur g . ^ sometimes 

ependyma is sometim ^^reated cases Indeed, the 
overgrown, jUSt as m tl e regress, and in one 

granular ependymitis seems n^t to reg 

case was the only str g menigovascu- 

chymatous neurosyphihs oPier signs had 

lar type had been present at aii 

disappeared 


After the preliminary organization of the pernascu- 
lar exudate there is progressive reduction m its volume, 
with gradual disappearance of the cellular elements, but 
a certain amount of fibrous tissue remains about the 
vessel wall even in the late cases The superficial ves¬ 
sels seem to be more affected, a feature noted by Gerst- 
mann The horde of arterioles and venules that plow 
up the paretic cortex is absent, and in its stead there 
is a moderately increased number of capillaries of 
small size, regularly disposed, with flat endothelium, 
really made evident only by special stains Perivascu¬ 
lar infiltration in the successfully treated cases has 
entirely dropped out Only a rare lymphocyte is to be 
found, and the fat-filled microglia cells have also disap¬ 
peared Fat and iron are not to be demonstrated in the 
cortex The neuroglia has reverted to its former proto¬ 
plasmic type, although occasional cells seem to form a 
transition stage between the fibrous and the protoplas¬ 
mic The number of these protoplasmic gha cells is not 
excessive They are small and separated m Cajal 
preparations Again, as regards the microglia cells, rod 
nuclei have disappeared, and even in Hortega impregna¬ 
tions only an occasional small nucleus with delicate 
polar processes is to be observed, a marked departure 
from the observations in the ordinary cases of gen¬ 
eral paralysis The satellite cells seem to be rather 
abundant 

The condition of the ganglion cells depends to a con¬ 
siderable extent on the terminal forces at wmrk Thus, 
in a patient in good clinical remission dying of tubercu¬ 
losis, the cells show rather marked acute degenerative 
changes, uhereas in a case of ruptured aneurysm they 
are intact to a very great degree Shrunken cells with 
wavy outlines and hyperchromatic bodies, or shadow 
cells with nearly invisible nuclei form no part of the 
picture More remarkable from the standpoint of the 
general paralytic process is the nearly normal thickness 
of the cortex and its normal lamination I will except 
from this category a case that had reached the fully 
demented stage before the malaria was inoculated 





F,g 4-Flbroni liyplk,”'.'ire 

SKre'd Kvus-pf «d.™ dw,™ 

lation of the exudate 

/I- cv natient had had general paralysis for 

(fig 5) P ^ nineteen months after the 

four years, and he liv 
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normal in depth and the \anous cellular hminae could 
be picked out with con-^iderable faciht\ (fig 6) Here, 
then, are two features distinguishing treated from 
untreated cases the depth of the cortex and the regu- 
Lant\ of the lamination 

Tlie matenal at hand is too scant\ to enable one to 
sa} whether or not there is an actual increase in the 
depth of the cortex follow mg malaria therapy Possi- 
bh the arrest of the jiarahtic process takes place at a 
time when the cortical atropln has not progressed to 
an\ marked degree The alternatue possibility of 
increase m depth of the cortex after abolition ot the 
injunng process must be considered, howe\er, for e\cn 
in the hrge amount of matenal of Straussler and Kos- 
kinas, the cortex was noted as being normal in thick¬ 
ness In some of their cases there must ha\e been 
rather extensne deterioration before the treatment was 
undertaken The cortex of the treated case seems to 
be thicker than tliat of the untreated case of the same 
duration 

The restoration of lamination seems to be consequent 
on the absorption of exudate and the regression of the 
proliferatne endartentis Yet it is somewhat difficult 



Paralytic cortex long after treatment A white man aged 55 
, 9IQ not Kive 3. hlstorv of trmlrilifto lalitl# 


anrl ? hutory of syphilitic infection Iwcame cuphonc la 

August, 1919 He was treated with arsphenamitiej 


lonc labile 

lamitiej six 
the nght 
iech det^ 
spinal finid 


UtioTi. ^ ,^°*Piete wreck,' was he given malana tnocu 

did nnt . 1 ?^ disease subsided spontaneously after seven paroxysms. He 
^ improvement, but there was cousioerable serologic 
tiotis blood and spinal fluid Wassermann rcac 

colloidal ^ 1 ? * 1 ^ cubic millimeter 

the ^11(^000 The patient died otspontaneous rupture 

coTter Ti,* illustratton is a low pov.cr view of the frontal 

Umination somewhat fibrosed the cortex is thinned but 

cuHt in tit** 9 aite well prj^rved Tliere is considerable gliosis espe 
in the npper layer. There absence of infiltratioo. 


^ the lamination has actually been restored 

w ether the underlynng arrangement of the ganglion 
nrnl obscured rather than disturbed by the great 
trin * ^ mfiltratn e changes in the gha and 

*Up elements It can certainty be said that 

that appearance of the cortex is gone, and 

^ epical dendntes of the py ramidal cells all point 
l^nie direction, a condition certainly altered in 
takpc °i parahsis (fig S) I believe that there 

it\ along wrth this resumption of normal polar- 

for wb h a migration toward the laminz 

from wt. P^Jsicochemical structure is adapted anc 
newK fp'" displaced by^ the boring action ol 

imed 1 essels and the forces exerted by the 


proliferated and hyperplastic fibrous glia cells Isolated 
ncr\ e cells are endow ed w itli certain capacities for 
mo\ement, and the In mg cerebral cortex is at best a 
soft protoplasmic mass m which it is fairly safe to say 
that small displacements are possible The lamination 



Pig 6—ParaljtJC cortex seicntecn months after malana treatment A 
white man aged 56 bad bad syphflitic infection m 1898 treated with 
mcrcuiy and iodides. Onset of general paralysis occurred in November 
1923 with headache confusion hallucinations and grandiose dclnsions- 
TThe face was flattened on the left side the pupils r*crc irregular and 
unequal and sluggish to light, speech was slnmng the Achilles reflexes 
^ere lost. Malana inoculation was done m Decemoer 192*4 There were 
tuelvc chills which subsided under Quinine. Six months later he was 
worHng in the twd giving no trouble and improving steadily m his 
mental condition. He died suddenly of ruptured aneurysm. Serologic 
examination on admission revealed blood and spinal fluid Wassermann 
reaction 4 plus globulin 4 plus cells 23 per cubic mHlimeter colloidal 
gold test 5554321000 Serologic examination a year later showed blood 
and spinal flnid Wassermann reaction 2 plus globulin 3 plus cells 
3 per cubic millimeter, colloidal gold test, 4444321000 The illastration 
is a low power new of the frontal cortex. The menm^es are slightly 
thickened the cortex is normal in depth xnth good lamination and absence 
of gliosis Infiltrations are absent i essels practically normal This 
should be compared with figure 7 



Fig 7—A failure in the malana treatment of general paralysis A 
white man aged 4d bad a chancre in 1907 which was given actiie 
treatment. He mamed in 1909 and had two healthy cHldrcu. Onset of 
general paralysis occurred in 1920 with restlessness and failure m judg 
tnent and memory Examination revealed tremors of the tongue cydids 
^8crs slumng speech sluggish pupils unequal knee lerLs and 
slight incoordination blood Wassermann reaction, negative spinal fluid, 
e plus, cells 21 per cubic millimeter colloidal gold test, 

5335532100 He continued to receiTe ngorous antisvpbilitic treatraent, 
including injections by the Swift Ellis method but deteriorated progres- 
«vdy in ^lay, 1923 be was given malana and bad fourteen chills 
spite of this the condibon become worse he was untidy resistive, and 
h^ to be tube-fed The serologic condition was unuaproved and be died 
Itmg abs cess m July 1926 more than three years after the malana. 
The Ulnstration is a low power view of the front^ cortex showing menin 
gitis cortical atrophv hrpcrvasculosis v.ith plasma cell infiltration and 
marked gliosis 
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in these late cases is too good to have reappeared meiely 
as the result of clearing up of the general paralytic 
debris In iny opinion there has been actual recon¬ 
struction of the cortical laminatioiia 

The number of ganglion cells in the cortex is defi¬ 
nitely reduced The cells are more widely spaced tlian 
normal, and m the various laminae, particularly in tlie 
third and fourth, there are acellular areas of larger and 
nailer size, not due to healed infarcts and not showing 
ecognizable increase in neuroglia. These acellular 
as have been described in \anous conditions and in 
t le normal by Dunlap In the cases of general paralysis 
successfully treated by malaria, how^ever, they are quite 
abundant and unusually large They are left evidently 
by the disappearance of groups of cortical neurons 
' The meninges in these successfully treated cases are 
usuall}’’ soniew’hat thickened and w'hitish This is due 
again probably to the organization of the inflammatory 



r,g 8-Normal gangl.on cell Tlfjctafl' 

colored man aged 44, s^hdis Onset cl general ^rahsis 

and Dyar. d.d not hate and restlessness. On adra.ssmn 

occurred in Apnl. 1922, irntaDU > judgment tvas poor, 

he was quiet, agreeable, accessible and cone ^ ^ 

his memory /air, uith "’*5 '®™iilous. The knee jerks were e-xagperated, 
l,r>s nnd fingers tremuloi^ t, iirA.-a...nnnn reaction was 


and Romberg'S sign was - — ^ negatitc, cells, prr 

negatite, spinal ‘i %55®5431000 Malaria inoculation was done 

milltmclcr, colloidal gold tc^. 555^ luu^y subsiding 

in DcccnibcTi 1922 there were nhvsically* was allowed out of 

He imp^tccf rapidly, ^?.ouVSds’ The pup.llan reac 

the hospital on visit, ^d ^is condition became worse 

t ons returned In October, 1923, n s co ,„ustration is a h gh 

died the correct polarity of the ganglion 

exudate by hymg 

lymphoc} tes are sometime ependyma 

fissires, but plasma cells are not fo'Wd 

shows characteristic ol»"S „{ general paraly- 

gha fibers laid down ‘ The con- 

SIS are not removed, at least jn the late 

rate?“ewc“o®Sow why so little imp’rovcmcnt is to be 

expected m *5 P"PSvs°s"drrcferosis of the dorsal 
In a case of but meningeal mfiltra- 

“orand^faf wke absent, indicafm" a slat nary 

SpirSietes have not been foi , 

eases treated by . / ' 

Therapeutic malana js ,n V^rnera 

Zifli*Moo"s During the following n 


the exudates are resorbed and the glia and Aascular 
tissue regress to a great degree Finall), the cortical 
architecture is reconstructed by resumed cellular polar¬ 
ity and restored lamination and perhaps b} thickening 
of the cortex The gangbon cells of the cortex are 
more or less reduced m number Fibrous gha beneath 
the pia and ependyma changes little Spirochetes are 
not found 

On the basis of fifteen cases of general parahsis 
treated by malana m which the patients died later, it 
may be prophesied that eventuall} the term recoiery 
w ill come to be used for certain cases instead of remis¬ 
sion Except for some reduction in the number oi 
neurons m the cerebral cortex and marginal fibnllar 
gliosis, tlie anatomic picture practicall} does not dewate 
from the normal, and tlie brain is eiidentl} m satisfac¬ 
tory working condition, to judge from histologic appear¬ 
ances The necessity for early treatment is indicated 
by complete anatomic arrest wnthout clinical lmpro^e- 
nient m a case of four y'ears’ duration before treatment 

1801 Eje Street, NW 
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pcr'onal or familial did not include asthma Iia\-fc%cr, 
urticaria, angioneurotic edema or eczema 

\ desensitizing dose of a few minims of antitoxin was 
injected beneath tlic skin ot the nglit arm without reaction 
Tliirtt minutes later an intramuscular dose of 20000 units 
was gi\en into the nght hip An immediate reaction did not 
occur The leukootcs were 18,000, Not ember 25, and imme- 
diateh alter the antitoxin were 13 700 per cubic millimeter 
During the following three dajs the appearance of the narcs 
changed but little, and a set ere continuous pain in the left side 
of the face required morphine December 3, the maxillart 
sinuses were punctured and the left contained pus The acute 
pain was relietcd bt the puncture and washing of the sinuses 
On the afternoon of December 3 six dajs after the anti¬ 
toxin there suddenlt det eloped an acute, tert marked and 
generalized enlargement of the superficial Ijanph nodes Tiie 
next da) the sites of serum injection, in tlic right arm and 
thigh, were markedlt swollen, red and tender 
Cultures for diphtheria taken, December 3, and again 
December 4 contained man\ diphtheria organisms At 
10 a. m. December 5 the membrane cotenng the narcs had 
extended antenorh to the skm margin but the throat was 
not edematous At 3 p m the u\-ula was becoming edematous, 
and at 7 30 p m tlie edema of the uwula and soft palate was 
marked. Membrane was not Msible in the pliarjiix. In spite 
of the obxaous signs of scrum sickness, it was not thought 
advisable to withhold antitoxin longer At 8 30 p m a 
desensitizing dose of antitoxm was given in the left arm 
After thirtv minutes, during which time the pulse or tempera¬ 
ture did not change or untoward sjmptoms develop 40,000 
■units was given intramuscularlv into the left hip Nothing 
i^estive of an immediate anaphvlactic shock followed. 
Three hours after the injection the hip and arm were greatlv 
swollen At the immediate sites of injection the edema formed 
a verv firm, nontender mass There was an area of blanchmg 
™ ’u diameter over the summit of the swelling in the 
■diigh and a similar but smaller area on the arm The sur- 
tomding tissues were also much swollen but were soft, red 
and tender The leukoevtes were 16 800 the dav before 
injection and 10,400 on the dav followmg injection 



1 (case 1) —Oater aspect of left tlugb. 


thigh and arm remained abou 
Sraduallx e-^nept that the edema and rednes 

^nd each thigh and arm were mvolvei 

the area wh,ot, c fellow On the third daj 

appearance nf blanched began to take on the mottlei 

the sentic tx-e ^^'"^^nular blood The temperature was o 
^'on was made following mjection, an ma 

fhigh There ° mass on the outer aspect of the lef 
serosanuuin^^ hssue necrosis but frank pus was abseni 
fat dmnW ^ discharge contammg necrotic tissue an 
P ets started soon after the incision. Br Decern 


her 10, tlic generalized adenopathj had disappeared, except 
for large and verj tender nodes just below the angle of the 
right jaw The redness and edema of the arm and thigh 
were slowlj subsiding December 14, there was a rather 
sudden increase in the ddema redness and pain at the sites 
of injection, with increase m the size of the right subangular 
nodes The skin over the lesion on the left thigh, which was 
first blanched and then mottled, now became a black, drj, 
shghtlv sunken eschar (fig 1) December 20, there appeared 



an area of redness and subcutaneous hemorrhage on the inner 
aspect of the lett thigh (fig 2) 

December 26 there was another rather sudden exacerbation 
of the edema, redness, pain and adenopathv, which again slovvlj 
subsided 

Jan 1, 1926, the patient had a chill followed bj a tempera¬ 
ture of 1042 F There was some redness of the skin about 
the wound, and for the first time the drainage became some 
what purulent Multiple inasions were made into the thigh 
Jamiarj 7, bj Dr F R. Peterson, who gave the followmg 
report “The abscess cavnt) was found to extend on the 
outer side of the thigh almost from the knee to the hip and 
around the thigh to its inner aspect. In the previous wound 
there presented a mass of necrotic tissue which was removed. 
It involved subcutaneous fat fascia lata and muscle and was 
a mass the size of a fist. Bleeding did not occur from the 
cut tissues” Further incisions were made, Januarv 20 

The swelling on the left arm, which had been present since 
the serum injection, December 5, and which had gone through 
all of the cjcles of subsidence and exacerbation affecting the 
thigh, was mased, Februarj 22 About 60 cc. of thick yel¬ 
lowish necrotic material and pus were evacuated Cultures 
were taken of the necrotic material from both the arm and 
the thigh at the times of masion, but growth was not obtained. 

Healmg was veiy slow The fever was qmte irregular and 
at times tj-picallj septic The afternoon rise usuallj ranged 
between 100 and 103 F, the highest temperature recorded 
being 104 4 on the thirtj-sixth dav after the serum mjection. 
The subsidence of fever was gradual, the first twenty-four 
hour period of normal temperature being on February 3, 
sixty-one davs after the injection. Skin was grafted onto 
the granulatmg surface on the outer aspect of the left thigh, 
March 19 The patient was discharged from the hospital, 
March 29, at which time the arm was partially healed. The 
thigh was healed bj April 20 Almost complete fimction was 
graduallj regained, m spite of the loss of a large amount 
of muscle tissue, and the patient was able to resume her 
duties as a student nurse, September 1 

Three somewhat less profound reactions were also 
encountered dunng November, 1925 

CvsE 2—A medical student developed a severe local reacUon 
in conjunction with a marked serum sickness A local reac¬ 
tion did not appear unbl seven davs after the mjection. The 
same blanchmg, swelling and evadence of e.xtravascular blood 
were present, but not the final necrosis seen m the case 
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described The patient had a positive Schick test in January, 
1924, which was followed by three injections of toxm- 
antitOMii The diphtheritic infection was quite severe The 
incinbrane and edema disappeared after 50,000 units of anti¬ 
toxin, but a partial heart block occurred on the twelfth day 
Casf 3—A nurse received three injections of toxm-antitoxin 
one year before she contracted diphtheria She developed a 
marked serum sickness coincident with pain, redness and great 
swelling at tlie site of injection Necrosis did not occur 
Case 4—A physician had received 10,000 units of diphtheria 
antitoxin in 1920, but had never had toxin-antitoxin The 
scrum sickness in Ins case was severe, but the local reaction 


Ill necrosis as in case 5 The amount of tissue death was 
relatively small in both of these cases, but the reaction was 
qualitative exactly as in case 1 

Many other less severe local reactions have been 
encountered In general, the number of previous 
injections of horse serum determined the severity of 
these reactions However, it seems that repeated 
minute doses are productive of greater hypersensitive- 
ness than the same number of large doses 

COMMENT 


was mild 


During the same period, several cases of diphtheria 
were treated wuth antitoxin without untoward reactions 
Precipitated serum antitoxin was used exclusively 
Investigation of the refrigerators seemed to exclude 
the possibility of the antitoxin having been frozen 
Samples of the same lot of antitoxin were returned to 
the manufacturers They reported that tlie antitoxin 
was sterile, contained 20 per cent more antitoxin than 

m 4 r«+-r» +•1^0 fill r1 rnntninpd less than 


; serum 


was sterile, contained 20 per cent more antiioxin inan 
the amount stated on the label, and contained less than 
0 4 per cent of tricresol as 
a preserv'ative 

In December, 1926, tw’o 
similar reactions w'ere en¬ 
countered following anti- 
scarlet fever serum 

Case S—A nurse received 
three injections of toxin- 
antitoxin, Nov 18, Nov 25 
and Dec 2, 1925, because of 
a markedlj positive Schick 
test, Oct 26, 1925 After the 
third injection the arm be¬ 
came red, swollen and hard 
The swelling w'as somew'hat 
painful, and there w-as a mod¬ 
erate febrile reaction, so that 
she was off duty for a day 
The patient had never had 
horse serum previously and 
a history was not given o I 
any of the allergistic phe¬ 
nomena December 11, fol¬ 
lowing the exposure to scarlet 
fever, she was given 3 cc 


Local necrosis following the injection of horse 
W'as first described by Arthus ^ as follows 

A rabbit receives subcutaneously every six da\s 5 cc. of 
liorse scrum After the third injection there is produced, in 
the zone of injection, an infiltration w'hich is soft, not disap¬ 
pearing for two or three days After the fifth injection the 
infiltration which is produced is harder, edematous, and does 
not resorb until after five or six dajs After the sixth injec¬ 
tion the edemptous infiltration is transformed very rapidly to 
gi\e a profound alteration in the subcutaneous cellular tissue, 
W'hich encs a thick mass, compact, solid, white (absoluteh 

sterile and not containing 
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pus), persisting for several 
weeks unaltered After the 
seventh injection the same 
change is produced but accen¬ 
tuated, the skin which re¬ 
covered after being thickened 
becomes rapidly red, then 
blanched and dned A gan¬ 
grenous plaque is produced 
from which the tissue sepa¬ 
rates verj slowly (several 
weeks), leaving a gaping 
wound, deep, healing with 
difficultv The general con¬ 
dition of the rest of the 
aiumal is good 

Later, Arthus and Bre¬ 
ton " described m detail 
the gross and microscopic 
pathologic structure of 
these lesions Lewis ® de¬ 
scribed the same phenom¬ 
enon m guinea-pigs, while 
Lucas and Gay * desenbed 


F,. 3 (case 5)-Area of necrosis fort,-eight hours nfter SchuUr 

- cure to scarlet Chnrhon test UUCaS auu ua;- — - 

same afternoon the axill y J .grvical lymph nodes were serum, and that mixtures ° r g. 

tender The next ^ ^as headache and chilli- ^ though not necessarj' m the pr sliehtlv 

rash, appeared, December . ^ s^^ellmg Hooker ^ contained m toxin-antitoxin mixture 

done on the nght arm J^^y^Tg^neared on the second day, amount of serum ti,,eness in a fairly large 

Evidence of extravascular blood sunken eschar does produce skm hypersensitivenes 

and on the third day o^ redness and swelling about percentage of cases _ __^ 

n Tfig 3V'^De«Uer\8, tvvo daysj^^^^ 

mjection there was an acute ^ace^ The swelling 


1 Arthus Injections repetees de scrum dc cheval chez le lap 

Inj;;;^ there was an acute ^d'f 

w dGavFP la^cal.zed Armphylactic ^ntox^ 

Hooter, S B_ Tmmunol ® t tJ''" 1 ttnr«e Serum 


at tne sue 

and became discolored reaction, under 

Case 6 -Another nurse had a v^e^ fpre¬ 
conditions almost identical wnh^th seruni 

going cases Toxin-antit ,n the 

were given m the same !/"p,eetion of toxin-antitox.n 

cases, except that ^ a severe local reaction 

was omitted m this P^^ient becati^^^ toxm-antitoxin 
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111 our efforts to dctcrnunc tlie cause for tiiese unto- 
u-ard results, the follouing facts seemed wortli} of 
consideration 

1 The do'age of scrum in some of tlie cases was 
rather large 

2 In the cases m which necrosis occurred, under our 
obsenation the second injection of scrum was gi\cn in 
the presence of quite t}pical manifestations ot scrum 
sickness 

3 In all except the mildest one of the cases, proph>- 
lactic injections of toxin-antitoxin had been gn en 

Referring to the recent records of the Unuersitv 
Hospital, w e find tint serum sickness is more frequent 
follomng the larger doses of antitoxin Among 327 
patients treated, 190 recened 20,000 units or less, and 
of these, 12 6 per cent dei eloped serum sickness Of 
137 patients receiring more than 20,000 units, 31 3 per 
cent had senim sickaicss W hile this inadence ma} be 
true for serum sickness, it has not been prored to appl) 
to the phenomenon of Arthus Arthus, Lewis and Otto 
all found that the size of the test dose influenced the 
reaction in a quantitatne rather than a quahtatue wa\, 
and such was the case in our senes We baie also 
obtained a historj of necrosis following injection of a 
ren minute amount of semm in one other patient In 
this case, the third injection of toxin-antitoxin was fol- 
loued b} a reaction wlncli, histoncall}, was a tropical 
Arthus phenomenon A subsequent intradermal injec- 
bon of %oo cc of diphthena antitoxin m our most 
seiere case led to a riolent, immediate, local reaction 
with a small amount of tissue death This test was 
made, March 23, 1926, 108 da}s after the large thera¬ 
peutic injection which resulted in necrosis We there¬ 
fore cannot logicallj conclude that the amount of local 
tissue reaction had anj more than a quantitatn e relation 
to the size of the test dose 
The presence of serum sickness at the time of the 
second injection, in cases 1, 5 and 6, maj hare had some 
direct beanng on the outcome In tw'eh e other cases in 
which signs of serum sickness were absent the patients 
weregiien antitoxin at intenals of from four to twenti- 
six dajs after preiious antitoxin, without untow'ard 
results In one case, antimeningococac serum w'as gii en 
intraspinally in the presence of serum sickness without 
appreaable ill effects This patient, howerer, received 
almost daily injections of serum, the longest interval 
between injections being three da}s Neither m our 
own expenence nor in the literature hare we been able 
to find an exact duplicate of the conditions encountered 
m cases 1, 5 and 6 

The presence of serum sickness at the time of injec¬ 
tion was not a factor in the three milder cases (cases 2, 
3 and 4) 

In \iew' of the work of Arthus, Lewis, Otto, Hooker, 
lark and Stewart,^ it wmuld seem that the former 
idministrabon of toxin-antitoxin mixture in these 
patients was a potent etiologic factor in the production 
K severe local reactions Hooker demonstrated 
that the incidence of skin h} persensitir eness to horse 
serum was much higher in those who had received 
oun-antitoxin than in normal persons He was also 
3Dle to show that manv nonsensitive individuals were 
made sensitive bj toxin-antitoxm injections With the 
present method of preparation, each dose of toxin- 
antitoMn contains something less than 0 0001 cc of 
diphthena antitoxin 

of Anaphylactic Reactronj Following Admimstratioii 

J A M A sa 113 (Jan S) 1926 


Intracutaneous injections of 0 05 cc of a 1 20 dilu¬ 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin in 290 persons gave the 
results shown in the accompan}ing table 

These results are comparable with, though perhaps a 
little more striking than, those of Hooker and of Park 
Park warns against withholding or dela>mg therapeutic 
antitoxin because of skin hv persensitiv eness The wis¬ 
dom of this attitude is apparent when we consider the 
large number of patients who present evidence of skin 
In persensitiv eness in comparison with the exceedingl} 
small group in which really dangerous reactions occur 
The suggestion made by Hooker that serum for toxin- 
antitoxin be obtained from some animal other tlian the 
horse seems to us to be particularly pertinent We 
understand that at least one commercial biologic lab¬ 
oratory IS now using sheep antitoxin instead of that 
obtained from the horse 

Effict of Diphtheria -liititorin 
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Larson and Eder ° hav e desenbed a detoxified toxin 
which can be injected without antitoxin and which thev 
feel IS effective in immunizing against diphtheria If 
such a preparation proves to be satisfactory and comes 
into general use, it will, in our opinion, greatty lessen 
the danger of further disasters such as we have 
desenbed 

SUVIVIARV 

This report of six instances of marked tissue hy per¬ 
sensitiv eness represents one of the disagreeable results 
of the repeated injections of horse serum The 
frequency' of Arthus’ phenomenon may' logically' be 
expected to increase with the increased use of immune 
horse serum The statement from most commeraal 
biologic laboratones, as well as many workers m the 
field of immunity, that the amount of horse semm in 
toxm-antitoxin mixtures is too small to be sensitizing 
seems to us to be untenable The correctness of the 
statement of Longcope and Rackemann is v ery appar¬ 
ent when tliey say, “The injection of horse semm in 
either small or large amounts in human beings is alw ay s 
followed sooner or later by the development of 
(specific) hypersensitiveness of the skin” 

9 Larson W P and Eder Howard Immunization Against Diph¬ 
theria with Toxin Detoxified with Sodium Ricinoleate. J A Vf A 
86 998 (April 3) 1926 

10 I^n^IK VV T and Racl-emann F AL The Relation of Cirni 
latmg Antihodies to Serum Disease J Exper Vied 2 7 341 (JIarch) 


The Law of Readiness—I believe that the original ten¬ 
dencies of jnan to be satisfied and to be annojed—to welcome 
and reject—are described bj these three laws of readiness and 
unreadiness (1) that when a conduction unit is readv to 
conduct, conduction bv it is satisfjing, nothing being done to 
alter its action, (2) that for a conduction unit readj to con¬ 
duct not to conduct is annovmg, and provokes whatever 
responses nature provides in connection with that particular 
annojing lack, (3; that when a conduction unit unreadj for 
conduction is torced to conduct, conduction In it is annojing 
—^Thorndike Educational Psjchologv p 55 
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THE EFFECT OF VAGUS NEUROTOMY 
ON THE PYLORIC SPHINCTER 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDV 
WALTER HUGHSON, MD 

BALTIMORE 

III u leceiit study ^ of the leflex fictivitics of the 
piloiic sphincter in experimental animals, dogs being 
used exclusivel}, various suggestive facts were 
deduced Confirmation was made of the known phe¬ 
nomenon that traumatiration of abdominal Mscera 
lesults m a reflex contraction of the pylorus, and at 
the same tune irritation of the parietal peritoneum was 
found to pioduce a similar reaction Fuithermore, an 
eftoit Mas made to reproduce the cluneal picture of 
p} lorospasin, in other Avords. to eftect a chronic delay 
m the empt} ing time of the stomach m the laboratory 
animals A prchminan investigation of the emptying 
time of the stomach in normal dogs had shown this 
to be 3 4 hours, a large number of examinations having 
been made to establish this normal figure Various 
surgical procediiies that might be expected to cause a 
certain amount of chronic peritoneal irritation Avere 
carried out on the abdominal viscera of animals Avhose 
empt} mg tune had been proAed normal In such ani¬ 
mals the empt} mg tune of the stomach Avas increased 
b} tAAO thirds, the effect persisting from tAvo aaccKs to 
a month The frequency of the gastric peristaltic 
AARAes AAas alAA'a}s increased, a condition corresponding 
to a clinically h}permotile stomach A further fact 
AAas brought out, nameI}^ that tins delay in emptying 
AAas due solel} and entirely to the pylonc sphincter, as 
resection of the pylorus made it impossible to produce 
such dela} m the manner desenbed above And, 
final!}, the suggestion aa'rs made that spasm of the 
pylorus resulting from disease, either AAuthin or adja¬ 
cent to tlie abdominal caAity, is due to irritation of 
either the parietal or the visceral peritoneum 

With these various points in mind, it seemed of some 
interest to determine, experimentally, if possible, the 
efferent path of this reflex arc The A^agus innervation 
of the stomach lends itself admirably to such an inves¬ 
tigation, and there is, of course, an immense amount 
of experimental data available on the subject The 
majority of these experiments, hoiv^ever, hai^e been of 
the acute type, a fact that greatly reduces their value 
as fai as application of the results to clinical pathologic 
physiology is concerned Wheelon and Thomas," for 
instance, have demonstrated conclusively the vaiAung 
effect on the pylorus of stimulation of the ragus and 
sympathetic nevA^es in the course of an acute physiologic 
experiment, and many other investigators liaA’^e contrib¬ 
uted to the general subject from both a clinical and an 
experimental standpoint In the present studies, ear¬ 
ned out as they Avere over long periods of time, the 
reactions to a given stimulus Avere remaikably uniform, 
and when some unusual phenomenon did occur, a 
explanation was ordinarily found at autops} Many 
instances of the kind could be cited 

Latarjet^ has reported an extensive experimental 
and clinical study on the effect of resection of the 

■ ‘From the Surgical Hunterian Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 

UutfiS'wlto Spasm of the PPorus^and lts^Relati^ to 

Diseases of the E "^^The Nen ous Control of the 
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nerves of the stomach, and has giien also a useful 
anatomic review of the distribution of these nerves 
Brief leference to some of these facts is necessary to 
a thorough understanding of the subject Referring 
to the vagus branches on the stomach, this author stat^ 
that these nen^es are separate, constant in their num¬ 
ber and course and have a limited territory of distnbu- 
tion, and he adds that “their course does not depend 
entirely on tlie course of the vessels, for Avhen there 
is an anomaly of the A^essel the nerve does not share it ” 
During a study of this general subject extending over 
several }ears, I have found ample confirmation of each 
of these statements The “limited territory of distnbu- 
tion” of the vagus branches is of particular interest and 
has been lepeatedly demonstrated experimentally The 
tAA'o Aagi break up at the cardia into the anterior and 
posteiior gastric branches, from four to six in number, 
AA^hich are distributed thence to the pylorus The infe¬ 
rior branch is the longest and supplies the first part of 
the transverse portion of the stomach The most distal 
branches, the so-called hepatic, supply the pylorus 
alone Stimulation of any one of these branches aviII 
cause contraction in the region of its distribution, the 
impulse spreads after a latent penod to the adjacent 
areas the latent period depending on the stren^h of 
the stimulus Stimulation of the branch to the pylorus 
causes contraction of this region alone as far as the 
stomach is concerned The peristaltic Aiave then pro¬ 
gresses beyond the pylorus into the duodenum There 
IS a definite connection between the posterior A^agus 
trunk and the cehac plexus m the cardiac region, Avhile 
the anterior A’agus trunk is connected Avith the sympa- 
thetics through the gastrohepatic nerve located in the 
lesser omentum, also near the cardia Latarjet further 
states, AATtli reference to these gastric branches, that 
“it IS not possible to define definitel} a nerve distribu¬ 
tion belonging only to pneumogastric or exclusively to 
sjmpathetics, each gastne nerve having, in proportions 
of AA'hich Ave are still ignorant, elements pertaining to 
the tAA'o sj'stems, this limited distribution permits us 
to sa} that their section aatII insure the division of all 
the extrinsic nerv es of the region ” An appreciation 
of this fact IS ot great importance m all experimental 
Avork on the extrinsic nerve supply of the stomadi 
\\ ith this idea in mind it at once becomes apparent 
that none but a minimal stimulation of the a agus trunks 
or then branches can be expected to produce a pure 
A agus effect In other Avords, a stimulus applied to the 
distal end of a cut vagus nerve Avould in all probability 
spread to the sjmpathetic fibers after their junction 
Avith the A^agus trunks at the cardia The variation in 
exjierimental results following different strength of 
stimulation of the vagi might he accounted for in this 
Ava} Though pure v^agus effect from stimulation 
would seem difficult if not impossible of accomplish¬ 
ment, a pure vagus paralysis is attainable by section at 
any point above the cardiac end of the stomach The 
acwmpanying illustration gives m a purely diagram¬ 
matic way the relationships of these various branches 
Section of the vagi m the thorax, though accomplishing 
the desired result, involves considerable operative shock 
and trauma, and in consequence vvonld seem to intro¬ 
duce the possibility of extraneous reflex factors In 
the experiments described here, therefore, in which 
inire vagus loss was desired, the trunks were sectioned 
lust aboA'e the cardia in the abdominal cavity In sonic 
of the experimental animals it was found necessary to 
free the diaphragmatic attachment about the lower end 
of the esophagus in order to get safely above the jiinc- 
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tion of the gastrohcpatic ncr\c with the anterior vagus 
trunk Variation ^^as also ohscr\e(i in the Ic\el at 
which the ^agus trunks split up into their gastric 
branches To insure complete section of all \agus 
fibers, therefore, an actual circumcision of tlic tissues 
about the lower end of the esophagus was earned out 
in this particular group of experiments Attention 
might be drawn here to the fact that in none of the 
animals subjected to section of the vagi was there any 
e\idence of acute dilatation of the stomach Such an 
ob'^ervation has been reported When death occurred 
after operation, with stniptoms referable to the stom¬ 
ach, herniation of the stomach through the opening 
made in the diaphragm was found Careful attention 
to this detail, that is, sutunng of any small openings 
made during the circumcision of the esophagus, 
obwated the d!fficult^ 

A second group of obsenations was made on animals 
in which the gastric branches of the vagus were sec¬ 
tioned on both the anterior and the posterior surface 
of the stomach Identification of these trunks m the 
dog IS 3 simple matter, as the}’’ are not covered by 
serosa until the\ ha\e extended down some distance 
on the stomach wall Particular pains were taken to 
aioid any injury to the blood vessels along the lesser 
ennature By section of these gastric branches of the 
ngi, a combined lagus and sympathetic effect might 
he expected In other words, a complete vagus and a 
partial simpathetic loss would result Any' gross dif¬ 
ferences in the reaction of the stomach after the latter 
tipe of denenation and simple %agus section could be 
accounted for only on the basis of the sympathetic 
action 

As in all other expennients of the kind conducted for 
the invespgation of the activity of the stomach, con¬ 
stantly controlled conditions were obseiwed Healthy 
young animals of from 4 to 6 Kg in weight were 
chosen Ether anesthesia following a preliminary dose 
of one-fourth to one-half grain (16 to 32 mg ) of 
morphine was used whenever operative procedures 
were earned out All operations were done under the 
stnetest aseptic technic Fifteen animals were sub¬ 
jected to a \anety of surgical procedures, and many 
fluoroscopic examinations were made to determine the 
motor activity of the stomach and its actual emptying 
time The animals w^ere obsen^ed and studied for 
periods varying from one week to three months 
AATien it is remembered that the normal emptying 
time of the dog’s stomach under given experimental 
conditions was found to be 3 4 hours, the results 
obtained following section of botli ragi and of the gas- 
^Ki" of the two vagus nerves are of consider¬ 

able interest In thirteen examinations carried out on 
animals in which both vagi had been sectioned at the 
cardia, the average emptying time proved to be 2 4, 
with high and low readings of 4 and 1 5 hours, respec- 
uelv In a similar number of examinations in cases 
section of the gastnc branches of the vagi 
ad been earned out, an average of 2 55 hours w'as 
ound with high and low readings again of 4 and 
1 fo both groups, the aierage emptynng time 

lad been reduced by one hour, or almost one third of 
e total normal time Furthermore, from the stand¬ 
point of empt\ing time alone, a distinction could not 
le made between the group in wdiich double \agus sec- 
ion had been done and that m which the jrastnc 
had been dnided 

hese results are at lanance with those of Latarjet, 
I'ci show a greath increase'l emptying time of the 


stomach following section of the gastric branches 
jMcCrca * and his associates have made a careful study 
of gastnc motility by fluoroscopic examination They 
have followed their expenmental animals over con¬ 
siderable periods of time, feeling that immediate exam¬ 
ination after operative trauma cannot furnish an 
accurate interpretation of special physiologic phenom¬ 
ena They had previously established from six to 
seven hours as the normal emptying time of the dog's 
stomach So long a total emptying time is difficult to 
explain in new' of my experimental results The dif¬ 
ference in the character of the opaque meal may be a 
siiffiaent explanation McCrea and his co-workers 
used a mixture of 200 cc milk, 60 Gm bread, 7 Gm 
barium sulphate, and 1 Gm sugar, gi\en by mouth 
In all my experiments, 2 ounces (60 cc ) of barium 
sulphate in 300 cc of warm water Avas given by stom¬ 
ach tube It was felt that by this procedure the time 
and quantity could be controlled more accurately than 
hi depending on the somew'hat capncious appetite of 
the kennel dogs As w'as pointed out in the ongmal 



General relationships of structures referred to m text An attempt has 
not been made to represent the 5>TOpatbetic branches reaching the stomach 
by tray of the blooo \e55cls TTie Ime of circttmciston of the cfiophagus 
IS attained hy some traction on the stomach and occasionally by freeing 
the diaphragmatic attachments IVTien the gastnc branches of the vagus 
are divided the section is made of course, on both the anterior and 
posterior surfaces of the stomach 


report of these investigations, the animals soon lost all 
fear of the passage of the stomach tube Furthermore, 
all these animals were examined fluoroscopically w'hile 
lying in the normal position, namely, on the stomach 
A marked difference was noted in the emptying time 
in this normal position and the abnormal position, on 
the back In ^IcCrea s experiments, the dogs w ere 
held in the latter position These authors concluded as 
a result of their expenments that (1) the motor activity 
of tlie stomach is unaffected by unilateral vagotomy, 
(2) motor activity' of the stomach, sai'e for the “initial 
empty'ing time,’’ is not markedly influenced by double 
vagotomy (3) a decrease m the initial emptyang time 

15 the only pronounced and constant result of double 
vagotomy, and (4) the initial empty ing time is reduced 
by hepaUc \agotomy The latter experiment corre- 
sponds to the procedure spoken of m the present dis- 
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elision as section of the gastric branches of the vagus 
iMcLica also found that 50 pei cent of their experi¬ 
mental animals showed an mciease in the total empty¬ 
ing time of the stomach following double vagotomy 

These aiithois lay great emphasis on the initial 
em]it}mg time Under our experimental conditions 
nothing was obscri’ed that seemed to emphasize the 
importance of this 2^cnticular period As sliown above, 
the total cmpt 3 ing time was markedly decreased in 
practical!} ever} animal examined In two or three 
obser\ations, however, a veiy small portion of the 
opaque meal was found to remain m the stomach for 
a longer j^eriod than normal This lesidue occupied 
the fundal portion of the stomach, for, m the cases in 
which It could be demonstrated fluoroscopically, evi¬ 
dence of gastric peiistalsis w'as lacking The explana¬ 
tion that suggested itself ivas a possible decrease m the 
tonus of the stomach AVhether this condition resulted 
from the xagotoinj or not is undetcimmed, though 
]\IcCiea° states that mmement and tonus are inde¬ 
pendent These authors furthermore state that the 
decrease m initial emptying time “mav be accounted 
for h} a semipatulous condition of the pyloric sphme- 
tci ” I feel that the emptying time of the stomach, 
provided peristalsis remains active, can be modified only 
by remoial or at least relaxation of this sphincter 
Hjpeiactuit} of the stomach necessitates a like condi¬ 
tion of the p 3 loric sphincter Retention, in the absence 
of 01 game disease, can be brought about only by a 
spasm of the p}lorus of such degree that gastric peri¬ 
stalsis can nerer completely overcome it Rapid 
emptying means preponderant activity on the stomach 
side This active retention may involve only a short 
period duiing the complete emptying process 

As mentioned above, in previous experiments delay 
in emititimg of the stomach could always be produced 
by performing some mtra-abdommal operation that 
invohed considerable peritoneal trauma The most 
eftective procedure of this kind ivas found to be a 
linear incision of the cecum ivith the actual cautery 
This incision ivas subsequently closed with mattress 
sutures of black silk The result of this operation 
persisted miariably for at least tivo iveeks and often 
much longer It seemed of interest, therefore, to deter¬ 
mine whether section of the vagus would influence this 
icflex spasm of the pylorus produced expenmentally 
The senes of animals described above, m wdiich the 
A agus had been sectioned at the cardia, and also those 
111 which the gastric branches of the vagus had been 
divided, were then used for the second group of experi¬ 
ments In other words, an animal was prepared by 
lierforming a circumcision of the lower end of the 
esophagus, all vagus branches being thus divided 
After a sufficient length of time had elapsed and the 
emptying time following the double vagotomy had been 
established, the second operation was perfonned Sub¬ 
sequent fluoroscopic examinations were made to deter¬ 
mine the effect of this operation on the stomach 
Protocols of such experiments are given below 

Experiment 1 —Young male mongrel (V-s IX), weight. 


i0^25 Ether anebthesia OperaUon, section of both vagi 
at cardia 

-9-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 1 nou 

35 munites , i . ^ 

15-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 1 hour 

30 minutes _ 




2-25-25 


3-2-25 

3-16-25 

3-23-25 


Fluoroscopic examination, emptjmg time. 2 hours 
20 minutes 

Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 2 hours 
20 minutes 

Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 2 hours 
20 mmutes (Slight residue.) 

Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 2 hours 
30 minutes (Slight residue ) 

- foregoing, 2 hours 6 minutes 

a ^ oc Operation, ether anesthesia, resection of cecum 

h uoroscopic examination, emptying time, 2 hours 
Piuoroscopic examination, emptying time, 2 hours 
20 minutes 

A\erage of foregoing, 2 hours 10 mmutes 


It wul! be seen from a study of this protocol that for 
one month following section of botli lagi at the cardia, 
the emptying time of the stomach was decreased by 
appioximately one half At the end of a month, the 
time increased somewhat but never reached the normal 
of three and one-half hours It will be noted also tliat 
dming this second period the residue ivas present on 
two occasions Two months after the original opera¬ 
tion, a resection of the cecum was perfonned In nor¬ 
mal animals this operation had never failed to produce 
a pylorospasm Six days after operation the emptying 
time was two hours, and a month later the meal had 
completely passed out of the stomach in two hours and 
tw'cnty minutes In other words, the emptying time 
had been entirely unaffected by the second operation 
The total period of observation in this animal w^as three 
months 

Folloiving IS the protocol of a similar experiment, 
but one in which the gastric branches of the vagi w'ere 
sectioned on both the anterior and the posterior walls 
of the stomach 


Experimcxt 2—Black and tan bull, male (V-s III), 
V eight, 5 5 Kg 

1- 16-25 Anesthetic, ether Operation, section of gastric 

branches of vagi on both anterior and posterior 
walls of the stomach 

2- 2-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptjing time, 2 hours 

2- 9-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptjing time, 1 hour 

30 minutes 

2-11-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 1 liour 

35 minutes 

2-18-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 1 hour 

30 minutes 

2- 25-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptying time, 1 hour 

45 mmutes 

3- 2-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptjing time, 1 hour 

30 minutes 

A^crage, 1 hour, 38 minutes 

3-4-25 Operation, ether anesthesia, linear incision of cecum 
with cautery 

3-6-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptjing lime, 1 hour 

40 minutes 

3- 10-25 Fluoroscopic examination, emptjing time, 1 hour 

45 minutes 

A\erage, 1 hour 42 minutes 

Here again the emptwng time of the stomach fol¬ 
lowing the second type* of denervation was less than 
half the normal in six examinations earned out over 
a period of six wrecks Following the second opera¬ 
tion the emptying time was identical with that deter¬ 
mined during the first series of examinations The 
operation failed to produce its usual effect on the pylo¬ 
rus The protocols outlined above are tjpical of others 
m the series 
An analysis 
ble interest It 
sphincter is alo 
ing tune of the 


af the experimental data is of considera- 
lias already been shown ^ that the pyloric 
ue responsible for a delaj in the empty- 
stomach, provided the contraction waves 
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occur at a normal or greater than normal rate m the 
stomach Resection of the p\lorus with careful per¬ 
formance of a gastroduodenostomy eliminated all 
sphincter control of the stomach outlet, and in conse¬ 
quence the emptiing time of the stomach could not be 
modified bt procedures that previoush had in\ariably 
proied effectue To repeat, w-hen ptlorospasm 
appeared after some fonn of peritoneal irritation there 
was alwats an associated Inpermotiht} of the stomach 
Imeshgation of the role of the i-agus in this phe¬ 
nomenon brought out the facts outlined abo\ e A study 
of the kind, which iniohes the personal interpretation 
of observed facts is always open to a certain amount of 
cntiasm Graphic representation can be of little value, 
however and attempts to illustrate the points in such 
a wav would defeat the verv object sought for 

I agree with jMcCrea that an} practical value gained 
from an eNpenmental study of the motor activ'ity of the 
stomach is denved solely from observations carried out 
over long periods of time Man} of the animals in the 
present senes were observed for three months The 
two t}'pes of nerv'e section chosen permitted interpreta¬ 
tion of results with reference to a true vagus effect and 
a combined vagus and s}mpathetic effect As stated 
above, an appreaable difference could not be made out 
in the reaction of the stomach to the two procedures 
The total empt}ing time as estimated under given 
expenmental conditions was considerabl} shortened in 
relation to an established normal In an occasional ani¬ 
mal, a ven small residue remained in the stomach at 
the end of the empt}nng time “^t tins late stage there 
appeared to be a lack of tonus in the stomach muscula¬ 
ture Except for the latter fact, the effect of nerve sec¬ 
tion was almost identical with the effect of p}lorectomy 
The general interpretation agrees in the main with the 
conclusion of AlcCrea and his associates The uniform 
delav in empt}ing desenbed by Tatar jet has not been 
confirmed 


With these facts in mind, certain general conclusions 
may be reached It was not possible to make out any 
appreciable difference, certainl} none within the limits 
of the present type of expenmentation, between the 
effect of complete vagus section at the cardia and that 
of section of the branches of the vagus on both the 
antenor and the posterior walls of the stomach Analy¬ 
sis of this observ'ation, in the hght of anatomic relations, 
leads to the conclusion that whatever sympathetic ele¬ 
ments are included in the gastric branches of the vagus 
are not of sufficient importance to modify the effect of 
vagus loss in the general functional activity of the 
stomach From a practical standpoint, we are not con¬ 
cerned vnth minor changes that might be demonstrated 
bv direct expenmental observation at the time of sec- 
bon It follows therefore, that the pnnapal effect of 
'agus stimulation must be a positive one on the pylonc 
sphincter, which can, of course, result onl} in contrac¬ 
tion ot the muscle ring and closure of tlie onfice 
involved Whether an unopposed s}Tnpathetic innerva¬ 
tion results in active dilatation of the sphincter cannot 
be determined from the present expenmental results 
1 inhibition of muscular activity is a concept 

difhcult to understand when regarded as an active 
relaxaUon of an} muscle or group of muscles There 
teems also to be reasonable evidence that in a certain 
proportion of cases there is loss of muscle tone McCrea 
t ates that mov ement and tonus are independent, } et 
^rcful radiographic observation of the stomachs^re- 
enting this slight residue failed to show an} evidence 
contraction waves, while it the same time there 


seemed to be a definite relaxation of the musculature 
of the body of the stomach As mentioned above, in 
not a single instance was there any indication of the 
phenomenon of acute dilatation of the stomach follow¬ 
ing section of the vagi 

The pnncipal purpose of the present stud} was to 
determine the role of the vagus in the reflex activity of 
the pyloric sphincter From a practical standpoint, the 
fact that the vagus is at least tlie pnnapal efferent path- 
wa} of this reflex arc seems to hav'e been demonstrated 
In a previous experimental study on spasm of the 
p}lorus, a method was devised by vv'hich the spasm 
could be caused with regulanty In the present senes 
the effect of vagus section, whether at the cardia or on 
the walls of the stomach, having first been determined, 
the usual peritoneal irntation was produced at opera¬ 
tion Following this, fluoroscopic examinations of the 
stomach vv ere made at interv’als of several da} s, and in 
none of the cases was the familiar result, pylorospasm, 
found The empt}ung time of the stomach, w'hich had 
alread} been decreased by the vagus section, remained 
entirely unaffected by the pentoneal irntation In 
experiment 2, for instance, before incision of the 
cecum, the empt}ung time was approximately one hour 
and forty' minutes, while after operation Ae average 
empt}'ing time was one hour and forty-two minutes 
In other words, the effect was identical vnth that which 
had been produced in the previous senes by pylonc 
resection 

In the present senes only one difference existed 
betw een a normal and an expenmental ammal, name!}, 
the vagus nerve supply to the stomach had been inter¬ 
rupted It would seem, therefore, perfectly proper to 
explain the difference in effect of the peritoneal imta- 
tion on the basis of the latter expenmental procedure, 
that IS, vagus section Ard furthermore, if division of 
a given nerve destroys the reflex effect of a known 
stimulus. It is equally reasonable to assume that the 
nerve in question enters into the reflex arc involved 
Expenmentally, the vagus has been shown, of course, 
to be a motor nerve, and in consequence could be only 
the efferent path of the arc So far as physiologic 
proof of an anatomic relation is valid, the fact that the 
vagus represents the efferent patli of tins particular v'ls- 
ceral reflex would seem to hav'e been demonstrated 

Clinical apphcation of ph} siologic facts demonstrated 
on expenmental animals is fraught vnth considerable 
uncertaint} Iilany complicating elements enter into 
the situation immediatel}, as a result of the presence of 
an established pathologic ph}siolog}' instead of a nor¬ 
mally functioning organism The necessity for surgery 
presupposes some derangement of function, and it is 
impossible to predict with certainty w'hat vnll be the 
individual reaction to a given procedure The experi¬ 
mental observ'ations outlined above seemed, however 
suffiaently clear cut to warrant their application in a 
selected group of chnical cases, the results of which 
w ill be set forth in another paper 


1 Section of the vagus nerves in dogs eitlier at the 
cardia or on the antenor and postenor walls of the 
stomach caused a decrease in the normal empt}ing time 
ot the stomach under given expenmental conditions 
u or absence of s}Tnpathetic fibers in 

the Uvo hpes of nerve section did not have anv effert 
on the ulfamate result 

3 In approximate!} one third of the experiments, a 
slight residue remained in the stomach at the end of the 
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actne pcnod of emptying There seemed to be a relax¬ 
ation of the stomach wall at this time 

4 Following section of the 'i agus trunks or the gas- 
tiic blanches of the vagus, it was impossible to produce 
a leflex pyloiospasm by peritoneal initation The lat¬ 
ter icaction had been found to be constant in all animals 
\Mth an intact vagus supjily to the stomach 

5 The efferent role of the vagus in the visceral 
reflex imolvmg contraction of the p 3 dorus a^ a lesult of 
peritoneal irritation is believed to have been established 


spinal fluid ma^ be alteied by brain tumors or by the 
withdrawal of fluid, as in lumbar puncture In both 
of these cases, headache may occur A change in the 
volume of the cerebral substance, as in edema of the 
brain, may disturb the cranial balance of tension and 
lead to headache Variations m blood volume ■unthin 
the skull, due to changes in pressure in artenes or 
veins, may be concerned in the headaches noted after 
the use of ephedrine,* which raises the blood pressure, 
or after glyceryl trinitrate which lowers the arterial 
pressure 

That dilatation of cerebral blood vessels may be a 


DILATATION OF CEREBRAL BLOOD 
VESSELS AS A FACTOR 
IN HEADACHE* 

C D LEAKE, PnD 
A S LOEVENHART, M D 

AND 

c W iVUEHLBERGER, PhD 

MADISON, WIS 

Although headache is one of the most common ail¬ 
ments of humanit}, surpnsinglv httle experimental 
w'ork has been reported in the effort to elucidate the 
factors invol\ ed in its appearance As a prehminarj 
approach to the problem, the following considerations 
may be of interest 

First, in regard to the anatomic position of the ner- 
\ous elements responsible for the sensation of pain in 
the cranial ca% it}, it may be said that they apparently 
lie along the blood vessels, and not in the brain sub¬ 
stance or in the meninges In operating on the brain 
under local anesthesia, noth the dura mater exposed 
but not itself anesthetized, surgeons have observed 
that the patient feels httle pain when the meningeal 
coNenngs or the brain tissue are manipulated, unless a 
blood vessel is cut or traumatized It has been noted 
expenmentally m this laboratory,^ in anesthetized dogs, 
thTt faradic stimulation will cause reflex ^“^nientation 
of breathing when applied to the pial vessels but not 
when apphfd to the meninges beUveen vessels or to 

the bram tissue This indicates the 

nerve fibers in association with the cerebra 

vessels „„nial cavity is enclosed by rigid w^alls 

„t®br,'’an'jLTf s thteXd - -ifl.d ™.et^ 

all under more or less pr«swe volume 

blood and cerebrospinal fluid An alterano 

in either direction of any one or tension on the 

within the cerebral cavity P™A“j walls 

connective tissue “^be suLient to 

Within the cavity Such nnnarentlv Ivmg 

stimulate the sensory ^^nd thus cause 

along the blood vessels within the s ’ That 

the sensaPon interpreted ^,,5^ headache 

an increase in intracranial P , proved by Forbes, 

in human beings Ij^s been t y P monoxide 

Cobb and Smith® m the case 

asphyxia vinthm the cranium may be 

The balance of tension pressure of cerebro- 

disturbed m manywaj^JTh^^!!!!^^-- 


S, .nd s-tt. r i p„chnt 

11 : 264 (May) 


factor in causing certain t}pes of headache is suggested 
b> some observations in connection wath the effects 
noted after the administration of glycer}! trinitrate 
When as small an amount as 15 mg of this compound 
IS placed on the skin of a normal individual, enough 
will be absorbed in the average subject to cause a severe 
throbbing headache which is not relieved by epineph¬ 
rine or by ephednne ® This is preceded by a feeling 
of fulness in the head, and is accompanied in some 
cases by a dilatation of the retinal vessels, as observed 
wuth the ophthalmoscope ° Hirschfelder has shown 
that changes in the caliber of pial and retinal vessels 
are similar in character under the influence of drugs, 
and that changes in tlie latter are indicative of changes 
m the former He noted dilatation of these vessels 
after amyl nitnte, a drug acting in a similar manner 
to glycer}! tnmtrate In unanesthetized human beings 
wnth'accidental cranial openings, Shepard® and also 
Raphael and Stanton« have showm tliat an increase m 
intracranial pressure is caused by the inhalation of amyl 
nitrite 

In a series of sixteen anesthetized dogs, m which 
the meninges were exposed, definite dilatation of tlie 
pial vessels ivas obsen^ed w'lthin five minutes after the 
intravenous injection of from 1 to 5 cc of fO 
ghceryl trinitrate m 95 per cent alcohol Measure¬ 
ments of enlarged photographs revealed an increase of 
from 14 to 40 per cent (averaging 21 per cent) in the 
diameter of representative vessels The probable error 
in the measurement of these vessels was plus or minus 
11 per cent -Subsequent injections into the same dog 
Avere usually without such marked results As a con¬ 
trol the injection of glyceryl tnmtrate into an animal 
was preceded by the injection of equivalent amount 
of the solvent used (95 per cent alcohol) This did 
not have a significant effect on the diameter of the 
vessels photographed 

SUMMARY 

The dilatation of cerebral blood lessels noted after 

Jaklttrafon of glyceryl ‘-“““-“LSadl 
Significant factor in the development of the headache 

caused b y this agent ______ 

A.,;. 5'‘ 

Exper Therap 24 339 (D« ) Crandall, L A Unpublished 

5 Herrman R b . .W™ ^’ 

obserrauons from this l^boratoo of pr F A Dae.s and 

6 oilman T ' ..“'TjLj,, creations from Ibis laboratory 
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9 RapWl, Theopb^, and Stamon J , ^ p ^lat 2 389 (Oct) 
on Brain Circulation in Man, Area 
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point IS ^ [he light of human solution, that tlic 

must he considered m 8 ^^hat he is remains 

sort of things man i ^d^^^ promote and conserve his 
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Clinicul Notes, Suggestions ond 
Neff Instruments 


OTOM\COSIS ITS REL\TIVE TREQUENCi * 

]osErn V\ MB 'lon.x 

Case I—Air' K a pregnant woman, aged 33, mother of 
two children, came to m\ office Jnh 28 1926 compHining 
of pain, unbearable itching and buzzing in tlie riglit car The 
SE-mptoms began gradnalh two weeks prior to her \isit, 
increasing dail\ in sc\crit\ For the past few dajs she also 
noticed a sensation of fulness and could not hear so well in 
the right car 

Examination of the right external auditors canal resealed 
a dirts gras, soft mass coscring the floor and the anterior 
ssall of the canal, and extending onto the drum membrane 
Beliesing this mass to be a mixture of exfoliated epithelium 
and cerumen, I proceeded to sjringc the canal This brought 
forth a smooth soft, slippeo mass and resealed an inflamed 
canal and drum membrane She ssas then adsised to instil 
a mixture of hjdrogen peroxide and ssater into the canal 
seseral times dailj and sent home 
Three dass later she returned and informed me that her 
ssmptoras ssere as annosing as before and that her relief ssas 
onls temporarj, lasting but a das and a half Examination 
of the right canal resealed the same condition as before, 
except that the mass ssas much smaller Again the canal 
ssas irrigated and with the same result I prescribed a solu¬ 
tion of boric acid in 50 per cent alcohol to instil info the 
nght canal eserj three hours Although she left the office 
free from the annojing ear sjmptoms, I had a subconscious 
suspicion that this peculiar mass would return and that she 
would seek relief elsewhere 

And so It ssas She returned to m> office a month later 
informing me that the relief I gase her lasted onls twent>- 
four hours and that she had since then sisited several of the 
foremost ear clinics and consulted manj reputable ear 
specialists, without getting any relief whateser Her ear 
condition ssas so bad nosv that she could not find a restful 
moment and would lie assake nights because of the sesere 
itching 

Examination of the right ear resealed the same picture, 
with the addition of ses'eral furuncles at the entrance of the 
canal due to constant scratching I proceeded to remove 
what I thought was a mixture of cerumen and exfoliated 
epithelium bj sjnnging, and then lightlj packed the canal 
with gauze moistened ssith aluminum acetate (Burrosvs 
solution) This time, hosveser, 1 decided to examine the 
velvety mass microscopicallj, and sent it to the bacteriologic 
aborators of the Beth Israel Hospital The report was a 
mold due to AspcrgiUus nxger 

Instillation of 2 per cent salicylic acid in alcohol 
cleared up the condition permanently as far as the right ear 
Was concerned She returned, September 16 two weeks 
0 lowing her last s isit to my office complaining of the same 
rouble in the left ear This ear had been normal on all 
presious examinations Inspection revealed a dirty gray 
mass, which was easily removed by syringing and which had 
'e Same characteristics as the molds removed from the right 
ear ficioscopic study showed it to he a mold due to 
t ii^a^”^ ’"ffer Two per cent salicylic acid in alcohol, 
"s 1 ed into both ears every three hours, brought an end to 
u>e condition 

CvsE 2 ^NIiss R P, a girl, aged 16 came to the otolaryn- 
Eologic dime of the Beth Israel Hospital, Dec 5, 1926, com- 
aining of a severe itching, fulness and the sensation of a 
orcign body m the left ear For the past few days, hearing 
m that ear had been reduced 

revealed a snow-y white mass on the floor 
posterior wall of the left exter nal canal extending up to 

Or Hospital service of 


and involving the drum membrane This white substance 
was studded throughout with veo small black dots This 
peculiar white mass resembled a piece of absorbent cotton, 
and, strange to sav, was so diagnosed by the men in the clinic 
Syringing the canal with warm boric acid solution brought 
forth a smooth, soft, velvetv mass which was proved micro¬ 
scopically to be a mold The external auditory canal and 
drvinv membrane were markedly swollen and congested 
The use of 2 per cent salicylic acid in alcohol was the only 
after-treatment 

Close questioning of both patients elicited the fact that they 
had been using olive oil in their ears 

268 Cast Broadwa' 


kSE OF THF IyRAFTSMA^ S CURVE RULER IN XIAKIXG 
TRACINGS OF SPINAL CURVATURES 

George \\ Wagoner M D Havertord, Pa 

Many devices have been used by orthopedists for recording 
graphically the contours of spinal curvatures The majontv 
of these instruments are unwieldy and cumbersome, all are 
more or less unsatisfactory 

For many years draftsmen have used for drawing compound 
curves an instrument known as a “curve ruler” I have found 
such an instrument to be ideal in making tracings of spinal 
curvatures It is flexible and sturdy, retains the shape into 
which it IS molded, and does not bend except in the plane 
desired 

The rulers are made in three types and varv in length from 
7 10 31 inches A ruler lAyi inches in length is satisfactory 
for children, and one 30 inches long is adequate for adults 

Such rulers are sold, at a reasonable price, by dealers in 
drawing instruments, under the name of the “Davenport patent 
adjustable curve riders ’ 


VOL\ULUS OF THE GALLBLADDER 
WiLLiAv B Holden M-D Portland Ore. 

A man, aged 49, Japanese, referred to me by Dr Tanaka, 
Dec 29, 1926, had had beriberi in 1918 and typhoid in 1925, 
otherwise the history was negative The day before he was 
admitted to the hospital, he noticed a distention of the abdo¬ 
men followed by nausea in about two hours Five hours 
later, he began to complain of pain m the epigastrium, which 
soon became so severe that a physician was called He was 
given an enema and one-fourth gram (16 mg) of morphine, 
which was repeated m one hour He slept well that night, 
but the pain was again severe the next morning On the 
evening of the second day the patient was brought to the 
hospital 

Physical examination was negative except for the abdo¬ 
men, which was not distended, but extremely rigid and tender 
The upper part of the abdomen was very tender, especially 
under the right costal margin, and the ngidity was marked, 
though not "boardlike,” in this region The urine was normal 
The blood examination showed a hemoglobin of 80, the red 
blood cells numbered 4,3(K),000 and the white cells 11,400, with 
85 per cent polymorphonuclears The Wassermann reaction 
was negative. 

A diagnosis of an acute surgical condition of the upper 
part of the abdomen was made probably either a perforating 
ulcer or acute gallbladder disease. The operation was done 
at once WTien the abdomen was opened through a right 
rectus incision, a large black mass presented itself at the 
under edge of the liver It proved to be a gangrenous gall¬ 
bladder, which was twisted on the cystic duct one and a half 
times around, contraclockwise The gallbladder was attached 
to the liver only a short distance up the cystic duct, which 
left the gallbladder hanging almost entirely b\ its duct The 
fundus of the gallbladder was entirely surrounded by peri¬ 
toneum and was not fixed to the liver A cholecvstectomv 
was done by simply throwing a ligature around the twisted 
gallbladder at the cystic duct The wound was closed in thi 



DIAGNOSIS—FREMONT-SMITH AND AYER 


cxaminalion revealed Uiat the gallbladder was 
. out b 5 cm m length and was moderately distended The 
Mall Mas dark green to black The gallbladder was entirely 
and the distended appearance iias apparently due to 
the greatly thickened wall The mucosa was dark red The 
thickening of the nail appeared to be grossly due to hemor- 
rlnge and edema for the most part 
Microscopic examination of the gallbladder showed such 
marked hemorrhage into tiie mucosa and wall that it was 
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Ssufifas microscopic appearance what the 

^ u apparently a complete necrosis of the 

gallbladder wall and replacement by hemorrhage and necrotic 
cellular debris Eiodence of ceUular infiltration was lacking 

...th kJwLS Lt 

W.n!’ diagnosis was a gangrenous gallbladder, 
with marked hemorrhage, and edema of the wall Evidence 
of acute inflammation was not present The gangrene was 
apparcntl} due to an interference with the blood supply 
Medical Arts Building 


Special Article 

CEREBROSPINAL FLUID IN DIFFER¬ 
ENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 

FRANK FREMONT-SkfITH, kfD 

AM) 

JAMES B AYER, MD 

BOSTON 

We piesent a chart of cerebrospinal fluid examina¬ 
tions rvhich ive believe is helpful in differential diag¬ 
nosis While they are based on exact statistics, the 

* Rend before the fiftj second annual mcclins of the American Ncuro 
logical Association, June 1, 1926, Atlantic Cit\, K J 


figures that are gnen are not averages but estimated 
values 

No attempt at a comprehensive survey was made, 
and many diseases and conditions m ivhich the obser¬ 
vations are of doubtful value or m dispute are not 
included The object has been, ratlier, to correlate 
data about the fluid m group manner, the groupings 
representing diseases in which clinical differential diag¬ 
nosis IS difficult, or, on the other hand, groups in which 
the spinal fluid is similar 

The method of presentation is obvious The use of 
hcaw type is designed to stress the most significant 
tests in a given disease The data are presented on 
three cards measuring 9}i by inches, which are 
given here reduced in size 


CEREBROSPINAL FLUID IN DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 
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DIAGNOSIS—PRLMONT-SMITH AND AYER 


CEREBROSPINAL FLUID IN DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 
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THE HEALTH CONFERENCE 
Kcpiesenl.Tincs of almost one Jiundred voluntary, 
official and professional organizations interested m 
pre\entive medicine and m public health education met 
last week at the headquarters of the American Medical 
Association at the call of the Board of Trustees The 
pnmarj’ purposes of tins meeting were coordination of 
elToit Avith avoidance of duplication m public health 
work and the reaclnng of a better understanding as to 
the specific opportunities and duties in this field for each 
of the organizations concerned That clashes have 
occurred m the past among representatives of these 
groups is not a secret In some instances, physicians 
have felt that the tlTorts of volunteer agencies and of 
official agencies ■» ere leading to forms of medical prac¬ 
tice that could oni\ be detrimental to the public In 
other instances, public health officials have felt that 
volunteer agencies had infringed on their preiogatives 
or that physicians had not properl) cooperated foi the 
good of the communit) Finally, representatives of 
A oliinteer health agencies have thought at times that the 
actions of the othei groups concerned were guided, or 
jierhaps misguided by selfish motives and that it was 
their special function to protect the public inteiest 
Apparently the time was ripe for open discussion 
which would lead to more efficient cooperation in the 
future, since the motives of all the groups conceined 
were, beyond question, m the interest of the public 
welfare The results of the conference, including the 
original manmaipts that were read and the discus¬ 
sions on them, will be made available through The 
Jo’JRNAL Especially significant was the recognition 
of all those present of the necessity for medical leadei- 
sbip and guidance m any eftort in this field Such 
leadership would not necessarily involve origination of 
the proceduie m the medical mind, but would concern 
the planning of the effort so as to preseive the per- 
,onal relationship of physician to patient and the 
scientific factors necessary for ultimate good 

Among the interesting side-lights of the conference 
was the impression of leaders m volunteer health 


activities that physicians could not be educated or 
constrained to act as a group, that many did not have 
a social consciousness, and that organized medicine 
nas not sufficiently oiganized to fulfil satisfactorily its 
obligation m this respect The discussion opened up 
mail) other pioblems for consideration m medical 
societies or medical groups Today medicine-ancl 
particularly preventive medicine—is the property of 
all mankind A progressive physician must be aware 
of his relationships to the avic and economic problems 
of the community and the nation 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FORMATION AND 
TREATMENT OF CALCULI 


About ten yeais ago, Osborne and MendeO directed 
attention to the unexpected frequency of the occur- 
lence of calculi in various parts of the urinary tract 
of experimental rats employed in nutrition studies 
Careful investigation of the dietary history of the 
animals tliiis involved disclosed that m every instance 
they had been without an adequate source of vitamin A 
for some time The calculi found by Osborne and 
Mendel were of the familiar phosphatic type, consist¬ 
ing essentially of insoluble phosphates of calcium and 
magnesium These observations have given rise to 
ilie implication tliat in the lack of fat-soluble vitamins 
a general debility or lowered vitality may ensue, with 
a lesultant invasion of the bladder and urinary passages 
by bacteria, production of alkaline urine, and conse¬ 
quent deposition of phosphates leading to calculus 
formation 

The experimental facts are more cogent than the 
hypothesis They have been abundantly verified in 
japan by Fujimaki * at the Imperial State Institute 
for Nutrition in Tolc }'0 He observed that rats fed 
on a vitamin A deficient diet for a long period develop 
calculi, bladder stones are formed in a relatively short 
period, kidney stones later, and bile duct stones last 
of all Somewhat similar observations have been made 
on mice, and a few cases of calculi were found m dogs 
kept on such deficient rations This peculiar genesis 
of calculi has thus been found applicable to several 
species, and it apparently involves the biliary passages 
as well as the urinary tract The biliary calculi are 
reported to be cholesterol stones, whereas those found 
in the urinary tract vere phosphatic It is not easy 
to offer a tenable explanation for these chemical dif- 
feiences, which make one wonder whether the choles¬ 
terol concretions were not the result of incidental 
admixture of the organic substance with phosphates 


in the Japanese investigations 

It IS significant that, in these renewed studies of 
avitaminoses, lack of vitamin B does not seem to be 


1 Osborne, T B and Mendel, L B The Inc.dence of PhosphoUc 
riinry Calculi in Hals Fed on Erpenmental Rations, JAMA 

^2Formation of Urinary and Bile Duct Calculi in 

iiimals ted on Experimental Rations *^1'’ n "rJnefi 

m 111 Japan I ei^ie of Nations Health Organ.ration, Geneia 1X6, 

269 
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concerned in such calculus forinatiou, nor is po\crt\ 
of protein iii the diet a dircctnc factor rujuinki has 
lentured a treatment for the c\])crmicntal uriinrN 
calculi h) the hhenl use of sources of fat-soluble 
Mtaniins selecting animals m uhich the induced 
presence of phosplntic calculi uas demonstrated b\ 
roentgen-ra) e\amnntion, he could follow the fate of 
the concretions developed as a result of prcMOus lack 
of fat-soluble antamins In se\cral instances the stones 
were reported to ln\e largeK or entircl> disappeared 
This IS a striking indication of the possible influence 
of improiement in diet on outspoken cliemical abnor¬ 
malities of the organism The detrimental effects of 
lack of certain dietarv cssemials and the remedial 
potenaes of adequate aitamin supply to the bodj arc 
fotcefull} suggested Already there ha\e been rumors 
of proposals for the e\tcnsi\c application of Mtamin 
therap\ m tlie treatment of all forms of calculi 
regardless of the location or composition of the con¬ 
cretions Unintelligent and unwarranted enthusiasms 
are hable to be detnmental rather than adrantageous 
in a health program if the} exceed the indications ot 
cnbcal common sense The facts that ha\e been 
renewed here haae sufficient potential importance 
without being exploited in ridiculous wa}s 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE PREVENTION 
OF MEASLES 

In the last thirt} }ears measles, according to a recent 
report from London,^ has become a much more serious 
menace to }oung life than scarlet fever The annual 
death rate there due to measles has been 251 per million, 
as compared to 42 per million from scarlet feaer In 
a recent decision the metropolitan as}'lums board made 
a much larger allocation of beds for measles patients 
because it considered measles the more senous disease 
Herrman - has said that measles is responsible for 2 4 
per cent of all deaths in children under 10 }ears and 
for about 6 per cent of all deaths in those between 1 
and 3 }ears of age The heaa’y mortality and grave 
sequelae among adults contracting measles was stnk- 
'ngh illustrated to ph 3 siaans on duty during epidemics 
Jn arm} camps in the ty'^orld War No longer is the 
onset of a measles epidemic auewed with complacency 
le need for a speafic treatment of measles, in effi- 
orenc} and completeness comparable to that for diph- 
ena and scarlet fe\er, is evident However, no 
f measures for use after the onset of the attack 
n'e been thus far de\ eloped, although methods of 
es proph} laxis haa e been demonstrated 
ince the first report of faaorable results by NicoUe 
com 1918, the efficac} of the blood serum of 

has'l measles patients m preventing the disease 

_ establish ed by man} well qualified obsen^ers 

1 ^ lleasles and Scarlet Ferer London Letter 

2 Uer-nif 13) 1926 

Marc 399 Abt s Pedatno Pnnaaepbar W B Saunders Com 


The methods and results of those who hace made 
reports arc fairh uniform Thev agree that the con- 
aalescent serum must be administered subcutaneoush 
or mtramuscularh as soon as possible after contact, the 
degree of protection afforded depending on the prompt¬ 
ness witli which the serum is given When serum is 
gnen in sufficient amounts—usually from 5 to 10 cc 
depending on the age of the child—prior to the fifth 
da} from exposure, few patients (probabl} less than 
15 per cent contract measles Similar amounts given 
from tlie fifth to tlie eighth da} usualh do not afford 
complete protection but as a rule make the attack much 
milder Ziiigher * recommends that m the presence of 
mild epidemics this intenal be allowed before adminis¬ 
tering the serum to pre\ loush health} children in order 
that the subjects ma\ haae a light form of the disease 
and thus acquire a permanent immunity Otherwise 
the immunit} appears to be pureh passne, not lastmg 
more than from three to six weeks Therapeutic aalue 
of the serum after the onset of the initial S}Tnptoms has 
not been observ ed Weaa er and Crooks ® gaa^e 35 and 
40 cc of the serum of recent con\ alescents on the first 
da} of the eruption in two cases, without modification 
of the course of the attack 

The convalescent blood ma} be collected fiae da}S 
after defervescence of the feaer or any time thereafter 
The more recent the attack, the more potent is the 
serum Haas and Blum “ show ed that blood draaa n 
within a month of deferaescence of feaer yielded better 
protection than that collected later, though some degree 
of immunit} seemed to be conferred b} blood taken up 
to three or four months after the attack Some w ork- 
ers' adaocate the use of the blood of adults or children 
who haae had the disease some }ears preanousl} when 
recent conaalescents are not aaailable When doses of 
from 10 to 30 cc of such serum haae been used earl}, 
fairl} good results have been obtained though success 
has not been so uniform as with the blood of the latter 
In some cases the plasma of citrated blood has been 
used instead of serum and some ph}sicians haa^e pre¬ 
ferred w'hole blood, w'hich of course must be giaen m 
somewhat larger amounts The evidence m faaor of 
the protective a alue of cona alescent serum is conclusive 
The difficult} of securing a constant suppl} is the chief 
obstacle to its wide use 

Tunnicliff and Ho}Tie ® and Ho}Tie and Gasul “ haa e 
reported favorable results aaith a serum aahich, if 
proaxd efficaaous b} further obsera ations, maa obaiate 


If A ^ S*”) Freeman R. G The Prophvlactic L e of 

ileasles Convalescent Serum J A, M A S7 5o6 (Aug 21) 1026 

4 Zingher Abr^am Convalescent a\ hole Blood Plasma and Serum 
in Prophylaxis of Measles J A. JL A. S 2 1180 (Aprfl 12) 1904 

5 aa'eaver G H and Crooks T T The Use of ronraIesr,-nt 

Prophylaxis of Measles J A. at A. S 2 204 (Jan 19) 

6 Haas S a^ and Blum Tulius Prophylactic a alnc of Blew! o' 
Convalescents in Measles J A M A 8 T 558 (Aug 21) 1926 

V ™ H , Zur Fragen der prophylaktischen Injektion von 

Xormal Ser^ als Mazemschutx, Deutsche mcd. \S chnschr 49 13S6 
(Xov 2 ) 1923 a^on Tordaj F Jahrb f Kinderh 102 213 1923 
8 Tu^cliff Ruth and Hoyne A L Prevention of aieasles b. 

Immune Goat Serum J A. M A. 87 2139 (Dec, 2j) 1926 
, ^ Uoync A L. and Gasnl B J Measles Prophylaxis Report on 
the Use of Immune Goat Serum, J A ai a. S7 1185 (Oct 9) Io _6 
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the necessity of depending on a human supply The 
seuim IS produced by repeated inoculations of goats 
with Tunnicliff’s green producing measles diplococcus 
and the filtrate of dextrose broth cultures of these 
organisms From 4 to 6 cc of this unconcentrated 
serum was injected m measles contacts They leport 
that most of those leceiving serum within four days 
of c\))osure escaped, while little complete protection 
nas afforded by doses given later than (his The 
passive immunity pioduted was considered to last from 
two to four uecks 

^^^S^^wit7,^“ one of the pionceis in Geimany in the 
use of human convalescent serum, has reported good 
results with a serum made from the blood of sheep 
inoculated with the Berkefeld filtrate of the nasal secre¬ 
tion and sputum of measles patients early in the attack 
He adxocates tliat the serum be given between the sev¬ 
enth and eleventh days aftei exposure This allows 
(he development of the disease togethei with the pro¬ 
duction of a permanent active immunity, but converts 
(he attack into an extremely tnild one The reports of 
other German w orkers on results with Degkwitz’ serum 
aie not uniformly favorable Its further trial will he 
watched with mteiest 

Active immunization of infants against measles has 
been attempted by Herrman In 1914 he inoculated a 
group of healthy babies between 4 and 5 months old by 
swabbing the fresh nasal mucus of patients just coming 
down with measles on the nasal mucosa of his subjects 
His pm pose was to introduce tlie virus at a time when 
some degree of inherited immunity would be present, 
but with the object of producing an active immunity 
Seventy-fi\e of his subjects have been watched from 
four to eight years," sixty-two have been directly oi 
indirectly exposed to measles, seventy have remained 
free of the disease His method, while scientifically 
sound, is obviously not practicalile for general use 

French workers have recently reported attempts 
at active immunization, using the hood of measles 
patients at the onset of the eruption as antigen Chil¬ 
dren fiom 2 to 4 yeais old were inoculated snbenta- 
neousiy with one four-hundredth cubic centimeter of 
filtered blood m physiologic sodium chloride solution 
Slight leactions resemlilmg those of Herrman’s sub¬ 
jects followed m fiom seven to ten days The same 
dosage was repeated in three weeks The duration of 
the immunity thus conferred has not been determined, 
but the authors afifiim that m most cases it persists at 
least several weeks These claims are interesting 
Longer obseivation will be required befoie an accurate 
estimate of their worth can be made 

In the treatment of established measles, the great 
desideratum is an elYective method of preventing the 
dangerous secondar y infections ____ 

• ~ ' ,, k ^iitisclies Masernscliulzserum vom T«t, 'MancUeu 

10 Uegkwiti. a erj (Ian 29) 1926 

Ylerman in Alit s Pediatrics, Philadelphia, VV B Saunders Com 
”"1 Dehre: B Ann de mdd 20 343 fOct ) 1926 
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MEDICAL MOTION PICTURES 

Among the adjuncts to methods of medical educa¬ 
tion, the use of the motion picture has proved to be 
somewhat of a disappointment Greeted ongimllv 
with salvos of acclaim by surgeons, obstetricians and 
laboratory diagnosticians, only the former—and those 
too in a limited group—continue to see great possibili¬ 
ties for help in the newest of the “arts ” Perhaps a 
part of the difficulty may be ascribed to the attempt to 
launch medical, obstetric and surgical films on the 
medical public without adequate study of the problems 
concerned and to the desire to exploit them financially 
rather than scientifically When the Wertheim obstet¬ 
ric films were shown m this country a few years ago 
they were widely criticized for their departures from 
accepted American technic and because they made dif¬ 
ficult obstetric procedures appear far too easy Instead 
of withdrawing them from exhibition as would be done 
with other outworn or outdated educational material, 
(he films have apparently passed from one proprietor¬ 
ship to another and are now being exhibited wherever 
the promoters can drum up a sufficient medical or near 
medical audience—accompanied by curious friends in 
not a few instances The burden of proof is still on 
any producer to show that such films as are available, 
revealing surgical or obstetric technic, have real educa¬ 
tional value and are not as potent for harm as for good 


CORRESPONDENCE NURSES 


In these da>s of predigested food, self-propelling 
vehicles, nickel-in-the-slot lunch rooms and mail order 
department stores, it is not surprising to find misguided 
persons who think they can learn anything at home 
The mail order medical school has disappeared from 
the horizon, though no doubt some of the medical cults 
may still be studied in colleges where a postage stamp 
is the matriculation card The nursing profession also 
struggles sadly against the efforts of eight or more 
concerns that purport to teach the principles of nursing 
technic by this somewhat circuitous method One 
school, of which the dean is both a “D O ” and a 
“D C P ”—and the first letter presumably stands for 
“doctor"—makes the following simple assertion 


“Otir perfected system makes it possible for the woman 
ith only a common school education to master the essential 
maples and methods of nursing without giving up her work 
leaving home The essential material is condensed into 
lessons, and many students study only these lessons,^ using 
e text books for reference, or for occasional reading” 

“We wish to particularly caution you not to get the idea 
at your preparation for the practice of nursing means 
ig hours of tiresome, unnecessary study, or bor^esome, 
sagreeable work 

“This course is being given at an introductory price ot 
000, or $5700 for cash” 

dien the courses are completed, the aspirant to the 
actice of nursing receives a “handsome Iithograplied 
ploma” ATvd We Utle of “graduate nurse” This 
lould be a great help to her, considering that she must 
ill persuade the state board of her qualities and qiiaJi- 
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hcations if she washes to be a registered nurse or a 
plnsician and his patients if she wants a joli Unfor- 
tunatcl), the catalogues of some of these alleged schools 
cite as references the names of ph}sicians who ha\c 
no doubt thoughtlcssl} contributed testimonials or aided 
in preparing "literature An\ doctor Knows that the 
practical procedures m care of the sick and the inter¬ 
pretation of the significance of the nurse’s obseriations 
are not to be learned m twenh-four lessons, and ccr- 
tainh not without bedside instruction The persons 
most senoiish harmed b\ correspondence courses m 
nursing, after the simple minded woman who pa\s her 
monei for the instruction, arc the patient who depends 
on die nursing and the plnsician wdio is willing to 
submit his reputation to such utterly incompetent 
assistance 


Association News 


THE WASHINGTON SESSION 
Invitation to a Tournament to Be Held by the 
Washington Gun Club 

The ^^ashlngton Gun Club extends an mutation to the 
members of the American Medical Association to be guests 
ot the club and to take part in a tournament to be held on 
^lay 16 Suitable prizes will be awarded 
The club is anxious to arrange its program, and would 
appreciate hearing from those members of the Association 
who intend to enter the tournament The entries will be 
'cratch. 


CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC HEALTH 
Held at the Headquarters of the American Medical 
Association, March 24 and 2S 
\ complete report of the transactions of the conference on 
public health held at the headquarters of the Association will 
appear m future issues of The Jouhnal, As an indication 
of Its scope. The Journal presents herewith a list of the 
official representatives in attendance, of the guests, and of 
those taking part in the program 
The agencies represented included thirtj-two volunteer 
ealth organizations, seventeen state boards or other official 
agencies, four welfare departments of insurance companies, 
he Amencan Aledical Association, and various medical 
schools and publications 

VOLUNTEER HEALTH AGENCIES 

Amcncan Federahon ot Organizahons for the Hard of Hearing Dr 
litorge Shambaugh Chicago 

^ncan Assooation of Hospital Social Workers Mus Mane Lune 
Chicago 

^m^can Assooation of Industnal Phjsicians and Surgeons Dr F L 
Rector Chicago 

\mencan 4s^iation for Medical Progress Mr Benjamin C Gruen 
cerg NewTork 

iwnran Child Health Association Dr S J Cmmbine New York 
Ur Qifford Grulee Chicago 

eSago Hospital Service Dr John M Dodson 

ociation Dr Lmsl> VVdliams New \ ork 
Assooation Dr W'lIIiam H Walsh Chicagn 
TV p ational Red Cross Dr William R. Redden Washington 
X ^ Washington D C 

Belle .^sociation, JIiss Evelj-n Wood Chicago Miss Ada 

uclle Mcactry Evanston HI 

Dr n^^vr^ I^lth Association Dr H N Bundcsen Chicago 
Mr Tvm s a^ton Dctroi Mr Homer N Calver New York 
Mr Jama A. Tobey New York 

W°"ork°°n’^ Control of Cancer Dr Francis C Wood 

WcaVsociS'H^'®' t ^v^'^ork. 

Carnene Hygiene Assoaation, Dr W M Branet New \ork. 

c™i» Linsly R. William, Nen Yort] 

Conn, Education Dr W C Rappdej-e ^e^v Haven 


Commonwealth Fund Mr Barr> C Smith ’sew \ork Mhs Barbara S 
Quin IScw \ork 

General Federation of Women s Clubs Miss Marj E "Murplij C i ago 
Corgas Memorial Institute Dr Gilbert Fitzpatnek Chicago 
International Health Board Dr John A Ferrell New ^ ork 
life Extension Institute Dr Eugene L- Fisk Nev \ork 
Milhank Memorial Fund Mr John A Kingsburj Nc\s \ ork 
National Catholic Welfare Conference Miss Raphael M Foran Wash 
ington D C 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness Mr Lems H 
Cams New \ orJ- Dr B Fmnklin Rojer, New York 
National Committee for Mental H>gienc Dr Edvnn R- Eislev Chicago 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Miss Mary E Murphy 
Chicago 

National Education Association Miss Mary E "Murphr Chicago 
National Health Council Mr T C Edwards New \ork 
National League of Nursing Education, Miss Ada Belle McCIeeT 
Evanston III 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing Miss Whrmirred 
Rand Detroit 

National Tuberculosis Association Dr Linsly R Williams Yev'* \ ork 
Ktuscll Sage Foundation Mr Evurt G Routzahn New \ork 
State Chanties Association Mr Homer Folks New Nork, 

STATE BO\RDS OF HEALTH AND NATIONAL 
OFFICIAL AGENCIES 

Ahbama Dr S W W clch Montgomcrj Mr Charles M Leach, 
Montgomery 

Florida Dr B L Arms Jacksonville 
Georgia Dr M F W inchcstcr Atlanta 

Indiana Dr William F King Indianapolis, Dr Ada Schweitzer, 
Indianapolis 

Iowa Dr James A Wallace Dcs Moines 
Kan as Dr J C Montgomery Topeka 
I outsiana Miss Agnes Moms New Orleans 
Maryland Dr R 11 Riley Baltimore 
Michigan Miss Marjone Dclavan Lansing 
Minnesota Mr H A W'hittaker St Paul 
Nee \ork Dr Mathias Nicoll Jr Albany 
Pennsylvania Dr Whiliam G Turnbull Harrisburg 
Ltab Dr P W Covington Salt Lake City 
W isconsin Dr C A Harper Madison 

Childrens Bureau Department of Labor Dr Blanche Hames Wash 
inglon D C 

Lnited States Department of the Interior Office of Indian Affairs 
Dr il C Gulhnc Washington D C 
Tjnitcd States Public Health Service Surg Gen H S Camming 
Washington D C 

W^ELFARE DEPARTMENTS OF LIFE INSLRANCE 
COMPANIES 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Prof Ira \ Hiscock 
New Haven Conn 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Dr Donald B •Armstrong 

New \ ork 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company Dr J C Humphreys Pfatia 
delpbia 

Lnion Central Life Insurance Company Dr Emmett Fayen Cincinnati 

OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
Dr Harlow Brooks New \ork 
Dr Arthur T Holbrook, Milwaukee 
Dr John A. Ferrell New York 
Mr Evart Routzahn New \ork 
Dr Linsly R WMliams New \ork 
Surg Cca. H S Gumming Washington D C. 

Dr Matthias Nicoll Jr Albany N \ 

Dr Moms Fishbein Chicago 
Mr R. C Smith Chicago 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Dr A J Cramp Bureau of Investigation 
Dr D Chester Brown Board of Trustees Danbury Conn 
Dr M L Hams Judicial Council Chicago 
Dr Austin A- Hayden Treasurer Chicago. 

Dr E B Hcckel Board of Trustees Pittsburgh 

Dr J H Walsh Board of Trustees Chicago 

Dr W^cndell PhQIips President, New N ork 

Dr A R Mitchell Board of Trustees Lincoln Neb 

Dr John M Dodson Bureau of Health and Pubhc Instruction 

Dr W C Woodward Bureau of Legal Medicine, 

Mr J W Holloway Bureau of Legal Medicine, 

Dr Moms Fishbein Editor 

Mr H J Holmquest Council on Physical Therapy 

Dr Paul N Leech Director of Chemical Laboratory 

Prof \V A. Puckner Secretary Council on Pharmacy and Ch-mis -y 

Dr Olm West Secretary and General Janager 

Mr R. C Smith special mvestigato- to report on pjblic fc-alth 
literature. 

Dr R. G Leland Assistant Secretary Bureau of Health and Pub ^ 
Instruction 
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Dr P Colwtll, 

Hospitals 
Dr K M ne\Mlt, Assi'ilaiit Pdiior 
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OTHER VISITORS 

^^Nc\\'Yofk Herald Trdutnc MataRinc. 

Dr O N Auer, Atichacl Reese Dispensarj, Oiicago 

1 \cretl S Elwood, Aational Board of Medical Examiners, Plula 


Dr 


deljilua 


Dr G M Eisher, president, Medical Sociclj of tlic State of Hew 
lork, Utica, N Y 


Dr 

Dr 

Dr 

Dr 

Dr 

Dr 


W S feathers ^ andcrhdt Medical School, Nashs die, Tenn 
Philip Marsel, Mlantic Cits, N J 

Prank Oserton Medical Snciet>, State of New York, Hew York 
William Allen Piiscj, Chicago 

C G Smith, lossa State Alcdical Socictj, Granger, loiia 
r H G Weiskottcii, Sjraciise Unisersitj College of Medicine, 
Ssraciisc, N 'll 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
MEDICAL LICENSURE AND HOSPITALS 

7/eW III Chicago, Ceb 14, IS ami 16, 1927 
(Coiitniucd from fane lOOS) 

FCDCR^TION OF STATE MEDICAL BOARDS 
Februarv 16~Mormng 

Licensure Requirements in Relation to the Teaching 
of Preventive Medicine 

Dr W S LFATiiras, Nashville, Tenn Each state medical 
examining board should devote a distmctise part of the cxami- 
intion to pre\enti\e medicine and public health In the e\cnt 
that it IS nccessar}’ to amend the state law in clTccting tins 
result, It should be done Each candidate should he required to 
qualify to the extent that this ma> be determined by a licens¬ 
ing cxamiintion, concerning his knowledge of the principles 
of pre\enti\c and public health A more definite attitude 
should be assumed by examining boards in stimulating belter 
instruction of medical students in schools of medtcine in the 
principles of prevention and the control of disease (Tins 
paper will be publislicd in full in the frdcralwn Bulletin) 

Relation of the Quarter System to 
Medical Licensing 

Dr N P Coiwfli, Chicago B) the use of the quarter 
sjstcm tlic more intelligent student can easily complete Ins 
four college sessions in three calendar >ears, without any 
reduction w'hateicr m the number of hours or weeks spent 
in tlie actual study of medicine In spite, therefore, of the 
adiances in entrance requirements and the subsequent 
requirement of internships covering at least a year, the actual 
time spent by the better grade students of medicine can be 
shortened by an entire year m medical schools that adopt 
continuous sessions under the quarter system Meanwhile, 
w nh the rcorgamration of intermediate and high school edu¬ 
cation through the so-called junior and senior high schools, 
it appears that about two additional years of the students’ 
time can be saved Even with the improved quality of pre¬ 
liminary and medical education, therefore, and the addition 
of a hospital intern year, the student will be enabled to 
graduate at an age no more advanced than under the lower 
standards previously existing 

Meanwhile, before adopting the quarter system including 
summer sessions, the medical school should investigate care¬ 
fully the increased difficulties of administration, the addi¬ 
tional teachers needed, and the increased financial outlav 
essential to insure that the work of the summer quarter will 
be properly given There will need to be a repetition of 
some of the fundamental courses, so that students entering at 
the beginning of any particular quarter can follow their 
studies m their proper sequence There may also necessarily 
be two or more separate groupings of students A rnedical 
school having a sufficiently large teaching personnel after 
careful planning might put the quarter system into effect 

w'lUiout muc^r brings certain advantages which may 

he morrUian sufficient to off-set any additional difficulties 
1 A (flJ Larger numbers of students can be handled, 

'(T) I«s pa,“bv 


Of the additional expenses of the continuous sessions, (c) the 
large and expensive teaching plant will he more exlensivelv 
utilized, (d) either students or teachers may enjoy vacation 
periods m either the winter or the summer seasons as thev 
prcfei (e) students who have need of securing or making up 
needed work can do so without loss of time, and (f) clinical 
experience can be obtained regarding certain diseases which 
arc more prevalent during the summer than during the regular 
college season 

The great danger in connection with the use of summer 

sessions, so far as the state board is concerned, is that the 

administration of the course or the character of instruction 
might he relaxed and, in consequence, the work be so care¬ 
lessly given as to make the work unworthy of recognition 

It IS this point in medical schools adopting the continuous 

sessions, which should be most carefully investigated by state 
hoards and others who are interested in the maintenance of 
the proper standard of medical education (This paper will 
he published in full m the Federation Bulletin ) 

DlSCbSSIOX OV PAPERS OF DRS LEATHERS AND COLWELL 

Dr Henry Albert, Des Moines, Iowa I heartily concur 
with Dr Leathers’ view that licensing boards should give 
more attention than they have done heretofore to subjects 
dealing with preventive medicine or public health A, 
between the inclusion of questions dealing with preventive 
medicine in other subjects under consideration, or the devo¬ 
tion of a special set of questions to the subject of preventive 
medicine, I think that the latter is distinctly to be favored 
However desirable it may be to include certain phases of the 
subject of prevention in connection with the work in the clini¬ 
cal departments, as far as instruction in the medical school is 
concerned, I do not think that it is quite as important, for a 
different reason, to include subjects on prevention m connec¬ 
tion with clinical branches when it comes to holding examina¬ 
tions for licensure No attempt is made to wake these 
questions all inclusive, as is naturally done m connection with 
the teaching of the course In the second place, it is impos¬ 
sible to change the attitude of the student, with the idea of 
having him give more attention to prevention, m connection 
with the given course or examination On the other hand. 

It is very important that special courses be given to medical 
students dealing with the larger aspects of public health, such 
subjects, for instance, as cannot very well be considered by 
clinicians, reporting cases, quarantine, epidemiologic studies, 
utilization of vital statistics, and programs of disease eradica¬ 
tion For the same reasons it is desirable to give special 
attention in the way of a special set of questions to the subject 
of preventive medicine or public health in connection with 
examinations for licensure Unfortunately, there are certain 
states including my own, Iowa, where the law specifies the 
subjects m vvhicli examinations shall be given, and it does 
not include preventive medicine or public health Apparently 
a somewffiat similar situation prev^ails m perhaps half the 
states of the Union In such cases it is obviously desirable, 
as Dr Leatliers has strongly recommended, that there should 
he a change in the law Until such time, obviouslj, it would 
seem very desirable for those vvffio arc giving the examinations 
to make a special consideration of the subject by a special 
set of questions Do that as soon as possible, if possible, 
under the present law, and, if not possible under the present 
law, arrange for a change in the law as is now being done in 
California 

Dr H M Pl/tter, Columbus, Ohio I would request 
Dr Leathers to amend his paper m one particular Ohio 
does not ignore the subject of public health in its examina¬ 
tion There is in every set of examination questions possiblv 
five questions bearing on the subject of public health and 
in addition to that we have a practical examination with an 
examination on laboratory technic and procedure I have 
observed a continually increasing friction between the pra 
tit.oner of medicine and what he thinks is J 

the field of legitimate practice by pnv-ate and public heaIth 
agencies 'I believe that if more emphasis was put on tl 
question by state board examinations and b> medical schools, 
to enlarge tlic department of immunologj and prevenfn 
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medicine, grcit good could be accomplished and possibb a 
■solution worked out b\ the new men who come into the pro¬ 
fession being equipped to do a great man) of the procedures 
that are now undertaken almost e\clusi\eh bj public bcaltb 
agencies About the four quarter s>stem We occasionalh 
meet It in Ohio Wlicn we ba\e a man from a class A med¬ 
ical school who has passed bis c\aminations and presents lus 
diploma of graduation and we arc satisfied that the quality 
and quantiU of education lias met the laws of requirements, 
we admit him to our c\amination, c\en though the Ohio law 
does sa} "four calendar scars ” We felt it was equitable and 
a reasonable solution of the problem, and the oiilj wa> it 
would be met without going to the legislature 
Dr J Ilf Dodson, Chicago While we must go on organ¬ 
izing publie health units in the rural communities as well 
as in the cities, as it is right that we should, the ultimatc 
goal should be to place the burden of this whole matter of 
communit\ health on the famih phjsician, the general prac¬ 
titioner Until we arrne at the point where c\co phvsiciaii 
feels that he is responsible that he is part of the personnel 
of the public health organization of his communilj, we shall 
not have the ideal state of affairs I was quite enthusiastic 
m connection with school health work a few vears ago I 
believe we should more and more put that matter into the 
bands of the famib phjsician, and that movement is being 
promoted in a number of wavs I would refer here to the 
remarkable work which the National Congress of Parent 
Teachers is doing in this countrj It is a splendid organiza¬ 
tion, numbering nearlj 1000,000 members with a wonderful 
woman as president For the last two summers thev have 
conducted a nation-w ide campaign to secure the medical 
examination of everj child who is to enter the school for 
the first time in the following autumn, and to have the 
phvsical defects corrected That examination is done b\ the 
farailj doctor, not bj a spcciallj selected phvsician We mu'-t 
wake up the medical men, the general practitioners in even 
communitj to the fact that prevention is just as much a part 
01 his work as cure, and a veo growing importance all the 
time If we can do that, we can keep the family phjsician 
the finest fruit of medical education and of the medical pro¬ 
fession in all the jears that have gone bj, and he will not 
pass as some have insisted lie must 
As to the quarter sjstem That is one of the most impor¬ 
tant contributions which the late President Harper made to 
educational procedure Those who are interested ought to 
read his original presentation where he covered the argu¬ 
ments completcl), much more completeb than most of the 
speakers do at the present time It is not an iicreased 
expense. The fact is, it is much more economical to keep a 
great plant like a medical school or universitj as a wlio’e 
m operation all the jear or essentially all the >ear than pt 
IS to keep It closed four months No business man thinks 
0 keeping an expensive plant idle for that period of time 
c increased expense in medical education came from thf 
nge of methods, the splitting up of classes into small 
groups There has to be a large number of instructors to 
ui e an adequate instruction under modern methods A 
an”" u students cannot he brought together in 

amphitheater and a single speaker do the business of 
e leal education by didactic lectures They have to be in 
IS groups, with an instructor for each When this 

fou doesn’t make any difference whether there are 

P bacteriology in the autumn or one group each 

incre^'^ during the year, or otherwise It does not materially 
the expense of medieal instruction to arrange it on 

hut system The young man who wishes to work all 

bale h should be allowed to do so I 

nlan ohsemng many medical students working on this 
tn l,e jears, and I have never known one student 

injured by working in that way 

j Fuller Keokuk, Iowa The subject of pre 
Pronnrt should receive the utmost attention in 

its vali!°'' salue, not overvalue but in proportion In 


^ Leathers Nashville, Tenn 

but should 

c levc that we ought to keep clearlv 


The ideal Dr 
strive to at'i n, 
in mind the yjrtat 


importance of emphasizing the need of efficient official health 
work III nil of this undertaking I do not believe that the 
time will ever come when it will be wise to turn over the whole 
problem of public hcilth to the medical profession, although it 
would be the ideal thing to do Yet I think that we ought to 
emphasize in every possible way the necessity and desirability 
of physicians cooperating with and working m the scheme 
of public health and doing as much as their time will permit 
Moreover, I think that public health agencies ought to enlist 
the interest and time of the physician by paying men for part- 
time service whenever it may be possible, so that these men 
mnv be brought into the game in every practicable way We 
mu'-t have the physicians in this matter actively and intelli- 
gciitlv cooperating The trouble has been that although the 
profession has been discussing this matter a great deal, we 
have not actually gotten into the game quite as actnelv as 
we might hive done 

(To be conttniied) 
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(Pll\SlClANS WILL CONFER A FA\OR BY SEVDIVC FOR 
THIS DEr\RTMC\T ITEMS OF VEWS OF MORE OR LESS GEN 
ERAL IMERF-ST SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIMTIES 
LEW HOSPITALS EDUCATION PUBLIC HEALTH, ETC ) 


ALABAMA 

State Medical Meeting—The sixtieth annual session of the 
Medical Association of the State of Alabama will be held at 
Montgomery, April 19-22, at the chamber of commerce, under 
the presidency of Dr Aaron L Harlan, who will deliver his 
address Tuesday morning Dr Jabez N Jackson Kansas 
Citv President-Elect, American Medical Association, will 
speal on ‘‘Physiologic Factors m Abdominal Surgery,' 
Wednesday evening at a public meeting following which 
there will be a reception at the Country Club Dr Owen H 
Wilson Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, will speak 
on "Management of Infectious Diarrhea in Children ’ 
Dr James S Stone, Boston, "Some Lesions of Bones and 
Toints 111 Children’ , Dr Dunbar Roy, Emory University 
School of Medicine, Atlanta, "Present Day Status in the 
Treatment of Deafness’’ The Jerome Cochran Lecture will 
be given by Dr G Canby Robinson, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, Nashville on "The Mechanism of Heart 
Failure and Its Correction ’’ Various other physicians prom¬ 
inent in the state will give addresses The Alabama Pediatric 
Society will meet in the county medical society hall, 13J4 
South Perry Street, April 19 8 30 a m, when, in addition 
to addresses, Dr Clark Hilton Rice, Jr, Montgomery, will 
conduct a clinic The Alabama State Association of Rail- 
’■oad Surgeons vv ill meet m the same place, April 19, 8 p m, 
end among other features of this program will be a sym- 
nosium on fractures 


CALIFORNIA 

The "Health Center of Los Angeles”—^The “Health Chau¬ 
tauqua Association’ recently put on a “show” at the Philhar- 
ironic Auditorium, Los Angeles, and on the first page of its 
program were the names of the active members of the “Drug- 
Icss Physicians of Southern California”, these individuals 
It IS reported, comprise the Health Chautauqua Association 
McArthur Timmons is a layman employed on a salary to 
promote two ‘shows’ a year, and his address, 1000 West 
Seventh Street, is the address of the “Health Center of Los 
Angeles ’ The Health Center of Los Angeles’ has several 
(ipartments, a licensed chiropractor, J Bruce Clark, was in 
charge of the treatments’ , the “Health Food Products Co ” 
IS managed by Maurice Goldman, “The Corrective Eating 
Cafeteria managed b\ M M Day, “Corrective Exercises^ 
Breathing, Physical Culture, etc ” bi Prof Paul C Bragg, 

Ba\hs^^f^ ' ^iropractic Treatments, 

Baths etc, by Emiel A Whseman, DC One half of each 
department is owned by Fred S Hirsch who is listed as ‘man- 

B^a^^etf’^no'^ practitioner, W^csley 

Ston^nn?’ Lovell, drugless practitioner, R. 

The^’h^Uln^ ’ lecture two days a week 

on of stress, ,t is reported 

a i'* ^fuousle-s Diet Sistem’ and the ‘ Bio- 

Bloodwash Marathon Bath 
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CONNECTICUT 

Bill Introduced—House bill 113 would provide for the dis¬ 
closure of tlic name, address, age and occupation of a patient 
any plnsician, treating for venereal disease, when the 
patient fills to return for treatment while in the communi¬ 
cable state of the disease 

Dr Park Returns to Johns Hopkins—Dr Edwards A Park, 
Sterling professor of pediatrics at Yale University School’ 
of Mcdicmc, New Haven, has accepted tlie professorship of 
pcclnlncs nne] the position of pcdialrician-in-clnef of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, and will assume his new 
duties next September Dr Park returns to Johns Hopkins 
after an absence of six 3 ears to succeed Dr John Howland, 
who died in London, in June, 1926 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Koher Lecture—The president and faculty of George¬ 
town Unncrsiti issued invitations fui the lecture of the 
Kober Foundation for 1927, March 28 1 le lecturer is chosen 

In a committee representing the medical schools of tlic army 
and ni\\, the public health ser\icc and tlie American Public 
Health Association, which selected Dr Victor C Vaughan 
Dr ^ nighaii s subject was ‘‘The Cliemistry of Living Sub¬ 
stances and Its Adaptability to Its En\ironmcnt” 


FLORIDA 

State Medical Meeting—Tiie fiftj-fourth annual meeting 
of the Florida kfedical Association will be held at AVest 
Palm Be ich, April 5-6, W'lth the Palm Beach County Medical 
Socict\ acting as host There will be a smoker, Monday, 
8 j) Ill, at the Palm Beach Yacht Club, and a banquet Tues- 
d,i\ e\eiiing at the New Palm Beach Hotel The entertainment 
esjitcialK for ladies will comprise <111 automobile drive and 
swim at the Casino, Monday afternoon, and a musicale in the 
e^tiling at the El Verano Hotel, luncheon at tlie Palm Beach 
Hotel, Fuesdaj, followed bj a boat ride and golfing, AVednes- 
da\ The women’s auxiliarj meets at 9 30 a ni, Tuesday, 
at the Palm Beach Woman’s Club The house of delegates 
will meet, April 6 , 9 a m The commercial exhibit and infor¬ 
mation desk will be at the El Verano Hotel The general 
meeting w ill be April 5, 9 a m , when the president. Dr Henry 
Mason Smith, w'lll deliver his address The scientific ses¬ 
sions will include a paper by Dr Lewelljs F Baker, Balti¬ 
more, and by many prominent physicians of Florida 


GEORGIA 

Dr Bassett Reappointed Health Officer of Savannah — 
Dr ATctor H Bassett has been reappointed health officer of 
the city of Satannah, and has been elected district commis¬ 
sioner of health of Cliatham County, he will serve as city 
and count) health officer under an agreement for a joint city 
and county health department Dr Daniel L Secki^er, 
Springfield, has been appointed assistant city health officer 
for Cliatham Couiitv, he is at present on the staff of 
St kfary’s Hospital, Pierre, S D 


IDAHO 

Personal —Dr Albert F kIcClusky, Buhl, has been chosen 
president for the year of the staff of the Twn Falls County 

General Hospital-Dr Fayre H Kcnagy, Ruperk h^ been 

appointed county physician of Mindol^ County Dr Clamor 
H Gavin, American Falls, addressed the Upper Snake River 
Medical Society, recently, on “Blood Sedimentation tests , 
Dr Ray H Fisher, Rigby, was elected president of tlie 

society for 1927 

ILLINOIS 

Bills Introduced —Senate bills 194 and 196 
iilate the practice of osteopathy House bill 289 proviaes 
for the establishment of a farm colony for male mental 
defectives with criminal propensities House bill -88 pro¬ 
vides for the segregation of mental defecti^s with uncon¬ 
trollable criminal pioptiisities House bill ^7 provides for 
the regulation and registration of those practicing the art 
of saiiitology 

Chicago 

qncietv News—Ur Robert B Osgood, Boston, will address 
inini meeting of the Chicago Orthopedic Club and the com- 
!^!itpe on after-care and study of infantile parahsis of t e 
VisAuig Nurse Association, April 8, at the Plaidious^ Fine 
A?. = Building, 410 South Michigan Avenue, 4 p m, on 
^Prog?c”s 'u 'irealmeiit of Crippled Children”, members of 


Jour A M i 
April 2 , 1927 


the Chicago Medical Society arc cordially invited-_ 

^”*1 ?J]Seme F Boies addressed the Chicago Council of Aled- 
Sherman, April I, on “Use of Endocrine 

Extract in General Practice”-The Chicago Surgical 

Society met at the Augustana Hospital, April 1 , for a cimica 
meeting and it tlm University Club in the evening AmS 
others, Dr John H Hargcr spoke on “Subtotal Resection of 

the Tibia, Replaced by the Fibula”-Dr Charles F Read 

will address tlic Chicago Society of Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery Great Northern Hotel, April 4. on "So-Called Trau¬ 
matic Neuroses,’ and Dr Edward S Blame on “Traumatic 
Lesions Not Easily Demonstrated by the Roentgen Ray” 

Universi^ News—Roland Ha>nes, director, AVelfare Fed¬ 
eration of Cleveland, has been appointed to the newly created 
post of secretary to the University of Chicago Mr Hajnes 
was formerly an instructor at the university John F 
Moulds, assistant secretary of tlie board of trustees, has been 
appointed secretary M Llewellyn Raney, librarian, Johns 
Jlopkms Unnersity, Baltimore, lias been appointed director 

of the University of Chicago librarj-In the will of the 

estate of‘I’c late Charles Dceriiig, Miami, Fla, there was a 
bequest of $340,000 to AA^esley Memorial Hospital to complete 
1 gift of §500,000, and a bequest of §500,000 to Nortli- 
western Unnersity to be added to the Decnng Memorial 
rund Prof Edwin O Jordan, head of the department 
of hjgiene and bacteriology. University of Chicago, lias 
accepted an invitation to deliver the Gordon Bell Memorial 
Lecture before the Winnipeg Medical Society, AVinnipeg, 
Alaiiitoba, April 22, Jiis subject will be **Food Poisoning” 

-Dr Alexander A Maximow of the Unnersity of Chicago 

addressed the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn, March 8 , 
on ’Applications of the Method of Tissue Culture to the 

Solution of Pathologic Problems”-Ivan C Hall, PliD, 

bend, department of bacteriology and public health, Univer- 
sKy of Colorado, will give the course in general bacteriology 
at the University of Chicago during the summer session of 
1927 


IOWA 

Bill Introduced —House bill 431 relates to the construction 
of statutes, and the defining of the word physician 

Dr Crawford Honored—The Linn County Medical Society 
gave a dinner at Cedar Rapids, March 10, in honor of 
Dr George E Crawford, who has completed fifty years m 
the practice of medicine Dr Jennings Crawford Litzenberg 
of the University of Minnesota, a nephew of the guest of 
honor, gave an address on "Truth and Fiction of the Endo- 
crines in Gynecology and Obstetrics ” Dr Crawford spoke 
on “Fifty Y’ears of Medicine” and W R. Boyd on “The Doctor 
of the Old School ” 


KANSAS 

Bill Introduced—House J R 12 would accept the provi¬ 
sions of an act of Congress with regard to the welfare and 
hjgiene of maternity and infancy 

LOUISIANA 

Personal —Dr Edward Clay Edwards, Shreveport, has 
assumed the duties of director of the Ouachita Parish health 

unit, succeeding Dr Paul R Neal-Dr Rudolph Matas 

has ’accepted the invitation of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England to attend the Lister Centennial in London, 
April 4-7 

State Board of Health Tour—Various members and assis-« 
tants of the state board of health, m two railroad cars 
equipped as a laboratory and with health exhibits, began a 
two weeks’ tour of the state, March 21 An automobile 
accompanied the party to collect samples of w;ater and milk 
for examination in the laboratory Dr Oscar Dow-lmg, state 
health officer, w-as m charge, others included an assistant, 
a sanitary engineer, a demonstrator, a bacteriologist and an 
electrician The exhibits to be shown the public included a 
S exhibit, an exhibit on pure foods, and a demonstration 
S the relation of sanitation to the pre\ention of mosquitoes 

and flies 

MARYLAND 

SfSsOTO fo°a «/red?cTn a. John, Hopk.n, Un,- 

^ f.iv ’^It,more and m addition has agreed to gwe a sum, 

Jtrreft ‘'"l/these^corduirns' 

CmlhX Z'rTZ g.v=, m add,non. f250,000 at the end 
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of h\e Ncir-:, pro\nl<.d the unncrsitj nises SiOO.OCO on its 
own account The librnrv will be dedicated to Dr Willnm 
H Welch brst dean of the medical school and at present 
professor of medical histors , it will cost $600,000 be 76 bj 
1-10 feet, three stones high and of Italian Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture, It will contain dbOCOO \olnmes, about 50,000 of which 
will be taheii from a librare now housed in earioiis school 
and hospital departments at the ininersits 
Society News—The Baltimore Cit) Medical Societj unant- 
moush adopted a resolution, Tebruari 18, declaring a psscho- 
pathic hospital an absolute necessits , Dr Lewelbs T Barker 

introduced the resolution -Dr Edgar L Colhs Welch 

National School of Medicine Cardiff \Valcs lectured, 
March 21 at the Johns Hopkins Unnersits School of 
Higiene and Public Health on ‘The Personal Factor in 

Coal Mining ’-Prof Henri Ercdericq Unnersitj of Liege, 

Belgium, ga\c a Herter lecture at the Johns Hopkins School 
of H>giene and Public Health, March 28, on Humoral 

Transmission of \cr\ous Action”-Dr Hans Brunner, 

Vienna, Austria, addressed the otoIarMigologic section ot 
the Baltimore Cit\ Medical Societs, March 25 on Caeernous 
Phlebitis , Dr Gabriel Tucker, Philadelphia, Simptoms and 
Diagnosis of Carcinoma of the Lar\n\,” and Dr Fielding O 
Lewis, Philadelphia “Treatment of Carcinoma of the Lar>nx 

with Special Reference to Lanngectomj -Dr Harr> 

Fnedenwald addressed the section on ophthalmolog) of the 
Baltimore Citj Medical Societs March 24 on ' Ophtlialmos- 
cop\ with Focal Indirect Illumination ” and Dr Harry \ 
Goalwin on “The Pathologs of the Optic Foramen, a Roent¬ 
genologic Study ” 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bill Introduced—House btll 1104 would safeguard the dis- 
tnbution and sale of certain dangerous caustic and corrosise 
substances in packages for household use 

Society News—Dr John C Hemmeter, Baltimore addressed 
the section of historical and cultural medicine. New York 
Academr of Medicine, February 24, on which occasion his 
work “Master Minds in Medicine’ was exhibited for the 

first time-Francis G Benedict PhD, director Carnegie 

Nutrition Laboratory, Boston, addressed the Harvard Medi¬ 
cal Society, ilarch 1 on “The Production and Loss of Heat 
in the Human Body ” 


MICHIGAN 

Bill Introduced—Senate bill 270 provides for the regula¬ 
tion of nursing schools 

University Accepts Fund for Cancer Research —^The board 
of regents of the University of Michigan accepted gifts to 
^^.^'orsity amounting to more than $365,000, including 
v22o,(XK) from three anonymous donors, for the establishment 
^ a laboratory for research and investigation of cancer, to 
oc paid in annual amounts of $45,000 for five years 

News—^Dr Charles S Kennedy, Detroit, addressed 
Society, February 7, on ' Surgical Aspects 
m bMl Fracture with Reference to the Extradural Clot”, 
r Hugo A Freund, Detroit, addressed the January meet- 

o" intestinal Diverticula”-Dr Guy L Kiefer 

a dressed the Detroit Pediatric Society, March 18, at the 
enuan Kiefer Hospital, on ‘Therapeutic Aspect of Scarlet 
ever , John L Gordan, on “Results of Culture Studies and 
Scarlet Fever,’ and Dr Bernard B Bembaum 

Active and Passive Immunity in Scarlet Fever”- 

tjustav Kolischer, Chicago, addressed the March 22 
i J”® ®f the W'ayne County Medical Society on The 
lasp of Modem Conception of iledical Kidney Dis- 

Work ° vvith Special Reference to Genito-Urinary 

nf tw Z Whlliam A. Evans was installed as president 

M the board of health of Detroit, March 1 

Violence Increase —There was an iiwrease of 
•uiinr„ 1 1 preceding year in the number ot 

iwnliiio” '.u fatalities in Michigan during 1926 The auto- 
o ®tate health officer noies in the Journal of the 
lam f-?” Medical Sociel} was by far the most inipor- 

cause a deaths 1,177 being assigned to tins 

of \mlB the next most important cause 

to 60^ resulting from this cause as compared 

fiS ac b' t"-b, suicides were third in the group there being 
4-10 ac ftnpared to 495 in 1925, homicides were fourth with 
hv drownmi?^^'! There were fewer deaths 

siMh nn 1 compared with 324 in the previous year 
icars ^md 245 for the last two 

pectively Tvventv persons froze to death or died 


as a result of exposure in Michigan during 1926, thirty-three 
died as a result of injuries bv animals, as compared with 
thirtv-ninc in 1925, there were twentv-five deaths due to 
heat prostalion, as compared with fifty-three during the pre¬ 
ceding year 

MINNESOTA 

License Revoked —^Tlie license of Dr Charles A Ha" 
St Paul, was revoked by the state board of medical exam 
iners, January 19, on the grounds of dishonorable, unprofej 
sional conduct, and penitentiarv sentence according to court 
record 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 928 and house bill 1039 would 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of “loco weed" for smok¬ 
ing purposes Senate bill 464 would define and regulate the 
practice of chiropractic, and would create a state board of 
chiropractic examiners House bills 1073 and 1129 would 
regulate the occupation of barbering, and would create a 
board of examiners for the licensing of barbers 


MISSOURI 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 88 would create a board for 
mental diseases House bill 570 would license wholesale 
dealers in foods, drugs and beverages 

University News—^The Washington University School of 
Medicine and the Missouri Social Hygiene Association are 
giving an advanced course in social hvgiene at the medical 
school for social workers, graduate nurses and officers and 
members of governing boards of organizations interested in 
this field 

State Comnuasion on Crippled Children —The legislature 
has created a state commission for the purpose of making a 
survey and submitting recommendations for suitable action 
for the care and treatment of crippled children in Missouri 
The commission has been organized with Dr Amos H Bald¬ 
win, president, Mrs Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of 
schools secretary, and Dr Rexford L Diveley, orthopedist. 
Dr James Stewart, state health commissioner, and Mr B 1 
Gordon, state senator, members 

Society News—Dr George Wilse Robinson Kansas City 
gave his annual party to members of the Jackson County 
Medical Society and other guests, February 24 at his home 

-^Among the speakers at the March 8 meeting of the 

Jackson County Medical Society was Dr Rexford L Diveley, 
whose subject was ‘Experimental Treatment in Immuniza¬ 
tion of Acute Poliomyelitis'-Dr Frank J V Krebs has 

donated $5,000 toward the building fund of the St Louis 

Medical Society-The St Louis Medical Society conducted 

a symposium, March 15, on ear, nose and throat diseases, the 
speakers being Drs Vivean V Wood, Harry W Lvman and 
Richard J Payne, the womens auxiliary of the society gave 
Its first dinner before this meeting, $1 75 a plate The presi¬ 
dent has appointed a committee to study the effects of smoke 
in the atmosphere on health Mrs J H Duncan donated 
815,000 to the building fund of the society, requesting that i 
room be named the John H Duncan Room in memory of her 
late husband The society conducted a symposium March 22, 
on Lower Urogenital Tract Disorders,” the speakers being 
Drs Caulk, Kramolovvsky, Wilhelmi and Carroll 


NEW YORK 


Military News—The Rome unit of medical regiment num¬ 
ber 10, New York National Guard, held a smoker and dinner, 
March 8 there was boxing, wrestling, fencing and miisn! 
provided by members of the regiment 

Licenses Revoked—The state board of medical examiners 
formally voted, February 17, to revoke, annul and cancel the 
medical license of Dr Windom E Anderson, Buffalo and 
that ot Dr Elmer A. Jones, Jamestown 


Umversity News — The University of Buffalo is again 
offering a six weeks postgraduate summer course for dental 
hygienists, which will cover nutrition, applied oral hygiene 
public speaking child pS 3 choIog} and principles of teaching 
\ credit of SIX semester hours uill be guen for thi^ course , 
fee 0 ^^" regular registration 




Sixth Harvey Lecture — Prof Richard Willstatter oi 
xiunich, Germany, will deliver the sixth Harvey Society Lec¬ 
ture at the New \ork Academy of Medicine, Saturdav evc- 
Mcdicme^' Organic Cliemistry—Its Application to 
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Assis^nce of Smoke Experts Requested—Health Commis¬ 
sioner Harris has requested nine expert combustion engineers 
to serve as a committee to aid the health department to 
eliminate dense smoke from tiie atmosphere His letter as 
icportcd, states that there arc some persistent violators of 
the ordinance forbidding dense smoke, and that while he 
does not desire to visit hardship on industry, he seeks the 
KlMcc of experts to determine the proper attitude to adopt 
m the enforcement of the law Last year there were 1 129 
prosecutions in the enforcement of the smoke ordinance, 
littj-tour dismissals, 750 suspended sentences and 295 fines 

Eight Physicians Resign from Hospital Staff—Eight nln- 
sicians of the staff of the Bronx Hospital have resigned, it 
IS reported, because the choice of nc^^ medical members had 
been gnen to the board of directors instead of to the pin si- 
enns The hoard accepted the resignations, March 21 The 
phisicians who resigned were Drs Albert A Berg. Marlin 
Kchling, Abralnm Himnnson, Reuben Ottenberg Simon P 
Goodhart, Mc>cr Rosciisohn, Hermann Grad and Henry Hci- 
nian The board of directors is willing, it is reported, that 
pinsicians nnkc recommendations for the staff, although the 
final selection is to be left witli the board 


Joun A U 1 
April 2, 1927 

Medical Society at dinner, March 3, following the scienhfir 

presented to Dr^ Benjamin F 
Springs, in appreciation of his Lrty-five 
years service as a practitioner in the county The guests 
mcluded Drs Douglas Heath Nisbet, Charlotte, Hubfrt A 

Jacob F Highsmith, Fayetteville. 
»..d D^nLc?A ppend, 

OHIO 

Bills Introduced —House bill 73 would create a state board 
ot barber examiners and would regulate the practice of bar- 
J^usc bill 391 would provide for the care of drug 
addicts House bill 422 provides for the regulation of habff 
forming drugs 

Perscmal Dr James W Rowe has been elected president 

of the Cincinnati Obstetrical Society-Dr Clarence E M 

hinnc^ has ^cn appointed medical adviser to the students of 

Wittcnb^g College-Dr Hubert Hjdc lias been appointed 

health officer of JVefsonviIIe to succeed Dr Charles C Butt, 
resigned 


Hudson Towers Sold—To Be Cancer Hospital —The uncom¬ 
pleted twcntj-scicn story Hudson Towers building. Seventy- 
Second Street and West End Aicmic, has been sold, it is 
reported, to the New York Cancer Association for $3,500,0000, 
and will be completed and equipped as a cancer hospital The 
cmicer association contemplates a drnc immediately to raise 
‘^5,000,000 The association was organized to cooperate with 
the New York Cancer Institute, which provides treatment 
only to indigent residents of the city The new cancer center 
will care for all cancer patients who appK Commissioner 
of Public Welfare Colcr, Drs Samuel A Brown, dean, Uni¬ 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Barnet Joseph, 
Alfred T Osgood, Isaac Levin and Holmes C Jackson, PhD, 
arc among the directors Sanders A ]Vcrthctm is president 
of the association, and George B St George, Jules Bache 
and Edward J Flynn arc vice presidents 

Hospital News—Dr Charles W Perkins has been appointed 

roentgenologist to the Broad Street Hospital- Dr Louis 

Tniipan has been appointed instructor m dermatology and 
syphilology at University and Bellevaic Hospital Medical Col¬ 
lege, New' York-Dr Nathan E Brodcr lias been appointed 

.issoci ite obstetrician to St Mark's Hospital-The staff of 

Beth David Hospital gave a testimonial dinner, March 27, 
in honor of Dr Gedide A Friedman who has been elected 
president of the board of the hospital for the tenth consecu¬ 
tive time-^An oxygen chamber for the study of pneumonia 

w'lH be erected at Harlem Hospital with funds provided by 

Mr and Mrs Alexander Sinshcimer-Dr Ira I Kaplan 

has been appointed radiation therapist in charge of the new 
department of roentgen ray and radium therapy at Bellevue 
Hospital-Dr Simon Flcxncr, director, Rockefeller Insti¬ 

tute for Medical Research, addressed the annual meeting 
of the Mount Sinai Hospital Society, March 27, on “The 
Gcncnl Flospital and Medical Research” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Increase in Salary of State Health OfScer —The legislature 
recently' revised the statute which fixed the salary of the 
state health officer or the secretary of the state board of 
health at a maximum of $5,000 by raising the limits of such 
salary as fixed by the board to $8,000 
Society News—The Tri-State Medical Association (Caro- 
linas and Virginia) held its twenty-ninth annual meeting at 
Columbia, S C, February 16-17 About 300 attended, and 
about seventy new members were elected The 19-/ session 
will be at Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, Va , Dr Robert 
Wilson, Jr, Charleston, S C, was elected president—— 
Dr Wilbur C Davison, recently appointed dean of Duke 
University School of Medicine, w'lll address the annual mem- 
intr of the Medical Society of North Carolina which is to be 
hc!d in Durham April 18-20 Dr Gabriel Tucker of the 
University of Pcnubyhania Graduate School of Mcfficine, 
Philadelphia, will "iLo iddress the meeting Dr Ellice 
McDonald, Universitv ot Pe‘^nsylvania Graduate School of 
Mefficine Philadelpln i iddressed the Cumberland Medical 
?ncmt Fayetteville. March I. on “The Human Colloid 

ri ,i„»J_Dr Louise M Ingersoll, Asheville, gave a com 

Momentary dinner, March 7 to Dr Martha Tracy, dean, 

vi^niA\ledical College of Pennsylvania-Dr and Mrs 

hS U BaU Lumberton, entertained the Robeson Countv 


OKLAHOMA 

Bill Introduced—Senate bill 82 would define and regulate 
the practice of hair dressers and cosmetologists 

Society News —Dr Samuel Goodman has been elected 
president of the newly formed Tulsa Academy of Medicine, 
Dr Delbert O Smith, v'lce president, and Dr James Steven¬ 
son, secretary -treasurer 


OREGON 

Personal —The governor announced, January 31, the reap¬ 
pointment of Drs Wilhs B Morse, Salem, William T Phy, 
Hot Lake, and Charles M Barbee, Portland, as members of 
the state board of health 

Society News—About forty phy'sicians at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Portland, have organized the Portland 
Medical Club with Dr Adalbert G Bettman as president, the 
object IS to report at each meeting on the scientific articles 
that are published in the various medical journals 

Hospital News—The new Eastern Oregon Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium will be located at the Dalles-^The Salem Gen¬ 

eral Hospital, Salem, is constructing a new thirty-four bed 

wing-The old building of the Emanuel Hospital, Portland, 

has been remodeled for obstetric purposes Sixty patients 
can be cared for 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 854 would make incurable 
insanity a cause for divorce Senate bill 865 provides for 
the regulation and registration of nurses Senate bill 865 
would regulate the practice of pharmacy and the sale of 
poisons and drugs 

Marriage Age Raised to 16 Years—Governor Fisher has 
approved the bill recently passed by the legislature estab¬ 
lishing the minimum marriageable age in Pennsylvania at 
16 years The law becomes effective, October 1 Hereto¬ 
fore, the legal age under common law has been 12 years for 
girls and 14 for boys 

Beaver County’s Campaign—With the endorsement of the 
Beaver County Medical Society and other organizations, 
the county public health association decided to conduct a 
campaign to immunize school and preschool children 
diphtheria The campaign closed, February 18, with 18,188 
children immunized The first step, last fall, was an educa¬ 
tional campaign to acquaint the public 

plans Letters enclosing literature from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company pertaining to the prevention ot 
diphtheria were sent to phvsicians. boards of education, 
school medical inspectors, ministers, and parochial and public 
school teachers Then talks were made to women’s c ubs, 
Srent-teacher associations. Rotary, Kiwams and Lions clubs, 
boards of trade and other civic groups among ivhicli IBcn 
ture was distributed For several weeks, large posters iier 
exhibited in street cars, offices and industries advising p.y- 
ents to sii" consent slips to have their children ™oiun.zed 

threampaS^ was bcYng 'oSn.z\d7n£vver^^^^^^^^ 
sS ?JTticfelTvh,ch^a?£n 

space to |g of schools issued letters to their 

Sc;f^eque\^^g”\.Sm^: cooperate fuliv and to cvplan- 
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through the newspapers wli\ ad\intngt should be taken of 
this opportunitj Thus In Taninr\ 1, the people were well 
acquainted with the whole plan The count) was then dnided 
into twentx one clinic centers for the actual work which 
began Januar) 24, with four clinics a daj each week An 
experienced representatne of the state health department 
was at the head of each clinic, and the count) medical socictx, 
local and state nurses and mane other citizens acta el) coop¬ 
erated in the work 

Philadelphia 

Society News—Dr Henr\ \ Christian, Boston, addressed 
the section on medical histon of the College of Plnsicians, 
kfarch 24, on “Brights Disease Described b) Richard Bright 
in Contrast to Bright s Disease of a Centurr Later,' and 

Dr Thomas AfeCrae on ‘The Life of Richard Bright’- 

Dr Q)de AV Collings, New \ork, addressed the Philadel¬ 
phia Urologic Societ), Afarch 28, on “Electric Excision ot 
Prostatic Bar’——Dr George H Gehrmann medical direc¬ 
tor, E. I duPont dc Nemours and Compan), lectured at the 
College of Plnsicians April 5, on “Duties and Opportunities 
of the Industrial Ph)sician, ’ and Dr Ma\ R Maecrs, New 
Aork State Department of Labor, on Tield Iinestigations 

in Industrial Hegiene”-The Philadelphia Count) Afedical 

Societi will dedicate a memorial tablet Armistice Da), it is 
reported, fitting to, and in commemoration of, those who died 
in the sen ice of tins country during the World War Mem 
hers who desire to subscribe to this tablet will be gneii tin 
opportunite and small subscriptions from each member will 
he sufficient to protide a handsome tablet 
New Woman’s Medical College—The Womans Medical 
College of Penns)Kama has acquired a new site of 9K acres 
oterlooking Queen Lane Manor in Germantown where it is 
planned to erect a new mam college building costing about 
5a00,000 A campaign for funds is now under way The 
new main building will be in southern colonial style, it 



wilt, students and will be fully equipped 

facilities for research and study Dr Martha 
icin? college and professor of preventne med- 

rniint "S'fing the alumni associations throughout the 
fmk secure their support Dr Tracy points out that 

llnupu c* sixty-three of the class A medical schools in the 
anaaccept women students and these in small 
me f 5'"® and that many of them are consider- 

Sbp limiting the number of women mddical students 

Pennt.i Wi^oman s Medital College of 

) \ania to expand to twice its present size 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

of^tlfe\?^!u*f^ Meeting—The set enty-ninth annual sessioi 
son Anr,? in Aledical Association will be at Ander 

Hotel headquarters at the John C Calhoui 

The presidency of Dr George H Bunch 

Claude C Cole 

with PartimT'^-o t ’ Treatment of Acute Brain Injurie: 
'he addrpcc feeference to Indications for Operation ’ aii< 
on “Thp Thomas R Boggs Baltimore 

sented b\ Arhythmias” Other papers will be pre 

The conferln^'^f'u P'li®''^'ans of the state of South Carolina 
mtetine Anr,'i^io^ officers and nurses hold their annua 

assoaation^ ninpk u auxiliary of the state medica 

Will meet at tk* promoting the Sims Memorial 

’’’-■ng made fnl t place Arrangements ar 

'he communiK ^^slth meeting to which the citizen 

reunion oTX 'i , of ^here will be i 

hers ol the a«nr,al'^® medical college, and all mem 

Pediatnc Soemu u i,'°"i Carolin; 

^ocieti will also meet at this time Entertaiiimen 


lias been arranged so as not to interfere with the scientific 
sessions and yet proiide plenty of good fellowship and soci il 
contact 

TENNESSEE 

Personal—Tlie medical library of the late Dr George M 
Biirdett has been presented by bfs widow to the Naslnille 
Health Center tor the use of physicians of that city and 
MCiniti 

More County Health Units —The appropriation recently 
allowed b\ the subcommittee on finance, ways and means will 
permit the establishment of full-time county health units in 
nine more counties, and will continue the full-time work now 
organized in fourteen counties, thus making possible full¬ 
time health work in twenty-three of the ninety-file couiitieb 
111 the state According to the state health commissioner, 
Dr Eugene L Bishop, the counties now organized on anfull- 
timc health basis are Shelby, Lauderdale, Dier, Gibson, 
Obioii Williamson, Rutherford, Daiidson, Montgomen, 
Blount, Seller, Hamilton, Roane and Weaklei 

UTAH 

Personal — Dr Martin C Lmdem has been appointed 
instructor in surgery at the Umiersity of Utah School ot 
Medicine Dr Guy Van Scoyoc instructor in plnsical diag¬ 
nosis and Drs Edward D LeCompte and Robert J Alex¬ 
ander, assistants in anatomy 

Society News—Dr Archibald L Huetber addressed the 
Salt Lake County Medical Society, February 24, on “Club 
I'cct’’ illustrated with lantern slides. Dr Andrew J 
Hosmer addressed tlie February 14 meeting of the society 
on Patliology and Treatment of Burns and Skin Grafts ’ 


GENERAL 


Waiting List of Social Defectives—The American Eugenic 
Society has recened replies to questionnaires from 410 state 
institutions of the United States (with the exception ot 
torreclional institutions), which indicate that the number 
of social defectnes is increasing faster tlian are the faalities 
of the states caring for them There is said to be at present 
a waiting list of more than 24,000 at these 410 institutions 
which now are oiercrowded by 4,682 

Automobile Fatalities in February—During the four weeks 
ending February 26, automobile accidents were responsible 
tor 443 deaths in seienty-eight large cities, as compared with 
375 deaths dunng the corresponding period last year There 
were no automobile fatalities during this period in Duluth, 
Fall Rner, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Kan, Salt Lake City, 
Schenectady, Trenton, Utica, AVaterbury, Lowell, Somer\ille 
and Springfield 

Changes in Hospital Superintendents •—^The following 
changes of superintendents of hospitals ha\e been reported 


Dr Benjamin Rush Field succeeds Dr Edwin R Lewis at the Easton 
Hospital Easton Pa 

Dr Mjron G Tull appointed superintendent at the Sydenham Hos¬ 
pital Baltiniore Md 

Dr Ellis L Smith appointed superintendent of Essex Countj Hospital 
for Contagious Diseases Belleville N J 

Dr Roy \V Benton New Bedford "Mass succeeds Dr Harmon P B 
Jordan as first assistant superintendent Cit> Hospital Providence 
R, I Dr Jordan became superintendent of the Lpng m Hospital 

Dr Scott C Runnels appointed supenntendent of Huron Road 
Hospital Oevcland Ohio 

Dr ^L A Tarumianz appointed supenntendent of Delaware State 
Hospital Famhurst Del to succeed Dr \\ illiam H. Hanclcer 

Dr Byron E Biggs, assistant medical director University of Mtcbiean 
Ann Arbor^ has been appointed supenntendent of the Hurlcj lioa 
pital at Flint Mich 

Dr Edgar F Heishell has been appointed superintendent of the Cit> 
Hospital Morgantown W Va 

Dr John L. Ressler has been elected medical supenntendent oi the 
Countj Asylum and Hospital Lancaster Pa to succeed 
Dr Walter F alylin resigned 


iiociety rtewg—At tne recent annual meeting of the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, Dr Howard 
Canning Taylor was elected president, and Dr Francis 

Carter AA^ood, \ice president-The Associated Diplomats of 

the National Board of Medical Examiners will hold their 
annual meeting during the annual session of the American 

Medical Association, Washington, D C, May 16-20_ 

The ninth annual meeting of the AA^estem Phisiotherapy 
Association will be held at Hotel President, Kansas Citi, 
April 8-9, under the presidency of Dr Lmne B Greene Kan¬ 
sas Lit) the program embraces twenti-fiie papers The 
annual dinner wiH be held, April 8 the guest of honor being 
iJr William Benham Snow New Aork a pioneer in physio- 
tlierapy Phisicians are cordially mined-At the annual 
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meeting of the American College of Phjsicians, Cleveland, 
hcbnnn 21, Dr Frank Smithies was made president, 
Drs Aldred S Warlhin, Ann Arbor, Solon Marx VVlntc, 
Minneapolis, and Stewart R Roberts, Atlanta, vice presidents. 
Dr Charles F Martin, Montreal, president-elect. Dr Clement 
R Jones, Pittsburgh, treasurer, and Dr George M Piersol, 

Plniadclphta, sccrclarj-general-^Dr Benjamin W Kcllj, 

Aitkin, Minn, was elected president of the Upper Mis¬ 
sissippi Vallcj Medical Societj at the leccnt meeting in 
Braincrd, and Dr George I Badcaux, Braiiierd, secretary- 
treasurer 

Municipal Expenditure for Health and Chanty—The U S 
Dcparlnicnl of Commerce announces a siimmar} of expendi¬ 
tures for health, sanitation and chanties in 247 cities having 
a population of more than 30,000 for the fiscal a car 1925 and 
roprcseiitiiig about 35 3 per cent of the cntirc'populatioii of 
the koiitincntal United States The niainlaining and oper.al- 
iiig departments for the coiiscnatioii of health, sanitation, 
eharitiLS, general hospitals and insane institutions in these 
nties expended <^226,W,000 Tins is equnaient to $5 56 per 
eapita, and leprcscnted 14 8 per cent of the expenditures of 
all general departments in 1925, as compared with a per 
capita of ^2 90, representing 15 6 per cent of tlic expenditures 
of all general departiiiciits for 204 cities, m 1915 The gen¬ 
eral departiiieiits noted do not include public service enter¬ 
prises, siicli as waterworks, electric light plants or similar 
public sere ice utilities, and tiic costs do not include the 
paMiiciils lor oullajs for inipro\cmcnts, or the interest on 
honds issued for tlic construction and equipment of these 
departments flic co.sts here considered represent, with few 
exceptions, oiilj the pa\incuts made b\ the citj government 
The additional pajmenfs for similar actmties made by the 
goecnimciit of the counties, and also b) that of the states, 
tre not included, except that in the ease of a few cities liaeing 
a population of more than 300,000, the expenditures by the 
counties arc included for the reason that it was desired to 
put these cities on a basis comparable with other cities in 
this class, in which the county organization has been merged 
w itli that of the city As a rule, the citj budget covers prac¬ 
tically all costs for health and sanitation except those for 
tlic prciciitioii and treatment of communicable diseases 
T ubcrculosis hospitals and other hospitals for communicable 
diseases in some localities arc under the city governments, 
in others under the countv, and in others under the combined 
cit> and county In addition, manj states maintain such 
institutions This same statement applies to chanties, hos 
pitals and institutions for the insane Even under these con¬ 
ditions the increase in costs for the cities has been most 
marked In 146 cities haring more than 30,000 population in 
1925, and also in 1915, the increase in the costs of operation 
and maintenance W'as 151 8 per cent for health and sanitation, 
and 121 6 per cent for chanties and hospitals, including cor¬ 
rectional institutions 


CANADA 

Personal— Dr R J Wride, of the pathologic department, 
Vancouver, has been appointed medical officer of health at 

Atlin to succeed Dr M Fox--Dr Seymour G MacKenzic 

has resigned as maj'or of Westville, Nova Scotia-- The late 
Dr James W Good of Vancouver left an estate of more than 
half a million dollars, according to the Canadian Medical 
Association Join nal 

Dr. Masson Accepts Chair of Pathology—Dr Pierre 
Masson of the University of Strasbourg, Alsace-Lorraine, has 
accepted the professorship of pathology at the University o 
Montreal, and the position of pathologist at Notre Dame 
Hospital Dr Masson was for many >ears at the Pasteur 
Institute, Pans, and lately professor of pathology at the 
University of Strasbourg 

Typhoid Sweeps Through Montreal—The « 

typhoid in Montreal, noted in The Journal (March % 
p 1014), had increased to 1,156 cases, March 26 T 
gency hospital, opened a few days before, was tj|cn t 
capacity, and patients w'cre being sent to hospital , , 

mitskirts In the twenty-four hours ending at noon, March 
26, 122 new cases were reported Immunization dimes a 
been opened in all parts of the city 
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Government Against State Medical Service 
In accordance with their socialistic views, the labor party 
IS alwajs demanding the development of the national health 
insurance system into a complete state medical sen ice in 
which the physician would be simply a gorernment official 
The altitude of the goicrnmcnt is shown m a speech by 
Sir Kingsley Wood, parliamentary secretary to the ministry 
of health, at the opening of a conialcscent home. He said 
that there was an increasing demand for convalescent home 
treatment, which had undoubtedly proved of great benefit 
As a result of the second valuation of approved societies, an 
annual sum of $1,000,000 had been provided for convalescent 
home treatment and, in addition, nearly $1,500,000 a year for 
payment to hospitals No fewer than 2,200 schemes, already 
approved by the ministry of health, included payments for 
members going into convalescent homes The number of 
members coiered by societies m those schemes wms nearly 
10,000,000 On the hospital question the government stood 
firmly bi the voluntary system One of the best signs of the 
time w'as that during the last tw’o years the voluntary hos¬ 
pitals had demonstrated their vitality The government w'as 
w holly opposed to the creation of a state medical senace It 
would not be in anybody’s interest to take the work done by 
the pliy'sicians of the country and put it in the bands of 
w’liolc-lime public servants Nothing w'ould be gamed and 
much would be lost Sickness was costing the nation a huge 
sum, and most of it was preventable The nation should gne 
more encouragement and recognition to research work. 
“Prevention” must be the great watchword of all our health 
services 

Health Ministry and the Schick Method 
A reduction in the incidence of diphtliena by a more general 
extension of the Schick method of immunization, particularly 
to children of preschool age, was discussed at a meeting of 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health Dr S Monckton 
Copeman said that, realizing that the value of the Schick 
treatment was now assured, the ministry of health had under 
consideration the advisability of initiating more direct propa¬ 
ganda by arranging local conferences for the extension of the 
system, to be attended by expert members of the medical staff 
of the department The government propaganda must be 
regarded as indirect rather than direct, the local authorities 
being the vehicles to convey that propaganda to the public 
and supervise the work generally Dr C W Hutt, health 
officer for Holborn, where pioneer work m the immunization 
of children of preschool age has been earned out, spoke on 
the difficulties of getting parents to understand the real mean¬ 
ing and value of preventive methods against disease Dean 
Inge said that the churches might very well institute a health 
Sunday, which might be near St Luke’s Day, and he would 
advocate putting the health officer into the pulpit +0 gne a 
straight talk The mam responsibility for tlie enlightenment 
of public Ignorance rested with the physicians thcmsclics 
He w'ould do his best to induce his colleagues to >n\'tc a 
health officer to address them from the pulpit of St Pau s 
Cathedral on a Sunday m October 


Lead Pamt Dangers 

The home secretary m a circular draws the attention of ail 

laster painters, master builders, and ; 

ons m paint buildings to the requirements of Hie Lead Pa 
Protection Against Poisoning) Act, winch comes into force. 
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JanuaTj 1 The act makes it the dut\ of c\erj person who 
emplois other persons in painting buildings, whetlicr he uses 
lead paint in his work or not (1) to send to tlie factorj 
inspector for the district a written notice stating Ins name 
and the address of his office, (2) to keep a register of the 
persons emplojed b\ him in the iiainting of buddings and the 
norkon which the\ arc cmplosed, and (3) if am case of lead 
poisoning occurs among Ins cmplosers to notif\ it at once 
to the factorj inspector and certifying surgeon The act 
empowers the home secretary to make regulations for pre\ent- 
ing danger from lead paint to persons emplojed in, or in 
connection with, the painting of buildings, and draft regu¬ 
lations for this purpose are about to be issued The act also 
prohibits (after No\ 18, 1927) the employment of \yomen or 
young persons under 18 in painting any part of a building 
wath lead paint This prohibition, howeyer does not applj to 
anj woman who was emplojed at the time the act yyas passed 
in some employanent yyhich included the painting of buildings 
with lead paint, nor to anj joung person employed as an 
apprentice in the painting trade under arrangements approyed 
bj the home office 

The Ferens Institute of Otolaryngology 
Prince ■Arthur of Connaught, as chairman of the Middlesex 
Hospital, formallj took oyer from the donor, Mr T R 
Ferens, an institute of otolarj ngologj yyliich has been founded 
and equipped at a cost of 8100,000 in the annex of the hospital 
The annex is to be deioted to the treatment of nose throat 
and ear diseases The institute, yyhich is accommodated on 
the top floor, consists of a general laboratory, three research 
laboratories a museum and library, a common room, a photo¬ 
graphic dark room, and a lecture room It is hoped that 
workers will be attracted to these laboratories from all parts 
of the world TYhen the work is in full swing, great results 
are anticipated- The object is to proyide laboratories, 
apparatus and eyerj possible assistance for research into the 
phjsiology anatomy and diseases of the ear, nose and throat 
Such a proyision is unique in the British empire, if not, 
indeed, m the yyorld Studentship for approyed postgraduate 
students who maj desire to pursue inyestigation on diseases 
of the ear, nose and throat for from one to three jears yyill 
^ proyided. The total capacity for the institute yyill be 
rom eight to ten students There yyill not be charges for 
f 6 use of laboratories, apparatus and other essentials of 
research work In certain cases of exceptional merit, oppor¬ 
tunity will be gnen a postgraduate student to continue his 
'n spite of lack of financial resources With 
IS object in yiew, it is hoped that three postgraduate 
s u entships of 81,500 each maj be founded The intention 
was to bate one studentship for Great Britain, one for the 
ominions, and one for the United States The money for 
^cin las jet to be provided. That the foundation of the 
^erens Institute of OtolarjTigologj yyill help to make London 
fo study in the diseases of the ear, nose and throat 

^ ^postgradujjg students from all parts of the world seems 
hope for those who are interested in its 

promotion 

Unusual Clami for Compensation 

Pens preyious letters the workmens com- 

conti^ widely drayyn as to include eyerj possible 

Court Judge Leigh, sitting at Manchester County 

of a costs January 10, to the yyidow 

of the clerk who admittedly suffering from yyeakness 

train a^d'^r burned after one of his employers to catch a 
employe'' dead on the slope to the platform as Ins 

Oran, aged'U t'okets for the journey The dead 

02ses und i, ^ clerk engaged almost exclusiyelj on 
r* Prolonp^d^ ^ workmans compensation act He attended 
inquest, and immediately afterward hurried 


after Ins employer fo catch a tram The yerdict was dtatli 
from natural causes Tyyo physicians had adyised the 
deceased that although there yyas degeneration of the heart 
iiniscle lie might follow Ins ordinary occupation if he ayoided 
cxcessne effort or strain Tiie defense contended that deatii 
yyas due to disease and not to accident, and that it had really 
ocairred on the completion of his duties The judge said 
that yyhilc tlie deceased Iiad suffered for some time from myo¬ 
cardial degeneration, it yyas plain that his disease had not 
been progressiye The immediate cause of death was the 
excessive exertion against yyhicli he had been yyariied, and 
this exertion Iiad been brought about by folloyying his 
employer in the course of Ins employment, the “accident in 
this case being the necessity of rushing to catch a train 

Public Health m New Zealand 
In the Ne\y Zealand supplement of the Times, Hon T A. 
Young, minister of health, points out that the public health 
system of Neyy Zealand had its origin in 1872, when the first 
public health act of the colony was passed New Zealand is 
proud of Its vital statistics The death rate for 1925 was 
829 per thousand of mean population, and the infant mortality 
rate 39 96 per thousand births These rates, so far as is 
known are the lowest in the world The death rates from 
tuberculosis and other infectious diseases, although not the 
lowest in the world are relatively favorable in comparison 
with other countries The worst feature in connection with 
the vital statistics is the maternal mortality rate, but this 
has dropped from 648 per thousand births in 1920 to 4 65 in 
1925 There is in Nevy Zealand a tendency toward centraliza¬ 
tion and concentration in one department of state of activities 
which in other lands are divided among other departments or 
are assumed by local governing bodies and voluntary organ¬ 
izations For instance, all health officers and school medical 
officers are employees of the state The department of health, 
again, has multifarious duties and assumes contrcil of mea¬ 
sures fpr the Iiealth of school children, supervises the very 
extensive hospital organization of the dominion and is 
responsible for the training of nurses and midwnes The 
New Zealand system of centralized public health control ha-- 
the great advantage of providing uniformly high standards 
throughout the whole dominion, and has enabled rapid prog¬ 
ress to be made in preventive medicine Although a system 
of public health administration has been evolved to suit their 
own conditions, sanitary practice in New Zealand based 
on the experience of Great Britain 

The National Umon of Scientific Workers 
An appeal has been sent from the National Lnion of Scien¬ 
tific Workers to all professionally qualified men of science 
and technicians in the country, with the object of obtaining 
their views ‘on the possibility and desirability ot building 
up a body fully representative of their broader interests ” The 
appeal bears the signatures of many eminent men, some of 
whom are members of the medical profession, such as Dr 
E F Armstrong, Sir William Beveridge, Sir 'William Bragg 
Prof F G Donnan, Sir Richard Gregory, Sir Robert 
Hadfield Lord Haldane, Sir F Gowland Hopkins, Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, Sir Charles Sherrington, Sir Arthur 
Shipley, Mr H G M ells and Prof Julian S Huxley 
The National Union of Scientific Workers was founded in 
1918 (1) to promote the cause of science in our national hie 
and (2) to improve the status of the scientific worker The 
umon, dunng its eight years of life, has a number of achieve¬ 
ments to Its credit, but it has not succeeded in becoming as 
hoped, an organization fully representative of the general 
body of qualified scientific workers Its membership is still 
a little below 1 000, although there must be nearly 10000 per¬ 
sons in Great Britain qualified for admission Other organ- 
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iZTilions exist in the interest of general science, but they have 
otlicr functions Tlic Bntisli Association and the British 
Science Guild, for example, serve the useful function of dis¬ 
seminating the results of research work, and of creating an 
interest in science among the general public The Royal 
Societ} exercises a dominant influence in scientific research, 
but, being liniitcd to a membership of approximately 4S0 fel¬ 
lows, It cannot full> represent the interests of the general 
bod\ of scientific workers The union aims to influence 
scientific work b} promoting and protecting the general inter¬ 
ests of the profession as a whole The signatories consider 
that the union should be entirclj nonpolitical, but with definite 
economic and cultural aims, nameh, to improie the status 
of men and women of science, and to aid the cause, both 
nationally and intermtionallj, of science itself, both pure and 
applied It could make a comprehensive survc} of the whole 
field of research, and report on the lipcs of fundamental 
research likelj to lead in the near future to important 
adiances and the means likel.i to promote them It could 
pla} a aaluablc part by examining and criticizing the 
actnitics of go%crnmcnt departments and other organizations 
concerned w ith the encouragement and application of 
science It could draw- up a code of professional ethics It 
could make a complete register of all those engaged in work 
demanding for its performance an adequate training in 
science 

In all these wajs the union could become of the greatest 
scientific and national importance, without trespassing in any 
wa} on the functions of existing organizations 


Jour A M A 
■April 2 , 192 ; 


, , ’ -- piay games on an artificial 

beach consisting of a layer of sand They are almost nude 
and wear goggles to protect their e^es The walls of this 
room are covered with so-called fibrocement, and are equipped 
with sheets of aluminum that reflect the light supplied b\ the 
apparatus located in the ceiling mercury vapor burners arc 
lamps, and devices for the production of infra-red ms 
together with various filters ’ 


The Compulsory Notification of Occupational Diseases 

A new decree in the Journal offietd contains the list of 
occupational diseases that physicians are obliged to report 
m new of the proposed extension of legislation pertaining to 
the occupational accidents The benefits of the law will 
accrue to victims of various affections some of which are as 
follows diseases caused by lead, mercury and their com¬ 
pounds, aniline and its derivatives, carbon disulphide, 
chlorine and bromine, hydrofluoric acid, sulphur dioxide, 
113 drogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide, hydrocyanic acid, 
carbon monoxide, carbonyl chloride (phosgene), formalde- 
h 3 dc, w'liite phosphorus and h 3 'drogen phosphide, arsine and 
otlicr compounds of arsenic, pitch, tar, mineral oils, cements, 
lime and other ^caustic substances, chromic acid and alkali 
chromates, and roentgen rays and radioactue substances 


RIO DE JANEIRO 

(From Our Regular Correspoudent) 

Jan 15, 192; 

Public Health Congress 


PARIS 

(From Our Regular CorrespoudentJ 

March 2 , 1927 

Local Autovaccmation in the Treatment of Gonorrhea 

Dr Dargct has presented to the Societe franqaise d’urologie 
a special method of treating acute gonorrhea It consists in 
planting in the urethra, in the form of injections, or combined 
with a fusible plug, an autovaccine (a bouillon vaccine) 
prepared from the cultiiatcd gonococcus and sterilized, with 
from 30 to 50 million micro-organisms per cubic centimeter 
Fifteen applications seem to be the ncccssan dose Of thirty- 
three patients thus treated, tw'cnty-nine reco\ered completely 


The third Brazilian Congress on Public Health was held 
at Sao Paulo, November 4-12 The meeting proved a great 
success The next congress will be held at Recife, July 31 
The organizing committee includes Drs Carlos Chagas, 
Amaur} de Medeiros, Gouveia de Barros, A L Barros 
Barreto, J Barros Barreto, Carlos Sa, J P Fontenelle and 
Manocl Ferreira 

Value of Necropsies 

Dr Leonel Gonzaga, service chief in the children's clinic 
in the medical school, called tlie attention of the Medical 
Surgical Society to the importance of performing necropsies 
regularly in the clinical services He cited tw'o recent cases 
In a girl, aged 9 3 ’-ears, the clinical signs w'arranted a diag- 


In the four patients w'ho were not cured by the one course 
of treatment, the disease disappeared following a few slight 
antiseptic injections, which w’ould not have sufficed under 
ordinarj' circumstances The action of the laccine is entirely 
local and it is not held that it confers any immunity against 
later infections 

The New Actinologic Institute m Pans 
A special institute of actinolog 3 ' located in the Vaugirard 
quarter of Pans (6 passage Dombasles) has been organized 
under the supervision of the minister of public instruction 
It is devoted solely to the study and use of invisible rays, 
under the immediate direction of Dr Jean Saidman, assisted 
by Drs Colancri, Dufestel, Robme, Monceau and Roger Cahen 
The equipment consists of what is probably the most complete 
collection of devices for the production of ultraviolet rays 
that has heretofore been made, together wuth apparatus of 
high power for the dispersion of the various rays of the 
spectrum according to their wave length Some rooms are 
reserved for mercury vapor lamps, others for arc lamps, 
intended to reproduce sunlight as nearly as possible Asso¬ 
ciated with the institute are a number of laboratories for 
studvmg the effects of the rays on the metabolism of patients 
Aside from the dermatoses, lupus, tuberculosis of the skin, 
and asthma, the diseases principally treated are those affecting 
children during the period of growth In the basement of the 


nosis of meningitis, probably tuberculous The lumbar punc¬ 
ture proved negative The autopsy examination brought to 
light tw'o abscesses in the right frontal lobe In another case, 
a 19 months old girl was admitted with liookwmrm disease 
Diphtheric angina developed in a couple of days and serum 
treatment, instituted immediately, proved useless The 
necropsy showed fatty degeneration of the heart muscle and 
the liter, ventricular dilatation, lung edema and parenclijm- 
atous degeneration of the kidney, all caused by the worm 
infestation preceding the diphtheria 

Treatment of Chancroid 

Dr Armmio Fraga, a pnvatdozent in the Rio de Janeiro 
Medical School, has just submitted a report on the treatment 
of chancroid with a streptobacillus filtrate This work was 
initiated by Hababou Sala In his cases, both simple and 
complicated, cures were obtained w ith the local application of 
cultures of the streptobacillus m a fluid medium Both tlic 
total cultures and the filtrates may be used Improicmcnt is 
quick, and sometimes progresses to a definite cure, in some 
cases, however, there mav be an arrested phase before 
success IS attained The time necessary- for healing laries 
according to the individual, the amount of injured surface, 
the duration of the disease and its location Some ci 
which resist stock filtrates may yield to . 

In mixed cases this improvement or cure of the chancroid 
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emplinsizes the characters of the hard chancre and permits 
the institution ot specific therap\ Local treatment is alto¬ 
gether painless and does not cause irritation 

Treatment of Cancer 

Before the National Acadcmi oi Medicine, Dr Bclmiro 
\aKerde, who has just returned from France described the 
work now being done b\ a Brazilian scientist, Dr Carlos 
Botelho, Jr, at the Hotel Dieu Cancer Laboratora of Pans 
After deaising his test Botelho is now working on the local 
treatment of ulceratnc cancer with the H B (Hartinann- 
Botelho) solution This preparation while dcstroMiig can¬ 
cer cells, does not attack healtln tissue It also has a great 
hemostatic, antiputrescent and disinfecting power The 
treatment so far is pnreK palliatuc but improaes local con¬ 
ditions and lengthens the patients life Botelho is also 
experimenting with a serum obtained from horses in which 
human tumors haae been grafted ba a special method In 
some cases there has been improament under tins treatment 
In a case of epithelioma of the tongue aaith an enormous 
carotid gland enlargement, the adenopatha subsided after a 
course of injections 

BUDAPEST 

(From Onr /iofficlar Corrfi/’ondnitJ 

Feb 12 1927 

The Treatment of Diabetes with Synthalin 
Dr Geza Hetenji read a paper on the s>nthalin treatment 
of diabetes at the Januarj 27 meeting of the Budapest Rojal 
itedical Societj He stated that siTithalin a sjnthetic 
gianidine preparation which aaas introduced into medical 
practice bj Frank, had been used in the clinic of Prof 
Alexander Koran>i in fourteen cases In ten of these Hetenji 
obtained results equal to those of Frank, and in four cases 
the drug could not be emplojed on account of its disagree¬ 
able by-effects loss of appetite epigastric pressure, nausea and 
lomitmg Occasionally there is albuminuria Neuropathic, 
asthenic women were very jntolerant of the drug The 
adiantage of synthalin mer insulin would be its cheapness 
and the fact that it can be administered orally The b\-effects 
discourage further experimentation and use despite the fact 
that It renders the patient sugar free w ithin the first few 
days of its application, and that its effect is lasting 

The Influenza Epidemic 

In the last week of January, but even more m the first 
week of February, the number of influenza patients increased 
enormously Probably there IS not a single house in Hun- 
83ry Without one or more cases of influenza Schools 
a\e been closed Physicians are working day and night but 
2 re oierwhelmed Fortunately, the mortality is low and the 
eases, in general, pass without important complications The 
mmistry of health ordered that posters be displayed instruct- 
'ng the public in measures to be taken for presenting influenza. 

Professor Vereb§lyi’s Opmion on Warburg’s Experiments 

In the Budapest Royal Medical Society Professor Verebelyi, 
° the Unuersity of Budapest, was interslewed as to the 
importance ot the discos ers of Professor Warburg director 
t ® Kaiser ^Yllhelm Institute in Berlin This insestigator 
^used cancer to grow from healthy cells Verebely i expressed 
mself somewhat as follows ‘In trying to find a cure for 
ncer first we have to be clear concerning its causation 
I } research in cancer has not led me to agree w ith those 
cancer is of bacterial origin On 
is^ hand, I adhere to the theon. of Warburg and it 

a so my opinion, corroborated by my experiments, that 
turb””'^'' P'^°P^8ation of cancer cells is due to the dis- 
ance of mctabob«m going on in them Regions which 


109 < 

arc subjected to hard work and exaggerated stimuli are 
particularh the sites of origin of cancerous growths New 
cells are needed and when their propagation become^ 
abnormal cancer is produced If the problem of the changes 
111 metabolism of cells could be solved a cure might be 
nearer but opinions arc divergent even as to the contents 
01 the normal cell Experimentally it has been possible to 
modify the metabolism of cells, and to exaggerate their prop¬ 
agation but this IS not proof that the same thing would 
happen also in the living organism" 

Struck by Apoplexy While Performing an Operation 

Ill quick succession the Hungarian medical world has lost 
tlinc notable professors who died amid tragic circumstances 
Krompechcr and Benedikt committed suicide, in order to 
end their suffering Now Paul Kubinyi, teacher of obstet¬ 
rics and director ot the obstetric clinic of Budapest Uiu 
versity has suffered a cerebral hemorrhage Kubinyi was 
appointed director of the obstetric clinic onlv recently, when 
Professor Barsony died On the day of his sudden illness, 
be performed four operations without tremor or uncertainty 
He had scarcely made the first incision of the fifth operation, 
however, when he collapsed His adjunct and first assistant 
continued (he operation, and the professor was taken to the 
adjacent conference room Kubinyi was 57 years old 

BUENOS AIRES 

^From Our Rfgular Correspondent) 

Feb 6 1927 

Hospital Internship 

In 1924, after a fracas causing an intern’s death, the nied 
ical students demanded the immediate resignation of the 
director of the Public Assistance Far from complying, he 
forced the discontinuance of the internship An "externship' 
was substituted, so that medical students remain at the hos¬ 
pital only in the daytime, save when on night dutv The 
measure was approved by the municipal council and is still 
in force The medical faculty as a body, as well as most of 
Its professors, have placed themselves on record as favoring 
the reestablishment of the internship Last year Dr Abel 
Zubizarreta the director of the Public Assistance, offered as 
many as 500 extern places with night duty to be filled by the 
medical faculty The offer was about to be accepted when 
the Medical Students’ Center and Dr Uslenghi the students 
representative on the board opposed the measure Thev 
required an agreement between the facultv and the Public 
Assistance providing that all intern and phvsician places 
in the hospitals be filled and controlled by a committee includ¬ 
ing representatives of the two institutions concerned, as well 
as of the students themselves In 1924 a great number of the 
students were forced to sign an engagement not to accept 
any position with the Public Assistance while the present 
director remains As the matter stands todav, the director is 
entirely willing to leave the appointment as well as assign¬ 
ment of interns in the hands of the faculty Once on dutv 
however, they must submit to the authority and control of 
the Public Assistance Out of deference to the Medical 
Students’ Center the faculty has so far not acted definitely 
although most of the professors and students favor the accep¬ 
tance of Dr Zubizarreta’s proposal The committee appointed 
several months ago to sign the agreement is still feeling its 
way about The matter clamors for solution, as clinical 
teaching depends here on hospital access, and most of the 
hospitals are under control of the Public Assistance 

New Hospitals 

Bids are about to be asked for the immediate reconstruction 
of the Ramos Mejia Hospital at an estimated cost of 3 500 000 
pesos (about Sl,4fiO,(K)0) The national government has 
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approved the plans for new hospitals at Santiago del Estero 
province, one at Frias and another at Anatuja at a cost of PRAGUE 

400,000 pesos (about $175,000) each, and two public health fProm t? , ^ 

stations at O,o dc Agua and Fernandes, at a cost ot 250,000 ' " 

pesos (about $109,000) each As recommended by the Com- March 1, 1927 

mission on Regional Hospitals and Asjhims, there has been uenza 

appro^ed the construction of a nnhni liospital at Gueines, qi^stion of the date when the influenza epidemic 

Salta Tins u ill cost 800,000 pesos (about $350,000) md hare Czechoslovakia has been especially studied bj the 

162 beds 2 \nolhcr large hospital costing 1,500,000 pesos ’ Prague Medical Faculty Catarrhal conditions of the 

(about %50000) -will be bnill at Pampa Construction here tract appeared m unusual frequency last 

will start with the tuberculosis pa\ilions November and December About the same time two groups 

The \ug 17, 1907, law created a ta\ on the ]otter} funds, epidemic conditions appeared The first group of cases 
a part of which is dcliscrcd to the Commission on Regional clinical picture of catarrhal jaundice Thej 

Hospitals and Asilums Strange as it maj seem, tins ^y fever and m many cases showed 

commission is niuK r the Portign Affairs and Religion passages, but none of 

Dci.ariiiitnt The commission has gradtnlh bnilt, cquiiijied, ,'7’ characteristic history of digestne dis- 

supported and enlarged institutions ui scacr.al places in the previous to the appearance of the jaundice The 

conmn It has aKo built policlinics at Rcsistencia, Oiaco, ^ Patients had hiccup, which was annoying 

Pelle \illc Cordolia, La Rioja, Posadas, M.sioncs, Allen, cvnlam the mi^ would 

Ism \egro, Concipc.ou del Urupuas and Entre Rios, and a frcgLnt m NovembeTth ""''r u 
hospital lor 860 feebleminded it Torres Buenos Aires, one The first cases of true ,’uflu^ December 

tor 1 ^'00 msaiu patients at Olnn, Cdrdoba, and a sanatorium around Clm^ Th neaT of '’a 

tor tvO tuberculous patients at Santa iMaria, Cordoba It is reached about the end of January TheTp^rmicTas^prac- 

Ilso iilannmg a tuberculosis sanatorium at Mendoza, two ticalK RtihR,rt,.ft ,r, i , ids gidc 

, f f I t , A, , r. , . ^ subsided in large cities, wdnle the disease is still 

home- for alcoliolic cases at Manzaiiarcs and Pilar, and one raging in villages and secluded places 

tor lepers at Cliaco The commission also maintains a 

reformatore for 420 minors at Olncra, two asylums for New Chief of Clmic 

unemployed at Buenos Aires, and is going to build a home The Czech Medical Faculty of Prague has obtained 
lor aged at Gilc, Buenos Aires It supports as well nine Dr Arnold Jirasek to succeed the late Professor 0 Kukula 
tuberculosis dispensaries at Buenos Aires, and eaentually will as chief of the surgical clinic In bis first lecture Profesor 
build lorty with a capacity of 28,000 beds Jirasek held that in surgery the opening of a boil, the removal 

National Medical Congress ^ diseased organ or the stoppage of a hemorrhage belongs 

among the achievements of the surgery of the past The 

The fourth national medical congress will be held at present role of surgery is to use these mechanical principle^ 

Buenos Aires, in 1930 The organizing committee is presided so that the biologic functions of the organism shall be 

o\er by Dr Jose Arce respected Surgical skill is a prerequisite, the emphasis 

should not be placed so much on the operating technic as on 

The award for the best thesis submitted to the medical the results achieved through it Although new nonsurgical 
school in 1925 yvas gi\cn to Dr A Hcindenrech for his yvork methods, such as roentgen ray, radium and serotherapy, have 
on phrenic symptomatology', and Dr Varela for his research come into yvidespread use, certain diseases yvill remain in 
on yascular injuries of tlic kidneys and other structures in the domain of surgery Specialization in surgery is inevitable, 
the different types of hypertension but it does not seem yvise that specialization be earned 

The Argentine Biologic Institute held a biologic contest further in small communities yvhere a surgeon must treat 
in yvhich prizes yverc ayvarded to Castaldi of Florence for liis a yvide variety of conditions 
study on suprarenals and growth, and Molmelli of Buenos Health at Prague 


National Medical Congress 


Aires for a paper on suprarenal function in diphtheria The 
second prize yvent to C Viale of Rosario 


Health at Prague 

Dr L P Prochazka, health officer of Prague, presented 
the report for 1926 at a recent session of the city council 
The general mortality, 117 per thousand, y\as the loyvest 


Personal ihe general mortality, 11/ per thousana, was tiie loyvcst 

Dr J Lopez Figueroa, a former professor of anatomy in on record The most serious infectious disease was scarlet 
the Buenos Aires medical school, died a few days after fever, which attained epidemic prevalence m the after-war 
retiring from his chair and a few minutes after attending the period Typhoid has practically disappeared from the c> y 
farewell class of his colleague, Prof Avelino Gutierrez proper, but has appeared again on the records of the health 

The National Academy of Medicine has appointed as department sinee the formation of Greater M 

I T> j- rr A T ^ w Uaihrnn The includes surrounding communities Hoyvever, this disease 

honorarj members Profs F A J„s,o a. d E Ma bmn Th, ,„e„s,on of a ccalral 

aetnc memberships tlms left vacant tv,II be filled ... the Tnbercalos.s 

way ,11 „ifi, remains the most serious problem before the health admm- 

Dr G Araoz Alfaro, president of the national health Last year 1,470 died of tuberculosis ni 

department, has left for Europe to participate in the sessions constitutes a mortality of 172 per hundred thou- 

of the health commission of the League of Nations Prochazka ascribes this adverse condition to the 

Foreign Professors yvar, which caused malnutrition of children and adolescents 

^ A 1 tchinrJ here last A survey in the schools of Prague last year disclosed 4,0M 

Most of the many foreign professors who visited children suffering from tuberculosis and in need of mstitu- 

jear have gone However, a few remain ^onal treatment The health department has organized the 

Rome IS studying malaria and Jimenez Asua o , gchool children in need of supple- 

after giving a course of hemato ogy at J ^^ntary feeding, has erected several open air classes, and 

some research for the Bactenologic Institute of the natto ^sTablished summer colonies for those children who need 

department of health 
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tlic treatment that can be 'iffordcd in this \\aj The large 
cit\ hospital tint is being constructed has been provided witli 
a pavilion for advanced eases of tuberculosis and with a 
pavilion for surgical treatment of tuberculosis in children 
A central dispcnsarv and branch stations for the treatment 
of venereal diseases has been established Ihc city health 
department has collaborated in a plan for better housing 
Another important event has been the cooperation of the 
health department and the department of social relief 

National Organization for First Aid 
The national organization of the first aid service has been 
rccentlj improved bv an agreement between the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross and the mtnistrj of national defense The Red 
Cross has organized within its local chapters groups of 
workers who call themselves Samaritans and who receive 
instruction in the principles of first aid Armv ambulances 
arc given to well organized chapters of Samaritans provided 
the upkeep of the cars is guaranteed The automobiles are 
to be used to carry the sick as well as the injured to the 
hospital 

Foreign Contacts 

The need for some organization that would bring about 
contacts between the Czechoslovak medical profession and the 
medical professions of other nations constantlj is being felt 
A special section in the Czechoslovak \oung Generation of 
Phvsicians was founded in order to promote intellectual 
contacts between Czechoslovak and French phvsicians The 
efforts have been successful in bringing about CNcIiangc of 
medical publications, organizing studj at French medical 
schools and inviting French investigators to deliver lectures 
This scheme has been criticized on the ground that it would 
be impracticable to organize similar societies for contact 
with each nation with which relations would be desirable 
Also, It has been said that bv interchange of ideas with one or 
two nations the attention of the medical profession becomes 
diverted in one direction to the detriment of other influences 
which might be just as desirable Therefore it has been 
suggested that a club for the promotion of contacts with 
foreign physicians be founded within the body of the medical 
organization and that no nation should be given preference 
over another 


BERLIN 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 5, 1927 

Important Changes in the Character of the Population 
According to the most recent reports of the census of June 
16 1925, the age distribution of the people of Germany has 
changed Most prominent are the effects of the war The 
various yearly classes among the men of the 30-40 age 
group are m smaller numbers than the corresponding classe; 
among the women Even more marked is the low representa¬ 
tion of some of the younger yearly classes as a result of the 
O'v birth rate during and since the war In the postwai 
period, the birth rate increased for a time, but the total num- 
cr of births annually in Germany is only 1,300,000, as com¬ 
pared with 1,700,000 just preceding the war However, then 
IS an increase in the number of adults in comparison with th< 
population of 1910 Whereas the total population of the tet 
provinces whose statistics are thus far available has increase! 
J about 8 per cent, the population of the 15 plus age grouj 
las increased bj about 20 per cent, or two and a half time: 
us rapidly Before the war, the birth rate per thousanc 
° population was decreasing but the total number of birth: 
was increasing As the annual classes of former decade: 

Vance in age and reach the middle and upper age groups 
c num er of persons living m those age groups becomes 


larger Another factor is that a larger number of persons 
than formerly have the prospect of reaching advanced age 
The cfTccts of the war losses in men can be recognized 
today only in the variations in the distribution of men in the 
age groups There arc today in Germany at least 1,700,000 
more men aged from 15 to 65 than there were before the 
war. Ill spite of the fact that the war losses amounted to 
around 2 000,000 men The war losses, therefore, are more 
than compensated for by the fact that the large yearly classes 
of the prewar period have now advanced beyond age 15 
For the same reasons, the number of persons above 65 years 
of age, which is now about 3,500,000, will have increased by 
1975 to 8,300,000 The number of women, since their ranks 
were not decimated by the war, has increased much more 
rapidly than that of the men 

The Status of Public Health in Prussia 
In the Prussian landtag, the minister of public welfare 
recently gave a report on public health The mortality in 
1926 (122 per thousand of population) was more favorable 
than before tlic war Especially, infant mortality has decreased 
considerably, which, however, is owing, in part, to the decline 
in the birth rate The general health of the German people, 
in spite of the decreased mortality rate, is not favorable The 
incidence of tuberculosis has not changed materially, but, if 
anything, has increased Poor nutrition and general health 
among school children and those of preschool age (particu¬ 
larly those bom during the war) is of grave import Chil¬ 
dren who arc 12, 13 or 14 years old impress one, at physical 
examinations, as being only 9 or 10 Disturbances of growth 
in these children can never be fully overcome 
Of the infectious diseases, scarlet fever has been especially 
prevalent Immunization methods and serum therapeutics 
afford hope of improvement The good results accomplished 
by convalescents’ measles serum have been confirmed from 
many quarters 

The new regulations pertaining to disinfection have been 
carried out in all the cities There is still a dearth of 
trained nurses, particularly in the rural districts Special 
researches are being carried out on the goiter problem, and 
an endeavor is being made to supply the population in a more 
adequate manner with food containing iodine 
The postwar increase in the incidence of typhoid is due 
to defective water supply and to inadequate disposal of waste 
waters Investigations are being made to discover to what 
extent typhoid epidemics may be prevented 

Disposal of solid waste'matter, street cleanings and mbbish, 
has often been a menace to the public welfare, likewise, con¬ 
tamination of tJie air by incomplete combustion of coal, 
and through the elimination of harmful gases by automobiles 
Endeavor will be made to remedy these evils 
The landtag has brought about negotiations between panel 
physicians and representatives of the hrankenkassen, during 
the course of which the financial difficulties of both parties 
were discussed The medical profession has established 
social welfare arrangements for widows and orphans of med¬ 
ical authorities of earlier days The new law pertaining to 
chambers of physicians (as of December IS) imposes a still 
further burden on the physicians Therefore, the minister 
has rescinded, in spite of the protests of the representatives 
of the krankenkassen the decree tn regard to the 20 per cent 
reduction of the fees paid panel physicians 
There is need of more stringent laws against the misuse of 
narcotics (opium, morphine and cocaine) Legislation is 
pending pertaining to the manufacture and sale of food 
Control of quacks also is probably needed Sport activities 
and their hygienic supervision have become an important task 
since the abolition of universal military service. 
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Marriages 


Gforge F Smith, Lawrenceburg, Ind, to Mrs Frannic 
iionnian of Petersburg, Ky, January 19 

Josef E Winddiel to Miss Jeannette Clinstmc Suihvan, 
both of Amsterdam, N Y, recentlj 

Rodert L Holcombe, Pocahontas, III, to Miss Lucille 
Badger of St Louis, Februarj 22 

Claude J Ehrenberg, Minneapolis, to Miss Mona Miinro 
of Arlington, Mass, February 10 

Miss Sarah I Sweeney, both of 

Philadelphia, February 12 


Deaths 


Clarence Wilbour Coutant, Schertz, Texas (licensed, Texas, 
under tlie Act of 1907) , member of the State Medical Asso¬ 
ciation of Texas, president of the Guadalupe County Medical 
Society, served during the World War, formerlj medical 
director of the Texas Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Llano, the 
Grace Lutheran Sanatorium, San Antonio, and the Baptist 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, El Paso, aged 50 died, Dec 16, 
1926, of injuries recened when the automobile in which he 
was driving was struck b}' a tram 

Arthur Budan, Chicago, Har\ey Medical College, Chicago, 
1902, member of the Illinois State Medical Society, attending 
phjsician and formerlj director of the daily clinic for private 
patients, Norw'egian-Amcncan Hospital, member of the board 
of directors, Phjsicians’ Fellowship Club, aged 57, died sud¬ 
denly, March 25, of coronarj thrombosis 

Butler Gilbert Fox, Globe, ^riz , University of Louisville 
School of Medicine, 1892, member of the Arizona State Med¬ 
ical Association, for many years city and county health 
officer, at one time justice of the peace, formerly superin¬ 
tendent of the Gila County Hospital, aged 73, died Febru- 
arv 12, of bronchopneumonia 

William Gordon Dice ® Toledo, Ohio, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1896, 
member of the American Association of Obstetricians Gyne¬ 
cologists and Abdominal Surgeons, on the staffs of the Mercy, 
Flower and Toledo hospitals, aged 56, died, Februaij 25, of 
pneumonia 


Frederick Richard Lmtleman ® Janesville, Wis , State Uni- 
\ersity of Iowa College of Homeopathic Medicine, Iowa City, 
1904, member of the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Oto-Laryngology, on the staff of the Mercy Hospital, 
ivhere he died, March 7, of acute pancreatitis, aged 46 
Oscar C S Davies ® Augusta, Maine, Medical School of 
Maine, Portland, 1883, member of the New England Society 
of Psvchiatrj , on the staff of the Augusta General Hospital, 
1898-1924, formerly president of* the Augusta Board of 
Health, aged 71, died, February 18 
Harvey Edwin Rappolee, Madill, Okla , Kentucky’ School 
of Iilcdicine, Louisville, 1898, member of the Oklahoma State 
Medical Association, president of the county board of hemth, 
aged 57, died, February 26, at a hospital in Oklahoma City, 
of carcinoma of the stomach 

Abraham J Hobson, Hampton, Iowa, State Unnersity of 
Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa City, 1884, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1892, piem- 
ber of the Iowa State Medical Society, aged 66, died, Nov 
18, 1926, of heart disease 

George Henry Earl « Boston. Boston University School of 
Medicine 1884, lecturer and formerly professor of obstetrics 
M his alma mater, on the staff of the Massachusetts Homeo¬ 
pathic Spital, aged 68, died, March 3, following a long 

'^Hnler Clifton Moses, Colorado Springs, Colo , Bellevue 
hSSi Medical Collet, New York, 1897, member of he 
P flrnlnmcal Society of North America, veteran of the 
SpamsfSwncan War, aged 51, died, March 7, of pneu- 



JOUR A yr 

April 2, 1927 


svCn,. Q ® waterbury, Conn , University of Penii- 

ful A Medicine, Philadelphia, 1904, member of 

aeed Anesthetists of United States and Snada 

aged 45, died, February 5, of a self-inflicted bulled wound’ 

Samuel D Jennings, Sewickley, Pa , Jefferson Medical 

0 ° member of the Medical Society 

Pennsylvania, formerly on the staff of the 
Sewickley Hospital, aged 82. died recentlj, of influenza 
Walter Edward Welz ® Detroit, Detroit College of Medi- 
cme and Surgery, 1903, professor of obstetrics at his alma 
of the Herman Kiefer Hospital and the 
Providence Hospital, w’here he died, March 8, aged 48 

> Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, 1893, member of the Medical Society of the 

« ^2, died at the Scranton State 

iiospital, March 10, of injuries received in a fall 


Thomas J Pier ® Brownwood, Texas, Medical Department 
ot the Julane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1897, 
^ed 56, died, February’ 5, at the Touro Infirmary, New 
Urleans, following a cholecystectomy 


Addison W Hopkins, Ashtabula, Ohio, Cleveland College 
ot Physicians and Surgeons, 1883, member of the Ohio State 
Aledical Association, formerly city health commissioner, 
aged 74, died, March 5, of nephritis 

Harry Hitchcock Lawrence ® Springfield, Vt , University 
of Vermont College of Medicine, Burlington, 1907, secretary 
and formerly president of the Windsor County Medical 
Society, aged 41, died, January 20 


Daniel Geib, Detroit, University of Michigan Medical 
School, Ann Arbor, 1879, member of the Michigan State 
Medical Society, aged 72, died, February 17, of hypostatic 
pneumonia and cerebral thrombosis 

James Thomas Wrightson ® Newark, N J , University of 
Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1878, on the staff 
of the Newark Memorial Hospital, where he died, March 16, 
of bronchopneumonia, aged 73 

Alexander J Jameson, Sentinel Butte, N D , Central Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, 1888, aged 62, 
died, February 20, at St Alexius Hospital, Bismarck, of 
appendicitis 


Joseph Smith Lockhart, Cambridge, Mass , Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the University of the City of New York, 1886, mem¬ 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical Society, aged 71, died in 
March 


Robert Barclay ® St Louis, Medical Department of Colum¬ 
bia College, New York, 1883, member of the American Oto- 
logical Society, aged 69, died, February 25, of heart disease 
Franklin J Tower, Redondo Beach, Calif , University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1890, member of the 
California Medical Association, aged 58, died, February 6 
Benjamin Franklin Adams ® Fulton, Ala , University of 
Alabama School of Medicine, Tuscaloosa, 1908, aged 43, 
died in March, of injuries received in an automobile accident 
Henry Martin Grogan ® Albany, N Y , Albany Medical 
College, 1910, served during the World War, on the staff of 
the Memorial Hospital, aged 40, died recently, of pneumonn 


William James Wansboro * Albany, N Y , Albany Medical 
lollege, 1895, deputy city health officer, served during the 
A^orld War, aged 54, died, February 19, of heart disease 
John W Shank, Windham, Ohio, Starling Medical College, 
■'olumbus, 1882, member of the Ohio State Medical Associa- 
lon, aged 72, died, January 11, of bronchial asthma 
Edwin C Thompson, Lebanon, Ohio, Pulte Medical Col- 
ege Cincinnati, 1883, aged 69, died, March 3, at the Bethesda 
Hos’pital, Cincinnati, of chronic myocarditis 
Andrew J Menefee, Hillsboro, Texas, Medical Department 
)f the Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, IbM, 
iged 58, died, February 27, of pneumonia 
William G Hastie ® Detroit, Detroit College of Medicine 
ind Surgery, 1888, aged 66, died, March 5, at the Grace 
Hospital, of carcinoma of the sigmoid 

Wpnrv Siecel Wichita, Kan , Kansas Medical Col¬ 
lege 1900, age^ 58, died. March 10, as the result of roentgen- 
'ay burns received several years ago 

February 19, at a hospital in Seattle 

.alvular heart disease and nephritis 
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John K Roberts, Mcidvillc Pt Unncrsit} of Wooster 
Jfcdical Department Clcs eland 1880, aged 70, died, Dec 
29, 1926, of parahsis agitans 

George C 'Wood, Windfall Ind , Medical College_of Indi¬ 
ana Indianapolis, 1881, fornicrl> state senator, aged 75, died, 
Februan 28 of heart disease 

Thomas H Wilson, Vancomor, B C Canada, UnuersiD 
of Manitoba Facult} of Ivlcdicinc, Halifax, N S, 1897, 
aged 57, died, Februan 14 

Sumter George, Ruffin C , Medical Department of the 
bnncrsit) of the Cit\ of New \ork, 1886, aged 64, died, 
Februars 21, at Daneille 

Fred C Kovats i" Milwaukee, Rush Medical College 
Chicago, 1900, aged 50, died, Februarj 17, of peritonitis and 
intestinal obstruction 

Lucien O McBnde, Oconee, Ga , Atlanta Iilcdical College, 
1873 member of the Medical Association of Georgia, aged 
78, died rebruar\ 24 

Edwin Alfred Daniels ^ Boston, Medical School of Har¬ 
vard Unnersiti Boston, 1877, aged 74, died, March 6, of 
cardioiascular disease. 

W G Richeson, St Paul (licensed, Minnesota, 1898) , 
aged 61, died March 8, of acute gastro-entcntis, stomatitis 
and diabetes mellitus 

Giuseppe Calvelli, Inwood N Y , Uniicrsit> of Naples 
Ital>, 18&, aged 70, died, Februarj 16, of chronic interstitial 
nephritis and uremia 

David Merwin Bloom, New York, Columbia Unucrsitv 
College of Phisicians and Surgeons, New York, 1903, aged 
46 died, March 6 

CamiUo Vohni ® Chicago Uni\ersit> of Naples, Italv 
1885, aged 64 died, March 20, of cerebral hemorrhage and 
diabetes mellitus 

Adam Edward Hilker, Hamilton Ont, Canada, Queen’s 
Lniiersit> Facultv of Medicine, Kingston, 1889, aged 59, 
died, Januarj 9 

Wilham Ryan Tyler, Exeter, Calif , Rush Medical College 
Chicago, 1889, aged 67, died February 10 m a sanatorium 
at Los Angeles 

Leroy Dnrbm Walter, W''ashington, D C, W’'ashington 
Homeopathic Lledical College, 1895, aged 70, died, March 6, 
of myocarditis 

David Mofiet, Philadelphia, Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, 1881, aged 68 died, February 28 following 
a long illness 

Joseph Robert Button, Princeton, Pa , University of Nash¬ 
ville Medical Department, 1896, aged 54, died, March 2, of 
heart disease 


Albert John Woodcock, Byrnon, Ill , Rush Medical College 
uiicago, 1880, aged 70, died February 19, of a self-inflicted 
bullet wound. 

John Wilham Keating, Detroit, Detroit College of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery, 1890, aged 76, died, January 20, of 
pneumonia 

Fmlayson Walker, Huntingdon, Que, Canada, 
AlcGiIl University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal, 1895 died 
recently 

Paul E Biher, Burlingame, Calif , University of California 
School, San Francisco, 1903, aged 50, died, Janu- 


M _Evan3, Hoopeston, Ill , Rush Medical College, 
t-nicago, 18/0, Civil W'ar veteran, aged 84 died, March 7 

Albert Sidney Herndon ® Camden Point, Mo , Kansas Citv 
cdical College, 1889, aged 63, died, March 1, of pneumonia 


Charles H H Hall, Kanakura, Japan Jefferson Medical 
ouege of Philadelphia, 1873, aged 76, died in February 
J^es Bnrton ® Pasadena Calif , Albany (N Y ) Medical 
ege, 1894, aged 59, died March 7, of heart disease 

1 ,.^°^^ Crenshaw, Cadiz, Ky , Jefferson Medical Col¬ 

lege of Philadelphia, 1870 aged 77, died, February 27 

® Holmes, Cleveland, Trinity Medical College 
onto, Ont, Canada 1886, aged 68 died in February 

(licensed, Oregon, 1895), 
8 d 59, died, February 22, at a hospital m Portland 

L^erae Henry Cook ® Bluffton Ind kledical College of 
Uhio, Cincinnati, 1885, aged 70 died, March 10 

C"Ke^R 0^7 Soddy Tenn , Chattanooga Medical 

'• ■’< ge. Ib9/, aged a6 died, Oct 30, 1926 


Correspondence 


MEDICAL MEN IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Tn the Lditor —In an article entitled “First-Hand Impres¬ 
sions of the Philippine Problem,’’ former Secretary of W'ar 
Hciin L. Stimson pavs the following tribute to the medical 
profession 

Although wc in America haic never heard enough about it to give it 
due credit the work of the men of the Xledicat Corps of the Ltuted States 
Arm) and of the United Stales Public Health Service has written just as 
bnght n page in the Philippines as that which m Cuba and Panama 
hrouglit about the cctermination of jellovv fever and saved the Southern 
states of this countr) from the threat which hung over them ever) summer 

Among the men who contributed in a very great measure 
to the success of this work in the Philippines must be included 
the htc WhIIiam Everett Musgravc I believe that some 
movement should be inaugurated to honor the memory of this 
modest, fearless, untiring worker who, I am sure, received too 
little recognition during his lifetime 

W S OsBORx, MD, Osage, Iowa 


“MICROBE HUNTERS" 


To the Editor —In The Jourxal, Oct 16, 1926, appeared 
an attack on the accuracy of two chapters of my book 
‘Microbe Hunters’ Tins attack was signed by Castellani, 
Low, Nabarro and Ross 

It IS not mv intention to stir up again the notonous quarrel 
that raged in the early nineteen hundreds between Ross and 
Grassi as to which of them first demonstrated the mosquito 
transmission of human malaria Nor is it necessary to repeat 
the copious proofs confirmed officially by the Royal Society 
that David Bruce, and not Castellani, was the real discoverer 
of tlic cause of the African sleeping sickness 
But since Castellani, Low, Nabarro and Ross have made 
certain misstatements concerning the basis for chapters IX 
and X of “Microbe Hunters, I am pleased to correct their 
misapprehensions by giving the sources consulted in the 
preparation of these chapters 

For chapter IX the following works were studied 
Reports of the Sleeping Sickness Commission of the Royal 
Society, numbers I to VI inclusive, and VIII to XI, inclusive 
Of these reports, I, IV and XI furnished the mam body of 
the material I realize that the source of Castellani’s current 
indignation is to be found not in any fancifulness of ‘ Microbe 
Hunters but rather in report IV, page 4, last paragraph, and 
page 5 first paragraph 

Further, chapter IX was based on the communications ot 
Sir E Ray Lankester to the British Medical Joimial, volume 2 
for 1917, pages 198 and 402 E Ray Lankester was chairman 
of the Royal Society Sleeping Sickness Committee for 1903 
Finally Sir David Bruce himself recounted to me, carefullv 
and in detail, his personal storv of the discovery of the cause 
ot African sleeping sickness In this story was included the 
account of the interesting conduct of certain members of the 
commission that had preceded him Among other things 
in this account was the incident to which Christy objects 
For chapter X, the following works detailing the contribu¬ 
tion of Ronald Ross to the solution of the problem of the 
mosquito transmission of malaria were studied 
Two papers by Ronald Ross in the British Medical Journal 
Dec 18 1897, page 1786 and Feb 26 1898, page 550 
Two papers presented bv Patnek Manson, reporting Ross s 
proof of the mosquito transmission of bird malaria published 
m the British Medical Journal for June 18, 1898, page 1575 
and for Sept 24 1898, page 849 


‘Du role des moustiques dans le paludisme,’’ by Ronald 
Ross (4mi dc I Inst Pasteur 13 136, 1899) 



correspondence , „ , 

^rcnioirs by Ronald Ross New York E P Duttnn Xr ^ 

W23 ' ® '"='■<'»« tlKt the l..stor,cal account ,„ report number 4 „ar 

Further, for chapter X, the folloAving works detailing the Sir^Patnrk Bruce without his (Nabarro’s) knowledge 

proofs of tile mosquito transmission of /lummi malaria, pre- Sif Ronald RosfTp 9 FRS, 

sented by Grassi, were studied f Ronald Ross, FRS, Laveran and Golgi, m their pubhea- 

Die Malaria Studicn eincs Zoologen, by B Grassi Jena tlTv ’ M what 

Gustav Fischer, 1901 Tins is the translation-not mentioned sleeninf siekn ^scovery m the elucidation of 

by Ross in the bibliography of Ins "Memoirs”—of Grassi’s ri ^ jckness, and Paul Ehrlich in a letter to Dr Albert 

monograph "Studi f, Zoologo S Malika ” ^ SpfTteLrm: 

translated, these documents comprise the publication side by r.nJ to m o Kruif in refer- 

sidc, with comments, of the early papers of Ross and of mmlu o Cuthbert Christy, the reader 

Grassi on the niosqu.to-malana problem These documents “sfm an irurnll s paper 

were studied from a complete and competent translation, Oct 1 192^ Medic,ne, 

made at my own expense ’ Aldo Castellani, M D , New Orleans 

Paper bj Grassi, translated by Dobell, in Parasitology 
(16 355 [Dec ] 1924) Tins presents in detail the priority 
claims of Ross and of Grassi 

Grassi's letter to Nalitic, written in 1924, also translated 
by Dobell 

The biographic material in regard to Ross used m ‘hMicrobe 

Hunters” was obtained entirely from the “Memoirs” of Ronald 

Ross himself ts ir ^ „ 

Paul de Kruif, Washington, D C 

[Note. —The letter of Paul de Kruif, PhD, was submitted 
to Drs Castellani and Ross Dr Castellani replies ] 

To the Editor —With reference to Dr Paul de Kruif’s 
letter, I beg leave to quote verbatim and in chronological 
order certain extracts from the Reports of the Sleeping 
Sickness Commission of the Rojal Societj, winch he has 
mentioned 

Extract 1 from report number 1, by Dr AWo Castellani (dated Entebbe, 

Uganda, April S, 1903, recei\ed, May 8, 1903) ' I would suggest as a 

working h)pothesis on which to base further investigation that sleeping 
sickness IS due to the species of trypanosome I have found in the cerebro 
spinal fluid of the patients in this disease, and that at least in the last 
stages there is a concomitant streptococcus infection which plays a certain 
part in the course of tlie disease ” 

Extract 2, from Col David Bruce’s and Dr David Nabarro’s report 
number 1, p 11 (datetl Entebbe, Uganda May 29, received, June 29, 

1903), page 12 “The commission (viz, Colonel Bruce and Dr Nabarro) 
arrived in Entebbe Uganda March 16, and were met by Dr Castellani, 
a member of the Sleeping Sickness Commission sent out by the Royal 
Society in May, 1902 

“Dr Castellani informed us of the work he had done, one especially 
interesting observation being that be had discovered trypanosomes in the 
cerebrospinal fluid in five out of hfteen cases of sleeping sickness Dr 
Castellani remained in Entebbe for three weeks after the arrival of the 
new commission, and during this time he esamined twenty nine further 
cases for trypanosomes, with the result that 70 per cent were found to 
contain these parasites Dr Castellani, we presume, has already published 
these results After his departure the commission continued to pursue 
llns line of work ’ 

Extract 3, from Col David Bruce’s and Dr David Nabarro’s report 
number 4 ‘ This most interesting discovery of Dr Castellam’s, which 

was due to his introduction of the method of centrifuging the cerebro 
spinal fluid in his search for bis streptococcus, has been of the utmost 
possible value to the present commission It put them at once on the right 
track and led to the rapid and easy elucidation of the etiology of this 
hitherto mystenous disease Without a knowledge of his observation they 
might have worked for months in the dark and in truth they might 
have returned to England still ignorant as to the true cause of the disease 

The commission consisted of two members. Colonel Bruce 
and Dr David Nabarro I may be allowed to quote a para- 

graph from Dr Nabarro’s letter to the British McdicalJoimial, not excite the connective tissue of the muscle to 

Sept 15, 1917 "In conclusion, I should like to repeat here Th. removed the areolar t.sue He 

states this definitely, and he does not state that he exercised 
narlicular degree of gentleness m the application of his 

paUents, of having first connected it with the etiology of sleep 
mg sickness, and of having first published it To myself 
pnuallv with Sir David Bruce, the credit is due of having very 
creatly enlarged the researches on the trypanosome and of my experienc 
Lving first discovered that the parasite is carried by a tsetse 
flv Glosstiia palpalis" See also Dr Nabarro’s letter published 
m’the Briiidi Medical Journal, Oct 6, 1917. in which he 


DEBRIDEMENT AN OLD METHOD 
To the Editor —During the World War there was a great 
deal published on debridement W W Keen, m his Treat¬ 
ment of War Wounds, for instance, states that “the most 
important alteration in treatment since the early days of 
the war is that excision of damaged tissue has become the 
routine method ” It is interesting to find, therefore, that Baron 
Larrey used this method It is described in his Memoirs and 
Campaigns In describing the campaign of the Rhine in 
1789, he wrote "Desault taught us that, in order to change 
the nature of wounds from a complicated to a simple state, 
It was not sufficient to make the part bleed, in order to 
attain this end, it was necessary to remove the bruised edges 
with a sharp knife, and then to unite the wound with a suture 
In my campaigns in Germany and Egypt, I have profited by 
the practical lessons of this man of genius, who appears to 
have here made one of the most important discoveries in 

surgery p j Nixon, M D , San Antonio, Texas 


HEALING OF MUSCLE TO FIBROUS TISSUE 

To the Editor —Several articles have appeared recently, 
dealing with healing of muscle to fibrous tissue Many years 
ago I did experiments involving tins problem, the divergence 
of results is due to the fact that the authors are not dealing 
with the same thing 

Seehg and Chouke (Fundamental Factor in Recurrence of 
Inguinal Hernia, Arch Siirg 7 553 [Nov ] 1923) and Seehg 
(Fundamental Principles Underlying the Operative Cure of 
Inguinal Hernia, The Journal, Feb 19, 1927, p 529) find 
that there is no union between muscles and fibrous tissue, 
w'bile Koonta {Surg Gviicc Obst 42 222 [Feb ] 1926) finds 
that there is union Both are right 

Several fundamental factors in wound healing must be kept 
in mind Fibrous tissue alone can form a union Any fat- 
bearmg tissue prevents healing because fibrin bundles can¬ 
not form in the presence of fat Muscle fibers do not heal, 
it IS only the perimysium that can form a union 

In Seehg’s experiments he did not remove the areolar 

He tied the sutures gently 


Sept 

what I have always stated in previous publications—namely, 
to Castellani goes the credit of having first discovered the 

trypanosome in the cerebrospinal fluid of sleeping sickness ColeTVPro^r^j mid 2 36 1922) notes that in 

operating on recurrent hernias he imariably finds the internal 
oblique muscle united to Poupart’s ligament Tins has been 

If one wants to secure a union between the muscle and 
Poupart’s ligament, it is necessary to ^ ] 

bearing tissue does not come between the muscle and the g 
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ment The ligatures must be tied tight enough to traumatize 
the muscle, so that a reaction is produced It is this trau¬ 
matic reaction uliich sets in action the fibrin formation that 
results in the formation of the fibrous tissue uliich makes 
the union 

It IS more than tucnt\ a ears since I performed the experi¬ 
ments on which these remarks are based, and I write without 
specimen m hand, but I can saj in general that the fibrin 
begins to form wathin a few hours after the ligatures are 
placed, and the con\crsion into adult fibrous tissue is com¬ 
plete in about three weeks 

I belie\e that one is warranted in referring to the initial 
processes as a fibrosing mvositis, the reaction being due to 
the injured muscles The leukocr-les predominate at first, to 
be succeeded bj round and endothelioid cells TIic picture is 
that of a mild inflammation, chemical in origin The histo¬ 
logic changes are identical with those seen in traumatic 
fibrosing mjositis due to a crushing blow to a muscle, as one 
sees It a few da's after the receipt of the injun So at least 
the term “fibrosing mjositis” has a justification in current 
terminology 

\\hen I performed these experiments I was interested 
primanlj in the healing of intestinal walls m regions not 
coiered by peritoneum, e g, the extraperitoneal surface of 
the large intestine Here, as in the henna operation, the fat- 
beanng tissue was remo\ed and tlie muscle brought into 
contact as tightly as can be done without cutting the tissue 
with the ligature 

Since that time I hare used the knowledge thus gained 
in my hernia operations I place two rows of sutures in 
uniting the transrersalis muscle to Poupart’s ligament The 
first row unites the muscle to the ligament just short of 
cutting through the muscle The object is to excite the 
muscle to reaction as much as possible A second line of 
sutures extends a centimeter deeper in the muscle and is 
drawn less tightly to produce a lesser degree of reaction 
The object is to produce a wide area of scar tissue graduallr 
diffusmg into the adjacent muscle One need not fear pro- 
duang a necrosis, for muscle has a wonderfully complete 
arculation 

By obsemng these fundamental principles in wound healing 
one can secure specimens at will agreeing with the results 
of each of the parties to the contro%ersy Also he can secure 
the fibrous unions Coley noted and he can secure unions 
which will cure the hernias without speaal technic, such as 
imbrications and the like 

Aethlr E Hertzlesi, M D , Halstead Kan 


MODERN TREND IN CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
To the Editor —For more than thirty-eight years we ha\c 
been manufacturing children s garments, from first long 
clothes to dresses for girls of 12 sears 
During the past year, for the first time m our experience, 
we reccued complaints that the neck measures of our 
dresses for babies 1 2 and 3 years of age were not large 
enough. So persistent ha\e these complaints become that 
' e recently adopted patterns whereby the necks will be made 
1 inch larger on these sizes than heretofore 
M e thought the matter interesting enough to bring to 
'our notice Can it be possible that still another effect of 
prohibition has been unearthed^ And, by the way an inter¬ 
esting phenomenon is the 'ery large number of complaints 
from California Another manifestation of the glonous 
climate^ 

If anybody remains unsatisfied with the progress made 
m these United States consider the c'olution or, rather the 
iminution of baby clothes Fifteen \ears ago, when womens 


legs were heard ol but not seen, c'-cept furtnely on windy 
di's we adhered faithful!' to the same stuffy notions and 
in idc our baby dress lengths 

1 ir*it l.oiig Drc«sC3 1 \ car 2\car S \ car 

Jf) inches 20 inches 21 inches 23 inches 

How we haie become emancipated' Toda' the following 
iiicastires arc used 

Infants First Drc33 1 \ car 2 \ car 3 \car 

20 inches 16 inches 12 inches 18 inches 

Kathax Kri'uskopf CoaiPAXt, 

by Mark Sil'Epbesg, Xcw \ork 


Queries und Minor Notes 


Aso \ Jous CoMMU iCATio*'5 and quenes on postal cards \tiI 1 not 
t>c noticed Fv*cry letter must contain the writers name and address 
but these will be omitted on request 


PARKINSONS DISEL\SE AFTER ENCEPHALITIS 
To the Editor —I have under my care a joung \’*oman afTected by 
Parkin on s disease consecutive to a previous attack of epidemic 
encephalitis v^-hich she saflered ^ome >cars ago Nov every few da>5 
•*omettme^ twice a week the patient suffers very painful spasms of the 
ocular muscles by which she is compelled to look in the same direction 
for «c\enit hours I have tried all the common sedatives such as 
atropine and scopolamine (the latter as ociatcd also v ith morphine), but 
with no appreciable results Could jou suggest something to relieve 
those sjmptoms^ What is the word in treatment of this disease’ 

Please omit my name ^rT\ > t 

>LD Nev Jersey 


Answer, —Many articles on such upward spasms of the 
eyes in chronic encephalitis ha'e appeared during the last 
three years They are generally ascribed to the lesions in 
the corpus striatum interfering in some way wi*h proper 
parasympathetic regulations N Popowa {Ztichr f d ges 
Neurol u Ps\chtat 97 515 1925) obsened lessening of spasms 
from atropine and epinephnne. Bruno Fischer (.Deutsche 
Ztschr f Ncrucuh 81 , 1924) made the interesting observation 
that induction of 'ertical nystagmus by rotation would cause 
the spasm to subside for some minutes so that downward 
mo'ement became possible L B Hohman (The Joukn'al, 
May 16 1925, p 1489) obser'ed decided relief in one case. 
Clarence Patten (Arch Ecurol & Psychiat IS 401 [March] 
1926) in one patient made the curious obsemation that when 
he tipped the head backward the e'ts would mo'e downward 
‘with a meclianical doll-like movement” Suitable treatment 
13 otherwise not a'ailable 


UNAUTHORIZED PUBLICATION OF MEDICAL PAPERS 

To the Editor —W hat nght has a medical journal to publish an article 
from the transactions of a medical society without permission of the 

author’ __ 

NI D Oklahoma 

Answer. —The right to republish an article from the trans¬ 
actions of a medical society without permission ol the author 
depends primarily on whether such transactions are or are 
not copyrighted In the absence of a cop'nght, the author 
has under the common law the exclusue right only to the 
original publication of his production Under the common 
law an unqualified publication dedicates the article to the 
public any person thereafter may reprint and sell the publi¬ 
cation for Ins own benefit, except as it may be protected by 
cop'-nght WTiether the publication of an article in the 
transactions of a medical society is or is not such a publica¬ 
tion as dedicates the contents to the public cannot be detcr- 
knowledge of all the circumstances 
Probably if the transactions were published m a journal 
without being copyrighted and the journal was available for 
distnbution or sale to the general public, the publication 
would amount to such a dedication If the article i as copv- 
nghted it v'ould be a 'lolalion of the nghts of the holder of 
tlm copyright for any other person to print or publish the 
niclc without his consent The copying of the whole or a 
pm ot the article is an infringement even though acknowl¬ 
edgment of the source be made To constitute an infnngc- 
ment of a copvnght, a mere similarity is not sufficient, there 
must be a copying If the extracts are taken mere!' for 
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CDticisiii, comment, or illustrative purposes, the courts allow 
considerable license, but so much cannot be taken as to make 
the repubhcation an adequate substitute for the original work 
The courts have held that a fair abridgment does not con¬ 
stitute^ an infringement of a copynglit 

The facts given by our correspondent do not permit an 
CNpression of opinion as to whether in the case stated there 
lias or has not been an unlawful publication If it is desired 
to pursue the matter further, it should be taken up with local 
counsel 


r)R^IN^GE rOR EMPYEMA 

To the Editor tVlnt is the most inlcllieent trentment for drainage >n 
n CISC of empjenn compliciting i seicre and protracted recurrent lobar 
pnetimoma, nith cspccnl considcntion of tjie indication for inlercostnl 
drainage in an adult, aged 43? This patient was treated at home, and was 
critically ill Please omit name ,, _ 

D , New York City 


A^s\\ER—Immediately following the development of an 
empjema, repeated aspiration or the establishment of drain¬ 
age IS necessary Wide open intercostal drainage or rib 
resection is contraindicated during the course of a critical 
pneumonia Under local anesthesia, a short intercostal stab 
incision IS satisfactory, with tlie insertion of two tightly fitting 
number 20 F fenestrated rubber catheters The catheters 
may be extended by rubber tubes to the floor to increase the 
suction, and the ends of the tubes placed in a bottle of water 
This wound should remain air-tight for several days, to 
pre\ent a pneumothorax Later, the drainage tubes may be 
cut oft, but safety pins should be put through the ends to 
pre\cnt displacement 


DERMATITIS OF EXTERNAL ORIGIN 

To the Editor —Please suggest a diagnosis for the following conditions 
A married woman, aged 74, in December, 1925, had a spell of itching 
o\er the hands and wrists and o\er both cheeks After the face had been 
scratched it became edematous, the swelling extending o\er both cheeks, 
the upper and lower ejelids and the temples Flufl> edema of the face 
persisted for about ten days, and then graduallj subsided There was no 
pain Examination of the urine was negatne There was no swelling of 
aiij other portion of the body or the extremities Feb 7, 1927, there was 
recurrence of itching about the backs of the hands, wrists and forearms, 
and secondarily on the face, followed by fluffy, \eUet> edema of the skin 
ot the upper and lower eyelids and malar regions bilaterally The left 
lower eyelid presented a rather marked ectropion with edema of the pal 
pebral conjunctiva The facial edema increased in the morning 'because," 
the patient said, “I scratched my face more before retiring" Pruritus 
IS the only complaint, it is not relicted by the usual palliative ointments 
or lotions There is no history of contact with foreign pollen (such as 
ity), the patient “had hues once seteral years ago” The temperature, 
pulse and respiration are normal, the urine is normal The patient com 
plains of weakness at times Except for generalized arteriosclerosis, 
prominent joint regions of the fingers, and absence of teeth, the general 
condition is good Please omit name U ^ Pennsylvania 


Answer— The probable diagnosis is a dermatitis due to 
an cNternal irritant cither a plant, sucli as a primrose, or 
some chemical, such as paraphenylendiamine in a dyed fur 
or garment or some other irritant, possibly printers tnk, or 
some paint or varnish to which the patient is exposed I he 
fact that the dermatitis is on the exposed surfaces and pro¬ 
duces edema of the eyelids is strong evidence of the external 
character of the irritant The only other possibility is a 
senile “eczema" caused by renal insufficiency, excess of uric 
acid in the blood and general arteriosclerosis 


TREATMENT OF SA PHILIS 

To the Editor —Is it proper to use iodides in the treatment of syphilis 
simultaneously with mercury and arsphenamine’ If not. how ^ 

must elapse in the interval? What course of treatment is to be given a 
.yphihtic patient who has bad teeth and is unable to get a 
dentist if mercury causes stomatitis? Is sodium iodide as efficient ns 
potassium? What is the proper dose? Kindly omit my name 
* ‘ M D, Mexico 

Answer— The questions arising in the treatment of syphilis 
caniiot be handled by categorical answers to inquiries like 
Se The treatment of syphilis is not treatment 
' r fn hilt treatment of the patient as an individual There 
of , .w the treatment suggested here is the treat- 

o^an ndiiidual! except the reference to the fact that 
ment of an i ’ With these qualifications, the 

Smils raised here may be answered generally as ^oWovts 
^ xf r ^nrl arsuhenamnie are often given together and 
can hf gD'cn at the same time if there is reason for it 


Jour A M a 
April 2, 1927 


iodides may be given at the same time Some men nrefer 
if''i? mercury and arsphenamine altemativeh A natiem 
with bad teeth ,s to be treated like any E patlr‘v^^th 
due reference to using mercury in such a way as noT o 
Stomatitis Sodium iodide is as efficient as potassium 
lodide-probably no more so The dose can be found i^any 
book on materia medica or therapeutics, or anyivhere else 
where the doses of medicine are given It is much better to 
prepare oneself for the treatment of syphilis by reading the 
subject up ,n some standard textbook than by trying to get 
a vague idea of it from questions like these The little 
manual on venereal diseases, published by the American Med¬ 
ical Association, which was prepared by the Surgeon General 
gives an outline of the subject and can be read m an hour’ 


TREATMENT OF LUPUS WITH ROENTGEN RAY 

To the Editor ~I have a case of lupus vulgans that I wish to treat 
with the roentgen ray Which is better, repeated light irradiations or one 
mas3i\e dose? Please ojjjjt name 

M D , Texas 

ANswra—Roentgen rays at best are of uncertain lalue in 
lupus vulgaris They are sometimes of great benefit, but in 
certain cases their benefit is slight The best method of 
application is in broken doses, in quantities allowing repe¬ 
tition of the doses once a week for many weeks 


OSTEITIS DEFORMANS OR OTHER BONE DISEASE 
To the Editor —I am writing with regird to a ease of chronic osteo¬ 
malacia A woman, aged 69, had a baby when she was 21, everything 
was normal, without trouble, fever, or accident of any kind She never 
Ind rheumatism or other disease About fifteen years ago her first 
symptoms started as a pain in the coccygeal nerve, fender as a bod I 
cut down on it and found the os coccygis soft as putty A\ hat that 
meant I did not know Later she had intercostal pains that moved to 
different section*, until it lately pains in the nerves that go to the lower 
extremities as a feeling of numbness—weakness and pain down the legs 
In the years her spine has shrunk about 4 inches, but she walks very 
erect The shortening of the spine makes her seem to appear as though 
her head were set too near the shoulders, so that she looks like a hunch 
hack, only there is no hunch She has used corsets and different apparatus 
to lift the shoulders so as to fake the weight off the spine, but with little 
relief She has not used medicine until lately, when she tried phosphorus, 
with little relief She is able to be up and walk about, but the numbness 
makes her unsafe on her legs, so that for the jiast month she has been in 
bed most of the time Can you suggest any further treatment or relief 
for the patient ’ Please omit my name ^ ^ ^ 


Answer— In order to make an exact diagnosis of this case, 
It would be necessary to have more history, photographs and 
roentgenograms 

Included in the possibilities is Paget’s disease or osteitis 
deformans Regardless of which it is, the prognosis is poor 
The treatment is 


1 Absolute rest in bed in the hospital 

2 Application of head traction by means of weiglits and 
pullejs 

3 Application of pelvic traction by means of a pelvic belt 

4 After a variable period, the apjilication of a modified 

Thomas spine brace , ,, , , 

5 Phosphonzed cod liver oil, which should be beneficial 
The following references may be consulted 

Lewin Philip Osteitis Deformans (Paget’s Disease), J Bouc &■ Joint 

Siir'o 7 279 285 (Apnl) 1925 ^T vr i, 

Knaccs K L Inflammatory and Toxic Diseases of Bone, New A ork, 

Wdhim Wood & Co, 1926. price $5 50 


history of INOCULATION AGAINST SMALLPOX 

Uo‘^'e&)! m'rns, the® Idea and 
d her own children inoculated against smallpox This certainly wns 
fe thL my years before Dr Jenner Can he be called the discoi rer? 

F J Walter, JI D , La Mesa, Lalit 

^ kTSnlSs'o\" ySrfbSe^the SoumSnoJ by IdvvTrd 

lanpox'pustules was ^^trod^ced d'seaseXt 

[^noHSoufianV" o'ccas.onall) an .a»c»la,.d parson 
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cnltcism, comment, or illustrative purposes, tlie courts allow 
considerable license, but so much cannot be taken as to make 
^le repubhcatjon an adequate substitute for the original work 
The courts have held that a fair abridgment does not con¬ 
stitute, an infringement of a copyright 

The facts given by our correspondent do not permit an 
expression of opinion as to whether in the case stated there 
nas or has not been an unlawful publication If it is desired 
to pursue the matter further, it should be taken up with local 
counsel 


DR MNAGE TOR EMPYEiMA 

To the Editor —WInt is the most intcbitent treitment for draimge in 
a case of empjenn compticatine a seiere and protracted recurrent lobar 
pneumonn, with cspecnl considemtion of the indication for intercostal 
ciniiiage in nn adult, aged 437 This patient was treated at home, and was 
critically ill Please onut name 

M D , Kew York CUy 


Axswer —Immediately following the development of an 
empyema, repeated aspiration or the establishment of drain¬ 
age is necessary Wide open intercostal drainage or rib 
resection is contraindicated during the course of a critical 
pneumonia Under local anesthesia, a short intercostal stab 
incision IS satisfactory', with the insertion of two tightly fitting 
number 20 F fenestrated rubber catbeters The catheters 
may be extended by rubber tubes to the floor to increase the 
suction, and the ends of the tubes placed in a bottle of water 
This wound should remain air-tiglit for several days, to 
prc\cnt a pneumothorax' Later, the drainage tubes may be 
cut off, but safety pins should be put through the ends to 
prc\ent displacement 


DERMATITIS OF EXTERNAL ORIGIN 

To the Editor —Please suggest a diagnosis for the following conditions 
A married woman, aged 74, in December, 1925, had a spell of itching 
o\er the hands and wrists nnd o\er both chechs After the face had been 
scratched it hccame edematous, the swelling cstending over both cheeks, 
the upper and lower eyelids, and the temples niiffy edema of the face 
persisted for about ten days, and then graduallj subsided There was no 
pain Examinatton of the urine was negative There was no swelling of 
anj other portion of the body or the extremities Feb 7, 1927, there vvas 
recurrence of itching about the backs of the hands, wrists and forearms, 
and secondanlj on the face, followed bj fluffy, velvet) edema of the skin 
01 the upper and lower eyelids and malar regions hilaterall) The left 
lower oclid presented a rather marked ectropion with edema of the pal 
pebral conjunctiva The facial edema increased in the morning “because” 
the patient said, "I scratched my face more before retiring” Pruritus 
IS the only complaint, it is not relieved b> the usual palliative ointments 
or lotions There is no history of contact with foreign pollen (such as 
nj), the patient ‘had hives once several jears ago” The temperature, 
pulse and respiration are normal, the urine is normal The patient com 
plains of weakness at times Except for generalized arteriosclerosis, 
prominent joint regions of the fingers, and absence of teeth, the general 
condition is good Please omit name Jf D , Pennsylvania 


Answer— The probable diagnosis is a dermatitis due to 
an external irritant either a plant, such as a pnrnrose, or 
some chemical, such as paraphenylendiamme in a dyed tur 
or garment or some other irritant, possibly printers ink, or 
some paint or varnish to which the patient is exposed lUe 
fact that the dermatitis is on the exposed surfaces and pro¬ 
duces edema of the eyelids is strong evidence of the external 
character of the irritant The only other possibility is a 
senile “eczema” caused by renal insufficiency, excess of uric 
acid in the blood and general arteriosclerosis 


TREATMENT OF S\ PHILIS 

To the Editor —Is it proper to use iodides in the treatment of syphilis 
simultaneously will, mercury and arsphenamnvc’ If not. how ““"V ^ 
must elapse in the interval? What course of treatment is to be given a 
syphilitic patient who has bad teeth and is unable to get a 
dentist if mercury causes stomatitis? Is sodium iodide as efficient ns 
potassium? What is the proper dose’ Kindly omit my name 

M D , Jlexico 

Answer— The questions arising in the treatment of syphilis 
rannot be handled by categorical answers to inquiries like 
Se e The treatment of syphilis ts not treatment by rules 
of thumb but treatment of the patient as an individual There 
no evidence that the treatment suggested here i^s the treat- 
is no ey exceot the reterence to the fact that 

ment of stomatitis With these qualifications, the 

Siom raised here may be answered generally as 

xr rrr and arsohenamme are often given together and 

c gk™ at’X -1.= “ 
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Iodides may be given at the same time Some men prefer 
mercury and arsphenamine alternatively A natiem 
with bad teeth ,s to be treated like any Xr patent S 
due reference to using mercury m such a wavTs noT S 
Sel® T efficient as Stassmm 

book on materia medica or therapeutics, or anywhere else 
where the doses of medicine are given It is much better to 
prepare oneself for the treatment of syphilis by reading the 
subject up in some standard textbook than bytryms to let 
a vague idea of it from questions like these The little 
diseases, published by the American Med¬ 
ical Association, which was prepared by the Surgeon General 
gives an outline of the subject and can be read in an hour' 
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the Editor —I have a case of lupus vulgans that I wish to treat 
with the roentgen ray Which is better, repeated light irradiations or one 
massive dose^ Please omit name 

M D, Texas 


Axswra—Roentgen rays at best are of uncertain value in 
lupus vulgaris They are sometimes of great benefit, but in 
certain cases their benefit is slight The best method of 
application is in broken doses, m quantities allowing repe- 
tition of the doses once a week for many weeks 


OSTEITIS DEFORMANS OR OTHER BONE DISEASE 
To the Editor ~l am writing with regard to a case of chronic osfeo 
malacia A woman, aged 69, bad a baby when she was 21, everything 
vvas normal, without trouble, fever, or accident of any kind She never 
had rheumatism or other disease About fifteen years ago her first 
symptoms started as a pain in the coccygeal nerve, tender as a boil I 
cut down on it and found the os coccygis soft as putty What that 
meant I did not know Later she had intercostal pains that moved to 
different section', until it lately pains m the nerves that go to the lower 
extremities as a feeling of numbness—weakness and pam down the legs 
In the years her spine has shrunk about 4 inches, but she walks very 
erect The shortening of the spine makes her seem to appear as though 
her head were set too near the shoulders so (bat she looks like a bunch 
back, only there is no hunch She has used corsets and different apparatus 
to lift the shoulders so as to take the weight off the spine, but with little 
relief She has not used medicine until lately, when she tried phosphorus, 
with little relief She is able to be up and walk about, but the numbness 
makes her unsafe on her legs, so that for the past month she has been in 
bed most of the tune Can you suggest any further treatment or relief 
for the patient? Please omit my name 

Al X) f W isconsin 


Answer —In order to make an exact diagnosis of this case, 
It would be necessary to have more history, pliotograpbs and 
roentgenograms 

Included in the possibilities is Paget’s disease or osteitis 
deformans Regardless of winch it is, the prognosis is poor 
The treatment is 


1 Absolute rest in bed in the hospital 

2 Application of head traction by means of weights and 
julleys 

3 Application of pelvic traction by means of a pelvic belt 

4 After a variable period, the apiilication of a modified 
rhomas spine brace 

5 Phosphonzed cod liver oil, which should be beneficial 
The following references may be consulted 

Lewin Phdip Osteitis Deformans (Paget s Disease), J Bane 6- Joint 
Siir'o 7 279 28S (April) 1925 

Kmces R L Inflammatory and Toxic Diseases of Bone, New York, 
^ w.ii.lim VVnod Co . 1926. price $5 50 


HISTORY OF INOCULATION AGAINST SMALLPOX 

her own children inoculated against smallpox This certainly was 
. San fifty years before Dr Jenner Can he be called the discoverer? 

F J Walter, M D , La Alesa, Calif 

mswer—I noculation of smallpox vvas practiced bj Eastern 
files hundreds of years before the demonstration by Edward 

.«.o is. ^ o; .he 

, purpose »as to “use am. d “fj', me.I.od 

‘“o','w“ho»f iauVe” o'ccas.oaally an .nocula.ed person 
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Ensworth ^fedical CoHc^e 
St Louis Tjni\crsit> School of McdKinr 
Creighton Univcrailv College of Mcdianc 
John \ Creighton Medical College 
Unuc^slt^ of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Columbia Lniiersit' College of ^h^5 and Surp* 

Cornell i,m\ersit> \fcd\cal College 
Geveland Pultc Medical School 
Eclectic Medical College Cmannati 
Ohio State Lni\ersiU College of Medicine 
Ohio State Lmvcr^itv College of Homeopathic Med 
Lnivcr<it\ of Cincinnati College of Afedicine (1922) 

Mestem Iveservc Universitj School of Medicine 
Hahnemann Med College and Hosp of Philadelphia 
jeffer^n Medical College of Philadelphia 
Lnuersitv of Pcnnsihania School of Medicine 
Momans Medical College of PennsvKama 
Univcrsitv of Tennessee College of ^ledictnc 
L/niversit} of \ ermont College of Mcdianc 
Jfarquette Lnucrsitj School of iledicinc 
Lnncrsity of Toronto FacuU\ of Medicine 
Lmversitr of Western Ontario Medical School 
Lniver5it> of \ lenna Austna 
‘LdIve^<ll^ of Copenhagen Denmark 
Univcrsit> of Grcifswald German\ 

Lnucrsitv of A.ihcn< Greece 
UnIVcr$lt^ of Padua Ital> 

School of ^ledicine and Pharmaej of Jalisco Guadalajara 
Mexico Wlo) 

*\ enfication of graduation m process 


(190S) 
(1924) 
(1915) (1021) 
(1923) 
(1016) 
(1915) 
(1913) 
(1925) 
C192a 2) 
(1917) 
(1023) 
(1916) 
(ISOS) 
(1911) 
(1924) 
(1912) 
(1893) 
(1915) (1917) 


(1926 4) 
(1923) 
(1923) 
(1923)* 
(1924) 
(1919)* 
(lOOO) 
(1917)* 


Mi<«oiiri 

Illino s 
Nebraska 
Nel>ra<ka 
Ml* oiiri 
California 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Penna. 
Georgia 
Maine 
Ma«s 
Tcnne*<ee 
\ ennont 
W Kconsin 
Penna 
Ohio 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Illinois 
Illinois 

Illinois 


Book Notices 


Child Lite I\\estic\tions Gmical and Pathological Studv of 
1673 Cases of Dead Births and ^eonatal Deaths Compiled by Eardlej 
L Holland MD FRCS FRCP and Janet E, Lane Qai-pon D Sc 
M D Medical Research Council Special Report Senes Ivo 109 Paper 
Price, 3s 6d net Pp 94 London His Majesty a Stationery Office 1936 

This in\ estigation comprises the statistics of London (369 
cases), Lnerpool (354 cases), Glasgovi (400 cases), Edin¬ 
burgh (400 cases) and Cardiff (150 cases), and includes a 
detailed studj of the father, when possible, the mother, the 
placenta and the fetus itself \ postmortem examination was 
made of ererj fetus The stud) disclosed that at least 25 per 
cent of all stillbirths were due to the accidents and com¬ 
plications associated with manipulation b) midwife or phrsi- 
cian at birth, whether b) forceps or rersion or in other wars 
■\bout one half of the babies delnered b) forceps and about 
one third of those delnered hr podalic rersion had tentorial 
tears Of all presentations with spontaneous delner), that 
of breech showed the highest percentage of tentorial lacera¬ 
tions, for these injuries occurred in one half of all the cases 
of spontaneous breech delner) Among the chief causes of 
death were complications of labor 35 5 per cent, antepartum 
hemorrhage, 18 8 per cent, toxemia of pregnane). 111 per 
cent, and fetal states (essentiall) monsters), 105 per cent 
OnK 8 7 per cent of the deaths were attributed to s)philis 
The report shows the great desirabilit) of reducing to the 
minimum the occasions for inteixention with natural births 
It also indicates the necessit) for more and better antenatal 
supervision of expectant mothers Although the report is 
the work of man) collaborators, it is remarkabl) consistent, 
and the results are aer) similar to those of American authors 
such as Williams for Baltimore Holt for New Tork and 
iIcQuarne for San Francisco Numerous tables with detailed 
information make the report most %aluable 

Das RETICLLO ENDOTHELIALE Si STEM l-f DEB ScHU AtCEESCnArT 
espErtmentell klmische Studie. Von Dr Robert Benda 1 ^ssistent 
der gcburtsbdflicbcn Klinik dcr dcntschen Lniiersitat in Praff Paper 
Price 4 50 inarLs Pp 75 inth 16 illustratiorn Berlin Lrban 5. 
^uarrenberg 1927 

In 101" \schof and Landau gate the name reticulo- 
''' tc G'pe of cells distributed throughout 

' "■ ertam morphologic and functional 

are mesenchimal elements which 
’g up certain dies, such as trwpan 
^lothelial cells of the blood and 
^m^or ordinar) connectue tissue 
Tfc spleen pulp and l)-mph nodes, 
Benda renews the entire 
'^ehal ssstem and giaes the 
^mental and clin'cul studies 
, 'le hemohsm reaction and 


the bromine method as functional tests oi the capillars endo¬ 
thelium during pregnanes and he choo-cs the permcabilits 
of the meninges as the criterion He likewise renews the 
Rosenthal test the Congo red method and the urobilinemia 
index as functional tests oi the reticulo-endothelial s)stcm 
during pregnanes During the first half ot pregnane) the 
function oi the capillars endothelium is undisturbed, but 
during the second half oi pregnanes and cspecialls during 
labor, the permcabilits of the capillars endothelium is greatls 
increased In the toxemias of pregnanc) and especiall) in 
eclampsia the permcabilits of the capillars endothelium 
reaches its maximum intensits, and this lact explains the 
origin of hs drops grasidarum During the second half of 
pregnanes and cspecialls during labor the reticulo-endothelial 
ssstem IS functionalls impaired The greatest impairment is 
found in the toxemias, and it represents a breaking dosvn in 
the cellular protectise mechanism The author also belies es 
that a high degree ot urobilinemia is an indication of the 
presence of toxemia and that hs drops grasidarum is due not 
onls to injured capillars endothelium but also to impaired 
reticulo-endothelial cells Sesen large charts graphicalls 
shoss the results of the author’s experiments 

\ Stmistical Slr\ey or Three Tholsaxd \ctopsies ntoir the 

DEPARTilEST or PaTHOLOCT OT THE STANFORD T, NI\T:RSiri MeDICM- 

ScHOOu By William MD Stanford University Publications 

Lniversuy Senes Medical Sacnccs ^ olume 1 Number 3 Paper 
Price $2 CO Pp 370 with 16 charts Stanford Lnivcrsity Stanford 
Lmversny Press 1926 

This book is desoted to a detailed analssis of 3 030 
autopsies in San Francisco dunng the sears 1900 to 1923 
Onl) fairls complete autopsies are included, and in all routine 
microscopic examination oi the siscera was made The 
anal) SIS has been carried out svith great care under the mam 
heads distnbution of cases m age groups, relative frequencs 
of diseases and abnormalities tuberculosis, amsloid diseace 
infections, septic and otherwise animal parasites, seiwreal 
diseases, arteriosclerosis and nephritis, thrombosis glrrho- 
sis, alcoholism and drug addiction, diseases of metijbolism 
and endocnnopathies concretions , congenita! malformations 
tumors, injuries and poisonings, miscellaneous conditions 
Sixteen charts and mans tabulations are used to show the 
irequenc) and distribution of \arious pathologic conditions 
Unfortunate!!, the charts are not eas) to read The book 
represents much hard work and contains saluable information 
of interest especialK to pathologists and imestigators The 
standard nomenclature ot diseases, injuries and poisonings 
of the Bureau of Census (1920) has been followed through¬ 
out and the use of the book for reterence is made eas) b) an 
excellent index 


Delixocems AND Cbijiixals Their llaloDB and UnmakinB Studies 
in Two Xmencan Cities By MTUiam Healv M D and -tugiista F 
Bronner PhD Direetors Jndge BaVer Foundation Boston. Ondge 
Baker Foundabon Publication Xo 3 ) Cloth Price $3 50 Pp. 317 
Xeis Fork Macnnllan Companr 1926 


Jhe authors present an objecti\e stud) of the results of an 
insestigation into the causes and treatment of crime made 
at the Jusenile Ps)chopathic Institute m Chicago and the 
fudge Baker Foundation in Boston An\ student of the 
subject IS reads to admit todas that heredits, phssical con¬ 
ditions, bad habits, home conditions and other general rela¬ 
tionships mas plas a considerable part in determining the 
progress of the indmdual toward enmmaht) or toward 
proper social adjustments In this s olume the authors present 
the statistics of an insestigation of four thousand cases with 
a Slew to determining the part plased bs the factors con¬ 
cerned The subject is obsiousls one on which an) one mas 
base an opinion L) mg, stealing, false accusation and general 
tsTf frequent forms of antisocial conduct 

importance of the freudian con- 
ceptions, thev find 12j per cent of the cases ot delinquencs 
fhes e.xperience m boss and 18 per cent m girls' 

Thes make the general conclusion that mosang picture shows 
seem to base little it an) effect m the production of deliquent 
tendencies HTien the results of correctional methods we« 

bo“t'al^d ^ fiSnres of 61 per cent of lailure for 

boss and 46 per cent ot failure for girls ssere determined 

snlnmn of such objectise studies as are included in this 
s olume cannot be oserestimated Thes take aw as from crime 
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Boot; Notices 


Child Life IwEsticvTio s \ Clinical and Pathological StuJ> of 
1673 (Tases ot Dead Births and Neonatal Deaths Compiled b> Eardlc> 
L. Holland, MD FRCS FRCP and Janet L Lane Oa>pon 0 Sc 
D Medical Research Counol Special Report Senes No 109 Paper 
Pnee os. 6<L net. Pp, 94 London His !Majcstj s Sutionco Office 1926 

This in\estigation comprises the statistics of London (3o9 
cases), Lnerpool (354 cases) Glasgow (400 cases), Edin¬ 
burgh (400 cases) and Cardiff (150 cases), and includes a 
detailed stud> of the father, when possible, the mother, the 
placenta and the letus itself ■V postmortem examination was 
made of e\er> fetUs The stud> disclosed that at least 25 per 
cent of all stillbirths were due to the accidents and com¬ 
plications associated with manipulation bj midwiie or plijsi- 
cian at birth, whether bj torceps or \ersion or in other wars 
About one halt of the babies deluered b> torceps and about 
one third of those deluered bj podalic version had tentorial 
tears Of all presentations with spontaneous deluerj that 
ot breech shoned the highest percentage of tentorial lacera¬ 
tions, for these injuries occurred in one halt ot all the cases 
of spontaneous breech deli\erj Among the chief causes of 
eath were complications of labor, 35 5 per cent, antepartum 
emorrhage, 18.8 per cent, toxemia of pregnanc>, 111 per 
Mnt, and letal states (essentiallj monsters), 10 5 per cent 
u j 87 per cent of the deaths were attributed to sjphilis 
c report shows the great desirability of reducing to the 
minimum the occasions for interrention with natural births 
a so indicates the necessitj for more and better antenatal 
upenision of expectant mothers Although the report is 
and many collaborators, it is remarkablj consistent, 

, ^ are \erj similar to those of American authors 

Williams for Baltimore Holt for New York and 
cyuame for San Francisco Numerous tables witii detailed 
ormation make the report most valuable 

EmTci SlSTEU If DEE Schwavceescbaft 

der Idinuche Studlc. Von Dr Robert Benda 1 Xsjtstent 

Encc. 4 en Klmik der dentseben Universitat in Frag Paper 

Sdnrarr t, Ep ivitb 16 iJIustration. Berlin Lrban A. 

^ivarzcnbcrg 1927 

cnd'otb^/^i and Landau gave the name reticulo- 

t},g V®* sjstem to a type of cells distributed throughout 
similar t^ "hich have certain morphologic and functional 
1 , 3 ^^ These cells are mesench 3 'mal elements which 

blue °f storing up certain d>es, such as trypan 

bmph '' dompnse the endothelial cells of the blood and 
dells bbrocytes or ordinary connective tissue 

fhe hi ‘^dticulura cells of the spleen pulp and lymph nodes, 
btcratj other cells Benda reviews the entire 

results of reticulo-endothehal system and gives the 

discus ^^dnsive experimental and clin’cal studies 

ses the uranin method the hemoivsia reaction and 


the bromine method as lunctioiial tests oi the capillary endo¬ 
thelium during pregnancy and he chooses tlie permeabilitj 
of the meninges as the criterion He likewise reviews the 
Kostnthal test, the congo red method and the urobilinemia 
index as functional tests ot the reticulo-endothelial system 
during pregnancy During the first halt ot pregnancy the 
function ot the capillary endothelium is undisturbed, but 
during the second halt oi pregnancy and especially during 
labor, the permeabilitv ot the capillary endothelium is greatly 
increased In the toxemias ot pregnancy and especially in 
eclampsia the permeabilitv ot the capillary endothelium 
readies its maximum intensity, and this tact explains the 
origin ol h\drops gravidarum During tlie second hah of 
pregnanev and especiallv during labor the reticulo-endothelial 
svstem IS tunctionally impaired The greatest impairment is 
loiind in tile toxemias, and it represents a breaking down in 
the cellular protective mechanism The author also believes 
that a higli degree ot urobilinemia is an indication ot the 
presence oi toxemia and that hydrops gravidarum is due not 
onlv to injured capillary eiidotlielium but also to impaired 
reticulo-endothelial cells Seven large charts graphically 
show the results ot the author’s experiments 

\ SiviiSTicxt. Slevey of Theee Thovswd -Vltopsies frou the 
Department or Patuolocn of tue Stanford LNi\ERiiTN Medicm- 
ScuooL. B> William Ophula MD Stanford University Publicatioiis 
LDiversity Sents- Medical Sciences \olume 1 Number 3 Paper 
Price 5236 Pp 370 with 16 charts Stanford Lniver5it> Staniord 
Lnivcrsit} Press 1926 

This book Is devoted to a detailed analysis ot 3,&00 
autopsies in San Francisco during the years 1900 to 1923 
Only fairly complete autopsies are included, and in all routine 
microscopic examination ot the viscera was made The 
analysis has been carried out with great care under the main 
heads distribution ot cases in age groups, relative frequencj 
of diseases and abnormalities tuberculosis, amyloid disease 
infections, septic and otherwise, animal parasites, veyreal 
diseases , arteriosclerosis and nephritis , thrombosis cirrho¬ 
sis, alcoholism and drug addiction, diseases ot metabolism 
and endocnnopathies , concretions , congenital maltormations 
tumors, injuries and poisonings, miscellaneous conditions 
Sixteen charts and many tabulations are used to show the 
irequency and distribution ot various pathologic conditions 
Lntortunately, the charts are not easy to read The book 
represents much hard work and contains valuable information 
ot interest especiallv to pathologists and investigators The 
standard nomenclature ot diseases, injuries and poisonings 
ot the Bureau ot Census (1920) has been lollowed through¬ 
out and the use ot the book tor reterence is made easy by an 
excellent index. 

DELJvQrEXTS \\D Criuitals Thctr Makin g and Lnmaking Studies 
ID Two \mcncan Cities By WTUiam Healy M D and Xugusta F 
Bronner Ph D Directors Judge Baker Foundation Boston. (Judge 
Baker Foundatton Publication 3 ) Cloth Price $3 sO Pp. 317 
New \ ork Macnullan Company 1926 

The authors present an objective study ot the results ot an 
investigation into the causes and treatment of crime made 
at the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute m Chicago and the 
Judge Baker Foimdation m Boston .Any student ot the 
subject is ready to admit today that hereditv, physical con- 
diuons bad habits, home conditions and other general rela¬ 
tionships may play a considerable part in deterrainmg the 
progress ot the individual toward criminality or toward 
proper social adjustments In this volume the authors present 
the statistics ot an mvestigation ot lour thousand cases with 
a view to determining the part played by the lactors con¬ 
cerned. The subject is obviously one on which any one may 
have an opinion Lying, stealing, lalse accusation and general 
sexual immorality are rrequent forms ot anusocial conduct. 
WTiile the authors admit the importance ot the treudian con¬ 
ceptions. they find 12j per cent ot the cases ot delinquency 
due to early se.x e.xpenence in boys and 18 per cent in girls 
They make the general conclusion that moving picture shows 
seem to have little it any effect in the production ot deliquent 
tendencies A\Tien the results ot correctional methods were 
studied the astonishing figures ot 61 per cent or lailure tor 
boys and 46 per cent ot tailure tor girls were determined. 

The value ot such objective studies as are included in this 
volume cannot be overestimated. Thev take away irom crime 



BOOKS 

the sentimentalism with which it was formerly viewed and 
the preposterous theories on which it is studied m manv 
instances at present The authors are convinced that really 
good treatment will head off many impending careers of 
crime Their concluding chapters provide a plan for collect¬ 
ing the essential facts concerning delinquency and for better 
methods of treatment 

Especially important is tlie view of these experts m the 
matter of nenspaper publicity concerning crime The authors 
say We discern it to be a matter of vital importance that 
newspapers should strive against even indirectly and unin¬ 
tentionally picturing enme as exciting, alluring, a means of 
getting unfortunate ego satisfactions, so that delinquency and 
repetition of delinquency is stimulated It is most undesirable 
for delinquents to obtain enjoyment from being 'written up’, 
their pleasure in notoriety is based on the same psychology 
that leads other pleople to find satisfactions in published 
recognition of their activities, even in philanthropies or civic 
service " 

Korper vnd Arbeit Hamlbuch tier Arbeitaplijsiologie Hcraus 
Scgcbeii \on Prof Dr Edgar Vtzicr, Direktor dc 3 Kaiser WilUcIm 
Instituts fur Arbeilspb>siologie, Berlin Paper Price, 42 50 marks 
Pp 770, with 102 illustralions Leipsic Georg Tbieme, 1927 
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vv 4 n P^iHocENE-r MiKROoaCASrsiiEV Herausgegeben ron 
I'’ ^ Kraus, und P Uhlenhuth Licferung 1 Band I Ueher 
bhek uber die geschichthehe Entw.cUung der Lehre von der Infekfon 
Immumtat und Prophylave Von Piuf Dr L Abel Allgemeine ilor’ 
pliologie und Biologic der pathogenen Alikroorgaiusraen Vou Prof. Dr 
E. Gotschlidi Third edition Paper Price, 13 20 marks Pn 160 
With 6 lUustnitions Jena Gustav Fischer, 1927 * 

First numbers of a new German sjstem of pathogeiiic 
organisms 


iUvuAL OF Clinic vL and Laboratory Technic By Hiram B 
\\ ciss, A B . HI D , Assistant Professor of Hedicine, College of Hledicine, 
University of Cincinnati and Baphael Isaacs, AM, MD, Instructor in 
Medicine Harvard Medical School Third edition Doth Price, $1 25 
Pp 78, with illustrations Cincinnati Cincinnati General Hospital, 1927 

Practical notes on all sorts of technic for interns 


This IS a comprehensive and valuable textbook on indus¬ 
trial phjsiologj It IS written, according to the introduction, 
by phvsiologists for manufacturers, engineers, psychologists 
and ‘politicians," who, in Germany at least, in increasing 
numbers are seeking orientation in the “biology of work ’’ 
The text is a sjnthetic product, eight men collaborating in 
the different chapters The authors are aware that the book 
is premature, that enough is not yet known about the facts 
of industrial phjsiology to justify a book on the subject The 
aim of the present volume, however, is that of bringing 
together what is known in fundamental physiology for the 
orientation of the groups mentioned Half the book contains 
chapters on fundamental physiology, such as may be found 
III any good textbooL In this volume, however, special stress 
lb laid on the skeletal muscles and the nervous system from 
the point of view of motion and locomotion, and on fatigue 
In fact. Professor Dung’s chapter on fatigue in the first 
section of the book covers more than a hundred pages The 
second part of the book deals with practical questions on the 
phjsiology of labor in industries, with chapters on tests 
(psjchologic, physiologic and medical), the fitness of the 
w'orker for special tasks, biology and heredity with reference 
to working efficiency, the physiology ot industrial efficiency, 
fatigue, nutrition of laborers, the phjsiology of clothing, 
recreation, and work and drugs Under the last heading are 
treated certain aspects of the effects ot alcohol, tobacco, 
cocaine and phosphates on working efficiency Each chapter 
has a valuable list of important references The book is a 
valuable aid to all physicians, psychologists and physiologists 
who come in contact or deal seriously with man as a work 
animal It will also help to orient the captains of industry 
and the industrial engineers, but a higher type of politician 
than we are acquainted with in this country would be required 
to profit by it 


A Terminology of Disease to Eacilitvte the Clvssificvtiok of 
Histories in Hospitvls By Adrian V S Lambert, , Clmical 

Professor of Surgerj, Columbia University Third edition Cloth Price, 
$2 25 net Pp 158 New A ork Paul B Hoeber, 1926 


The pages of this little book are filled with lists of diseases 
arranged iii such a way that clerks without scientific training 
can accurately file the many conditions that arise The names 
of diseases used are those which are familiar, apply to one 
condition, and have had long usage Such instructions are 
Riven as, under Local Injuries, Fractures “Do not use the 
expression ‘compound fracture’ Write the wound of soft 
narts thus ‘fracture of vault of skull, incised wound of scalp 

outcome of increasing use during the last ten years Ihe 
system is based on the etiologic factor in disease and 
n^ntomic structure involved To facilitate its use, an alpha- 
bS arS™.,. has been adhered to as far as poss.ble 

and there is a complete index 


PiEBSOLS Normal Histology With Special Reference to the Stnic 
lure of the Human Body By William H F Addison, BA, MD, Pro¬ 
fessor of Normal Histology and Embryolog> m the University of Penn 
sjlvania Thirteenth edition Cloth Price $6 Pp 477, with 432 
illustrations Philadelphia J B Lippincott Company, 1927 

Latest edition of a standard text 

Gifttiere und iure Giftioseit Von Dr E N Pawlowskj, Pro¬ 
fessor der Zoologie und verglcichenden Anatomic an der railLvr 
medizmischen Akadcmie m Lemngrad. Paper Pnee, 27 marks, Pp 
516, with 176 illustrations Jena Gustav Fischer, 1927 j 

Encyclopedic consideration of poisonous insects, spakes 
and other living bodies 

Das Hormon der Hebzbewegdng Von Dr med Ludwig Habcrlandt, 
a o Professor der Physiologie an der Universitat Innsbruck Paper 
Price, 3 60 marks Pp 57, with 57 illustrations Berlin Urban &■ 
Schwarzenberg, 1937 

iloiiograph describing attempt to isolate hormone that 
controls heart beat 


Progress of the Science of Nutrition in Jvpan Bj Tadasu 
Saiki League of Nations Health Organization Paper Pp 387 
Geneva League of Nations, 1926 

Researches to indicate how Japanese make progress m 
study of vitamins 


A Survey of -American Chemistry Volume I July 1, 1925, lo 
July 1, 1926 Including Reports from Scientific Committees, Division of 
Chemistry and Chemical TeUmologj National Research Council Edited 
by WiUiam J Hale Chairman of the Division m Cooperation with 
Clarence J West, Chairman, Committee on Publications and Publicity, 
National Research Council Cloth Price, $2 Pp 257 New York 
Chemical Catalog Company, Inc, 1927 


Handbuch der pathogenen MiKROOhgamsmen Herausgegeben vou 
W Kolle, R Krbus, und P Uhlenhuth Lieferung 3 Band IV Cholera 
asiatica. Von Prof Dr W Kolle, und Dr R. Pngge Choleraimmuiul it 
und Choleraschutzimpfung Von Prof Dr H. Hetsch Third edition 
Paper Price, 13 20 marks Pp 178 , with 31 illustrations Jena Gustav 
Fischer, 1927 

Kompendiuu der Gebuhtshilfe Em kurzes Lehrbuch fur Slu 
dierende und Aerzte Von Dr Walther Hannes, a o Professor an der 
Schles Fncdrich Wilhelms Universitat in Breslau Second edition Paper 
Price, 10 SO marks Pp 364, with 160 illustrations Berlin Urban N 
Schwarzenberg, 1927 

Las fuerzas curativas del esfIritu (Persuasion, fe, sugest.6ri, 
Dsicoanahsis) Por el Dr A Austregesilo, profesor de la facultad dc 
ScTna de Rio de Janeiro Traduccion de Octavio de Carreras Pr^ 
Terde Pedro Farreras, de la Soeiedad de Psiquiatna y Ncurologm de 
Barcelona. Paper Pp la9 Barcelona, 1927 

Handbuch der pathogenen MiRROOrGanismen Hemusgegeben vj 
nr TTMI- D Knus und P Uhlenhuth. Lieferung 3 Band IV i csL 
Von Sf Dr A. Dieudonne, und Prof Dr R Otm Third edition 
Sper Prme, 19 50 marks Pp 179-412, with 44 dlusttaUows. Jena 

Gustav Fischer, 1927 

HYGIENE DV T, a 

e^dS^TalS e c\nfros ^sfude do servigo samtar.o de S Paido 
Paper Pp 21 Sao Paulo. 1926 
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Location of Isolation Hospital in Residential Zone 
(JarJiui ^ CiO nti ct al (Caltf), 2^3 Pac i? ^25) 

The Supreme Court of California, in re\crsiiiB jiidBineiits 
entered in fa\or of the plaiiitilTs in this case and three others 
that were consolidated lor trial, sajs that the suits were 
instituted to enjoin the construction and maintenance of an 
isolation hospital, the plaintiffs being owners of property 
adjacent to the site selected for the hospital They insisted 
that the objection that the hospital constituted a prieate 
nuisance raised a question ol prieate rights, that pruate 
rights could be deterniined only bj a judicial tribunal and 
that the tinding of the trial court relatuc to those private 
rights. It supported bj the evidence, was determinative oi 
the entire controversy In short it was their contention that 
die private rights ot the individuals involved were paramount 
and controlling in tins case With this contention this court 
cannot agree. It must be conceded that the establishiiieiit 
and maintenance of the isolation hospital was an exercise of 
the poliee power of the defendant city, and in this respect 
the police power of the city was as broad as titat possessed 
bv the legislature itself, subject only to the control of general 
laws The mere fact that private rights were involved 
could not make those rights the controlling lactor in the 
controversy between public benefit and private rights The 
legislative body of the city, in adopting the ordinance fixing 
the location of the hospital, was exercising its legislative 
function and every intendment was to be indulged in, and 
all doubts resolved in favor of the validity ot its action 
While the evidence showed that certain dangers existed. 
It also showed, without conflict, that means had been devised 
to meet and overcome them That the possibility of the 
danger of contagion has been overcome by modern preventive 
medical measures is demonstrated by the well known fact 
that isolation wards are commonly maintained in hospitals 
surrounded by large numbers of people, patients visitors and 
nurses ^ hospital constructed and maintained for the treat- 
mMt of contagious and infectious diseases is not per se (in 
and of Itself) a nuisance The implied finding of the legis- 
ative body that, under modern conditions and with care and 
1 igence used in the maintenance of the isolation hospital and 
a ds appurtenances, there would not be danger of tlie 
spreading of contagious and infectious diseases ought not, 
therefore, to be disregarded 

It IS true that there exists a strong prejudice on the part of 
some persons against living in the vicinity of such an insti- 
u ion, and as a consequence the value of the land for residen- 
la purposes will necessarily be depreciated But if there is 
of danger of infection, as was determined by the board 

rot “^dy, the mere fear of such a danger will 

br warrant the issuance of an injunction It may 

tion V ‘-°®Pl3tnt and proof by the plaintiffs that the isola- 
maint appurtenances are not being properly 

cnioin^'H^ operated, its improper maintenance may be 
the cn complaints in the several suits here before 

as such'^ directed against the isolation hospital merely 

thprof„^ question of its improper maintenance was not, 

e, involved in these proceedings 

therein* "nf ^^dmony of medical experts that in their opinion 
tious danger of the spread of contagious and infec- 

of infpi-t^**f residents in the neighborhood, such as danger 
from an'°'' , insects such as flies, fleas or mosquitoes, or 
birds ^ rats or other rodents, cats, dogs or 

'he hosD ''d’I'I''6u or feebleminded people wandering into 
Cscaninp' ^ 'dl*^ dangerous proximity thereto, or from 

of nurses^^'*^"*a’ possible infection of the clothing 

Hut that^' d''oudants, or from unknown earners ot disease 
'o more entirely speculative and did not amount 

''Ospital in n duuclusion of those witnesses that e\ er\ 
fe=s of th ' f ddy infectious disorders are treated, regard- 
siitutes ection of its construction and operation, con¬ 

nate to public health and a nuisance per se in 


Us relation to dwellers in its vicinity This court cannot 
subscribe to such a doctrine 

When the ordinance fixing the location of the isolation 
hospital by express terms repealed all ordinances and parts 
of ordinances inconsistent tlierevvith, it repealed that portion ot 
a zoning ordinance which prohibited the erection of hospitals 
III such district, and the erection of an isolation hospital miglr 
not be enjoined on the ground that it was in violation of tnc 
zoning ordinance 

Inconclusive Opinions—When Tuberculosis Compensable 
(MaJofL I Vc-u Defartiirc Mfg Co ct al (Conn) 134 Atl R 259) 

The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in setting 
aside 1 judgment that afhrmcd an award made by the com- 
pciisitioii comniissioner under the workmen’s compensation 
act ot that state, says that before he can make a valid award 
the trier must determine that there is a direct causal con- 
luction between the injurv, whether it be the result of accident 
or disease, and the employment The question he must 
answer is Was the employment a proximate cause of the 
disablement or was the injured condition merely contem¬ 
poraneous or coincident with the employment’ If it was the 
latter an award cannot be made If the former, there may 
be This determination is often exceedingly difficult to make 
Discrimination and sound judgment are indispensable to 
right decision 

\ccessarily, the decision is often controlled by the con¬ 
clusion reached by medical experts That opinion, if relied 
on by the commissioner or trier must be found to be an 
honest one, and one which the rational mind would reasonably 
reach on the established facts If on the facts the medical 
expert is merely willing to testify that the disease might have, 
or was likely to have, resulted from the employment, or the 
conditions under which it was carried on, but is unwilling 
to go further and testify that m his opinion, taking into con¬ 
sideration all the facts presented and considering every other 
hypothesis suggested, it was reasonably probable that the 
disease resulted from the employment, and therefore the 
employment was its direct cause, the commissioner or court 
should not conclude that the disease did result from the 
employment, unless the facts outside this medical testimony 
fairly warrant that conclusion This court does not intend 
by this to exclude from considerbtion the testimony of the 
medical witness who merely states that the accident or disease 
might have resulted from the employment, or the conditions 
under which it was carried on it may be invaluable, as an 
expression of a cautious opinion, m corroboration ot other 
testimony What this court does intend is that the trier 
cannot himself reach a definite conclusion when he has noth¬ 
ing to rely on but the opinion of a medical witness who is 
unable, with all his professional learning and experience, to 
reach the definite conclusion which the court is required to 
reach on the same facts in making an award 
This court judges from the record of cases in which com¬ 
pensation has been claimed for the disease tuberculosis that 
the instances in which such a claim can be successfully made 
will be largely confined to those in which the disease has 
arisen out of an accidental bodily injury, or irom a so-called 
occupational disease, of which in the Xew York statute there 
are nineteen enumerated Awards for these classes of disease 
are quite generally recognized Other instances in which 
the disease arose out of the employment, or the conditions 
under which it was carried on, must necessarily be compara¬ 
tively few The causal connection will be difficult to prove, 
and especially so when it is remembered that mere proof of 
employment and disease will not support an award In the 
absence of proof that the employment exposed the employee 
to greater risks than others would meet outside the employ¬ 
ment, an award cannot be supported. In the instant case the 
claimants employment did not cause his tuberculosis He 
already had it It did not aggravate or accelerate the disease 
in any other way than any other form ot similar exertion 
would have done The employment was not the proximate 
cause of the tuberculosis, and not in any legal sense did it 
proximately contribute to it. The conclusion of the com¬ 
missioner that the tuberculosis arose out of the employment 
was inconsistent with the subordinate tacts 
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SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 


Selection of Physician Intrastate Matter—Liability 

(Cravford v Daiis (S C). 1^4 S £ R 217) 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina, in affirming a judg¬ 
ment for the plaintiff in this action igainst the defendant, 
director general of railroads, as agent, etc, says that the 
plaintiff, who ^\hlle working as a section hand was injured 
by ha\ mg a cross-tie fall on Ins left leg, claimed that he was 
permanentlj injured by the treatment which he received from 
a phjsician to whom the section boss sent him The court 
would apply the rule that the defendant could only be held 
liable for negligence in selecting an incompetent physician 
Ihe court fails to see where the act of the defendant in 
choosing the phjsician had any of the elements of interstate 
commerce in it *1 hat act w^as what the complaint was based 
on, and the court must be governed bj the allegations con¬ 
tained in the pleadings It was a purely intrastate matter 
The theory of the case w'as tliat, w’hen the master undertook 
to furnish gratnitouslj medical sen ice, he was bound to 
exercise ordinarj care m the selection of the physician The 
time the m ister undertook this task of supplying the physi¬ 
cian was w'hcn tins case began and not before, his assumed 
duties and obligations began when he sent the plaintiff to 
the phjsician, and from then on the entire transaction was 
intrastate and not interstate It maj be stated further that, 
c\en It the case were under the federal employers’ Iiabihtj 
act, the result would not be different, for the act is broad 
enough to cover any negligence for which a common carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce can be responsible to its 
cmplojees therein The w'ords “suffering injury” are not 
confined to injuries that are attended witli force or violence 
The defendant could be held liable oiilj under the theorj 
that he was negligent in the selection of the physician, who 
was incompetent, and that the plaintiff was damaged by this 
negligence as a proximate cause, in other wmrd-s, there must 
be damnum plus injuria (both damage and injury) This 
was necessary to bring liability home to the defendant The 
trial judge told the jury in effect that the negligence of the 
pliysician could not be imputed to the defendant, unless the 
latter w'as negligent in selecting an incompetent physician 
to treat the plaintiff, and m such case the defendant would 
be placed in a position to be held liable, in other words, 
regardless of how negligent a master may be in the selection 
of a physician, yet if the servant was not as a matter of fact 
injured by the treatment, it would be a case of damnum sine 
injuria (damage w'lthout injury) On the other hand, if tlie 
plaintiff W'as injured by the incompetent physician, then the 
defendant’s negligence in selecting the physician w'ould be 
the proximate cause of the damage and the physiciaits neg¬ 
ligence could be imputed to the defendant, just the same as 
if when the railroad fails to give crossing signals and no 
one is hurt, there is no liability, but if some one is hurt by 
the failure to gue these signals, and tliat person is not 
grossly negligent, then there w'Ould be a liability This is 
what the judge below' convejed to the jury that the plamtiff 
could not rccoier (1) unless he w'as injured by tlie physi¬ 
cian s negligence and (2) unless the defendant was also 
negligent in the selection of an incompetent physician, and 
that the plamtiff must show all this b> the greater weight of 
the testimoin 

Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 

American Medical Association Washington D Ci Jlay 16-0 Dr 
Olin West, Xortli Dearborn Street, Chicago Secretary 


Alabama Medical As-,oci iW>n of the State of Montgoniury, •''fT'* ^ 

Pj j) L Cannon 519 Dexter Are Montgomerj Assistant Secrcta j 

^^“D/’ESiafinaTE ButlerRoberT'^AcK^^^ 

ir^">hin"Med.cKhool, S!nnore.'’secretarj 

\ Association of Ceiuto L niiary Surgeons, Absecon, N J, * gD , 

Amcncan Asso ^ pej Brigham Hospital, Boston, Sec r 

sr, Asaocialion of Pathologists aud Bacteriologists Bocliesten 
Am«i^n Asaocialo ^ I^arsner School of Medicine, Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland Secretar> 


JouB A M \ 
ApEin 2, 1937 

^2r‘S';^e7“e''’ifr“e^r ^ Orton. 

^rva “o^rT’K Snlpte Springs 

Center! Mass'^ Secretar? ^ ^ Stone, Auburn Street FramiS 

American Castro Entcrological Association, Atlantic Citv os 

Dr John Bryant. 33S Marlborough Street. Sec/eUn'^" 

AnicriMn GjnecoIogicaL Society Hot Springs Virginia Mav a?or ^ 

E Keene, Medical Arts Building Philadelphia, Kecretar"/ ‘ ^ 

Aiucriwn Laryngological Association Atlantic Citv Mov or o, n n 
M Co,to, 1,21 P,™ Sire,,. Pb,hdd“sV,ren„ ' ”® 

iiTiirerK 

American Neurological Associabon, Atlantic City, Maj 24 26 Dr H A 
Riley, 670 Madison Avenue, New York, Secretary ' 

Aiiicncan Pharmacological Society Rochester, N Y, April 14 17 
Dr E D Brown, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis Secretary 
Amcncan Proctologic Society, Philadelphia, May 12 14 Dr Louis \. 

Buie, Ara>o Clinic, Rochester, ilmu., Secretarj 
Ainerican Phjsiological Society, Rochester N Y, April 14 16 Dr IV T 
Meek University of Wisconsin, Madison, Secretary 
Aiiiencan Radium Societj, Washington, D C, May 16 17 Dr E C 
Ernst, 412 Humboldt Budding, St Louis, Secretary 
jVmeriran Society for Experimental Pathology Rochester N Y 

n!’7‘ I 1 ?^ cP'’ ^ ^ Krumbhaar, Philadelphia General’ Hospital 
Philadelphia Secretary 

Aiiicrican Society of Biological Chemistry Rochester, N Y April 14 16 
Dr r C Koch University of Chicago, Chicago Secretary 
Aincrican Society of Clinical Investigation, Atlantic City, May 2 
Dr J T Wearn, Boston City Hospital, Boston, Secretary 
American Society of Clmical Pathologists, Washington D C May 13 16 
Dr Ward T Burdick, Children’s Hospital, Den\er, Secretarj 
American Surgical Association, Richmond, Va, May 12 14 Dr R B 
Greenough 8 hlarlborough Street, Boston, Secretary 
American TberapeuUc Society, Washington, D C May 14 16 Dr W T 
Jfalloo, 1720 Connecticut Ave N W Washington D C, Secretan 
American Urological Association, Baltimore, May 23 25 Dr H G Hamer, 
723 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Secretary 
Arizona State Medical Association Yuma, April 21 23 Dr D P 
Harbndge Goodrich Budding Phoenix, Secretary 
Arkansas Medical Society Little Rock May 11 13 Dr Wdliam R 
Bathurst 810 Boyle Budding, Little Rock, Secretary 
Associated Anesthetists of the Umted States and Canada Washington, 
D C, May 16 17 Dr L H McMtchan, Avon Lake Ohio Secretan 
Association of American Physicians Atlantic City, May 3 4 Dr F W 
Peabody Boston City Hospital Boston, Secretary 
California Medical Association, Los Angeles, April 23 28 Dr Emma W 
Pope 593 Market Street, San Francisco Secretary 
Connecticut State Medical Society Hartford May 2a 26 Dr C W 
Comfort Jr, 27 Elm Street New Haven Secretary 
Federation of .iVniencan Societies for Experimental Biology, Rochester, 

N \ April 14 16 Dr r C Kocli University of Chicago, Chicago 
Secretary 

Florida Medical Association, West Palm Beach April 5 6 Dr Shaler 
Richardson 111 W Adams Street Jacksonville Secretary 
Georgia Medical Association of Athens, May 11 13 Dr Allen H Bunce, 
65 Forrest Avenue Atlanta Secretary 
Hawaii Tcrntonal Medical Association Honolulu, May 24 Dr P J 
Pinkerton, 46 Young Budding Honolulu. Secretan. 

Iowa State Medical Society, Council Bluffs May 11 13 Dr T B 
'Throckmorton, Bankers Trust Budding, Des Moines Secretary 
Kansas Medical Society, Hutchinson, May 3 5 Dr J P Hassig S04 
Huron Budding Kansas City Secretary 
Louisiana State Medical Society, New Orleans, April 26 28 Dr P T 
Talbot, 1551 Canal Street, New Orleans, Secretary 
Medical Library Association, Washington D Cj May 16 17 Jliss Sue 
Biethan, General Library, University of Jlichigan, Ann Arbor, bee y 
Medical Women’s National Association Washington D C May 15 17 
Dr Maud Parker, Medical Dental Budding, Seattle, Secretary 

Mississippi State Medical Association, Vicksburg May 10 12 Dr T M 
Dye McWilliams Building, Cbrksdale Secretary 
Missouri State hledical Association Sedalia May 2 5 Dr E J 
Goodwin, 901 Missouri Budding. St Louis Secretary 
NatiouaL Tuberculosis Association, Indianapolis May ^3-6 ur 
&ber. 1819 Q Street, N W . Washington. D C . Secretary 
Nebraska State Medical Association Lincoln, May 10 I- Dr 
Adams McKinley Budding Lincoln, ScCTctary 

4 H'M^r'sSs "TT.Z 

lUth Carolina Medical AssociaUon, Anderson kprd 19 


22 South 


Hines, Seneca Secretary Knmn Alav 3 5 Dr John 

South Dakota State Medical Association, Huron, May 

p' D Cook, Laii^ord, Secretary Dr J F 

I— .Pf. 3 9 

'''f)^‘"rhar'iL'"CT‘Fassett,'nf Eait Thirty First Street, Kansas Cd). 


br Charles 
Mo. Secretary 
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Amencan Journal of Medical Sciences, Philadelphia 

173: 1 156 (Jau) 1927 

Toxic Cirrhosis Resulting from Acute Liver Atrophj J H Pratt, 
Boston and A Stengel Philadelphia —pi , ^ , 

•Does Hjperplasia Offer Evidence for Thjrogenesis of Exophthalmic 
Goiterf C F Hoover Ocveland—p II 
*Bactenologic Stud> of Gallbladders Rciuo^cd at Operation E- S Judd 
S H Alenuer and E Parkhill Rochester Minn —p 16 
•Referred Pam m Gallbladder Diseases W I Akana H Greeley Jr 
and C E, Farr New Aork.—p 23 
•Chrome Arthntis R. Pemberton and E. G Peirce Philadelphia.—p 31 
•Blood Pressure m Pulmonary Tuberculosis B P Stivclman New 
Y otV.— p 46 

•Effect of Specific Substances of Tubercle Bacilli on LeuLocytes Skui 
Sensitiveness and Rate of Erylhrocjte SedimentaUon, R E Flack 
Memphis Tcnn and L. D Scheff -Vshc^ille 2'» C—p a9 
•Spirochetal Jaundice m United States J M Ha>man Jr and F B 
Lynch Jr Philadelphia.—p 80 

De\ice of Gage Degree of Sensitiveness in Subnormal Normal and 
H}*persensiti\e Areas E. W Lipschutz New \ork.—p S9 
Roentgen Ray Stunulatmg Doses of Oganes Permanent and Temporary 
Sterilization. E A. Pohle \nn Arbor 3Iidi—p 91 
♦Bactenum Causing Rhemuatic Fever Therapeutic Action of Its Specific 
Antiserum. J C Small Philadelphia.—p. 101 

Toxic Cirrhosis Resulting from Acute Liver Atrophy—Fi\e 
cases of toxic cirrhosis are reported by Pratt and Stengel 
Qassic acute yellow atrophy ot the liver, as described patho¬ 
logically by Rokitansky and clinically by Frenchs, is simply 
a severe, rapidly latal type of a disease that also occurs in 
a mild lorm, which may not produce symptoms during the 
acute s’-age, but ends in cirrhosis This cirrhosis is of a 
special type somewhat resembling alcoholic cirrhosis and 
otten mistaken for it The hiatologic characteristics of this 
type 01 cirrhosis have been described by Mallory To it he 
has given the name toxic cirrhosis The late or healed 
stages, as shown hi the cases reported by Pratt and Stengel, 
are an actual cirrhosis m a clinical as well as a pathologic 
sense Oinically the picture is varied Even jaundice and 
ascites may be absent The evidence affirms Mallory’s claim 
for relationship between acute liver atrophy and toxic 
cirrhosis 

Superfunction of Thyroid as Cause of Exophthalmic Goiter 
—Hoover fails to see any evidence for superfunction of the 
thyroid gland as a cause for exophthalmic goiter He says 
that all the evidence seems to indicate that hyperplasia, so 
called, IS characteristic of incompetence of the gland and is 
associated with hypofunction instead of hyperfunction At 
least, surgical removal ot a large portion of the thyroid gives 
only some relief from symptoms It does not effect a cure 
Bacteriology of Gallbladders—A portion of the wall and 
a specimen ot bile from 200 gallbladders have been studied 
bactenologically by Judd, Mentzer and Parkhill Cultures 
01 the centers of gallstones were also made in cases ot 
cholelithiasis whenever suitable stones could be secured. 

cpresentative cultures showing a good growth were injected 
intravenously into animals Fourteen per cent ot cultures ot 
die bile from the gallbladder were positive Cultures from 
normal or thickened dark bile were practically alwavs nega¬ 
tive the positive cultures were from light colored bile 
usually grainy, purulent or blood tinged In other words 
Mncentrated bile pigment is an inhibitor to bacterial growth 
Lultures of gallstones were positive in 31 per cenL In spite 
01 the fact that the gallbladders were usually removed during 
a quiescent interval, often when gross evidence oi infection 
or inflammation was absent, 49 per cent of the cultures ot 
’e wall 01 the gallbladder were positive The organism 
most often found in the wall was a streptococcus, usually 
fciii producing on blood agar Culture ot the bile does not 


Mcld reliable data on the presence or absence of iniection 
in the gallbladder Only 14 per cent of the cultures of bile 
were positive The streptococcus found produced lesions ot 
the gallbladder or iniection of the bile in 75 per cent ot 
animals injected 

Referred Pam m Gallbladder Disease—Alter a review of 
the literature, Akana, Greeley and Farr have arrived at the 
conclusion that pain m gallbladder disease is as variable as 
the pain in appendicitis In other words, the pain may vary 
ironi an anginal tvpe to one resembling that of a retrover¬ 
sion In 90 per cent ot the cases reported, the patients had 
a more or less typical colic, 45 5 per cent had a pain radiat¬ 
ing to the back alone, 18 5 per cent to the back and right 
shoulder, and 5 per cent in the right shoulder alone In 
the great majority ot the cases, the pam was m the typical 
textbook sites, thus it occurred in the right hypochondrium 
or III the epigastrium in 784 per cent ot the authors’ cases 
Radiation to the shoulder and back occurred in 27 9 per cent 
In ten cases, pain was entirely absent 

Study of Chronic Arthritis—A statistical analysis was 
made by Pemberton and Peirce ot 700 cases ot chronic 
arthritis Horn the clinical standpoint, comparisons are made 
with a previous study ot 400 cases among soldiers Foci 
were present in about 70 per cent The most irequent sites 
of focal intection ot arthritis in civilians were dental, nose 
and throat, and genito-unnary in the order named, among 
soldiers, in the nose and throat (tonsils) Ot these three 
regions, infection ot the genito-unnary tract is clearly least 
irequently the cause ot arthritis in all three groups ot cases, 
especially among women Symptoms reierable to the nerv¬ 
ous system were present with surprising frequency and 
demonstrate the widespread influence of the causes ot 
arthritis Malignant neoplasms and active tuberculosis were 
very inircquenL Diabetes was encountered in only six ot the 
700 civilian cases, an incidence of 0 85 per cent, and was ot 
a mild type In the army cases, 77 per cent ot the patients 
recovered completely in the civilian cases, which included 
the most advanced types 24 per cent recovered completely 
In the army only 4 per cent were unimproved, in the civilian 
group, 9 per cent were unimproved 

Blood Pressure in Pulmonary Tuberculosis —The blood 
pressure ot 701 tuberculous patients who were considered free 
from cardiorenal or metabolic disturbances are recorded by 
Stivelman They were ot little or no diagnostic value in 
incipient tuberculosis The blood pressure declines with the 
advancement of the tuberculous process Active cases almost 
invariably show a lower arterial tension than comparable 
quiescent patients Patients with fibroid disease apparently 
show higher pressure values than those with other lonms ot 
tuberculosis The incidence ot hemoptysis is greater in those 
with arterial tension below the average for their respective 
group than in those at or above the average It appears, how¬ 
ever, that the arterial tension and hemoptysis are not 
etiologically related. The lew patients under observation in 
whom pulmonary tuberculosis and syphilis coexisted had a 
higher blood pressure and a more favorable immediate prog¬ 
nosis than patients free from syphilitic infection. The 
development ot an effusion and the induction ot pneumo¬ 
thorax did not have an appreciable and permanent effect in 
altering the blood pressure in eidier brachial anery, so long 
as the intrathoracic equilibrium was not unduly disturbed 
as a result ot mediastinal displacement An increase or a 
decline in the blood pressure oi patients under treatment does 
not offer a reliable indication as to the course of the disease 
However, it appears that the initial blood pressure determina¬ 
tions are of some prognostic wilue Those persons with a 
higher arterial tension than the average for the age, sex and 
extent of involvement do better than those whose blood 
pressure is below the average for the group 

Effect of Specific Substances of Tubercle BacillE_^The 

effect ot specific stimulation on the rate of sedimentation, 
^in sensitiveness, and the leukocyte picture was studied by 
f lack and Scheff m Uventy-eight patients, on admission and 
alter treatment 

Spmochetal Jaundice—The case reported by Hay man and 
Lynch IS said to be the filth to be reported up to this time 
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III thib countri, and tlic third to be recognized m the vicinity 
ot Philadelphia The hibtorj, onset and physical conditions 
were quite tj'pieal of the disease The concciitratioii of bile 
pigment in the blood plasma, as e\pressed by the indirect 
van den Bergh reaction, was unusially high (20 mg per 
hundred cubic centimeters) The demonstration of *he lepto- 
spira. in the peripheral blood, both bj dark examination and 
in fixed smears, and in the tissues of the inoculated guinea- 
pigs, definitelj establishes the diagnosis 

Effect of Roentgen Ray on Ovaries—Temporary steriliza¬ 
tion by irradiation and small doses ot roentgen rays or 
radium to the ovaries, Polile says, cannot be recommended at 
present as a recognized therapeutic measure, this work is 
still in the experimental stage 

Bacterium Causing Rheumatic Fever—Small describes a 
Streptococcus which has a specific immunologic identity and 
which has been isolated m the first instance from the blood 
of a patient suffering from rheumatic fe\er Cultures of it 
ha\e been taken from the throats of patients with rheumatic 
fe\er, and it is capable of producing characteristic arthritic 
and cardiac disease in rabbits, including Aschoff nodules 
A specific therapeutic serum maj be prepared from it which 
IS effective III terminating the toxemia and other clinical 
manifestations in the patient suffering from acute rheumatic 
fever For tins organism the name Streptococcus cardio- 
aitlintidis, spec nor , is suggested, and it is offered as the 
cause o'" rheumatic fercr 


American Journal of Obstetnes and Gynecology, 
St Louis 

13 1 132 (Jan ) 1927 

'Placenta Circumrallata J W Williams, Baltimore—p 1 
'Two Rare Ovarian Tumors S A Wolfe New York—p 16 
Case of Interstitial Preguancj with Well Presened Fetal Caritj L 
Xlusselman Aew Haven, Conn —p 23 
\ isccral Manikins in Caned Ivorj L Crummer Omaha—p 2d. 
'Relation Between Celibacy in Women and Defective Pelvie Organs W 
C Alvarez and A Ziminermann, Rochester, Minn —p 30 
'Respiratory Eschange of Fetus H J Stander Baltimore—p 39 
Functional Diseases of Female Genital Organs B Friedlaender, Detroit 


P Werner, 


G L 


—p 43 

Roentgen Ray Treatment of Benign Gynecologic Diseases 
\ icnna, Austria —p 54 

Uterus Duple\ Bicollis, Vagina Simplex, and Superfetation 
Moench New \ ork —p 60 
'\ icarious ^lenstruation D C Elkin, Atlanta, Ga —p 65 
'Comparison of Content of Potassium in ^laternal and Placental Serum 
H Bakwin and H RivUiu, ISew York.—p 68 
'Vaccination of Pregnant Women and New Born Infants J A Umer, 

Jliiineapolis—p 70 ,, r, i i 

Protection of Cervix Uteri During Labor A L McDonald Duluth, 

Minn —p 76 , r, 

'Spinal Anesthesia in Cesarean Section for Toxemia of Pregnancy is 

C M Astley, Philadclplim —p 83 c n i 

'Cancer of Cervix ComplicaUng Pregnancy, Harmful Effects of KaUiura 
on Fetus J J Alundell, Washington, D C —p 86 
'Treatment of Hyperemesis Gravidarum, Use of Glucose and Insulin is 

G Waters Jersey City, N J—p 92 m 

Lactic Acid Milk Substitute for Breast hLlk D A Calhoun, Troy, 

Re^ult^s Obtained in Treated and Untreated Cas« ot Syphilis m Preg 
nant Negro W omen J R iIcCord, Atlanta, Ga p 
'Umbilical Cord Eiieirclmg Neck, Rehtion to Intrapartum Complications 
L E McCaffrey Ann Arbor, Mich—p 104 
'Blood Dyscrasia Complicating Pregnancy and Puerperiura b ivreii. 
New York—p 108 

Placenta Circumvallata —Williams reports on thirty speci¬ 
mens of this sort examined by him, and reviews the various 
tlieories advanced to account for this anomaly 

Fibroma of Ovary—Wolfe reports the clinical and patho- 
locic aspects of an adenofibroma of the ovary, and combined 
multiple fibromas and dermoid, respectively Both were asso¬ 
ciated with fibroid tumors of the uterus 

Relation Between Celibacy in Women and " 

A study made by Alvarez and Zimmermanii of 1,2-7 women 
tl« early rears ot l.te, before tire f 
there is a relation between defective pelvic organs a 
Incv These defects interfere with marriage during le y 

se3 attractiveness ,s important Later, they seem 
brv have little effect , ^ 

liespitatoiy Exchange of Fetus—Stander points out that 
the experimental evidence at present indicates tha am 


acids and carbohydrates pass the placental membrane from 
mother to clidd, whereas fats do not, that the child most 
probably synthesizes its fat from carbohydrate, and that the 
tetus utilizes carbohydrates as its source of energy 

Vicarious Menstruation —Elkin reports the case of a woman 
who had suffered for twenty years with bleeding from various 
organs, including the eye This bleeding was always coin¬ 
cident with menstruation The cure of tlic condition by 
oophorectomy (performed for tubo-ovarian abscess) appar¬ 
ently proves that the extra-uterine bleeding was a menstrual 
phenomenon and the result of ovarian overactivity or 
dysfunction 


Potassium in Maternal and Placental Serum —Bakwin and 
Rivkin state that the average for the potassium content of 
placental serum is 3S5 ing per hundred cubic centimeters, 
almost twice that for normal children and adults The aver¬ 
age for the maternal serum is 20 7 mg per hundred cubic 
centimeters 


Vaccination of Pregnant Women and New-Born Infants — 
The results of the vaccination of 129 pregnant women have 
convinced Urner that pregnant women may be vaccinated at 
any time during their pregnancy without fear of obstetric 
complications It would seem advusable, however, to set aside 
tins precaution m cases of hyperemesis, Inperteiision and 
albuminuria Umer advises that new-bom infants should be 
vaccinated early They bear the reaction well, m fact better 
than when vaccinated later The more robust premature 
infants should be vaccinated when necessary, though figures 
are not available on these infants, Mensclungs are signifi¬ 
cant Failure to obtain nearly 100 per cent positive reactions 
would indicate faulty technic or poor virus 
Cesarean Section Under Spinal Anesthesia—Cesarean sec¬ 
tion under spinal anesthesia was done by Astley on twelve 
women, all pnmiparae, m one the operation was performed 
twice, thus making a total of thirteen operations Six patients 
were over 30 Seven patients had convulsions, both before 
and after operation Four others had preeclamptic toxemia 
of high degree, and one of moderate degree. One patient 
was without toxemia, but is included to show the value of 
spinal anesthesia in prematurity In this group two mothers 
died, one, with acute hemorrhagic nephritis as a climax to 
a stormy gestation from toxemia, the otlier of pneumonia, 
eight days after operation In the latter case, the eclampsia 
and pneumonia were both present at the tune of operation 
Astley regards spinal anesthesia as the method of choice in 
these cases 


Effects of Radium on Fetus —Mundell advises that the 
adiologist should rule out pregnancy by searching history 
aking and careful examination before treating either carci- 
loma or uterine fibroid during the childbearing age, because 
adium or roentgen ray applied during pregnancy entails 
nuch injury to the fetus 

Treatment of Vomitmg of Pregnancy —Of the eighteen 
;ases reported by Waters, thirteen were treated with high 
larbohydrate diet, saline hypodermoclyses, sufficient fluid 
ntake, corpus luteum intravenously, and symptomatic treat- 
Tient of v'arious kinds before intravenous injections of glucose 
ind insulin were used with curative effect There was one. 
recurrence which promptly responded to treatment One 
injection caused cessation of vomiting in fourteen patients 
ivithin twenty-four hours, and the average hospital duration 
af these was thirteen days 

Umbilical Cord Encircling Neck—Among 3,000 confiiiL- 
nients (3,041 births) analyzed by McCaffrey, there were 4b- 
rases fl5 3 per cent) in which the umbilical cord cncirckd 
ihp neck. The cord encircled the neck only once, four times 
L frequently as it did twice, three times and four times com- 
Led The percentage of the respective number of coils, av 
romoared with the total, was as follows One coil, /86 p 
pnf two coils 18 per cent, three coils, 2 7 per cent, and 
r 0 7 per cent This condition of the cord was 

r j A Jr clnl more frequently m right sided than m 
[js-deS Set,cos Th.,. was a .o«l 

trencircled the neck in 

the 3041 births, there were eighty-nine 
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neonatorum There were tuentj-three cabcs of asph>xn 
pallida and bi\t>-M\ ot abph>\n Inida There were bixt\- 
one stillbirths in the series, of uhicli eighteen were among 
the cases also considered as abphjxia In oiilj two cases 
of the total number of asphwias and stillbirths was it pos¬ 
sible definitelj to attach the ctiolog> of the condition to the 
umbilical cord encircling the neck Curiousli also, these 
were the oiilj cases in which tlie condition might have been 
the cause of djstocia 

Blood Dyscrasia ComplicaUng Pregnancy—Krell reports 
one case of so-called hemobtic anemia of pregnancy, and 
one case of purpura hemorrhagica complicating pregnancy 
and puerperium 

Amencan Journal of Pathology, Boston 

a 1 92 (Jan ) 1927 

•Islands of Langerhans in Human Pancreas I Relation to Surrounding 
Structures S Otaai New \ork,—p 1 t t> 

Organization of Expcnmcutal Suprarenal Cell Emboli iii Lungs J P 
Simonds Chicago—p 13 

Quantitauvc Study of Iljpophjsis of Human ^cencephalic Fetus W 
P Co\ell Minneapolis,—p 17 

Simgenesiotransplantation m Guinea Pig L. Locb St Louis —p 29 
SjTigenesiotransplantation in Rat L Locb St Louis —p 45 
*Expenracnlal Gangrene Produced by Dietary Means \ H Smith and 
M Bogin New Haven Conn—p 67 

*Pathologic Changes in Nerves of Stomach Wall in Cases of Chronic 
Gastric Ulcer H Okkcls Copenhagen Denmark —p 7a 
•Tumor and Foreign Body Giant Cells in Fibrosarcoma of Ltcrus F B 
"Mallory and F W Stewart Boston —p 85 
Spontaneous Intracapillary Glomenilonephntis in Rabbit F B Mallory 
and F Parker Jr Boston—p 91 

Anatomic Relations of Islands of Langerhans —The pan 
creases of forty-six induiduals, ranging in age from 3 dayb 
to 76 years, were studied by Otaiii in order to determine the 
relation of the islands of Langerhans to the surrounding 
pancreatic structures Three types of islands were recog¬ 
nized in the normal pancreas (a) islands connected with 
surrounding acini, found in e\ery case, (6) islands connected 
with interlobular and intralobular ducts, and (c) islands 
strictly separated from the surrounding structures The 
islands do not ha\e a fibrous capsule of their own, but a 
more or less complete separation is produced by the base¬ 
ment membrane of the acini or ducts or by the interlobular 
connectne tissue There are wide \anations in the size 
shape and relation of the islands to the surrounding pan¬ 
creatic structures Such differences are present not only in 
the same organ but e\en in the same sections Therefore, it 
IS improper to speak of one regular type of the island ot 
Langerhans in respect to this relation 
Experimental Gangrene Produced by DieL—By underfeed¬ 
ing rats with a qualitatively adequate diet for a period of 
thirty-eight days, Smith and Bogin caused a type of necrosis 
to deielop at the extremity of the tail The chief causatiie 
factor in the mortification apparently was the production and 
maintenance of a cachetic condition of sufficient seienty to 
produce stunting in the experimental animal Increase in 
percentage of protein of the diet appeared to accelerate the 
process The necrosis was progressive, extending upward 
by a repetition of the entire process and the same senes ot 
changes manifested themsehes repeatedly The process 
extended upward not only from the normal tail end or the 
stump left after the sloughing ot a mummified portion o 
tail but also from the stump left after traumatic amputation 
of a portion of tail In those cases in which the animals 
^obsequently gi\en free access to the food, the advance 
of the process was checked although, of course, the portions 
0 tail manifesting definite anatomic change could not be 
restored to normal 

Changes in Stomach Nerves in Gastric Ulcer — 
e frequent occurrence of nerves in the immediate \icinity 
0 gastric ulcer strikingly demonstrates the great power ot 
resistance inherent m nerve tissue Contrary to v hat has 
®‘'°"ri by previous writers, nerve cells were frequently 
ound by Okkels in the scar tissue of the ulcer The mflam- 
matory manifestations are most frequently perineum s, aris¬ 
ing from ascending lymphangitis The perineuritis extends 
on inuously The proliferative alterations of the nerve tissue 
ropvr appear as central cicatrix neuromas, these may origi- 


intc 111 the myogastric plexus and will then contain nerve 
cells, or they may develop from the periarternl nerves and are 
then devoid of nerve cells None of the nerve alterations 
arc specific for chronic gastric ulcer, consequently, they may 
be considered secondary Perineuritis and the involvement 
of the nerves m contracting scar tissue may cause pain, the 
prominent symptom of gastric ulcer It is suggested that the 
neuromas may be a contributing cause to the chronicity of 
the ulcer 

Giant Cells m Uterine Fibrosarcoma.— 4 fibrosarcoma of the 
uterus containing tumor and foreign body giant cells in great 
numbers is reported by Mallory and Stewart The tumor 
giant cells are formed from multiple mitoses and indicate a 
rapid and malignant growth The foreign body giant cells 
are^evidently due to fusion of endothelial leukocytes attracted 
into the tumor by the intercellular substance left by necros¬ 
ing tumor cells The leukocytes are attempting to dissolve 
the hyaline collagen and have fused for this purpose Along 
the surface where they are applied to it, a layer of minute 
rods IS formed, which are, perhaps, altered centrosomes 
Osteoclasts present the same structure 

Amencan Jouraal of Physiology, Baltimore 

79 255 535 (Jan ) 1927 

'Vitamin B Requircrntnls for Successful Reproduction and Rearing of 
\oung H G Miller Corvallis Ore—p 25 d 
'B lood Regeneration m Severe Anemia V Influence of Striated and 
Smooth Muscle Feeding C H Whipple and F S Robschcit Robbins, 
Rochester N \ —p 260 

Id, VI Influence of Kidney, Chicken and Fish Livers and "Whole 
Fish F S Robscheit Robbins and G H Whipple Rochester NY — 
P 271 

•Id. VII Influence of Dairy Products on Hemoglobin Production. G 
H WTnpple and F S Robscheit Robbins Rochester "V Y —p 280 
•Diuretic Antidiurctic Action of Pituitary Extract R L Stchlc Mon 
treat—p 289 

•Btle Salt Hemol>sis I Fixation of Bile Salts by Serum as Absorption 
Phenomenon J L Donnelly and A. G Mitchell Dncinnati —p 297 
Relation of Vitamins B and £ to Fertility m Male Rat H A Mattill, 
Rochester N "k —p 305 

•Effect on Reproduction and Lactation of Diffenng Proportions of Meat 
m Mixed Diet F L MacLeod New York—p 316 
*Gtnc Acid Metabolum as Indicated by Lnnary Examination £ B 
W^oods Columbia Mo—p 321 

“Vitamm B m Commercial Meat Residue and Commercial Egg ■Mbumin, 
G R. CowgiJI New Haven Conn—p 341 
Spectrophotometne Study of Blood Solutions R. P Kennedj Rochester 
\ \ —p 346 

Diabetes Insipidus I H Bourqum Chicago—p 362 
•pituitnn and Diuresis m Man E F -kdolph and G Ericson, Rochester, 
N Y—p 377 

Estimations of Afferent ■Vrteriole and Glomenflar Capillary Pressures m 
Frog Kidne> J M Hayman Jr Philadelphia.—p 389 
Effect of Small Amounts of Epmephnne on Glomerular Blood Vessels of 
Frog^s Kidney Perfused at Constant Rate A N Richards J B 
Barnwell and R C Bradley Philadelphia —p 410 
\cccssibihty of Glomerular N essels to Fluid Perfused Through Rena 
Portal System of Frog s Kidnej A N Richards and \ M W^alkcr 
Philadelphia.—p 419 

\ctiMty in Endocrine Glands W Influence of Motion and Emotion 
on Medulhsuprarenal Secretion W B Cannon and S W Bntton, 
Boston —p 433 

Id WI Role of Suprarenal Secretion in Chemical Control of Body 
Temperature W B Cannon A. Quendo S W Bntton and E il 
Bnght Boston.—p 466 

Suprarenal InsufBciencj III Influence of Pregnancy on SumvaJ Penod 
in Suprarcnalectomized Dogs J M Rogoff and G N Stewart Cleve 
land —p 508 

Vitanun B Hequirements of Body—Miller asserts that the 
percentage of vitamin B in a ration satisfactory for success- 
tul gestation and lactation need not be greater than in a 
ration supporting normal growth The toxic principle in 
wheat embryo may be destroyed by autoclaving the embryo at 
15 pounds pressure for two and one-half hours 

Diet and Hemoglobin Production.—Arranged in their order 
of potency as diet factors for hemoglobin production, Whipple 
and Robscheit-Robbins find beef skeletal muscle lowest, next 
beet stomach, a little higher pig heart, beei heart, pig skeletal 
muscle and pig uterus, and highest ot all smooth muscle 
(chicken gizzard) 

^dney. Chicken and Fish Livers as Blood Regenerators — 
Kobscheit-Robbms and Whipple assert that the kidney (pi^^ 
beef) IS one of the most favorable diet factors to promote 
rapid red cell and hemoglobin production during periods of 
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tactor for hemoglobin regeneration as beef or pig liver Fish 
liver, by contrast, is almost inert as a diet factor m hemo¬ 
globin production Whole fish may cause a slight increase 
m hemoglobin production when fed m liberal amounts 

Dairy Products and Hemoglobin Production—Whole milk i 7 vT>onTr,<s„t,i -n i, * t 
stands at the foot of the class of diet factors which hnnir K Diabetes Insipidus—Diabetes insipidus has 

about rapid hemoglobin regeneration in sev, ro bj the cauterization of the 


defi calories per gram, markedly 

deficient m vitamin B Cooked, commercial egg albumin 
when fed so as to constitute 35 per cent of a food mixture 
having a caloric value of approximately 5 2 calories per 
gram, is also markedly deficient m vitamin B 


Excellent as milk is for most dietary requirements it'is'con- mammillary bodies are the 

spicuously inadequate m hemoglobin-producing ingredients rather than Diabetes insipidus is an irritation 

Whipple and Robscheit-Robbm! pomroiirdiat physiSis shuht phenomenon, for it is produced by 

should keep .1.,, .„o die', cou.ro, of a:,oS.t'cTp“ of’ Lrr “Se’“d“‘„":‘,s'’i„S'b’: TT.’: 

*100 Cm" i‘"<i (from 50 to result of the .rritat.on, Ivh.eh act, reniro^'SJeTlj “ a 

100 Cm a daj ) in a standard anemia diet have only a slightly diuretic niuireetiy as a 

faiorablc reaction Cheese has about the same value for 

hemoglobin production as butter 


Diuretic-Antidiuretic Action of Pitmtary Extract—That 
the diuretic-aiitidiiiretic action of pituitary extract is chiefly 
or wholh a secondar> result of a primary action m the tissues 
IS indicated by the fact that the urine secreted after pituitary 
admiiiistratioii is extraordinarily rich m potassium, calcium, 
magnesium and phosphorus, which presumably are derived 
from tissue cells It is suggested by Stelilc that the diuretic 
action of pituitary extract is purely a salt effect resulting from 
the necessitj of the kidney to ermiiiiate salts thrown into the 
blood by the tissues The antidiuretic action, which is the 
chief action of pituitary extracts, is regarded tentatively as 
explainable on the assumption of an increased capacity of 
the tissues to hold water as a result of the electrolyte changes 
It IS suggested that m diabetes insipidus the failure of the 
body to retain water is due to a reverse condition regarding 
electrolyte changes which decreases the ability of the body 
to retain wmter 

Bile Salt Hemolysis—On the basis of experiments, Don- 
1 elly and Alitchell conclude that the inhibitory power of 
blood serum on bile salt hemolysis is due to an absorption 
phenomenon rather than to a chemical reaction 
Effect of Meat on Reproduction and Lactation—Experi¬ 
ments were made by MacLeod w'hich were planned to study 
the effect on reproduction and lactation of differing propor¬ 
tions of meat m a diet of ordinary foods The results would 
seem to indicate improved reproduction and lactation when 
the fresh meat in a mixed diet is increased from 10 Gm per 
rat to 40 Gin per rat, weekly, raising the proportion of protein 
consumed from about 9 9 to about 17 5 per cent Wlien dried 
meat was made a part of the diet instead of fresh meat, there 
was less breeding among the animals used m these experi¬ 
ments The increase in dried meat from 3 to 12 per cent, 

W'hich raised the protein content of the diet from 9-1 to 149 _ _ 

ner cent probably had a beneficial effect on reproduction and takes place on a large scale m emergencies takes place on a 
lactation When tlie basal diet was improved by increasing small scale in the common behavior of the organism It is 

he percentage of milk from 12 to 16 per cent, there was hard to conceive that slight efforts are guen a mtical impor- 

successful reproducfon 0» boll. 3 per cent and 12 pet cent of >““ 

ELr:'f Feeding Large Amounts of Cine Acid -Woods 

Studied the effects of feeding large amoun^ of citric acid t action only at timet, of violent 

a guinea-pig He had previously found that eating notM g According to the evidence now in hand, tlie greater 

but lemons and oranges increased the urinary activffy^^T ^ emergency, as measured by intensity of excitement and 

struggle, the more is that mechanism utilized 

Amencan Journal of Public Health, Albany, N Y 

17 1 99 (Jan ) 1927 

, rsf TTnrmn Life. I Fishcr, New Ha\en, Conn.—p 1 

Rural Medical and Hospital SerMces W S Rankin, Charlotte, N C 

whnl!^ nhild as Healtli Unit. I S Wilc York- p -0 

Sd^^esearch in Sewage Disposal W Rudolfs, New Brunswick. 

•Plfce Vnanlma m Diet. kV H Eddy and M Kellogg New York. 
Teac\tgM'coni'H>g^ene J SundwaU Vnn krbor Mich-p ^3 


Pituitary Extract and Diuresis—Adolph and Ericson found 
that pituitary extract, injected intramuscularly m men at the 
same time that various solutions were taken by mouth, did not 
inhibit the excretion of solutes However, pituitary extract 
inhibited completely the extra excretion of water following 
ingestion of pure water, but not the extra excretion of water 
following the ingestion of salts m solutions more concen¬ 
trated than the maximal excretory, concentration Wlien 
water and salt (potassium chloride, urea) yvere taken in 
solutions isotonic w’lth blood plasma, the presence of pituitary 
extract allowed the excretion of the amount of water which 
was required for salt diuresis, the remainder w'as retained 
Pituitary extract renders the kidneys insensitive to an excess 
of water m the blood plasma This fact helps to distinguish 
diuretic influences due to dilution from those due to salt 
excretion 

Emotional Stimulation of Endociines —The evidence for 
and against emotional stimulation of raedullisuprarenal secre¬ 
tion IS reviewed by' Cannon and Britton, and the desirability 
of securing further evidence is made clear The studies on i 
medullisuprarenal secretion described in previous papers from 
Cannon’s laboratories have been identified with the “emer¬ 
gency theory” of the sympathicosuprarenal functions, i e, 
with the view that these functions are made to operate in 
times of stress, when they facilitate and reinforce the laboring 
muscles The involving of these functions in slight muscular 
contractions might be regarded as invalidating the theory 
The essentials of the theory, however, were that the changes 
wrought in the organism at critical moments—tlie shifts in 
the circulating blood, the hyperglycemia, the dilated bron- 
cliioles, the more rapid heart beat, the flush of epinephrine— 
were favorable to highest efficiency in supreme muscular 
exertion That all these changes may occur to some small 
degree, even when an animal rises from repose and moves 
about in a simple and ordinary manner, indicates that what 


animal under cumulative citric acid feeding developed a 
remarkable power of oxidation, as is shown ^7. 
ot organic acid excretion and low excretion of citric acid 
There is a flushing point, however, at which the body cann 
cope with the quantity of acid ingested, causing an '^creased 
excretion of citric acid itself There is a definite relation 
between the total amount of free acid excreted m t'jen y 
hours and the total production of urine As the 
increases the latter decreases Total organic acid tit 
does not’ show a direct relation to citric acid or acetone 
prptf'd but it does give some indications of the cliang 

of .hf bod. by the escape at 

n{ unknown partial oxidation products of the citric acia 
V tarn B m Commercial Meat Residue -Cowgill found 
c„mm“c,al meat res,doe-tl,e ...soluble residue obtained ,n 
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Place of Banana m Diet—Tlic priLtical point which devel¬ 
oped trom thcbc studies b\ Eddv and Kellogg was the deiuon- 
jtration that retention ot tile shin during the cooking period 
Is an etucient protection against destruction ot the anti¬ 
scorbutic vitamin \elIow binanas baked in the skin pro¬ 
tected guinea-pigs ironi sciirvv in doses ot 5 Gni dailv but 
It took 15 Gm. of tile same kind of banana baked without 
skins to accomplish this protection The raw banana con¬ 
trols in this series were protective in 4 Gni dosage (vellovv 
skill, green tipped fruit) The authors interpret this protec¬ 
tive action ot the skin to the prevention ot o^cidation during 
tile healing process 


American. Review of Tuberculosis, Baltimore 

15 1 Iss (Jan ) 19J7 

C^cmumcabiUty of Tuberculosis in Vdults G Ron..oni ililan Ilal> 

—p 1 

Eioscnoua Reinfection in Pulmonary Tuberculosis L Brown Trudeau 
N \ —p. to 

Part Pla>ed b> Contagion m Tuberculosis \raong Vdults S J bfaher 
iVcw Haven Conn—p sS 

\anability of Locali.eition of Tuberculosis in Organs of Dilicrcnt 
\nnials IIL Importance of Growth of Tubercle Bacilli as Dcicr 
mined by Gaseous Tension. H J Corper M B Lurie and \ b>ei 
Denver —p 6s 

Aspiration Tuberculosis in Rabbits Roentgen Ray Study of Dcvclopm-nt 
of Tuberculosis of Primary Intcction and of Supcnnfcction. W U 
Soper H L. Sampson and C H Haskins Saranac Lobe \ \ —P 83 

Sensitioatioa Metbod oi Dmcrcntiating \vian front Mammalian Tubercle 
Bacillu 1 B Crawford Betbc da Md—p 111 


Commuiucabtlity of Tnberculosia—Personal research leads 
Ronzom to conclude that the proportion ot latent cases ot 
tuberculosis is from oO to 32 per cent, a proportion that is 
lower than the averages given bj other authors (trom 45 to 55 
per cent) The period ot lateiicj usuallj begins at the end 
of adolescence and increases progressivelj toward adult age 
Quucal stud> and pathologic anatom> show that, in actual 
life, the lesions following pnmar> iniection are often quite 
far trom being stnctlj latent, and that, in quite a lew cases, 
tuberculosis in the adult is, more or less, a late and brisk 
mamie-tation of a pree-xisting mfection, contracted most oiten 
in earlj hfe The progressive tuberculosis ot the adult, 
vyhich results from a latent tuberculosis (pnncipall) ot the 
IvDg), Ron 2 oni sajs, should be considered as the expression 
of superinfection This superinfection maj have its origin 
equall) m the reactivation ot old remains ot lesions as 
tnrongh an external miection. In the adult, a relatively 
recent infection cannot be considered as responsible for the 
appearance of the clinical sjmptoms of tuberculosis, save 
when It takes place in vnrgin soil for the bacilli, of which 
condition instances are rare in civilized lite In the latter 
instance, as m the case of individuals coming from unaffected 
I^oples, the tuberculous infection begins and progresses vv ith 
the characteristics of a primary infection Endogenous super- 
1 ection may be considered as predominant in the majority 
of cases of extrapulmonary tuberculosis, through metastases 
coming from old reactivated foci For pulmonarj tuber- 
0 osis, experimental, anatomic and clinical observai^ions as 
' ell as statistical facts, allow the conclusion that endogenous 
superinfection should be considered as the predominant if not 
c absolute, element of the disease, as much through the local 
lesions as by the mobilization and spread 
° c germs contained in the lesions themselves Prophj- 
^11 tuberculous infection should be applied prin- 

vu^I^ ^ defense of childhood, because this is the most 

nerable age for the infection. Proph> lactic protection and 
^■accination of infants against tuberculosis is the most effica- 
adSt means against tuberculous infection m the 

, J Early recognition of tuberculous infection in the 


adult 


IS one of the most important points of defense, as 


fn ^ ^ Proph 3 la\is of the serious forms of tuberculosis 

^ pulmonary) as an element in the control and 
inution of the infection 

Reinfection in Pulmonary Tuberculosis —Brown 
IS ot the opinion that adult intection does occur, and that 
1 occurs much more frequentlj than many have supposed 
ic penod during which reinfection takes place ma extend 
iniancj to middle life but exogenous reinfection prob- 
wicurs most frequentl 3 from the tourth to the twentieth 


jear Roentgenologic studies indicate that bj the tenth to 
tin. twclitli >ear maii> childruii have definite parench>matous 
pulmoiiarj involvement. Evidence is still lacking to prove 
that these are the subjects that will develop adult pulmonary 
tuberculosis from the firteenth to the tv enty-fitth 3 ear but 
such an intercnce is strongly suggested Reintection trom 
pubert} to the twentieth 3 ear ma 3 >et be round to be the 
most trequent cause of adult pulmonar 3 tuberculosis Brown 
Is convinced that a certain percentage, somewhere between 
20 and 40 per cent of adult pulmonary tuberculosis, is due 
to infection alter puberty Brown does not impl 3 that endo¬ 
genous reinfection does not frequentl 3 take place, but protests 
against the assumption that it has been proved to be the most 
ircquent manner ot production ot puImonar 3 ' tuberculosis or, 
indeed, that it is proved at all 

Effect of Gaseous Tension on Growth of Tubercle Bacillus 
—These studies by Corper et al emphasue the importance 
ot slight changes in 0 x 3 gen tension on the growth ot tubercle 
bacilli, they appear significant m the flaring up ot old tuber¬ 
culous lesions in man with resultant progressive and latal 
disease since conditions which can change the oxygen tension 
III tuberculous foci from 07 mm to 3 8 ram of oxygen tension 
may be sufficient to change a completely quiescent tocus into 
progressive disease The studies also make it apparent that 
changes in bodih conditions which can alter the oxvgen 
dissociation curve ot the blood mav exert a marked influence 
on the progress ot the disease 

Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, Chicago 

15 119 240 (Feb ) 1927 

*Lse of Gold and Sodium Thtoiul[iliate in Treatment of Lupus Erythema 
tosiu J F Schamberg and C S W right, Philadelphia—p 119 
Microscopic Changes m \ anola. H E. MicbcLon and K. lUeda Min 
iieapolis.—p 133 

Syndrome ot Blennorrhagic Kcraloderma (2ase. M Scboltz Los \ngeles 
—p. 16a 

•Mondia Infection of Tongue. E P Zeisler Chicago.—p 171 
\r entc Lesions of Skin E. F Muller G P Meti and C X Xlyers, 
New \ork.—p 1S6 

•Purpura Hemorrhagica Following Sulpharsphenamme. F C Combes Jr 
New y orl-- 194 

Gold and Sodium Thiosulphate in Lupus Erythematosus — 
Schamberg and Wnght regard gold and sodium thiosulphate 
as having almost a specific effect in lupus erythematosus 
They have records of its use in twenty-five cases The erup¬ 
tion has disappeared m five cases It has almost disappeared 
in SIX cases Improvement has resulted in twelve cases (a 
number of tlie patients are still under treatment) In one 
patient there was no improvement. One patient died The 
treatment is begun with an initial dose 01 50 mg dissolved 
in 2 cc. of sterile distilled water It well tolerated, a second 
injection is given from five to seven days later The injec¬ 
tions are continued at weekly intervals In some cases 
1(X) mg have been given twice a week, but in knew 01 the 
greater liability to severe reactions with perhaps the stimu¬ 
lation of a lupus erythematous outbreak, this lorced treatment 
should be resorted to onlv after mature deliberation and 
study In several cases, doses ot 200 mg were given twice 
a week. Doses of 300 mg were likewise given once a week, 
and through an inadvertence 600 mg was given once a week 
tor four weeks ilalaise and general depression resulted 
.Albuminuria was observed in some of these cases, and like¬ 
wise Itching and urticaria 

Momlia Infection of Tongue—Zeisler reports a case ot 
Moiiilia pmoyi intection ot the tongue m association with 
poivcythemia vera and chronic arteriosclerotic myocarditis 
and one of mycosis of the lips and tongue, producing macro- 
cheilia and macroglossia with, demonstration or yeastlike 
lungus (cryTitococcus) and a mold. 

Purpura Hemorrhagica FoUowing Snlpharsphenamine— 
Combes reports a case ot purpura hemorrhagica, tlie first he 
has observed, alter approximately 4 000 injections ot the 
arsphenamines The first hemorrhages made their appearance 
approximately ten weeks alter the first injection of sulphars- 
phenamine, and two weeks after the last mjection The 
dosage had been moderate, as there was no necessity for more 
mtensrve treatment and the administrations had not been 
accompanied bv anv immediate reactions 
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toward the correction nr 'i treatment is directed 

<I.t.ons 111 the voca ass-- 

-;.£Troi:rLC-re:r^ 


;ny^oma.„„s ,.„„e BL7lffomlrr I,'""' 

tumor cells was noted, and there^v;,« °f ‘•’e 

tion of the bone cells such as are " prolifera- 

tJic bon. as are seen m other sarcomas of 


tion which accounts for all types of b/ 

ureteral buds and urachal rem^Lts f " ^'^orticula, except 

says that bladder diverticulHr! ’ P''°Posed by Rose He 

ajoose fibrous tissue Stay f^at 

tilauSer ■\vaTP^i5r'ety..al face P^’^sent through the 
....racys„c pr..s”e: 

sloraac™ reporu/‘b“KwartT7!,nd“H' 7 

recognized as (a) syphilitit (b) etiologically 

specific The conclusiot is reached "°"- 

demonstrated etiologic factor a !’ ’f absence of a 
">ade only by the cfmh.n.rt ’ * diagnosis could be 

evidence '’'^‘^Jogic and clinical 


Archives of Surgery, Chicago 

1-1 -107 620 (TrU ) 1927 

S A Sclilueter and I 
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•Postoperative Lung Abscess 
Cleveland —p 457 

•Ceneralized Osseous y^Ietastases Secondary to Atropine Scirrh,,.,, r . 

“ 1,,“‘ '■ ■■° Ko...™ S:i', 

f cnkemia Sarcenna Pone Fcidcnce Tno Cases S M Cone Balti 

■Pathogenesis of Bladder Diverticula D K Bose, St I ouis —p 554 

Syphilitic Ulcerations of Stoinacli B Kwartiii nid C C. Heyd New 
1 ork —jj S 66 * 

Dislocation of Seiniinnar Bone Light Cases F D AlcBride, Oklahoma 
City —ji 584 

Cause of Postoperatne Buiiturc of Abdominal Illusions L Freeni m 
Deincr—p 600 iieeoiiii, 

Tliirt> 1 irst Beiiort of Progress in Orthopedic Surgerj P D Wilson 
and Others, Boston —ji 005 

Postoperative Lung Abscess—Schlueter and Weidlein pre¬ 
sent the results of an exhaustive experimental study of lung 
abscess An attempt is made to show that the type of lung 
abscess developing as a sequel to operation possesses certain 
distinctive clinical characteristics which, when correctly inter¬ 
preted and defined m terms of a pathologic process, place this 
lung abscess m tbe true or parenchymatous class, with which 
no other source of infection tb in a hematogenous one can be 
associated Ihe authors beluve that postoperative lung 
abscess results fiom embolism, i mechanism produced by the 
dislodgment of an infected thromlnis from the vessels of the 
operative area 

Generalized Osseous Metastases Secondary to Scirrhous 
Cancer of Breast—Neal and Kobnett report a case of 
unrecognized, untreated, atrophic scirrhous carcinoma of the 
breast, which reemphasizes the important role of metastases 
and of proper complete examination of patients Ihe tumor 
was 111 existence sufhciently long for the occurrence of wide¬ 
spread secondary growths, multiple spontaneous fractures 
with callus formation abundant m tumor tissue, and deformi- 


Atlantic Medical Journal, Harnsburg, Pa 

30 273 336 (Feb ) 19^7 

Sh. „d H F„. R,„ y„' 

. 'rIS “pl-r"2«““‘' W C Sb„, 

■Inguinal Hernia in Infants J W Brunrr m__ ^ 

b, L„„ o..„„ cTr ,f*, 

^ ® Shepler. Harrisburs, 

^”km, G W Beese, 

® pSdS'a ^ Bernstein, 

""Tlphia-^’TSS Pl>enomena J A Clarke, Jr, Phi,a 

Disease of Upper Respiratory Tract in Relation to Broncl.ial Asthma 
S S Leopold and G Fctterolf, Philadelphia—p 286 
Interpretation of Skin Tests in Diagnosis of Bronchial Asthma R A 
Kem, Philadelphia —p 290 sujiua k a 

Hemangioma of Orbit G E Curry, Pittsburgh—p ^93 

Ea^y Diagnosis and Treatment of Cancer G E Pf;hler, Philadelphia 

Inguinal Hernia in Infant—Bruner’s patient was onlv 
6 months of age The hernia developed suddenly Taxis 
failed to reduce it An operation was performed The sac 
was opened and a small quantity of dark fluid escaped expos¬ 
ing a globular mass which later proved to be an ovarian 
tumor, 4 cm in diameter, along with the fallopian tube both 
of which were twisted on themselves and gangrenous ’ The 
tumor contained only a clear, bloody fluid 

Large Ovarian Cyst Complicating Labor—On the twcnt>- 
first day post partum, Nutt removed by laparotom} a large 
unilocular cyst of the right ovary, the size of a seven-mondis’ 
pregiidiicv It was adherent in places to the under surface 01 
the liver and the parietal peritoneum There were also several 
irregular-sized areas of inflammation and necrosis on its 
surface, and the pelvis contained a considerable amount of 
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free cloiuK fluid lud phques ot tibriii Dccausc of it^ size, 
It was necessare to eraemte the c>st lielore tile adliesioits 
could lie dealt with and the sac extirpated This case is 
reported because ot the size ot the c}st and its noiidisco\er\ 
prior to labor, and to show how much trauma the thm-w ailed 
cist was able to withstand without rupture 


Boston Medical aud Surgical Journal 

100 211 2 2 (Feb 10) 1927 

Coagcntlal Hjpcrtrophic P>lcnc Stenosis \\ E LadJ Iloslon—p 211 
Q„mwbiic Sulphote m luncuUr Fibrillation X Sidcl Uoston and 
F G Donvart lIuiLoficc OUa.—P 210 
Schema for Diasnosu of Heart Rh'thru \V D Kcid II rston —p 22a 
Gajt ortoiis aud Enteroptosij H Moore and FEW licatlc} Boiloii 

—p 226 

Contajioui Diseases \ anety of Idministralue Methods for Their 
Control. C L, Scamraan, Boston —p 222 

Congenital Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis — Ladd insists 
that the treatment ol congenital peloric stenosis should be 
surgical m all cases except those ot the milder tjpe ot the 
disease, that prolonged or unsuitable medical treatment, 
beiore the iniant is sent to the hospital, is still the most 
common cause ot mortalit\, and that the surgical cperation 
of choice IS piloroplastj, because ol its resulting low nior- 
taht> and case of perlormance The curse is permanent 
Qumidine Sulphate in Auricular Fibrillation.—In a senes 
ot twcnt> unselected cases ot auricular fibrillation reported 
on b> Sidel and Dorwart, qmmdine sulphate produced reg¬ 
ular rli)thm in thirteen Regular rhjthm under quinidine 
therap} resulted in 100 per cent oi the patients with a cardiac 
histore ot two >ears or less In all the cases, except one, there 
had been recent heart failure In all, e.xccpt one, digitalis 
compensation was gi\en before quinidine was started Test 
doses ot 02 Gra. were guen twice with a four hour interial 
It Signs ol idiosjTicrasj did not develop, the adniinistratioii ot 
04 Gm doses, five times datl> at intervals ot lliree hours, was 
begun the following daj If fibrillation persisted after three or 
hve dajs on this routine, the dosage was graduallj increased 
The highest smgle dosage was 3 Gm , the highest daily dosage 
was 132 Gra , the highest total dosage producing regular 
rhythm was 612 Gm , the highest total dosage over a period 
of two months was 225 4 Gm It is emphasized very strongly 
that large doses of quinidine are not being advocated This 
report simply shows that large divided doses of quinidine 
can be given if small doses have been tried and found unsuc- 
ceisfuL If large amounts are to be given in the gradually 
increasing doses used m this series, the patient should be 
hospitalized so that his condition can be followed carefully 


Colorado Medicine, Denver 

24 27-62 (Feb ) 1927 

Trewment of Tuberculosis with .Xrtificial LighE F A Forucj Wood 
msiu—p 20 

Surgery of Pulmonary Tuberculosis C F Hcgncr Denver —p 24 
cmaturia, T L. How ard, Denver —p 42 
Shortcomings ol Medical Profession. S D Van Meter Denver—p 46 
utory Taking J P McDonough, Gunnison,—p 52 

Ultraviolet Treatment of Tuberculosis—Experience has 
wnvinced, Forney that ultraviolet treatment of pulmonary 
u erculosis is of value in selected cases, especially to prepare 
such patients for later heliotherapy Apparent arrest of the 
recorded in only six of the sixty-five cases lorm- 
>ng the basis oi this report, thirty-five cases are quiescent 
even patients are improved and the remainder have not 
received any benefit from the treatment 


Florida Medical Association Journal, Jacksonville 

13 1/6 199 (Feb ) 1927 

^mbon of General Profession wuth Ophthalmologist m Trcatmei 
T H Johnston Orlando—p 176 

lie Dolourenx R. ^ Greene Jacksonville.—p 173 

rapentonul Rupture of Bladder M XL Coplan Miami —p 132 
te ot Southeastern Florida and Disease S R. Edwards Mian 
ueach,—p 133 

ranspojition of Viscera, J S Stewart Jr Miami—p 133 
-7IS^ Gangrenous Cndescenoed Testicle F \ Vogt Miam 


Illinois Medical Journal, Oak Park 

51 35 163 (Feb) 1927 

McnJerii Slioc as Factor in Flat Foot \V V Gage Worland \\>o 
— 1 » 101 

Conqucat of Disease, J T MeShane Springfield —p 103 
Colon and lu Abuic. G H Lamg Chicago*—p 109 
\on'4|>ccific Llccrative Colitis S A Portis Chicago—p 111 
Kadium m Utenne Uemorrhagt. aud. Fibroids H Swanberg nuiiicy 

—p 116 

\e\cr Ktioulcdgc Concerning \cphntjs \\ AI Alarnott St Louts 
—p 130 

Paroxjsmal Tach>cardia. J G Carr» Chicago—p 123 
Adciioin^omas of Rectovaginal Septum Five Ca^es C U Collins, 
l^coria—p 133 

Afcdical Diathcmiy as Vdjunct to Surgcr> M S Underhill EvTioston 
—p 135 

Duodenal Ulcer J G Bejkirch East St Louis—p 139 

MilW Pasteurization in Illinois, L Sbere Springfield.—p 142 

Cataract (Facocnsis) U A Fisher Chicago —p 143 

Palliation of Inoperable Cancer J K Narat Chicago—p 153 

Coronao Thrombosis I At Trace Chicago—p la5 

Case of Crctinura and AI>'xedema. G N Krost, Chicago—p 161 

New Jersey Medical Society Journal, Orange 

24 1 76 (Jan ) 1927 

\flcr Care of Tuberculous F J H Coutts Hertz England—p 1 
\cute \bdomcn F H GlazcbrooL Aforristov m—p 10 
\bdoimnal Diagnosis H B Disbrow Lalcwood.—p 14 
Advances in Obstetrtes J C Hirst 2d Philadelphia.—p 16 
Diabetes ilcIUtuih In^-ulm H S Read Atlantic Cit> —p 19 
Efficiency and Keeping Fit m General Practice. R I Downs Riverside, 
-p 24 


Public Health Journal, Toronto 

IS 623-674 (Jan) 1927 

\ctuuics of Canadian Red Cross Soaet> Toronto Branch L Denne 
Toronto —p 62a 

Ibid H Mathison Toronto —p 634 

Antis>‘philiuc Pharmacopoeia of Fracastonus W R Riddell —p 633 
Life Insurance and Social H>g>ene. L K. Frankel Kew \ork—p 646 
Present Status of Cancer Problem C J O Hastings Toronto—p 6o0 
La>maji in Public Health Service H McIntyre London.—p 6o7 

Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Wortb 

22 a49 610 (Jan ) 1927 

Castro Intestinal Diverticula W S Bainbndge Kew\ork—p 560 
Choice of Operation in Rectal Cancer C, Rosser Dallas—p 565 
Health Protection in Modern City —A, H Speer Corpus Chnsti —p, S6S 
Coordinated Ph>sical Therapy W F Martin Battle Creek, Micfa 
—p 570 

Abortion C R Hannah Dallas—p 576 

Fibroma of Uterus Complicating Pregnancy J H McLean Fort Worth. 
—P 578 

Operative Treatment of Benign \coplasma of Uterus With or Without 
Radium O L. Kors\\orth> Houston.—p 5S0 
Spinal Injuries and Abnormalities T Bond Fort Worth—p o84 
Infections of Neck Case Resembling Ludwigs Angina. R J White, 
Fort Worth—p a87 

U S Naval Medical BuUetm, Washington, D C 

26 1 228 (Jan ) 1927 
Posture. G E, Mott —p 1 

Medical Tactics of Joint Army and Kavj Operations. W L Mann and 
A- D Tuttle.—p 20 

Identification by Teeth. J H Taj lor—p 49 

Analjsis of Annual Phjsical Examination of Officers L H Roddis 
and G W^ Cooper —p 54 
Dressing Sterilizers J Harper —p 62 

Calcium Hypochlorite lor Ljster Bags E M Sieger—p 63 
Use of Modified Alilk m Intant Feeding W H Short,—p 71 

A\-iation Crashes at Pensacola 1925 1926 J D Benjamin._p 86 

Climatic Bubo W H W hitmore.—p 89 
Ideas of Recruiting J G Smith—p 102 

One Thousand Operations During Shore Cruise G F Cottle_p 105 

Filanasis m St. Croix A irgin Islands H A'' Hughens_p HI 

Bismuto-Aatrcn A and B m Treatment of \aivs R P Parsons_p 117 

Addison s Disease W ithout Pigmenution of Skin. E C White and 
AV F James —p 122 
Scurvv Case. L J Robertz,—p 126 

Early Pulnmnarj TuberctilosLi with Xegative Boentgen Raj Fmdinas 
J D Blackwood Jr—p 125 

Cholcostography Fiftj Cases O B Spalding—p 131 
Sjpbilis B W Hams —p 134 

E>penraent5 wath Aaws Scrum and Kahn Precipitation Te^t. F O 
Hontsingcr—p 135 
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British Medical Journal, London 

A , ^ (Jan 22) J927 

^PpilLatlOMi, of PllVsinlfifTv ■\r j 

from I'liysiologic \>,pect J \'^7*"vvi7^ 

Cardiocasciilar Syplnlis Jl T la tJ H Ulacklock —p 
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U9 J'llraveuous (olloid d Silver J< 

Pulassium Silver lodi.le iii Trealii.ent of (.oiiorrliea 

'Oasirectoiiiy for S ircoina of Stoiiucli If S Hraiider-p 

Cardiovascular Syphilis-One hundred and fiv. cases of 
cardiotascul ir syphilis are analyzed by Hemiaiin All the 
patients bad positive Wasserniann reactions in the blood 
serum i he series includes three patients each with a history 
of acute rlieuiiiatisni, none of whom liad mitral stciio«is One 
case terminated in an infective endocarditis Of the 105 
patients, tliirti-oiie bad a history of chancre, and the average 
time between infection and admission to the hospital wL 
twenty-four and a half years Valvular involvement in the 
lorm of aortie regurgitation occurred in eiglity-one patients 
organic lesions were not found in tlie remaining twenty-four 
llie critical sjniptoms, single or multiple, were as follows 
shortness of hreatli, fifty-five cases, pain (cardiac), forty- 
four giddiness, seventeen, palpitation, sixteen, fainting 
attacks, eleven, cough four, hemoptysis, one, swelling of 
legs, one i he superficial arteries are thickened in tiie 
majority of cases, hut the blood pressure is rarely above 
150 Him of niercur> Such a thiekeiinig with a similar rise 
of blood pressure occurs iii the senile form of cardiovascular 
degeneration The heart is often much enlarged m cases 
without aortic regurgitation, and m winch the blood pressure 
IS low A syphilitic myocardial degeneration may occur with¬ 
out valvular mischief, and sonielmies without thickening of 
superficial arteries Cardiac pam is often mild m degree at 
the hegiimmg and progresses to true angina pectoris 
DiflFerent portions of the heart and blood vessels are affected 
maximally in different cases There is olten an inconstant 
alhummuria that is not significant The mortalitv of the 
disease is high, once it has passed out of the latent stage It 
IS necessary to diagnose these cases m the latent stages so 
that treatment may he more successful 

Brain Tumor Without Symptoms—Smith reports the case 
of an elderly man who died five days after being knocked 
down by an automobile On section of the bram, two tumors 
were found in the right hemisphere—one situated in the 
anterior part of the sjlvian fissure where the horizontal and 
ascending ranii take origin, the other situated at the end of 
the sulcus temporalis superior m the gyrus angulans The 
anterior tumor did not have distinct boundaries, it took origin 
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Foreign Body in Bladder—In both th 

c'xf'.xj'' 

was 27 years of aje 

mg over three months A lar^i^^c ^ mdigestion extend- 
he readily seen and pal^afeTm' 
performed gastrectom> The tumor 
practically tlie whole of thp ctr. i found to involve 

'mall porkon of t£ ca/T ' IT ' ‘T »"'>■ “ ™ry 
wipcb „a* ,1.0 T 'T"’ 

afomaci, a,„l ,l,o ,o,„„u„ ,a,|,or "ffico , ’rt , 
myxosarcoma From the third d ^ ^ 

patient was able to take flindc operation the 

mouth, and expressed himself 

On the tenth day, howler he d comfortable 

failure d>ed suddenly from heart 

Journal of Medical Association of South Africa 
Cape Town ’ 

1 24 (Jan S) 1927 


Id Surgical Aspect M G Pearson _p 9 
Id Pediatric Aspect JI W Kaplan _p 10 

Journal of Physiology, London 

02 211 314 (Jan 12) 19'>7 
Prolonged Alterations of Oxygen Pressure in inspired 

Uxvifen .in<l Pnr >rv« n. _i_ rr. . _ Aiispirea 


F Rhodes —p 4 
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27-p 2n Henio"g?obin 

TssTr-i ^"7" ^ ^ starling ;„d AI B 

Automatic Sampling of Alveolar Air. ParticuHrlv xr 

Circulation with Ethyl Iodide Vapor’ 7‘SeL7-p “ 

Contractility of Lacteals I H Florey—p ^67 

^'freed-7'27°/ Contraction ' S Cooper and P S 

•Vascular Keactions of Skin to Injury VIII Resistance to Constant 
Currents and Vascular Response T Lewis and Y Zottermai. _p .go 

Action of Vagus on Spleen T Masuda —p 289 

Internal Secretions of Ovary III Effects of Injection of Oestrin 
During Lactation A S Parkes and C VV Bellerbj —p 301 

Contractility of Lacteals—Rhythmic propagated contrac¬ 
tions are described by Florey in the lacteals of the guinea- 
pig and the rat A method of exposing and viewing the 
thoracic duct from behind is described 

Vascular Reactions of Skin to Injury—According to Lewis 
and Zotterman the high resistance displajed b> skin to 
galvanic currents resides in its superficial and horny lajcr, 
and not in the living cells Conspicuous changes in this 
resistance are not due to stimulation of the living cells but 
to breaches in the horny lajer 
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Action of Vagus on Spleen—Misudi that tltc -.timii- 

lation ot the penphenl eiiil ot the ngus in the neck causes 
a diminution in tlie apleeii \oliiine but this slirinkige of the 
spleen is merclj a passive elTect due to the tall of the blood 
pressure The stimulation ot the central end of the vagus 
provokes the dilatation oi the spleen This dilatat on is to 
lie ascribed to the stiniulaiion ot the depressor fiber. 

Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, London 

30 IT '2 (Jvn Is) 1127 
Cholcrx V. Cannon —p 17 

Immunization of Coat \gajns Lndulant Fc>cr M Ascoh aiul E 
bannli, jo —p 19 

\a\v 3 Treatment ai Economic Problem in Vinca NAD Sharj* 
-P 

l,<e 01 Panama Hat m Tropical Virica J F Corson—p -2 

Lancet, London 

1 in lti2 (Jail Is) 1927 

Causation of Pulmonarv hiuLolisir FuUovving 0[>cratiQn W \ LtsUr 

—p 111 

Nature of Immunity to Implanted Malignant Tumori T Lunisden — 

p. 116 

Hemoptysis of Obscure Origin NI Davidson—p 122 
Gentian \doIet Intravenously in Rheumatic Carditis W Gunn —p 12s 
Induenza Mcnmgitis Cercbrospnul FlnnL D Macnnllan and J Race 
—p 123 

Case of Cancer of Breast \\ G Evans—p 123 
Combmed ^Nmncsia. C N\ inter —p 129 

Cause of Pulmonary Embolism Following Operation —One 
hundred and ninetj-five cases ot pulmonarj embolism follow¬ 
ing operation, and twelve cases tollowing fracture, are com¬ 
pared bj Lister with 4,000 major operations taken at random 
from hospital surgical records The comparison indicates 
that there are two outstanding factors which predispose to 
postoperative embolism—the age of the patient and an 
incision through the anterior abdominal wall In addition, 
iracture of the lemur carries a higli rate of incidence tor this 
complication Free muscular action and well balanced 
respiration, both costal and diaphragmatic, are the most 
important factors m maintaining efficient venous ci'culation 
Free muscular action is conspicuous by its absence in the 
treatment of fracture of the femur, and it is suggested that 
inhibition and diaphragmatic respiration accounts for the 
comparatively high incidence of embolism after operations 
through the anterior abdominal wall Prophylactic measures 
should be directed toward the restoration ot these two func¬ 
tions Massage to the lower limbs and breathing exercises 
should be instituted at the earliest possible moment after any 
abdominal operation, particularly if the patient is over 
40 years of age, and similar precautions should be taken in 
cases of fracture of the femur They should be stopped at 
once if the slightest suspicion arises that a thrombus has 
formed. In addition, particularly m elderly subjects, if it is 
possible to perform an equally efficient operation by any other 
route than by way of the anterior abdominal wall—lor 
instance, some cases of hysterectomy—this route should be 
adopted 

fmmiuuty to Implanted Malignant Tumors — Lumsden 
immune animals inoculated with any trans¬ 
plantable tumor (whether heterologous or homologous) pro- 
uce antibodies toxic to a wide range of malignant growths 
c serum alone is, in the case of an animal immunized 
against a heterologous tumor, lethal to in vitro cultures of 
^le antigenic tumor when sufficient complement is present 
u the serum of an animal immunized against a homologous 
umor kills cultures of the antigenic tumor only in the 
resence of leukocytes appropriately conditioned or of some 
mCre ion from the latter Thus any malignant cell growing 
anM absence of leukocytes, quite uniujured by 

1 odies present in this or any other rat’s serum. Leuko- 
Pan* 1 their special cytase only when extravasated 
this '^rpL^aerobiosis is probably the factor that determines 
^ the tumor cells of all the species studied appear to 
'^°™mon—they contain a common antigenic 
Evidence that this substance is a common etio- 
lular lacking it seems more likely to be some cel- 

constitucnt common to malignant cells since by the 


LVlolONic cfTccta obzcrvcd tliL cell itsclt and not merely its 
nnlioiiancv is destroyed 

Hemoptysis of Obscure Origin—Davidson reports two 
casts In the first cast the hemorrhages were copious and 
rtciirrtd irequcntlv All measures resorted to tailed to check 
the bleeding It was concluded that the source of the bleed¬ 
ing was 111 all probability at the base of the right lung An 
artificial pneumothorax on the right side was created The 
hemorrhage appeared to be controlled to some extent but 
continued in small amounts Next, about 2)4 inches (6 cm ) 
of the right phrenic nerve in the neck was removed Finally, 
the occurrence of two severe hemorrhages led to an open 
operation It was found that the right side of the diaphragm 
was completely paralyzed and was lying up as lar as the 
third rib, being drawn over to the opposite side with each 
inspiration The right lung was completely collapsed, the 
base being adherent to the diaphragm and mediastinum It 
being obvious that separation of the adhesions would not 
produce any further collapse of the lung, an attempt was 
not made to mtertere with them The patient’s subsequent 
progress was imeventiul The second patient succumbed to 
the hemorrhages At the necropsy, a tumor was found in the 
•first upper division oi the left main bronchus It proved to be 
a spheroidal cell carcinoma 

Gentian Violet in Rheumatic Carditis—Seven of the ten 
cases OI rheumatic carditis treated by intravenous injections 
oi gentian violet are reported by Gunn He injects from 
25 to 50 cc of a 025 per cent solution, i e 5 mg per kilo¬ 
gram of body weight Of the ten cases, eight were definitely 
improved, one was apparently uninfluenced, while one case 
did not receive a fair trial From an examination of the 
results. It may he concluded that gentian violet opens a more 
hopeful future in the treatment of blood infections, and is 
worthy of a more extended trial 

Meningitis Cerebrospinal Fluid—The case reported by 
Macmillan and Race followed an attack of influenza Lumbar 
puncture was done twice daily for ten days, and then once 
daily for nine days The results, on the whole were typical 
of an acute meningococcal meningitis, although a few of the 
figures for sodium chloride were so low as to suggest a 
tuberculous infection On one occasion the cerebrospinal 
fluid gave a strongly positive reaction with acetic anhydride 
and sulphuric acid (Harris test for paresis) Two weeks 
later it was negative This suggests that this test, like the 
colloidal gold reaction is dependent on an abnormal ratio 
of albumin to globulin 

Cancer of Breast with Extensive Metaatases —Evans 
removed a cancerous breast with the whole of the axillary fat 
and glands Four days later the breast-flap began to be dis¬ 
colored and the suture line gaped A course of four injec¬ 
tions ot colloidal lead was commenced The flap sloughed 
off, exposing intercostal spaces covered with weak granula¬ 
tion tissue When the raw area had been cleaned for a week 
with hypertonic saline dressings, an attempt to approximate 
the edges was made under gas and oxygen anesthesia Three 
weeks later the patient suddenly felt acute pain and became 
collapsed. Her pulse was imperceptible, a swelling appeared 
above the symphysis pubis, and the left labium became enor¬ 
mously distended and fluctuant She improved m a few hours 
and the swelling subsided and seemed to pass backward into 
the perineum The skin showed later a purple discoloration 
over the labium in tront of the pubes The next day a similar 
attack occurred, but without swelling On the following day 
there was marked air hunger, restlessness, slight abdominal 
distention and dulness in the flanks The pulse could not 
be felt, and the patient died m a few minutes A postmortem 
examination was made Externally a large hematoma of the 
labium was seen to extend dovvm the canal of Nuck. On dis¬ 
section the third, lourth and fifth intercostal muscles were 
found to be completelv replaced by new growth The under¬ 
lying pleura was studded with nodules of new growth and 
the lung was so collapsed that it sank m vrater A pint of 
fluid blood was removed irom the abdomen Large clots 
surrounded the tail ot the pancreas, which, on section was 
full of new growth that had spread directly along the lym¬ 
phatics traversing the diaphragm from the diseased pleura 
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In tl.e tail ot llie iiancrLUS the growth had softened and eroded 
he siiknie vein, thus giving rise to recurrent intrapentoncal 
hemorrhages, and fin dly causing death Ihe siibcutaneons 
einatonia w is due to blood tricking along tlie canal of Niiek 
to tile iieriiieinn 

Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 

1 1 3-) (Jan 1) 1927 

M iKnial Muiuhly ^n(l Morbidity iii Victoria It M All in—n I 
lJ<-iif,i.e ,s Cause of Dentil I McCallmii and J P Dwyer—n 10 
Aiitoi,enoiis V iceiiies in Infectious of IteMuratory 1 net I IJiz ,nd 
' J 1 it7),inld p 13 

1 35(18 dill 8) 1927 
Infant \\> If ire V be iiitlebiiri —p 15 
Diibetes U Corkill—p -10 

Lou Iriiisterie \rrest of I etal Ifnd m ()cei|iiloposterior Position C 
toi,Iilaii—ji 52 

1 6'J lO-i (Jill IS) 1927 
( bulesij stills A Newton—p 09 
I lioleesslosr ipliy j t, 1 dwards —p 78 

1 irai,oniiiiiasis in New Ouiiiea It \V Cdeiilo and f C Ilaebbouse 
— p 79 

Iwo Intussusceptions Alternating with two Adenoiina of Small lluwel 
1 \V D Collier—|i 81 

Mcsenlerie Cyst Siniuhliiiu \cule Post|i ii Inm Dihntioii of btoinacli 
\ I / ee —p 83 

Hypnotic Sntfceslion I Morgan—p 85 

South African Medical Record, Cape Town 

21 537 500 (Dec 25) 1926 

Human Constitutions and Fffects of Indt\idud I'aclora Jil J A dcs 
Ligncris—p 539 

Heart JlloeK II L Heinianii—p 5-14 
1‘ituitary Estract Versus Forceps J Urucc Days —p 547 
Itesearcli \V A Jolly —p 549 

Nihenlures of Crochet Hook E C Cricliloii —p 549 
( ryptopyrexia 111 Children C I I eipoldt ~p 550 
\ctiou of Petrol on Central Nertous System J Pratt Jolinsoii—p 553 


Jour a M a 

April 2, 1927 

classes (a) Myelogenous mononuclear cells (peroxidase 
reaction ,s strongly positive and vital staining ,s neSweT 
Cb) histiocytic mononuclear cells (vital staining is sUongly 
positive, the peroxidase reaction is partly weak or medium 
positive and partly negative), (c) lymphatic mononuclear 
cells (both vita staining and peroxidase reaction are nega¬ 
tive) Venous blood samples were taken, during the earh 
moniiiig, from twenty healthy fasting men between 21 and 27 
Among the mononuclear cells present were myelogenous 
cells, from 3 to 11 per cent, histiocytic cells, from 66 to 92 
per cent lymphocytic cells, from 3 to 26 per cent Among 
all the leukocytes there were myelogenous cells, from 024 
to 1 08 per cent, histiocytic cells, from 3,83 to 8 50 per cent 
lymphatic cells, from 0 21 to 2 08 per cent 

Sei-I-Kwai Medical Journal, Tokyo, Japan 

46 1 n (Jan ) 1927 

''Dtieriiiiiialioii of Total Nitrogen in Urine T Shimoda.—p l 
t-tplialin K Nakamuia—p 7 

Koiiilten Kay Studies on Ossification Stage of Bones of Japanese 
K Hukahori—p 8 

Determination of Total Nitrogen in Urine—The principle 
of the method described by Shimoda is the conversion of the 
larioiis nitrogenous bodies m the urine into ammonium sul¬ 
phate hy boiling with the author’s special digestion mixture 
Ihc ammonia solution is then treated with the Nessler- 
Wiiiker s reagent, and the color produced is compared with 
that of a standard solution of an ammonium salt treated in 
the same way The digestion mixture is made as follows 
To a cooled solution of about 70 cc of water and 3 Gm of 
potassium sulphate, dissolved by boding for a few minutes, 
10 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid and 4 cc of a 10 per 
cent copper sulphate solution are added, made up to 100 cc 
with distilled water free from the least trace of ammonia, 
and then niixeil 


Adventures of a Crotchet Hook —Cncliton rehtes a case in 
i.hich a niidwite attempted to induce abortion hy passing a 
crochet hook into the uterus It slipped out of hand ind 
eventually iieiietrated the uterine wall One month later the 
liook was removed from the lumen of the ileum 


Acta Dermatologica, Kyoto, Japan 

8 627 774 (Nov) 1926 

Tuherciilobis of Uriiiarj Apparatus G Iiiouye —p 627 
'Itching Skill Disease 1 iMatsunaga—p 707 

Plasma Object Carrier for Tissue Cultures H lUitsuliaslii—p 715 
Scrocheroical Stmlies on lleateJ and Cold Tissue Extracts Administered 
I’areiiterally f K lujita—p 721 
Id II K lujita—p 741 

'Superinfection of Congenital Syiiliilitic B Taslnro—p 753 

Itching Skin Disease —The disease described hy Matsunaga 
IS a scahics-likc itching caused hy a species of Lyroglyphus 
Sulphur and tar preparations are specific preparations used 
in treatment 

Superinfection in Congenital Syphilis—Taslnro’s patient 
was 25 years of age He presented all the stigmas of con¬ 
genital syphilis, also an old cliancre, bilateral inguinal 
adenitis, and syphilids on the head, face, trunk and upper 
arms Serologic tests were strongly positive, and remained 
so for a long time after treatment with arspheiianiiiie was 
begun Scrotal inoculation of a rabbit with an extirpated 
lymph node caused typical lesions to appeal which contained 
spirochetes in large mimbers 


Naval Medical Association Bulletin, Tokyo, Japan 

15 13 14 (Jail ) 1927 

'Studies of Human Blood Histiocytes with Vild Staining Method m 
Test Tube J I yeyoiiahara—p 13 

Staining Blood for Histiocytes —to 2 cc of citiated blood 
taken from the elbow vein, Uyeyonaliara adds 0 5 cc or i 
4 ner cent sodium carmine solution This mixture is left in 
the incubator for eight hours at 37 C Ihen smear speci¬ 
mens are prepared and dried On these prepara ions the 
iieroxidase reaction is tested according to Sato and Sekiya s 
^ .r, I Flemaluni is used for nuclear stains The mono- 

mcle'ar cells of human blood may then be classified into three 


Tohoku Journal of Experimental Medicine, Sendai, 

Japan 

S 113 236 (Dec 25) 1926 

•Carbon Monoxide Hyperglycemia in Bilaterally Splauchuectomized Rabbit 
S Mikanii—ji 113 

•Iiiftuetice of Alkalis on Carbon Monoxide Hyperglycemia in Rabbits 
S Mikami —p 129 

Hemolytic Action of Proteus Bacilli N Nishina and Y Ikegami 
—p 142 

Identity of Lipase and Esterase J ■traaki—p 146 
•Colorimetric Method for Determination of Potassium in Blood S I 
Yoshimatsu —p 174 

Applicability of Complement Fixation Reaction in Urotiiberculosis II 
M Takahala—p 180 

Complement Tixatioii Reaction in Urinary Tuberculosis M Takahata 

—p 201 

Detoxicating Hormone of Liver I A Sato—p 232 
Id 11 S 1 Yoshimatsu and A Sato—p 234 


Carbon Monoxide Hyperglycemia —The results of Mikami’s 
investigations agree, on the whole, with those of the asphyxia 
experiments (oxygen lack, etc ) of Kellaway and others 


Influence of Alkalis on Carbon Monoxide Hyperglycemia 
-Mikami asserts that sodium bicarbonate, sodium carbonate, 
hsodium phosphate and sodium hydroxide given intravenously 
nay exert a remarkable inhibitory influence on the hyper- 
dycemia and glycosuria of a rabbit poisoned by a hypodermic 
njection of carbon monoxide gas 
Determination of Potassium in Blood—In Yoshimatsu’s 
nethod, the potassium is precipitated as potassium cobalt- 
utnte either in the acetic acid solution of blood ashed or in 
iiidduted serum, by adding an excess of the sodium cobalt- 
iitnte reagent The precipitate is dissolved with nitric acid 
iiid then reduced with the addition of dimethylglyoxim and 
odium sulphide The color thus developed is compared vvitli 
he color of the standard solution Yoshimatsu says that 
lotassium may be determined in 02 cc of Wood or 1 0 cc of 
erum with an error not greater than ± a per cent Kesul 
ibtaiiied by K-amer’s and the author’s method for potas- 
,um determination are within an average ° -j 

er cent Potassium added to serum may be recovered almost 

uantitatively 
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Archives de Medecme des Enfants, Pans 

29 ol7 630 (Nov ) 1926 

*E 5 =^ntuil ComuUions in Infants. G IIeu>cr and J Longcliampt p 617 
Diagnosis of Miliary Tuberculosis in Infants U Stankicwic? p 63- 

Ca«5 of Familial Staph>lococcus Infection H Birbicr —p 6a0 
IdcnolrmplioceleJ md Congenital L) mpbangiomai \ B Marfan on I 
P Schmilc.—p 6aa 

Propb\laxis or Serum Sickness J Comb> —p 659 

Essential Convulsions in Young Children—Heu>i.r ami 
Longcliampt s experience includes several hundred observa¬ 
tions on essential convulsions The fundamental sjmptonis 
of the disease are suddenness oi onset, loss of consciousness 
and motor disturbances The latter are represented most 
trequentlj bj tonic spasms Convulsions in infants are con¬ 
sidered as identical with epilcpsj in adults, the two induced 
bj the same factors Convulsions occur in infants when there 
Is an organic lesion of the central nervous sjstcm The 
lesion maj be caused bj obstetric trauma or bj acquired or 
inherited infections, among winch sjphilis is tlie most fre¬ 
quent. The prognosis is rather grave since the convulsions 
raaj be precursors of a nervous or mental disease, or death 
may occur from larvngospasm Prolonged aiitis>philitii. 
treatment is recommended even when clinical and serologic 
examinations are negative 

Cases of Familial Staphylococcus Infection —In one of 
Barbier’s observations, a pregnant woman and her husband 
presented a series of stjes The infant born to them appeared 
healtlij at birth, but six dajs later developed an aoscess of 
the breast, lollowed bj osteomjelitis of a rib In another 
case, furunculosis was observed in children and adults of four 
tarailies closelj related, also, m two persons who came into 
occasional contact with members of these families The 
staphjlococcus infection appeared under various manifes¬ 
tations, such as otitis osteomjelitis empjema and successive 
attacks of appendicitis 

BuUetms de la Societe Medicale des Hopitaux, Pans 

30 1737 1857 6) 1927 

Melanotic Sarcoma of the Bmim G Gutllam and J Darquier —p I7S3 
*Pniiiary Hjpertroph) of the Heart m a \ oung Chdd. J Cathala.—p 1793 
Comparison of Deviation Reaction m Tuberculous and Syphilitic Scrums 
M Renaud and Petitmaire —p 1803 

Duodenal Form of Cancer of the Pancreas Macaigne and Ivicaud — 
P 1807 

EtJoIogj of Certain Bronchiectases M Leon Kindberg and R. Kourilskj 
~p 1812 

Sipp>'^s Method m Treatment of Peptic Ulcer F Laportc—p 1819 
*Rccurrcncc of Ascites in Atrophic Cirrhosis M Gamier and \ 
Oumanakj —p 1822 

Significance of Pol>T>cptidemia Index and of Deamination Index A 
Pucch and P Cristol— p. 1828 

* Synthalin in Treatment of Diabetes P ^lerklen and M Wolf — 
P 1834 

Primary Hypertrophy of the Heart m a Young Child.—In 
Cathala’s patient, a child aged 2, the disease started with 
general dropsj simulating acute hjdremic nephritis This 
was followed bj a sjndrome characterized by hjpertrophj of 
the heart, enlargement of the liver, tachycardia and ejanosis 
On necropsj, tlie myocardium appeared notably hypertrophied 
Lesions of the valves, pericardium or vessels could not be 
tound The mjocardiac fibers were unaltered, the kidnejs 
intact. Important lesions were present only in the supra- 
reiials, under the form of sclerosis It is believed that reduced 
functioning of the suprarenals may have been responsible for 
the subsequent failure of the heart The hjpertrophy of the 
mjocardium is considered, however as a pnfnary lesion 
similar to Laubo’s mjocardia The pathogenesis ot this 
cardiac hypertrophy is as jet uncertain. 

Hecurrence of Ascites m the Course of Atrophic Cirrhosis 
^cnier and Oumanskj describe a case of atrophic cirrhosis 
m the hver with ascites in an alcoholic subject. It was estab- 
ished that the patient had been treated for ascites twelve 
Jears before Dunng the long interval, the man did not com¬ 
plain of anj special discomfort The first attack of ascites 
was cured bj eleven punctures, rest and milk diet, the second 
tack was tatal It is considered that m cirrhosis the hjdro- 
f ot the organism is disturbed. Deficient 

ibition oi the skin and possiblj of all other iis,ues causes 
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accumulation of fluid in the lacunar spaces, especiallj 
peritoneum Drjness of the skin and the positive hvdroplulia 
reaction usuallj observed in atrophic cirrhosis tend to confirm 
the thcorv Restoration of normal imbibition coincides with 
disappearance of ascites However, the cirrhosis is not cured, 
It becomes latent Consequcntlj the ascites maj recur 
“Synthahn” in Treatment of Diabetes —Frank in Breslau, 
recentiv prepared a product supposed to possess an action 
analogous to that of insulin The product, called sjnthalin, 
has as its most important ingredient guanidine which is able 
to induce hjpogivcemia under certain conditions Merklen 
and Well used the product m two patients with grave dia¬ 
betes and acctonuria Their experience was that it could 
neither replace insulin nor serve as an adjuvant to it 

Comptes Rendus de la Societe de Biologie, Pans 

03 1461 l3l9 (Dec. 17) 1926 Partial Index 

•Sulphur Function of the Liver 31 Loeper ct al—p 1467 
^Action of Epinephrine and of Am>l Nitrite on Local Edema E Schul 
mann and J 3Iarck —p 1474 

•Excretion of Punnea by the Hepatopanercas E Fischer—p 1476 
Iniluencc of Embo^oal Juice and of Peptone on Cicatrization R Walhch- 
—p 14S0 

•Blood Plasma in Treatment of Ulcers. R Wallxch—p- 1432 
•Microscopic Study of L>si5b> Bactenopbage. J da Costa Cruz—p 1501 
Gases ot the Blood m Suprarenal Insufficicnc> O 31 Pico and V 
Dculofcu—p JoO:) 

*\oIume of Blood in Suprarenal Insufficiency O 31 Pico Estrada — 
p 1506 

•Action of Venoms on Diffusion of Various Substances Through Organs 
B A Hous a> and P 3Iazzocco—p la09 
•Action of \ enoms on Blood Composition. B A Houssay ct al—p 1510 
•Action of Pituitarj Extract on Metabolism. M R Castex and M 
Schtcingart—p 1512 

•Action of Ergot on the Blood Picture. L. Ruuth-—p lal3 
•Treatment of Pulmonar> Gangrene with Serum A. Flaum.—p 151S 

Retention and Oxidation of Sulphur in the Liver—Loeper, 
Garcin and Lesure recall their previous researches, which 
demonstrated that blood sulphur is retained m the liver where 
It IS oxidized and utilized for formation of bilirubin The 
sulphur in the liver originates from lood and from hemoljsis 
in the spleen The disintegration products of hemoljsis 
appear in the liver under the form of sulphur iron, biliarj 
pigment and amino-acids In pigmentary cirrhosis, the liver 
contains 0 9 per cent of sulphur, m ordinarj cirrhosis 
0J9 per cent, while a normal liver contains 0 72 per cent 
Decreased oxidation m a pathologic liver results in excess of 
neutral sulphur in the blood 

Action of Epinephrine and Amyl Nitrite on Local Edema 
—Scliulmann and Marek injected 0 1 cc. of phjsiologic sodium 
chloride solution into the auricular vem in rabbits The local 
edema usuallj disappeared in from four to seven minutes In 
one series of animals the injection of the solution was pre¬ 
ceded by an intravenous injection of epinephrine in the other 
ear In these the edema persisted eleven minutes In another 
senes of animals the injection of epinephrine was replaced 
by inhalation of amjl nitnte The edema lasted only two 
minutes The results confirm the participation of the periph¬ 
eral capillaries in the formation of certain edemas The 
factors of this participation raaj be multiple changes in the 
speed of the blood stream, in the caliber of the capillaries 
and in the permeabilitj of the walls 

Excrebon of Punne Substances by the Hepatopancreas of 
Crustacea—Fischer found that the hepatopancreas of crus- 
Ucea excretes cellular inclusions, containmg, probablj, purine 
substances Cuenot noted excretion of injected pigments and 
methjlene blue bj the hepatopancreas These tacts tend to 
confirm the ‘excretorv function’ of the glandular organ 
Tissue Culture in Healing of Ulcers — Wallich obtained 
good results in wound healing with dressings moistened with 
the juice of the embrjonal tissue of the fowl Later he used 
a 09 per cent physiologic solubon containing 5 per cent of 
Wittes peptone. (The pa of the solution was about 73) 
Compresses soaked m this solution were applied to rebellious 
varicose ulcers, also to ulcers from electrocoagulation in 
patients with lupus or nevocarcinoma The compresses were 
applied dailj or with an interval of one daj The peptone 
solubon proved greatlj to promote the process of healing 
Jn another senes ot patients, ulcers irom electrocoagulation 
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ucn. trL Itul with plasina of the patient’s own hlood The 
of the iileer was filled with the plasma, which soon 
became trnisforincd into a clot adhering closely to the 
adjacent tissue It was covered with a dressing soaked in a 
1 per cent solution of peptonized serum ihe applie ition ot 
tile plasma was repe Ued two or three times, then the dress¬ 
ings alone were continued Hialing was rapi^l and the scars 
\^ere supple, even in two pitients aged 68 and 79 ihe aetioii 
of the embryonal juiee ind ol the peptone mu he due not only 
to the trephoiie’s eoiitained in these suhst inees, hut also to 
the induced afflux of leukocytes Kesearehes are now going 
on to asceitun whether autoplasma or heterojil isnia can he 
idv uU igeously used m tissue grafting and whether it may 
laior the production of osteohl ists in a hone e ivity fioiii 
destruction of tissue 

Lysis from Bacteriophage Observed Under the Microscope 
~t ost 1 Cruz studied microscopically the morphologic changes 
oeeurring in bacteria during lysis Ihe research was made 
null Ij icteriojih ige specific for Mexiier's bacillus It appeared 
that in living bacteria the pheiioniena of osmosis are not 
identical with those in mere dialyzable membranes In the 
lormer there is a special mechanism regulating, to a certain 
extent, the pissage of water and of salts Injury to the bac¬ 
terial nienibraiie nilhctcd by the liaeteriophage annihilates 
this regulating mechanism and the baeterium breaks up Ihe 
phenomena are of a physical nature 


A M A 
-APfiit 2, 1927 

Antigangrenous Serum m Treatment of Gangrene of the 
Lung Flaum employed antigangrenous serum in eight cases 
of pulmonary pngrene From 20 to 80 cc of the serum 
needed into the muscles daily A total dose of from 40 to 
300 cc was given A favorable action was observed m six 
Within eleven years forty-one cases of pulmonary gangrene 
were treated with the serum, 32 per cent of the pafients 
recovered or improved, the remaining grew worse or died 

Presse Medicale, Pans 

35 113 128 (Jan 26} 1927 
Mineral Waters on Neurotoxins G Billard— 

I’lireiiicotono and Abdominal Tonus A Bernou—p 115 
Note on I tioloKy of Venerea! Granuloma M Favre—p 117 
liitradermil UtacUon in Diagnosis of Echinococcosis G Idiofc—p 118 

Phrenicotomy and Abdominal Tonus — Bernou says that 
ascent of the diaphragm, on which the result of phrenicotomy 
partly depends parallels the increase of the abdominal tonus, 
which as used here means the tension of gases m the intestine 
Ascent of the diaphragm is favored by the recumbent or 
lateral position (on the treated side) Restoration of a nor¬ 
mal vagosympathetic tonus is another measure that enhances 
ahdotnmal toiius Milk and vegetable diets induce gases 
whicli maiiilam tiie intestinal tension, while meat lowers it 
A supporting belt is indispensable when the patient gets up 


The Gases of the Blood m Suprarenal Insufficiency—Pico 
and Deulofeii made observations on suprareiialectomiaed dogs 
rile oxygen capacity of tlie blood increased, probably ai cou- 
iiection with concenlrition of hlood corpuscles Saturation 
of the venous blood with oxygen decreased, owing, presum¬ 
ably, to reduction in the \oIume of the blood and to slowing 
of tile blood stream The carbonic anliydride dimmisbed, 
especially in the arterial blood, because of hyperpiiea 1 lii 
ch inges in tlie blood resemble those described liy Henderson 
in sliock, wliicli result finally m acapnia 
Volume of the Blood in Suprarenal Insufficiency—Pico 
Fstrada asserts tliat in suprarenalectomized dogs the total 
mass of the blood and the volume of the plasma are reduced 
General dehydration of the organism occurs Tlie pheiioniena 
are similar to those in shock 


Influence of Snake’s Venom on Phenomena of Diffusion — 
The isolated organs of various annuals were treated with 
cobra's venom Diffusion of potassium was noted constantly, 
that of phospliales was less regular Tlie production of lactic 
acid was frequently increased Diffusion of potassium by 
the organs testifies to cytolytic action by the venom In 
collaboration witli Marenzi, the authors continued then 
researclies on dogs Snake venom was injected into the vein 
Hemolysis and decrease in tlie number of erythrocytes 
resulted Potassium and phosphates, originating from prod¬ 
ucts of hemolysis, possibly also from tissues, increased in the 
jilasma A transient lowering of the alkali reserve was mani¬ 
fest during the shock, also a slight increase of the M due 
sometimes to polypnea 

Action of Pituitary Extract on Basal Metabolism —Castex 
and Schtemgart administered extract of the posterior pituitarj^ 
lobe to two healthy persons, to six patients witli disease of 
the thyroid, to two with disease of the pituitary, and to one 
diabetic patient In ten, the basal metabolism increased, in 
one instance tlie increase was 27 per cent The '^Ub^ 
changes were more pronounced ni persons witli a thyroid 
disturbance than in healthy persons In patients with pitui¬ 
tary insufficiency the basal metabolism remained sometimes 

"'influence of Extract of Ergot on the Blood Picture —Ruuth 
exnerimented on rabbit’s blood Injection of the animals 
eTtract of ergot induced a slight and transient thrombo- 
^ succeeded by a marked and persisting thrombocytosis 
M same time^ the number of polymorphic leukocytes 

A V increased Iherefore, extract of ergot is considered 
luSul stimulant of the bone marcow, while as a 
Ant of the lymphocyte-producing organs it is insignifi 
^umffianf o the y P^ed corpuscles was not influenced 

Ty the eAgr riie latter caused . gradual loss of weight in 

the animals 


35 129 144 (Jan 29) 1927 
rieplunliasis of the Vulva Hudcio and Rabut—p 129 
*1 aleral i'anpcriloncal Incision in Renal Operations Patel et a! —p 130 
• 1 iibal Pregiijiicy Visible Under the Microscope H Bonneau —p 133 
Cardiac Output in Sian L Binet—p 134 
Practical Psychology P Desfosses—p 139 

Lateral Paraperitoneal Incision in Renal Surgery—Patel, 
Creyssel and Vachey prefer a lateral paraperitoneal incision 
lo a lumbar mcisioii in surgery on the kidney The lateral 
method allows a larger exposure Ligation of the renal 
pedicle is thus facilitated, the ureter is easily controlled, the 
presence of supplementary renal arteries or of adhesions is 
readily recognized and hemorrhage can thereby be averted, 
and a voluminous kidney can be removed without difficulty 
Congenital hydronephrosis, a massive tuberculous kidney or 
malignant tumor of the organ are indications for lateral para¬ 
peritoneal incision The authors give the details of their 
technic for the incision 

Tubal Pregnancy Confirmed on Microscopic Exammation 
—Bonneau’s patient, a young woman, presented signs of intra- 
abdomnia! hemorrhage Clinical examination suggested the 
diagnosis of extra-uterme pregnancy on the right side 
Laparotomy was performed The fallopian tube appeaj'ed 
normal, m the ovary was found a ruptured and bleeding 
follicular cyst The right adnexa were removed, and the 
patient recovered On histologic examination, a placenta, the 
size of a grain of wheat, was discovered in the oviduct The 
rupture of the ovarian follicular cyst and the bleeding could 
have occurred in connection with the tubal pregnancy The 
einliryo was not discovered 


ihweizensche medizmische Wocbenscbrift, Basel 

57 1 24 (Jan 1) 1927 

iical and Laboratory Diagnosis F de Quervain —p 1 
,011 of Methyl Alcohol C Egg —P 5 

Iformatioiis of the Extremities. P F Nigst —p 7 C td ^ 
demic Polyneuritis with Meningism M Roch and G Bickel p 18 
mniple rreatment for Extensile Burns. Paravicn,-p 22 

Imical and Laboratory Diagnosis— Quervain discusses 
aee-old differences between medicine as an art and as a 
nee The latter view seems lately to have become too 
Jommaiit He points out various errors that may be made 
the physician who is sending the material as well as by 
laboratory The physician should properly evaluate the 
jratory results before he arrives at the diagnosis He 
uld learn how much can be found without the aid of a 

he oSan.sm and thus behaves like an anorganic poison 
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A \co dangcroui leature of mcthjl alcohol is the fact that 
itb narcotic action ib less than that of ethyl alcohol Con¬ 
sequently people are apt to drink more of it 

Pediatna, Naples 

33 1 56 (Jan 1) 1927 

-•Treatment of Pjogenic SepsiJ M GiulTre —p 1 
Complement Fixation in (^ictenpox V F Canolli p 13 
Purulent Pleurisj in the ^e\^ Born. S Fabrn —p 23 
Colon Bacillus Arthritis m Infanc> S Ciaccia —p 36 

Treatment of Pyogenic Sepsis —Giuffrc had good results in 
areatment of septicemias with intravenous injections of dosCS 
ab small as 005 cc of streptococcus or staphilococcus 
-vaccines 

PoUclimco, Rome 

24 1-44 (Jan 3) 1927 
Primary PenvMical Abscess, D Taddci —p J 
Rat Bite Fever m Sicil> V Russo—p 8 
Anthrax R, ilarcer—p 10 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

43 1 24 (Jan. 3) 1927 

Classification and Treatment of Diabetes G Inr —p 1 
\incbla3i9 of the Lucr \ Toraasclli —p 3 
Technic for Blood Transfusion M -(V, Dogliotti —p A 
Bilateral Artificial Pneumothorax F Russi —p 6 
Phagedenic Tropical Llcer G 31 \cjrotti —p 9 

Edema of Lungs During Labor m Pneuniothorax Patient. D Paternoster 

—p 18 

Amebiasis of the Liver—Tomaselli reports two cases of 
amebiasis of the liver The blood scrum from both patients 
agglutinated BacUnuin iiuhtciisis The Wassermaim reaction 
was strongl} positive in one of the patients and did not 
change after antibjphilitic treatment After injections of 
emetine hjdrochlonde, both patients recovered and the sero- 
reactions became negative. 

Edema of Lungs During Labor in Pneumothorax Patient — 
In Paternoster s patient a therapeutic pneumothora.\ for 
tuberculosis was instituted early in the pregnancy (two and 
■one-half months) Three months later an effusion developed, 
but the patient felt well During labor she suffered a grave 
attack of pulmonary edema She died from miliary tuber¬ 
culosis a year later 

Archives Latino-Amer de Pediatna, Buenos Aires 

20!6617b8 (Nov) 1926 
PycliUs m Infantb L. Morquio —p 661 

AtjpicaJ Hemorrhagic Tuberculous Septicemia. G Ardoi Alfaro—p 690 
Treatment or Lar>-ngcal Papillomas in Children J C iluujo—p 700 
Case of Multiple Skin Lesions R. Capurro—p 713 
Scleroderma Neonatorum. H R. Gazia —p 720 

^Insulm Therapj m Infants. R Berro and M A. jaureguy —p 724 
•Hematuna as Only Sign of Kidney Stones M T Vallino —p 739 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Pyelitis in Infants —Morquio 
analyzes ninety-four cases The age varied from 2 mouths 
(four cases) to over 1 year (thirty-two cases) Fifty-eight 
were girls and thirty-six. boys Most cases developed m 
autumn or winter Many of the patients were breast-fed 
Forty cascb were secondary to a gastro-intestinal or pul¬ 
monary disturbance, forty-six seemed to be primary, eight 
latent The disease is usually marked by sudden, slight fever, 
palpable kidney and pus in the unne, but these sy mptoras may 
vary considerably It may exhibit several flare-ups before 
disappearing completely The urinalysis must be repeated, 
45 the pus may not be detected until the second or third 
examination Pyelitis may be differentiated from pneumonia 
by the absence of dyspnea and the ranty in his practice of 
pneumonia in infants, from meningitis by the lack of nuchal 
stiffness, by Kernig’s sign, and, if necessary, by lumbar punc¬ 
ture, from otitis by urinalysis, though the two may coexist, 
*>Phoid by blood cultures, the Widal test and urinalysis 
Differential diagnosis from tuberculosis is harder, but the 
swn test and history help Morquio has never seen a case 
of tuberculous pyelitis The prognosis, serious in febrile 
tuberculosis, is favorable in pyelitis In all cases except one 
toe colon bacillus was isolated In one staphyplococci were 
c only organisms present and in another colon bacilli and 
pneumococci were associated. Methenamine, from 01 to 


02 Gm a day, and two or three small enemas of 1 per cent 
methylene blue daily usually yielded excellent results Vac¬ 
cines proved of hardly any use Bernheim used catheter 
drainage successtully in a girl, aged 8 months 

Treatment of Laryngeal Papillomas m Children—After 
laryngostoniy and even tracheotomy had failed in the treat¬ 
ment of laryngeal papillomas in three children, aged, respec¬ 
tively, 2, 8 and 10 years, Munyo successfully tried roentgen 
ravs In multiple papillomas hard to remove by the natural 
routes, a laryngostomy must be pertormed first Th_ irradia¬ 
tion IS especially useful in preventing recurrences 

Bloody Urine as Only Sign of Kidney Stone—In a girl 
14 years old, the only sign ot renal calculus for nine years 
had been occasional blood in the urine. Neither pain nor 
tenderness developed at any time A tentative diagnosis of 
nephrolithiasis was confirmed by the roentgen rays 

Boletin de la Soc de Cirugia de Chile, Santiago 

4 197 213 (Nov 24) 1926 

Osteosarcoma of the Superior Maxilla 31 J Barrenecbea —p 197 
\ cstcovaginal Fistulas E Bunstcr—p 198 
•Foreign Bodies in the Abdomen F Navarro.—p 203 
Castrcclom> for Carcinoma of the Stomach A. Covarrubias —p 208 

Foreign Bodies in the Abdomen —Navarro describes the 
foreign bodies found by him m the abdominal cavity in an 
experience of more than twenty years For fourteen years 
following ovariectomy a woman suffered continually from 
abdominal disturbances \n exploratory laparotomy brought 
to light a pair ot forceps wrapped in omentum and loops of 
intestine The adhesions were such that m loosening the 
forceps the intestinal wall was tom in three places The 
patient recovered The cause of a persistent fistula was 
found in a sponge left behind in removing the gallbladder 
In a woman operated on for a gynecologic lesion, a fecal fis¬ 
tula formed in the operation wound and a sponge was detected 
inside On operating for appendicitis a fish bone was found 
in an abscess near the appendiv Navarro has removed drain¬ 
age tubes from the pleural cavity (two cases), from the peri¬ 
toneal cavity (one case) and from the axillary region (two 
cases) The symptoms of foreign bodies in the abdomen vary 
according to their location Nowadays all such mishaps are 
far more uncommon than formerly 

Medicma Ibera, Madnd 

1 29 56 (Jan. 8) 1927 

•Induced Gl>cemia m Syphilis C Blanco Soler and P Blasco—p 29 

The Blood Sugar m Syphilis—In twenty-two patients with 
syphilis, Blanco and Blasco administered 25 Gm of glucose 
in 250 cc of water on an empty stomach In 63 59 per cent 
the blood sugar rose abnormally In Spam from 009 to 01 
per cent is accepted as a normal fasting standard for blood 
sugar In 909 per cent of the patients, the fasting blood 
sugar was excessive In some cases an induced hyper¬ 
glycemia IS necessao to discover the disordered carbohydrate 
metabolism Syphilis may injure the pancreas secondarily 
as well as the liver 

Prensa Medica Argentma, Buenos Aires 

13 693 720 (Dec. 30) 1926 

PseudocaMty Syndrome in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. J Palacio and 
M Calvo—p 693 

Adenoni>oma of the Lterus E. Baztemca, Jr—p 697 

•Hepatic Function m Suprarenalcctomircd Dogs O Pico FIstrada_p 701 

Giardia Cams and Giardia Intestinalls D Grecnn-ay_p 704 

-A Case of Huge Hydronephrosis A VVjbert.—p 706 
Fluorine and Public Health. L. Goldcmberg—p 708 
Inaueuce of Fat on Bde Cholesterol H Salomon—p 7 il 

Hepatic FnncUon Following Snprarenalectomy—After com 
pletely removing the suprarenals in dogs Pico found hepatic 
deficiency as shown by the discharge of tetrachlorohthalein 
Depression of liver function may be largely responsible for 
the complex symptomatology oi suprarenal incompetence 

Revista Mexicana de Biologia, Mexico City 

6 205 242 (Dec.) 1926 

•Formation of Corpus Lutcum E. Ramirez.—p 205 
\ Study of Pulque. P Lindner —p 221 
Improvement of Hydromel P Lindner_p 224 
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The Corpus Luteum in the Hen and in Mammals -From 

brooding hen, Ramirez concludes 
111 tiJ n P^Snant condition in mammals is already outlined 
the hatching of birds Brooding hens also possess a true 
homologous corpus luteum Physiologic research of this 
type on birds would seem a promising field 


Joys A H A 
Apeil 2, 1927 


Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 

33 1721 1796 (Dec 30) 1926 

rcbrilc Icrtnrj Syphilis Locnlizcd in the Muscles J C 
p 1721 ^ 

dirocy loses P Esciidcro and M E Varela 


Archiv fur exp Pathologie and Pharmak., Leipzig 

IIS 131 258 (Novf 1926 
•Pharmacology of Iron E Starkenstein —p 131 
Volume of Heart Beat W iMobitz and A Grosse-p 192 
Diurctin and Tumefaction of Serum Protein K Beckmann—p an 
Graphic Registration of Perfusion Fluid R Rossler-p 230 
ituitary Preparations and Blood Pressure A. Leimdorfer—p 233 

Pharmacology of Iron-In Starkenstem’s experiments on 

Navarro— iron was always partially excreted 

in the urine after intravenous injection of iron compounds in 
winch the metal constituents appears as a complex ion The 

^7'’irL!cnx-'p'T735"''‘' Cancer Salts IS dependent on the anion ^ The°Vomp5ex fer^c’^ion 

icmams intact in the organism Typical iron poisoning uas 
characterized by two stages a primary anesthetic and a 
secondary convulsive stage Ferrous salts and the ferrous 
constituent of complex ions were detoxicated by administra¬ 
tion of calcium salts 

Effect of Pituitary Preparations on Blood Pressure—Leim- 
dorfer made intralumbar and intravenous injections of pitui¬ 
tary preparations m anesthetized or decerebrate cats during 
artificial respiration When injected into the lumbar cord 
they produced a marked increase in the blood pressure This 
was apparently caused by stimulation of higher brain centers 
Ligation of the spinal cord m the cervical region abolished 
the effect Intralumbar injection of epinephrine did not 
heighten the blood pressure 


1739 


Dislocitioii of Diiial Epiiihjsis of the Ulna O E Mazzini —o 
TrcatniLiit of SnnlliioN M L BliiUlz —p 17 AI 
Tuborculosih of the Ltcr m. Ci.r\i\ \ J Beiigolca ami A J Patlovsky 
—P 17-17 

Headaches from "Sanocrysin ” \ Cetraiigolo —p 1751 

IiiOLulatioiis of KiLsclguhr in the Musckb of the Hen D Brachetto 
Brian —p 1752 

'Comparatnc Study of the \\ asserinann and Kahn Tests J Bacigalupo 
and M J \ ergnolle —p 1755 
Diphtheria in the Vdult R E Vaccarezza —p 1757 C cn 
Encumococcus b jndidy mitis in an Infant R Landiear—ji 1776 
Abstracted elscuherc 

\rtilicial Pneumothorax in Infancy J F Alieres —p 1777 
Keraous Injuries from \rtihcial Pneumothorax E R Torres—p 1779 

The Wassermann and Kahn Tests—Among 250 serums 
tested bv Bacigalupo and Vcrgnolle, the Wassermann reaction 
proved positne m 29 per cent and the Kahn reaction m 21 60 
per cent The prccipit ition test was negative in nineteen 
Wassermann-positn c specimens The Kahn test seems to 
them, therefore, less sensitne than the Wassermann 

31 1 64 (Jan 6) 1927 

•Treatment of Eclampsia \ Peralta Ramos and A J Guiroy —p 2 
Case of Castellant’s Bronchial Spirochetosis J J Viton et al —p 6 
Treatment of Sarcoma and Osteosarcoma by Deep Roentgen Ray Therapy 
J Gutierrez —p 10 

Megasigmoid Douglas’ Culdcsac R Finochictto—p 31 
Basal Metabolism m Obesity Preceding Puberty M Schteingart and 
F Bazan —p 33 

Results with Ferran's Antialpha Vaccine B Soria—p 36 

Treatment of Eclampsia —At the Rivadavia Hospital the 
treatment of eclampsia has been S3Stematized on a basis ot 
Stroganoff-Zweiffel’s mctliod, quiet, eliminatives and diet If 
this fails, other measures, such as induced labor, but with a 
minimum of trauma, forceps, or, more rarely, lumbar punc¬ 
ture, are resorted to In fifty cases during pregnancy, labor 
or the puerperium, onlj two women died from eclampsia 
Two other maternal deaths were caused by erysipelas and 
hemorrhage from placenta praevia The fetal death rate 
reached 3269 per cent Among the ten puerperal cases there 
was neither maternal nor fetal mortality 

Siglo Medico, Madnd 

79 129 164 (Feb 5) 1927 

•Sexual Theory of Conduct C Juarros —p 129 
Anaphylaxis or Hypersensitiveness M Salazar—p 131 C tu 
Present Status of freatincnt of Tuberculosis J Values Lambea p lo/ 
The Slight Fever G Maranon—p 140 C’tn 

A Forerunner of Freud —^Juarros quotes at length a pas¬ 
sage from “Gargantua” to prove that Rabelais in the sixteenth 
century had already dwelt on the role played by the anal 
region in determining an individual’s character Mere 
guessing or sagacious observation’” 

79 165 196 (Feb 12) 1927 

•Hemeralopia and Nyctalopia Valle y Aldabalde—p 165 
Treatment of Tuberculosis J Valdes Lambea--p 16b Lta 
Pathologic Physiology of the Blood J Blanc Fortacm and 
tinez Pineiro—p 171 

The Little Fever G Maranbn—p 173 C’td 
Hemeralopia or Nyctalopia -Valle reviews the definitions 
the dictionaries of several languages to prove that hemera- 
means mght-blmdness and nyctalopia day-blindness 
The term nyctalopia was used with that acceptation by Hip- 
rpipn and Plmy Hemeralopia is a newer word and 
Sen t ^^ytology if rather doubtful If nyctalopia already 
Sf lor “avbl..Klness, there would not be any use .n 
bringing out another word with the same meaning 
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Archiv fur khnische Chirurgie, Berlin 

1-43 1 244 (Oct 18) 1926 

•Localized and Generalized Osteitis Fibrosa F Mandl —p 1 
End Results of Payrs Operation for Hallu-x Valgus T Huhne—p 47 
Surgery of the Heart and Pericardium H Wagner—p 58 
Roentgen Ray Diagnosis of Fracture of the Spine A Puschel—p 78 
Albrecht Ulzer's Halogen Solution E Risak —p 91 
•Relations Between Saliva and Diseases of the Stomach R Demel—p 101 
Tumor of the Vagus S Sekiguchi and T Oije—p 113 
•Results of Sjprareualectomy m Gangrene B Herzberg—p 125 
•Changes in the Base of the Skull from Tumor of the Pituitary H 
•tngerer—p 147 

Origin and Treatment of Peptic Jejunal Ulcer H Florcken and E 
Steden—p 173 

•Roentgenotherapy of Metastatic Bone Tumors J Borak —p 185 
•Disturbances of Acid Base Equilibrium by Anesthetics I Wymer — 

p 200 

Diverticulum of the Small Intestine Harttung—p 234 
Perforation of Small Intestine in Tuberculous Salpingitis W Boss — 
p 238 

Localized and Generalized Osteitis Fibrosa —Although 
possessing an anatomic similarity, localized and generalized 
osteitis fibrosa present distinct differences in etiology, sjmp 
toms, prognosis and treatment We now seem to have evi¬ 
dence, Mandl states, that the localized form develops from 
marrow hematomas and that the generalized form is related 
to rachitis and osteomalacia and is closely connected ivitli 
disturbances of the endocrine system, particularly of the 
parathyroids In simple cysts healing is often induced by the 
mere relief of pressure through puncture, and reliable cases 
of recurrence after radical operation are unknown In the 
generalized form, on the contrary, the prognosis is unfavor¬ 
able Mandl’s experience contradicts the widespread view 
that bone cysts often heal spontaneously or that cure of the 
cyst frequently follows fracture He advises operation on the 
occasion of the first fracture Resection with bone trans¬ 
plantation is performed when the bony shell is too thin to 
allow hope of bone regeneration from mere incision and 
curettage He cites a number of cases, among them one of 
cyst of a rib, in which the differential diagnosis from sarcoma 
was very difficult, even at operation 

The Relations Between SaUva and Diseases of the Stomach 
—Demel found that, in the dog, removal of the parotid, sub- 
maxillary and sublingual glands resulted in retardation of the 
healing of wounds of the gastric mucosa He found, further¬ 
more that the amount of rhodan in the saliva was greater 
in patients with ulcer of the stomach than in healthv persons 
and that the saliva of ulcer patients was more strongly 
alkaline than that of healthy persons The 
of the saliva of ulcer patients is in general weak. It is at 
present impossible to say whether the chemical changes 
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the salua precede or lollow the formation of the ulcer For 
ulcer patients tlie increase m rhodan suggests, thcrapcuticallj, 
the adtisabilitj of forbidding tobacco and meat, particularh 
meat broths Alkalis of \arious sorts should be given ni 
abundance Diastase preparations ma> to used to offset the 
lowered pt)alin action of the sain a 
Results of Suprarenalectomy in Spontaneous Gangrene 
Herzberg analyzes 110 cases, published and unpublished, m 
uhich suprarenalectomy was periormed b> Russian surgeons 
tor so-called spontaneous gangrene The hopes originally 
raised regarding this treatment have not been fulfilled In 
eleven of fifti-tour patients examined from six months to 
two jears after the operation, the disease process had been 
brought to a standstill and the patients were able *o resume 
work In nine there was improiement in simptoms In 
thirt>-two amputation of an extremitj had had to be done 
There is need for better classification of cases to exclude 
those unsuitable tor this treatment The immediate results 
were ofteu good, whether trom release of \ascular spasm by 
diminishing epinepbnnemia or from lowering the sjmpathetic 
tonus bj the section of sjmpathetic fibers, is uncertain 
Changes m the Bass of the Skull in Tumors of the Pitui¬ 
tary—In a case of tjpical eosinophil adenoma and in another 
of destructne adenoma of the pituitarj, ■\ngerer found high 
grade cellular absorption m the walls of the sella The 
absorption was strictly osteoclastic. The sphenoidal sinus 
was narrowed bj new bone formed on the roof of the sinus 
from the periosteum in reaction to the absorptiie processes 
on the floor of the sella. In two funher cases, one of car¬ 
cinoma originating in the chief cells of the pituitarj, the 
other of caranoma de\eloping in the craniopharjngeal canal 
the sella was almost entirelj destroyed and the sphenoidal 
sinus nearly or whollj obliterated The article is copiouslv 
illustrated 

Roentgenotherapy of Metastatic Bone Tumors —Borak urges 
the jalue of roentgen-raj treatment of metastatic tumors in 
the bone No tumors are more sensitiie to roentgen-ray 
influence The general condition as well as the local symp¬ 
toms is improved and the patient may be restored to a 
working life Bone metastases are often the only ones 
present and may remain solitary for jears 
Influencing Disturbances in Acid-Base Equibbrium Due to 
Anesthetics.—In rabbits the disturbances of aad-base equili¬ 
brium caused bj ether anesthesia were unaffected by preiious 
intravenous injections of dextrose with or without subcuta¬ 
neous mjections of sodium bicarbonate Insubn (2 or 3 
units per kilogram of body weight) injected simultaneously 
with administration of ether or chloroform raised tlie carbon 
dioxide combining power,of the blood, it did not however 
prevent a considerable increase in the acidity of the urine or 
the appearance of ammonia in the latter In the human 
being ether or chloroform anesthesia preceded bj injection 
of 30 units of insulin and followed bj injection of 10 units 
resulted m a slight lowering of the carbon dioxide combining 
power of the blood in increase in the acidity of the urine, in 
an ammonia index above normal both immediately and 
twenty-four hours after the anesthesia, and in the presence 
of acetone in the urine at the end of twenty-four hours, 
Wymer discusses at length the problems of acid-ba-e equiJi- 
birum as affected by general anesthetics 

Arcluv fur Verdauungs-Krankheiten, Berlin 

39 320-142 (Dec) 1926 

Dictothcrapy of Cholelithiasis. H- Salomon.—p 32o 

Diopoosia of Callbladdcr Diseases T Barsony and L. von Fnedricii —- 

P 335 

Alcohol and Gastric Secretion A. Bickel and A Elkeles—p 349 
Fractional Aspiration of the Stomach. P Girardi —p 360 
•Calcium CHilondc and Gastric Secretion A Petrovic.—p 372. 

^Rest and Diet m Peptic Ulcers. T Barsony and L. von Fncdnch —p 375 
Xahn Test for Cancer W Frilsonncaii.—-p 379 

Chlorine Metabolism and the Stomach G. Holler and J Bloch.—p 388 

Mcohol and Gastric Secretion—Bickel and Elkeles con¬ 
clude that ethyl alcoliol acts on the parasympathetic inter¬ 
mediary substance of the cells of gastric glands In low 
concentrations (up to 10 per cent) it increases the gastric 
vccretion without causing any increase m mucus This 
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applies especially to the lowest and middle concentrations 
Alcohol in higher concentrations increases the production of 
mucus and paralyzes the secretory glands Beer with its low 
alcoholic concentration corresponds to the solutions of alco¬ 
hol in water of a similar concentration Part of its stimulat¬ 
ing action on the stomach is due to bitters, very little to 
the extractives 

Calcium Chloride and Gastric Secretion—Petrovic found 
increased acidity of the gastric contents after intravenous 
injections of calcium chloride Atropine does not inhibit 
this action 

Kahn Test for Cancer—Fregonneau reports good results 
with the Kahn test for cancer The test, however, is suitable 
only for laboratories 

Deutsches Archiv fur klmische Median, Leipag 

154 1 96 (Dec ) 1926 

•Microscopic Pathology of (jout A "M Brogsittcr —p I C cm, 
•Splitting of Hemoglobm by Tissues, K. Bingold.—p 53 
Prognosis of Endocarditis Lenta L Bogendorfer —p 60 
Action of \ cnesection. P Ublcnbmck —p 70 

Congenital Heart Disease and Erythrocytosis W Todtenhaupt.—p 79 
•Pulsus Diffcrcns in Dilatation of Aorta. M M LoLtionowa.—p 85 

Microscopic Anatomy of Gout — Brogsitter publishes a 
detailed study ot the histologic changes in the joints m three 
cases of uratic arthritis 

Splitting of Hemoglobin by Tissues—Bingold frequently 
found hematin in the blood taken from dogs—especially irom 
the femoral veins The more the dog struggled and the 
stronger the animal was, tlie more constant was the presence 
of hematin The splitting occurs in blood samples standing 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours in the incubator and 
in a few minutes in hematomas or in the blood injected into 
the peritoneal cavity of guinea-pigs 
Pulsus Differens m Dilatation of Aorta.—Loktionowa used 
GlinchikofFs method in fifty-one cases The method consists 
in comparing the pulse of the radial arteries after the patient 
has raised his arms \ smaJlcr pulse on the right side indi¬ 
cates dilatation of the ascending aorta 

Deutsche tnedizuusche Wochenschxift, Berlin 

53 148 (Jan 1) 1927 

Influence of Civilization on the Human Race h Meyer —p 1 
•Regression of Syphilis \V KoHc and K Laubenheimcr—p 3 
•Influence of High Albtudcs on Pathologic Conditions A Loeny—p 4 
Malana Treatment of Ncnrosjphilis. Plchn —p 7 
•Cbcmotbcrapi of Bartonella Diseases M Alajer ct al—p 9 
Treatment of Puerperal Infection T Heyncraann —p 10 
Preventive Tuberculosis Vacanatiom H Dold—p 13 
Remarks on Traumatic Neurosis K Bonhoeffer—p 14 
Cholecystography R Bumm —p 16 

Vestibular Nerve and Central Nervous System. J Beck.—p 18 
•Two New Substances m Insulin. C Funk.—p, 21 
Tabes. E. Sicmtrling—^p 21 

Subleukemic M>cloblastic Leukemia H Schutt,—p 23 
Injections of Tincture of Strophantfaus. L. Sitermann —p 24 
Treatment of Chrome Constipation F Koscr—p 2o 
Treatment of Migraine with PhenobarbxtaJ A. Reicbc —p 26 
A Valgovaroractcr F Knsebe—p 27 
The Dry Crib L Fulda —p 27 
Infectious Diseases. H Deichcr—p 27 
Campaign Against Quackery Ebennajer—p 29 

•Against Overpopulanzatioa of Medicine. J Schualbe.—p 30 
Gall s Death Mask.—p 32 

Regression of Syphilis.—Kolle’s Institute makes on tlie 
average from 20,000 to 28,000 complement fixation tests a 
year for the Frankfort hospitals About 3000 to 4,000 ot the 
positive reactions are m parents with chmcal signs ot 
syphilis With the exception of the period of the war, there 
has been a steady decrease in syphilitic infections from the 
year 1910 up to the present time Neurosyphilis and syphilis 
of the internal organs are not increasing 

High Altitudes and Pathologic Conditions—Loevvy surveys 
the recent investigations on the relation of the climatic 
factors of high altitudes to pathologic conditions The 
difference in radiaDon in high altitudes is only qualitative, 
but its influence on the physiologic and pathologic processes 
IS considerable The most important pathologic factor oi 
high altitudes is the rarefaction of the air The relative lack 
oi oxygen causes erythrocytosis and hypertension and 
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increases the clea^age of proteins The latter entails acidosis 
^atty degeneration of parenchymatous organs and lowered 
temperature because ot this injury to the liver may be experi¬ 
mentally produced by low oxjgeii pressures Dilatation of 
the heart and tremor are other sequelae of the rarefaction 
ot the air, which may be counteracted bj administration of 
OX}gen 


Joua A M A 
■Aphil 2, 1927 

Peculiar Case of Histonuna A Abraham —p 2029 

- K.PH0SC0I.0S. T 

Cause of Arsphenamme Injuries A Kellermann-p 2031 

^ Rapp—p 2032 

Blood Picture and Nitrogen in Diabetic Coma H Jungmann-p 2032 


Hormone and Pregnancy—Aschheim found the ovarian 
hormoiie in the placenta, m the blood (not earlier than the 


1 °^ Infectious Anemia of Rats—Mayer, end of the fifth r.ir%r.fhv ' L - ‘"an me 

Borchardt and kikuth succeeded m cultivating on Noguchi’s of nretrnanev and i ^th^’ corpus luteum 

medium the etiologic agent of the anemia of rats which occurs ft fvas also nr^i <^o^tex of pregnant women, 

rcgiilarl} after splenectomv The III irm-nrcrn niem , as a so present in tlie blood taken from the umbilical 

cord He found with Zondek that the hormone of the “ 0 ! 

formation of large follicles and 


^giilarl} after splenectomv The micro-organism resembles 
Bartonella bactlltformis of Oroya fever Small doses of neo- 
arsphenamnic prevented or cured the disease m rats They 
leve that this gives hopes for treatment of Oroya fever 
of verruga peruviana 

w New Substances in Insulin—Funk reports a division 
of the insulin complex into three different crystallizing sub¬ 
stances One ot them seems to lower a high blood sugar 
The other substance, administered by mouth or otherwise, 
causes h}pergl}cemia (up to 800 per cent of the initial value) 
and gbcosuria on the sixth day The animals become 
edematous and anemic and die on the tenth day The third 
substance is still under investigation 

Against Overpopularization of Medicine—Schwalbe holds 
that popularization of medicine should he strictly limited to 
advice on sensible living and to h}gienic problems Symp¬ 
tomatology, diagnosis and treatment should be carefully 
omitted from papers destined for laymen 

Jahrbuch fur Kmderheilkunde, Berlin 

11 1 331 393 (Dec ) 1926 

Diabetes in Children A Ileimanii Trosieii and H Hirsch Kauffmann 
—p 331 

Experiments on Toxicosis, in Infants E Kramar—p 356 
Pernicious Anemia in Childhood M Bruckner —p 370 
Treatment of Whooping Cough Eclampsia E Hassler —p 376 

Kluusche Wocbenschrift, Berlin 

5 2-133 2448 (Dec 24) 1926 
Sexuality and Psjchosia K Birnbaum—p 2433 
Effects of Ligation ot Pancreatic Duct Jorns —p 2434 
*Sah\a in Diseases of the Stomach F Delhougne—p 2437 
'Experiments on Hcmoljais K Klinke et al—p 2439 
C)tolog> of Experimental Exudates S Saenger—p 2441 
•Quinine Resistant Serum Lipase H Simon—p 2443 
Imbibition of Gallstones T Barsony and E Koppenstein —p 2444 
Treatment of Wounds by Action on Nerves ’ F Schuck —p 2445 
Regulation of Blood Sugar W Fomet —p 2445 
Gernun Statistics K Freudenberg—p 2445 

Saliva in Diseases of the Stomach—Delhougne found a 
low ptyalin content in the saliva of patients with subacidit} 
of the gastric fluid 


corpora lutea m the ovaries of very young mice Similar 
results were produced with the corpus luteum of pregnancy, 
the placenta and the serum (after the fourth month) from’ 
pregnant vyomen and by implantation of the decidua of preg- 

S'hormo„\ 

Blood Picture and Nitrogen in Diabetic Coma —In the 
majority of cases of diabetic coma, Jungmann found an 
increase m the residual blood nitrogen Hyperleukocytosis 
vyith a shifting to the left (up to promyelocytes) was another 
almost regular feature of the coma 

Munchener medizinische Wochenschnft, Municli 

73 2197 2236 (Dec 24) 1926 

•Prognosis of Hjpertension W Weitz and A Sieben —p ’197 
Treatmwit of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning L Schmidt—p 2200 
Tissue Cultures and Clinical Research A Majer—p 2201 

Blood Groups E Wiechmann and H Paal_p 2202 

Cerebrospinal Fluid in Rabies K Louenberg—p 2203 — *~ 

Determination of Serum Lipase H Mietling—p ”04 

Spastic Ileus F Colmers —p 2205 

Multiple Sclerosis in War Veterans P Jolly —p » J’ 

Spontaneous Recovery in Leprosy P Bargehr —p I 
A New Stain for Blood Slides G Assraann —p 2.-^ n t.iT' 
Staphylococcus Erysipelas. F Lulsdorf—p 2211 V ill 
Walking in Convalescence K. Szego —p 2213 
Medicolegal Obstetrics M Hofmeier—p 2212 
Disinfection of the Hands P Pitzen—p 2213 
Injecting Needle for Veins in Bad Condition A Bee 

Cisterna Puncture L Benedek and E v Thurz6_p^ 

Opening a Pharyngeal Abscess C Koenig—p 2216 
Social Service for Tuberculosis Kattentidt—p 2216 
Plague in Russia H Zeiss—p 2219 


Florcki;__p 1114 
2’H. 

1—P 
I 


Prognosis of Hypertension—Weitz and Siebel w - tatisdcj 
show that the prognosis is frequently favorable! ^tntial 

hypertension High pressure may become norm!_AlT^^devcfl 

without that the patients may be capable of work! Alial aua 
time kener ior a m 

s 

Rational Treatment of Carbon Monoxide P<) 

Schmidt filled Thunberg’s barospihator with oxjgtliQpj 

— „— pressure of 2 5 atmospheres At this pressure W j.^] ‘1 

Experiments on Hemolysis—Klinke, Kiiauer and Kramer plasma contains 6 per cent of oxygen and hemoglolitej 
include from the curves which they obtained by observations necessary (Haldane) Cats poisoned with carbon ^ 

were promptly resusci^ted 


IS 


conclude Xi Ulll \„Ul>CO L»»VJ 

on the action of natural hemolysins that this action is a fer¬ 
mentative (inonomolecular) reaction inhibited by the absorp¬ 
tion of the enzyme to splinters of the hemolyzed erythrocytes 
Addition of 0 5 cc of sheep serum to 4 cc of a mixture of 
sheep erythrocytes and hog serum inhibited the hemolysis 
This may explain the fact that incompatible blood injected 
into the blood stream of another person is not of necessity 
hemolyzed immediately 

Quimne-Reaistant Serum Lipase—Simon concludes after 
three years of experiments that the quinine-resistant lipase 
of the blood serum has not a diagnostic value—especially 1 
this true of tuberculosis Only the presence of the atoxyl 
resistant lipase is specific for disturbances of the pancreas 
Treatment of Wounds by Action on Nerves—Schuck cor¬ 
rects his paper abstracted in these columns (The Journal, 
January 22, p 285) Potassium chlorate should read potas¬ 
sium chloride 

Medizimsclie Klimk, Berlin 

38 2023 2038 (Dec 31) 1926 

*Krof cirafiS'iTJiis Iftfr'lnflTn'^" ^“Mendershausen and H 

Kohn -P 2025 , 

Lead Pommng ^02/ 


Zeitschnft fuj Immunitatsforschung, etc, 

r ' 49 199 386 (Dec 6) 1926 
Organ Extracts ifcontaming Cholesterol and the Wassermann 
W H Sterashom —p 199 

Vaccination Against Tuberculosis V Bisceglie and A Juhasz 
—p 251 

•Idem. V Bisceglie—p 272 
Anthrax Studies E Singer—p 284 

Antigenic Effect of Typhoid Lipoids S Zurukzoglu —p 304 
•Anaphylaxis m Frogs K. A Fnede and M K Ebert —p 329 
Active Immunization Against Leprosy P Bargehr p 346 
Typhoid Infection and Acquired Immunity W Jelin —p 354 
•Mutation of Bactena Produced by Disinfectants F Hoder 

Suzuki —p 361 . „ - j I- j 

A Leukocyte Immune Serum W Spat and I Hoder p 

Vaccination Against Tuberculosis by Inoculation of Livi^jg 
Koch Bacilli of Diminished Virulence—Bisceglie irradiatt^-d 
Koch’s bacilli with radium bromide emanations He noted 
a modification in the color and structure of the bactena 
and a marked decrease m their pathogenicit}, ending m 
transformation into simple vaccine The effect depended on 
the duration of the irradiation In two or three subsequcin 
generations, submitted to radium treatment during forty-eight 
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hourb each, thi, \irulencc of the bacteria was destrojed while 
the \accinating potenej was retained After a single radium 
treatment of one generation, a certain \irulence remained 
The decrease in \irulcnce bestowed on the strain a specific 
nonregressive character winch was maintained for several 
generations Bacteria treated m such a manner were sub- 
cutaneouslj injected into t\ ehe guinea-pigs Infiltration 
nodules were noted in the animals at the site of inoculation, 
accompanied bj swelling of the corresponding Ijniph nodes 
This phenomenon disappeared in from fifteen to twenty days 
and was followed by marked Iiyperscnsitneness, which has 
existed for si\ months These guinea-pigs presented pro¬ 
nounced immunity against \irulent bacilli, as compared with 
control animals killed two and one-half months after inocu¬ 
lation Six animals were killed five months after immuniza¬ 
tion. They were in a condition of complete health and did 
not show any signs of tuberculous lesions The same is true 
of the other six, which arc still alive 
Anaphylaxis in Frogs—Using serums from cold and warm 
blooded animals (turtle and rabbit) Friede and Ebert pro¬ 
duced active serum anaphylaxis in frogs It vvas also possible 
to obtain passive serum anaphylaxis and both active and 
passive eotlirocyte anaphylaxis, with analogous symptoms 
and usuallv fatal result They were not able to establish the 
presence of antibodies in the blood of the frog but the pas¬ 
sive anaphylaxis speaks for the formation of such substances 
although precipitin and hemolysin could not be demonstrated 
m the serums 


Mutation of Bacteria Produced by Disinfectants—Hoder 
and Suzuki cultivated bacteria belonging to the colon typhoid 
group on agar and in broth containing phenol mercuric 
chlonde or chloramine Changes were noted in the bacterial 
plasma corresponding to those in spontaneous mutation or 
produced by bacteriophage Fast, semifast and hypersensitive 
types occurred The antigenic properties of the strains under- 
tveut extensive changes trom the disinfectants Similar inves¬ 
tigations might be useful in comparative studies of the effects 
of disinfectants and for the analysis of cliemoreceptors 


i 
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Zeitschnft fur klinisclie Medizm, Berlin 

lO-t s87 822 (Dec 18) 1926 
•Blood Tnanifusion m Diabetes H Staub —p 587 
Lacuc Aad Formation by the Blood A Abralmni —p 609 
Carbohydrates and Respiratory Metabolism in Cancer J Gcldnch and 
M. Helcfich.—p 620 

Effect of Blood Transfusion, R Stab! and F Bacbmann —p 637 
Protein Treatment and the Vegetative Nervous System S Kolos and 
F Pajor—p 651 

Sedimentation Test. K. StocUin.—p 660 
Fragility of Young Erythrocytes A D SujatsLaja.—p 679 
Angina Pectoris from Lead E Hirschfcld —p 693 
Action of Ergotamine E. Bardtb.—pp 713 and 719 
Oil Water and Water Oil Emulsions H Bernhardt and C B Straucb 
—p 723 

Deposits of Water Soluble Drugs C. B Straucb and H Bernhardt.— 
P 74V 

^Insulin by ilouth. H Bernhardt and C B Straucb —p 767 
^Mineral 3IctaboIism in Acidosis. H Bernhardt —p 776 
"Calaura Ions in Heart Diseases S Wermel—p 788 
Pbospborus Content of Bile K Grassheim and H Petow —p 803 
Movement of the Alae Xasi in Breathing V Glavadanovic and F Pick 
^p. 809 

Etiology of Spontaneous Gangrene, J Aloldawski —p 817 

Blood Transfusion m Diabetes.—Staub injected in diabetic 
patients 400 cc of curated blood taken irom healthy sub¬ 
jects under definite conditions of digestion The blood trans¬ 
fusion had an action resembling that of insulin, if the donor 
had eaten a starchy meal from four to seven hours before the 
blood was withdrawn A similar result vvas obtained if he 
had ingested dextrose one hour before the withdrawal of 
blood The results were negative it the donor had eaten 
a starchy meal two and one-half hours or from twelve to 
fourteen hours betore or if he had been fasting for from 
nineteen to twenty-four hours 


Deposits of Water-Soluble Drugs —Strauch and Bernhardt 
studied the properties ot various emulsions in order to obtain 
a combination that would allow an even and protneted 
absorption of water-soluble drugs after parenteral injections 


They found such a combination in an emulsion of olive oil, 
nictacholesterol and myncin (myricyl ester of palmitic acid) 
If methylene blue is added to it and the whole is injected 
into a mouse, the elimination of the dye goes on for weeks 
Similar results were obtained with addition of lactose to 
the combination The preparation in this case consists ot 
olive oil, 70 cc , myncin, 10 Gm , metacholesterol, 4 2 Gm , 
lactose, 80 Gm in 210 cc of water After one injection of an 
analogous mixture containing iodine, a dog eliminated iodine 
for SIX weeks in an approximately constant concentration 
They point to the possibilities with insulin and epinephrine 

Mineral Metabolism in Acidosis—Bernhardt obtained a 
negative calcium and phosphate balance in adults bv daily 
administration ot from 02 to 03 Gm ot ammonium chlonde 
per kilogram of body weight The action is less pronounced 
in adults than in children and it vvas slight in a patient with 
osteosclerosis The blood calcium increases during the treat¬ 
ment, the basal metabolism decreases, unless the doses are 
toxic (dyspnea, restlessness) Physical or mental exertion 
alters the calcium metabolism and thus constitutes a source 
of error 

Calcium Ions m Heart Diseases —Wermel used iontopho¬ 
resis as a way oi administering calcium in diseases of the 
heart He reports favorable results 

Zentralblatt fur Chinirgie, Leipzig 

uO: 3089 3152 (Dec 4) 1926 

•Acute Dilatation of tJie Stomach in Typhoid G Pototschnig—p 3091 
•Aculc Cholecy vtitis in a Child W Muller —p 3092 
Resection of Lower Jaw for Removal of Cancer of the Tongue. P 
Krassin-—p 309s 

Snapping Stump \\ Wolf—p 3100 

Koldcr s Disease of the Second Metatarsal and the Constitution H 
Reinberg—p 310) 

Artificial Lighting of Operating Rooms \ E, 3Iertens—p 3103 
Steel Screws for Lanes Bone Plate. E Seifert—p 3105 
•Dangers of Herniotomy A. S Osoling—p 3105 

Acute Dilatation of the Stomach m Typhoid,—In Potot- 
schnigs patient, an asthenic young girl acute dilatation oi 
the stomach developed in the third week of typhoid The 
phvsical signs were atypical—depression instead of dis¬ 
tention in tlie region oi the stomach, a round protuberance 
to the left of the umbilicus exactly at the umbilical level and 
tension and dulness over the protuberance Circumscribed 
peritonitis from a typhoid ulcer and invagination were each 
suspected, and after tvventv-four hours during which the 
swelling at the umbilical level increased in size, Pototschnig 
proceeded to operate He notes that aspiration of the 
stomach contents loregone in this instance because of the 
patients weakness would almost certainly have revealed 
the true condition and spared the patient the operation She 
died on the third day after intervention, with the symptoms 
of acute gastric dilatation 

Acute Cholecystitis in a Child—Cholecystitis is rare in 
childhood, especially so without stone lorniation In the 
case here reported, in a bov aged 4, the symptoms were 
pains in the right side ot the abdomen to which were added 
after twelve days during which he appeared to be improving 
vomiting, constipation and pain in both knees and tibias 
and, most severe in the right arm When, fourteen days from 
the onset, he was brought to the clinic and examined m 
anesthesia, a clearly demarcated swelling vvas felt to the 
right of the median line, reaching from the costal arch to a 
finger breadth below the umbilicus At operation the gall¬ 
bladder vvas found distended thin walled and grayish green 
About 50 cc ot a clear, yellowish fluid v as withdrawn The 
gallbladder was removed and the child made a smooth 
recovery Muller points out that the disease ran precisely 
the same course as in an adult, and calls attention to the 
pain in the right arm, doubtless radiating from the scapula 
as a useful symptom in the differential diagnosis from 
appendicitis 

An Unuaual Sequela of Herniotomy—In Osohng’s case a 
loop of the small jintstine got caught between the abdominal 
wall and the her vliich had been turned back in th- 
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operation accordniff to koclicr Seren cla>s after the opera¬ 
tion, symptoms of obstruction appeared A second operation 
was performed at once and the patient recovered 

Profilalcticheskaya Meditsina, Kharkov 

5 1 I6S (Dec) 1926 Partial Index 
'EndotoMii Reaction m T>i)lioul K 1 Glukliort —p 14 
t>pnis in a lIori,e from Diphtheria Toxin D Ustupniy —p 20 
-Modilied Gabriclicad i> b Vaeciiie in Prcaeiition of Scarlet lever— I 
^ Ixli lisare\ski> and A V Reznikoaa—p 22 
Siiggcstibilitj and Antoinatisin in School Clnldrcn E P Popoff—p 68 

Skin Reaction in Typhoid Patients, Convalescents and 
Garners—GliilxhofT prepared eiidoto\m from typhoid cultures 
treated first wiili caustic alkali, then neutralized with acetic 
acid Phenol was added 2\bout 0 1 cc of the filtered endo- 
toMii was injected intradermally in the forearm Control 
tests were made in tlie other arm with boiled endoto\m 
(alkaline) Ot 222 typhoid patients, the skin reaction was 
positi\c in 92 7 per cent with mild or medium typhoid It 
was negatne in the others, with i grave form of the disease 
The reaetion w is positue in coiualesccnts, in those with 
tAphoid historj and in tjplioid carriers In forty-three per¬ 
sons who were healthy or had an infectious disease other 
than tjplioid, the reaction w'as negative The local phe¬ 
nomena from the injection were slight, general symptoms 
were absent The reaction was positive in the beginning of 
t\phoid, when the Widal reaction was still negative The 
reaction maj, therefore, be helpful m the early diagnosis of 
tvphoid, also in dilTerentiating it from influenza or typhus 
It 13 an allergic reaction, consequentlj, like Pirquet’s reaction. 
It mav reveal the presence of typhoid bacilli in clinically 
health) persons The endotoxin can be kept for at least a 
vear and a halt 

Suggestibility and Automatism in School Children — 
Popoff’s observation was conducted on 580 school children, 
over half of whom were girls ilost of tlie children exhibited 
an abnormal susceptibility to suggestion Liability to mental 
automatism was rarer Boys were more inclined to auto¬ 
matism and to suggestibility than were girls Suggestibility 
diminishes w ith age, while automatism greatly increases The 
highest suggestibility was noted in the children of farmers, 
the lowest in those of government ofScials The greatest 
automatism was found in the children of officials and farmers, 
the lowest m children of manual workers 
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Acta Paediatrica, Stockholm 

a 123 364 (Dec 18) 1926 

Eat Mctabolibin in Congenital Atresia of Common Bile Duct 
gren —p 123 

Milk Test Meal for Infants H Mathic^eii —p H5 
Rickets m the Eaxoc Isles R K Rasmussen—p 161 
■‘Changes in the Organism Caused by Cod Liver Oil E Agduhr p 16 
‘Cardiac Changes Produced by Cod Liver Oil A Hojer—p 180 
Reactions oi Mantoux, Jloro and Pirquet A Bnnchmann-p 191 
Idem Reply H R Krogsgaard—p 201 

Eight Cases of Hemihypertrophy E Lenstrup p -05 ^ 

The Rosenthal and White Liver Eunction Test—C M Herlitz p-14 

•Familial Fatty Liver A Bjorum —p 225 
Spasmophilia and the Calcium Content of Tissue Fluids 
—p 241 

Clinical Symptoms in Scarlet Fever Immunization 

Supplement pp 1 132 (Feb 7) 1927 

Splenomegaly m Children A Wallgren-p 1 ____ 

Changes in the Organism Caused by Cod Liver Oil Added in twentj-six cases, it ceased compietely m 

to the Food -Agduhr investigated postnatal development m diminished m five, increased m six and remained 

animals under varying conditions of function and nutrition J d m fourteen Twent>-one patients gamed and seven 

nU clinical changes observed after administration of cod average increase in weight over a period 

1 r nil varied widely with the individual animal fn calves ancAnie-half months was 1 3 Kg One of the patients 

. nf rom oTcc to 1 6 cc per kilogram of body weight ^een treated with “Sanocrjs.n” without effect 

t: (tram ol™L<l, rvc,.h. _ The h-oao^^eflec. cod •'’A "-'..V!!: 


Jour. A M A 
April 2, 1927 

Sgmusnl° dimmish the poisonous effects of {he oil on tlie 

Addition of Cod Liver Oil to 
he Food Hojer studied the influence of daily doses of 
U75 Gm of cod liver oil in male white rats of the same breed, 
on n mixed diet If the diet contained insufficient amounts 
ot vitamin B, large doses of vitamin A produced pathologic 
cardiac changes m a short time These changes were char¬ 
acterized by atrophy of muscle bundles, pycnosis of nuclei 
and necroses The results show that hypervitaminosis is 
dangerous, especially when the food is deficient in the other 
vitamins 

Four Cases of Fatty Liver in One Family—Bjorum reports 
a family with eleven children, four of whom died between 
5 months and 2 years of age, presenting enormous fattv livers 
as the principal postmortem observation While the fatty liver 
in three patients was developed at the expense of an abundant 
paniiicular adiposis, the fourth patient appeared to have been 
a thin child The first patient died with symptoms resembling 
protein shock All the patients had acute transitory alimen¬ 
tary disturbances, but without intoxication In one of the 
children the general condition was feeble, with restlessness 
and anxiety, irregular high fever and hemorrhagic diathesis 
There were not any signs indicating that the condition devel¬ 
oped from deranged internal secretions, bacterial toxins or 
toxic bodies in the mother’s milk The author concludes that 
It probably was a matter of toxic metabolic products of the. 
food substances, especially protein decomposition products 
which the liver had been unable to detoxify owing to a certain 
insufficiency of that organ in these children 

Hygiea, Stockholm 

89 1 64 (Jan IS) 1927 
Laennec 1781 1826 E, Liiidhagen —p 10 
•Hydrogen Ion Concentration m Goiters A Troell and B Joseplison — 
p 3S 

Transplantation of Dead Tissue E Lindberg—p S3 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration m Goiters—Troell and Joseph- 
son determined electrometrically and colorimetrically the pn 
of the juice of goiters, expressed immediatelj after operation 
The material consisted of forty-five toxic, fifteen adenomatous, 
twenty-one atoxic, forty-two atoxic nodose and three malig¬ 
nant goiters The oxjgen consumption of the patients was 
studied before operation The investigators noted a higher 
acidity in the toxic cases than in the atoxic, the h>drogen ion 
concentration rose with the metabolism 

TJgeskrift for Laeger, Copenhagen 

so 19 38 (Jan 13) 1927 

•MetD) Snit Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis According to Walbuin 
A H Larsen and K Turning —p 19 
Tuberculin Treatment of Brouchial Asthma C R Dstergaard —p 24 

Metal Salt Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis Accord¬ 
ing to Walbum.—Twice a week for four mouths Larsen and 
Turning injected 3 cc of a 02 molar solution of manganese 
chloride intravenously in each of tlnrtj-one patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis A marked reaction, characterized by 
congestion in the head, occurred immediately after the injec¬ 
tion, and m some of the patients tliere was a slight rise m 
the ’ temperature on the following day Eighteen patients 
presented tubercle bacilli in the sputum before beginning 
the treatment, in three the bacilli disappeared Expcctora- 
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TREATMENT OF ACUTE INFECTIOUS 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCARLET FE\ ER, 

ERYSIPELAS, MEASLES AND MENINGITIS* 

J H MLSSER, MD 

NEW ORLEANS 

Recent studies by Dochez and the Dicks m the treat¬ 
ment of scarlet fever, and by Birkhaug ‘ in the treatment 
of eiNsipelas, hate focused attention on the treatment 
of acute infectious diseases m general Ad^-ances m 
the treatment of scarlet fever by specific serum offer 
definite steps fonrard m the handling of this specific 
infectious and contagious disease Vanous forms of 
treatment of other infections haYe been described m 
the last few ) ears which ha\ e also done much to reduce 
the mortaht} and diminish the morbidity rate of these 
diseases 

For the purpose of tins paper I ha\e renewed the 
histones of the patients Y\ho were admitted to the con¬ 
tagious disease ward of the New Orleans Chanty 
Hospital for the last eleien months, during w'hich time 
I ha\e been connected wnth this particular semce I 
wnll touch bneflj on the treatment of the diseases that 
are quarantined in this ward, and will pay especial 
attention to scarlet fe\er, erysipelas, memngitis and 
measles Diseases such as mumps, chickenpox, small¬ 
pox, encephalitis and diphthena do not cresent new 
features on whicli I shall dwell at any length 
In the thirty’-three cases of chickenpo' that I had 
the opportunity of seeing, all presented such mild 
forms of this disorder that there is nothing of partic¬ 
ular moment to ivhich I y/i 11 call attention The same 
generahzation apphes to the few cases (twehe) of 
mumps The seven patients Yvith smallpox who 
entered the Chanty Hospital were transferred to the 
Isolation Hospital of New Orleans as soon as a diag¬ 
nosis was made Twelve cases of Vincent’s angina 
w ere seen and v ere treated in one of several ways 
Arsphenamine was used both intravenously and locally 
(09 Gm in 30 cc of gljcenn), but was not used m 
this fashion in every case Vincent’s angina is an 
intractable disease, difficult to cure, and I could not see 
an\ particular difference m the course ot the disease 
in those patients who were treated by arsphenamine 
and those who w^ere treated by the other usual local 
applications and mouth w^ashes 

From the department of medicine Tulanc Umvcrsity of Louisiana 
oclijol of Medicine and the Chanty Hospital 

1 BirLhauff K, E, Studies on the Bioli^ of Streptococcus Erysi 
luaiis III Expenrrental Production of Erysipelas m Rabbits and 
if'^Qostration ot the Prot-ctne Power of Immune Erysipelas Sera, 
liidl Johns Hopkins Hosp 37 j07 (Nov ) 192d ^ 


DIPHTHERIA 

The fifty-six patients with faucial and tonsillar diph¬ 
theria all recovered except one child who liad a severe 
phlegmatous inflammation of the floor of the mouth 
The routine treatment of these patients is the admin¬ 
istration of 20,000 units of antitoxin In small chil¬ 
dren under 3 years of age requiring large doses, this 
is administered m divided doses Ten thousand units 
IS given intramuscularly and 10,000 intrapentoneally 
The diagnosis m all these cases was confirmed by cul¬ 
tures In pracbcally none of the cases was it necessary 
to repeat the initial dose of antitoxin Ten cases of 
diphthena of the nose, ear or conjunctiva were also 
treated by antitoxin, but it is well known that Bacillus 
diphthenae infection of the middle ear or the nose is 
extremely difficult to eradicate Cultures remain posi¬ 
tive for long periods after all systemic symptoms have 
disappeared, and local symptoms persist with a perti¬ 
nacity that IS most discouraging In the local treatment 
of these cases, gentian violet is employed Irnga- 
tion of the nose and ears proved benefiaal in getting 
nd of the organisms Forty-se^'en cases of larymgeal 
diphthena were encountered The children suffering 
from this severe type of diphthena were given an initial 
dose of antitoxin of from 20,000 to 30,000 umts, and 
if there was not a very prompt improvement m their 
symptoms, the dose was repeated m eight hours 
Tracheotomy was performed m a large number of 
these cases It was done on all the patients who died 

In explanation of the death rate of 27 7 per cent, it 
should be stated that practically ev'ery person that died 
came to the hospital m a monbund condition, and 
tracheotomy had to be performed immediately m order 
to save the child from suffocating The same generah¬ 
zation apphes to almost all the cases of laryngeal diph¬ 
theria The patients were not admitted to the hospital 
until they were extremely ill ^Almost wnthout excep¬ 
tion they had not received antitoxin or had had anti¬ 
toxin m msufficient dosage Alany of these patients 
died as a result of pneumonia, which may have been 
due to the operation to sav e tlieir lives, but usually their 
lungs showed ev idence of the complication on admission 
to the ward Those children who died of laryngeal 
diphtheria of course could have been saved by the 
proper and early administration of antitoxin had physi¬ 
cians been called They w ere so ill vv hen they vv ere 
adimtted to the hospital that they died before anbtoxm 
could have very much effect 

WHOOPING COUGH 

Forty-one children with whooping cough were under 
observauon, and of these forty-one, ten died from the 
compheatmg bronchopneumoma, the deaths occurnng 
in small babies under 2 years of age who were brought 
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ras^ ‘s'SV^.r-.ta';er s“‘“Suu"'s„r 

TX paif’Lrrs iSacfri- ri? 

paioxysms of cough, ether was given intramuscularly, but\Le aram jlh wh u promptly 

but Its use hcas been discontinued because it has proved sary to repeat’the dnsp it was thought neces- 

painful and has caused severe sloughing of the subcu- four hours'Tfter the°Srnn?^L=^^^n gone twenty- 
lancous tissues I believe that ether.'^lO cc develS w 

needed into the rectum every eight liouis, is equally and caused considerable discomfo?f“l/ls mteresf'’* 
efficacious in contioiling the severe paioxysmal cough to note in this connectmn fbai thta i interesting 
t IS certainly to be preferred to Ao injections tinier usually vSy^^ght and Jpa^ 

the skin Neither vaccine nor any form of so-called tance is the fact that patients can he rPtmtinrcrprl 
.specific therapy has been used because the disease is patients can be discharged from 

well ad\anced when the children enter the hospital 
Furtheimoie it is not believed that it has any effect, 
and most certainly not in cases that have lasted for 
man) days 

1 he discussion of the treatment of scarlet fever. 


tlie liospital in a comparatively shoit time after they 
have been admitted Repeatedly, patients were dis- 
cliarged seven or eight days after they were sent in to 
the ward, and no case of secondary scarlet fever has 
appealed in their families This is a distinct advance 
, o\er the prolonged hospitalization which was consid- 
mcmngitis, measles and erysipelas deseives somewhat ered necessary in the past and which has been dan 


more detail because of the relatively new methods 
employed in these diseases 


gerous to the children in a contagious disease ward or 
hospital because of the possibility of crossed infection 
occurring Twenty-eight cases have been treated with 
this serum without any deaths and without complica¬ 
tions except the one case in which the serum reaction 
occurred 


MENINGITIS 

The mortality rate in meningitis is in inverse ratio 
to that of scarlet fever Of the twenty-nine patients 
who were admitted with a diagnosis of meningitis, 
twenty-eight died Eighteen of these were caused by 
pneumococci, five by the tubercle bacillus, one by an 
indefinite streptococcus, two by influenza bacilli, two 
by meningococci, and one by some undetermined organ¬ 
ism The treatment of tuberculous meningitis cases 
has always offered unsurmountable difficulties, and 
death is the rule Acting on the supposition that the 
tubercle bacillus is particularly nonresistant to oxygen, 
and having seen the satisfactory effects of merely open¬ 
ing the abdomen in cases of tuberculous peritonitis, the 
last three patients with tuberculous meningitis that have 
been admitted to the ward have been treated with intra- 


SC VRLET rnvER 

The treatment of scarlet fever has been revolution¬ 
ized m the last few years by placing on the market the 
antistreptococcal serum of Dochez The reports of 
men in clinical work who have used this serum have 
been, for the most part, most favorable Blake,- 
Thenebe,^ Park,‘ and Friedemann and Deicher® have 
been most enthusiastic m their appreciation of this new 
remedy Graham,*^ on the contrary, has not been 
pleased with the use of Dochez’ serum, and has found 
that serum disease occurred in twenty-one cases out 
ot a possible thirty-one Twenty-seven of these 
patients, however, were given their treatments for the 
purpose of immunization 

There have been treated twenty-eight cases of scarlet 
fever with the serum as prepared by a method modified 
somewhat from that of Dochez and now obtainable on 
the open market The dose of the serum given was 
10 cc and it is given intramuscularly The very prompt 
disappearance of the rash, the drop in temperatu^ ana injections of oxygen Daily drainage of tlie 

the freedom from complications testify to the efficacy gpjjjjjl canal followed by the introduction of oxygen 
of this preparation It is fortunate that scarlet fever employed The oxygen has been given in 

(at least this applies to the cases that were hospitalized) ^Qggg Qf j 5 qc gently injected through a spinal punc- 
is recognized promptly, and admission to the hospital needle The last patient with this disease was 

occurs almost immediately after tlie appearance of the ^j-eated with combined cistemal-lumbar puncture, the 
lash Therefore it was possible to see the majority of Q^ygen being introduced through the cisterna route 
the cases in the first two or three days of the disease ^ needle in large quantities until it bubbles from 

In analyzing these cases, it was found that the rash needle in the spine This needle was then taken 
disappeared in the majority within twenty-four hours 5 oxygen under very gentle pres- 

after the injection of this serum The throat symptoms introduced by the cisternal needle, which was 

disappeared rapidly, and the fever fell by crisis or withdrawn There was a very definite improve- 

rapid lysis shortly after the injection of the serum patients to whom oxygen was given In 

The falling temperature has not been as rapid as the j believed that the child was going to 

disappearance of the rash, and whereas the rash would Although on admission it looked as if the 

have disappeared within from twelve to twenty-tour ^hom the cisternal puncture was made would 

hours after the injection of the serum, the fever may ^ gome days before death 

last two 01 three days, or theie may be ^ ° occurred u la^r 

a sharp drop followed by a small rise vvhich la Unaware of the work of others, about March, 19-6, 

day or two In only one of the cases was there a seve ^ m our pneumococcic cases to endeavor to lavage 

w.th Anntoxm, Bosyn on the Adm.n.strat.on of D^oebez apparently from using too great a pressure 111 

injecting salt solution to force the thick, creamy puj 
through the needle in the lower end of the spine 
later ^ses gentle lavage with saline solution follow c 
by the injection of polyvalent antipneumococcic seruii 
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has been used Here again I beheve there has been 
some improvement in these patients, but the condition 
has not been cured In the one case of meningococcic 
meningitis in which the patient survived, this method 
i\as also used The patient had been sick for three 
and one-half weeks before admission to the hospital 
She had already received serum intravenously and 
intraspinally in small doses On admission, the spinal 
fluid \\as found turbid, under pressure, vnth a cell 
count of 1,700 Cisternal puncture was performed the 
next day, and serum was injected into the asterna and 
also into the lumbar spinal canal This was repeated 
in three dajs Daily drainage of the spinal canal was 
also earned out followed by the injection of serum in 
somewhat smaller amounts than the amount of fluid 
withdrawn The patient’s cell count rose to 3,000 and 
then gradually fell to 70 In all, 107 cc of serum was 
given the patient 

MEASLES 

The treatment of measles with convalescent serum 
IS not in any sense new, but I wish to speak a word 
as to Its efficacy There is a prompt disappearance 
of the rash, and relief of the subjecdie and objective 
symptoms The dose of convalescent serum has not 
been the same in e\ery case, smee we do not always 
have serum available except in very limited quantities 
The procedure has been to bleed the patient just before 
discharge from the hospital, allow the blood to clot, 
decant the serum, and add 0 5 per cent tricresol The 
serum is kept until the next case of measles occurs 
Necessanly, m small children we can get only a small 
amount of blood, and our cases are so limited that we 
have been able to gi\ e to a patient only the senun taken 
from the blood of the prevnous case Never have we 
been able to secure enough serum to pool the combined 
serums from six or more patients 


ERYSIPELAS 


During the last eleven months there have been thirty- 
one cases of er>sipelas in the contagious disease ward, 
with two deaths One death may be attributed m part to 
the disease, but this patient was suffenng from severe 
cardiac decompensation when admitted to the ward, and 
death can be attributed to this and erysipelas considered 
as a contributor}' cause The other death was that of 
a small child with widespread erysipelas of the lower 
half of the body and with severe toxemia 

Shortly after the pubhcation of a method of treat¬ 
ment suggested by Rivers and TiUett,’^ I commenced to 
treat patients having erysipelas with this form of treat¬ 
ment These authors show that when small areas of 
skan are infiltrated w ith normal or immune serum, these 
areas become more refractory than normal skin to 
infection with hemolytic streptococa, and suggest that 
in erv'sipelas the spread of infection might be prevented 
b} injections mto the margins of the healthy skin of 
immune serum In fourteen cases of erysipelas, such 
injections were made The technic was varied con¬ 
siderably In most of the cases, intracutaneous injec¬ 
tions of antistreptococcal serum were given, infiltrating, 
as IS done with local anethesia, around the borders of 
the erv sipelatous process In the majonty of cases, 
the process would extend to the infiltrated area and 
then stop, it was found In severe cases it was possible 
to demonstrate beautifiilly the block that this would 
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cause m the inflammatory skin process by injecting only 
half way across the lesion, which would then spread 
over the area where the serum had not been injected, 
but which would stop at the barrier In some of my 
cases, such as erj'sipelas of the face, this protective 
barner was put much too much below the process to 
have very much effect, as for example a collar round 
the neck of a patient suffenng from facial er}sipelas 
This method of treatment I believe to be very effica¬ 
cious in stopping the local spread of the disease It 
does not, however, seem to have very much immediate 
effect on the general toxic symptoms and, m addition, 
has the disadvantage that it is time-consuming to inject 
a large area in such a way that the entire bordering 
skin is infiltrated completely 

The last eleven cases have been treated entirely with 
antistreptococcic serum, following the introduction of 
this antitoxin by commercial firms, prepared according 
to the directions of Birkliaug The value of this serum 
has been well demonstrated by Birkhaug ® He reports 
on the treatment of suxty patients with er 3 'sipelas anti¬ 
toxin, and has come to the conclusion that there is a 
specific type of hemolytic streptococcus infection which 
may be controlled by a speafic serum prepared by 
Dochez’ technic of injecting agar masses infected with 
streptococci into a horse, and that this serum is defi- 
nitelj antitoxic The observations made m the Chanty 
Hospital substantiate the claims of Birkhaug In the 
eleven patients to whom this serum has been given, 
there was a prompt amelioration of the toxic symptoms, 
a sharp drop in temperature and rapid disappearance of 
the lesion It is my opinion that Birkhaug’s serum 
offers a very distinct method in the control of this 
disease In severe cases in the future, when they are 
not controlled by the antitoxin or are controlled imper¬ 
fectly, I shall not only give the serum intramuscularly, 
or possibly intravenously, but shall combine with it the 
mfiltrabon method suggested by Rivers and Tillett At 
present, it hardly seems necessary to use this method 
when the patients are seen suffiaently early m the 
course of the disease to be benefited or cured by 20 cc , 
equivalent to 500,000 skin test umts, of the concentrated 
serum 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results at the Chanty Hospital m New Orleans 
with antiscarlatinal serum and with er} sipelas anbstrep- 
tococac serum have been defimtely and unfaihngly 
good A definite, specific cure is available for the 
treatment of these two diseases In meningitis, com¬ 
bined asternal and lumbar puncture certainly offers a 
distinct advantage in the treatment of this lethal disease 
as compared with simple lumbar puncture and the 
injection of serum through the lumbar opening 
Patients with measles are much benefited by the 
injection of the serum of blood of convalescents 
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Research and Genius—Every research worker must have 
genius, if we define as genius an infinite capacity for taking 
pains He must devote almost unlimited care and attention 
to even the smallest and apparently most msigmficant details 
of bis norL, for it is often in the little things that error 
arises Allied to patience is the stubbornness and determina¬ 
tion not to be beaten by the difficulties oi the problem until 
these have been overcome or until it is realized that the 
problem is insusceptible of solution m the present state of 
°^™°'''®‘^8e.~Bigger, J W Irts/i J M Sc 6 19 (Jan.) 
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NATURE OF SHOCK SYMPTOMS 
OCCASIONALLY FOLLOWING 
DRUGS OR VACCINES ^ 
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fiom clinical and physical examination Thus the skin 
under iioimial conditions possesses certain characteristics 
ivhich m healthy individuals are reflected in its natural 
appearance Psychic irritations (fear, joy etc I 
change in temperature (cold), or other reasons Vchills) 
cause a considerable involuntary change of the tonus 
of the skin For instance, after certain psychic irrita¬ 
tions, the skin becomes pale because of the involuntan^ 
contraction of the skin vessels It becomes less 
permeable, the water elimination through the skin 
decreases and so does the electrical conductivity This 
Pile etiolog} and nature of certain manifestations not pathologic because it may be 

following immediately or shoitly aftei the injection of reversible, nor does any change 

dings 01 foreign piotcms. such as scrums vaccines or ! histologic appearance of the skin 

-- • serums, vaccines or tissues All parts of the skin involuntanly act the same 

or are compelled to act as if they were under the 
influence of local application of epinephrine, deinon- 
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nonspecihc agents, have been the subject of studies 
since the hrst observations of these phenomena m med¬ 
ical theiap} The tiue recognition of their mechanism, 
1 c, the pai ticipation of the organs and tissues involved 
111 such a general body reaction, had to be known m 
order to overcome the disturbances connected with 
them 


stratmg clearly that a vegetative nerve influence is 
being exercised on the skin during the period of the 
described manifestations, changing and restricting the 
biologic functions of the skin during the period of its 
action 

An opposite change m tonus is also well known 


PREVIOUS OESERVATIONS 

It is quite eas} to understand why the usual physio- When they are exposed to heat or are m a hypoglycemic 
logic and pharmacologic methods have as yet failed to state, as after an overdosage of insulin or at the end of 


leveal the mechanism of these attacks, because of their 
appearance m human beings only and because of their 
apparent dependence on certain individual factors 
Practitioners and clinicians know that certain patients 
will always leact with an attack of more or less severity 
after the administration of serums or arsphenammes, 
while others toleiate high doses and frequent injections 
i.ithout the slightest inconvenience The same is true 
of \ery similar attacks of so-called idiosyncrasy after 
the taking of such foods as milk Oui studies on this 
subject have been carried out with such patients They 
were selected from many thousands who did not show 
any reaction after the administration of arsphenammes 
or serums They have been based mainly on the clinical 
observation of individual susceptibility toward such 
attacks, and have been chiefly devoted to the study of the 
idteration of organ functions, or their clinical appearance 
during an attack The object has been to find, first of 
all, the correct pathologic basis for these often alaimmg 
conditions From clinical observations it is well known 
that such sudden and usually brief attacks do not leave 
any trace of pathologic changes, either clinically or 
histologically Therefore, it could not be expected that 
m an attempt to duplicate these attacks in animals, even 
if that were possible, any valuable histologic discoveries 
could be made which would reveal the nature of these 
conditions in man The same clinical experience was 


a chill, the skin vessels involuntarily become dilated 
Skill functions, such as releasing heat, are increased, 
often to a maximal effect Water elimination is 
increased, and cells and tissues as well as tlie endothelial 
cells become highly permeable With it appears clinically 
an intensive perspiration We have designated such a 
clinical phenomenon as a “parasympathetic state of the 
skill ” This does not necessarily indicate that such a 
state of skin tonus or any similar tonus of organs or 
tissues IS caused by a stimulation of the parasjnnpa- 
thetic ner\'e fibers or of the vagus It merely indicates 
the resulting tonus type of the local conditions visible 
to or determinable by the observer In the same way, 
we shall call the opposite state a local “sympathetic 
overbalance,” which produces a “sympathetic tonus” 
indicating the local change of the organs or tissues 
observed It might be mentioned in this connection 
that this terminology has been particularly chosen in 
order to distinguish these phenomena clearly from 
what is called “vagotonia ” A general vagotonia, that 
IS, a general dilatation of the entire vascular system, 
including all body organs, never occurs Whenever 
organs clinically show vasodilatation, otlier organs 
will show an opposite vascular tonus, thus bal¬ 
ancing the physical condition of the vascular system 
Therefore, in all our discussions of the questions 
involved we will confine ourselves to those phenomena 


the reason for concentrating our efforts on the attempt actually could be observed Theoretical conclu¬ 


sions will not be made as to whether or not certain 
nerve fibers have carried the stimulus which manifests 
Itself m the observed tonus change, and whether or 
not other organs or the entire body will sho\/ similar 
chan«-es in their circulatory tonus, which situation 
would be partly assumed when speaking of vagotonia 
\Ve know that this clinical designation of tonus change 
of the skin as well as of other organs or tissues varies 


to determine the functional changes as, for instance, 
during the period of the so-called mtritoid crisis, in 
order to ascertain the origin of the clinical manifesta¬ 
tions These studies have led to the lecognition of 
many changes that occui m oigans, in tissues and in 
vessels during an attack 

A biief lecapitulation of these obseivations as 

ciistmg at the tune of the determination, recogn izable obser':ant rather of 

t of derraatoioRy and sypbiioiogy Columbia chanses m tissuc tonus which he finds frcqucn y 

s~EmS=~ 
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SHOCK SYMPTOMS 

ob\iovisl> oil nene influences It is therefore believed 
that all work such as this should be based on actual 
chnical obseiwations, regardless of whether or not this 
state IS caused b> a cooperatne or a single action of 
\egetati\e nerves Oinical observations always lead to 
positive statements as to the actual effect m changes 
of tissue tonus Therefore, tliey can be positively 
applied as a basis of actual autonomic changes m tissue 
tonus and tissue functions caused by definite vegetative 
stimuli W'e must leave open the question ot how these 
stimuh reach the reacting tissues and organs, and where 
they are onginated 

CHANGES OBSERV ED 

Such chnical designation of tonus change expressed 
by an observed state of the vegetative equilibnum of 
the particular organ (for instance, tlie skin) became 
necessary when we succeeded in observnng- a definite 
connection between the functions of different organs, 
which may be briefly summanzed as follows 

Intimately connected with the well knowm changes 
of skin tonus as menhoned above are changes m the 
tonus and in the functions of the abdominal organs 
This correlation holds true with minor as well as 
extreme changes of condition But the vegetative reac¬ 
tion of the organs of tlie abdominal region will always 
be found to change in a direction opposite to that of 
the skin Thus it could be estabhshed that without 
exception the onset of a “sympathetic overbalance” of 
the skin tonus (vasocontraction) is connected with a 
vasodilatation designated as a “paras 3 Tnpathetic over¬ 
balance” of the organs of the splanchnic region 
Expenments have demonstrated that the permea¬ 
bility of the vascular endothehum of the splanchmc 
region ahv^ajs shows clearly a reaction opposite to that 
of the penpheral organs and tissues of which the skin 
is onl> one part It was also demonstrated ^ in animals 
that organic acbvaties of the hver (measurable, for 
instance, by the flow of lymph through a thoraac duct 
cannula and by the lymph concentration) increase when 
the skin vessels become contracted and the skin func¬ 
tions decrease, and vice versa The same is true of the 
acUvit}’ of the stomach, another organ of the splanchnic 
region, in its relation to the activity and to tonus 
changes of the penpheral organs Recently we* were 
able to prove that, whenever a change of skin tonus 
takes place, an opposite change m gastnc tonus and 
gastnc activnties could be observed 

S}mpathetic overbalance of the skin (contracbon of 
the vessels, decrease of the permeability of tlie skin 
cells and tissues and decrease of the skm funcbons) 
corresponds to stomach dilatabon, connected with 
increased cellular activibes noticeable by mcreased per¬ 
meability and mcreased producbon of gastnc jmce An 
opposite orientation of the skin, with dilatabon of the 
vessels, increase in cell penneabihty and mcrease in 
functional action corresponds to a decrease of cellular 
activit} of the stomach, contracbon of the vessels m 
the splanchnic region, decreased permeabilitj and 
decreased biologic acbon, such as the producbon of 
stomach juice or of Ijmph The latter state is con¬ 
nected with demonstrable contracbon of the stomach 
Walls These results have been determmed in human 
beings as well as in animals bj traang the stomach 
movements with a kjmograph connected to an inflated 
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rubber balloon in the stomach and by determmabon of 
acid production galv anometrically and by titrabon It 
has been shown in sev’eral pubhcations that this inb- 
mate relationship between the two groups of organs 
exists throughout life Even the physiologic waves 
consisting of small increases and decreases in organic 
functions, such as can be traced from different organs 
in the course of a day, correspond in the same way 
between the two groups of organs as during intensive 
tonus changes This phenomenon has been designated 
as “splanchnopenpheral equilibrium ” It characterizes 
the significance of a close nerve conneebon between the 
two groups of organs, the opposite reaettons of which 
are evident in almost every physiologic process in the 
body and can be studied particularly vv hen sudden tonus 
changes become chnical^ manifest 

EFFECT OF PROTEINS OX' LEUKOCYTES 

In the v’erj' beginning of the studies on tonus 
changes in different organs a peculiar phenomenon was 
observed, the nature of which has now been full} 
revealed It has been found that leukocytes of the 
neutrophil polymorphonuclear type are increased m 
number whenever vessels become dilated Their num¬ 
ber decreases when vessels become contracted This 
has been repeatedly confirmed The phenomenon itself 
represents perhaps the finest clinically available reac- 
bon because the leukocytes respond to the shghtest 
vascular change and thus make it possible to deterrmne 
such changes w hen other methods fail ® 

A few examples of such changes in the number of 
leukocytes might be given to illustrate its dimcal impor¬ 
tance More detailed desenpbons will be found in the 
respecbve pubheabons 

It has been stated above that such a vascular con¬ 
tracbon of the penphery corresponds to a vascular 
dilatabon of the splanchmc region combmed wnth cer¬ 
tain changes m orgamc acbvibes If, for instance, one 
follow'S the number of leukocytes found m the periph¬ 
eral blood during a chill m a pabent with malanal fev^er, 
a sudden decrease of the number will be found to 
accompany the onset of the chill, followed by an 
increase when the temperature decreases The largest 
increase in number usually occurs dunng the perspira¬ 
tion after the chiU The opposite state to that dunng 
a malanal chill is seen dunng a hypoglycemic state such 
as IS readily observed after an overdosage of insuhn 
Dunng the state of insuhn shock, the leukocytes 
mcrease rapidly m numbers up to 20,000 or more in 
the penpheral vessels, and immediately disappear when 
sugar IS given by mouth In ammal experiments it 
has been shown that dunng the bme of the sudden 
mcrease or decrease of the number of leukocytes in 
the penphery' there is a corresponding decrease or 
mcrease of leukoevtes m the splanchnic region This 
statement is based on actual leukocyde counts, made 
under certain expenmental condibons, for mstance 
after the appheabon of arsphenamme, and by histo¬ 
logic observ'abons m the hver 

Studies in conneebon wath this peculiar phenomenon 
ot a sudden cliange in the distnbubon of leukocytes 
leading to a sudden leukopenia or leukocytosis in the 
penpheral vessels, have demonstrated that the same 
clianges, even if not so intensive, follow the slightest 
alterabon in the v'asomotor reaction, making it possible 
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o cleteimuic the temporaly leaction indicated by the 
tonus waves of the splanchnic-peripheral equilibnum 
it IS obvious that a single leukocyte count is not able 
to show anything about this vasomotor phenomenon, 
but cuives obtained from counts made at short intervals 
will point to changes m the skin tonus as well as indi¬ 
rectly in that of the splanchnic legion by the tendency 
of their mciease oi dcciease m numbei By this 
method one is able to determine even slight changes 
in the vascular equilibrium of the body, such as fre¬ 
quently follow minor skin irutations and which cannot 
be determined in any other way Thus it could be 
shown that rubbing the skm or the intradermal injec¬ 
tion of nonirritating albumin or of saline solution and 
even of air resulted in an immediate decrease m the 
number of leukocytes which, according to the previ¬ 
ously described conditions, indicate an increase of the 
same leukocytes, now difterently distributed, in the 
splanchnic region This phenomenon is only one part 
of the tonus change in tlie splanchnic region corre¬ 
sponding to a slight “sympatlietic" (vasocontracting) 
change of the skm following such an intradermal injec¬ 
tion of nonspecific proteins or other skin irritations It 
demonstrates the close relationship between the functions 
of the skin and those of the abdominal organs, which, as 
stated, are inseparably connected in even their slight 
physiologic changes It may be mentioned here that, 
from newly completed investigations, the same slight 
skin irritations, such as intradermal protein injections, 
which lead to a decrease in the number of leukocytes 
in the periphery cause, simultaneously with tins leuko¬ 
cyte fall, a dilatation of the stomach and an increase 
in the production of gastric juice, demonstrating from 
another point of view the intimate connection between 
the leukocytic reaction to changes in organic activities 
This interesting leukocytic phenomenon has been 
mentioned m this connection because it affords clinical 
opportunity of determining such slight tonus changes 
in the skin and the simultaneous reaction taking place 
in the abdominal organs Of course, tins leukocytic 
reaction represents only one part of the blood change 
following the opposite vasomotor stimulation of the 
two groups of oigans 

SKIN CHANCES FOLLOWING PROTEIN INJECTIONS 

In the foiegoing paragraphs the close connection 
between the skm, as one part of the peripheral sj'stem, 
and the organs of the splanchnic regmn has been 
described, and it has been particularly emphasized that 
this connection is due to an action of the vegetative 
nervous system controlling the tonus of the two groups 
of organs winch always react in opposite directions 
This nerve connection between the two groups has 
been studied m cases in which the nerves accompany¬ 
ing the great vessels have been severed surgically 
(sympathectomy) 

if for instance, the entire skm or parts of it are 
g. nosed to intensive cold, a phenomenon, known to 
the layman as goose flesh, results If the activity of 
the stomach and of the lymph production m ammals 
observed during the period of the application of cold, 
IL opposite stimulation m the abdominal region, 
mmelv dilatation of the stomach and increased activity 
! to correspond to the contracted vessels and 

?,finished act.v.ty of the skm (sh.vermg) bemg 
„o 7 rcold, takes place If cold ts apphed to 
nn animal or to a patient m whom a sympa- 
u ^ Inmv has been performed, such a reaction does not 
take place m the abdominal region, although it can be 
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demonstrated easily when the same cold is applied to 
the leg which has not been operated on 
If one injects protein solution mtradermally m the 
sound leg of such a patient, just as in every normal 
or sick human bemg, the tonus change of the skin and 
abdominal region can be demonstrated in an immediate 
decrease m the numbers of peripheral leukocytes, but 
if the same intradermal injection is made m the operated 
leg, such a leukocyte fall does not take place These 
facts, which are given m detail in a previous article,® 
demonstrate clearly, from another point of view, that 
the vegetative nerves constitute the actual anatomic and 
functional connection between the two groups of organs 
This fact IS of importance in many different respects 
It is the underlying basis of the Widal hemoclastic 
crisis,^ of the leukocytosis found during the period of 
digestion and of many other interesting clinical phe¬ 
nomena It IS of clinical significance as the underlying 
principle of the well estaWished connection between 
skin functions and some of the abdominal organs, espe¬ 
cially the digestive tract One of tliem might be men¬ 
tioned With the onset of a chill, sudden vomiting is 
a well known clinical occurrence It consists of a 
sudden dilatation of the stomach simultaneously to 
and equally intensive as the contraction of the skm 
vessels which easily can be observed during the onset 
of the chill The same connection can be understood 
when, as a result of an irritation of the peritoneum 
as in peritonitis or after a perforation of a gastric or 
duodenal ulcer, the skm suddenly shows the pale, con¬ 
stricted epidermis which is well known as the important 
cluneal phenomenon m the condition mentioned 
The same nervous connection between the abdominal 
region and skm plays an important part in many skm 
disorders, such as general pruritus and other metabolic 
diseases in which hyperglycemia occurs quite fre¬ 
quently, demonstrating the association of skm and 
liver disturbances 

LIVER SYMP-tTHETIC, PERIPHERY PARASYMPATHETIC 

These examples have been mentioned only to illustrate 
the importance of fins nenmus connection between the 
two groups of organs based on an undisturbed vegeta¬ 
tive nervous system The leukocytic phenomenon which 
indicates tonus changes has to be considered as only one 
of the determinable phenomena caused by the vegetative 
control of tissue tonus 

reaction or peripheral vessels to serums 

If an intravenous injection of arsphenamine or neo- 
arsphenamme is given to a normal person or to a 
sjphihtic patient, there is almost invariably a more or 
less intensive decrease m the number of leukocytes m 
the peripheral vessels It shows obviously that body 
reaction takes place with a more or less marked change 
of skm and splanchnic tonus The latter is easily 
demonstrated by means of the kymographic examma 
tion of the stomach as described above In cases o 
so-called nitritoid crisis, a very intensive leukocyte fall 
has been observed and described® m ten such cases 
m a series of about 4,000 patients injected with ars- 
phenamines According to the evidence on the splanch- 
noperipheral equilibrium and the sig nificance of it 

H B.oT V=rcm 
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SHOCK SYMPTOMS—MULLER ET AL 


change, uhen a leukocjte fall takes place in the penph- 
erj' the conclusion had been drawn that a sudden reac¬ 
tion of the entire vasomotor and r'ascular system 
follows ever}' injection of arsphenamme This reac¬ 
tion usually is without major clinical manifestations, 
although m certain sensitive patients the vasomotor 
reaction is of great intensiti, leading not only to a 
more mtensne contraction of the skin but also to an 
increased dilatation of the abdominal region followed 
b> clinical mam testations from the digestive tract 
Clinically, this is familiar We know that patients 
with sudden attacks tollowing the injection of arsphen- 
amine and other drugs become suddenly pale (even 
a real chill is not unusual in these persons), and often 
vomiting occurs immediatel} or a short w’hile after the 
injection This pale cyanotic appearance of the patient 
may be rery short or ma) last for a few' minutes, and 
then usually is follow'ed b} a sudden redness or even 
b^ perspiration The leukocvte fall does not show any¬ 
thing more than just what the chnical manifestations 
demonstrated, namel}, the sudden change of the tonus 
in the two groups of organs caused obviously bv the 
vegetative nervous s}stem which controls not only the 
ressels but also the ph}siologic functions of the organs 
Recently completed studies to be pubhshed prove this 
observation from a different point of view Kymo- 
graphic tracings of an empty stomach were made m a 
trained dog The dog show'ed moderately intensive 
stomach contractions, normal temperature and, within 
normal limits, comparatively high numbers of leukocytes 
(blood taken from an ear vein) The dog was given 
0 01 Gm of neoarsphenamine per kilogram of body 
weight (as usually given in man) A few minutes after 
the injection was made, a decrease in the leukocytes was 
observed when they dropped from 8,800 to 5,200 At 
the same time, a distinct change m the stomach move¬ 
ment was noticeable The contractions ceased entirely 
and a flat curve without even the usual small waves 
of the normal stomach follow'ed this first part of the 
intensne contractions, showing clearly the simultaneous 
tonus change of the stomach and the change in the 
distribution of the leukoc}'tes betiveen the periphery 
and the abdommal region The same results could be 
repeated in other tests In such cases the stomach 
dilatation remains effective as long as the leukocytes 
show' temporary decrease If a protein is given in very 
small amounts intradermally in human beings, the same 
reaction of leukocytes and stomach wiU be observed 
for a penod of about ten to fifteen minutes If protein 
or arsphenamme is given intravenously, the reaction 
on the involuntary nervous system, measured by stom¬ 
ach tracings, is almost of the same duration and very 
probabl} is dependent on the speed with which the 
particular agent disappears from the blood The 
quicker the absorption, the more intensive seems the 
action 

Supplementary evpenments have been earned out m 
animals m which the dosages of arsphenamme and 
other drugs have been increased so much that actual 
vomiting occurred The observations on the leukocyte 
and stomach reactions W'as about the same as in human 
beings The l}mph production increased accordingly 
It was interesting to note that even in cases m vvluch 
a large dosage caused stomach dilatation accompanied 
by vomiting, this vomitmg was not caused bj any con¬ 
traction ot tile stomach It depended entirely on 
pressure from the abdominal muscles which, for a short 
penod during which the anunal was apparently nau¬ 


seated, exercised pressure on the dilated stomach 
Vomiting occurred during the dilatation with simulta¬ 
neously increased production of stomach juice, which 
obviously depended on this vegetative control 

The stimulation, or the reaction, of the vegetative 
nervous s}stem in arsphenamme reactions, which 
doubtless IS the cause of the chnical manifestations 
m the skin and m the digestive tract whenever they 
occur, leads to another ver> interesting phenomenon 
which IS only one of the many reasons why skin reac¬ 
tions as vv ell as skin diseases should always be con¬ 
sidered from a general medical point of view During 
the time of skin contraction heat release is diminished, 
and through the increased activity of the abdominal 
region heat production increases Thus it is clear why 
temperature increase must follow more prolonged reac¬ 
tions of the described type Exact temperature 
measurements always show a minor increase, even if 
the reaction is without subjective sensations to the 
patient Consequently, it may be understood why a 
nitntoid crisis of a severe character is able to produce 
temperature increase without any infection, because of 
an increased heat production in the abdommal region 
which cannot be released through the skin because of 
the simultaneous contraction of the skin vessels and 
the conclusive decrease of the heat releasing skin 
fimctions 

Hanzhk and Thienes,® in checking up these results 
obtained with arsphenamme, made tlie following exper¬ 
iments The ordinary Magnus strip method, with 
longitudinal muscles of the intestines and uterus 
immersed in warm aerated Tyrode solution, was 
employed Then different drugs were added directl} 
to the bath m a concentration approximately such as 
would be expected in the blood of a 60 Kg man after 
injection of 0 9 Gm of arsphenamme, i e, exceeding 
our dosages in patients at least one half It is of 
greatest interest to note that m the majority of the 
tests examined after these excessively high dosages, 
negativ'e effects were observed Among twenty expen- 
ments, ten did not react at all, three showed depression, 
and only in two could a slow increase in tonus of the 
rabbit uterus (followed by recovery) be obtained 
Hanzhk and Thienes assume that even these were 
due chiefly to the alkahnity of the medium With 
neoarsphenamine, a concentration of 1 5,CK30 did not 
have demonstrable effects Their experiments are still 
more interesting so far as tests with epmephnne and 
pilocarpine are concerned The authors could demon¬ 
strate that arsphenamme does not change the well 
known action of this drug entirely when added, thus 
demonstrating that arsphenamme does not mate any 
noteworthy alteration on the smooth muscles of the 
intestines when brought into immediate contact with 
them 


Xii 


-.. cnese 

experiments snow clearly that the reaction of the 
abdominal region as desenbed and confirmed by suffi¬ 
cient clinical and experimental evidence is not caused 
by a direct contact behveen arsphenamme and the 
rractmg organs The work of Hanzhk and Thienes 
IS clear in that respect It confirms our observations 
phaimacologically which already pointed to a similar 
conclusion, namel}, that there could not exist a direct 

on the reacting organs 
because a directl} opposite react ion m two groupf of 

^ Stimulnt.on of Aulo- 
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dick test—lees 


foi a penod of one week Ten of the twentv-emht 
students who had reactions following the injection of 
became Dick negative, a much lower percentage 
^ cent) than that obtained m the entire group 
(03 3 pel cent) ^ 


THE DICK TEST IN rOUTY-EIGHT CASES OE 
SCARLET FEVER 


At the onset of symptoms m forty-eight cases of 
scarlet fevei, the DicK test was negative in fifteen cases, 
or 31 2 per cent Of these fifteen students with nega¬ 
tive Dick tests, eleven had originally negative tests and 
had not received immunizing toxin, while four had 
been converted from positive to negative as a result of 
the toxin injection A review of the hospital records 
of those students who had negative Dick tests at the 
time thc> dei eloped scarlet fever does not reveal any 
essential difteiences in the course or seventy of the 
disease, as compared with the group having a positive 
test at the onset of the disease All the scarlet fever 
cases gave a negative Dick test during convalescence 
The report of Silcock is interesting in that his series 
also included forty-eight cases of scarlet fever with 
the same number, fifteen, having a negative Dick test 
from the first to the fifth day of the disease 

All students having a negative skin test at the onset of 
the disease were retested with different toxins,® and 
invariably the same negative result was obtained Other 
workers have reported similar results Debre ® and his 
co-workers found the Dick test to be negative in ten of 
nineteen cases at the onset of scarlet fever The con¬ 
clusion which we naturallv must draw from such evi¬ 
dence IS that a negative skin test does not necessarily 
mean an immunity to scarlet fever And, too, indi¬ 
viduals with markedly positive Dick tests are seen who 
have not developed the disease after repeated and pro¬ 
longed exposures One of the physicians on our staff, 
who has had charge of our scailet fever cases for several 
years, had a stiongly positive Dick test until just 
recently, ivhen he received immunizing toxin This is 
in keeping with the work of Sherwood, Nigg and Baum- 
gartnei,^ who lecently observed that American Indians 
seem to have a high degree of natural, racial immunity 
to scarlet fever, yet the skin test would indicate that 
susceptibility to the disease closely parallels that found 


among whites 

When students with negative Dick tests continued to 
develop scarlet fever, we felt that this might be 
explained m one of two ways, namely, (1) the Dick 
test did not contain sufficient toxin to detect all the 
susceptible persons, or (2) we were dealing with sev¬ 
eral strains of toxin, one or more of which was not 
present m the toxin used m the skin test If the first 
condition held true, it would appear that an individual 
mieht have sufficient antitoxin to neutralize the amount 
of toxin used m the skin test dose, yet not a sufficient 
amount to withstand an infection with scadet fever 
Four of the fifteen students with negative Dick tests 
who developed scarlet fever had become Dick negative 
as a lesult of toxin immunization, and it seemed just 
possible that we might have avoided infection m these 
cases if we had carried our immunization beyond the 
level at which a negative skin test was obtained We 
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therefore decided to try stronger dilutions of tlie toxin 
for use in the skin test For this purpose ive u S a 
dilution giving ten skin test doses in each 02 cc tins 
being the same volume as used m the regular skin’test 
but containing ten tunes the amount of toxin used iii 
the standard Dick test Thirty-five students ivho n ere 
originally Dick negative ivere tested with this ten 
strength toxin Thirty-four of the thirty-five, or 97 1 
per cent, gave negative reactions to this larger amount 
of toxin Twenty-eight students who were Dick nega¬ 
tive as a result of toxin immunization were also tested 
with the ten strength dose Ten of these, or 35 7 
per cent, were found to be negative These results 
would seem to indicate that the skin test is not defiaent 
so far as the amount of toxin employed is concerned, 
since thirt)-four of the thirty-five students wffio gave 
originally negative Dick reactions also did not show 
any reaction when the ten strength test was used 
Since fifteen of the forty-eight that developed scarlet 
fe\ er had a negative Dick test at the onset of the dis¬ 


ease, it seems quite possible that in this outbreak at 
least we weie dealing with more than one strain of 
toxin Various workeis hold entirely different views 
regarding the specificity, as an eti()logic factor, of the 
hemolytic streptococcus isolated from scarlet fever 
patients Gorter and de Korte ® believe that the filtrate 
of streptococcus cultures contains the virus of scarlet 
fever but not the true toxin assoaated with the disease 
Deicher,® on the other hand, confirms completely the 
W'ork of the Dicks on the etiology of the disease He 
points out, however, that not every streptococcus iso¬ 
lated from scarlet fever produces a good toxin, and 
also that streptococci from other sources as well as 
some of those from scarlet fever patients produce other 
toxins which are not specific Zingher ^ does not report 
such a discrepancy in his series of 141 cases of scarlet 
fever, m which the Dick test was positive m each case 
in the early stage of the disease Different epidemics 
of scailet fever may therefore show wide variations 
m the behavior of the Dick test at the onset of the 
disease, and further work on this phase of the subject, 
carried out in different parts of the country, will aid 
materially in determining just what significance a neg¬ 
ative Dick test may have as an indication of immunity 
to scarlet fever 

Although our results m producing active immunity, 
as measured bv the skin test, have been most promising 
in this series, w^e feel that we should not have waited 
such long periods in order to determine wdiether or 
not we were going to obtain a negative skm test from 
one injection of toxin Two or even three injections, 
at weekly mteivals, with increasing dosage, should 
probably sene to produce a higher degree of immunity 
than we obtained The injection did not cause a reac¬ 
tion in a majority of the adults we have treated, and 
when these did occur, they were minimal Horse serum 
was not used m tins preparation of the toxin for 
immunizing purposes, so that sensitization to this form 
of protein is avoided 


SCHULTZ-CH VULTON PHENOMENON 

he localized blanching of the scarlet fever rash by 
mtradermal injection of scarlatinal antitoxin and 
ralescent serum was obtained m fifteen cases in 
:h this test was applied Both m aterials nerc used 

Gorter E, ood de Korte. M Nederl Maaodschr v GeneeV. 
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jii all the cases, m amounts of from 0 5 to 0 75 cc 
The use of smaller amounts, 0 2 cc, has not given 
satisfactory results in our experience The refined, 
concentrated antitoxin, prepared by the Dick method, 
lias used Blanching was noted as earlj as twelve 
hours after the injection of convalescent serum, but 
did not appear, in the majority of cases, until frorn 
eighteen to twenty-four hours after the injection of 
antitoxin Barely ivas blanching present at from eight 
to twelve hours, as is commonly described In this 
senes, the blanching produced by the concentrated anti¬ 
toxin was most pronounced at from forty-eight to sixty 
hours after injection, and although the local fading was 
very distinct, it was not as complete, in most cases, os 
that produced by the senim from convalescents We 
should ordinarily expect that the concentrated antitoxin, 
havnng a much greater antitoxic content than convales¬ 
cent serum, should produce a more complete blanching 
than that obtamed from convalescent serum, and that 
the blanching should appear at least equally early It 
would appear from our results, however, that the con¬ 
valescent serum was distinctly more specific in its neu¬ 
tralizing power than was the concentrated antitoxin 

SCARLATINAL ANTITOXIN AS A PROPHYLACTIC 
Eleven students who were definitely exposed to scar¬ 
let fever and who were known to have positive Dick 
tests at the tune of exposure were given varying doses 
of scarlatinal antitoxin as a prophylactic Only one of 
these developed scarlet fever, but this was not until 
twenty-five days after the antitoxin had been given 
The dosage used in this case was the amount that would 
neutralize 150,000 skm test doses of the toxin Cush¬ 
ing and Longpre report that 9 per cent of nurses 
entering the contagious disease sen ice in Montreal hos¬ 
pitals developed scarlet fever at ter receiv mg prophy lactic 
doses of antitoxin, whereas 15 per cent had contracted 
the disease previous to the adoption of this method of 
protection In their experience the immunity gamed 
by the use of antitoxin did not last more tlian three 
weeks, and cases that developed at the end of this 
time were of a mild type 

Five students who had received prophvlactic doses of 
the concentrated antitoxin were given the Dick test at 
varying penods of from four to twelve days after tlie 
injection Four of the five gave positive Dick reactions, 
including the one previously mentioned w'ho developed 
scarlet fever after receiving the amount that would neu¬ 
tralize 150,000 skin test doses The Dick test was posi¬ 
tive m this case on the eighth day after the student 
received the antitoxin In another case the Dick test 
was positive on the fourth, eighth and twelfth davs 
after sufficient antitoxin to neutralize 50,000 skin test 
doses had been given, and m one case the Dick test was 
negative on the seventh day after lialf of this amount 
had been received 

SUaiilARY 

Of forty-eight patients with scarlet fever, fitteen, or 
31 2 per cent, had negative Dick tests at the onset ot the 
disease \ negative test, therefore, does not seem to 
he a reliable index of immunity to the disease, and 
cannot be relied on as an aid in the diagnosis ot doubt¬ 
ful cases of scarlet fev er 

Tile Dick test was positive in 49 S per cent of 530 
students from rural Minnesota homes with an averao-e 
uge ot about 17 years ^ 

Cuslunff and Longpre Lniou mctL Ju Canada 55 1 bo IpJa 


Sixty-three per cent of Dick positive reactors were 
rendered Dick negative by one injection of 3,000 skm 
test doses of toxin detoxified with 2 per cent sodium 
ricinoleate This method of producing active immunity' 
should prove highly efficient when further studies deter¬ 
mine the number of injections and dosage best to be 
employed 

The injection of convalescent serum intradermally 
produced an earlier and more complete local blanching 
of the scarlet fev'cr rash than did the concentrated anti¬ 
toxin prepared bv the Dick method 

The Dick test remained positive in four of five cases 
following the injection of prophylactic doses of scarla¬ 
tinal antitoxin 


THE USE OF EPHEDRINE IN SPINAL 
ANESTHESIA 

PRELIAXINARY REPORT * 

NELSE F OCKERBLAD, ilD 

A\D 

T G DILLON, ALD 

KANSAS CITV, MO 

Every one who has used spinal anesthesia for any 
considerable period is impressed with two facts first, 
that it IS a wonderfully satisfactory anesthesia for 
urologic cases, and, second, that there often occurs a 
marked depressive effect during and after the anes- 



Chart 1 —Spinal anesthesia for pcnceal operation A.t 9 o clock 
morphine one fourth gram (16 mg ) and scopolamine ’Ihj gram (0 4 mg ) 
nere given at 9 40 IjO mg or procaine bjdrccblonde was injected 
jMtient asleep most ot the time not nauseated ephednne not used 
there was a marLcd and dangerous drop m blood pressure the low levels 
spmaJ anesthesra frequendj reach a STStolic readme of 
30 roillimctcrs of mercurj 


thesia which cannot be accounted for hv the operation 
alone and which constitutes an element of grave danger 
It IS perhaps well understood that this element of dan¬ 
ger IS due to the marked fall in blood pressure that 
takes place We conceived the idea that the best way 
to combat this untoward effect of spinal anesthesia was 
to devise a means ot sustaimng the blood pressure 
throughout the period of anesthesia In this connection 
we called to mind vvliat Major and Stevenson^ had 
pointed out regarding the blood pressure raisin'^ qual¬ 
ities of methyl guanidine, but we were rather at raid 
to use so toxic a substance since it had the property 
ot raising the blood pressure much higher and sustain¬ 
ing It over a much longer period than was necesmrv 
achon^^ purpose Epinephrine is too fleeting m its 

SSv ^ would 

exactly meet our requirements 
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^ cr,s.a.s The flu.d .s .hen replaced 

“1 Chinese medicine for mot thin fafle^lO ner cenf 
5,000 years, and quoting various authorities, show that and the blmd nrpc« subcutaneously 

from the stems of the plant, which is indigenous to interlak Th^Ip ? f 

China, wheie it is known as ma huang, there has been bv mnnth wUi , ephednne was given 

isolated an alkaloidal active principle known as ephe- hLu ? ’ ^ action was delayed, its effect on 

1 ulood pressure was markedly to increase it We have 
not observed untoward effects from either the subcu¬ 



taneous or oral administration of this alkaloid We 
round that it was best to seek to prevent the drop rather 
than to permit the pressure to fall too low before givin? 
the ephednne, as the rise from levels below a systolic 
pressure of 80 was rather retarded This is in hne with 
Chens observation We used 01 Gm of ephednne 


Chart 2—Spiinl anestlicsn for a long perineal operation At 8 30 
0 1 (jin of ephcdniK. by mouth, patient not miiseatcd askep most of 
the time \t 8 ^0, injection of procaine hjdrochloridc, 175 mg At 9 30 
morphine 16 mg, scopohminc, 0 4 mg Ulood pressure falls but not to 
a dangerous lc\cl the fall in the diastolic is not as marked as the systolic 
The patient’s condition at the close of the operation nas cacellent 

dnne We reviewed the pharmacologic action as set 
forth by Chen,^ and need not enter into that side of 
the question except to say that its action is similar to 
tliat of epinephrine, which indeed it resembles chemi¬ 
cally, and IS due to the stimulation of the sympathetic 
nervous system In addition, it stimulates the central 
ne^^ous system and depresses the heart, but the latter 
effects, according to Chen, are ordinarily produced only 
by toxic doses Ihe rise in blood pressure following 
the intravenous injection was first observed in rabbits 
bv Amatsu and Kubota,and in other animals by Chen 
and Schmidt, who also found that a rise in blood pres- 




Chart 4 Spinal anesthesia for prostatectomy, a very nervous patient 
At 8 30, morphine, 16 mg scopolamine, 0 4 rag At 9 35, injection of 
procaine hydrochloride, 175 mg At 9 45, ephednne, 0 1 Gra, subcu 
tan^usly The ephednne continued to act and the blood pressure readied 
Its peak fifty minutes after the subcutaneous injection Hypotension 
cases are especially bad spinal anesthesia risks 

subcutaneously before the systolic pressure dropped 
below 100 mm of mercury We also noted an increase 
in the pulse rate The amount of procaine hydrochlo¬ 
ride used m the anesthesia bears some relation to the 
rapidity and seriousness of the fall in pressure In 
young persons in good health, the fall in pressure is 
not so marked as in older and more depleted patients 
In three cases, we noted a drop of more than 
30 mm of mercury within ten minutes from a simple 
therapeutic spinal puncture 

CONCLUSIONS 

While these observations were made on a relatively 
small series of cases, we believe that ephednne is of 


Chirt 3 —Spinal anesthesia for suprapubic prostatectomy At 8 30, 
iiioriilinic 16 mg , scopolamine, 0 4 mg At 9 25, injection of procaine 
lodrochloride, 175 mg At 9 35, ephednne, 0 1 Gm , subcutaneously, ten 
jiiiiiiitcs after the spiml puncture during which tinie a drop of 50 nim 
cf mercury had taken place The ephednne brought the pressure Uaclc 
to the original level in fifty minutes 

sure followed the oral administration of the drug 
These facts led us to believe that ephednne would be 

In the short time 



a practical aid in spinal anesthesia In the short time ^^cinrt a “=rked“and°^udde.wrorm 

that we have applied ourselves to the study of this sure havc^beenja^ ^^At^io w 
drug, we,-have used it in twenty-four cases of spinal o , Gm\ subcutan^y 

anesthesia with results that have been uniformly good -j^ortant^tiat^-ark^ stormy convalesence ensued because o^the cardio- 

Our technic of spinal anesthesia is very simple, ana ^as^uiar disease 

rri:.n1 p,ac.,ca. use . sp.„a, a„es.^s,a We cou 

fluid discarding 5 cc, and in the remaining 5 cc of „, 3 t although in fully 90 per cent of 'Se spina 

fluid dissolving from 125 to 200 rngjifsmrde^ 

of ephednne successfully restores t e right 


0 Chen. K K and Schmidt, C F iooa 

and-Cbcmical Study of Ma 

h'"".! Kubott, s ’ Ue“bcr die pharraakologiscben iv.rk.ng 

des Lilicdrins uiid Mydnatms 


The Action and Clinical Use of 


amoune of ar.e?.;i tension necessary for ivell being 
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MCI HIL CHLORIDE—BAKER 


INTOXIC VTION WITH COArMERCI-\L 
ilETHYL CHLORIDE 

REPORT OF A SERIES OF CASES 

HERirVX M BAICCR, MD 

E\ VNSMLLE, IND 

The growing compleviU of modern industry brings 
increasing]}'' larger problems for medicine in the identi¬ 
fication and preiention of new industrial diseases 
With the deielopment ot modern refrigeration, there 
has sprung up in a short time a huge new industry for 
the manufacture of refrigeration machines 

Various substances are used as refrigerants, the most 
common and oldest being ammoma, sulphur dio'' ide and 
recentl} methil clilonde 

ilethil chloride, while used extensiveU in the chemi¬ 
cal industries and as a local anesthetic, has received 
little or no attention in the literature of industrial 
li}giene, and e\en toxicologists ha\e faded to consider 
It of sufficient importance to reqmre more than passing 
notice Smee tlus substance has come into more gen¬ 
eral use as the cooling medium m refrigerators, its 
toxicological importance demands attention 

LITERATE RE 

In a sune} of the literature one finds few references 
concerning the toxicit} of methyl chloride Wffien this 
substance is mentioned it is usually grouped with chloro¬ 
form or ethyl chloride, Roth ^ reports tivo cases 
obsened by him, and concludes that “these cases ot 
subacute to chronic intoxication are not explainable in 
any other way except on a supposition of a Aery slow 
remoial of the poisons from the organism whereby 
apparently cumulatiie effect of induidualh insigmfi- 
cant amounts of poisonous materials results ’’ Gerbis - 
reports two cases which came under his obsenation, and 
concludes that “the absorption by respiration of methyl 
chloride gas giies nse to specific disturbances of iision 
in workmen engaged in the handling of this substance, 
also in a prolonged mtoxication manifesbng itself as 
excitement and subsequent somnolence ” 

DESCRIPTION 

In 1925, as consulting physician for a manufacturing 
plant engaged in the manufacture of refrigerators in 
w hich commercial methy 1 chloride was used as the 
refngerant, mv attention was called to a man seen leav¬ 
ing the plant apparently intoxicated He was brought 
to an aid station for questioning It ivas eiudent at 
once that the man was not drunk He was fairly well 
oriented, and answered questions intelligently, but fell 
asleep trequentty while being quesboned At bmes it 
was necessary" to shake him vigoroush to obtain a 
response When asked how he happened to be in that 
state he replied, “It’s that methyl we breathe ” Further 
inquiry revealed that the man had been mildly intoxi¬ 
cated for several days and had gradually grown worse 
until his present condition was noheed He stated that 
for ten days or more he liad become more stupid and 
sleepi It was difficult for hun to remain awake long 
enough to eat his meals, and his wite had great difficulty 
m arousing him in the morning The man was sent to 
the hospital for further observabon 
A'l immediate investigation was begun which dis¬ 
closed tliat there were other men m the plant who were 

19'’i ^ Schwcitz Ztacbr f Lnfallkundc X7 169 179 

•b Gcrbti II Munchca med \\ lioicbr 01 379 (\pril 21) 1914 


mildlv intoxicated The men affected w ere all emplov ed 
in the department where the reingerator compressors 
were tested *A.fter tlie compression coils \\ere fillecl 
and tested it was customary to release the gas into the 
air ot the room, as provision had not been made for 
connecting the coils with an exhaust line As the gas 
escaped it was trcouently blown directU into the lace 
of the worker, and in this way a tairly high concentra¬ 
tion was maintained It was considered ■'er, signifi¬ 
cant that syanptoms ot intoxication had not occurred 
in the plant during the summer months when all the 
windows and doors were open, and that the symptoms 
appeared with the onset of cold weather when the build¬ 
ings were closed It developed also tliat as this sub¬ 
stance was heavier than air, the men testing nearest the 
floor were most aftected Steps v' ere at once taken 
to provide sufficient venblabon, and men showing signs 
of mtoxicabon were immediatelv hospitalized for fur- 
tfier study' 


RESE'LT OF FURTHER STLT)\ OF THE CASES 


Owing to the fact that there were twenty-one cases 
in tile senes, it is not deemed advisable to attempt a 
detailed discussion ot individual cases The symptoms 
hav e been grouped in the order of the frequency' ot their 
occurrence 

Vertigo, staggering gait, and a feehng of buoyancy 
described as a sensabon ot “walking on air” were com¬ 
mon to all The gait of the enbre group was character¬ 
istic While it varied with the degree of intoxication, 
they all raised the feet much higher than was necessary, 
and conibmed with this there was staggering They all 
complained of sleepiness, ranging trom slight drowsi¬ 
ness to falling asleep at their work or while eating 
All had more or less ptosis of the eye-hds Anorexia 
was common in ail caaes Eleven pabents had shght 
nausea Loss of weight of from 2 to 12 pounds (1 to 
54 Kg ) was common to this group Suxteen ot the 
twenty-one pabents complamed of visual disturbances, 
which varied from slight blurring to diplopia, which w'as 
found in four of the sixteen cases Dy sphagia occurred 
in three cases One man developed a persistent hiccup 
which lasted five days and resisted all forms ot treat¬ 
ment, disappearing vv ith the recession of the other sy mp- 
toms As the svmptoms of mtoxicabon diminished, a 
persistent insomnia occurred m fitteen cases, v/hich 
necessitated the use ot hypnobes Five pabents 
developed a fine tremor, which was parbcularly notice¬ 
able m the extremibes 

It was found tliat eighteen of the twenty-one intoxi¬ 
cated men were voiding alkahne urine In other 
respects the unne was apparently average The rabo 
of blood cells was within normal limits In the five 
most severe cases the spinal flmd was examined and 
found normal Wassermann tests were reported nega- 
bve Blood sugar and blood nitrogen levels remained 
vv'ithin normal bmits, and the basal metabolic rate taken 
m the five most severe cases averaged sbghtly below 


Alter considering the relabon to and the similaritv 
hv produced by tffis agent and those produced 

alcohof, It v.as deaded to test the urine for 
formates of which traces were found. Unne was 
^xan^d trom each man employed in the exposed 
S of formates were found in^most 

was 1 controls were run, the unne 

tefen at numbered, specimens were 

tak^ at random throughout the plant and sent with 

exposed department These controls 
ciiecked without exception Formates were found in 
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y linger adults On admission, the boy was well nourished and had moderate 

1 number of white cells appears to SSudrof th^'T/f^if^ tenderness on 

be laiply the result of injury to the bone and penos- spaS between intervertebral 

teum but varies also in proportion to the amount of decreased BnnciAc sixth cervical vertebrae seemed 
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SPRAIN OF CERVICAL SPINE CAUSING 
THROMBOSIS OF ANTERIOR 
SPIN.AL ARTERY* 

ROY R GRINKER. MD 

AND 

CHESTER C GUY. MD 

CHICAGO 

Trauma or excessive muscular activity may produce 
dislocation, fracture or fracture dislocation of a verte¬ 
bra Distortion of tbe vertebral column may also 
occur momentarily, the vertebrae quickly returning into 
normal ahnement According to Oppenheim,^ m the 
very short period of temporary vertebral displacement, 
contusion, compression or tearing of the cord may take 
place 

Frazier - states that the mechanism of such vertebral 
“sprains” is an overstretching or laceration of the spinal 
ligaments, and according to the extent of ligamentous 
injury there may be more or less transitory disarrange¬ 
ment of the normal relationship of one vertebral body 
to the other Only when the bodies do not return to 
their original relationship is the lesion converted into a 
true dislocation In cases of localized cord injury 
without evidence of fracture or dislocation, the assump¬ 
tion IS that the cord has been subjected to pressure by 


deSe'aseT'Brm.:. vertebrae seemed 

decreased Bru ses or signs of external injury were absent 

Severe second degree burns were present on the skin of the 

Motion of the fingers was impossible and movements of 
the wrists were weakened Flexion of the forearms was feeble 
and extension more so Pronation and supination were impos- 
sible, and all movements about the shoulder joint were 
weakened The mtercostals did not function The abdominal 
muscles moved well on respiration, but could not be con- 
tracted voluntarily The intrinsic hand muscles and those 
of the forearms and arms were flabby Both legs were com¬ 
pletely flaccid and paralyzed 

Sensation was normal above the second cervical dermatome 
The second to the fourth cervical segments were hyper- 
esthetic Below the fourth cervical there was complete anal¬ 
gesia and thermal anesthesia Light touch was preserved 
from the fourth cervical to the first lumbar skin segments 
Below the first lumbar there was complete anesthesia save 
for a small area on the medial and lateral surfaces of the 
right ankle and the toes of the left foot The penis and 
scrotum were anesthetic Deep sensation was preserved only 
in the soles of both feet 

The biceps and triceps responded slightly to stimulation 
All other deep and superficial reflexes were absent There 
was complete incontinence of urine and feces, and intermit¬ 
tent priapism was noted 

The blood and spinal fluid Wassermann reactions were 
negative Roentgen-ray examination of the cervical vertebrae 
did not reveal any abnormality 

Reexamination up to the time of death revealed the upper 
level of analgesia and thermal anesthesia persisting at the 
fourth cervical dermatome Skin segments from the fourth 
cervical to the first lumbar remained normal, below the first 
lumbar they were anesthetic Atrophy had developed in the 
small hand muscles and the muscles of the forearms The 
patient succumbed, March 19, with a hypostatic broncho- 


a temporary luxation 

Frazier gives, as the clinical manifestations of verte¬ 
bral sprain, voluntary restriction of motion, pain on 
active or passive motion, tenderness on pressure over 
the vertebra, absence of evidence of fracture or dislo¬ 
cation, and symptoms of a cord lesion 

The following case with necropsy is an example of 
vertebral sprain, due to excessive muscular exertion, 
which produced thrombosis of a portion of the anterior 
spinal artery in the cervical region, followed by sec¬ 
ondary myelomalacia 


REPORT OF CASE 

A white boy, aged IS years, who entered the Cook County 
Hospital, Feb 17, 1926, had always been in excellent health 
except for a slight rhinitis a few weeks prior February 11, 
he awakened feeling tired, whereupon he yawned and vigor¬ 
ously stretched his arms upward, outward and then backward 
Suddenly a sharp sticking pain shot into the Imver part of 
his neck, accompanied by an audible crack. The pain was 
momentary, but was followed by a dull aching soreness 
Soreness and stiffness in his neck compelled him to carry his 
head tilted forward when he walked to school Attempting to 
nlay ball, he noted weakness in both arms, and movements 
of the left arm caused severe pam in his neck He droppe 
his cap and recovered it only with great difficulty Entering 

H '‘^le'rbuc^drNe^^^n.ranklicit^n. ed 7 BeUni, 
^ C H Surgery of the Spine and Spinal Cord, New* York, 

D Appleton & Co , 1918 


pneumonia 

At necropsy, gross and microscopic examination of the 
brain did not reveal any noteworthy change Cutting down 
to the vertebrae did not reveal bruised or hemorrhagic areas 
in the subcutaneous or deep tissues The vertebral ligaments 
were not torn, nor was there dislocation or fracture of any 
vertebra The dura was of normal thickness and uninjured 
The leptomemnges were clear and did not contain blood 

Palpation of the cord revealed a softened area in the lower 
cervical region The central canal was patent and free from 
blood pigment The entire anterior portion of the cord in 
the lower cervical region was soft, the gray and white matter 
were grayish yellow, and the normal markings were absent 
At the fifth and sixth cenneal vertebrae, the yellow necrotic 
area involved the entire anterior half of the cord, the central 
gray substance, and the medial part of the posterior columns 

Microscopic examination revealed the pia arachnoid onlj 
slightly thickened and free from blood pigment In the 
anterior median fissure of the fifth and sixth cervical cord 
segments, the anterior spinal artery was occluded by a throm¬ 
bus This thrombus was hyahnized and partially contracted 
It could be followed in the vessel as it passed through the 
anterior median fissure into the central gray matter The 
central branches were thrombosed also, and the entire vessel 
was thickened by collagenous connective tissue m the 
adventitial layer 

At the fifth cervical segment, the entire anterior portion of 
the cord consisted of softened nervous tissue without normal 
structural markings, and was composed of a mass of gitter 
cells containing neutral fat and fatty acids, staining bright 
red with scarlet red The gitter cells were large and rounded, 
and contained only large lipoid globules within their meshes 
They were found m the mtra-adventitial spaces of the vessels. 
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extending along these into the anterior portion of the 
subarachnoid space 

Above the fourth cervical segment the softening was limited 
to the central gray matter, but extending postenorlj it 
involved the bases of the most median part of the columns of 
Goll Differential glia and connective tissue stains did not 
reveal scar formation With Marchi’s method, the softened 
area of the posterior columns showed large black globules 
These were present in this region in each cord segment, but 
only a few scattered globules were found in the anterior 
tracts at any level Myelin sheath stains of many cord 
segments revealed a normal appearance, except in the pos¬ 
terior columns, where the myelin sheaths were almost 
completelj degenerated 

Examination of the rest of the body revealed a diffuse 
suppurative bronchopneumonia as the terminal cause of death, 
but otlier noteworthy pathologic conditions were not observed. 

COMMENT 

The essential pathologic change v as thrombosis of 
the antenor spinal artery at the fifth cervical segment 
with secondary softening of that portion of the cervical 
spinal cord supphed by it The antenor spinal arteries 
arise from the vertebral arteries just caud^ to the for¬ 
mation of the basilar artery They descend down the 
cord, uniting to form a single trunk running in the 
anterior median fissure as far as the lower cervical seg¬ 
ments In the cervical region the vessel penetrates tbe 
median sulcus, pierces the antenor commissure, and 
gives off lateral branches supplying the antenor and 
central gray matter The peripheral extent of the area 
supplied IS probably variable 
The softening m our case ivas definitely m the dis¬ 
tribution of the antenor spinal artery, but also extended 
farther anteriorly to invoh'e the anterior and antero¬ 
lateral white matter and part of the posterior columns 
\ systemic etiology for the thrombosis could not be 
discovered The vessels were healthy, and sources of 
embohsm were not found Syphilis was not manifested 
The symptoms came on shortly after vigorous muscular 
movements of stretching and were accompamed by 
rnarked pain, tenderness, and limitation of motion of 
the cervical vertebrae However, roentgen-ray exam¬ 
ination and necropsy did not show fracture or dis¬ 
location 

We believe, therefore, tliat there occurred a tempo¬ 
rary luxation of the fifth cervical vertebra which very 
quickly returned to normal Severe injury to the cord 
Itself did not result, since signs of pressure or hemor¬ 
rhage were not present The temporary luxation prob¬ 
ably compressed the superficially placed antenor spinal 
artery sufficiently to produce a thrombus from stasis 
following injury to the vessel wall 
Frazier states that sprains as well as vertebral dislo¬ 
cations are of more frequent occurrence in the cervical 
region because of the greater mobihty of this portion 
of the spine As a result of such sprains or luxations 
the cord may not be primarily injured 
The neurologic symptoms are of interest, since tliey 
resembled the sjTidrome of lesions about the central 
canal with accompanying sensory dissoaation Such 
a svndrome associated with trauma woidd ordinarily be 
T-enbed, as it was m this case, to hemorrhage into the 
central canal 

The pvramidal and the spinothalamic tracts were 
coinjiletelv degenerated, thus gi\ing rise to complete 
I^rahsis and loss of pain and temperature sense below 
u*! dermatome Touch w-as absent only 

below the level ot the first lumbar segment, and cor¬ 


respondingly the posterior columns were degenerated 
only in their medial portions This medial area is the 
Upward projection of sensory fibers from the lower 
portion of the body, the fibers from the upper portion 
assuming a lateral position Atrophy was noted only 
in the muscles of the forearm, arm and fingers, cor¬ 
responding to the extent of involvement of the anterior 
horns The intermittent priapism which was observed 
IS often present in cervical cord lesions 

Thrombosis of a small portion of one spinal vessel is 
very infrequent Careful search through the literature 
rev ealed only one similar case SpiUer ^ reported a case 
of thrombosis of the anterior spinal artery in the lower 
cervuca! region with softemng The onset was pre¬ 
ceded by severe muscular exertion follow'ed by weak¬ 
ness in the arms and pains between the shoulder blades 
Spiller attributed the thrombosis to syphilitic vascular 
disease based only on the history of a “spinal meningi¬ 
tis” four vears previouslv, and vascular thickening 
limited to the antenor portion of the cervical cord, the 



Section of spinaJ cord Three central branches of the antenor spinal 
artery are thrombosed and surrounded by softened cord tissue composed 
entirely of gitter cells van Gieson stain slightly reduced from a photo 
micrograph with a magnification of 130 diameters 


softened area Such thickening may well have been 
secondary to the cord softemng 

Syndromes of lesions of the central gray matter 
with characteristic sensory dissociation are not infre¬ 
quent following shght trauma or muscular exertion 
Such accidents are more common in young adolescents, 
and It is believed by Oppenheim that the blood vessels 
are more fragile at this age or that these patients are 
bleeders, either condition giving nse to hemorrhage 
We beheve that thrombosis of the antenor spinal 
artery ma^ giv'e nse to the same syndrome as central 
hemorrliage and is of greater frequency than is sus¬ 
pected Furthermore, we wish to point out that fol¬ 
lowing muscular e.xertion or mild trauma, evidences of 
a local cord lesion without fracture or dislocation should 
be attributed to “spinal sprain” or temporary self- 
reduced luxations 


Anterior Median Spinal 

ae 601 1909 ' Anterior Poliomjel.tis J Xcix t Menu Du 
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SUMMARY 

In a case of “spinal sprain" in the legion of the fifth 
ceivical vertebia with resulting thrombosis of a portion 
of the anterior spinal artery, the subsequent cord soft¬ 
ening affected the cential and anterior gray matter 
extending peripherally to involve completely the crossed 
pyramidal and spinothalamic tracts and the bases of tne 
medial poition of the posterioi columns 

‘\fter mild trauma or muscular exertion, evidence of 
cord lesion without fractvne or dislocation may be due 
to temporary vertebial luxation 
25 East Washington Street 


ORAL LESIONS DUE TO VINCENT’S 
ANGINA 

WHAT nVERY PHYSICIAN AND DENTIST SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT ITS RECOGNITION 
AND TREATMENT 

JOSEPH COLT BLOODGOOD, MD 

BALTIMORE 

Before trench warfare m France, in 1914, Vincent’s 
angina was well recorded in the literature as a form 
of sore mouth The organisms that cause the oral 
infection had been described, but a specific therapeutic 
agent had not been discovered Apparently, it was a 
rare disease Very few members of the medical pro¬ 
fession and even fewer members of the dental 
profession were familiar with it 

In France, during the war, trench mouth was more 
common than were typhoid and malana during the 
Spanish war, and the dentists in the medical corps of 
the army very quickly recognized it In addition, they 
soon found that sodium perborate was a specific 
Many other chemotherapeutic agents were employed, 
including the aniline dyes and some forms of 
arsphenamine intravenously 

When Dr Norval H MacDonald, a member of the 
dental corps of the army, returned from France, m 
1919, he gave me a clear description of the disease 
from his very large experience and also informed me 
of the specific action of sodium perborate 

In an article published in 1921, I ^ did not mention 
Vincent’s angina, but gradually since that time this 
lesion of the oral cavity has become almost as common 
as leukoplakia Today, I would not have any difficulty 
in presenting at my weekly clinic one or more examples 
of sore mouth in which the cover slip examination 
revealed the organism of this disease predominating, 
and I would be able to present the same patients almost 
completely well at the next clinic, or within two weeks 
There are two reasons why, in a surgical clinic, 
Vincent’s angina is becoming a more and more common 
occurrence In the first place, in my own chnic, since 
1921, benign lesions of the mouth have increased from 
50 to 75 per cent Up to 1900, less than 3 per cent of 
the lesions of the mouth seen in the Johns Hopkins 
clinics were not mahgnant The change since then is 
due to the education of the public, which began locally 
in Baltimore, in 1902, when the danger of the benign 
pigmented mole was first pointed out, and became 
^ 1_1_iQi'I -ivliAn flip Ampnran Society 
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I am convinced, however, that Vincent’s angina is 
on the increase, just as all oral and respiratory infec- 

'Tn common This increase is 

associated, or coincident, with overcrowding overheat¬ 
ing in winter, the closed automobile, and the increasing 
number of large audiences m small, badly ventilated 
rooms or halls 

There may be a third factor for the large number 
of cases of Vincent s angina in my clinic I have been 
writing about it constantly and never fail to mention 
It m any lecture, consequently it has taken a very 
prominent place among the lesions of the oral cavity 
about which I instruct the tlurd and fourth year 
students 

The condition that is called Vincent’s angina presents 
a very varying appearance of the mucous membrane 
of the gums about the teeth, of the lips, cheek and floor 
of the mouth, and of the tonsillar area and pharynx 
The mucous membrane lining the three commumcating 
chambers—oral cavity, fauces and pharynx—may be 
diffusely involved or there may be only a single spot 
of a few millimeters m diameter The single spot is 
the unit, and the diffuse lesion is only a multiphcity 
of single spots The single spot is at first a red area 
of irregular outline, never sharply defined, of such a 
peculiar redness that it might be called the erysipelas 
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Fig 1 —Patches on the tongue due to Vincent’s angina The white 
reflections on the tongue and Iip are high lights 

of the moutli The center of the red area may be covered 
with a whitish or grayish patch which is really due to 
the superficial destruction or necrosis of the red mucous 
membrane Beyond this superficial slough there is stiH 
a red zone It is not unlike a minute gumma in which 
a central zone of necrosis, surrounded by the red zone 
of collateral anastomoses of increased vascularity, is 
recogmzed In this stage, because of the liffie gray or 
whitish slough, the condition may be confused with 
leukoplakia, but the latter is never surrounded by an 
inflamed and reddened mucous membrane 1-euko- 
plakia and Vincent’s angina may appear together in 
the next stage the slough comes away and leaves an 
ulcer Thus there may be, m this infection called 
Vincent’s angina, single or multiple red 
or multiple areas covered with a superficial slough, o 

_ single or multiple ulcers Now and then one or more 

Ca^r of^iie Tongue A Preventable Disease, ulcers may be quite large, although rarely m 


pigmenteu muie wdo moi --— 

national m 1913, when the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer organized 
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than 18 mm m diameter, usually the single unit areas 
are only a few millimeters m diameter The ulcer 
never looks Itke a mucous patch, and it never has the 
ragged excavated edge of tlie tuberculous ulcer or the 
induration of the cancerous ulcer In the very exten- 
sne cases, tliere may be a fibrous exudate not unlike 
diphthentic inflammation 



Fjg. 2—Areas of Vincents angina on the gum about the first Ic/l 
canine and bicuspid. The v^hite redecUons are nigh lights. 


as a tuberculous, sjphihtic or cancerous condition, or 
traumatic, like that caused by the pressure of a plate, 
or the irritation of a bridge or a tooth, but general 
The sore mouth, perhaps with bleeding gums, is due 
to some general disease, especially one dependent on 
faulty food or the absence of some specific vitamin, for 
example, scurvy or pellagra Now and then there has 
been only an achyha to explain it m a few instances, 
diabetes, and occasionally symptoms of hypothyroidism 
Unquestionably a part of the routme examination 
of the oral cavity should be a cover slip smear properly 
stained and studied under the microscope At the 
present time tins is difficult to do in every dentist’s 
office I know a number of dentists who are very 
proficient m tins microscopic diagnosis—^it is not hard 
to learn Intraneural anesthesia is really much more 
difficult and many dentasts are now taking their own 
roentgenograms of teeth But the cover shps can be 
made and sent to any laboratory 

I am qmte confident that all dentists can adhere to 
the following practice In the first place, even when 
a sore mouth is not evident, it would be a good plan, 
before and after any dental work is done, or before 
and after cleaning the teeth, to give a treatment with 
the sodium perborate If there is any evidence of a 
sore mouth, this treatment should be continued daily 
by the dentist and, if at the end of one week the con¬ 
dition IS not relieved, there should be a consultation to 
find out the exact cause and nature of the oral lesion 

TREATJXENT WITH SODIUM PERBORATE 


The diphtheritic type as a rule can be distinguished 
clinically from diphtheria by the fact that, regardless 
of how diffuse the involvement or how extensive the 
ulceration and fibrous exudate, the patient does not 
exhibit toxic symptoms 

It is very unportant for every physician and dentist 
to know that I have never found the organisms of 
Vincent’s angina in a mouth from which all the teeth 
have been extracted Apparently the orgamsm can 
exist only in the crevices about the teeth, and as a rule 
one does not often see Vincent’s angma when the teeth 
are clean and smooth, w hen only the enamel is exposed, 
when the gums haie not receded, and when pyorrhea 
IS absent 

On the other hand, it must also be remembered that 
wiien one makes routine examinations of mouths, the 
organisms wiU frequently be found without any evi¬ 
dence of their presence in a visible reaction of the 
mucous membrane Another very important observa¬ 
tion is that the finding of Vincent’s angina m the coier 
slips does not necessarily mean that tlie lesion is entirely 
due to this type of infection Whenever there is a 
benign or malignant lesion of the mucous membrane 
leading to an ulcer, Vincent’s angina may be a sec¬ 
ondary invader In such cases sodium perborate will 
CTOr the oral cavity of the organism, but will not heal 
the ulcer, which may be traumatic, syphilitic, tuber¬ 
culous or Cancerous But for all those lesions which 
1 ra\e described that are entirelv due to this infection, 
“^odium perborate properly employed wall accomplish 
^ ^ rapid cure—in more than 95 per cent 

of the cases In 4 or 5 per cent of the cases in which 
the lesions cannot be distinguished troni the single or 
multiple local area of \’incent’s angina, in w'hich the 
or^nism predominates in the cover slip, and for which 
sodmnr perborate does not accomplish a prompt cure 
lia\e found another factor which is not local, such 


A thick paste of the chemically pure salt should be 
made with water and spread over all the teeth with 
the clean Ungers If there are any red or ulcerated areas 



Fjg 3—Typical 
pbotoznicrograph of 
m figure 1 


^ *np taken Ironi a patch 




in spots not around the teeth they should be treated 

m patient holds this paste m the 

mouth for about five minutes Durmg this time it 
f^ as a result of oxidation Then the^mouth should 
''’^ter It IS a mistake for ffie 
themsehes until they are thoroughly 
d, and as a rule, by the time they are trained the 
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the 


areas, the longer before 


the 


more ulcerated 
expected cure 

1 C type, and the recovery 

IS as definite as that of a specific syphilitic lesion after 
intravenous therapy In the early cases it was as 
though some miracle was happening 

In Egypt, in 1924, Dr Bret Day told me that trench 
mouth was very common, and that he got excellent 
residts with methylene blue In the medical department 
of Yale University, experiments with mercurochrome 
have proved successful Dr MacDonald told me that 
m his hospital experience m France with hundreds of 
cases everything was tried locally with and without 
arsphenamme intravenously, and from this experience 
the treatment with sodium perborate won out Of 
course, they did not then have mercurochrome 

Many of the patients who have come under my 
observation, especially those with extensive and diffuse 
lesions, gave a history of local treatment with virtually 
every possible drug except sodium perborate, with the 
sore mouth still persisting for weeks and often months 
Yet, the reaction to sodium perborate has been so imme¬ 
diate that there does not seem to be any question as to 
Its specific action In addition, the organisms have 
disappeared from the mouth, as shown by repeated 
cover slip examinations 

It IS my opinion that it would be a very good plan 
for every dentist to have sodium perborate in his office 
and to familiarize himself with its proper application 
I am confident that this treatment would be a good 
routine oral cleanser prehrmnary to any dental opera¬ 
tion, including cleaning of the teeth It is just as 
reasonable to cleanse the oral cavity as a preoperative 
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so clean that tlKanger o^f°yrrvm 
tions from patient to patient or m 
eliminated A numbe? nf 1 ^ themselves will be 

liave become infected with trcnS^w 
utmost vigilance in wash na th. L a"? i" 
examining mouths Manf of 
mouths with sodium peZmte thi-er. 
fills precaution has soY? b”™ 

Buxic. oesioMs or rne siouxtt oxhsh xiia. 

I.alYset“J’7c’7eYra7^^7“•■= “ > 

apparently given the best results 

would be incomnlete wiitim However, the paper 

other lesions of^the mouth whJh^ mention ot 

common, because the mformpH ^ becoming verj' 

wait for cancer There arp+i r 

of the mouth those which benign lesions 

and those that ^ not V distinctly precancerous, 

the latter As far afl 

production oTcInce" TrLlS 

tee\hlnd Vb^cc?“'For"this '^§’^"d?dirty 

JSr ml/l^yr be' 

l°eul7l l "" "“"d" *“ontinue Scco m’XfoS' 

Leukiylakia. or white patches in the mouth Ts 

.4 mt7fo7h‘“7“a «”re“'.s onirot 

sitrn nf /hi to discontinue tobacco until every 

sign of the white patch is gone Then with scrim,? 
lously clean teedi and with moderation, the patientsf it 



h f'K 5 —Geographic tongue a smooth patch in the middle toward the 
base of ton^e just behind it a hjpertrophied papilla etiologic factors 

iiartaTen ?r&tober, '924 Pi'of^Sraph 


lhe\ Wish, may enjov smoking again under careful 
obserA'ation 

Fibromas are lesions of traumatic ongin not having 
any relation to tobacco or Vincent’s angina They 
leasuiiciute tu cicittibc me utai eavity as a picupciaiivc resemble the tendon sheath tumors If these fibromas 
precaution as to cleanse the skin or wash the hands are situated in cancer areas, for example, the edge of 
The increasing occurrence of trench mouth, colds and the tongue, it is best to excise them, always giving them 
influenza during the winter montlis suggests that it a good margin When situated on the dorsum of the 
might be a good plan for dentists to wear gloves, tongue, well within the margin, they may be left alone 
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Areas of irritation are verj common in both men and 
^^o^le^ They may be situated an> where They are 
most common on tbe tongue and, regardless of where 
situated, are usually m a spot that comes m contact 
rnth tlie teeth, and the tooth is always sharp or ragged 
In addition to the trauma by the tooth, there may be 
\ incent’s angina organisms, or tobacco, or achylia, or 
an infected tonsil or sinuses These spots of irritation, 
of winch the patient is aw'are because he feels pain or 
tenderness, may show nothing on inspection, or there 
may be a httle red area The treatment of these areas 
of irntation is to find and remove the cause When 
they are due to tobacco and ragged teeth, and these are 
not removed, tlie area of irritation becomes an ulcer 
or a wart, and then the ulcer or wart becomes a cancer 
H} pertrophy of the papillae at the base of the tongue 
IS becoming a more and come common observation in 
the surgical clinic This is due to the fact that publicity 
has introduced a fear before cancer has developed, and 
both physician and dentist are not familiar with the 
appearance of the normal papillae of the tongue, or that 
man) causes ma) produce hv pertrophy and redness 
associated with pain and tenderness The treatment is 
the same as for an area of irritation the cause should 
be removed The most urgent causes are tobacco and 
dirty, ragged teeth It is a great mistake to cut out or 
snip off these h}'pertrophied papillae before removing 
the causes If a piece is to be removed for diagnosis 
It should be done by a surgeon not only capable of 
making the diagnosis but able immediately to treat the 
lesion if It is found to be malignant 

Ulcer of itself is alwa)s suggestive of a mabgnant 
growth especially if tobacco and ragged, dirty teeth 
are predisposing factors, but ulcers may be s)’phihtic, 
tuberculous, due to Vincent’s angina, or purely trau¬ 
matic, from the pressure of a plate or the irntation 
of a tooth It is a mistake to start treating ulcers with 
caustics or radium or roentgen ray The possible 
causes, tobacco and ragged, dirty teeth, should be 
removea ’’f Vincent’s angina organisms are present 
in the cover slips, there should be immediate improve¬ 
ment after a few applications of sodium perborate 
The same would be true if the Wassermann reaction 
IS found positive and the ulcer s)philitic after intra¬ 
venous therapy In tuberculous ulcer I have never 
failed to find tuberculosis of the lungs In the ulcer 
due to the pressure of a plate or the mjury by a tooth, 
there should be immediate relief on removung the 
cause My expenence with ulcer clearly shows that 
there has been too much local treatment with irritants 
rather than a rapid, scientific, sensible removal of 
causes and observation of the effect If an ulcer does 
not heal after tins, it should be looked on as mabgnant 
\\ hen the complete exasion can be performed w ithout 
mutilation then it should be done with the cauterj, in 
such a way that nothmg more need be done if the 
microscopic examination reveals cancer If the ulcer 
is larger, a piece may be exased for frozen section 
diagnosis, to be followed at once bv the radical opera¬ 
tion vnth the cauterj vvheir the section shows a nWlig- 
nant condition Tuberculosis mav produce a large ulcer 
even with the induration of cancer 

Geographic tongue is a very typical and striking 
iKion of the tongue, usuallv in a single area, now and 
then in two The area is a spot on the tongue m which 
the papillae are smaller It is like a bald spot on the 
scalp The cause of the geographic tongue is not 


Inovvn, It never develops into cancer, and it does not 
seem to have any relation to tobacco and dirty, ragged 
teeth, Vincent’s angina, svphilis or tuberculosis I 
have "never known this lesion to disappear 

Other lesions of the mouth that are not malignant 
are too rare for mention in this short paper, but the 
lesions that I have brief!) outlined are really very com¬ 
mon, and it IS surpnsing how little attention has been 
given them by the dental and medical profession The 
vision of the specialist m nose and throat diseases 
begins at the anterior pillar ot the fauces, and that of 
the dentist rarel) goes beyond the teeth, except in the 
roentgenogram Botli of these types of specialists are 
sufficiently trained to grasp quickly these bemgn lesions 
of the mouth, and therefore to be of great assistance 
in eradicating cancer of the oral cavity 
904 North Charles Street. 
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KOPROSCOPE V SPECIAL COXTAIXER FOR FECES 
Moses El^HOJ^^, MD Xew Yosk 

The rapid!} increasing practice of e.xamining’ feces in 
gastro-mtestinal work has created the need for some sort 
of device that will enable the patient, the physician and 
the laboratori technician to handle the specimen with a 
minimum of discomforL The difiSculties experienced by 

patients either nr collecting- 
the specimen or m obtaining 
a suitable container for hold¬ 
ing it have resulted in their 
empIo}ing for this purpose 
various used spoons, jars and 
glasses that are inconvenient 
irom the laboratorj standpoint 
and do not give assurance 
especiallj in regrard to the 
examination for blood, that the 
specimen has not been affected 
b} extraneous factors 
The collection oi feces in 
such a manner also results in 
man} inconveniences for tlie 
phvsician and the laboratoo 
technician. The necessity oi 
handling these containers with 
smeared and dirt} covers is 
ver} unsatisfactorv from the 
hvgiemc standpoint The fact 
that the covers of such jars 
are loose and not air tight 
causes the laboratoiy to be 
filled with obnoxious odors In 
man} cases, when the con¬ 
tainer IS not transparent, the 
examiner cannot make a 
macroscopic exammation with¬ 
out subjecting himself to the 
unpleasant odors Since these specimens cannot be kept 
without causing odors, an immediate examination is alvvavs 
necessary 

The koproscope shown in the accompanjing illustration 
consist oi a 4 ounce glass jar with a special metal screw 
cap On the top of the metallic cap a knob is attached 
which permits the screwing and unscrewing ol the cap with¬ 
out touching It From the middle of the inner side of the 
cap there projects a rod which ends in a scoop a short dis- 
ante rom the bottom ot the jar Both knob and rod are 
nrml^ attached to the cap and are immovable 



A/ - 



Koproscope. 
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The suDcnonty of the koproscopc over the old method of 
co^ieetn:? feees is readily observed in the following advan- 
tages winch It Possesses specimen, 

snL U a scoop and a standard ,ar arc prov.dcd for tins 
^'9^°Both naticnt and physician find it easier to handle 

“!• Tr^ar.^ 

IcaUagc the caant- 

.n^rT^ntaWc fnSaSosiop.c csa.tna.ton rvtfhou. snd,cc.,ng 

'T“s‘ncc .;lr.a7t™«» .>» «»pc of obneons odors ,^,s 
possible to keep tbc specimen ^ „„,s,dc 

falc^s ,Sc':;t'l.aVm; nSn“cV:." tt “m.cat tests, espe- 
ciallv the one for blood 

2C6 \Vest Eightj-Sixth Street 


cancer, but this had not impressed him much Aside from his 
recent urinary difficulties he had always been well 

The accompanying illustrations show the size, location 
shape of the tumor As can be seen, the contour was not that 
of the normal female breast, but at first glance the resemblance 
was striking and the effect ludicrous The nipple and areok 
do not show but were present on the under surface of the 
tumor and apparently were not connected with it The skn 
everywhere moved freely over the tumor and the tu™r on 
the deeper tissues but when the pectoral muscle was tensed 
the tumor rose up, stood forward and became less movable. 


an unusual 


Richard Josepu White, .c „ - 

,„S"but“.b= ErarcmiUrtf’^c m" reponed 

were very unusual carpenter, was seen at the City 

J H H, a man, \ S Mallard had done a 

and County Hospital, where Dr K 


M D Fort W^orth, Texas 



M,.1 ™»' 



^ 'k 2? * 

♦ ff 


Fig 


-Appearance o£ tumor from side 


1 1 was so interested 

u,e to, he ‘"Slv yirV U ted 

emoved ^ ^ nippk about Y ^ gamed its 

Ihe region of *0 .pjermit.ently "“me, eiccept 

"en. - 


1 IK r - 

suggesting an attachment elastic and was tliought 

fof the most part was firm and lightly 

to be fibroma, in infiltrated with 1 per cent pro- 

Nov 16, 1926, the skm ^vas m prom,, 

came hydrochloride m a trans ^ this the loose 

"ote‘ - 

an elliptic area of ^^^undant^_k^ ,nterrupted catgut sutures, 

*,h”'°kin''te”'cloS with a 'ontmnous dermal suture J 
maS lub^drain in •'« o“" Iml.iis gradually sub- 

'r ivrxi: 

S was ovmd and — “ ^su^e but palg- 

,t appeared to be P the same sensation 

of the tumor ^ , -h the skin, that is, a g tumor 

that was noted tl rough^tn^ ^ P? ‘o°cumed ^ 

than IS expec ^ £ the cross-section , t several 

At least two , ,^h came near the surface 

degenerated area, streaks and spots o irregular 

SSkfeSrumoa^^^^^ 

-V‘;L“.ut^as partly 
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VoLUUE 3S 


TRLAl MCNT 


SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR STRETCHING THE 
ACHILLES TENDON 


TIMER—CLAASSEN 

TREATMENT TIMER 
H L. Ct-UiSE-f. MD. Cincinnati 


Philip Levmn MD, Cuicsco 

Many exerciseb have been used to increase the length and 
elasticity of the Achilles tendon There is a question '' Jether 
this structure can be stretched or not It is probable that 
most of the so-called stretching is really stretching of the 
tnceps surae muscle fibers or actually a tearing of tendon 
fibers from the muscle bellies 
The following exercises have been found very usetul 
Exerose 1 —Simply walking on the heels across the room 


five times 

Exehctse 2—From the standing position with the feet par¬ 
allel, the patient squats down to the position of sitting on 
the heels, maintaining the heels and toes on the ground 


This IS done in two counts 

Ex'ercise 3—The patient stands facing the wall with the 
toes 28 Inches from iL The toes are placed together and 
the heels as far apart as possible With the hands placed 
against the wall and the heels maintained on the floor, the 
entire rigid body is allowed to fall forward as far as possible 
by bending the elbows, and remain in this position a few 
seconds before returning to the starting position This is 


done in two counts, about ten times 


Exercise 4 —^The apparatus consists of two handles fast¬ 
ened to the wall and a heavy wooden block 3j4 inches high, 
12 inches wide and 7 inches m depth fastened to the floor 
The position assumed is facing the wall standing with both 
forefeet on the block, and holding on to the handle^ On the 
count of one the heels are allowed to touch the floor, the 



The timing of treatments in contrast to the dosage of drugs 
has been relatively inexact, owing chiefly to th^e fact that an 
entirely satisfactory method ot timing has not been available 
Treatments consequently have been under or over exposed 
the latter causing, in the case of ultraviolet therapy, rather 
severe and uncomfortable burns Apparatus as well as 
patients should be protected from unnecessary operation, as 
quartz burners need revacuating and armatures regrinding, 
repairs which are expensive 
A thorough consideration ot 
all factors necessary to ac¬ 
complish the desired result 
leads to the conclusion that 
a timer should function as 
follows 

It should correctly time 
periods of from one minute up 
to at least forty-five minutes 
It should warn the operator 
and automatically turn off the 
current after the expiration ot 
the time period for which it is 
set, independent of the opera¬ 
tor 

It should be automatically 
integrating, i e., in diathermv 
treatments, for instance it is 
often necessary to interrupt or 
shut off the apparatus com¬ 
pletely one or more times 
throughout the exposure It 
should be possible to turn off 
the current as often as is de¬ 
sired and the timer should 
automatically integrate the 

actual amount of treatment 
time, without any calculation 
on the part of the operator 
The apparatus should be 
under the control of the 
patient, who can interrupt the 
treatment and warn the 

operator thereby eliminating 
bums and lawsuits Instrument for timing treatments 

The apparatus should be so 

constructed that no winding up is necessary as is the case ot 
an alarm clock apparatus, thereby guarding against the pos¬ 
sibility of the timer running down and failmg to function 
properly 

The time settmg arrangement should be such that if 
accidently overset, the pointer can be instantly moved back¬ 
ward any desired amount, without the need of waiting for 
the elapse of the incorrect setting 
The electrical switch should be so arranged that it can 
be thrown in circuit momentarily for the purpose of testing 
or adjusting the apparatus, but cannot remain on unless the 
instrument is set for a given penod of time. 

It should preferably be arranged so that special complicated 
electrical wiring is not necessary, and likewise, the contain¬ 
ing case should preferably be made of bakehte or some 
insulating material rather than metal, which would be 
electrically conducting 

I have had an instrument constructed which complies with 
these requirements m all respects It is shown in the 
accompanying illustration 




body being kept parallel with the wall On the count of two 
the return is made to the starting position. The exercise is 
earned out from ten to twenty times, this number being 
attained gradually 

Exercise 5 —The patient stands with forefeet on a stair 
facing upward and holding the balustrade, allows the heels 
to drop down He then returns to the starting position. 

104 South Michigan Avenue 


4 West Seventh Street 


EdneaUom—Education is a process in which the infant is 
conducted from birth through the period of growth and 
development to maturity, and in which his powers are dcvel- 
^ed and adjusted to a social order for complete living — 
mtherington Fundamental EducaUon, Am PJns Ed Rev, 
December, 1910 p 629 j 
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TYPHOID IN LARGE AMERICAN CITIES 
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Special Article 


typhoid in the large cities of 

THE UNITED STATES IN 1926 

rirTEENTII \NNUAL REPORT 

Tun Journal presents its fifteenth annual survey 
of typhoid fever mortality m the seventy-eight cities 
of the United States that had more than 100,000 nop- 
nlation in 1926 ^ As in the fourteenth leport, the cities 
ha^e been giouped according to the recognized divisions 
ot the U S Census Bureau One city (Jacksonville) 
appears foi the first time m our tables - 

Ihe cities of the New England group (table 1) make 
a remarkable showing, and one that would he creditable 
to any similar population group anywhere in the world 
No less than seven of the twelve New England cities 
report typhoid death rates of less than 1 per hundred 
thousand of population The total rate foi the group 
( 1 51) IS the lowest for any geographic division in 
the United States (table II) Two New England 
cities (New Bedford and Lowell) have had rates under 
1 j)er hundred thousand of population for two years 


T \nLE 1 — Dtatli Rates of Cities in Nnu England States from 
Typhoid per Ilitndnd Thousand Population 





1021- 

1010- 

1011- 

1000- 


1020 

1023 

1923 

1920 

1915 

1010 

Worcester 

0 0 

2 1 

221 

35 

60 

n.8 

nrldgepoct 

0 0* 

2^t 

0 o 

48 

50 

1C 3 

Acir Bedford 

0 7t 

08 

1 7 

80 

UO 

10 1 

Rrovidenco 

07 

34 

1 8 

38 

67 

21 5 

Springfield, Muss 

07 

1 4 

20 

4 4 

170 


Fall River 

08 

1 5 

23 

85 

134 

13 5 

Lowell 

0 9# 

00 

24 

62 

10 2 

13 9 

Hartford 

1 2 

1 9 

25 

00 

15 0 

19 0 

Boston 

18 

35 

2.2 

25 

00 

10 0 

Aew Haven 

2 2 

1 7 

4 4 

08 

18 2 

308 

Lynn 

38 

1 0 

10 

30 

72 

141 

Cambridge 

4 9 

17 

4 3 

25 

40 

08 


* Rate calculated on population flsun.s furnished by the health depart 
luent 170,717 

t Rate calculated on fleures for population in 1022 
j Rate calculated on population figures furnished by the health depart 
inent 135,132 

4 Rate calculated on population figures furnished by the health depart 
ment 112,759 


in succession, the average for the two years in Lowell 
being under 0 5 per hundred thousand, or less than 
one twentieth of the average for the quinquennium 
1911-1915 Cambridge almost alone among New 
England cities seems to have had an undue number 
of deaths from typhoid in 1926, its rate (4 9) being 
more than three times the New England average It 
will be remembered that this city also had a high typhoid 
year in 1921, with a rate of 108 The occasionally 
excessive typhoid in Cambridge in recent years is all 
the more noteworthy since, for the sixteen yeais 
1906-1920, this city had easily the best typhoid record 
in New England 

In the Middle Atlantic states (table 2) three cities 
(Albany, Utica, Yonkers) achieve the proud distinc¬ 
tion of having had not a single typhoid death in 1926 
The other cities of the group for the most part make 


1 The preceding articles were published May 3 i 1913 p 1702, 
If o iQid 147“? Annl 15. 1915, P 1322 April 22, Ivlo p ijvj, 

17^ 191 ^ n 845 March 16, 1918, p 777 April S 1919 p 997, 

and m ivnhnid in each city are those reported to us by 

2 The dea hs from typhoid m “cn my effculated on the 

the respective health departmem^^^^^^ estimated by the U S Bureau 
basis of the "udyear 19 which such estimates were not 

:tadabi?X^midVar%"oVd^^^^^^ figures were furnished by the health 
departments of the respective cities x 




—,rv,LLcuLiun may ue called esne- 

Philadelphia and 

Pittsburgh in 1926, as contrasted with the typhoid 

19U6-1910 Those who are inclined to minimize or to 
lorget the importance of water-borne typhoid may 


Table 2—Death Rates of Cities in Middle Atlantic States 
fioin Typhoid per Hundred Thousand Population 



mo 

llbany 

00 

Utica 

0 0 

Yonkers 

00 

Syracuse 

11 

Paterson 

3 4 

Newark N J 

1 5 

Jersey Clt> 

3 0 

}tcwi.oT\ 

3 0 

PlilJttdolplilu 

1 9 

Trenton 

2 2 

Rending, Pii 

20 

PiUsbiirgli 

27 

Rochester 

4 0 

Scranton 

4 2 

Camden 

4 0 

Buffalo 

50 


1025 

1921- 

1910- 

1011- 

1900- 

1025 

1020 

1015 

1910 

59 

39 

50 

80 

18 0 

17 4 

1 8 

1 7 

4 S 

)0 

10 3 

2 2 

23 

77 

12 3 

15 0 

2 1 

33 

4 1 

01 

10.3 

0 9 

23 

33 

08 

14 0 

4 1 

27 

4 5 

TJ 

12 0 

3 3* 

20 

3J 

SO 

13.5 

•1 3 

2 2 

4 0 

11 2 

417 

38 

82 

Sb 

223 


00 

0 0 

10 0 

319 

42 0 

32 

39 

77 

15 9 

650 

14) 

2 1 

29 

00 

12 8 

00 

24 

38 

93 

31.5 

70 

59 

4 9 

45 


4 5 

30 

SI 

15 4 

223 


' Rate eulenlated on figures for population In 1024, with same annual 
increment added as In 1022 1923, 1023-1P24 


well ponder these figures Philadelphia, a city with 
distinctly less favorable climatic conditions than 
New York and presumably with a high legacy of 
typhoid carriers from the long period when typhoid 
ravaged the city, now rivals New York m its low 
typhoid rate In Pittsburgh the average typhoid mor¬ 
tality m the years 1906-1910 was nearly twenty-five 
times as great as the typhoid rate for 1926 The 
typhoid records in these two great cities constitute an 
outstanding demonstration of the efficacy of water 
purification 

Two of the Middle Atlantic cities (Rochester and 
Scranton) are somewhat out of line with the rest of 
the group m that they not only had in 1926 a consider¬ 
ably higher typhoid mortality than m 1925, but also a 
higher rate than for the two preceding five year periods 
Camden shows a decline m 1926 as compared with 
1925, which is an encouraging indication An explana¬ 
tion seems to be warranted about the Buffalo rate 
which, as reckoned according to the ordinary methods, 
gives a somewhat false impression It is officially 


Table 3—Death Rates of Cities in South Atlantic States 
from Typhoid pir Hundred Thousand Population 





1921- 

1910- 

ion- 

1000- 


1920 

1025 

1925 

1920 

1016 

1910 

Norfolk 

17 

13* 





Wilmington 

Washington 

Richmond 

Baltimore 

2 4 

2 5 
20 

4 7 

3 3 
60 
64 
36 

4 7 

0 4 
67 
40 

95 

97 

us 

1721 

15 7 
237 

307 

34 0 
351 

Jacksonville 

Atlanta 

88 

17 21 

18 4J 

14 5 

14 2 

314 

584 


* Rate calculated on Ogurea lor populntlon In 1024 with siimo iiunual 
'TRa?e^“1eu^1ited‘Sn"^tI^^^^^^^^^ bj tbe health depart 

Ra^’^^culated on population figures furnished by the health depart- 


irted that ten of the twenty-seven deaths in that 
in 1926 were from cases contracted in a neighbor- 
community which suffered from a se\ere outbreak 
ung allowance for this unusual occurrence, the 
rd of typhoid infection in the city of Buffalo itseh 
Id seem to have been excellent The rate for tie 
le rreooraphic division (table 11) m 19-6 (- 1-) 
miich lower than in 1925 (3 01) 
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The cities of the South Atlantic states (table 3) 
show a slight inipro\ ement, the rate or the geogra^wc 
wroup dropping trom 5 71 in 1925 to 5 38 m 19_6 
(table 11) The rate in the national capital 
(Washington, D C ) is relatnely \er>' low (2 5) and 
marks a gratifying decrease over the pre\ ions low 
record (3 7 in 1919) Richmond also makes a fine 
shoning Atlanta, dmost alone in tins group, has 
shown little change for the better in the last ten jears 


Table 4—£>ia//i RaUs o; Citus iii East North Central Slates 
from Typl oid per Mttndri^d Thousand Population 



I&lC 

Toongstown. 

00 

riiBt 

0 7 

Chicago^ 


larand Bapida 

1.3 

ClevelaniL 

1 4 

•VkroD 

1.5* 

Columbi s 

17 

Jlilwautee 

I 7 

Detroit 

t > 

Layton 


Cincinnati 

2.7 

Canton 

3G 

loledo 

47 

Indianapolis 

o 4 



lOM- 

r»iG- 

ion- 

yjj&~ 

1023 

lo2o 

1020 

1015 

1010 

2J5 

7.2 




1.5 





1.5 

1 4 

2,4 

82 

la-S 

1.3 

12) 

91 


297 

IJj 

2.0 

40 

10 0 

15 7 

lill 

2.4 




4.2 

35 

71 

la 8 

40 0 

I< 

la 

6J 

136 

3T0 

o 7 

41 

81 

13 4 

22.8 

17 

3.3 

9.3 

14.S 


4.2 

3.2 

3.4 

7.8 

2Jl 

00 





63 

5.S 

10 6 

31 4 

375 

3,6 

LC 

10.3 

20.5 

304 


* Hate calculateC on population flenres lurnlshed by the health depart 
ment 15)0 COO 

t Rate caJculatetJ on flgtirea for popuJatlon In 102-1 

The cities m the East North Central states (table 4) 
again make an excellent record One city (Youngs¬ 
town) does not have a smgle tjphoid death to its 
discredit Chicago establishes a new low record, tlie 
rate (0 8) being the low'est reported in 1926 for an} 
American city with oier 500,000 population Chicago 
is one of the cities in which tiphoid is caretulK 
watched, a full analysts of the cases being published 
annually It is stated in the annual report that the 
ratio ot out-of-town infections to the total cases is 
about 1 3, and that in more dian half of all cases 
reported the apparent modes of infection have been 
traced The Chicago analysis states that m 1926 about 
75 per cent of the typhoid cases were treated at hos¬ 
pitals It IS evident that with the mcreasmg rant) ot 
this disease, hospitalization is becommg more prac¬ 
ticable, a circumstance that is higlrly tavorable since 
It affords proper opportunities tor control Two cities 
in this group (Toledo and Indianapolis) continue to 
have rates considerably higher tlian the average 
Columbus and Grand Rapids, which also had high rates 
in the penod 1906-1920, have made considerably better 
records than Toledo and Indianapohs in recent years 


Tvblf 5 —Death Rates of Cities in East South Central States 
from T\phoid per Hundred Thousand Population 





1921- 

19JC- 

1911- 

r<c- 


1026 

l&2o 

1923 

1920 

1915 

1910 

liinaUiEhJiu 

6 7* 
8.5 

5.8 

9.2 

4.9 

10J8 

97 

31.5 

19 7 

52-7 

Mtuipii * 

19.2 

2S.G 

203 

277 

42.5 


\nth\ UK„ 

3o0 

10.S 

17 .S 

J0 7 

40.2 

61.2 


Djta lor year Sept 1 lD2o to Vue 31 1626. 


The four cities in the East South Central states 
(table 5) appear to be in the worst typhoid belt in 
the United States For the second successive year the 
total rate for this group (table 11) has been higher 
than that of anv other geograpluc division Birnnng- 
liani and Itlerophis report loner rates in 1926 titan in 
1925, the figure lor Binningham being S 5, which is 
especially encouraging Nashville, on the other hand, 
appears to have suffered early in the summer trom an 


old-fashioned typhoid epidemic, which carried its rate 
for the year to the highest point reached m any 
American citv^ (35 0) The highest rate in 1925 was 
28 6 (Memphis), and m 1924 the highest was 41.2 
(Memphis) 


Table 6— Diath Rates of Cities in West North Central Slates 
from Ty/f/iotd per Hundred Thousand Population 


Pulutb 
St Paul 
31IaDeapo]i5 
Oniflba 
St Louis 
Des Moines 
Kan-'fls City 3Jo 
Kunsas City Kao 




1921- 

1316- 

13U- 

I£CG- 

1018 

1925 

192a 

1920 

1913 

1910 

03 

02) 




32 8 

1 2 

25 

34 

31 

921 

1 1 

33 

1 0 

5 0 

10 6 

S21 

1.S 

to 

3.3 

5 7 

243 

40 7 

2.3 

33 

33 

0.5 

12.1 

14 7 

27 

4 7* 

23 




3.5 

13 

5.7 

10 6 

lfl2J 

SaC 

4J 

77 

5 0 

94 




* Rate calculated on figures for population la 3&21 with the fame 
annual Increment added as In 1j2^ and 1923-1U24 


The cities of the West North Central states (table 6) 
pursue the even tenor of their way, only’’ one city 
(Kansas City, ilo ) havung a higher rate m 1926 than 
in 1925 Rates in this group show tor the most part 
little fluctuation and lor the past ten vears have been 
rarely marked by any epidemic prevalence Duluth, 
which started out m 1925 with 0 9, repeats this excellent 
record m 1926 


Table 7 —Dioth Rates of Cities m West South Central States 
from Typhoid per Hundred Thousand Population 


Hon^ton 
SoQ .>ntoo o 
Dallas 
El Pato 
Fort Worth 
Tulsa 

Xm Oileaps 
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1S16- 

r/11- 

19^6 

3925 

1335 

1920 

1913 

CO* 

54 

76 



7.S 

ae 

9,3 

23,3 

295 

8.9 

17.5 

113i 

17 2 


33 

33 

lOM 

SOT 


107 

522 

6.1 



143 

20.9 




ia.6 

19.8 

116 

17j 

20.9 


J6C6- 

1010 


35.6 


• Bate calculated on population flenres lurulshed by the health depart 
ment 250 000 

The cities of the Southwest (table 7), on the other 
hand, show considerable annual variation Dallas and 
Tulsa, which were high m 1925, record substantial 
reductions in 1926, while El Paso and Fort Worth 
report considerable increases The New Orleans 
ty'phoid rate appears to be ranging somewhat higher 
than in the years 1916-1924 


1 ABLE ts— L/eal/t Kates of Cities in Mountain 


--- u/iu 4 Ut-lJiL O/U/tJ 

from Typhoid per Hundred Thousand Population 



1926 


1921- 

19l(r- 

1311- 

lOCo- 


1925 

1925 

1920 

1915 

1910 

Salt l,ate City 

07 

63 

60 

93 



OoUand 

San LJego 

0.8 

03 

13 

03 

2.0 

33 

S7 

215 

Los \Dgele6 

Seattle 

Portland Ore. 

11* 
2.31 
<> - 

1 3* 
2:3* 

1 

30 

2.6 

36 

23 

10 7 
57 

10 0 
2525 

San Fmnc5<^o 

Lenyer 

Tacoma 

SpoLaae 

2.5 

33 

33 

t3 

1 ■» 

50 

13 

13 

L8 

5 1 
3.7 

4 4 

4 6 
o3 
23 
43 

13.0 
12.0 
10 4 
371 

233 

275 

J75 

19 0 
503 


ment f3o)w “ ‘"omaunn neures lumkbeU by the health depa, 
men population figures furnished by the health depar 

Increment added" as'^in ®tina 

ment^'^f^”^”'^ population fleures furnished by the health depat 


/•fahlo QV I — “‘iuun ana raciftc state 

thll ^ P^P^rtionate typhoid reducnoi 

q geographic dmsions, Portlan. 

yvire ; ban hranoaco, Tacoma and Spokane all hav 
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ing higher lates m 1926 than m 1925 Spokane, which 
was on the Honor Roll in 1925 with a rate of 1 8, 
bungs up at the foot of this division in 1926 Oakland, 
however, which led this list in the quinquennium 

Tabie 9 —Death Rates from Tvflioid m 1926 


Honor UoU (Ironi 0 0 to 2,0 Deatlm per Uumlrul 'ihousund) 


Ai n vM 

00 

Siracuse 

\ TIC \ 

00 

Hartford 

\ ONktRS 

00 

St Paul 

\ OUNCaTOW n 

00 

Qriiud Hapids 

Worcester 

on 

Clct Claud 

nridgeport 

0 0 

Minneapolis 

Hint 

07 

Piitcraon 

Neu llealforil 

07 

\kron 

Vro\idenee 

07 

Newark 

Salt Lake Citj 

07 

Columbus 

Sprlnglltld, M i s 

07 

■Mllti iiukce 

Chicago 

OS 

Norfolk 

Duluth 

03 

llostoii 

tall niter 

08 

Om di I 

Oakland 

0 3 

lersij CItj 

1 owe 11 

0 9 

Nen Vork 

S in Diego 

00 

PhIhiUelphiu 

Los \ugeles 

1 1 



llrAt Hank (from 2 0 to 5 0) 

Detroit 

o > 

Pittsburgh 

Nett Huten 

2.2 

DeUter 

Trenton 

2 2 

Kuiibiis City Mo 

Dajtoii 

2 3 

Caiitou 

St Louis 

2 3 

Ljun 

St ittle 

23 

'1 acoma 

Wilmington 

2 1 

Rochester 

I’ortl lud Ore 

2 5 

Seraiiton 

S in Fr incNto 

25 

Kansiib City Kan 

W iishington 

2 5 

C iiiuleii 

Heading P i 

2 6 

Baltimore 

lilthiiiond 

20 

'loledo 

Ciueinu iti 

27 

Cambridge 

Des Moines 

2 7 



Sicoiul Hank (from 5 0 to 10 0) 

Hiiffiilo 

50 

San jVntonlo 

Indl luupolls 
Uoiuton 

54 

00 

Birmingham 

Jack outille 

Spokuiu 

Loiliatille 

05 

07 

Dallas 

El Paso 


Third Rank 

(over 10 0) 

Fort Worth 

Tuls I 

Atlanta 

10 7 

11 3 

New Orleans 
Memphis 

1722 

Nashtllle 


H 
1 2 
1 2 
1 3 
1 1 
1 I 
1 1 
1 5 
13 
1 7 
1 7 
1 7 
1,3 
1 3 
1 9 
11) 
19 


27 
1 ■> 

3 1 
J 0 
3S 
33 
I 1 
I 2 
1 3 

4 b 
4 7 
4 7 
4 9 


73 
S I 
88 
3 9 
92 


18 0 
19 2 
3j0 


1921-1925, again stands very high for the year 1926 
San Diego repeats its excellent figuie of last year 
(0 9), and Salt Lake City makes the fine new low 

record of 0 7 

Table IQ-Total lyphoid Death Rate for Fifty-Nuie 
Cities, 1910-1926* 


thiity-five, as against thirty last year and eighteen in 
1924 (table 9) Six cities have been compelled to 
take third rank (rates above 10), the same number 
as in 1925 Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Tulsa also occupied positions in the third 
rank last year Dallas has risen from third to second 
lank, but Fort Worth has dropped from second into 
the lowest class, while El Paso, m the first rank in 1925, 
just escapes being m the third rank in 1926 

The total average typhoid death rate for fifty-nine 
cities (table 10) is the lowest ever reported (277) 
This IS in marked contrast to the rate in 1925, which 
showed a considerable increase over the three preced¬ 
ing years Just as emphaticallv as 1925 w'as a “bad” 
typhoid year, so 1926 was a “good” typhoid year In 
1926 every geographic division except the East South 
Central states showed a decrease (table 11) 


Table 11 — Total Typhoid Death Rate According to Geo¬ 
graphic Divisions — Seventy-Eight Cities m 1926, 
Seventy-Seven Cities in 1923 * 





1920 

1925 



f - 

Typhoid 

/ 

I'ypliolii 


Popu 


Death 


Dentil 


latlon. 

Tsrphold Kate per Typhoid Rite Per 


1928 

Deaths 100,000 

Deaths 

100,0001 

Net! Lngland states 

2.521,003 

38 

151 

dS 

2 37 

Middle 4tlautic states 

11 399 000 

241 


310 

3 01 

South Ulantlc states 

2 220 488 

120 

588 

1171 

6 7U 

1 iibt North Central states 

8,117,000 

137 

1 09 

174 

2 19 

1 jbt South Central states 

830,000 

121 

14 47 

111 

14 of) 

West North Central states 

2 479,000 

55 


81 

3 31 

West South Central states 

1,478,000 

173 

11 09 

ISO 

13 27 

Mountain andPaclflestates 

3,430,705 

68 

108 

73 

2.10 


* The table corresponding to this one In tbe article Tjphoid in the 
Large Cities ol tbe United States In 1925 nas for fifty nine cities only 
a be rote It gave for the South Atlantie states (812) iias an error the 


t ahese rates are based on the popui itlon estImatLS for 1925 used In 
ayphold in the Large Cities of the United States in 1925 
{ Docs not Include data lor JncLsonville 


The fact that the large cities in the United States 
had an actual diminution of 170 deatlis from typhoid 
in 1926, as compared with 1925 (table 10), even 
although an estimated population mciease of nearly 
a million occurred, should gi\e great satisfaction to 
the municipal health officers, to whom the credit for 
this achievement is mainly due 


1010 

1911 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1010 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1021 
1922 
1023 

1921 
1926 
102G 


Population 

21 125 319 

21 079 880 

22 23 1 805 

22 788,282 
21 312.109 

23 898,016 
21 338 470 
21 933,055 
25 142,505 
2") 702,m 
.0 310 793 
20 740 016 
27 133 So7 

27 500 727 
23 174 489 

28 882 031 

29 020,801 


Typhoid 

Deaths 


Typhoid 
Death Hate 
per 100 000 


4,143 
3 410 
2,800 
2923 
2 443 
2 094 
1,874 
10S4 
1,663 
1,000 
931 

992 
802 
806 
870 

993 
822 


19 01 
16 71 
12 69 
12 82 
10 40 
8 70 
709 
6 70 
630 
3 91 
3,54 
3 71 
318 
314 
309 
3 43 
2.77 


(1 It I for the full period are 9ot mint Port Worth Houston J>>ch 

VimtL E1t^(Kan^^orloa i’an Diego. Springfield, Tulsa. 

m . 1,0 firct time since these summaries were under- 
poi the first threugh the year 

lalen, asmany as fc ^ 

;:;rn'othert?he typho.d ^ 

numbers 


New and Nonoffleial Remedies 


Phe followi.ng additional articles ha\e been accepted 

F«M»a TO THF «OLES O, THE CoOTCL O, Ph.EH.C, 

n Chemistry of the American MediCtVl Associvtion f 
su£on TO New and Nonofficial Remedies A copy of 
rRULES ON WHICH THE COUNCIL BASES ITS ACTION UILL BE 




'ULTURE BACILLUS ACIDOPHIL US-UNITED 
:?5LlOR.ES-ApUTec„..„Te^oIJj~ 

Ik'eTS'lLf ofvLle orsa„,,ms (R 

,ic ^UTctic Acid-Producmg Organise 

f'Spam.o'if (ife" and Nonoffia.al Eo„ed.=, 1®. 

2U) FT flMidraclims), diluted niCli naler and 

ent or trademark 
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reports of officers 


J^OTE _ At the 1925 session of the Association, the House of Delegates suggested that all 

reports of officers, committees, etc, and resolutions to be brought before the House, if available, be 
oublished in advance of the session so as to permit careful consideration and discussion Ed 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 
To Iht Mi-mbus of the House of Dckgates of the Hiiurican 
Medical Association 

I ha\e the honor to submit the following report for the 
jear 1926-1927 

Membership 

A. new high mark in membership enrolment has been estab¬ 
lished, witli 93 S82 on the lists, March 1 1927 The net gam 
o\er the enrolment at a corresponding date in 1926 uas 2090 
Fluctuation from month to month while not so marked as in 
some preiious >ears is still great enough to impose much 
unnecessarj effort on the officers of county societies, on state 
associations and on the American Medical Association and 
to cause a lerj considerable expense incident to remoial and 
restoration of the names of those who do not comply with 
the proMSions of by-laws goiemmg membership and the 
payment of dues to component societies and to constituent 
associations Early in the fall of 1926 the membership enrol¬ 
ment was aboie 93 000 but within three months fell to about 
90 COO only to go up again by ilarch 1, 1927 to nearly 94,000 
This fluctuation was due entirely to the failure of 6,000 mem¬ 
bers, more or less, to mamtam continuous affiliation, and 
required the remotal and subsequent restoration to the rolls 
of county, state and national societies—all of which requires 
the expenditure of money that might easily be saved Worse 
than the waste of money, however, is the weakening of our 
societies that can but result from the vacillations of a rela- 
tuelj large unstable membership But e\en this feature of 
the situation, much as its correction may be desired is rela¬ 
tively unimportant m view of the fact that approximately 
94 000 of the physicians of the United States are now banded 
togetlier to promote the high purposes for which the American 
Medical Association was established 
An accompanying table shows the number of members m 
the several states and territories, and presents other infor¬ 
mation of important mterest. 

Fellow ship 

For several years the annual reports of the Secretary have 
shown a constant gain m Fellowship March 1, 1927, the 
roster of Fellows earned 60 958 names 2,277 more than were 
recorded at a corresponding time in the preceding year The 
persistent annual increase m the number of Fellows seems to 
indicate that more and more the members of the Association 
desire to make direct contnbution to its support and to par¬ 
ticipate more actively in its undertakmgs 

Constitlext Associatioxs 

There is abundant evidence indicating the growing strength 
and a constantly widening influence oi many oi the constitu¬ 
ent state associations Several have effected changes m their 
plans that have given their councils committees and officers 
opportunity for more worl and more effective work The 
olncial personnel ot these associations has for the most part 
chLcriullv assumed added responsibilities and has creditably 
discharged the duties imposed while the members have 
responded cordially to the appeals ot tlieir officers and have 
supported efforts lor advancement The result has been as it 
must have been stronger state associations better satistied 
members and a growing influence for good 
\ot all ot the constituent associations have kept step with 
the most progressive Some have been content to hold what¬ 
ever has been gained by having a state organization and have 
made little progress, even though their facilities tor better 
wO'k are easil susceptible ot development. 


The smaller state organizations, handicapped as they are 
because ot small and scattered membership, have carried on 
to splendid advantage Some of them have done fine work 
especially with regard to their saentific programs 

A relatively large number of the state associations have 
outlined definite working programs and have been diligent in 


OrgaiiLcatwn of Coiislitiuiit State Medical Associations 


Sum Number No of 
Niim Com Counties Physl 
ber ponent In State elans 
Conn Soc/e Not Or In Stale 
ties ties gunlzed (pth Fil 


in 


I> rec 


umber 
Members 
of State 
ts.oaatlons 


Number 

Fellows 


Alflbamu. 

67 

67 

Arizona 

14 

n 

Arlaosas 

75 

CJ 

Colifomlii 

5S 

40 

Colorado 

63 

>4 

Connecticut 

S 

S 

Delaware 

Dlst Columbia 

3 

3 

Florida 

C3 

31 

Georgia 

m 

3C5 

Idaho 

44 

12 

IlllnoUe 


01 

Jadlana 


81 

Iowa 


9o 

EojiRas 

J 0 

61 

Kentucky 

jjy 

132 

Xouislana 

Cl 

42 

Maine 

10 

15 

Maryland 

23 

23 

Ma«sacb(isett« 

14 

18 

Michigan 

S3 

53 

Minnesota 

b! 

CC 

Missifeippi 


34 

Missouri 

115 

03 

Montana 

6 

17 

>ebra5ta 

U3 

54 

Nevada 

17 

S 

New Hampshlr* 

10 

10 

New Jersey 

m 

21 

New Mexico 

31 

13 

New Tort 

62 

eo 

North Carolina 

ICO 

£8 

North DaLota 

53 

J4 

Ohio 

£S 

67 

Oklahoma 

77 

62 

Oregon 

S6 

U 

PennsyJvanlo 

e7 

63 

Bbodp IsJood 

5 

6 

South Carohno 

46 

40 

South Dakota 

to 

13 

Tennessee 

lf5 

07 

Twa* 

254 

13.7 

Utah. 

20 

7 

NennonU 

U 

10 

Virginia 

ir/) 

o2 

IVashtngton 

20 

19 

West \lrginlu 

55 

27 

Wisconsin 

71 

ol 

Wyoming 

Ala ka 

24 

S 

Hawaii 

Pono R CO (di 

5 

4 

trlcts) 

Canal Zont 
Philippine I 1 n Is 

7 

7 

(proTinceirj 

Foreign 


C 

Total 

3.1-S 

2 0^ 


10:^6 

1027 

tor>; 

1023 

1027 

la State 



2,284 

1 612 

l^bJ) 

533 

3 


37S 

«>o~> 

22> 

1S6 

30 

12 

22J12 

1 160 

3,221 

504 

16 

15 

6Co5 

42203 

4,323 

3,309 

25 

wO 

US7 

ICt^ 

1117 

742 



3 £64 

3,229 

1,257 

639 



255 

14S 

156 

SS 



3,613 

540 

567 

425 

32 

21 

1 452 

7CO 

1016 

459 

57 

40 

3,122 

3754 

ies6 

783 

17 

1 

41b 

2C9 

233 

157 

4 

S 

30 743 

7020 

7,259 

5,394 

6 

4 

4221 

2 671 

2,n4 

1614 


1 

3,378 

2,202 

2,328 

l,vC9 

42 

so 

2,364 

1,5.36 

1,525 

Oil 

10 

6 

3 041 

34o0 

3,011 

793 

21 

29 

1J»1 

3,248 

1,267 

742 

1 

1 

1 rc7 

7S5 

704 

3SS 



2^3 

l^ScO 

3,303 

835 


2 

6 167 

4448 

4,238 

2,£S6 


7 

4&.'7 

2053 

2,976 

2,008 

8 

5 

-S2-} 

2C53 

2,1C6 

1 403 

J 

10 

1 7(2 

076 

OSS 

370 

8 

16 

o,&CC 

3,270 

3,263 

2,025 

JO 

20 

i25 

2C9 

327 

231 

34 

23 

3,60 

3,227 

1,317 

SCO 

14 

14 

1_D 

91 

0> 

6S 



Cri 

459 

481 

270 



3 o67 

2,240 

2123 

1 667 

14 

18 


20) 

220 

146 

1 

1 

17C71 

10,S50 

11 121 

7403 

20 

7 

2.2bl 

1 651 

1 7C8 

712 

2 

0 

4S5 

394 

294 


0 


8113 

o2l0 

5,362 

3.015 

9 

14 

2,^21 

3,5^3 

1 C52 

£.3 

2 

4 

1 17b 

5ol 

^2 

422 

4 

4 

11 140 

7,5C2 

7633 

5040 

1 

1 

771 

423 

443 

237 

5 

6 

1,317 

Sfjl 

831 

3S5 

e> 

11 

eo4 

343 

372 

243 

2o 

2i) 

3128 

1 571 

lSt4 

730 

73 

78 

6 CCS 

3 479 

3G12. 

2 483 

22 

22 

5C5 

TjT 

cco 

tCS 

3 

3 

557 

<.53 

3^1 

100 

43 


2 534 

1546 

IrSSj 

£C3 

2'f 

IS 

1 761 

3 122 

1 218 


14 

5 

1 7:^ 

I (23 

1 cco 

OjO 

1 

3 

2,620 

2,(44 

1,095 

1 44> 

13 

14 

2^ 

149 

157 

9D 



50 

21 

IS 


1 


131 

123 

Cl 



J2l 

JOj 

223 

58 



127 

110 

03 

21 



C05 

174 

210 

44 

_ 

_ 




IGl 

010 

CiS 

llSui 

91 ^12 

03^^ 

^Cfl 
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small \aluc, but, even so, progress will be made The splen¬ 
did spirit of cooperation existing between the constituent 
associations makes it possible for all to learn ot the failurea 
and successes of any Ihcrc is no disposition to claim 
exclusne rights," but rather there is a generous willingness 
to hate the possible benchts of c\cry workable plan extended 
ioi the common good 

It IS desirable that the constituent associations shall be 
strong and progressive organizations In developing their 
strength and in promoting their ends as state organizations 
It must nc\er be forgotten that the county society is the basic 
unit and therefore the essential factor m the present scheme 
of organization As long as this scheme is adhered to it is 
important that the coimte society be made and kept as strong 
as possible If all the strength is built into the superstruc¬ 
ture, the edifiee will fall 

CouxTx Societies 

rhere are approximatclj 2,100 component county societies 
icported as being m actual existence As a matter of fact, a 
rclatueh large number of them do not tunetioii except as 
their nominal organization enables those wdiosc names are on 
their rolls to hold membership m constituent state associa¬ 
tions and Ill the American Medical Association Some can 
iieior be maintained as efhcient working bodies, but tor 
ob\ lous reasons must he continued Their members, throiigli 
no lault of their own, find it impossible to maintain active 
orginization or even to participate with plijsicians in adjoin¬ 
ing counties m the organization of joint societies Other 
countj societies that are practically dormant might do well to 
join with those of adjacent counties Still others ha\e mcm- 
hershtps large enough and all conditions faeorable for active 
and elhcient operation, but seem to prefer inactivity These 
exert a weakening intlucnce that is detrimental to medical 
organization in state and nation The officers of the state 
associations are, for the most part, fully awake to this situa¬ 
tion and are working for its correction 

The countj societies that are operating under advantageous 
circumstances have established high records of accomplish¬ 
ment during the jear covered by this report Better scientific 
programs, better attendance at regular meetings, greater inter¬ 
est m professional and public welfare and a constantly grow¬ 
ing influence for good are reflected m official reports As 
tiic stronger and more progressive state associations have 
done, so also the really active county societies have developed 
well constructed working programs for the accomphsliment 
ot definite ends and are diligent in their prosecution 


In 


District Societies 

several states the district society has been rapidly and 


nrofitablj developed as an effective arm ot medical organiza¬ 
tion Ihe state associations that have undertaken educational 
urograms for the benefit of their members have found that 
the district society offers splendid advantages for making 
these programs successful \s has been pointed out in reports 
picviously offered and m papers prepared by other observers, 
the district society can and should contribute to the upbuilding 
of the county society and should not be permitted to become a 

substitute for it 

Organization xl Activities 

Officers of the Association, members of the Board of 
frustces and the administrative personnel at headquarters 
have officially represented the '\ssociation at many meetmgs 
of state associations and district and county societies These 
official visits have included Colorado, Montana and Wyoming 
°„d Mher states west of the Mtsstss.p., Marne to the not h- 
^ cf T oiiisiana to the south and numerous others in intervcn- 
:S 'tcrntoir Sore such v.s.ts have bee,, tnade dor.hg the 
vtapr than m any similar period for many years 
^""The annual Conference of Secretaries of Constituent State 
^1 a ^ Associations was held in Chicago in November and 
^ s ifelf attended Editors of all state association journals 
was ^^eral were present It was gratifying to 

were invited at at this conference of some of the genera 
note the prese who came to the conference ot 

ateSd to sscare atfomta.toa attd su8goa..o..s .!«. 


Joi/B A Vf A 
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might be useful m helping them to sene their respective 
societies to better advantage speenve 

departments have 

responded to requests for conferences with committees or 
other official groups of state associations and have sought to 
render such assistance as has been possible 
"Vdvaiitage has been taken to the fullest possible extent ot 
opportunities offered to acquaint the public with the aims and 
work of organized medicine as it is represented bv the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association Addresses have been delivered 
before a number of important societies of lavmen, before 
students of schools, colleges and universities, at public meet¬ 
ings under the auspices of medical societies, and at other 
gatherings 

Correspondence in the office of the Secretarj, as in other 
departments, has been verj large and has reflected an increas¬ 
ing Zeal on the part ol hundreds of the officers ot state and 
county societies in the discharge of official duties 
In this connection the Secretary desires to record his opin¬ 
ion to the effect that more work and better work is now being 
done by state associations and county societies than ever before 
during Ins official connection with the Association There has 
been a remarkable development of initiative, aggressiv'eiiess, 
invention and persistency of effort on the part ot general 
officers, councils and standing and special committees As 
scientific bodies, as organizations dealing with problems of 
protessional interest and as groups on which certain obliga¬ 
tions and duties to the public are naturally and unavoidably 
imposed, inanj of the component societies and constituent 
associations have measured fully up to the highest standards 
ot efficiency Their example will, it is hoped, stimulate those 
societies that arc Jagging in interest and effort, to the end 
that the purposes ot medical organization throughout the 
states and territories maj be realized m every section and m 
everj cm! unit 

Disaster Reuet 

Eleven state associations and 120 countj societies have 
officiallj adopted the plan for providing medical relief in 
disasters as recommended by a special committee at the 
Dallas Session 

Constitution and Bv-Laws for Constituent 
Associations 

At the Atlantic Citv Session m 1925, a committee of the 
House of Delegates reported a draft of a constitution and 
by-laws thought to be suitable for adoption by constituent 
state associations This was referred to the state associations 
tor consideration and has been adopted, with some modifica¬ 
tion, by two or three of them A few others have given it 
consideration, but these have either failed to take final action 
or have felt that it would be unwise to change from the 
constitutions and by-laws now in effect A number of the 
state associations have, so far as the Secretary is advised, 
failed to give any consideration to this important matter 
There is need for the revision of the constitution and 
by-laws that has been generally adopted by countj societies 
The committee, m submitting its report at Atlantic City, 
recommended that the preparation of the draft of a constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws for county societies be postponed until the 
state associations have acted This recommendation was 
based on the fact that county societies receive their charters 
from state associations and on the necessity for avoidance of 
conflict between the constitution and bj-laws of the county 
society and that of the state association It is desirable that 
there shall be uniformitj with regard to all basic provisions 
of our organic laws, and it is quite apparent that there is a 
need and a demand for revision to that end 

Proposed Amendment to Constitution of the 
Americ vN" ALedical Association 
Thp Reference Committee on Amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion and By-Laws recommended, at the Dallas Session, that 
Article 10 of the Constitution be amended to read 

n.lecatcs and the Scientific Assembls shall meet annually 
alTitfrndpfac^fw^: fiU hy thc^rd ot Xruslees V .es.un may 
be held at any place in the United States 
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Article 10 of the Constitution non reads 

Akticle 10 — A'sncal. Sessions 

The House of Delegates and the Scientific Assembly shall meet annually 
at times and places to be fixed by the House of Delegate The time and 
place of any of these sessions may, honeser be changed by the u^nimous 
action of the Board of Trustees at an> time pnor to two months of the 
time selected for that session. A session may be held at any place in the 
United States 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to B\-La\vs of 
THE American Mediou. Association 
Notice was given at the Dallas Session b> Dr Horace M 
Brottn, Delegate from Wisconsin, that he would, at the 1927 
session, propose amendment of Section 4, Chapter IV, of the 
Bi-Laiis so as to proiide for the submission to the House of 
Delegates of reports ot reference committees before the elec¬ 
tion ol officers at the last meeting of the House at each annual 
session 

In Apprecution 

The office of the Secretary has had the most courteous and 
kindly cooperation from officers and members with whom 
official contacts have been made, for which grateful acknowl¬ 
edgment IS hereby offered Secretary 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
To the Members of the House of Delegates of the Ainerii-ait 
Medical dssocialton 

During the year covered by this report, the work of the 
Association has e-xpanded both in scope and in quantity, and 
all possible effort has been exerted to improre the quality 
of service rendered The demands for service made on every 
council bureau and department have constantly increased. 
The volume of scientific matter presented in most of the 
publications of the Association has been materially larger 
than in previous years While expenditures necessary tor 
carrying on the work were much greater in amount than those 
of the preceding year, the income also was larger hence 
the financial report appended hereto makes a satisfactory 
show mg 

The Journal of the Amencan Medical Association 

The Journal has pursued the policies ot previous years in 
discussing the progress of medicine as rapidly as possible 
consistent with scientific conservatism. Continuous improve¬ 
ment IS being made in the form of presentation of material, 
notably in illustration of news and in the arrangement ot 
ar+icles within the pages An innovation has been the prompt 
announcement of new books in the medical field, with bnet 
critical notes 

The publication of the section papers within six months 
after the annual session at which they were read continues 
to be a difficult problem More than three hundred papers are 
presented at each annual session and if all were published m 
The Journal, a minimum of thirty weeks would be required 
in which to dispose of them Because of the care now used 
in selecting papers for the program, a higher percentage oi 
these manuscripts meet the standard set for The Journal, 
so It IS difficult to find place for volunteered contributions 
during the six months immediately following the annual 
session 

The various departments heretofore maintained in The 
Journal have been continued and have been expanded in 
keeping with their relative importance 


The total number of Fellows on the mailing list, Jan I, 
1927, was 35,7S6, an increase of 2,081 over the preceding year 
The'total number of subscribers, other than Fellows, Jan 1, 
1927, was 33,705, an increase of 1,592 Table A presents an 
approximate count of Fellows and of subscribers, Jan 1, 1927, 
and indicates the gam or loss in each state and territory that 
year over the previous year 

Tvble a — approximate Count of Fellows and Subscribers on 
Mailing List Jan 1 1927 Also Gam or 
Loss Oztr tlu Previous Year 


State 

Fellows 

a\IabaiDi] 

516 

Arizona 

ItS 

Arkansas 

A77 

CaUlomia 

3^78 

Colorado 

701 

Connecticut 

6J2 

I^laware 

04 

District of Columbia 

416 

Florida 

0.-U 

OeorKla 

7.JS 

Idaho 

115 

llUnols 

Dies 

Indiana 

1»507 

Iowa 

1 443 

l^ansas 

&5 

Kentucky 

7oo 

Louisiana 

714 

Maine 

375 

Maryland 

79S 

Ma«sachu_etla 

2 756 

Michigan 


Minnesota 

1^1 

Mississippi 

310 

Missouri 

1^>4 

Montana 

101 

Nebraska 

746 

Nevada 

CG 

New Hampshire- 

270 

New Jersey- 

1 651 

New Mexico 

142 

New Tork 

6^ 

North Carolina 

ftO 

North Dakota 

24 5 

Ohio 

2,&ca 

OkJaboma 

612 

Oregon 

3o7 

Pennsylvania 

4^S 

Hhode Island 

•ns 

Sooth Carolina 


South Dakota 

22S 

TeDDefc«ee. 

7C4 

Texas 

2^31 

Utah 

2^ 

Vermont 

103 

Virginia 

lOd 

IVasbington 

C57 

Treat T IrginJa 

o77 

TVIscoD'Id 

1^0 

TVyonung 

^5 

U S Army 


D S Navy 


Alaska 

11 

Canada 

21 

Cuba 

4 

Hawaii 

52 

Mexico 

10 

Panama 

20 

Pblllpplne Islan « 

41 

Porto Hico 

53 

Virgin Islands 


Foreign 

134 


Sub¬ 


Gain Loss for 

scribers 

Totals 

for Year 

Year 

203 

tco 


5 

00 

267 

24 


221 

603 

SO 


2 007 

5,255 

2.0 


335 

1 OJ} 

20 


45S 

1,270 

43 


52 

146 

7 


447 

863 

55 


316 

873 

83 


34S 

1CS6 


53 

78 

223 


3 

2€&S 

7 801 

282 


766 

2,273 

03 


502 

2C23 

20 


34S 

1,233 


C 

SS 

1 113 

17 


2fiS 

082 

37 


150 

534 


36 

467 

1,265 


2 

1^0 

3J)65 

28 


1^ 

3,121 

133 


nr 

2,C2S 

9> 


l&O 

o30 

35 


013 

2,867 

42 


128 

310 

7 


4Cb 

1451 


13 

21 

87 


3 

€2 

S32 


1 

0C8 

2,569 

40 


n 

213 


4 

4 476 

11 460 

650 


3S5 

1 051 

67 


104 

347 

3 


1653 

4 614 

103 


310 

1122 

lc3 


353 

no 

86 


2^ 

7461 

181 


ISO 

457 

34 


221 

SS3 


«> 

J31 

359 


2 

460 

1 173 

£8 


750 


a04 


OS 

S04 

1 


83 

276 


11 

672 

1,310 

15 

4CO 

1 0q7 

43 


364 

061 

£S 


651 

1^1 

101 


57 

Lj> 


1 

l&O 

180 


13 

275 

275 



17 

28 

1 


970 

OOl 

2 


56 

60 

G 


5S 

110 



100 

128 


o 

21 

41 


4 

113 

1^ 


12 

41 

04 

5 


3 

3 



2,161 

24L5 

185 



Table B shows the number ot physicians (based on the 
Ninth Edition ot the American Medical Directory) m the 
United States, the number receiving The Journal, and 
Ae approximate percentage m each state. Physicians m the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army and ot the United 
States Navy, the United States Public Health Servic^ etc 
arc not included in this table ^ 


Subscription Depvrtmext 

The total circulation oi The Journal, Jan 1, 1926, was 
16 ■’82 and on Jan 1, 1927, 90 312, indicating an increase of 
3,7o0 during the year 1927 This includes exchanges, adver¬ 
tisers and a limned complimentary list but it does not include 
tullows ot the Association who are commissioned officers in 
government services, honorarv, affiliate and associate Fel¬ 
lows, Fellows whose Journals are oeing held temporarily 
for necessary adjustments, or those Fellows who are receiving 
srccial journals in lieu ot The Journal of the American 
kivDii VI Association 

ihc u tal number of copies ot The Journal printed m 1926 
was 4(C6,bl9 a gross weekly average of 89^42. 


-... .V, 

The total receipts irom the sale of advertising space in the 
publications oi the Association for the year 1926 weL §798059 
which represents a handsome gam over the rezeiSnZ the 
same source m the preceding year It ,s intended X” lEf 

publications issued by the Association 
shal render a distinct service to all concerned To 1 ^™ 
same careiul censorship which heretofore has be«i e-x^’ 
Much pb'' the vear covered by this report 

tec^ise ' been reined 

Assnr, 1 ^ Standards established by the 

to the character ot material admitted 

to the pages oi the periodicals published by the Associatiom 
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Joun A !M A 
April 9, 1927 


Tmili: B—Pcicciitagc of Pliysicnvis Receiving The Journal 


Stato 

Mabnim 

\rlzonii 

\rkiinsn' 

O ilKornl i 
Color \ilo 
(.oniRctlcut 
DlI art. 

District of Colunibli 

Horlcla 

noorrirt 

Id ibo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo« 1 

K 111' IS 

KUltlll-k> 

Lonlsi in 1 
Mnint 
tlart land 

■M Is'llLllUSlltS 

Mlcllil,!!!! 

■Mlnni-'Ota 

Mls'i"lpi)l 

dis'Oiiri 
Moiitan 1 
\i bnisk 1 
Nt\ ad 1 

Ilanii slilrc 
New Kr'i-j 
>e\s Mt\ico 
Ncm \ork 
Norlli t aroliua 
North D ikola 
Oli'o 

Okl ilioiii i 
On 1,011 
PCULl''il\ lllliU 

UliodL I'l ind 
Noulli C irollua 
fcoutli D il Ota 
TlUUI-'SCI. 

'IcNas 
Utah 
^ irniout 
\Irblni i 
\V ishiubton 
West \ IrLlulu 
■\\ iscoii'in 
^V>OIlllnl, 


Number 

RcLclvlng 

Journal 

SCO 
207 
(>93 
5.2Sj 
l.lloU 
1,270 
no 
too 
h7J 
1,CS0 
iri 
7 iOl 
2i73 
2ori 
1,2.13 
1,113 
1)3-2 
S3t 
1,205 
3U05 
3,121 
2,0-23 
539 
2,807 
319 
1,151 
S7 
332 
2,509 
213 
11 Ij9 
1 051 
317 
1,011 
1 122 
710 
7101 
157 
OSS 
359 

1 ir3 

2 9SI 
oOl 
270 

1,310 
1 007 
931 
1 091 
102 


Phjslclans Approxlmato 
In stnti. Pcrccntacc, 


In btato, 
0th A 51 A 
Directory 

2,231 
378 
2 212 
8,303 
1,837 
1,831 
250 
1,813 
1,152 
3,12-2 

no 
10,713 
1,251 
3,378 
2,301 
3,011 
1,991 
1,037 
2,313 
0,187 
1,837 
2823 
1 702 
5,800 
525 

1 809 
129 
001 

3 507 
105 
17 071 

2 281 
185 

3 113 
2 521 
1,170 

11 no 

771 
1,317 
001 
3,123 
0 003 
503 
537 
2531 
1,781 
1753 
2,326 
255 


Pcrccntnec, 
9th A M A 
Directory 

35 

70 

31 

03 

50 

07 

57 

47 

00 

35 

53 

72 
53 
GO 
52 

50 
19 

51 
55 
01 
01 

73 
31 
60 
59 
01 
07 
55 
72 
63 
01 
10 
71 
57 
11 
00 
01 
59 
44 

69 
37 
19 
OO 

51 

52 
59 
51 

70 
00 


During the last year, a senes of Spantsh-English medical 
booklets and dictionaries were brought to completion The 
demand for these publications has been considerable The 
first three, “El Espahol para el Medico,” “Aledical English" 
and ‘Spanish-English Medical Dictionary,” are already in 
their second or third printing, the last one of the series, 
“English-Spanish Medical Dictionary,” has only recently been 
issued 

The total circulation of the Spanish Edition, Jan 1, 1927, 
was 2,545, an increase of 257 over the preceding jear 
The publication of the Spanish edition in 1926 entailed a 
net loss of §14,399 13, which is §2,65903 more than the loss 
sustained in 1925 The Rockefeller Foundation has gener¬ 
ously continued its support of the Spanish Edition, and has 
assumed one half of the net cost 

The appended table shows the actual paid circulation oi 
the Spanish Edition in the various countries The copies 
sent to advertisers and exchanges, and the complimentary 
copies are not included in this table 

Table C—Distribution of the Spanish Edition 


Africa 

ArKCutlna 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Hlca 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Bcuador 

Germany 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Italy 


1 Mc-tlco 

198 Nicaragua 

S3 Panama 

163 Paraguay 

74 Peru 

SO Philippine Islands 

21 Porto Rico 

337 Portugal 

20 Salvador 

15 Spain 

2 United States 

29 Uruguay 

8 -Venezuela 

5 


315 

15 

11 

11 

C6 

112 

29 

17 

23 

651 

58 

05 

37 


The Spanish Edition 
Tl.s Spanisli Edition ^ It 

bpmish, in spite of activ . Euiopcan countries 

,n behalf of some of those p b h 

Matter that has ^PP^^cd n P^^^^ cir- 

i?.JaYe^an;migt‘.^u:£pLkn^ countries, and at tunes due 

from nonsubscribers, in Sou science, is constantly 

practically every branch o ^ indicate that the Spanish 
increasing This wou resents American medicine m 

Edition of Thl hemg considered as a depend- 

Srsr^”3' mforttion concerning the modern practic 

°^^'l^grat.fylng to know that^^a^ 

pamphlets printed m Spams ^ ^ ,^^ssociation, and, more 
le''"oro'rS"cSToi. Pharmacy and Chem- 

^sto^and’its Bureau of Spanish—and to a less extent 

Through the Spanish physicians have b^ome 

,ven French and Itahan-speaUng^PJ^^^ Mep- 

bettcr acquainted with Th J , .gurnals and other pub- 

ASSOCIATION, the various pecial jou 
bcations issue ^7 the Ajsoef United Sta^s 

B.ded acuv.hcs o orgamz^^ olt.ndofe o! a 


Special Journals 

There has been little variation from the basic policies that 
|,avc con rolM he pubhcat.on of tins Broup of Penod.c^ 
TtekTaces ,n the special fields they cover are so high that 

resulted m the enlargement of practically 
journals nr,ntiiunllv beme received on the 

hj!rXamcter°"ese\ournals, both from the editorial and 
from the mechanical point of view 
The AudHiVES OE 

SLeZ'lat r"s S'eir/'rZtt letter from a competent 
observer states 


.server states 

There seems to of Pathology The character of its 

Se"up‘r<iuite''ni 1 eepmg mUU that of ita contents 

The c„th.s,as..c reception of atndmar'h 

United States and '"T„cf'» 

,„ the growth of Pa‘h°>og 0 improvement of the special 
The eiJargement and t jpspj circulation for the 

.ournals have hronght 

whole group The mailing list of 

Journal or Diseases o Laboratory Medicine shows 

iie Abchivss or *““ha^ Tn Jan 1, IM, but .. is 

S\rZS^“khhe P^ic-n^of^th.-^ 

»'ri.rr improvement m^l.as bton^^^^^^^^ 

attribution, .be 7»7”'„p, e.dndmfi .he_ Aacmxs or 


,rvL Association, tne with the mauv- ~ improvement mnue .considerably 

cafous issue by the Assocat oi a vel^ dSution. the expenditures also have bee^ 

sided activities of e. tioned the attendance of a d^ ^ group, exdu^^^ ^ gum ,i. 

-ra isSlS Z 'b^e^Z'ZnS - -^'n. ^ 

r Ko’wet?' rSeimd mZh.- 

American countries to 


SZT';r. ZckltZ m";“.fal»a.s an evpem.;. 
^ The launching of a new pu ^ periodical oi t c 

procedure, and especially is 
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KUliBCR 15 

otnlity of tlie \Rcm\ES of Patholog\ and L\bor.vtok\ Mtoi- 
ciNF This joiinnl in its first >cir shows loss, induiling 
o\crlK-wl e-\p<.iisc charged against it, of 58,/03 24 
Tliesi. special journals constitute an important contribution 
oil the part of the Association to tlie adiancc of seieiitilic 
medicine, and it is believed that the espense winch their 
publication entails is tlioroughlj justified 


in the cost of production The net loss amounted to §17,518 30, 

as against §12,678 53 iii 1925 , , ^ r 

During the >car, a combination of the QuAitTtniY CtMU- 
L\THF iNDtN and the Indfn Medicus, heretofore published by 
the Carnegie Institution, was arranged for, and the first 
volume of the combined publication appeared in May of tlie 
current vear Tlie Carnegie Institution has made generous 
contribution for the support of the Index, to be continued 


Hygeia 

The circulation of H\go\ was gradualK increased during 
1926 until, at the end of the jear the mailing list carrmd 
50,575 names This represents a gam in circulation over 192 d 
of 10,028 The average net.paid circulation was 4-l,844 
There was a gain m circulation in evcr> state, except 
Louisiana, the largest gam was made in Missouri The 
circulation for the year showed an increase of 561 among 
physicians and of 7,198 among laymen In 1924, 53^pcr cent 
of the total circulation was among laymen, m 1925, 56 per 
cent, and in 1926, 62 per cent There has been a slow but 
constant gam m the news-stand sales—a little over 2,600 
copies more m 1926 than in the previous year 
The Womens Mixilianes of several of the state medical 
associations have been actively interested m extending the 
circulation of Hvgeiv Their assistance has been of inesti¬ 
mable value and has been gratefully received A few indi¬ 
vidual physicians have entered relatively large numbers of 
subscnptions for laymen One physician in an Eastern state 
remitted a little more than §500 m payment for subscriptions 
to Hvgeia for libraries and reading rooms of various 
institutions 

The advertising income also shows a gratifying increase 
The total gross income from Hvgeia was §222,139 52 This 
amount includes §9095702 prepaid subscnptions which were 
carried forward at the end of the year, thus the net income 
for the year from subscriptions and sales was §131,182 50 
As the total cost of publication was §165,24007, there was a 
net loss occasioned by the publication of Hvgeia of §34057 57 
Promotional costs and commissions on all the prepaid busi¬ 
ness were charged against the 1926 account because they were 
paid during that year If, instead, these costs were propor¬ 
tionately distributed, the net loss for the year would be 
materially reduced 

The costs of promoting a magazine for the public arc 
unavoidably large The experience of Hygeia in this con¬ 
nection IS not any different from that of other publications 
designed for general distribution It is believed, however, 
that the constant gain recorded from year to year may be 
taken as an indication that Hvgeia will m due time be estab¬ 
lished on a self-supporting basis As the circulation of the 
magazine increases, its value as an advertising medium is 
enhanced and the possibilities of securing income from this 
source are more certain Until there has been a material 
growth in the distribution of Hvgeia, however it is probable 
that the periodical will continue to be published at a loss 
and this loss of course, will vary in amount from year to 
year, depending on various conditions which must be met in 
the publishing field 

That Hvgeia is appealing favorably to its readers is indi¬ 
cated by the large number of commendatory letters and com¬ 
ments that are continually being received Only an occasional 
criticism of an unfavorable nature now comes to its editors 
The magazine is being used more and more by teachers in 
public and private schools, and by other groups that have to 
do with health education In a few instances large manu¬ 
facturing concerns have subscribed for a number of copies 
of the magazine for the use of employees 
The material appearing in Hyg^a is being more widely 
used in the columns of other publications 

Quarterly Cumulative Index to Current Medical Literature 
The Quarterlx Cumulativ'e Index has been enlarged and 
improved during the past year More journals were indexed 
than ever before, and greater care was taken with respect to 
the selection and classification of titles, to cross-indexing, etc 
The total circulation Jan 1, 1927, was 1 299, an increase 
of twenty-eight over the preceding year As a result of the 
enlargement and improvement, there was a decided increase 


over a term of years 

Til it the identity of the two publications might be retained, 
the name ‘'Quarteriv Cuviulvtuf Ixdfx Medicus” was 
decided on for the combined indexes, and will be used in the 
future The best points iii both have been incorporated in 
the new volume, which is essentially an index of the complete 
medical literature of the world Numerous letters and com¬ 
ments received relative to this combination indicate tlie belief 
of those interested in medical bibliography that the needs ot 
workers who rcfjuirc the use of a volume of this kind will 
be met far better by the new publication than through the 
publication of two independent volumes The value ot having 
easy reference to the medical literature of the world available 
for research workers and for all those who contribute to 
medical literature cannot be estimated It means the saving 
of a vast anioiint of research time and money The publica¬ 
tion of the Quarterlv Cuviulatuf Index ilEDicus is an 
essential service to the progress of medicine 

American Medical Directory 

The material for the Tenth Edition of the American Medical 
Directory has been in course of compilation during the year, 
and the new volume of this very valuable publication is 
about ready for distribution Nearly 8,000 copies of the 
Ninth Edition were sold It is evident that this publica¬ 
tion IS coming more and more into general favor among 
physicians and among those with whom physicians must deal 
The Directory is of immense value to the Association itself, 
as well as to hospitals and to other medical institutions 


Cooperative Medical Advertising Bureau 
The number of state medical journals published m 1926 
was the same as in 1925 Thirty of the thirty-one were served 
by the Cooperative Medical Advertising Bureau in securing 
advertising contracts 

The total amount of advertising secured for these journals 
through the bureau was somewhat over §126,000, and exceeded 
the advertising income secured in 1925 by slightly more than 
§15 000 The collection of the proceeds from advertising con¬ 
tracts was made through the bureau, and remittances were 
sent from its office to the state journals The sum of §10,500 
was rebated to these journals at the end of the year This 
represents an increase of §4 200 over the amount similarly 
rebated in 1925, and effected very material decrease in the 


commissions paid by the various journals for the securing 
of advertising 

There are at present eight state medical associations which 


do not have their own journals, and which are not repre¬ 
sented in any state journal Alabama, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Connecticut New Hampshire, Vermont and North 
and South Dakota There seems to be a tendency toward 
the combined use of state journals by two or more associa¬ 
tions, rather than toward tlie establishment of new periodicals 
by the individual state associations Several of the smaller 
state associations have adopted established journals as their 
official organs Three are represented by privately owned 
journals which do not maintain the advertising standards of 
the association 


- - . ..X LUC ivra; yarn Slate Journal of 

Mcdicne hns given notice that that journal will no longer 
participate in the activ ities of the Cooperative Medical Advfr 
Using Bureau This does not mean that any change will be 

mg sundards or to advert.s- 

mg standards or to adherence to the ruhnerQ nf n i 

oo Ch«„s,.^ „ .. .te 

m management feels that the New York journal 

Tec? mtl^hod: adv?n47t 

Buraau'°i!f f Cooperative Medical Advertising 

is to provide revenue for the benefit of medic .I 
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journals owned and published by state associations Constant 
effort IS being made to increase the efficiency of the bureau 
and to enhance the value of its work in the interest of these 
journals 

Bureau of Health and Public Instruction 

IIEALTII EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
There is a steady increase in tlie number of physicians and 
of other persons seeking the health education of the public and 
requesting material to aid them in this service There is, of 
course, a wide difference in the several states as to the evtent 
and effectiveness of activity in tins direction One of the chief 
functions of the bureau is to supply suitable material to indi- 
\iduals and organi 2 ations in those states in which the state 
agencies are less active in this field 

new pamphlets 

The following reprints from HtcEiA have been added to 
the bureau’s scries during the jear The expense to the bureau 
of these publications has been minimal 

1 How to Put Humidity in the Home Dr C P L>on January 
IHceia 

3 Tht Paniily Doctor Dr Willnm Allen Puscy February HtCEiA* 
3 Tnchoma Among the North American Indians Dr L Webster Fox 
Febrnarj IHgeia' 

d A Cliange of Climate Dr Gu> Hinsdale hfareh Higeia * 

5 Wli} Fumigate? Dr Harold B Wood April II\ceia • 

6 A Child Is to Be Born Dr Frank W Ljiicli May Hsceia 

Reprinted as a single pamphlet and in combination with six subse 
quent articles 

7 IIow to Gain Weight L A Miller May Hvgeia 

8 A Child Is to Be Born Dr Jennings C Litzcnhcrg June HtCEiA 

Reprinted as a single pamphlet and in combination with six other 
articles 

Boils Norman Tobias June HtGEiv 

A Child Is to Be Born—Exercise and Bathing for the Expectant 
Mother Dr J P Grccnlnll Jul) Hvccia t 
The Unxeiling of the Statue of Crawford W Long Dr Hugh H 
Young July HacEiA * 

Afaking Food Attractue for the Sick Lulu Graves July Hvceis* 
The World War Against Disease Dr C E A Winslow July 
HacEi \ * 

Training the Child to Obey Simle> Blanton and Margaret Gray 
Blanton Reprinted from the \iigust, September and October 
Hvgeia 

A Child Is To Be Born—Planning the Lajette. G F Earnshaw 
August HlCEIAf 

Common Sense In Mouth Iljgicne Dr William M Gardner Sep 
tember and October H\geia 

Eating Hazards zHtcr Fifty Clarence W Licb September Hvgeia 
A Child Is Fo Be Born—The Diet of the Expectant Mother Dr 
Anna Ross Lapham September Hvgeia t 
Glaucoma Dr Edward Jackson September Hvgeia 
A Child Is To Be Born-The Clothing Of The Expectant Mother 
Dr Belle S Mooney October Hvgeia t 
A Square Meal R H A and \ lolct G Plimraer November 

Hvgeia . t. xt 

A Child Is To Be Born—Care of the Teeth Dr Frederick B Noyes 

November Hvgeia t 

Our Emotional Lives Dr Jessie Taft December Hvgeia. 

The Deafened Gordon Berry December Hvgeia 
How X Rajs Aid The Public Millard B Hodgson 

Health Examinations Dr Leuna Jleanes December Hvgeia 


9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

1-1 


13 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


December 


26 


‘ Reprinted on author’s order 

t Reprinted with otlier articles in a single pampniet 
TOTiVL ITEMS DISTRIBUTED 

The total distribution of material by the bureau is shown 
in the following table __- 


Cancer pamphlets 
Vision pamphlets 

Research pamphlets . u , 

Score cardsj tables and record sheets 

Sex education 

Baby welfare pamphlets 

Baby welfare posters 

Health and education 

Public health 

Communicable diseases 

Hvgeia repnnts , 

Health poster booklet 
Health examination blanks 
Health examination instructions 
Manual of suggestions 

Total number of units 


1926 1925 

1,415 2,564 

1 125 4.819 

507 540 

20,684 17 675 

9 225 6 548 

39,095 17,336 

282 330 

2,854 4,604 

1 600 1.499 

2,355 4,490 

7,800 17,680 

1,470 1,647 

123,000 97,596 

975 5,575 

30,505 31,455 

242,892 214,358 
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There has been an increase of 28,034 m the total number 
of units in 1926, as contrasted with 1925 This increase is 
shown mainly in the following items pamphlets on sex educa- 

of be ivt I diminution in number of some 

or the other items on the list, among them the pamphlets on 

amWbJ'M “ of vision, the baby welfare posters 

and the Health m Education series 

Committee 

on Health Problems in Education, which are for sale by the 
bureau and by the National Education Association, a valuable 
report on “The Ventilation of School Buildings," which was 
adopted by the National Education Association a year ago 

The Health Charts senes which is published by the Joint 
Committee, but which heretofore was printed in New York 
will hereafter be printed by the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion The plates and a large supply of these valuable charts 
have been turned over to the Association, without cost, by 
Dr Thomas D Wood, the chairman of the Joint Committee. 
New copies of about twenty-two of tliese charts are now 
being printed for the bureau, one half the cost will be borne 
by the bureau and the other half by the National Education 
Association One half of the charts will be kept m stock by 
each association and each will fill orders It might be said 
that these posters have been in steady demand during the 
last seven or eight years and have served a very useful pur¬ 
pose in the educational world 

Arrangements have been made for an entirely new series 
of infant welfare posters 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORCANIZATIONS 

The National Education Association —The relations between 
the National Education Association and the American Med¬ 
ical Association have continued to be of the most cordial 
type, and this avenue of approach to the teachers and others 
engaged in public school activities has been of material 
advantage 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers —Contact 
has been established with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers This important organization, which has grown 
rapidly during the last five years, now numbers more than a 
million members in its various state and local branches It 
has been engaged during the last two summers in a very 
important campaign to secure the physical examination of 
preschool children, that is, of children who are to begin 
school life in the succeeding autumn More than 50,000 
children were examined, for the most part by the family 
physicians, and the examinations were followed m many cases 
by the correction of remediable physical defects Just how 
large a percentage of the defects have been amended has not 
yet been reported In order to assist in this important move¬ 
ment, the bureau supplied to the officials of the national con¬ 
gress last year 10,000 copies of a height and weight chart 
This year we have undertaken to supply 50,000 copies of the 
blank used in recording the observations made m thesL 
examinations Each blank carries a line at the bottom stating 
that It IS presented by Hiceia, the Magazine of Health of 
the American Medical Association This movement fo secure 
the medical examination of the preschool child just before be 
enters on school life is one of the most important steps m 
promoting the movement for periodic health examinations 
and the relations that should obtain between the family physi¬ 
cian and the children in his clientele 

R.tDIO HEALTH TALKS 

Radio health talks from Hyceia have been continued each 
month through station KYW, Chicago In view of the ten¬ 
dency of the great distributing stations to enter com 
mercial field and to sell their facilities for advertising 
purposes, it is becoming increasingly difficult to secure oppo - 
for the broadca,.,„B of hoalfh '« PV; 

ment of a fee It is possible that station W not b 
willing to continue the plan by which Hxceu has addrcs.c 
;i,e public during the last three and onc-hal jears Ii thu 
proves to be the case, it is believed that satisfactorj arrange 
ments can be made with other stations 
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EXIIIDITS 

ExUihits 01 mat(.rnl from tiio Bureau of Ikaltli anJ Public 
Instruction and iroin HioiJ\ liaM. hucii nndi. during tlit. jcar 
at the following mcotuigs Clinical Conkrubb, Chicago, ni 
Januarj , Matioiial Education Association, Washington, D C , 
m Februar> , Amcricau Medical Vssociition Dallas luxas, 

,n \pril, Mississippi Vallcj Tuberculosis \ssociation, Un- 
cago, in June, Illinois btale iledical Socict> Quinc> ill. 
in Mai \incrican \cadeni> of Oplitlialinologi ai d Oto- 
Larcngologs and the Colorado State Medical Association, 
Colondo Springs, in September, American Dental Associa¬ 
tion, Philadelphia, in September, and American Hospital 
Association, Atlantic Cits, in October 

COKRESPONDLNCl 

The number oi letters receued during the jear by HvcEtt 
containing questions on health matters was 2,028 as coii- 
trasied with 1 542 lor 1925 This means an increase of 
approximatcli 33'j per cent The number of letters pertain¬ 
ing to other actiMties oi the bureau was 3096 as contrasted 
with 3,sC0 tor 1925, an increase ol 17 per cent 

PERIODIC IlESETlt EXtMINtTlONs 
The dcielopmcnt of interest in periodic examinations oi 
the appareiitlj healtlu has steadih grown as is shown b> 
the demand for the blank published bj the Association for 
Use in these examinations Approximate!) 300000 copies oi 
the blank ha\c been sold, and the orders continue to aicragc 
about 1 500 a week The) come from about an equal number 
oi ph)sicians in the smaller towns and in the larger cities 
The Alanual of Suggestions has been distributed to about 
65,000 ph)sicians state-wide distribution basing been under¬ 
taken through the state medical societies in tweiity-fnc states, 
and partial distribution in four states 
The reports irom the secretaries of the sctcral state med¬ 
ical societies at the conference held at the American Medical 
Association headquarters Notember 20 gate evidence of the 
increasing interest in this subject in most sections of the 
country There is still need to urge on many of the count) 
medical societies the importance oi holding discussions and 
demonstrations of this activity 
There is need oi a suitable blank for use in the examination 
of children of preschool and school ages corresponding to 
the blank published for use in the examination of adults 
A joint committee of the American Pediatric Association and 
of the Section on Diseases of Children of the American Med¬ 
ical Association has been studying this matter for some time 
and It was hoped that a form would be devised which would 
be satisfactory for general use It is planned to appoint a 
special committee to consider this matter and to draft a blank 
which, while reasonably comprehensive, will be brief enough 
for practical use 

The bureau has assembled reprints or clippings of about 
100 separate articles on periodic health examinations, which 
are being lent in small lots to physicians who are planning 
to write or to speak on this subject 


Senior Nunc, of South SiJc llospinli, Mercy Uoqtilal, Chicago, 

Octoficr H ,, , 

Senior Nur c» of Xorlh Side Uo>pinU, Grant Hospital, Chicago, 

October 20 . , ^ 

Asjocntion of \mcrican tfcdical Colleges Cleveland October 26 
Aatioinl Safely Council, Detroit October 27 

lovvo State Tcichcrs Asiociation Dcs Moines lov a Xovember 5 
Senior Nurses of West Side Hospitals, Presbyterian Hospital Chicago 

November 10 

Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
During the past year the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry has made appreciable progress in its work ot 
intorming the medical profession in regard to the propn- 
pTLiiarations which phjsicnns arc being constantly 
importuned to use Steadily increasing numbers of physicians 
arc availing themselves of the information placed at their 
disposal by the Council either by consulting its publications 
or by writing letters of inquiry to the Council, and arc giving 
consideration to new medicinal products only if they have 
been reported on favorably by the Council As a result oi 
this attitude on the part ot the metnlrrf's of the medical pro¬ 
fession an increasing number of firms with meritorious new 
medicaments apply to the Council to have their products 
recognized 

fn addition to reporting on proprietary medicinal products 
that arc already on the market, the Council reports in a pre¬ 
liminary way on products that arc in an experimental stage 
when such consideration is requested by investigators who 
have evolved a product that in their opinion deserves clinical 
trial or when the request is made by manufacturers who, 
before putting them on the market, desire physicians to make 
clinical trials of tbeir products Since many who have the 
facilities for carrying out such trials have wisely determined 
not to give consideration to products unless the identity and 
uniformity arc guaranteed and unless satisfactory and promis¬ 
ing preliminary work has been done on them, an increasing 
number ot manufacturers have come to the Council for state¬ 
ments that shall establish the chemical composition and 
identity of the products and indicate their possible therapeutic 
use 

In the past, many new drugs came into vogue through 
ovcrcntliusiastic and premature reports oi physicians, only 
to be tried found wanting and added to the waste heap ot 
discarded drugs The practice oi many editors and medical 
societies of insisting on a preliminary council report before 
accepting papers on new drugs is a safeguard against such 
premature propaganda This procedure protects the pro¬ 
fession Irom new drugs introduced on insufficient evidence, 
and may help to set right the honest but sometimes over- 
enthusiastic physician who believes he has made an epoch- 
making discovery A recent experience demonstrated the 
need of such preliminary reports In this case the authors 
of a paper on a new product gave standards which the 
materials they had used did not meet This wras discovered 
and the publication of erroneous statements was prevented 

THE atn.ES OF THE COUNCIL 


MEETINGS ATTENDED 

The following meetings have been attended and addressed 
^nng the year by the Executive Secretary of the Bureau of 
Health and Public Instruction The subject of most of the 
talks was periodic health examinations, the importance of 
tile medical and health education of the public or, before 
medical groups, the service which the American Medical 
Association is seeking to render to its members 

Annual convention of the Chicago Dental Society Chicago January 28 
meeting of the National Education Association Washington 
C February 22. 

JTlmctte Women 5 Qub Wilmette III April 14 
^nsas State itedical Society Kansas City Kan May 5 
^orth Dakota State Medical Society Minot N D May 26 
^lajtssippi \allcy Tuberculosis Conference Chicago June 14 
Health Conservation Association of Kansas City Mo. June 22 . 
^rsball County ^tcdical Soaety ilarshalUown Iowa June 24 
Central Council for Nursing Education Chicago July 22. 

Northern Minnesota Medical Association Crookston Minn. -August 9 
Idaho Public Health Association, Sandpoint, Idaho September 1 
Nauonal Tuberculosis AssociaUon Washington D C October 4 


-^-g, ... UlC UUUnCll IS 

guided by a set of principles of rules These rules provide 
that to be acceptable, a preparation must be of known and 
declared composition and must be marketed in a way that 
guarantees its uniformity, jts name must not be misleading 
or therapeutically suggestive, but must be a description of 
the nature of the product the therapeutic claims must be ,n 
harmony with the evidence available to the Council, it must 
not be marke ed in a way to suggest ill-advised use by the 
laity It must give promise of therapeutic usefulness must 
not be an unessential modification of a known and establXd 
drug and must not be scientifically unsound and therefore 
useless or mimical to the best interests nf ti,,. • neretore, 

fession and of the public 

accepted for inclusion m New and Non 

fied with seneral, the Council has reason to be satis- 
bed with the support that it has received. The Councils 
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rulcb arc framed in tlic interest of rational therapy, and the 
Comicils action deserves the full support of the medical 
prolession 

THE \\ORK ANn PUBLICATIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

During the past year the Council has considered rather 
more than the usual quota of proprietary and nonproprietary 
subslaiiees Ot these, about tivice as many have been accepted 
as lia\e been rejected A large nunibcr reiiiaiii under con¬ 
sideration Of this group, a few await action on the part 
of the Council, a aerj large iiiajoritv, however, are being 
held to await action bi the proprietor or agent—chiefly either 
the diseoiitimiaiice of elaiiiis that were found unacceptable, 
or the subniissioii ot further eiidcnce in support of claims 
that ha\e been challenged 

In addition to the consideration ot products that arc pre¬ 
sented tor acceptance, the Council spends much time each 
jear in determining whether, in the light of new evidence 
tint iiiaj ha\e de\eloped, the artieles that have been accepted 
niaj be continued in the ne\t annual edition ot New and 
Nonotlicial Remedies llie 1927 edition of the book is now 
111 the press Among the new’ prep iratioiis that it will 
describe are Daceii, a product related to pheiiolphthalcin, 
Ipral, a barbital hipnotic, Oseodal, a cod liver oil concen¬ 
trate ha\tng a detinite Mtamiii A and vitamin D potency, 
and three er\sipelas streptococcus antitoxin preparations 
obtained bj niiiiiuniziiig aninnls against the toxin of the 
heiiioljtic streptococci of erjsipelas As usual, the book 
has been earefullj rensed to bring it abreast of the most 
recent medical thought A noteworthy revision is that of the 
general article on Lactic Acid Feniieiit Preparations to con- 
torm to the Councils report on the present status of bacillus 
acidophilus and bacillus bulganeus therapy This report 
was the result of a questionnaire sent by the chairman of the 
Council’s eommittee on lactic acid ternieiit preparations to 
Ins associates on the committee and to others known to have 
studied the bacillus acidophilus problem In consideration 
ot the opinions receued, the Council decided (a) to continue 
the acceptance, with certain provisos, of bacillus acidophilus 
milk, and of broth cultures and concentrates of B aetdopittius, 
(b) to refuse acceptance to other preparations of B acidoph- 
tlus, such as tablets, emulsions and candies ("blocks”) unless 
adequate e\ideiice is presented to show that the implantation of 
B aLtdoplnhis nia\ be secured through their use, and (r) to 
retain bacillus bulgaricus preparations, provided the claims 
for these are revised to show that thej are ot \ahie only in 
the preparation ot soured milk and that all claims for their 
intestinal implantation or external application are abandoned 

Another important rcMSion of New and Nonoflicial Rem¬ 
edies consists in the deletion according to the Couneil s rules 
of those products which by \irtue ot tlic additions to the 
tenth edition of the U S Pharmacopeia ha\e become brands 
ot plnrniacopeial preparations and hence are not any longer 

within the scope ot the book 

Ihe annual reprint of the Reports ot the Council on 
Plnrmacj and Cheiiiistr> is now in the press This book 
makes aeailable the action of the Council on all products 
which have been denied admission to New' and Nonothcial 
Remedies or which have been omitted from that book during 
the vear It contains in addition any special reports that 
have been authorized by the Council Among the products 
that nnv have been reported as not acceptable for New and 
Nonofticial Remedies are some that are sold with 
statements ot composition and misleading claims of action 
and therapeutic value, with unwarranted therapeutic claims 
under theripeuticalb suggestive names, alleged radioactive 
solutions which, when tested with a very 
scope, gave no signs of radioactivitj , a sodium cacodylate 
nrenarition ot the Venarsen t>pe two products recommended 
for use 111 hypertension, the hrst being a tissue extract prep¬ 
aration and the second a preparation ot soluble mineral salts, 
nr^^aJatioii combining m fixed proportions an analgesic 

Ls »■“'» 
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instance one has been omitted because it will, 111 effect be 
used as a ineaiis of advertising an unaccepted article, another 
because a combination of a bismuth compound and pepsin m 
a stock preparation for routine use is unscientific ai?d^iiot 111 
ti e interest of rational therapy and still another because the 
firm that markets it did not present convincing evidence for 
Its superiority over sodium salicylate Benzyl benzoate prep¬ 
arations have been omitted because the claims for them have 
not been brought into harmony with the Council’s revised 
estimate of the drugs usefulness, and bacillus bulgaricus 
preparations, because the claims for them have not been 
brought into harmony with the Council’s report on the Present 
Status of Bacillus Acidophilus and Bacillus Bulgaricus 
llierapy Acceptable preparations of most of these articles 
may still be found in N N R 

A new (seventh) edition of Useful Drugs has been prepared 
and published under the direction of the Council The book 
i^s ^ited by R A Hatcher, PliG, MD, and Cary Eggleston, 
M D Useful Drugs is designed to meet the demand for a 
less extensive materia niedica, and it supplies a brief discus¬ 
sion of the actions, uses and dosage of a carefully selected 
list of drugs Certain drugs that are listed in the previous 
book hav’e been omitted from the new edition because they 
were deemed to have become superfluous, others, the value 
of which has become established, have been added The 
nomenclature has been brought into conformity with the 
new (tenth) Pharmacopeia, and the discussions of actions 
and uses have been exhaustively revised to present the latest 
and best results of therapeutic and pharmacologic research 

The appearance of the tenth edition of the U S Pharma¬ 
copeia and of the fifth edition of the National Formulary 
made necessary the preparation and publication of a new 
(third) edition of the Epitome ot the U S Pharmacopeia and 
National Formulary The book was prepared by a committee 
of the Council, and is now m circulation The Epitome pre¬ 
sents an abstract of all the material m the Pharmacopeia and 
National Formulary which it is necessary for a phvsiciaii to 
have, and gives besides a brief statement of actions, uses and 
dosage, with an estimate of therapeutic usefulness, for each 
drug contained in the two books from which it is compiled 

THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 

This year the Council has lost two valuable members— 
Dr John Howland and Dr Francis W Peabody Dr How¬ 
land was a member whose contribution to the progress of 
scientific medicine is outstanding, in the deliberations of the 
Council he was careful to give heed to the interesis of all 
concerned, but he was ever fearless in the cause of medicine 
and public health The Council mourns his death and points 
to his example as an inspiration to all Dr Peabody wa 
one of the younger members of the Council His keen dis¬ 
crimination and judicial attitude were increasinglv appre¬ 
ciated by all His resignation is a distinct and serious loss 
to the Council 

The places of these two valued members have been taken, 
respectively, by Dr W McKim Marriott, professor of pedi¬ 
atrics and dean of Washington University School of Medicine, 
and Prot Treat B Johnson, professor of organic cheniistn, 
Yale University 

THE FUTURE 

For twenty-two years the work of the Council has been 
carried on by a body of trained men who have labored 
untiringly, and without remuneration, lor the cause of seie.it he 
medicifw Within this period and as a direct result of the 
Council’s efforts and of the support they have received, 
there has taken place a revolution 1.1 therapeutics such as 

;;,'r';o^v.k.u.c. a.,., a*a„«e r"r;a“'d; 

thoroughly ill thousand and one prep- 
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Tihvbician sliould support the Couni.il by confining his Use 
of propnetarv drugs to tliosc found acceptable lor inclusion 
in N^cw nnd NonotTicml Rcnicdn.b 

TUEUVlhUTIC REiE\RCn COMillTTEE 

^n appropriation ot $3,500 tor the promotion oi therapeutic 
research has been Used according to the same general plan 
that proved useful in preceding >ears Thirteen requests 
Were received and eleven grants were made, distributed as 
follows 


reports of officers 


One at $2a0 

$ 2y0 

Three at $20J 

600 

Four at $la0 

600 

Two at ^100 

200 

One at $50 

50 

Total 

$t 7CJ 


The subjects ot these grants were as follows 
Gnnt 10s E, Doisy profeavor of biologe clicmutr) Se Louu Um 
ecrsiti School of Vlcdicmc $250 The IsolaUon and Study of the Proper 
tic3 Chemical ard Physiologic ot the Veuve CouaUtuents of Ihc Ovary 
Grant 106 Robert Ccsel! professor of physiology University of Jicht 
gan Medical School $200 The Chemical Regulation of the Circulauon. 

Grant 107 Nora E. Schrciher research assisunt dciurtmcnt of 
pharmacology llorley Chemical Lahoratoo Western Keserve Uni 
versity $200 The ExcreUon of Mercury Under Different Jfelhods of 
AdmmistniUon. 

Grout 108 li- K. Chen Ph-D Department of Pharmacology and Toxi 
colog> Lii»\crsity of Wisconiin $100 The Oinical EffecU of £i bednae. 


10 Ralls 5 o Jordan C \ , and Doisy E \ An Imi ro ed Pro- 
cedure for tic fcj«traction of the Ovarian Hormone and Some Cbcmicai 
J'ropci'tii.i* of the Product / Uiol CiiLnt \ugusl 19-5 

11 Gcsdl Kol)crt and Hcrliman, A IS The Regulation of Rcspira 
tion lin J FhjSijl October I.'J6 

12 Tatum \ L. and Collms K* II \cutc Cocairc Poi^nin^ and 
III Treatment in tlic Monl.c> (Macacu» Rhesus) Irt. t /«/ 'fid Sen 
umber 1920 

U Collcns W S Shelling D U and Byton C S Studies of the 
Physiolo.) of the Liver dm J P/iyJio/ October, 1926 

14 iianzliL, P J , and Thiencs C U \llegcd Stimulation o‘ 
Vutoromn. Nervous System m Vrspbenaininc Ivcactioas, Arch Dirinal tr 

October 1926 

15 Jlamlilc P J , and dc Eds F Permeability of the Laver to Dyes m 

Shock Conditions and Under the Inlluence ot Certain Agents 
/ /.ijrmju; iS- Theup, October 1926 

lo Cole H N , Cammd J H KauschkoIIi John Schrciher Nora E, 
and Stllmann Torald The Excretion of Jlcrcury After Intramuscular 
Lnjcrtiun of Jfcrcuric Bromide Inunction ard Kcvtal Smi-jsitoricj 
Irch. Vt-riral & Sjpn Dccctnhcr, 192p 

A numbor ot other investigations are in press or in progress 
The Chemical Laboratory 

\s in past jears, tlic Gitmical Laboratory has devoted most 
ot Its tniii. to investigation of new remedies for the Council 
on Pharmacy and Qicmistry, to examination or nonofificial 
drUoS, and to analysis ot nostrums tor the Bureau ot Inves¬ 
tigation also, in common with other departments it has 
jurnished replies to many inquiries received irom physicians 


Grant 109 -V. G \oung assistant professor of pharmacology Omvcf 

sity of Michigan Medical School $150 \rscnophcn>lgbcmc for Clinical 
Tests in Ncurosyphilis 

Grant 110 E E Ecker assistant professor of imraunolog) department 
of pathology Western Reserve University School of ilcdicme $200 The 
Act on ot Bacterial Filtrates on Intestinal ifovements. 

Grant 111 Charles W'’ Greene professor of pb>sioIogy and pharraacol 
ogy Lniversity of Missoun School of Medicine $150 The Pharmacology 
of the Rat Lterus 

Grant 112 Victor C Myers professor of biochenustry State University 
of lo va $100 The Induence of Methyl Purines on the EUcretion ot 
Lnc Acid 

Grant 113 E. M- Hall instructor in pathology department of patholog> 
Stanford Universit> School of Medicine $150 The Action of Alcohol 
and Copper on the Liver 

Grant 114 P J Handih professor of pharmacology Leland Stanford 
Liu'"cr»jtj School oi Medicine $150 The Standardization ot Digitalis on 
Pigeons 

Grant Ho Qa>ton S Smith piofessor of pharmacology Ohio State 
Lnivcrsiti $50 The Effect of Various Drugs on General Activity 


WORK 0* REMEDIES SOLD TO PU\SICL^^S 

The evaluation and standardization of new remedies 
intended lor tlie medical proteSsion is one of the most 
important functions of the laboratory LnlesS tlic products 
are standardized it is obvious that comparable clinical 
investigations cannot be reported In this connection ephe- 
drinc IS of interest Varying reports have been made con¬ 
cerning the therapeutics oi the alkaJoidal principle oi tlie 
Oiincse drug ma huang, a vast amount ot e.Nperimentation has 
been done, much of which is in the course ot preparation tor 
publication Yet :t has practically all been done on unstand- 
ardized products Wlicn it is realized that there are tour 
Isomers ot ephednne each with a different activity, it can 
be readily appreciated how easily the commercial product 
may varv and likev isc how the clinical interpretations may 
vary During the past year the laboratory has elaborated 
standards lor ephednne hydrochloride and ephednne sulphate. 


The committee had considered making an appropriation ot 
$1,500 for the Standardization of Ovarian Preparations 
However, a study of the situation indicates that this expend¬ 
iture would not be advisable at this time. 

The follov mg is a list of the sixteen papers published 
during 1926 under grants of the Therapeutic Research Com¬ 
mittee 

1 Collcns W'’ S Shcllms D H., and Bjron C S The Effect of 
Ligabon of the Hcpauc Artery on Carbohydrate yictabotiscn, Froc Soc 
Lxper Biol &• IPcd February 1926 CRcpnnts for this have not been 
supplied ) 

2 Cole H \ Farmer H. L. and Tdiskdjian Hagope Intramuscular 
Absorption of Some Insoluble Bismuth Compounds as Revealed by the 
Roentgen Ray Arch. Dermat Sr Syph February 1926 

3 Doisy E \ Ralls J O and Jordan C N Some Cbemical and 
Physiological Properties of the Honuone of the Liquor FoUiculi Endo 
cjtnoloPi ilay June 1926 

4 Burrows 51 T and Jorstad L. H. On the Source of Vitamin -4 
m Mature Auu J Phynol June 1926 

5 Burrows M T and Jarstad, L. H On the Source of NTtamin B 
la Nature dm J Physiol June 1926 

6 Ecker E. E. and Rademaekers A. Studies on the Effect ot Cer 
tarn Toxic Substances in Bacterial Cultures on the Movement of the 
IntesUncs J Exper Med June 1926 

7 The Determination of Traces of Mercury Nooth. H S Schrcibcr 
Nora E and Zwick K. G J Am Char Soc July 1926 

^ Chen K. E. a n d Kao C H Ephedrine and Pscudoephedrme, 
^cir IsolaUon Constitution Isomerism Properties Derivatives and 
Synthesis I Am Pharm 4 August, 1926 

9 Thiencs C H Altered Responses of Smooth Muscle to .4utononuc 
Drugs Produced by Physical and Chemical Changes Arch, internal dt 
tiarmacod ct de th'rap 31 parts V VI 


which have been accepted by three manutacturers as a means 
oi controlling the product This will permit future investiga¬ 
tion to be on a more scientific comparable basis If the 
association did not have its own laboratory, it seems unlikely 
that newer remedies particularly those made by more than 
one manufacturer would be oi the same or constant composi¬ 
tion A.s It IS the better grade ot pharmaceutical manufac¬ 
turers Welcome the work of the laboratory m this respect and 
show a commendable spirit of cooperation 
The laboratory has investigated practically all ot the new 
remedies submitted to the Council Among these are 
Ergotamine Tartrate Homocamfin, two new barbital 
derivatives Ipral and Phanodorm, many brands ot Dextrose 
(d-Gliicose) Ampules, Tutocaine, Gelobarin, Mesurol 
Petroiagar (unsweetened), Neoreargon, Isacen, Acetarsone,’ 
Cadechol Stearodine etc. ’ 


TV vx IS c IL suuuiuu uie couaooration ot 

Prot u R. Smith, head ot the department ot chemistrv 
Lewis Institute, for a study of the Ethylene, N N R. offered 
or sale and tor elaboration ot still better standards to 
saieguard again:>t carbon monoxide poisomng 
The Coimcil on Pharmacy and Chemistry has rejected manv 

»at“’to ;r 


VVU«K FDR THE BLTtEAU OF INVESTIGATION' 

rew^t^m°t'hi°R cont'nued to analyze nostrums at the 
outTrlvmiSx fh ^ has been pointed 

manv complicated. In 

many instances it requires more time to devise a method tor 
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the quantitative determination of one ingredient present in 
the mixture than it takes for all the other determinations 
The analytic work on "patent medicines" is done carefully 
and tlioroughly It is gratifying to note how chemists both 
here and abroad appreciate the scientific quantitative state- 
ments contained in articles m The Journal. The Reports 
of the A M A Chemical Laboratory, published annually 
contain the complete details of analysis, so that others may 
readily follow this work 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Members and Fellows of the Association are making 
more and more use of the files in the laboratory Tlie labora¬ 
tory has also been of continued service to The Journal 
and to H\geia, and has aided in the editing of the Cumu¬ 
lative Index 

PUBLICATIONS 

During the year the laboratory publislied several unsigned 
articles on drug investigations of direct interest to physicians 
Tile publication in The Journal of the work by Dr Peterson, 
Laboratory Method of Classification of Mercurials” (referred 
to in last year’s report), has produced appreciative comment 
from a number of manufacturers and investigators, as afford¬ 
ing a reliable index of certain properties of the organic 
mercury compounds Dr Peterson’s article was widely 
abstracted in both domestic and foreign literature The 
director contributed an article to the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry on "Stand¬ 
ardization and E\aluation of Drugs", this has been reprinted 
in other scientific publications The Laboratory Reports for 
1924 and 1925 were published during the summer This was 
tlie largest volume of the series, and the reviews in scientific 
publications indicate that it has met with favorable response 
As far as is known, the A M A Chemical Laboratory is the 
only laboratory which publishes complete details of analysis 
These laboratory reports serve as a guide for others engaged 
in such work, and also show the care with which the examina¬ 
tions are made 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 

During the year two Fellows, Dr Aranka Stasiak and 
Dr Elmer Schulek, were sent to the Laboratory of the 
American Medical Association by the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, for special instruction 
as to methods of evaluation and analysis of remedies The 
laboratory has been approached by two national organiza¬ 
tions relative to training men in this work, and has agreed to 
do so only under certain stipulated conditions and with 
approval of the Board of Trustees 

Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation 

TAX REDUCTION 

Through the efforts of the American Medical Association, 
the Revenue Act of 1926 reduced the tax payable under the 
Harrison Narcotic Act from §3 a year to $1 a year This is 
equivalent to an annual saving to the medical profession of 
probably more than §200,000 


THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER MATERNITY ACT 

On Jan 13, 1927, the Senate passed an act extending the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity law for two years, after amend¬ 
ing the act so as to pro\ide that the law should be void at 
the expiration of the period named The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives accepted the Senate amendment and the President 
approved the act The Sheppard-Towner maternity act will 
therefore expire on June 30, 1929 The act itself was limited 
to a period of five years and normally would have expired 
on June 30, 1927 After its enactment, however, those charged 
with its administration proclaimed it to be permanent legis¬ 
lation and they seem to have organized federal and state 
activities under it on the presumption that the act would con¬ 
tinue in force indefinitely It was the fact that the service 
had liecn so organized that seemed to render it necessary that 
two years’ grace be allowed to permit the winding up of 
affLs Painphlets prepared by the Bureau of Legal Medicine 
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, r-uui uju laiiacies Ot the ShennarH- 

owner maternity act, were widely circulated and wcr^rcad 

the act^^Th^ the bill extending 

the act The columns of The Journal and of the America' 

S;rt^trhrpr:3fo™^ 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 

Qmntitaiwe Limitations on the Medicinal Use of Alcohol — 
The validity of the provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act that limit the quantity of liquor that may lawfully be 
prescribed was affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, 
Nov 29, 1926, by a five to four decision Any removal or 
enlargement of such limitation can now come only from 
Congress For a discussion of this matter, reference should 
be made to the report of the committee appointed by the 
Board of Trustees to cooperate with the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act 

Promulgation of Regulations —The National Prohibition 
Act empowers the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
make such regulations as may be necessary to carry it into 
effect Persons who are to be governed by such regulations 
arc not entitled to any notice of the commissioner’s intention 
to promulgate them or to the opportunity to be heard The 
regulations promulgated may take effect instantly on their 
approval by the Secretary of the Treasury without notice and 
opportunity for adjustments to meet the conditions they 
create The law does not specify how they shall be pub¬ 
lished, and m fact does not require them to be published at 
all What IS true with respect to regulations promulgated 
under the National Prohibition Act is equally true of regula¬ 
tions promulgated under the Harrison Narcotic Law The 
result IS that a physician cannot know from day to day the 
regulations by which he is supposed to be governed 
With a view to the correction of this condition, the Board 
of Trustees has approved the draft of a bill prepared bj the 
Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation to safeguard the 
rights of physicians with respect to the promulgation of reg¬ 
ulations under the National Proliibition Act, the Harrison 
Narcotic Law, and all similar federal acts that now CAust or 
that may hereafter be passed The draft provides that notice 
be given by publication of intention to promulgate any regula¬ 
tions that are to be promulgated for the government of the 
people generally and that an opportunity be afforded for filing 
briefs and for hearings, that such regulations as may be pro¬ 
mulgated be duly published, and that an adequate time be 
allowed within which persons who must conform to the regu¬ 
lations may adjust their affairs so as to do so, and that all 
regulations promulgated be duly reported to Congress annu¬ 
ally and thereafter be officially published so as to be accessible 
to the people of the country generally and particularly to 
lawyers and to the courts 'These requirements seem reason¬ 
able and necessary It is recommended that the House of 
Delegates endorse the principles embodied in the proposed 
bill and authorize action looking toward their enactment 
into law 


Production and Distribution of Medicinal Liquor 
If the medicinal liquor available when this report was 
•itten continues to be used at the rate now prevailing, it is 
icially estimated it will last about five years Properb 
itured whisky and brandy require more than four years 
r manufacture Immediate action was necessary, there- 
re, to prevent gradual but prohibitive increase in prices 
the available supply approached the vanishing point, and 
insure an adequate supply thereafter Several bills vveru 
troduced in Congress to accomplish these ends The hna 
suit was a bill" authorizing the manufacture of medicina 
irits, and their importation if necessary, under a ns> 
stem of licensing by the Secretary of the Treasury The 
1 provided for a centralization of the control of existing 


I H R 17130, A B,n To conserve the revenues 

its^d provide for the effective Government control of such spirits, 

revent evasion of taxes, and for other purposes 
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supplies of nicdiLiinl spirits ind for bottling tliein uiukr 
go\crnmcnt super;ibion, after Icslb to deti^rnunc their pucit> 
to pre\ent tanipcnn^ with packages after llic> the 

warohoubL, tlie bill authorized the Sccrctarj of the rrLastir> 
to require dclnerj direct from the uarelioiise to the ret ii 
druggist It required tint all wlnsk} and brand) liottled 
under the act be dispensed in ongiinl sealed packages except 
as the Sccretar) ot the Treasur) might otherwise permit b) 
regulation \ •;\stem was established b) the bill whereb) 
the Secretar) ot the Treasure might at an> time ascertain 
what It cost the nianulacturcr to make and distribute medic¬ 
inal spirits, and the cost price to the retail druggist It ane 
person authorized to sell medicinal spirits at retail charged 
more than their lair market ealue, the Secretar) of the 
Treasur) might reeokc such authorization Tins bill seemed 
to the Board of Trustees to be based on the scecral principles 
stated 111 the resolution adopted b) the House of Delegates in 
1922’ To the extent that it did so, the Board ot Trustees 
approted the bill 

NARCOTICS 

4mcisdmcnt of tlu Harrison Narcotic Lit o — Bills were 
introduced in Congress, with the approval ot the Treasur) 
Department to amend the Harrison N’arcotic Law These 
bills proposed to empower collectors of iiiterinl revenue to 
deii) to ph)sicians the right to administer, dispense and pre¬ 
scribe narcotics, bv refusing registration under the Harrison 
\aicotic Law to such pli)sicians as the collectors might 
believe to be narcotic addicts The bills themselves under¬ 
took to deprive ph)sicians ot their right to eiiiplo) narcotics 
m the practice of their proiession b) empowering and com¬ 
pelling collectors to deii) registration lor from one to two 
)ears to ever) ph)sician convicted of an) violation ot the 
Harrison Narcotic Law, no matter how trivial and technical 
the violation might have been Pharmacists were to be 
required to refuse to compound prescriptions containing nar¬ 
cotics whenever the pharmacist thought that the prescribing 
ph)sicians had not issued such prescriptions in the proper 
course of proiessional practice The bill undertook to forbid 
absolutel) the ambulant treatment of narcotic addicts no 
matter what the laws of the state might require and regard¬ 
less of the inadequacv of hospital and sanatorium accom¬ 
modations for such persons Additional duties were to be 
imposed on pli)sicians v itli respect to record keeping The 
secretary of the Bureau of Legal iledicme and Legislation 
appeared before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Wa)s and Means of the House of Representatives having 
the matter in charge and argued against the bill A supple¬ 
mentary argument was printed later in the Ahericv'T Mtni- 
evL Association Bulletin, reprints of which were widely 
circulated The bill was not reported out of either tlie Senate 
or the House committee to which it was referred 
Promulgation of Regulations Under the Harrison Narcotic 
LazL —^The arbitrar) wa) in which legislation may be formu¬ 
lated and promulgated under tlie Harrison Narcotic Law has 
been commented on in the discussion of the formulation and 
promulgation of regulations under the National Prohibition 
Act Legislation to correct the situation is there discussed 

Model State Narcotic Law —The Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation is cooperating with a committee of the 
\ational Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws with a view to the preparation of a model state nar¬ 
cotic law that will satisfy the views of the medical and legal 
professions In that connection the bureau is undertaking 
a stud) of existing state narcotic laws and the methods of 
enforcing them 

REORG VXLZ VTION OF FEDERAL HEALTH VCllVlTlES 

The bill to provide for the coordination ot public health 
activities of the federal government (H. R 10125) the prin- 


3 Resolved That the House of Delegates of the Amencan Medical 
Association m convention assembled representing a membership of over 
E9 000 phjsicians appeals to the Secretary of the Treasurj and to the 
Congress of the United States for relief from the present unsatisfactory 
condilioni and rcconniends that provisions be made for supplyuig bonded 
v In tj tor nied ciiial e only at a fixed retail price to be established hv 
the govemmenu—I roce-dings House of Delegates 1922 page 33 ^ 


cipUs oi wIiilIi were approved b) the Ilouac of DLlcgatcs last 
vear, was not reported out of the committee to which it was 
reterred 

LVb ILCISLVTIOX 

\ lull to regulate the diatrilnition of l)e and other caustic ^ 
subat Iiicea 111 interstate iiid foreioii commerce, ill packages 
suitable for houseliold use (S 2320), introduced into Con¬ 
gress at the request Ot the \mtricaii Medical Associ ilioii, 
was eiiacletl li) Congress One st ite Virginia, enacted a 
law Ill 1926, to regulate the distribution ot l)e and other 
caustie suhstaiices m harmoii) with the model law proposed 
b) the -Kmencaii Medical \s 30 c 1 at 1011 This matt' r is dis¬ 
cussed lurthcr in the report ot the Committee 011 L)e 
Leoisl itioii 

CXIERT TESTIilOXV. 

V resolution stating the principles that in the judgment of 
the House 01 Delegates should govern the introduction ind 
present itioii ol ixpert testimony was adopted b) the Hou-e 
of Deleg ites iii 1926 Pursuant to that resolution, a cop) of 
it was sent to the \mericaii Bar \ssociatioii Subsequently 
Dr George E rollaiishce of Cleveland, and Dr Woodward, 
conferred with the Committee on Jurisprudence and Law 
Reform of the \mericaii Bar Vssociatioii relative to the 
matter z\s a result an effort is now being made to formu¬ 
late a bill representing the views or tile \mericaii Medical 
zVssociatioii and the \merican Bar Association autborizmg 
the appoimnieiU of experts b) the courts and regulating the 
introduction of ibeir testiijioii) 


nVSIC SCIENCE \CT3 

To promote the establishment of a single standard of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge and skill lor all classes who assume to 
treat the sick, the Bureau 01 Legal Medicine and Legislation 
drafted a form for a basic science act along lines suggested b) 
the acts passed in Wisconsin and Connecticut This draft 
was published 111 the Americvx Medicvl Associvtion Bul¬ 
letin in Januar) 1927 and reprints have been widely dis¬ 
tributed Basic science acts find their justification in the 
fact that a knowledge 01 anatom) ph)siology chemistr) 
patholog), bactcnolog) and diagnosis is the basis of all 
rational attempts to heal the sick, no matter what method 
of healing ma) be cniplo)cd and that the sciences named 
arc seciircl) bc)ond the reach ot the dogmas of any healing 
cult Basic medical practice acts provide, therefore, for the 
determining b) nonscctanan nonmedical examining boards 
of the knowledge of the sciences named, possessed by the 
applicants who seek licenses to practice the healing art in 
an) lofm Applicants who demonstrate to the satisfaction ot 
basic science examining boards adequate training in such 
sciences are certified to the proper professional examining 
boards Each professional board determines whether the 
applicants certified to it have the preprofessional and pro¬ 
fessional education required ot practitioners of the particular 
mode of healing represented b) such board Applicants dul) 
certified bv the basic science examining board and having 
proper preproiessional and professional training are then 
examined by the professional examining board to determine 
their protessional qualifications Not until the) have been 
found qualified b) the basic science examining boards and 
the professional examining boards are applicants licensed to 
practice the healing art in an) form The plan seems cal 
culated to prevent such licensing as is now possible of aonli 
cants who are ignorant ot even the most elementary principles 
on which all healing rests ^ 

legislative REPOHTING SES\aCE 

have been enacted, but also of the laws L? ^hat 

to time proposed Efforts have been madfbv the 

Legal Medicine and Legislation durinTrecem v ear^ tnT 

"r ikvss 4'“'" 

states, excellent service has been rendered^^lTothe^r^, how- 
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e\er, it lias been mediocre or poor, and m a few cases it has 
been impossible to obtain any service whatever In view of 
the import-iacc of the matter, arrangements have now been 
made whereby prompt reports of all bills of mte.est to the 
medical profession introduced m Congress and the several 
state legislatures will be furnished and copies of such bills 
supplied, through a national organiEation rendering service 
on a commercial basis The more important legislation thus 
reported has been announced from week to week m the news 
columns of Tiif Journal, bringing such legislation m that 
wav to the notice of the profession in each of the slates 
interested Letters giving more detailed information have 
been promptly forwarded to the president and secretary of 
the state associations mu rested, and, when so requested, to 
the chairman of the legislative committee This will stimu¬ 
late, It IS believed, the interest of the profession in legislation 
of medical interest and facilitate the organization by the 
state medical associations of professional sentiment with 
respect to such matters It will scree to acquaint the entire 
medical profession of the nature of the legislation that is 
being sought throughout the entire country that may affect 
the liealth of the public and the interests of the profession, 
favorably or unfavorably The gathering of such informa¬ 
tion by the Bureau of Legal jMedicine and Legislation will 
place that bureau m a better position than ever before to 
inform state medical associations as to the trend of legisla¬ 
tion and to advise with respect to it 

rOERlL INCOME T\\ DEDUCTIBILITY OF EXPENSE OF 
ATTENDING CONVENTIONS 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue persists in his 
denial of the right of a physician to deduct, in the computa¬ 
tion of Ins federal income tax, expenses incurred in attending 
meetings 'of medical organizations The commissioner has 
permitted an electrical engineer who attended a committee 
meeting of a technical organization of which he was a mem¬ 
ber to deduct traveling expenses incurred m doing so Only 
recently, he has authorized corporations to deduct traveling 
expenses incurred by their representatives in attending meet¬ 
ings of the Clnmber of Commerce of the United States and 
of the Interintional Chamber of Commerce He denied the 
right of a minister to deduct the expenses of attending a 
convention of the denomination to which he belonged, but 
his ruling was reversed by the Board of Tax Appeals The 
commissioner held that the expenses of a physician incurred 
in attending meetings of medical organizations were not 
deductible and his ruling was affirmed by the Board of Tax 
Appeals But in that case the physician based his 'claims 
solely on evidence tending to show that attendance was nec¬ 
essary to increase his professional acquaintance and thus to 
increase his practice, and the case was submitted without 
argument on behalf of the physician It is impossible to 
discover anv principle underlying the commissioner’s inter¬ 
pretation of the law, and so far as is known his ruling with 
respect to the deductibility of physicians’ traveling expenses 
was made without any effort to inform himself as to the 
facts It appears improbalile, however, that the commissioner 
can be induced to recede from the attitude he has arbitrarily 
assumed with respect to the matter Relief probably lies in 
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Bureau of Investigation 

One of the best indexes of the activities of the Bureau of 
Livestigation is the annual amount of correspondence Tlie 
most important work of the bureau is not that of preparing 

Assnm Journal of the American Medical 

Association, nor occasional articles for Hxceia, but that 
f rnishmg information to physicians and the public The 
number of inquiries received and answered by the bureau 
considerably larger than ever before Dunn-^ 
g5 the bureau answered 2,866 letters from laymen, in 
1 26 It answered 3,644 letters, an increase of about 27 per 
cent During 1925, the bureau answered 3,541 letters from 
physicians, in 1926, it answered 4,112, an increase of about 
iO per cent In other words, while, during 1925, 6,407 letters 
were written to laymen and physicians combined, during 1926 
there were 7,756 such letters sent out, a total increase of 
about 21 per cent 



The xvork of the bureau during the past year has differed 
only in quantity from that of previous years More news¬ 
papers today are catering to the advertising accounts of 
“patent medicine’’ exploiters and quacks than during the 
period following the war, when advertising was easy to 
obtain As a result, the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, both through its National Better Business Bureau 
and also through the various component Better Business 
Bureaus that are scattered over the country, has called on 
the Bureau of Investigation more extensively during the past 
year than ever before for information with regard to medi¬ 
cal “copy” 

-.- - * , j Teachers and pupils m schools and colleges continue o 

an appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals properly presented bureau for data on the “patent medicine” evil ■'i d 

and properly argued The Bureau of Legal Medicine and The paragraphs or chapters m certain school and 

Legislation is ready to cooperate with any member of the textbooka on general science, civic science, cnic 

Association who takes such an appeal and who has adequate h>gicne, etc, dealing with the influence of the iios- 

evideiice to show the nature and extent of the expenses of p„bi,c health are responsible for the interest 

attending the meeting of one or more medical organizations students and teachers 111 this subject The materi.il 


and the professional purpose of such attendance 
medical defense 

The Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation made its 
usual annual survey of the medical defense activities of the 
several state medical associations The results liave been 
nnbbshed m the American Medical Association Buli^in 
The returns for the calendar year of 1925 seem to indicate 
a decrease in the frequency of claims against physician^ 
based on alleged malpractice Returns for the year of 19- 
aie not yet available 


facts used by the authors of these textbooks have, 111 nniij 
instances, been furnished by the Bureau of Investigation 

indicated by the number of letters received, tlic physician 
in the field has made good use of the services of the btirc-m 
during the past year Especially has he taken advantage oi 
the bureau’s loan service of lantern slides for illustra mg 
talks on the nostrum evil and quackery 
An especially large number of inquiries have Jee” 
during 1926 trom the liard of hearing, and from tl osc who - 
interested m the problems of the deaf and deafened fins 
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sncciil interest ib diiu to the activities of the \mcnein 
Federation oi Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
has made it be kiioun that tlie Bureau ot Iin cstigatioii is able 
and nilliiig to furnish iiUorinatiou to any who are interesteU 
m the \arions nostrnnis and quackisli devices sold lor the 
alleged cure ol dealneSs 

The demand tor the educational posters prepared hj the 
bureau has been unprecedentedly large The call has been 
especiallj hea\> for those illustrating Viianuns in Foods 
‘ Food-Iron' and Food Calcium ’ There has also been a 
brisk demand for the pamphlets prepared and issued b> the 
bureau, as well as lor the two volumes ol ‘Nostrums and 
Quackcrv ” 

There have been man) invitations for the director ot the 
bureau to deliver addresses on various phases of quacker) 
Wide It has been impossible to accept all of the invitations 
offered, the following engagements have been filled 


South Bend JiiJ—Illustrated talk on The Nostrum and the Politic 
Health kiven before the SL Joseph County itedical AssoLiatioii m 
open meeting Feb 24 1926 


111 effect were adopted after long atul thorough consideration 
These rules Will he observed pnmaril) v.ilh a view to the 
protection of the medical proiessioii tnd the public against 
fraud, undesirable secrec) iild objectionable advertising in 
coiiiicctiuii witli lliL iti uiuticturc and stIl of apparitiis for 
phjhical thcnp> and in coniKCtion \Mlh metUod^ used ui tint 
licid It lb I)Llic\i.d lliat these rule:, will ser\e to enable 
inaiiuiaeturers to standardize their products 

Incideiitall), it in i) be remarked that almost without excep¬ 
tion these nniiiifacturers hive made known their desire to 
cooperate with the Council in placing ph)sieal therapy on a 
rational basis and this cooperation will be of gre it assistance 
to the Council 

Committees have been appointed as follows 

1 Committee on present sta'iis ot ph)sical therapy 

3 Coniniittee on education in phvsical therapy and bio¬ 
physics 

3 Coniniittee on organization 

4 Committee on iioincnclatiire and definitions 

5 Committee on standardization 


South Brnd Ind —llluslmlcd ulk on ‘ The Nosltum and the Public 
Health given before the student bod) of Notre Dame Univcrsit) 
March 8 1926 

Chicogo —^Talk on Nostrums and Quackery given before the Chicago 
Womans Aid ilarch 11 1926 

Chuago —Radio talk on Medical Charlatans gi cn under the auspices 
of the LnivcrsU) of Chicago over W'MAQ itatch 26 I92o 
Grand Raf'ids 1/irh—Talk on the work of the Bureau of Investigation 
given before a meeting of the officers and count) scercurics of the 
state ot Michigan starch 30 1926 

GaUsburO dll —Illustrated talk WTilc Pills for Creen People given 
before the students of Knoe College JIa) 6 1926 
Philadelphia —lUustraled paper Deafness Cure Quacker) and Pseudo 
Medicine given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Heanng June 2-1 1926 
Chi ago —Illustrated talk on Nostrums and Quacker) given before 
the Brotherhood ot Moreland Lutheran Church Oct. 26 1926 
Mtlxaiikcc —Paper on The Patent Jledieine and the Public Health 
given before the Wisconsin Teachers Assoaation Convcuttoii Noz 9, 
1926 

Chicago —Illustrated talk itrs Gullible s Travels in Cosmetic Land ' 
given before the Woodlawn Womans Club Nov jO 1926 
Cincinnati —Informal talk on the work of the Bureau of Investigation 
given before the student body of the College of Medicine University 
of Cincinnati Also illustrated paper on Deafness Cure Quackery 
and Pseudo Medicine, read at a joint meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine, the Otolar) ngological Society and the Cincinnau Lcaguo 
for the Hard of Hearing Both Dec 13 1926 

Council on Physical Therapy 

The Council on Physical Therapy was permanently organ¬ 
ized in January 1926 with nine members Since that time, 
at the instance of the Council the Board of Trustees has 
increased the personnel to eleven electing as tlie new mem¬ 
bers Dr H. B Williams, professor of physiology at Columbia 
University, and Dr Frank B Granger, instructor in physical 
therapy in the Graduate School of Medicine of Harvard 
University It was not until June, however, that it became 
possible to secure an executive secretary of the Council in 
the person of Mr H. J Holmquest, a physicist and teacher 
of experience 

Dr Walter B Cannon of Boston, one of the original members 
of this Council and one who has served the Association faith¬ 
fully m various capacities has found it necessary to curtail 
his work, and resigned as a member of the Council in Decem¬ 
ber, 1926 Dr Walter E Garrey, professor of physiology 
m Vanderbilt Medical School, was elected by the Board of 
Trustees to succeed Dr Cannon. 

The Council on Physical Therapy, having to deal v\ ith many 
problems that are altogether new, and working in a field that 
lias been inadequately explored from the scientific point of 
3 lew, has proceeded slowly and with conservatism. Solutions 
to some of tlie problems confronting the Council are not yet 
apparent but these problems are receiving earnest considera¬ 
tion, and as needed facts are developed and applied, they will. 
It IS hoped be satistactorily worked out The methods and 
procedures which have long been satisfactorily used by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry will m general, be 
followed by the Council on Physical Therapy The rules n-n 


Initial reports of some of these committees have been 
approved and pulilisbed and others will appear in Fiib 
JouiiN vL from time to time The reports tint have alrcadi 
Iieen publislietl have been highly commended by members ot 
the prolessitm by manutacturers and by iiidiv itlCial layni-ii 
The Commillee on Education in Phvsical Therapy and Bio- 
physies IS preparing comprehensive reports on the status ot 
teaehiiig in phvsical therapv in medical schools of the United 
States file Committee on Nomenclature and Definitions is 
prepiniig a glossary ot the terms gclleralK used m physical 
therapy The terms to he defined are of two classes (1) 
scientifie terms and niiits which have heell accurately defined 
by mteriiational seieiitific congresses (2) terms peculiar to 
physical therapy In defining the latter, the Committee on 
Nomenclature will be guided largely by accepted usag- 
whenever possible 

The Committee on Standardization is considering the possi¬ 
bilities of standardization of physical therapy apparatus, with 
a view to the possible assurance that devices manufactured 
and sold to the medical proicssion will deliver the particular 
physical energies which they arc supposed to deliver, and 
also with a view to minimizing the hazards of physical therapy 
apparatus 

It has been decided to publish a series ot articles on the 
various methods in use in physical therapy In these articles 
an effort will be made to include all that is definitely known 
concerning the value and the limitations of the various modes 
of treatment in this field These articles will be prepared 
with the advice of the best informed scientific men m the 
United States 


The Council will not restrict Us work to the consideration 
of therapeutic apparatus and methods, but will undertake the 
investigation of such correlated subjects as may be thought 
to be of major importance For example studies are now 
being conducted to determine the degree to which various 
materials advertised as pervious to ultraviolet ravs vvdl trans¬ 
mit such radiation The results of these studies will be 
incorporated in a Council report to be published m Tuf 
Journal, and it is thought that such intorniation will be ot 
pat value to practicing physicians, medical schools and 
hospitals, as well as to the general public 
The Council on Physical Therapy has taken a defimte stand 
m opposing the sale to tlie public of certain apparatus for 
which claims of therapeutic value have been made It i- 
interesting to note that this stand of the Council hi, Np 
enthusiastically approved bv some nf i ^ ^ " 

turers of physical therapy device” 


The work of the library also has been extended. 

The package library service, established nearly three vea-s 

o the physicians who received this service havL 
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expressed their appreciation A majority of the requests for 
this service come from physicians m small towns 
The periodical lending service of the library, through which 
current medical journals are provided on request for short 
periods of time, also has been considerably extended A total 
of 2,651 periodicals were sent out, representing an increase 
of 624 over the preceding year 
More than 2,200 individual reference questions and bibli¬ 
ographies were prepared by the library for members and 
Fellows of the Association 

During the year, eighty-five indexes were prepared m this 
department for the various publications, m addition to tlie 
compilation of material for the Quarteiily Cumulative Index 
Afore than 700 periodicals now come to the Association 
Library The domestic periodicals regularly received number 
205, and the foreign journals, 350 Alany of these periodicals 
are received through exchange with journals issued by the 
Association 

From the employees’ library, maintained m connection with 
the Association’s medical library, 4,307 books were borrowed 
—nearlj twice as many as were borrowed in 1925 There 
^\erc se\Lnty-seven new borrowers among the employees of 
the Association who took, advantage of this service during 
the jear 


The Scientific Exhibit 

The Scientific Exhibit at Dallas was an outstanding feature 
of the annual session The amount of material exhibited 
was even larger than that at the previous session at 
Atlantic City, and its scientific quality was of a very high 
order A gratifying number of papers read before the sections 
were correlated with exhibits Particularly noteworthy were 
the excellent demonstrations given by a large number of 
leaders in the field of investigative medicine 

The Section on Dermatology and Syphilology again had 
an excellent exhibit, dealing with cancer The committee in 
charge, composed of the late Dr I L McGlasson, Dr 
E D Crutchfield and Dr Fred Weidman, deserve praise for 
the systematic presentation of the subjects by the investi¬ 
gators who collaborated Two special exhibits, authorized by 
the Board of Trustees, were always the centers of groups of 
interested visitors The fresh pathologic exhibit received 
surgical and necropsy material from Dallas, supplemented by 
material from other cities, and by specimens received from 
the packing house at Fort Worth, the material was admi¬ 
rably demonstrated by Drs George T Caldwell and Ozro T 
Woods The Exhibit on Immunology was particularly 
instructive, and the demonstrations were of practical, every- 
dav interest School children were present twice each day for 
demonstration of Schick and Dick tests The committee in 
charge was composed of Drs H R Wahl, Esmond R Long 
R W Lamson, J H Black and 0 B Nesbit A coordinate 
exhibit on smallpox vaccination was given under the auspices 
of the United State Public Health Service by Dr J P Leake 
At stated intervals Dr Leake showed the various types of 
takes, 120 students having been vaccinated a number o 
days previous to the opening of the session 

During the Dallas Session the Committee on Scientific 
Exhibit arranged a conference with a number of surgeons 
interested in the treatment of fractures 

the conference, the executive committees of f ^ Sec‘^"^ 
Surgery, General and Abdominal, and the 
nedic Surgery met with the Committee on Scientific Exhibit 
Sd a plan was worked out for a cooperative fracture exhibit 
and a ^symposium on fractures for the Washington Sessio 
The Section on Dermatology and Syphilology and the Section 
on Urology appointed committees for section exhibits for the 
Walliington Session, the latter in cooperation with the 

nrrSa:SlBfEThTb.f— .» S... a.so becomes 
co.p..ca.ed 

m the ^aMe spirit of cooperation and appreciate 

shown a ^‘g'^ly enforced 

the fairness of having these ^^^g ^ 

o«. .ba. Comm.t.ee o„ Awards was able 


Jour. V M A 
April 9, 1927 

to make its decision only after a considerable expenditure of 
time, and then with great difficulty The report of this com- 
published in The Journal, May 1, 1926, pages 
1000-140/ I he total number of exhibits was seventy-seven 
and the number of participants, 145 ’ 

MOTION picture THEATER 

The Motion Picture Theater continues as a popular adjunct 
to the Scientific Exhibit The method of operating strictly 
on schedule without vacant periods was again carried out at 
Dallas Thirty-four speakers were scheduled for seventy-five 
periods The talks, which were of practical interest, dealing 
mainly with diagnosis and treatment of disease, were exceed¬ 
ingly well attended At times the seating capacity of the 
theater (800) was overtaxed In this connection, the policy 
of the Committee on Scientific Exhibit not to permit the 
exhibition of films dealing with purely surgical technic seems 
justified The surgical topics have been ably handled by the 
aid of lantern slides, and the consensus seems to be that talks 
so illustrated have been of greater benefit to the listeners 
than if motion pictures had been employed At Dallas about 
40 per cent of all the talks were illustrated by motion pictures 
and 60 per cent by lantern slides 
The Committee on Scientific Exhibit wishes to express 
again its appreciation for the assistance obtained from the 
Advisory Committee and from the section secretaries, for 
which grateful acknowledgment is hereby made 


Report of Committee to Cooperate with Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and Secretary of the Treasury 

The Board of Trustees submits herewith the report of the 
Committee to Cooperate with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the Secretary of the Treasury 

To the Board of Trustees 

Your committee appointed by the Board of Trustees under 
the Chalmers Resolution adopted by the House of Delegates 
in 1925, to formulate certain regulations to be placed in 
effect in the event of success of the Lambert appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was enlarged under i 
resolution m 1926, and your Board appointed Dr Southgate 
Leigh and Dr Tom B Throckmorton, so that the committee 
now consists of the above named gentlemen. Dr Alexander 
Lambert of New York, Dr Paul D White of Boston and 
Dr William H Mayer of Pittsburgh 
To this committee was also referred by your Board of 
Trustees various matters pertaining to the alcohol situation 
Through correspondence, the committee, with tlie assistance 
of Dr W C Woodward, carried on certain activities which 
will be detailed in part below 

You are aware that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a vote of 5 to 4, refused the appeal of Dr Lambert, 
which'appeal was directed at the principle of Congress reg¬ 
ulating the practice of medicine by limiting the right of the 
physician to prescribe one pint of whisky in ten days An 
examination of the opinion of Justice Brandeis reveals that 
he placed great stress on the resolution passed by the House 
of Delegates in 1917, which resolution said, in turn, that 
“alcohol has no therapeutic value and its use as a therapeutic 
agent should be discouraged ’’ Your committee realizes that, 
the Supreme Court of the United States having spoken, tliL 
entire matter is a closed incident Your committee, however, 
feels that the Board of Trustees should recommend to the 
House of Delegates that, in the future, no resolution pertam- 
ine to the therapeutic value of anything should originate on 
the floor of the House of Delegates and that no committee 
report empowering any such resolution should ever be pre¬ 
sented until It has been considered by the Council on Scien¬ 
tific Assemblj, which may enlist the Council on Pharmaej 
and Chest y in its deliberations In the opinions ot tl|^e 
;L.ous jTidges leading up to the Supreme Court decision 
ffiis question has been categorically referred to, by reasoi of 
this Jesolution passed m the closing moments of a 

The trreat principle involved and the possibility oi 
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aLtiou Till. iIn.aforc, itroiifclj urgi.b tint the 

Board of ^^u^Uc■. till thn matter to the atteiUioa of Uic 
House 01 Delegates force (ull> 

The chairman of %our eommittce Ins been importuned 
Dr Samuel Lambert of the \ssocntioa for the Protection of 
Constitutional Rights, and the recent appellant before tlie 
Supreme Court to bate tlic x\mcncan Medical \ssocntioii 
join 111 the application for a v.rit of error for reargument ot 
the rcceiith decided case, siiiee in Justice Brandeis’ opinion 
certain misstateiiieiits ot fact are present Dr Lambert has 
further recommended that the \iueriean ^[ed^cal \ssociation 
enlist the assistance ot Mr loscplt \uerbach of Vew iork 
III arguments betore the Icgislatise coiitnnttecs relative to 
further legislation intended to remove the restriction in sec¬ 
tion 7 of the \olstead \ct Your comiiiittee tecis that the 
American Medical \ssoention has lent its assistance to the 
limit as ainicus curiae lU the recent case and that the asso¬ 
ciation with the group rcceiitlj defeated is not desirable in 
an> legislation that it niav seek to introduce to remove this 
restriction of the right of a phisician to practice medicine 
\\c therefore recommend that an> action taken should he 
independent 

\our committee has be tore it Senate bill 4915, introduced 
b> Senator Hawes of Missouri, which bill is aimed at this 
same portion of the \ olstcad Vet Our reaction to this bill 
IS tliat It does not coiitaiu sulhciciit specific limiting regula¬ 
tions and would place a burden on the medical protession 
winch It should not he asked to assume We therefore rec¬ 
ommend that an attempt which is alrcadj under wa>, to 
draft a bill winch shall include an amendment to the Vol¬ 
stead Net to remove the pint in ten da>s limit, provide reg¬ 
ulations for license to prescribe and reasonable limitations, 
shall be prepared bj this committee with Dr Woodwards 
approval and approved bj jour Board of Trustees at its Feb- 
ruarv mccimg be introduced into Congress This would 
seem the onij answer to the situation as to the spirit of the 
several resolutions We were instructed to prepare such 
legislation and such legislation was held in abejance, pending 
the decision rcccntlj banded down, on advice of counsel 
Tour committee through its cbairnian, consulted with Gen¬ 
eral Andrews, with Dr W'oodward present, with reference to 
die introduction into Congress of the recentlj introduced 
government bill tor the establishment of a corporation to 
manufacture medicinal whiskj As our Board of Trustees 
and House of Delegates arc prcviousl> on record as recom¬ 
mending government control of all medicinal vvhisk> and 
the purchase thereof the cliairman of jour committee, with 
subsequent notification to the committee agreed with Gen¬ 
eral Andrews that the American Medical Association would 
support this legislation Our previous attempt to have such 
legislation passed was negatived by President Coolidge and 
Secretary Mellon by reason of the fact that these gentlemen 
are instinctively opposed to tlie government entenng into 
business Dr Woodward appeared before the Congressional 
Committee on Jan II 1927, in support of the administration 
measure to bring about the forming of this corporation 
Certain other matters of minor import have been handled 
by vour committee in conformity with the policies laid down 
bj tlie Board of Trustees 

Tour committee again urges that it be empowered to pre¬ 
pare such legislation as hereinbefore described, and that it 
be presented to jour Board of Trustees at its February meet¬ 
ing for approval, and that such legislation be introduced 
mto Congress 

Respectfully submitted, 

W H Mayeh, Chairman. 

The personnel of this committee is as lollovvs Drs Wil¬ 
liam H Mayer (chairman) Pittsburgh, Alexander Lambert, 
New Tork, Paul D W'hite, Boston, Southgate Leigh, Nor¬ 
folk, Va., and Thomas B Throckmorton, Des Moines, Iowa 
lu view of what has transpired in the legislative halls at 
Wastirngton with respect to the governmental control of 
medicinal liquor, the Board of Trustees feels that it should 
refer this report to the House of Delegates without 
recommendation 


report of committee on scientific 

RESEARCH FOR 1926 


NEW ORA NTS 

Since the last report, twentj-ono new grants (83-103) have 
been made 

In addition to tin. appropriation made by the Trustees tor 
1920 there was placed at the disposal oi the committee 
§1,140 51, which sum constitutes the Charles A Brant Fund 
donated to the Tmencaii Medieal Issociation for medical 
research On recommendation of the committee, the Charles 
\ Brant Fund has been devoted to research on the clinical 
aspects of liost-parasitc relations in man and associated 
auinials, under the direction ot R W*^ Hcgner, proiessor ot 
protozoology. School of Hygiene and Public Hcaltli, Johns 
Hopkins University (see Grant 101) 

\11 the new grants, c.xcept three, liave been paid in lull, and 
on the basis of reports from grantees it is believed that the 
work gciierallv is in a satisiactory condition Only three 
grants have been made tor pay to grantees in all other cases 
the grants were made for necessary cNpcnscs, supplies or 
technical assistance that could not be provided trom the 
meins at hand 

N-EVV CILVNTS 

Gr^^nt SS Rcy L. Moodte professor of anatomy in the College of 
Medicine in the Lnt>cr3it> of Illinois $6S for excess cost of illastrtiuons 
of article on palcopatholog> 

Grant S4 Harr> L, Uulcr clinical aisocute in medicine m the Uni 
vcrkiiy of Chicago M -00 lor continuation (s« grant 76) of on 

the chemical and immunofogic pro;>ertics of the pollens concerned m hay 
fever and allied conditions 

Grant 85 Barnett Sure professor of chemistry m the College of 
,/\gnculturc of the Cntvcrsity of Xrkansas 5300 for study of a dietary 
factor concerned in the seercuon of mdlv 

Grant 86 P £. Uncback professor of anatomy Emory University, 
Georgia $250 for a stud> of the macula lutea and fovea centralis with 
the object of establishing if possible a dearer morphologic foundation 
for binocular vision 


Grant 87 Emery R Ha^hurst professor of b>giene and bead ot the 
department of public health tn the Univcriiiy of Ohio $1 000 toward the 
expenses of an investigation of pulmonary silicosis largely by means of 
radiograph) among grindstone and cuistone workers m nonhem Ohio* 
Grant 88 Emeo K. Hayhurst professor of h>giene Charles B 
Morrej professor of bacteriology and Dona J DeMoresr, proiessor of 
metallurgy University of Ohio $p 00 for expenses of an experimental 
study of the effect of breathing combustion products of carbonaceous 
fuels on the susceptibility to pneumonia 
Grant 89 Carl W Apfcl^ch instructor m pathology in the Uni 
■versU) of Chicago (Rush ^^cdlcal College) and resident physician in 
the Prcsbjtcriaa Hospital and Edwin iL Miller, assistant dinicol pro¬ 
fessor of surgery $500 toward the expenses of a study of the effects 
of the destruction of glomcruJi m the kidney of the dog 

Grant 90 Samuel A Matthews professor and head of department of 
physiology pharmacology and therapeutics m the school of medicine of 
Loyola University, Chicago $150 for materials for the study of the antag 
omstic actwn between magnesium salts and the parathyroid hormone. 

Grant 91 A. \V Me>cr professor of anatomy in Stanford University 
$J 200 for continuation (sec grant 78) of work on the tissue changes 
m experimental scurvy 

Grant 92 H. W Manwanng professor of bacteriology and expen 
mental pathology in Sunford University $7a0 for expenses of invcsu 
gation of fondamenial problems of anaphylaxis and immunity 

Grant 93 Victor C Jacobson professor of pathology, Albany Medical 
College $1 200 for further (see grant 72) and experimental study of 
endometnosis and allied problems 

Grant 94 Robert L. Benson professor of pathology in the school of 
medicme in the University of Oregon $800 toward the expenses of an 
c-xpenmcntal study of artcnosderosis 


Awj/wu >oiumccr worker under Prof \ -L 
ViMimow m the deparwent o£ anatomy m the Univora.ty ol Chicago 
i240 for work on the histogenais of the thymus m vitro * 

Oi^t 96 VJdrcd Scott Warthin professor of pathology and George 
R associate prof^r of looJogy and director of the biologic 

suiion Unwersity of il.ch.gan $2 000 for an .nvcst.gat.on of 
ccpkalui latus infecuon particularly in Michigan. 2Jil>at/ino- 


WA Oi parainyroid nonnone - 

13Sr?or®a sS7y“fThTmte^rrm“‘ H Uu.vers, 

Grant 100 Fred t f »I«- 

College Dallas Tews flOO forTltud"'^ h ^ physiology Baylor ifed. 
of 9.e mold,., of the ’ 

zoology, School o/Hypen*Md Pnbhc 

for work on the cl.m^ u ^ Hopkms Un.vers. 

associated anunal, with thei^^otoao^ ^‘t« ",7 Wo’si““h 
consutu.es die Charles A. Bran. Fund. 
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Association for medical research by Dr R O Raymond of Flagstaff, 

Grant 102 Helen Bourquin, professor of phjsiology, University of 
boutli Dakota, $250 for work on the substances responsible for the 
diuresis ol diabetes insipidus 

Grant 103 Robert O Loebcl, Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, 
Cornell University Medical College, New York, $855 for work on the 
gaseous exchange of normal and malignant cells. 

PRESENT STATUS OF WOUle 

The status of work in progress under new and previous 
grants ina> be sunnnarized briefly as follows 


crams VI ana itau and $300, respectively, to Samuel A Matthews 
Loyola University, Cliicago, for study of the parathyroid honnone. The 
work under grant 91 has been completed and the results published. 

Grant 92 $750 to H. W Manwarmg, Stanford University, for 

investigation of fundamental problems of anaphylaxis and imminiw 
The- work under this grant haj been completed and the results are in 
course of publication 

Grant 93 $1,200 to Victor C Jacobson,. Albany Medical College, for 

further e.\pctimental study of endometriosis and allied problems Work 
13 under way 


Grant 94 $800 to Robert L Benson, University of Oregon, toward 

the expenses of an experimental study of arteriosclerosis Work is 
under way 


Grant 39, 1919 $1 000 to E O Jordan, University of Chicago, for 

rc\ie\\ of the literature on the influenza epidemics for 1918 1919, with 
sMiopsis of the results of value. This work, undertaken at the invita 
lion of the committee on the recommendation of Dr George H Simmons, 
IS now rcad> for publication in book form It is believed that the cost 
of publication will be repaid to a considerable extent from the sales 
Grant 52 1921 $400 to William H AVelker, University of Illinois, 

tor the chemical study of bacterial proteins The results of this work 
hav c been published and full account of the expenses has been rendered, 
with a refund of $3 

Grant 53, 1921 $300 to P P Underhill, for the study of metabolism 

of inorganic salts Results of work under this grant have been pub 
lishcd in the Journal of Biological Chcmtiiry and further publications 
are expected Of this grant, the sum of $270 was used to buy platinum 
crucibles, which remain the propertj of the American Medical Association 
(-irants 57 and 61, 1922 and 1923 $369 46 to Yandell Henderson, 

\alc University, for a kymograph This instrument is the property of the 
Association, and a brass plate on the instrument so states Several 
articles have been published on results of work aided by this grant. 

Grant 64, 1923 $200 to E. R. LeCount, University of Chicago (Rush 

ilcdical College) for work on tuberculosis^ and mitral diseases The 
work IS completed, the results published in part, and final publication 
will be made in the near future Complete account of expenditures has 
been nude and $114 75 refunded 

Grant 69, 1924 $400 to Linda B Lange, School of Hygiene and 

Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, for an investigation of the 
role of diet in tuberculosis The work under this grant is completed, 
the report of the result will be pubbshed soon, and final account has 
been submitted 

Grant 74, 1924 $300 to Thomas Addis, Stanford University, for 

work on compensatory renal hypertrophy The work under this grant 
IS completed and final publication of the results wdl be made soon. 

Grants 75 and 82, 1924 and 1925 $200 each to Victor Burke, State 

College of Washington, for the study of dyes m the treatment of 
infection The results of the work under grant 75 have been published 
and the work under grant 82 has been finished and the results are about 
to be published Full account has been rendered of the expenditures 
Grants 76 and 84 1925 and 1926 $500 and $1,200, respectively, ta 

Harry L Huber University of Chicago, for work on the chemical and 
immunologic properties of the pollens concerned in hay fever and alhed 
conditions Work is in progress 

Grant 77, 1925 $500 to Arthur M. Yudkm, New Haven, for experi¬ 

mental investigation of cataract and related ocular changes. Work is 
in progress, a preliminary report has been published m Transactions of 
the Section on Ophthalmology of the American Medical Association 
for 1926 

Grants 78 and 91, 1925 and 1926. $400 and $1,200, respectively, to 
A W" Meyer, Stanford University, for the study of polyneuritis and 
other changes from deficiency m diet. Interesting results have been 
reported and the work is going on 

Grant 79 1925 $100 to Margaret M Hoskins, professor of anatomy, 

dental department. New York Umversity, for the study of the effect of 
thy roxin on growth The work is, completed and the results are about 

to be published „ , . , xr j 

Grant 80 1925 $200 to Charles E. Simon, School of Hygiene and 

Public Health rohns Hopkins Umversifr, for vvork on filtrable vi^s 
in cancer The work is completed, the results published, and fuU 
account has Been rendered of the expenditures 

Grant 81 1925 $100 to William G Lennox department of neuro¬ 

pathology, Harvard Medical School, for work on epilepsy Work in 

^ '^rfrant 83, 1926 $65 to Roy L. Moodie, University of Illinois, for 

illustrations for article on paleopathology FuU account has been. 

‘^'"ct^nt^8S, 1926 $300 to Barnett Sure, University of -Arka^. for 

study of a dietary factor concerned in the secretion of milk. Work m 


Grant 93 $240 to Nicholas W Popoff, working under Prof A A 

department of anatomy m the University 
of Chicago, on the histogenesis of the thymus m vitro The work is 
completed and the results are nearly ready for publication 

Grant 96 $2 000 to Aldred Scott Warthm and George R. LaRue, 

University of Michigan, for an investigation of Dibothriocephaliis lotus 
infection, particularly m Michigan 

Grant 97 $400 to Bernhard Steinberg, Western Reserve Umversity, 

for experimental study on survival from peritonitis The work has 
been completed and the results are in course of publication A full 
account has been rendered of the expenditures 

Grants 98 102 were made so recently that the work is m the beginnmg 
only, and grant 103 does not take effect until March. 1927 


Financial Statement for 1926 


Balance to credit of committee Jan 1 1926 

$ 506 32 


Appropriation for 1926 

13 300 00 


Donation (C A. Brant Fund) 

1,140 51 


Refund Grant 52 

3 00 


Refund Grant 64 

114 75 

$14,964 S3 

Grants and Expenses, 1926 

Grant 77, A M Yudkm, balance 

$ 250 00 


Grant 83, R. L Moodie 

65 00 


Grant 84, H L Huber 

900 00. 


Grant 85, T C Carlson (for Barnett Sure) 

300-00 


Grant 86, P E Lmeback 

250 00 


Grant 87, E R Hayhurst 

500 00 


Grant 88, E R. Hayhurst 

1,000 00 


Grant 89, C W Apfelbach 

500 00 


Grant 90 S A Matthews 

150 00 


Grant 91, A W Meyer 

1,200 00 


Grant 92, W H Manwanng 

750 00 


Grant 93, V C Jacobson 

1 200 00 


Grant 94, R L. Benson 

800 00 


Grant 95, N W Popoff 

240 00 


Grant 96, Warthm and LeRue 

2 ,ooaoo 


Grant 98, S A Matthews. 

300 00 


Grant 99, Tulane University (Roy H Turner) 

300 00 


Grant 100, F T Rogers 

100 00 


Grant 101, R W Hegner 

1,140 51 


Grant 102, Helen Bourqum 

250 00 


M H Fischer, meetmg expense 

42 02 


C C Bass, meeting expense 

98.33 


N W Jones, meeting expense 

22666 


Printing 

11 56 

13,174 08 

$ 1,790 50 

Clerical expense 

600 00 

Unpaid grants, 1926 

Grant 84, H L. Huber, unpaid balance 

$ 200 00 


Grant 97, Bernhard Steinberg 

400 00 


Grant 103, Robert O' Loebel 

855 00 

1,435 00 

Unallocated balance 


$ 335 SO 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the committee was held in Chicago, March 26, 
1926, at which all members but one were present The most 
important business of the meetmg was the consideration of 
applications for grants Of those considered, 58 per cent 
were allowed The expenses of the meeting were §36701 


^ Grant 86 $250 to P E Lmeback, Emory University, Georgia, for a 

study of the macula lutea and fovea centralis with the object of estab 
lishing, if possible, a clearer morphologic foundation for binocular vision. 

'$1^000 to Emery R Hayhurst, University of Ohio, for a 
^1 nf sihcLm The work has been completed and final report is 
ii^rfy ready for publicaUon Full account of expenditures has been 

rendered Hayhurst. Charles B Morrey and Dana 

University of Ohio, for a study of the effect of combusUon 
pro^uclrof’carbonaceous fuels on the susceptibUity to pneumoma Work 

in Apfelbach and Edwin M. Miller, Um 

Grant 50 $500 ^ j^iedical College), toward the expenses of a 

vcrsity the destruction of glomeruli m the kidney of 

the dOo Work well advanced 


APPLICATIONS ON HAND 

There are a number of formal applications on hand, and the 
committee has received informal requests for aid in important 
projects for research 

EECOM MENDATION S 

The committee recommends that 1 The report of Dr 
E O Jordan, under grant 39, on the literature of the influenza 
epidemics of 1918-1919, be published m book- form by the 
American Medical Association 

2 A provision of §12,000 be made for graMs '" aid of 
medical research during the current year, and that ..1,-UtJ bt- 
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ippropnatcJ for tin. us,, ot tlit coniniillec (niLCtiiib, clcnc-il 
and minor (.xpsiiscs) during 1927 
RtspLCtfulK bulmniled Lodmg Hektoen, Giairman 

Committee on Slifntihc Rese-iroii ot the \meric\s Med¬ 
ic \l \SSOCI\TION 

C C B\;,s Xcu OrlcTiib. term cxpirtb 1927 
Cii \RLEi H 1 R.\ziEB, rinhdclplin, term expires 1928 
N W Jones, Portland Ore, term expires 1929 
Mxktin H risCiiER Cmciinnti, term expires 1930 
Lld\ig Hektoen, Clneago, term expires 1931 

The Board of Trustees has made aeailahle for the Com¬ 
mittee on Scientific Researcli the sum ot §13 200 

Committee on Nurses and Nursing EdueaUon 
In accordance with tlie terms ot resolutions adopted bj 
the House of Delegates at Dallas, the Board of Trustees 
appointed a Committee on Nurses and Nursing Education 
The personnel of this committee is as follows Drs \ B 
Van Ettcn, New \ork, W E Musgrate San Francisco. 
C W Waggoner, Toledo, Ohio, Stewart R Roberts, Atlanta, 
Ga Frank Billings, Chicago, H M Johnson, Dawson, Minn, 
and James R. Bloss, Huntington, W Va 


Medicine and Legislation to full-time dutj at Washington 
during the sessions ot Congress 

Letters on Pcnodic Health Examination 
The Reference Committee on Reports of Officers, acting 
on suggestions otlcretl in the address ot President Haggard, 
presented at Dallas, recommended that the Board ot Trustees 
be requested to prepare letters to be used b> the membep ot 
count} societies for stimulating interest on the part of the 
public III periodic medical examinations The House ot 
Delegates approved this recommendation 

The Board of Trustees, alter careful consideration and 
alter having been adiised that some count} societies opposed 
the use ot such letters, referred the matter to the Judicial 
Council for ruling as to the questions of ethics that might be 
imoUed The Judicial Council has submitted the tollowing 
statement to the Board ot Trustees 
It the opinion of the Judicial Council that the sendioff out of any 
circular letter of any form of printed of written matter which may be 
conalrocd aa ad\crtiiine, or aa soliciting patronage by the individual pb>5i 
Clan or by an> group of phjaiciana is unethical 

In \icw of the statement presented b} the Judicial Council, 
the Board ot Trustees respecttull} refers this matter back to 
the House of Delegates 


Additions to Committees 

Dr Southgate Leigh of Norfolk Va, and Dr Tom B 
Throckmorton ol Des Momes, Iowa, were appointed to scree 
as additional memhers ol the Committee to Cooperate with 
the Commissioner of Internal Rceenuc and the Sccretao of 
the Treasur} 

Dr Francis I Proctor, Camden S C, was made a member 
ot the Committee on Trachoma Among Indians 

Committee to Consider Proposals from Other Organizations 
or Committees Concerning Cooperative Efiort 
The Board of Trustees desires that it shall be known that 
It has a standing committee appointed for the purpose ot 
considering any and all proposals that raa} be submitted look¬ 
ing toward coopcratiic effort between the American iledical 
Association and an} other reputable organization This 
committee has been in existence since No\ 20, 1925, and has 
held itself m readiness to gi\e careful and s}mpathetic con¬ 
sideration to any proposal in which the cooperation of the 
American Medical Association is sought for the ad\ancement 
of an\ worth} purpose The committee has held three meet¬ 
ings but onl} one definite proposition has been placed before 
It for consideration 

Disaster Relief 

The plan proposed b} a special committee consisting of 
Drs William Allen Fuse} W D Haggard and W endell C 
Phillips has been adopted by a number of state associations 
and by approximately 10 per cent of the county medical 
societies In a few instances, some modifications have been 
made in the plan proposed by the committee, and in several 
communities it has been found that organizations for medical 
disaster relief have been in existence for some time It 
was not intended that an} well organized scheme for afford¬ 
ing medical relief in times of disaster should be sup¬ 
planted, nor was it tlic intention of the committee with which 
the Association plan for disaster relief originated that this 
plan should not be changed in minor details to meet local 
conditions It is believed however, that the general scheme 
outlined b} the committee provides for the establishment of 
a permanent relief organization and that the state medical 
associations and the count} medical societies are the agencies 
through which medical disaster relief should be administered. 
It IS to be hoped that those state associations and county 
societies that have not taken official action will give immediate 
consideration to the report of the Committee on Medical 
Disaster Relief, in order that nation-wide organization may 
be perfected and thus make it possible for properly directed 
rebel measures to be put into effect whenever occasion may 
demand. 

Full-Time Representative in Washington 
In accordance with the wishes ot the House of Delegates 
as expressed at the Dallas Session, tlie Board ot Trustees 
has assigned a member of the staff of the Bureau of Legal 


Cooperation with State Associations 

At the Dallas Session the tollowing resolution, offered by 
Dr Southgate Leigh of Virginia, was adopted by the House 
of Delegates 

Rcsol <d That tlvc Board of Trustee* be requested to extend to every 
state assccuticn all such assistance as may be possible m definm? and 
carrying into ciTcct its legislauvc pchcics and in premoung umfomuty 
tn them- 

The Bureau ot Legal Medicine and Legislation was estab¬ 
lished to serve the very purpose that is referred to in this 
resolution, and has utilized its every resource to extend all 
possible cooperation to the state associations in dealing wiiIi 
legislative programs To this end, the personnel of the Bureau 
ot Legal ilediCHie and Legislation has been increased and Us 
activities have been widely e-\tended The files oi the 
bureau contain many communications from the officers of 
state medical associations and irom chairmen or some oi their 
committees, expressing appreciation for helpful service ren¬ 
dered by the bureau 

It should be remembered in this connection, however, that 
the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation has to deal 
especially with national legislation and with rulings and regu¬ 
lations promulgated by various government departments, and 
that a large amount of work devolves on the bureau m deal¬ 
ing with these matters It should also be remembered that 
It IS not possible for the personnel ot the bureau to attend the 
sessions of state legislatures and to participate in the detail 
involved in the enactment ot proposed legislation or in oppos¬ 
ing undesirable measures 

It has been the aim and desire of the Board of Trustees 
and of the entire official personnel ot the American Medical 
Association to give all possible cooperation to state associa¬ 
tions in connection with any matters of important interest to 
those organizations Earnest efforts to this end will be 
continued. 


County Societies 

Whenever feasible, representatives of the Association have 
on invitation, attended meetings ot state medical associa¬ 
tions of district medical societies, and, m a few instances 
of county medical societies The President, President-Elect’ 
members of Board of Trustees, Editor of The Jotmx « 
Secretary and General Manager, and heads of vanourdTart 
ments have attended such meetinp-; m iiious oepart- 

country, from Colorado on the West o the A^^. 

the East, and from Florida to Minnesota 

tauons have been e.xtended to the Assoaation to hav 

and constUu“rassocTat.o^" component societies 
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Application for Radio Broadcasting Permit 
The Board of Trustees has considered the advisability of 
applying to the government for a radio broadcasting ncr- 
init under which, if it becomes advisable to do so, a broad¬ 
casting station may be owned and operated by the Association 

Invitations to the Association in Connection with 
Annual Sessions 

The Board of Trustees recommends tliat the House of 
Delegates adopt a rule designating a specific date on or 
before which invitations to the Association m connection 
with the place of meeting shall be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Association Because comparatively few cities in the 
United States can provide adequate facilities in the way or 
meeting places for sections, exhibit halls and hotel accom¬ 
modations, it IS becoming more and more necessary that 
opportunity be given for prior investigation, so that the Board 
maj be in a position to advise the House of Delegates with 
respect to the selection of the meeting place The Board of 
Irustees will be glad to undertake this if it is desired that 
It shall do so, but such imcstigation can be carried out only if 
knowledge as to what cities propose to extend invitations 
IS had a reasonable length of tunc before the annual session 
at which the place of meeting is to be selected 

Buildmg and Equipment 

The well established policy of maintaining the building of 
tlie y\ssociation and its equipment in the best possible con¬ 
dition has been continued If the expansion that has taken 
place within the last tliree 3 'ears continues, the present build¬ 
ing, which was erected witli the view that it would be entirely 
adequate for the needs of the Association for many years, will 
become inadequate Use was not made of the sixth floor, 
except for storage purposes, until within tlie last few months, 
since then, because of tlie constant expansion of the work in 
the various departments of the Association, it has been neces¬ 
sary to move two departments to this floor For present pur¬ 
poses, the building is suitable and entirely adequate, but the 
Board of Trustees is duly mindful of the possibilities with 
lespect to future needs 

Business ASairs of the Association 
The reports of the Treasurer and the Auditors, presented as 
a part of this report, will show that the financial situation of 
the Association continues to be sound and satisfactory The 
expenditures for the year 1926 were considerablj greater tlian 
in 1925, owing primarily to the expansion of the work of 
practically every bureau and department, to the increased 
circulation of, and the improvement effected in, most of the 
Association’s periodicals, and to necessary increases in wages 
and salaries Then, too, there was a considerable increase m 
the amount expended for postage, because of changes in the 
laws affecting postal rates While the paper used in the 
publications was bought at practically the same price that 
obtained in 1925, a great deal more paper was used in 1926, 
with the result that there was considerable increase m the 
cost of this commodity Although the costs of operation m 
practically every particular were larger in 1926 than m 1925, 
economies were effected, intended to keep operatmg costs 
within reasonable bounds 

The reserve funds of the Association are thought to be ade- 
quate to meet any emergency that may develop, and the 
Association may be said to be in strong financial position 
The Board of Trustees desires to express its appreciation 
for the efficiency and loyalty that have characterized the work 
of the entire personnel of the headquarters organization This 
personnel has been made up, during the past year, of approxi¬ 
mately 425 mdividuals 

Edward B Heckel, Chairman. 

J H. Walsh, Secretary 
Rock Sleyster. 

A R Mitchell 
D Chester Brown 
E H Carv 
Joseph A. Pettit 
J H J Uphau 
Charles W Richardson 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 

Beporf of the Treasurer of the American Medical Association 
tor the jear ending December 31, 1926 


Reserve Invested as at Dec. 31, 1925 

Less Baltimore Bonds Sold 

$425,062 05 
4,o81 25 


Bonds Purchased (cost) 

$420,380 80 
227,509 75 


Total Investments at Cost 

$647,890 55 

Balance for Investment Dec 31, 1925 

Interest on Investments 

Interest on Bank Balance 

$ 7.527 86 
26,022 75 
366.85 


Less Treasurer’s Check on Bonds Purchased 

$ 33,917 46 
22,986 04 


Balance m Bank 


10,931 42 

Reserve and Surplus as at Dec 31, 1926 

$658 821 97 

DAVIS MEMORIAL FUND 


Bonds (at cost) as at Dec 31, 1925 

Bank Balance, Dec 31, 1925 

1926 Interest on Bonds 

1926 Interest on Bank Balance 

$ 

$1,071 77 
170 00 

34 92 

3,703.25 

1,276 69 

Total Fund as at Dec 31, 1926 

$ 

4,984 94 


Austin A Hayden, Treasurer 


AUDITOR’S 


REPORT 

January 18, 1927 


To the Board of Trustees, 

American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sirs 

In accordance with your instructions, we have audited the 
accounts of the American Medical Association, for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, and have prepared therefrom and 
append hereto the statements undermentioned 

Exhibit “A”—Balance Sheet, as at December 31, 1926 

Exhibit "B”—Income Account, for the year ended 
December 31, 1926 

Schedule "1”—^Journal Operating Expenses 

Schedule “2”—Association and Miscellaneous Expenses 

We certify, subject to the undemoted comment, that the 
Balance Sheet and Income Account correctly present, m our 
opinion, the financial position of the Association as at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1926, and the results of its operations for the year 
ended on that date 

The cash and bank balances and securities have been veri¬ 
fied by count or inspection or by certificates obtained from 
the depositories 

The charges to the property and equipment account during 
the year represent actual additions and improvements The 
expenditures thereon, $16,71718, have been made out of tlie 
floating assets of the Association Depreciation written off 
during the year appears to be adequate 

No provision has been made for accrued interest and taxes, 
uor for memberships and subscriptions due and unpaid. With 
regard to “Subscriptions Paid in Advance," tlus element is 
represented on the Balance Sheet by a sum of 1^49,971.85, 
which sum, however, was not determined as the result of 
actual computation It is composed of collections made dur¬ 
ing the month of December, 1926, which apply to tlie >ear 
1927 and does not include any proportion of collections 
received prior to the month stated which cover issues to be 
delivered m 1927 

During the course of the audit, we made an exhaustive test 
of the various sources of income and verified the expenditure 
against properlj approved vouchers on file We have pleasure 
m reporting that the accounts are well and accurately 

maintained y,nirs truly, 

PEVT, MaRWICI'. illTCHELL & CO 
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EXUIDIT *\' 

SlttLT \T DtCLUBtR JI 1 

Prortit} aiij Eiuipmcnt (nt Cost, less Dcprccntion) 
Real tslatc and DuiIiImiks 
M achinery 
T>re and Mclal 
Furniture and hainpnicnt 
ChcniKal Laboralor> 

Ldirarj 

Total Troperty and l-quipnicnt 
Investments (at cost) 

t S Government Securities > 

Railroad and \lunivipal Bonds ' 

Cash held bj Treasurer for Investment 
Cash in Bank and on Hand—t eiicral \ermnil 
Temporir} line linenu—Certilicates of Deposit 
Notes Kcceivablc 
Accoinits Receivable 

Advertising J 

Comperativc Medival \dvertisnig Bureau lO 

Rcpnnts 

Miscellaneous lb 


674 640 90 
118 096 31 
II 785 80 
48 154 97 
3,415 41 
517 79 


t’Pl 447 SO 

tut 413 75 5647 890 55 

5 10 9J142 

go 846 80 
50 OOQ 00 
1 877 62 


5 63 947 34 
10 939 01 
4 318 35 
le 331 49 


Inventories of Xlatenals Isupplies and Work in 1 rogress 
Expenditure on Pnhluations in Progre s 
Prepaid Expenses—Insiiranee etc 


LlVlIlI-lTItS 

\ccounl5 Payable 

Co-operative Medical Idvertising Bureau 
Miscellaneous 


Subscriptions Paul in Advxnce 
\dvancc Pajments on Publications 
"Net W orth 

\ soCTation Reserve Fun 1 
Capital \eeount 

\ruount thereof as at Decein 


9 }94 544 09 

% 89 096 77 

101 656 65 
3 671 79 

$1 936 148 91 


} 10 050 59 

1 031 73 

5 11 173 32 

49 971 85 
143 033.a3 


her 31 I92a 5 

Net income for the year endetl 
Decenibcr 31 1926 


51 342 637 89 

1 19 274 27 I 441 916 16 


Net Worth as at Deecmber 31 1926 


ENIllBir B 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Foe the Near Ended Deceuber 31 


JOIRSAL 

Gross Earnings 

Fellowship Dues and Subscriptions 
Advertising 


Rcpnnts 

Books 

Insignia 

Miscellaneous Sales 
Interest 

Gross Earnings from Journal 
Opc-atiug Expenses—Schedule 1 

Net Earnings from Journal 
Miscellaneous Income 
Rents 

Sundry Publications 

Co-operati c Medical Advertising Bureau 

Association Income 

Income from Investments 
Income from Other Sources 
Proht on Sale of Investments 

Gross Income 

A sociation Expenses—Schedule 3 
Miscellaneous Expenses—Schedule 2 

bvet Income 


Ollice Supplies 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Ollicc Jobbing 
Power and Light 
Factory Supplies 

Kepatrs anil Renewals—Machinery 
I-osses on Bad Debts 
Miscellaneous Operating Expenses 

Total Journal Operating Expenses before provision for 


$1 731 916.16 
51 936 143 91 


5 435 751 33 
798 059 00 
82 023 44 
3 763.37 

8 663 89 

5 735 96 

9 471 89 

6 949 96 

51 350 423 84 
892 456.83 

5 457,967 01 

1 740 00 
5 Sal 27 

1 592 26 9 183 53 


SCHEDULE 1 

JOURNIL operating ETePENSES 
For the Near Ended Deceuber 31 1926 


Wages and Salaries 

Editorial News and Reporting 

Taper—Journal Stock 

Paper—Nlisccllancous 

Electrotypes and Engravings 

Binding 

Ink 

lostage—First Class 
Postage—Second Class 
Journal Commission 
Collection Commission 
Di counts 

Express and (Tartagc 
Lxchaiigc 


2,194 16 
2,337 26 
8 792 39 
6,283.33 
11 091 76 
4,935 89 
938 54 
15 794 76 


depreciation 

Depreciation on Equipment 
5Iachincry 

Furniture anil Equipment 
Factory Ei|uipmcnt 
Type 

2llcla] ^ 

Total Journal Operating Expenses 


5 23 705 24 
866 22 

206 25 24 777 71 

5 491 928 25 

5200 841 06 

lal 808 92 352 649 98 


5 139 273 27 


5872,674 91 

513 121 82 
3,836 93 
1,513 63 
500 17 

809 37 19,781 92 
5892 456 83 


SCHEDULE ‘2‘ 

akSSOCIATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
For the \ e.vr E ided Deceuber 3] 
A soculion Expenses 
As ocialion 

Health and Public Instruction 

Pharmacy and Chemistry 

Chemical Laboratory 

Nlcdieal Education and Hospitals 

Organization and Field Secretary 

Therapeutic Research 

Legal 3Icdtcine and Legislation 

Bureau of Investigation 

Physical Therapy 

Laboratory Dcprccution—10^1, 

Total Assocution Expenses 

Misecllancous E.xpenses 
Insurance and Txxes 
Legal and Investigating 
Building Expense 
Sundry Publications 
Building Depreciation—2% 

Library Depreciation—lO'^ 

Fuel 

Total Miscellaneous Expenses 


E vPENSES 


$388 545 65 
13 236 95 
260 200 83 
9 536 17 
20 401 86 
1 330 13 
6 057 11 
26J)32 09 
52 075 75 
8 942.63 

1 415 77 
24 523 93 

4 31176 

2 791 20 


5 75 6S0 47 
12 179 02 
15 723 78 
14 339 53 
34 275 63 

2 029 75 

3 101 92 
19 212 03 
18 078 05 

5,339 17 
381 71 

5200 841 06 


$ 19 300 02 
5 698 54 
27 686 96 
SO 214 59 
II 843 53 
57 53 
7 007 75 

$151 808 92 


REPORT OF THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL 

To llu Mcuibirs of thv Housi. of Dihgatts of the liiuncan 
Medical Association 

Since the Dallas session last >car, the Council has held 
two meetings, at which consideration was given to various 
communications either addressed or referred to the Council 
In the interim between the meetings of the Council, work has 
been carried on through correspondence 

Definition of Word “Clinic’ 

The Judicial Council has been asked to give a definition 
of the word, "clinic,” as used bj those doing so-called group 
practice OriginalIj the word in its verbal form meant "to lie 
down," or "to recline” And in its nominal form it signified 
that on which one lies or reclines, namelj, a bed Owing to 
the fact that most persons who are really ill are confined to 
bed, the word acquired the somewhat specific meaning of a 
bed of sickness With the recognition of the importance of 
practical instruction at the bedside in the teaching of medi¬ 
cine, the term “clinique ’ was introduced m France to desig¬ 
nate an institution or school where students were taught bv 
the examination and treatment of patients in their presence 
Clinique was Anglicized into clinic, but its application to a 
teaching institution has always been retained up to verv 
recent times In a changing world, words frequently acquire 
meanings not containea m their original significance The 
term clinic was adopted comparatively recentlj bv a few 
physicians and by a greater number of groups of phvsLai^I 
to designate their offices or workshops, perhaps tor th^l^ni 
of a better term, perhaps for the purpose of ron 
public mind the idea of greater irapt^anre to the 

Wh„h.r or no! S" rm Z'""""™' 

Iron hj! cone to , 1 ., cannol be predicied bot 5,..'’;'"“' 
in this way does not find justification in tRe J 

cance of the word ix evident 

CoVTRACT PEa\CTICE 

At the last meeting of the House of Delegatee af n it 
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iie\t meeting The task has not been an easy one, since it 
his been %ery difficult to obtain reliable information, which has 
been sought from all parts of the country, concerning the 
CNteiit to which contract practice exists, and also on the 
\arjous forms of the contracts But the responses received 
have been rather disappointing That the responses received 
cannot be accepted as an indication of the prevalence of the 
practice is evidenced by the constantly increasing number of 
coininumcations received by the Council from different parts 
of the country asking for opinions as to the ethical or uneth¬ 
ical status of some particular phase of the subject There 
IS no doubt that the practice is growing in frequency and 
becoming widespread In fact, it is entering into so many 
phases of the practice of medicine as to be a distinct menace 
(o the stability of our organization In one instance an entire 
state seems to be divided unto itself on this subject That 
so many members of the profession seem to be engaged in 
the practice may in a measure account for the paucity of 
tlic replies to the inquiries sent out 

It will be remembered that a year ago the Council was 
requested to define what constituted contract practice and it 
did so m tile following words 

By tliL term “contract practice," as applied to medicine, is. meant tlie 
earning out of an. agreement between a pli>3ician or group of physicians 
as principals or agents and a corporation, organization or individual to 
furnish partial or full medical services to a group or class of individuals 
for a definite sum or for a fixed rate per capita. 


This definition, we believe, will be found to cover every 
lorm of contract practice It will be observed that in the 
definition no mention is made of the ethics of the practice 
for the reason that contract practice per se is not an ethical 
question, ethics being concerned with the form of the con¬ 
tract and the conditions under which it is made That there 
arc many conditions under which contract practice is not 
onl> legitimate and ethical, but in fact the only way in which 
competent medical service can be provided, becomes evident 
on analysis For instance, where large numbers of workmen 
are cmplojed remote from urban centers, as in some mining 
or logging camps, in such instances efficient medical service 
can be secured only by contracting with some competent physi¬ 
cian to do the work Certain industrial situations arise 
wherein large employers of labor are compelled by law to 
provide medical services for their employees under certain 
conditions, and this at times can be secured only by some 
form of contract A community too small to offer sufficient 
inducements to a competent physician to locate therein may 
secure one by some form of contract or agreement as to 
compensation It is perfectly evident, therefore, if we are to 
judge whether a contract is ethical or not, that we must 
know the iorm and terms of the contract as well as the 
particular circumstances under which it is made As there 
IS such a great variety of contracts, and as their form and 
the circumstances under which they are made differ so widely, 
it seems impossible, or at least inadvisable, to attempt to 
define what constitutes an ethical contract Each case must 
be judged on its own merits after all the facts pertaining 
thereto are known There are certain points, however, that 
may be formulated which, when present, one or more of them, 
definitely determine a contract to be unfair or unethical 
These may be stated as follows 

1 When the compensation received is inadequate based on 
the usual fees paid for the same kind of service and class ot 
people in the same community 

2 When the compensation is so low as to make it impos¬ 
sible for competent service to be rendered 

3 When there is underbidding by physicians m order to 


secure the contract 

4 When a reasonable degree of free choice of physicians 

IS denied those cared for in a community where other com- 
nctent physicians are readily available . m 

5 When there is solicitation of patients directly or 


*”ln the^interpretation of the rules ot ethics as applied to the 
of medicine (D By the word actice' is meant 
?i Tvprfnrmance or application of medical knowledge, (2) 
“S SS' .“ meant to bespeak protess.o„.a patronage 
t oral ““.Hen or pr.nted common,cat.o.m e.tber dmectl, 


Jour. A jj i 
Apkii. 9, 1927 

othcfwisV®^"^' by “patient" is meant any person ill or 
Conditions of Membership 

At the Dallas session in 1926, the Judicial Council pre¬ 
sented a supplementary report dealing with questions of 
membership This report was referred to the Reference Com¬ 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws and 
was not adopted by the House of Delegates As the same 
questions referred to in that supplementary report of the 
Council continue to be raised, the Judicial Council again 
offers the same recommendations submitted at the Dallas 
session and respectfully asks for their thorough considera¬ 
tion by the House of Delegates The supplementary report 
presented at the Dallas session is herewith made a part of 
the report of the Judicial Council to the House 

During the past year there have been submitted to the 
Tudicial Council, for decisions, questions that have made it 
clear to this Council that a few slight changes are desirable 
in our fundamental law if consistent and effective decisions 
are to be made possible 

As the matter stands at present, there is a lack of uniform¬ 
ity in the laws of the several county societies and state asso¬ 
ciations, so that when appeals, are taken to the Judicial Council, 
the Council finds itself unable to render consistent decisions 
owing to irreconcilable contradictions found m the laws of 
the societies or associations takmg the appeal The appeals 
that give nse to the greatest difficulties are those which involve 
a question of membership It seems to be quite generally 
recognized that the county society has the sole right to deter- 
uiiiie who shall or shall not be admitted to membership As 
membership in a state association and in the national assocn- 
tion is made dependent on membership in a county society, 
it IS provided in the laws of many state associations that a 
physician who has been refused admittance to his county 
society may appeal to the council or board of censors of his 
state association and in some instances to the House of 
Delegates, and the board of censors may overrule the action 
of the local society and direct that the person be admitted to 
membership It is at this point that the difficulties arise 
Should the board of censors or the House of Delegates over¬ 
rule the action of the local society and direct that the 
rejected person be admitted to membership, there is no way 
of enforcing the mandate 

Of course, the state association may revoke the charter of 
a local society, which may be likened to killing the goose to 
get an egg which, after all, may be bad Certainly the remedy 
IS too destructive, but witliout some remedy the situation 
reaches an impasse which the Judicial Council is unable to 
bridge over 

Appeals have come to this Council m which diametrically 
opposite conditions are found to exist For instance, a Iota) 
society refused to admit a physician to membership, and an 
appeal was taken to the state council, which overruled thi 
action of the local society and directed that tlie physician 
be admitted to membership The local society refused to 
comply with the order of the state council, and the matter 
was referred to the Judicial Council 

Again, a local society admitted to membership a physicnii 
that the state association considered most objectionable and 
directed that the local society expel him The local society 
replies that the physician m question is persona grata to us 
members and refused to comply with the demand of the state 
association 

The Judicial Council is without power to act in either ca^c 
In the one instance, local prejudice or personal animosity 
prevents a good man from becoming a member of liis state 
and of the national association, and in the other instance, 
local indifference forces a most undesirable man into the sta'e 
and national associations 

At present there is no adequate remedy in such cases \u 
believe that the difficulty may be overcome m one of two way 

The local society may not be the sole or final judge oi 
who shall be admitted to membership, or some prov sion maj 
be made bv which the state and (or) national association^ 
may, under certain conditions, determine it. own membersinp 

It does not seem feasible or perhaps possible to remo k 
from the local society the right to judge as to who slial 
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ndmiULcl to it^ niLtubcrship The attempt to force a local 
socicti lo nucupt lb *1 niLHibLr one who h is liucu rcjucua b> 
a fair \ote of the soeietj cm result onl\ in disaster to the 
ort.'iinz'ition On the other h uul, locil prejudice or personal 
aiiiiiiositj or spite iiiu, as has alreaiK come to the attention 
ot this Council h\ keepiiij? a man out of his local socict>, 
unjustl> debar linn iroin membership in our organization 
Ibis injiistiee ina> be remedied hj making some proMsioii h> 
Mhieh one who has been iiiijustl) kept out ot his local societj 
niaj become a nicnihcr oi his stale and thus ot the national 
association 

No one should be permitted to appl> directlj lo the state 
association for membership unless and until he has been 
delinileU refused admittance to his local socicte and itiilil 
he has appealed his case to the hoard of censors or council 
01 the state association and oiilj then proeided the board 
ot censors or council has gucii Ins appeal a fair hearing 
and IS conamced that he has been uiijustlj kept out of Ins 
local soeieta and that it is iiiipossiblc to reconcile the local 
socictj to adinittinc, him to nuinliership and provided further 
that the board ot censors or the state council recommends 
him for membership in the slate issociatioii The state 
house ot delegates tnav then elect him to nicmbership in 
which case he would therebj become a member ot the 
Wencan Medical \ssociation 
The house of delegates of a state association should also 
have the power to eapcl a man from membership, in case the 
local societv refused to do so oil the advice and recommenda¬ 
tion ot the board ol censors or council 
The House of Delegatis of the \incrican kfcdical \ssocia- 
tion, on the recommendation of the Judicial Council should 
have the power to expel a member in case the state association 
and local societv refused so lo do 
Tlie Tudicial Council suggests tint the House of Delegates 
of the \merican Medical \ssnciation and of the several state 
associations make such ameiidincnts to their bj-laws as will 
make eiTective the toregoing recommendations 

1 he recommendations oi the Reference Committee at the 
Dallas session were as follows 
The supplcnieiitarv report of the ludicial Council m sup¬ 
porting an amendment to the Constitution was submitted and 
the committee recommends that we adopt this amendment 
to the hj-laws Dr Van Dcrslicc read the portion of the 
report of the Judicial Council referred to 
Membership in the American Medical Association is regu- 
larlv obtained through nicmbership in a constituent asso¬ 
ciation and in one of its component county societies Should 
a (pialificd plivsiciaii however be refused membership in his 
component county societv he mav appeal Ins case to the 
board of censors or proper tribunal of the state association 
111 the manner provided for in the by-laws of the narticular 
county society and slate association Should the appeal 
tribunal, after a carctul fair and unbiased hearing oi the 
case, find the appellant to be worthy ot membership in the 
orgauizatiQii and should the tribunal after reasonable efforts 
tail to reconcile tlic county society to the acceptance of the 
appellant as a m-mber of the said society the house of 
delegates ot the con tituent state association, on the recom¬ 
mendation ot the appeal tribunal may elect the said appel¬ 
lant a member ot llic state association the appellant thereby 
becoming a member of the American kledical Association 
Should any member of the American Medical Association 
be deemed bv the ludicial Council to be unworthy of mem 
bership ni the said Association it shall be the duty of the 
‘'eerctary on the recommendation of the Judicial Council, 
to notify the secretary oi the said member s constituent asso¬ 
ciation and be in turn the secretary of the said member s 
component society ot the facts m the case, and should the 
slate association and the local society fail to take proper 
action in the premises the House ot Delegates on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Judicial Council, may expel the said member 
from the American kfcdical Association 
Respectfully submitted 

M L H VBBis, Chairman 

T W Cregor 

M' S TnwER. 1 N Hvll. 

G E Foluvxsbee. Olix West Secretary, ex officio 


report op the councii. on medical 

EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 
To l/ie Miiitbifs of (/le Hoiisl of DclL(jali.s of lilt liiuncan 
Miditol liiormtioii 

The Council's work during the last vear in regard to hospi¬ 
tals mirsC training schools and clinical laboratories is set 
lortli Ill considerable detail in the Hospital Number of Tiif 
louRX VL which was issued, March 12 The mam work in 
connection with medical schools appears in the Educational 
Number each year, the last one having been issued Aug 21, 
1926 The Councils work in medical licensure will be set 
fo-th in detail in The Jolrxal oi \pril 30, 1927 The lol- 
lowmg report, therefore, deals briclly with progress during 
the vear and other items of particular importance 

Medic VL Schools 

During the last year the charter of the Kansas City College 
of Medicine and Surgery was revoked on the charge that it 
had been engaged in the sale of diplomas Almost imme¬ 
diately thereafter however a newly chartered institution was 
opened on the same site, and evidently by the same group, 
under the name of the American Medical University Inior- 
niation thus far received does not give promise that the new 
institution IS being maintained in a manner different from 
us predecessors 

There still remain therefore six low grade medical schools 
one III Chicago two m Boston two m Kansas City and one in 
St Louis The last school reierred to, the St Louis College 
ot Physicians and Surgeons, was also charged with being 


Table 1 —Enrolments of Mtdicol Students for Sisiten Ytars, 
Showing Variation in Xiiinbers bf, Classes 


College 

Session 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Totals 

1911 1912 

5 043 

4 062 

4 294 

4,759 

IS 164 

1912 1912 

4 699 

4 170 

2 711 

4 426 

17,016 

1912 1914 

4 724 

4 006 

2 812 

3 966 

16 509 

1914 1915 

2 296 

2 922 

2 700 

3,885 

14 912 

1913 1916 

2 602 

2 lOs 

3 379 

2 736 

14 022 

1916 1917 

4 107 

3 117 

2 866 

3 674 

13 764 

1917 1918 

4 282 

3 521 

2 893 

2 923 

13 630 

1918 1919 

3 104 

2 587 

2 272 

2 967 

12 920 

1919 1920 

4 224 

2 837 

2 464 

2,262 

12 793 

1920 1921 

4 825 

3 388 

2 627 

3 416 

14 466 

1921 1922 

5 412 

4 219 

2 25o 

2 649 

13 635 

1922 192J 

5 162 

4 615 

2 861 

3 322 

16 960 

1923 1924 

5 160 

4 441 

4 320 

3 797 

17 728 

1924 1925 

5 492 

4 415 

4 136 

4 1d7 

18 200 

1925 1926 

5 752 

4 779 

4 201 

4 107 

18 840 

1926-1927* 

5 919 

4,964 

4 529 

4 120 

19,532 


* Estimate. 

The light \me drawn through the table underscores the figures that show 
the loviest ebb in the enrolment m the respective classes oUowing the 
adopuon of higher entrance requirements \ temporary diminution m 
the numbers shown b> the dott<^ line began with the freshmen in 1918- 
1919 which was due to the enlistments m the \Yorld War While the 
figures for 1926-1927 are estimated they are fairl> accurate since reports 
from all but a few colleges were obtained- 


involved in the Missouri diploma-mill ring This school has 
already introduced a new title, the ‘Missouri College of 
Medicine and Science' apparently in anticipation of the revo¬ 
cation of Its other charter 


-- liat, j tAK 

Several medical schools are actively engaged m the erec- 
Uon of new college buildings which are nearing completion 

Mj'TmcrM.S'T""’' J'or.h.eL™ l5„“ ” 

have^ce^ Aroo.-t treatment of women who 

nrpqpnt L, m to the plan under contemplation the 

1 mgs of the medical school will be disposed of 
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and a new building erected immediately adjoining the grounds 
of the Garfield Memorial Hospital Larger plants are being 
contemplated also by Georgetown and Howard universities 
at Washington, D C, and Temple University, Philadelphia 

Medical Students 

The rapid increase in the enrolment of students m medical 
schools has been continued, as shown in table 1 An estimate 
indicates that this year the total will reach 19,532, an increase 
of 692 over the total for last year The number of graduates 
according to the estimate will be approximately 4,000, only a 
slight increase over last jear being anticipated It is expected 
that for the next three or four years at least there will be 
larger increases in the numbers of graduates 

Capacity of ilEuic,\L Scuools 

\pparently the medical schools are more nearly filled to 
cipacity during the present session than they were during 
pre\ious jears Through sc\eral bulletins issued during the last 
summer the vacancies still existing m medical schools were 
brought to the attention of students seeking enrolment The 
last bulletin was published m The Journal, Sept 18, 1926 
This showed that 224 vacancies still remained, of which only 
twenti-three were in the freshman classes, and these were 
probably filled bj the time the college year opened Each 
vear, however, the medical schools are increasing their 
capacitj whereby it is believed that most if not all of the 
properly qualified applicants will find places 

Supply of Physicians 

The latest figures show that the United States is still better 
supplied with physicians in proportion to its population than 
any other country The number of physicians for every 

TiVBLE 2 —Supply of Physicians in Eight Countries, Including 
the United States 


Countr es 

Sweden 
r ranee 
Austria 
Germany 
Japan 

Switzerland 
Great Britain 
United States 


Relative Su 
Grapbi 


' of Physicians 
y Shown 


10 20 30 lO 50 00 70 80 00 100 110 120 130 


Physi Year 
Clans per Data 
100 000 Were 
Pop Pub 



100000 of population for seven other countries and the United 
States IS shown in table 2 The figures were ascertained for 
the years indicated in the last column As will be seen, the 
United States has 133 physicians for each 100,000 people as 
compared with 92 in Great Britain, 77 in Switzerland, 73 in 
Japan, 51 in Germany, 47 in Austria, 35 m France and 28 in 
Sweden 

Better public health measures appear to be further dimin¬ 
ishing cases of illness, which, coupled with the increasing 
facilities for communication, are tending to decrease the need 
for physicians On the other hand, hospitals are rapidly 
increasing in numbers and, through such financial foundations 
as the Commonwealth Fund of New York, hospitals are being 
erected in rural districts which have a sufficiently large popu¬ 
lation to support them This will help to place modern med¬ 
ical service as well as physicians within the reach of people 
living in rural districts 

Improvements in Medical Education 

A notable movement in medical schools is the improvement 
c A instruction This is through the securing of better 
Tfik tea*erf^« as .n dev.lopms n.ora efficient 

qualifie ofmrtion Larger opportunities are being pro- 

v,ded also hereby medical students can obtain eaperieiice 
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in the phjsical examination, diagnosis and treatment of 
patients in dispensaries and hospitals Thus medical educa- 
tion Im changed from the former type, which consisted mostly 
of didactic lectures and recitations, to that in which the 
student spends a larger portion of his time in practical and 
cl meal work A greater use also is being made of necropsie! 
rvmDSL"^'"H"‘' acquire more proficiency m interpretmg 
Datmn?r Signs found in the physical examination o? 
patients Clinical-pathologic conferences also are being more 
generally used in medical schools 

Revolutionized Methods of Treating Diseases 
The methods of treating diseases now emplojed differ 
greatly from those used a few decades ago In the earlier 
times, graduates of medical schools began active practice 
immediately after completing their medical course, which 
included very little contact with patients Few accidents 
resulted from inexperience because the therapeutics of that 
time did not include the many highly technical and dangerous 
procedures now so commonly employed At present, surgery 
has a much wider field of service and is being sometimes 
employed m connection with the heart, the brain and other 
vital parts of the body It is only in comparatively recent 
years that serums, antitoxins, insulin and other like prep¬ 
arations, as well as the roentgen ray and radium, which 
are now so extensively used, have been developed These 
newer methods are saving thousands of lives, including 
patients suffering from diseases formerly considered beyond 
the help of the most skilled physicians These modern 
methods, however, are highly dangerous to patients if their 
use IS attempted by practitioners who are not trained regard¬ 
ing them and skilled m their use It is highly important, 
therefore, that those who now presume to treat sick or injured 
people must not only possess a kmowledge of the sciences 
fundamental to medicine but also be skilled in examining 
patients, making accurate diagnoses, and applying the par¬ 
ticular form of treatment which the condition of the patient 
calls for, whether it be surgery, serums, blood transfusions 
or other of the great multiplicity of valuable agents now 
available in the practice of medicine At present, therefore, 
there are many more dangers from illiterate, incompetent or 
unskilled practitioners than have heretofore existed 

Present-Day Medical Course 

The importance of a comprehensive course of medical 
instruction, such as is now required m practically all medical 
schools, cannot be overemphasized There is much room for 
improvement in securing better teachers and the adoption of 
better teaching methods, but there should be no retrogression 
m the general content of the medical course The revisions 
of grammar and high school courses now being made are 
savmg one or two years of the students’ time An additional 
year can undoubtedly be saved through a general adoption 
of the quarter system and the use of the time now so largely 
wasted m overlong vacations Nothing must prevent the 
young physician from securing a thorough training in thc^ 
fundamental branches and obtaining experience and skill in' 
the examination and treatment of patients under the supervi¬ 
sion and tutelage of his teachers His medical instruction 
can be further rounded out by an improvement of the instruc¬ 
tion furnished during his year of hospital internship 

Specialization 

With the great increases in medical knowledge and the 
multiplicity of methods now employed m treatment, speciali¬ 
zation is more essential if the physician is to secure a better 
knowledge or develop a higher skill in the treatment of any 
particular type of disease The danger is not from speciali¬ 
zation Itself, but from pretense of specialization by those who 
have not secured the additional knowledge and skill required 
The increasing tendency of patients to enter hospitals, mean¬ 
while, IS due to the fact that hospital staffs supposedly include 
departments in the various specialties The hospital is also 
looked on as essential in the modern practice of medicine 
because a physician on the staff can more easily limit his 
practice to patients in his chosen specialty 
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RLsIDENCIEs in SeFCIVLTIFm 

TIil pri-s(-nt di> courn. of inulii-al instruction leads directU 
to specialization and also pro\ ides a hibl'l' etiicient t\pe ot 
special training A student completes liis undergraduate 
medical instruction and then completes an internship ni a 
general hospital In inanj hospitals haling large bed eapaei 
tics intenis who ha\e shoi n unusual profieicncj haic the 
spportumti to proceed to adianccd internships or rcsideticie 
as house plusicians or house surgeons or their sen ice nia\ he 
in one ol the narrower epeeialties, such as pediatrics ortliopcdie 
surgen, urologi or oplithahiiologi In such residencies the 
loung phjsician is enabled to deiclop higher knowledge and 
kill under the direct tutelage ot the plusician who is liinisell 
InghK skilled in the particular spccialtj 1 his is the 
modem but more highlj etUcieiit substitute lor the old time 
preceplorship 

Medicil PnicTicr lNCKr\stNGL\ Pkiiintiie 
W ith tile di'appearaiice ol most ol the eindemie diseases and 
the great rediietion of deaths amnn^ iniants through eiiicicnl 
health measures and child weltare work aided b) the better 
phesical deielopnieiit of the present generation the practice 
of medicine is destined to turn more and more toward the 
preiention ot disease. The future plusicians therelore will 
probabl} render more scnicc in keeping people well than m 
merelj curin^ them when sick \eeideutal conditions \ ill 
alwaes re<iuire medical or surgieal procedures hui increasing 
numbers of people will undergo periodic lualtli eNaminitioiis 
m order to maintain good health Tlien mail) disease 
processes will be discoicred and clucked in their \er) 
beginning and in this wa\ much sutterim; illness and 
nnalidism will be pre ented llie success ot tins i>pe oi 

practice, howcic- will depend laravU on the integrit) and 
skill ot the ph)sician who will recoaiiizc diseases in their 
earl) stages and who will not comniereiahze his opportuniis 
of finding disease when none is present 


States The more noteworthv nets are bricfli set torth as 
follow s 

(ft) There are 2155 nurse training schools in the Unite 1 
States, of which 1,814 are reported as accredited b> the states 
in whicli the) are located 

(b) Ihe 2 093 nurse training schools from which complete 
reports were obtained had a total enrolment last )ear ot 
7(1527 Students ot whom 17,522 graduated 

(c) III five states, four tears of high school work is the 
rciinircd preliminar) education, two or more tears of high 
school are required m lourtcen states, one or more )ears 
are required in twentt-three st itcs and in sin states no stand¬ 
ard ot preliminar) education has been fixed 

(■(/) The length ol tile course required in twcnt)-fite states 
is lliirt) SIN months in sin states from twent)-eight to thirtt 
months in twelte states twentt-six months, and m setenteen 
states twent) four inontlis 

(i) In all tliere are 327 045 rigutirid nurses in the United 
Slates or about tweiitv-ciglit to ever) 10,000 persons The 
total number ot utirLijtsli.rvJ nurses whereb> the total nurse 
suppi) could he ascertained is not known 

Sl mm Ml\ 

1 Progress in medical schools consists chietli in the 
iiilargimciit oi Uaching plants in securing belter qualifie I 
te idlers and in the ado[)tion of improicd methods ot 
instruetion 

2 Tile numliers ot students enrolled base increased irom 
139o0 in 1919 to 18540 in 1920 and to approximatel) 19,532 
III the present si ssion 

3 \ltlion„h students arc basing some difficults in securing 
enrolment iieicrtheless the enrolment docs not seem to base 
reached the lull capacits ol the colleges \ bulletin pub¬ 
lished at the end oi Siptemlur rciealcd 224 \acancies still 


Hosiitil D\t\ 

Hospital statistics in detail are to he found m the reprints 
from The Jour. \l ot March—the Hospital ixuniber llie 
mam points ma) be brieil) stated as lollows 

(a) There are now 0 940 hospitals in the United States with 
a total capacit) oi 859 445 beds Ihis is an increase ot liU) 
hospitals and 22809 beds since 1925 It ilu hospitals in the 
United States possessions were added the total would be 
further increased to 7,194 hospitals with a total capacit) ot 
SS0539 beds 

(£)) There are 316 hospitals affiliated with undergraduate 
medical teaching, consisting of fort>-ninc whicli arc owned 
and controlled by the medical schools thirty-seien whicli 
although separatel) owned are full) controlled so far as the 
teachmg material is concerned, forty in which generous use 
IS made of the clinical material, fift)-uine m which moderate 
use IS made of such material, and 131 in i hicli clinics are 
held at least occasional!) 

(r) There are 578 hospitals approied for the training of 
interns, which provide, m all, 4 952 internships This is an 
mcrease of only seventy hospitals since 1914 but there has 
been a great improvement m quality During the twelve 
jears, 189 hospitals were dropped from the list and 259 others 
were added but only after careful mvestigation. In 1914 
there were only 2667 internships including many of doubtlul 
value, while at present there are 4,952 internships available m 
carefully selected ho'^pitals 

(d) There are now 270 hospitals, which provide 1 699 resi¬ 
dencies (higher internships) in which advanced instruction 
can be obtamed m any one of the various specialties A list 
published shows where such residencies can be obtained. 

(c) As a result of investigations conducted during the year, 
instead of the provisional list of 162 clinical laboratories pub¬ 
lished a year ago there is now a reliable list of 145 such 
laboratories which have been approved 

Ndhse Teaininc Schools 

The Hospital Number, published ilarch 12, contains elab¬ 
orate statistics regarding nurse training schools m the United 


niiiaining at that time in class \ medical schools There 
Were twenty-three vacancies in the first year classes, and 
these Were probably filled by the time the college session 
was opened 

4 The supplv ot physicians m the United States is 133 
tor each 100 000 people as compared with 92 in Great Britain 
77 m Switzerland 73 in lapan 35 m France and 28 in 
Sweden The numbers of graduates of medical schools m 
the United States each vear is also gradually increasing 

5 The present-dav methods of combating diseases have 
been developed mostly in tlie last thirtv years and include 
many highly technical procedures which require a high 
degree of skill for their successful use In skilled hands 
these methods are saving thousands of lives but if attempted 
by untrained or inexpert practitioners they are highly 
dangerous and may have disastrous results 

6 Progress is being made m shortening the course of gram¬ 
mar and high school education which is saving one or more 
years of time for many students Another year ot valuable 
time can be saved through a more general adoption of the 
quarter system and the Use of summer months which are now 
being wasted in overlong vacation periods 


7 The tendency toward specialization is due to the greatly 
increased knowledge of medicine and the multiplicity ot 
highly technical methods ot treatment. Such spenalization 
need not cause amciety or be deplored The danger is not 
from specialization itself but irom those who pose as spe 
ejahsts who have not secured the additional essential knowl¬ 
edge or skill m such specialties 


- - - lor tnose intending to limit 

their prac^ce IS through advanced internships or rLidencTes 
in hospitals where, following the.r year ot hospital interTshm 
ffie young physicians spend from one to three years aTre^i- 
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9 The future practice of medicine promises to deal more 
largely with the pre\ention of disease—of keeping people well 
rather than merely curing them when sick Through thorough 
examinations by reputable physicians the public, it is believed, 
can be induced to undergo periodic health examinations 
wliereby disease processes may be discovered and checked 
in their incipience 

10 The marvelous development of hospitals during the last 
twenty years has closelv followed the similarly remarkable 
developments of medical knowledge and medical education 
Hospitals are now a highly important factor also m both 
medical education and practice, and tlieir future improienient 
depends mainlj on (a) the further de\elopmcnt of their edu¬ 
cational function, (6) a more general use of necropsies on 
larger percentages of deaths occurring in the hospitals, 
(c) a more general use of clinical-pathologic conferences in 
hospitals, and (d) a further de\clopment in them of the spirit 
of iiuestigation and research 

11 The most important factor m every hospital is the 
inamtcnance of a high moral and professional standard on 
tlic part of those wlio arc admitted to the staff or who are 
permitted to care for patients in the hospital 

Speci\l Items 

The attention of the House of Delegates is directed par¬ 
ticularly to the three follow'ing items 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE GRADING OF NURSING 

SCHOOLS 

A separate report shows in detail tlie various steps in the 
deeelopment of the present Committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools, of which Dr William Darrach is the dele¬ 
gate of the American Medical Association and who also is 
chairman This report is again presented for such action as 
the House of Delegates may care to take m the matter The 
Council’s recommendation is that, as the survey being carried 
on by this committee is what was recommended m 1923 by 
the special committee of which Dr Robert W Lovett was 
chairman, the survey has been well planned, and an excel¬ 
lent beginning has been made—in the unanimous opinion of 
the Council, the scheme is worthy of receiving both the moral 
and the financial support of the Association 


MEDIC\L ETHICS 

At the Council's February conference the chairman's address 
dealt with the subject of medical ethics, which was followed 
by a prolonged discussion The Council also received a note 
from the Board of Trustees urging that something be done 
to stimulate better teaching of medical ethics m medical 
schools A subcommittee appointed for the purpose, of which 
President-Elect Jackson w'as a member, brought in the fol¬ 
lowing report, which was unanimously adopted by the Council 

The Council on ]\Iedical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association recommends to the Association of American Medical 
Colleges that adequate instruction in the traditions and principles of med 
ical ethics be included in the required curriculum of all medical students 
While realizing that the subject is nou touched upon in all schools and 
that its principles can be inculcated b> example yet the Council believes 
that detailed and sjnipathctic explanation of the “Principles of Medical 
Ethics” as formulated b\ the American Medical Association should be the 
minimum of the formal instruction gi\cn in medical schools 

The Council suggests that the subjects of medical economics, medical 
jurisprudence medical history and perhaps also in some instances pas 
(oral medicine might be comemently grouped with that of medical ethics 
under the general title of the Social Relations of the Physician ” 

The Council recommends also to the American medical profession 
through It national, state and local organizations that it seek to adequately 
familiarize its members with the same material suggested for medical 
students 


A REQUIREMENT OF NECROPSIES IN HOSPITALS APPROVED 
TOR INTERNS 

At the Council’s business meeting held Feb 13, 1927, a 
>port was presented showing for each of the hospitals 
nnroved for internships the percentage of deaths on which 
Pcropsics were held during 1926 The result showed that out 
f 575 such hospitals there were nineteen m which necropsies 
,ere not held or regarding which no record was kept or no 
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come to be reeosmeed as a„ ,„dex ol the hospital’s gene” 

5Su“emen, 

1 ^’ ■'ospital Will be approved for the traimne 

of mterns which does not have a record of necropsies on at least in rJ 
«nt of all deaths in the hospital each year, that after Jan 1. 19^9 
minnnum requirement will be 15 per cent, and that the hospitals on Z 
rcquirc^nt percentages be promptly notified of tin. 


Rcspectfull> submitted 

Council on Medical Education and Hospitvls 

Arthur D Bevan, Chairmaa 
WdVLTER F Don \ldson 
Merritte W Irelwd 
William Pepper 
Samuel W Welch 
Ran Lyman Wilbur 
Louis B Wilson 
N P Colwell, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC 
ASSEMBLY 

To the j\/eiiibcis of tiu House of Delegates of the ‘liiiericait 
Medical Association 

The Council on Scientific Assembly held its regular aiiiuial 
meeting iii Chicago, Nov 6, 1926 In the interim before and 
after the annual meeting, the affairs of the Scientific Assem¬ 
bly have been conducted through correspondence 


Assignments for Section Meetings at W\shington 

Session 

The meeting hours of the sections at the Seventy-Eighth 
Annual Session ha\c been assigned as follows 


Morning 

Practice of Medicine 
Obstetrics Gjiiccology and •tbdom 
inal Surgery 

Laryngology, Otology and Rliiiiology 
Pathology and Ph>sioIogy 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Urology 

Preventive and Industrial Medicine 
and Public ffcaJth 


Afternoon 
Diseases of Children 
Surgerv, General and Abdominal 
Ophthalmology 

pharmacology and Therapeutics 
Nervous aud ilenfal Diseases 
Dermatology and Syphilology 
Gastro Enteiology and Proctology 
Radiology 


Annual Conierence of Section Secretaries 

The regular annual conference of secretaries of the sec¬ 
tions w'lth the Council on Scientific Assembly was held m 
Chicago, Nov 6, 1926 All but two sections were represented. 
Arrangements for the programs of all the sections and impor¬ 
tant matters in connection with the Washington session were 
considered 

This Council has done what it could to encourage llit 
development of the Scientific Exhibit and collaboration 
between that department and the Scientific Sections It is 
gratifying to note the growing tendency to use the Scieiiti/ic 
Exhibit for the purpose of illustrating and elaborating papers 
presented before the sections dealing with important scieiitihc 
subjects The Council has also been much pleased to observe 
the development of exhibits prepared by individual sections 
of the Scientific Assembly winch have constituted mportwi 
features of the Scientific Exhibit at recent annual sessions 

Respectfully submitted 

J Shelton Horslev, Chairmin 
E S Judd 
Roger S Morris 
F P Gengenbach 
J E Lane 

Jabez North Jackson, 

President-Elect 

Morris Fishbein, ^Ln officio 
Editor, The Journvl 
Olin West, Secrctar> 
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report of the advisory committee 

ON TRACHOMA AMONG THE INDIANS 

Sinn. tlK last r.iiort nadc lo iIk Housi. ot Dukt.al.s m 
Dallas m 1920 jour cominuti-i. Ins Ind tin. opportunit\ ot 
making omo i^r oinl ob.Lr\aiioii5 m r.aard to trachonni 
among Indians in duTi-rciu localitK^ 

Last spruit, at the iiuiiatton ot the National Committee tor 
the Prc.nlion ot Bln due- , Dr Wilder m aimj^j avitli 
Dr B r Ro.er, niedieal director ot the Isatioiial Comnutlce, 

Dr Hollonav ot Phil uk’phia and Ur \ udkm ot Ne\ 
Ha\eii \iMted se\eral ot the revertatioiis schools and hos¬ 
pitals ot the Indians in Oklahoma, pariicularlj those near 
Lawton Port Sill, Vnadarko and Pawhuska 
Last autumn, two other nieiiibers ot .our committee 
Dr W C Pose, and Dr P I Proctor \isited ami nispeeted 
some ot the most important Indian schools and hospitals at 
UbuquerfiLe \ M Port Defiance Ariz and Ri.erside C ihi 
The. also .isited a number ot Ind an \illages such as banta 
Gara, Laqena and \coina in New Mexico 
In these tours we had the cordial assistance of the Seeretar. 
ot the Interior Dr Hubert \\ ork, and the Commissioner ot 
Indian Affairs, Mr John H Burl e who instructed the suiier- 
intendents agents and others to gi.e Us all iiecessarj aid 
From wlut was seen we got the impression that trachoma 
Is net as widespread nor as se.ere in character among the 
Induns ot Oklahoma as ..e expected to find it judging irom 
reports and accounts that had been read This niaj he due 
to the itnpro.ed ph.sical conditions of housing and sanitation 
that lia.e been brought about b. the department 
Howc.er among the Yaamios and other Indians of \rizoiia 
and New Alexico the disease is much more pre.aleiit and 
more se.ere Here different conditions of luc obtain The 
majontj h.e in cabins tliat are ill .entilatcd and unli.gientc 
Man. ot them h.e a nomadic shepherd’s hie .ery pnmiti.e 
and are exposed to the irritating dust of the desert ..hich 
..ould aggra.ate an. eje disease that might be present 
It is estimated tliat 25 per cent or more of the Na.ajos and 
Pueblo tribes inhabiting this region lia.e trachoma ..Inch was 
seen in all stages and degrees of sc.entj b> the members of 
our committee. 

Some jears ago the go.ernment made the education ot 
Indian children obhgatoo nnd when attendance at some da> 
school ..-as impossible, required residence in one of the Indian 
boardm,, scliools There are inanj such m the \anous Indian 
rcscnations, and our committee has .isited a number ot them, 
VIZ. Fort Sill and Ri.erside schools near La..ton Okla 
and those at Albuquerque, X AI, Fort Defiance Ariz and 
Ri.erside, Calif 

From our obser.ations, these schools arc ..ell equipped and 
well mamtamed Thej are sanitarj and clean and e. er> effort 
IS made to pre.ent the outbreak or spread of disease. Ho..- 
e.er, there are manj cases of trachoma among the pupils and 
there can be no doubt that manj children ..ho .vere .vdl when 
entenng the school contract the disease .vhile m residence 
The decision of the go.ernment to con.ert tlie school at 
Fopt Defiance into a trachoma hospital school, transferring all 
children with ..ell ejes to other schools ..here there is no 
trachoma and filling their places ..nth children affected .v 4 h 
trachoma, is much to be commended. Afflicted children ..ill 
he kept m this school until cured and no longer capable ot 
intectmg others At the same tune they .vill receive as much 
educational and vocational traimng as the condition of their 
ces allows 

This plan was put in operation, Jan 1, 1927 and it is unaer- 
stood that It will be extended to other reservations if it is 
productive of expected good results at Fort Defiance 

As attendance at school is obligator! on the Inman children, 
the importance ot this step cannot be overestimated, and the 
go.ernment is to be commended for its action. 

Improved sanitation m living conditions and better habits of 
personal hjgiene will do much to stamp out the disease In 
the course of time, as successive classes of Indians are gradu¬ 
ated irom the schools where thej receive instruction in hygiene, 
the manner ot living of the Indians will be improved and con- 
uiUeris la.ormg the spread ot trachoma will disappear 

In the meantime much can be done to educate the adult 
tndian, and we would recommend the extension of the com- 
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III iiiilv Cc/i/.r xdui at schools and trading posts, lollownig the 
plan already adopted hj the government, where the Indian may 
ri-Ccuc instruction in pcfaunal 

preterably I), graduates oi the Indian schools or bj Indian 
girls who have been trained as nurses 

Si ch persons or others interested m the . orl could be 
eii^a^ed as field workers who it properly trained, would not 
only liisco.er new or relapsing cases and send them to the 
hospitals but would also aid m the alter or home treatment 
presented by the doctors The inissionar. \ orl that such field 
workers could do in the way ot teaching simple hjgiene would 
he invaluable We were impressed with the truth ot this by 
the results we si. ot the efforts ot a devoted field worker 
near Xiiadarko Okla 

The pli.siciaiis ot the Indian Medical Service whom . c 
met seemed to he devoted and skiliul For the most part, 
their treatiiient of the dise ise is in our opinion wise and con¬ 
servative 

Seine time ago the go.ernment appointed tliree ph.siciaiis 
oi the Indian Medical Scr ice to travel over tlic field and 
clean up’ the disease W'e doubt the efficacj ot such a cam¬ 
paign tor trachoma is a disease that demands continuous 
alter treatment and cannot be eured by one radical treatment 
operative or otherwise We v.ould rather recommend the 
establishment ot more special trachoma hospitals better 
equipped but similar to that which the Indian Department has 
established at Mbuqiierque . here affected Indians who cannot 
be cared for in the schools may receive treatment 

We think the government has shown wisdom in securing the 
cooperation oi Public Health officers to supervise the work 
oi the Indian Medical Department and also is to be com- 
nicnded tor carrying on patliolOoic and bacteriologic studies to 
determine it possible, the cause ot trachoma 

\rxold Kx \pp, 

F I FhtocTOB 
W CwipnELi. Posen, 

Willi\M H W'ilder, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMI.UTTEE ON NURSES AND 
NURSING EDUCATION 
To the floiLSi. of Di-Lijohs 

At the last session ot the House of Delegates, held m Dallas, 
in 1926, the lollowmg resolution was adopted 

likSoLi-d That there u a great need throaghout the country for a 
basic trained nurse and that all pupil or student nurses shall receive 
basic traimng in training schools connected vilh hospitals giving courses 
of two jears The curriculum should be tborougfal. re.ased so as to 
provide bedside instrucuon class room lectures and demonstrations and 
above all the tcacbing of the art of nursing by precept and example 
so as properly lo ht the pupils or students for their work as nuraes 
in the hospitals and in the homes. 

Graduates after passing the state exammauon should be registered 
as trained or if preferred registered nurses Such trained or regis 
tered nurses may become public health or other spcciall> designated 
nurses after being properl) admitted to pcstgradnatc schools for nurses 
and passing the required examination 

R^soh ed That the Board ot Trustees appoint a committee on nurses 
and nursing education to m.cstigate and report to the next House ot 
Delegates the results of its investigation and construcli.e thought on the 
nursing question and especiall) on the subject of mercasmg the number 
of bedside nurses throughout the several states the Committee on 
Xurses to be empowered to confer uaih the ^sauonal Nurses Assomation 
hospitals and other committees having similar objects 


Ihe following committee was appointed Dr Frank Bil¬ 
lings OI Chicago, Dr James R Bloss ot Huntington, W Va 
Dr H AI Johnson of Dawson Alinn., Mr W E Alnsgrave 
or San Francisco, Dr Stewart R. Roberts of Atlanta Ga 
Dr C W W'^aggoner ot Toledo, Ohio, and Dr \ B van 
Etten of New York, chairman. “ 

n "'^smg question 

in the United States, m Europe and in Canada, has reviewed 

the vanous sm^ 

that have been made by committees from the American Aledical 
^soaation, irom state medical societies, from nurses’ org^tz”- 
hoi^ and trom other groups and while your committee Realizes 
ttet greatly dupheated effort has not led to a satisfactory solu- 

these efforts have not been r-xilly 
wasted because there has been collected a large body oi op mon 
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and historical fact winch may be of valuable assistance in 
guiding the evolution of the nursing service into channels of 
orderly, practical usefulness to the patient, who is our chief 
concern and to the physician, who is responsible for the care of 
tile patient 

Although the geographic distribution of your committee has 
made frequent meetings impossible, a very lively round-robin 
correspondence has been carried on through the chairman, each 
member of the committee making six copies of his letters, so 
that all have been actively involved m the current discussion of 
all questions 

Your committee sustained a great loss through the death of 
one of Its most valuable members. Dr William E Musgrave 
of California, whose reports on the nursing situation in Cali¬ 
fornia and the West and whose correspondence with many 
nursing agencies have been most helpful 

The following questionnaire was sent to the members of 
the committee, who in turn transmitted it to others in their 
sections of the countrj The answers build up a mass of 
opinion which is worthy of respect, much of which is worth 
publishing, but which is too voluminous to appear m full at 
this time 

QUESTIOXNAIRE 

1 Is there a shortage of nurses in >our part of the country? Is it 
as acute as it was fi\c years ago’ What is the reason for it? 

2 What proportion of the nurses graduating from your hospitals 
become permanently located in the vicinity or continue as nurses? 

3 What has been the average per capita cost of conducting your 
I raining schools during the past five years? How many girls have been 
in training during that time’ How long in training’ Are the classes 
full’ How many fail to complete the courses, and why, and at what 
period of training’ 

•1 Can you estimate the monetary value to the hospital of the service 
rendered by the students’ Can you estimate the number of hours of 
actual bedside service during training rendered by pupil nurses? Wbat 
IS the percentage of time given to class room and study? How long is 
the period of training in your hospitals’ Would you recommend read 
justnient of relative amounts of didactic and practical training? How? 

5 What should be the minimum requirements for entrance to a 
training school? 

6 Arc you satisfied that the curriculum recommended by your state 
department of education is well adapted for properly training bedside 
nurses or for teaching the art of nursing’ 

7 How much school time is needed to develop a bedside nurse? 
How much for practice’ How much for theory? 

8 Give reason why more time should not be given to teaching the 
pupil the art of nursing by demonstration 

9 What IS the smallest hospital, rated by number of beds, that you 
would consider competent to graduate the basic nurse’ 

10 Do you think a basic nurse can be graduated in two years or 
less? Do you think three years necessary to develop the basic nurse’ 

11 Do you consider the training of the basic nurse also a preliminary 
necessity for nurses who practice specialties such as public health or 
social service? 

REPLIES 

Other correspondence carrying additional questions has been 
current with every state in the union and with Canada, bringing 
much interesting discussion, from which your committee presents 
deductions which have influenced our arguments and recom¬ 
mendations 

A brief resume and averaging of the replies to question¬ 
naires and other questions from twenty-three states and two 
provinces reflects (1) No shortage of nurses except m rural 
regions, an increasing supply during the last five years (2) 
Fifty per cent of graduates remaining in the vicinitv of their 
nursing schools (3) The per capita cost of conducting train¬ 
ing schools varying from $423 to $1,000 The classes usually 
well filled, an average of one tlnrd completing the traimiig 
course (4) Estimates of the monetary value of student nurses 
service to the hospital varying trom $600 to $1,080 a year The 
hours of service rendered varying from 5,300 to 9,300 The 
percentage of class room and study averaging from 10 to 12 
per cent The period of training from two to three years 
Nearly all favored readjustment of relative amounts of didactic 
and practical training (5) Reijuirements for entrance to 
iraning schools ranging from grammar school to high senool 
graduation (6) Some find the curriculum satisfactor}, some 
say “the curriculum is absurd ” (7) Two years’ average time 

needed to develop a bedside nurse Ratio of pract’ce to theory 
ranges from 12 to 1 to 2 to ’ (81 All agreed on the impoi- 

lance of teaching the art of nursing bv demonstration (J) 
From fifty to 150 beds in a general hospital needed to develop 
the basic nurse (10) Most of the answers favored two years. 


Roberts of our committee, after three 
reports his impressions in the following 

March 16, 1927 


Jour. V vr A 
April 9, I917 

wliatever the training no economic relief was given to the 
patient because nearly all charged the same fee, and the wide 
differences in opinion and statements of fact indicate that while 
each one of these subjects needs intensive detailed study the 
most important work for any committee to attempt is seeking 
a way to distribute the present nursing supply to the consumer 
the sick patient ’ 

Dr Stewart R 
montlis in Europe, 
letter 

My dear Dr van Etten 

About December first, 1926, I wrote to you that I would send a 
summary on my return from Europe of my findings on the nursing 
problem pertaining to the work of this committee Below is a summary 
of my impressions 

1 In Germany, two-year courses are offered to nurses which permit 
them to enter on nursing after this course of training is completed If a 
nurse takes this two j ear course and desires to be an obstetnc nurse 
she must take another year in obstetric nursing Or, if she wishes 
her course to be a three year course and include obstetrics, she may 
remsin in training the full three years 

At the end of every five years the German nurse must take a 
postgraduate course in nursing from one to three months 

2 Ireland, Scotland and England pursue the three year plan for a 
nurses training except, if a nurse desires to be a fever nurse which 
means to nurse patients with infectious diseases—typhoid, diphtheria, 
scarlet fc\cr ct cetera—she must take an extra six months course 
Hospitals for infectious diseases are separate from other hospitals 

3 In Austria a regime similar to the German custom is pursued, 
except It seems that in Vienna a more rigid three year course is the law 

In these countries I notice two great differences between the nurse 
of our country and there I am now speaking generally and not 
particularly There arc, of course, exceptions on both sides of the 
AUantfe. But in general the nurse in Europe is 

(а) Devoted to her calling as a profession, 13 exceedingly sympathetic 
and tender with the sick, and seems to lack the desire for rich dress 
or social ambition or the effort to use nursing as a stepping stone to 
marriage 

( б ) The European nurse docs not seem to look on nursing as a 

means to receive large fees but rather to receive a comfortable living 
in which she is satisfied For example, the fee for the private nurse 
in Europe is approximately three guineas a week, or about $15 in oim 
money It may run up, in very wealthy families, to from $20 to $25 a 
week In institutions the rates run from £40, £60 to £100 a year, which 
in American money would be $200 $300 and $500 a year with 

room, board and laundry 

The nurses in Ireland Scotland England and Vienna impress me as 
being far more interested in medicine and learning than the average 
nurse certaiuly is in the southern part of the United States. There is 
a devotion to nursing on their part, of itself and for itself If the 
nurse receives a call to a case she considers it her duty to respond, 
whereas certainly in the South nurses refuse to nurse outside the 
hospitals with perfect independence or refuse to go outside the larger 
cities to the smaller towns 

(c) But there is a vast difference between the legal control of nursing 

in the states of our country and the legal control of nursmg in countnes 
above mentioned For example, in. my own state Georgia, the laws 
of the state relating to nurses and nursing are formulated by the nurses 
association itself — the Georgia Nurses’ Association They were easdy 
put through the legislature, signed by the governor and became law 
The nurses c-xamiiiations arc given by the officers, who arc nurses 
themselves, of the Georgia Nurses’ Association, and the whole nursing 
pioblcm IS managed for by and with nurses, whereas the very contrary 
condition prevails in all the countries I have mentioned There may 
be one or two nurses on the nursing council in the Irish Free State 
or Scotland or England, but the laws are formulated by physicians 
who are the leading men in the profession—the internist, surgeon etc, 
and otlier leading men of the profession forming this council or board, 
and from them come the laws, rules and regulations and not from tfle 
nurses themselves , , 

(d) 1 urthcrniore, there is a vast difference between the methods 

examination Three forms are given to a nurse by this nursing 
First a written second an oral and third a practical examination 
examination for graduation is considered a very 'Y" .,, 3 „ 

It IS not in the hands of the hospital but is usually held in the hospital 
where opportunity is offered to sec the conduct of the nurse 

contact with the patient .horter 

To summarize Germany alone seems to feel the necessity f 

oursex for nurses ... r nnH ibo*e 

The nursing profession in Europe is a devoted professio 
fees are regulated by the council composed of physicians and not by 
councils composed of nurses, as in this country ^ j 

It IS suggested as the result of the 
committee consider three grades of nurses for the United Statu 
respectively as one, two and three year nurses 
might well be known as a nursing aide, which would by c 
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The tuo\iur luir i- li hnowii ai a i UiU lutic -ni 
the three)cor a5 a of traincJ nurse 

U vs veil that once cM.r\ three )cira ; nur:.c Ic required o 

uVe a n onth ■» po t^raduatc covu e u ^ rtcogtwzcd vtvstjlviu<m tu he 
hitcvl h> ihu ejmmuicc or b> the Cv-uwcU on ^(cU^eal hUucation atm 
Hospitals of the \mcriean Me heal \ o^iat on 

It IS further s\tvte»tcil that the ih><cians of etch state lake *v rrorc 
(ueir imcreat in the nur int» ituation tin! Ixcorrie mcinlicra or th- 
nui boards and that tins cunnutvec eUt.h.c t imc Mich r-Uo b 
phjsieian n embers and nurse n embers on tho c haatds \ud in ''ad 
of erJmar> stale c^amvuat^ons that there houM be a ilirccfold exam 
inatioT of the ore tno and three >car tuvr c> oral nnltun and pravtieal 
In dt<^uj>niK tbi 3 nutter \>ilh the sup^nn cudent of the Ko)aI 
lourmar) at Olasbois where L ter worked we nuitutU> reaehed 
the coiclu^ion that as a raattcr of f-el and truth tire reason the nurse 
was pnmanl) held in the ho pita! (or three and four >cirs (tour ^cats 
was the rule lo itnx ho pita) in Cila ^ow) is> that the hrspital watted 
£r«.ni the nurse jU ih- free work it coul I bct vii service lo the raticuU 
And It the hospital did not demand the lun^ linvc scrwec and ma^c a 
50od t*a.dc to keep joung women a'l'.l bj so doing nurse the jaticnl-j 
at a less expen c the nurses could be trained jtv't ai well m from one 
to two jears To lUuslra c this point In the btavtcd Sntcj a nan 
receives a degree of doctors irainiug in four >car» eight rionths term 
lo the Near or thirt> two nontlu luul uhcrcoj a nur ni_ dcgrct, 
requires three jears of twelve rronth allowing onl) two weds \-icaimti 
a year or a total of thirtj four and a h-i£ months The mcdual 
student receives the higher degree m two and a half months Ic s litnc 
It IS the sclhsb demand of the ho pilnU for service on the tart of nur s 
that has necessitated this apparent!) lung traininf and the iramiiig 
of the nurse herself lus large!) been a sccondar) rrultcr 

Funhennorc large numbers of these girls in our country cn cr on 
inunmg as a n-allcr oC Cinancul ncccssu> Thc> otiginate *n the 
average cemmunily from homes without sui^cicnt nnancial rciourcci 
to enable them to take an expensive cour c of traintng in any other 
line of worlc and necessarily enter the hospital because the hospital 
furnishes room and board and a small monthly stipend 

\«T truly yours Sitwrrr U Uobebts 


\our commtUce reports aclisc m\cstisation earned on bj 
e\er 5 member of tlic coramntcc of the economic educational 
and ethical dccelopment and relationship ot the nursing sere ice 
and submits the tollowing bill of complaints statements ot 
fact, argumaits m support ot susg<-sted remedies, and rcconi- 
tncndations. 

COMPOINTS 

The public, representing the patient, complains ot unsatis- 
lactory senice in details ot personal care and household 
adjustment, and desires citlicr the most highly trained and 
highly educated nurses or some helpful persons of sufficient 
intelligence to carry out ordinary directions for the care and 
leeding ot the imalided or sick in bed 

The patient complains that he is unable to pay tlie salar\ 
of the first group, plus food, and cannot disco\er a sufficient 
supply ot the second group at prices uithin his means 

The patient uho is sick in bed t%\ent>-four hours a das 
reports tliat he must either be able to pay §16 or §14 or §10 or 
v3 a day (plus food) for varying degrees of care or be 
hospitalized. 

The patient who desires private nurses in private rooms in 
ospitals complains of being unable to avoid these maximum 
costs A college professor recently reported his bill for private 
uerses in one of our large hospitals at §17 a day §4 a day 
JMre than his income. The patient m the ward complains that 
e must go there with ten twenty or forty others in order to be 
c to pay his way The hospital cannot keep him through 
us con ralescence and he returns to his home still needing 
nursing care that he cannot buy at a low enough price to be 
covered by the family budget. 

Physicians complain that nurses are unwnllmg to serve every 
sort of patient will not go to obstetrics, or contagion, or male 
paUMts, or babies, or night duty, or twenty-four hour duty 
the month, or suburban patients, or go to the country 
prepare and serve patients’ food or keep the patients room 
c caned, or perform other comforting domestic serv ice 

Phy sicians complain that some nurses are too highly educated 
° be nurses, are imwitlmg to follow the spirit or the letter 
« nicdical orders, substitute their own opinions for those 
ceady expressed by physiaans, change or omit medication 
vitliout seeking advice, assume undue responsibility, undertake 
lagnosis or treatment of minor cases, advise surgical measures 
designate operators, and invade the field of the general 
practitioner 

Physicians complam that schools ot nursmg feed the nurses 
“"'^Sested theory and relegate so much practical 
to servants that many nurses are quite unable to adjust 


tiiuiueivcs lo homclv conditions Oik man says^ ‘\uur liigh 
v.It s iiirsc doci> not know how to po ich an Cp,c 

'> ur'ts complain of over-much menial lalior ot exhausting 
work ot long hours, of excessive cxtrT-nursmg deiiuiids, t-l 
irregular living, of loss of social opporliimiy, oi seisonal 
occupation, of an avenge ot eight montlis’ v eirk out oi the 
vear, repre'enting tii average iinxinnmi wage, if the' receive 
§8 a day or §1,020 a vear, that they reach this maximum 
inimcdiaitly on graduitioii it ever, and experience a diminishnig 
scale ot average einplovnicnt to a little past their fiitietli year 
ot age, V hell they are Worn out and liave faded to provide 
a tuture lor themselves througli savings or pension 

Forty per cent ot them are plaiiiimg to leave private dul^ 
nursing lo enter public lieaith or nidustrnt or iiotitutional 
nursing or commercial liie lor three reasons (1) to secure 
regular yearlv emplovnient (2) an eight hour day with regul ir 
v-icaiioivs and Sunday s and nights lor rest and recreation, an 1 
(3) a prospeet ot providing for sickness and old age Tht^ 
express no regret at leaving the household service ol the ricli 
but only an acute sense ot loss in their financial nubility tj 
enjoy the privilege oi serving the sick poor They say tliey 
love nursing but caiuiot afford to continue lU 

Your coiiiinitlcc sympathizes with the complaints ot tie 
public representing the patient wliosc needs offer the iinincdiate 
and most important reason tor this study Your comniiUee 
Lei e es tiiat the Complaints ot the physicians are justified only 
by irdi idnal experiences m contact v ith unusual atypical 
persciiahlies that are occasionally met in all professions, even 
in the medical profession 

Your committee believes that the complaints oi the nurses 
reflect the economic evolution ot a group of workers sincerely 
trying to render the best jxiSsiblc social service Our reports 
irom large schools of nursing that their classes are well filled 
prompts us to ask vvliy voung women should enter a difficult 
and disappointing proicssion which ilicir older sisters are 
leavmg 

CLtlRlCULUU 

\our committee u> not prepared to discuss the curriculum 
except to say that the general impression is that it is over¬ 
loaded and that an effort should be made to reduce it to 
practical, simple nursing limits 

It would appear that the curriculum has been built up by 
specialists, each one rating his owai line as the most important, 
always and forever adding never pruning his course, until tJie 
result 13 almost unteachable 

\\c have just received an examination pajicr prepared by 
a physician as the final examination covering his course 
of sixteen hours in the nursing of mental and nervous diseases 


EX taiix tTIOX 


1 Name fi\c different groups of pa>cho3i3 

2. What 13 the outstanding clinical 3>mptom of manic-deprcai %e 
ps) chosis ? 

3 (a) What are morbid tear* called^ (6) Define delusion lUuoJom 

4 What nursing procedures are nccessar) m this group' 

5 What do you understand by a psychopathic personalit) ' 

6 Name the inhibitor or brake in (o) Mscenil lc\cl of the nervous 
s>stcm (^> sensory motor Ie\cl of the nervous sjstcra (c) ps>cluc level 
of the nervous ijstcm 

7 Define (a) Rombergs sign (b) Argyll Robertson pupiL 

S, What are the characteristic signs of a lesion in the upper neuron 
of the nervous system’ 

9 da) Desenbe a reflex arc (b) Name three parts lo a red x 
arc 


I'j siiioc a uLsease 


- --— i^cixpuciai nervous system, 

11 Name a disease of the lower motor neuron 

12 \\ hat u the function of the third cranial nerve’ 

cari"’ -t’ of -rd 

Ja (b) Spaslic gait 

affected’ ^ * Peripheral disease and nhat nerve is 


^y graduating nurse who can pass this paper seems to us 
to have passed beyond the boundaries of nursing into a field 
which is very close to the practice ot med.cm™ 

Kevision of the curriculum should be attempted but only 

iSLrstirc- & .r 

STPPLY OF XtiaSES 

no shortage for 

country as a whole, an abundant supply for cuJ, and 
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faults of distribution seriously affecting rural districts It 
would seem that no artifice could be devised to correct this 
condition, 57 per cent of our people are urban and the popula¬ 
tion will continue to flow to and from towns following purely 
economic leads Strategically placed hospitals and good roads 
would seem to be the only relief available for the rural 
districts 

Using our study m the state of New York as illustrative 
and because we have more completely detailed information from 
New York than from other states, we quote from a census of 
nurses m the state of New York and the distribution of nurses’ 
services, dated Jan 12, 1927 Nurses are classified as follows 
student nurses , private duty, institutional, executive, public 
health, industrial, school nursing, district visiting, tubercu¬ 
losis , matermtj Seventy-eight per cent of the total are student 
nurses, pruate duty and district visiting nurses, all giving 
bedside nursing care Outside this census arc a large number 
of nurses who ha%e graduated from schools of nursing in other 
states and arc not registered m the state of New York, who are 
carrying on their profession through commercial registries, 
private hospitals, and so on, and the hundreds of so-called 
undergraduate and practical nurses who arc given some sort 
of nursing care It is safe to estimate that tlicrc is at least 
one person to every 200 of the population of the state of New 
York practicing with the title of nurse or attendant There is 
no shortage of nurses in the large cities The county of New 
\ork has one registered nurse to every 217 of its population 


Jour a ,I i 
April 9, 192) 

The accompanying table, made from official records sliows 
the number and distribution of registered nurses by countie, 
in New York State and the ratio of nurses to population 
Investigation seems to show that the nursing problem is 
concerned not so much with supply and demand as with distri 
bution and economics As one man said, there is no lack of 
nurses, but a lack of people who can afford to pay for tlieir 
services This docs not mean that the registered nurse is 

overpaid it means simply that the nursmg service provided 
docs not meet the nursing needs of the patient While tlic 
doctors complain of a nursing shortage, the nurses say they 
arc idle during a quarter of their time There is evidently 
a lack of coordination somewhere 

In recent years the supply of bedside nurses has been 
decreased by the fact that many nurses go into special fields 
Some nurses have also limited their services by selecting types 
of duty rather than being willing to work whenever and wher¬ 
ever called liloreover, there is a great deal of luxury nursing 
A registered nurse is called for a mild case of illness or is 
retained as a companion after the need has passed She is 
called to care for children while the mother goes away The 
appreciation of the personal care of tlie patient has increased, 
and the physician orders a nurse without regard as to whether 
or not the patient is able to afford one The family, anxious 
under the strain of illness, wishes to leave nothing undone that 
might make for the patient’s comfort Or perhaps the nurse 
IS employed simply as a matter of social prestige It is true 


Distribution of Nursing Service in A^ezu Yoik State, Jou 12, 1927, Based on Number of Annual 

Registration Certificates Issued to Date 


Counties 


Populu 

tion 


Student 

^urse^ 


Albany 

Alletany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cuttaraukus 

Cayueu 

CbautauQua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutches. 

Brie 

Dssex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jeflersoii 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomeri 

Nassau 

NowLork , 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Osw ego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensellaer 

Klebmond 

Rockland 

St Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suflolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westcliester 

Wyoming 

"Yates 


107138 
3S815 
872 108 
135 000 
73,778 
05,344 
128,100 
72^02 
35 010 
40,145 
42,720 
31,051 
43 452 
00 028 
003 010 
32,042 
45,015 
40,028 
43,420 
28,207 
4,242 
06,708 
85,776 
2 203,001 
21,713 
30,204 
40,607 
302,174 
61 385 
207,040 
1,015,020 
133 437 
100,480 
270,000 
56,240 
125 620 
30,002 
71,401 
47,404 

12 500 
713,801 
118 420 
138 277 

60,470 
91,800 
66 606 
110,708 
21,665 

13 466 
26 303 
82,176 

143,208 
40 102 
20,111 
39 659 
83,052 
34,070 
46,661 
61,785 
426,798 
30,827 
17 068 


143 

0 

221 

103 

27 

31 
37 

121 

0 

62 

37 

32 
0 

110 

0T2 

30 
15 
24 

0 

0 

0 

10 

70 

661 

0 

15 

20 

410 

41 

39 

1,013 

85 

223 

381 

150 

62 

0 

31 
0 
0 

152 

170 

33 
0 

141 

34 
67 

0 

0 

34 

36 

60 

0 

0 

47 

60 

30 

9 

0 

228 

0 

0 


Total 


11102,151 


6 791 


Private 

Instltu 

Exccu 

Public 

Indus 

School 

District 

Tuber 

Mater 


Duty 

tlonai 

tivc 

Health 

trial 

Nursing 

Visiting 

culosis 

nity 

Total 

263 

77 

30 

18 

9 

15 

13 

6 

12 

595 

15 

5 

3 

y 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

38 

149 

91 

22 

7 

3 

0 

20 

20 

4 

546 

143 

79 

23 

3 

21 

12 

7 

3 

13 

407 

50 

25 

10 

27 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

148 

84 

IS 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

147 

112 

37 

H 

C 

2 

6 

7 

4 

1 

223 

103 

30 

11 

7 

4 

5 

6 

3 

1 

291 


Ratio 


17 

67 

39 

63 

10 

114 

059 

29 

30 
05 
20 
13 

0 

43 

09 

1,400 

3 

11 

30 

405 

47 

131 

4,581 

84 

245 

273 

129 

120 

3 

43 

45 

6 

300 

160 

70 

21 

54 

66 

127 


3 

26 

02 

73 

8 

12 

61 

83 

61 

20 

7 

476 

0 

18 


11 519 


7 

16 

11 

9 


88 

284 

21 

,3 

6 

11 

1 

0 

17 

35 

464 

1 

15 

8 

173 

13 

22 

1,269 

38 

103 

SO 

35 

59 

7 

15 
21 

6 

78 

so 

56 

12 

41 

16 
17 

2 

3 

68 

28 

158 

6 

0 

19 

19 

7 

12 

6 

169 


6 


3 935 


1 

8 

6 

1 

0 

10 

98 


12 

4 

2 

0 

0 

7 

20 

191 

0 

9 

1 

To 

12 

27 

n7 

16 

28 
33 
12 
10 

1 

4 


0 

49 

17 

12 

4 

5 

6 

7 
0 
0 

8 

5 

20 

0 

0 

10 

2 

3 

1 

0 

88 

2 

1 


1 685 


1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

8 

10 

1 

3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

4 

1 

43 

0 


3 

23 

3 


161 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

14 

7 

6 

0 

3 
0 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 

4 
2 
4 
3 
2 


10 

1 

0 


460 


0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

36 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

£0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

3 

0 

109 

22 

12 

14 


3 
0 
6 
0 
0 

20 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 

4 
1 
8 
0 
0 


608 


1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

12 

36 

1 

3 

4 


2 

0 

4 

3 
68 

0 

1 

4 

oS 

0 

28 

88 

8 

8 

24 

1 

11 

1 

2 

3 

3 

16 

6 

10 

5 
3 

3 
16 

2 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

1 

0 

5 

6 
1 
4 
2 

45 

0 

1 


683 


0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

60 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 


1 

00 

0 

1 

0 

25 

1 

9 

178 

1 

12 

18 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

6 

14 

1 

1 

3 
6 
0 
1 
0 

4 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
1 
0 

3j 

1 

1 


607 


2 

0 

5 
1 
0 
4 

13 

12 

24 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 
2 

26 

0 

0 

0 

10 


1 

65 

3 


0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

18 

3 

19 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 
0 
0 
1 


2 

1 

10 

0 

0 


300 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 
15 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 
33 

0 

1 

0 

7 


6 

03 

4 

2 

7 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

C 

7 

3 
6 
0 

4 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
3 
0 

11 

1 

0 


151 
105 
114 
14 
361 
1,870 
101 
ICO 
108 
42 
18 
0 
105 
230 
3,252 
4 
53 
67 
1289 
139 
265 
8 924 
2j1 

647 

661 

338 

291 

13 

111 


16 

671 

412 

200 

45 

253 

124 

2oS 

7 

8 
140 
146 
335 

13 
17 
151 
160 
117 
53 
19 
1 078 
13 
37 


273 26 624 


1 331 

1 1021 
1 1,607 
831 


493 

444 

677 

218 


1 1,227 


305 

406 

272 


1 3,103 


274 

363 

317 

4;)9 

42j 


1 1033 
1 loC7 


1 635 

1 363 

1 677 

1 6,173 
713 
6 ® 
301 
441 
763 
217 
511 
S03 

103 
471 


1 2 ^ 
1 ws 

1 672 

I 831 
I 1063 
1 2s7 

1 691 

1 

1 3ii2 
1 629 

1 4,*2 

1 3,160 
1 1682 
1 Ibl 
1 662 
1 ru 
1 22^3 
1 1204 
“’Cl 

®1 
£01 
.’T^j 
^•l 
i .^Ti 

1 651 


1 1)9 
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now ai 111 the past that tin. pcopk who caii afford scr\aiil> 
^aaako adoed iiurst, It is hri,d> tho uliito collar man who 
lor cconoiii c rcaboiu is without a iiurbL aiul ib coniplaiiiiiij. 

Is some of the apparent shortage due to the changing conditions 
01 the past ten je'ars wlueh hate so sgiieeze'd Ills sahrj that the 
cost 01 a nurse is practiealh prolitbitite- 

lIOCaLt M.RSI.G 

Hourl> nursing otters a partial solution of the prohlein, 
a solution tliat has as >et lurdU Ixeii tried cNCept among the 
\erj poor That paid hourl> sertice at reasonable rites is 
professioiialh practical and sociall) respectable is an idea tha' 
phjsiciaus would do well to foster ainoiig llicir jiaticiits Be 
this ineans tlic patient is sated the salary ot a full tunc 

registered nurse and the nurse is released for more necess iCt 

duties Organized liourlt nursing should prote most satisiae- 
tort also from the nurses point ot tiett, as it will protide 

her with more regular work, at definite hours with regular 

pat and protision made lor tacatioiis and time off 

In comiection with tlie extension ot hQurI> nursing, ttc niiglit 
do well to studi tlie actitities and practical oiieration ot the 
tisitmg nurse associations llourlj nursing is not at all a nett 
idea it lias simplj neter been ttidel> det eloped among the 
people who are able to paj With the pcnircr classes tins tjpe 
01 nursmg scrtice lias been in succeSslul operation lor jears 
and the mechanism for handling the work has alread> been 
detelopcd and tested m actual practice 

In die ofncial registries in Buffalo, Brookl>n Qiicago and 
Detroit hourlj nursing is now being offered and is utilized 
to some extent, but the public has not jet coiiie to understand 
and appreciate the tailue ot this kind oi iiursni„ and so it has 
been lerj little lit demand It the phjsiciaii will explain the 
hourlj service to his patients aud assist them to make use ot it 
in smtahle cases, the public \ ill graduallj become accustomed 
to the idea and take it as much tor granted as it now does the 
twentj hour or twchc hour nurse 

\ considerable part of the work of manj iisiting nurse 
associations is done in cooperation widi insurance companies 
Imdated bj the ilctropolitan Liie Insurance Companj m 1909 
diis sen ice has spread to almost etcrj state m the union and 
has been attended bj \erj satisfactorj results on both sides to 
the companj and to the polio holder alike 


The text of the amendment reads as follot s 
The term nurses rc>,i5lrj means and includes the husmes of 

onluctiiin any agency bureau office or oilier place for the purp isc 
ot procuring offering- promning or attempting lo provide employment 
or cneagcnicnls for nurses of any binil or any place used as a lotting 
liJiisc for nurses Ihc 1 cci>er of which rccciies telephone calls or 
lies ages of any kind rclalise to Ihc employment of such nur.cs and 
transmits sucli inc-ssakCS or calls to a nurse lodging m hu or he' house 
hy,ty nurses rc„Lstr% that ends out any person to render nuriin„ 
service shall gwe to each applicant and also send to the employer 
of such person within twenty four hours of the time of employment 
a card stating the salary and ciualihealions of the applicant also the 
name on 1 place of the hospital and the length of time of scmcc therein 
or rlhcr caiencncc m nursing ii not in a hospital and whether such 
per on is a graduate trained ccrtilicd registered undergraduate o' 
practical nurse or trained atlcndant and it a graduate, trained ccrtitici 
or icgist..rcd nurse or trained attendant there shall al.o he suited on 
such card the number of the annual registration ccrlilicatc issued to 
such nur c or trained atlcndant by the regents of the university of the 
state of "Vew \ork for the current year and a copy of such card leit 
on iilc for reference m the agency 

In rcgiitcrmi any graduate nurse or iramcd otlcndant sucli nurses 
registry shall place on Us lilc a statement shoving the nurolier and 
dale It the last annual report of such nurse and trained atlcndant 
as shown by the annual rc„istration ccrtibcalc issued liy the regents 
of tJic university of the state of Xcw \ork bucb lilc records so kept 
by such nucics cc^tstry s^iall he open to impcction by any nuthonieil 
a„cnt of the univcrsiiy of the state of Xcw J ork and such agency shall 
submit the lut in full upon rcitucst of such agent 

The law IS cspcciallj in the interest of tin. public which 
Linplovs the nurse 

The law is also in the interest oi the phjsician, who lias 
aasumctl 1 rcspoiisibihtj m advismg or insisting on nursing care 
and who will Iiavt some reasonable assurance bv credentials 
that Ills directions will be laithiullj carried out according 
to tlic ability of tlie certified person who will be sent irom tin. 
certified registry In tact, the law is a step toward ofnciallj 
controlled certified registries which may prove a most practical 
help in the solution of the nursing problem. 

Moreover, an official registry under a competent well paid 
socially minded nurse who knows trom personal c.xperience 
the details ot nursing procedure can do a very valuable work 
along the line of superv ision, X'urscs are almost the only group 
who go out from their preparation at the age oi perfiaps 21 
and practice thenceforth without any supervision and without 
being permanently responsible to any one A. properly organized 
central official registry might do much to improve the morale 
of the profession 


SUBSIDLVR-i XbRSES 

Another possible factor in tlie solution of tlie question is 
some lorm of nursing aide There is a weight of evidence 
to support the opinion that a subsidiary nurse is greatly needed, 
though the tramed attendants prov ided for by law in some states 
do not seem up to the present time to have supplied tlie need. 
One reason for this is that not enough women have taken the 
traimng as yet to make any appreciable difference. Evidently 
somethmg must be done to make the field more attractive. The 
chief difficulty, however, is that the attendants in many cases 
practice mdependently after graduation at nurses fees This 
course, must be stopped. It lias been suggested 
the highest weekly rate for a tramed attendant should be 
vM The most feasible way of regulating this and other matters 
is probably through central official registries 

OFFICIAL BEGISTRIES 

Here is the most immediately practicable tool for attackmg 
the whole problem, one that has already been successfully tried 
m Buffalo, Brooklyn, Chicago and other places Here is an 
agency through which all classes of nursmg service may be 
onestly dispensed according to need The registered nurse 
tnay find private duty, institutional or public service work, or 
lourly nursmg the nursing aide may be kept busy m the line 
or which she is really smted at a fee appropriate to her 
trainmg and undergraduates, graduates of unregistered schools 
and practical nurses all may be properly cared for 

A bill has just passed the legislature in New York and has 
ocome law with the approval of the governor, providing that 
nurses registries shall give to the applicant and send to the 
empfoyer a card statmg the salary and qualifications of the 
applicant thus safeguarding the public and the registered nurse 
agamst abuses arising from the demand for high salaries bv 
^qualified persons ^ 






Another important way to increase the available supply ot 
nursing service is through group nursmg in hospitals This 
has already been successfully tried in some cases and where 
the experiments have not been successful the failure was not 
due to any inherent impracticability m the plan but m most 
cases to unreasorung prejudice There is certainly no practical 
reason why one nurse should not care for three convalescent 
patients m adjommg rooms, tlius reducing tlie patients charge 
and increasing the available supply ol nurses by two It the 
nurses, physicians, hospitals and patients will make an honest 
attempt to cooperate on this point, there is no question but tliat 
the result will be satistactorj to all concerned. 

As nursmg service becomes better distributed, the present 
supply of nurses will reach larther What is true ot the 
question of supply and demand today will not, we hope, contmue 
to be true. Good nurses will always be said to be scarce, for 
they will always be the ones whose services are most m demand, 
but as long as nurses complain oi a large amount ot unemploy-^ 
ment, it hardly seems possible that there can be any vvudespread 
shortage except m times of unusual sickness Employment m 
Ais field wdl always have a seasonal curve, but the same may 
be said of farming, buildmg and even the practice ot medicine 
Is It not *e most important duty of this committee to make 
nnmediate efforts toward the better distribution ot the nu^ng 
service already available^ Let us repeat that no untried Zd^l 

nursmg has been proved feasible 
by the visilmg nurse associations It is no more d.ffi “it to 
orgamze and district a city for privately paid visits E tor 

i ^ amount of nursmg they require 

^ ^^Sistered Ese. ^ 

stud ni ni has always been done in wards, and one 

uduit nurse has been e.xpected to care for from five to eleven 
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patients Surely a giaduaic ought to be able to care for three 
ui adjoining rooms Or must the patient choose between a 
ward bed and a private room with two special nurses? Is there 
to be no other alternative? 

THE BASIC NURSE 

The chairman has submitted the following definition of a 
basic nurse to be trained in two years which has met with wide 
approval 

Tile bisic nurse ts a graduate wlio has couiplctcd a general hospital 
training scliool course in the tlicorj, practice and art of nursing in two 
jc-ars IS fitted to nurse patients cither in a hospital or at home, and is 
eligible tor the degree of Registered Nurse 


OFFICERS 


Jour A M \ 
Apbii, 9, 1927 


- - smucni nurse siiall have Iwd 

one year high school, sixteen states two years, and five require 
h gh school graduation, while three states stipulate the com 
pletion of a grammar school course only, and six have even 
lower requirements 

There remains always the open question whether a subsidiary 
nurse can be or should be provided for the care of mild or 
chronic cases It has been suggested that possibly the older 
nurses might care to undertake chronic cases at a smaller rale 
ot pay in view of the more steadj employment 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


But if there IS 110 general shortage of nurses, is there any 
I>oint in recoinincnclmg for the registered nurse a course of 
training shorter than twenty-eight months^ Various physicians 
who have been questioned on the subject recommend periods of 
training ranging from eight months to tlirec years, with a 
majority favoring the twenty-eight months’ course already 
adopted III several states Alany instances can be cited to prove 
that tile number of applicants increases not as the standards are 
lowered but as the> are raised The quality of course is 
improved It is true that some physicians feel that too much 
education diverts tlie nurse’s iittcntion from the personal needs 
of the patient and causes her to usurp tlic physician’s preroga¬ 
tives, but IS this not a matter of the individual reaction of a 
particular nurse ^ Some one has said that nurses are not over¬ 
trained but overcducated A better social adjustment might be 
promoted by a constant insistenre throughout the course on 
teaching the art of nursing by demonstration while less attention 
IS paid to the purely didactic side Those who da not favor a 
sliorter course declare tliat the didactic content of a two years’ 
or i three j ears’ course is practically the same, but the extended 
period of actual bedside work is what makes the difference 
between a really good nurse and a merely ordinary one 

It IS interesting to note that m twenty-five states a three 
j ears’ course is required by law, and in three of these states, 
Marjiand, Oregon and Utah, the student nurse must also have 
graduated from high school before she enters the training 
school Three states require twenty-eight or thirty months m 
training, and eighteen require two years, while five state that 
the nurse must be a graduate of an approved training school 


Your committee submits the following recommendations 

1 Tliat the business law relating to nurses’ registries in all 
tlic states be amended in a manner to conform to the new law 
m the state of New York 

2 Recognizing the county as the most practical field unit, 
t/iat official nurses' registnca be established in every county of 
every state 

3 That every county society develop plans for the official 
approval of registries which meet satisfactory standards to be 
erected by the county society 

4 Sincere efforts toward the coordination of all nursing 
services 

5 Endorsement and encouragement of visiting nursing 
service 

6 Thorough trial by the members of the American Medical 
Association of liourly or part-time nursing with broad publicity 
of Its methods and possibilities 

7 Group nursing in hospitals 

8 That the period of training be twenty-eight moiitlis, tlic 
first four months to be devoted to concentrated study of funda¬ 
mental anatomy, bacteriology, physiology, clicmistry and 
dietetics, and tliat the succeeding two years be devoted as far 
as possible to teaching the art of nursing by demonstration, 
participation and practice 

Frank Bilungs 
Javies R Bloss 
C VV Waggoner 
H M Johnson 
Stewaut R Roberts 
N B VAN Etten, Chairman 


AMENDMENTS AND RESOLUTIONS TO BE SUBMITTED 
AT THE WASHINGTON SESSION 


1 Avienuvient to the Constitution 

Amend Article 10 of the Constitution so that it shall read 

The House of Delegates and the Scientific Assembly shall meet annually 
at times and places to be fixed by the Board of Trustees A session may 
be held at any place in the United States 

This proposed amendment was submitted by the Reference 
Committee on Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
at the Dallas session in 1926 


2 Amendment to the By-Laws 


Amend Chapter IV, Section 4, of the By-Laws to provide 
for the election of officers as the fifth item on the order of 
business at the meeting of the House of Delegates on the 
fourth day of the session (Thursday), so that the order of 
business shall be 


1 Supplementary Report of Committee on Credentials 

2 Roll Call 

3 Reading and Adoption of Minutes 

4 Supplementary Reports of Board of Trustees, Councils and Com 

niittees 

5 Election of Officers 

6 Noiniiiation of Standing Committees 

7 Election of Honorary, Affiliate and Associate Fellows 

8 Selection of Place and Fixing the Time for the next Annual Session 

9 Unfinished Business 
10 Adjournament 


Ihe notice was given at the Dallas session by Dr Horace 
M Brown, delegate from Wisconsin, that the foregoing 
amendment to the By-Laws would be offered at the Wash¬ 


ington session 


3 Resolution on Heroin 


Dr S Af Blackshear, delegate from Louisiana, has sigm- 
fied his intention to submit the following resolutions adopted 
by the Louisiana State Medical Society for official action by 
the House of Delegates at Washington 


There was passed by the Congress of the United States m 1909 
act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than Diedicinal 
purposes” and amended in 1914 by what is popularly known as Tlic 
Harrison Act ’ which act has had numerous further amendments, nicluil 
mg II R 7079, approved June 7, 1924, entitled ‘ \n act prohibiting tie 
importation of crude opium for the purpose of manufacturing heroin , 
this last araendineut depriving us, as it does, of one ot our most usetu 
drugs ill medical and surgical practice, and which was passed, most pro 
abiy, without reflection of what the deprivation would amount to, there 
fore be it 


Resolved, By the Hause of Delegates of the American Medical As^u 
on, in annuM session convened at Washington, D C, May lo, 1 - ■ 
lat whereas, authorities agree that the narcotic ctil is almost 
dice, rather than a medical problem, and whereas, from past crpcric 
•ith laws of this nature we feel that the drug addicts will continue to g 
leir supplies of heroin unless they be dealt with 
lat, therefore, the sufferers from this proscription will be the ph>si 
lid surgeons m their legitimate practice—therefore, the Congre 
Inited States be and is hereby petitioned, o" Sei t 

cprcscutativcsy to repeal said amendment (H R rrsnlutioii 

euators and Congressmen be furnished a copy of ‘'l'’ 
le appeal to help us free ourselves from the bonds of too ma y 
ons in our work, further, be it 

Rcsohed. That the proper officials of the ““r'Von 

: requested and instructed to bring up this "'‘‘L lO 

dcraLii he.ore the proper authorities of Congress 
,ew of having the above actions of the House of Delegates P opr 

cccuted, and made into law 
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THE COSIMISSION ON MEDICAL EDUCATION 
The first report ot tlie Commission on Mcdiol 
Education,' representing general education, the basic 
saeiices, clinical teaching, public health, the medical 
profession and medical licensure, brings to light much 
aailuable information for those interested m any ot 
these fields The problem of tlie day is to place 
adequate medical service within the reach of the large 
bodv ot population of moderate means m this country 
The character of medical practice is being modified by 
the growth ot our knowledge, by specialization, by 
increasing emphasis on early diagnosis and treatment, 
and b\ the e\pansion ot hospital and dispensary ser- 
TTces The inroads of contract practice, mdustnal 
mediane, soaal welfare work, \isiting nurse sere ice 
and similar new dee elopments, haee seriously affected 
the life and the income of the medical practitioner 
The growth of preeentiee medicine has changed the 
nature ot medical practice by eliminating a vast amount 
of morbidity evhich used to demand most ot the time 
and energy of the practitioner The Commission on 
iledical Education theretore considered its first duty 
to be an actual determination of the needs of the 
commumty for medical care, in order that these 
demands might be kept in mind m shaping the medical 
curnculum of the future 

A general practitioner m a town of fifty thousand 
population or less has his practice divided 55 per cent 
in the office, 35 per cent in the patient’s home and 
10 per cent m the hospital About 75 per cent of 
the office visits m\olve mmor surgery, upper respira¬ 
tory mfections, general medical care and venereal 
diseases Ninety per cent of the home visits were 
found to be for infections of the respiratory tract, 
general medical and contagious diseases, obstetnes and 
niinor surgery In tlie hospital work 55 per cent was 
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5 >iirgcr\, 30 per cent nicclica,! disorders nnd lo per cent 
obstetrics Indeed, over 90 per cent of tlie illnesses 
seen by general practitioners were found by the coni- 
misbion to concern conditions which could not be 
controlled on a community basis but which demanded 
individual, personal attention The great campaign 
for prevention ot disease rather than cure has appar¬ 
ently not vet affected greatly the nature of ordinary 
practice \ctually, the vast majority of patients seek 
physicians for the relict ot symptoms—pain, insoiiima, 
shortness ot breath, accidents, malaise, fatigue, cough 
and similar disturbances—rather than tor health advice 
Snell work .as regulation ot in taut teedmg, correction 
ot physical defects not causing immediate symptoms, 
and advice in personal hygiene and in family health 
matters, does not yet command a considerable portion 
ot the tunc of the general practitioner 

Ihc second section of the report emphasizes the 
now well established fact that a large number of adults 
as well as children suffer from remediable defects, 
which are important factors in health but which are 
not controlled because both the public and the medical 
profession still require education as to the desirability 
ot preventive rehabilitation 

As was noted by other investigators in previous 
reports on this topic, much attention has been given 
to problems of distribution of physicians and speciali¬ 
zation Recent graduates m medicine are locating m 
the cities and going into the specialties m increasing 
proportions While the present situation is not con¬ 
sidered alarming, many eommumties vvdl be without a 
resident physician if the current trend continues 
Nevertheless the commission teels that good medical 
service will be available if the people are able and 
willing to pay tlie extra costs for securing medical 
service from a distance and if the roads are made 
passable throughout the year Those of bmited or 
moderate means in small and rural communities are 
the people who will suffer it the present trend m 
medical distnbution continues The commission feels 
convinced, finally^ that any attempt to secure distri¬ 
bution at the expense of proper preparation for med¬ 
ical practice will eventually fail to meet the situation 
satisfactorily 

Among other problems given speaal consideration 
by this well selected group are the number of medical 
colleges m the country, the supply of prospective 
medical students, the manner in which hcensure laws 
influence the curnculum, and the outlook for the 
future Moreover, such topics as graduate medical 
education, the bnngmg of the pracbtioner to his nght- 
ful place m the great program of pubhc health, special 
problems associated with mcreased knowledge of men¬ 
tal and b^vior disorders, and the broadening scope 

sL”" m "" appropnate for 

stud} in the future 

The toditions of medicme have made the profession 
distinctly one of semce Perhaps for this reason 
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ph}sicians have always been loath to consider seriously 
01 comprehensively the economic pioblems associated 
witli medical practice Nevertheless, as the commission 
points out* 

The medical profession has a direct interest in certain 
economic and social problems the rising cost of medical 
care is arousing the interest of economists and others and is 
receiving attention bv tbe medical profession The increasing 
cost is partly due to the rise in all commodities and services 
since the \\ orld War, but probably the largest ckinciU is the 
enormous expansion in our ideas of what conslilutes adequate 
serMces ind m the subdiMsion of medic il practice into spe- 
eiahies Oiir present conception of medical care requires 
mail} snpplemeiitari features, especially for the obscure ill- 
nesseN winch require hospital, laboratory, \-ray or other 
•>tiuhe-,, md for the hospital care of patients with serious 
illnesses i hcse and other factors arc tending to put present- 
da\ care and treatment out of reach of many individuals and 
families and iiuhcate the necessiti of adaptions ot practice to 
meet the eoiiditioiis 

Phvsicians will be able to guide the trend m medical 
pr.ietiee and to protect the interests of the public, as 
well as their own mteiests, directly in proportion to 
the amount of eonsideration that they give to these 
problems in medical organi/ation 


TYPHOID IN THE LARGE CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The fifteentli annual survey of typhoid mortality, 
published elsewhere m this issue, bears testimony to 
the remarkable improvement m typhoid rates which 
has occurred in the large cities in this country since 
these summaries were first undertaken Data are avail¬ 
able throughout the whole period for fifty-nine cities, 
which in 1910 had a population of 21,125,340 and m 
1926 an esDmated population of 29,784,917 Despite 
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a rather substantial decline should be reported in 1926 
marking indeed a drop of more than 10 per cent below 
the previous low rate The fact that this decline 
was manifest m seven of the eight geographic divisions 
of the United States may have important epidemiologic 
implications and is at least worth noting as confirma¬ 
tion of the widespread belief m special "typhoid years” 
Great as the improvement has been, let us hope tliat 
it is only an earnest of what is to come Our aty 
typhoid rates still average considerably higher than 
the rates m a number of European cities The recent 
epidemiologic reports of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations, although not covering e.\actly the 
same period, show that in the large cities of England 
and Wales (with a total population of 19,474,270) the 
typhoid rate for 1926 was only about 0 7, the rate for 
London being about 0 6 and that for Birmmgliam still 
less (0 45) The German cities as a whole did not 
do so well, the typhoid rates for forty-six cities (pop¬ 
ulation 16,746,000) being about 2 7 This relatively 
high rate was due m large part to an unusual preva¬ 
lence of typhoid m a certain district m Germany in 
September and October, 1926 The Berlin typhoid 
late in 1926 was but little higher (08) than that of 
London, and the Munich rate was lower There is 
therefore every prospect that a further shrinkage in 
typhoid mortality can be brought about m the large 
cities of the United States, although the progress may 
not be at so rapid a rate m the future as it has been 
in the past Urban typhoid mortality m the Bntish Isles 
has reached a point not quite half what it sbll is m the 
best geographic division of the United States 


this population increase of over eight million, the actual 
number of typhoid deaths fell from 4,143 in 1910 to 
822 in 1926, and the rates per hundied thousand of 
population from 19 61 to 2 76 If the rate that pre- 
V ailed in 1910 had been maintained in 1926, the number 
of typhoid deaths would have been 5,840, or more than 
5,000 deaths in excess of the number actually recorded 
Since a material reduction in typhoid case fatality rates 
has not occurred dunng this period, these figures mean 
that probably 50,000 cases of typhoid, which would 
have occurred in our cities in 1926 if the 1910 rate 
had continued, were prevented This record is an elo¬ 
quent tribute to the increasing efticiency of American 
sanitation 

The decline in typhoid in the large cities is prob¬ 
ably representative of a similai decline in the gen¬ 
eral population The mortality expenence of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Comiiany, covering more 
than 17,000,000 policyholders, shows that 1926 was 
marked by the lowest typhoid rate on record m this 
group (4-2), although this rate is natuially not so 
low as that for the exclusively urban group (2 76) 

It IS somewhat surprising that after a peiiod of four 
years during which marked typhoid i eduction did not 
take place a distinct increase even occurring m 1925, 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF CHOLESTEROL 
The organic compound cholesterol has long obtruded 
itself on the attention of those who are interested in 
the medical sciences Thus, it has been recognized as 
a probable constituent of all animal cells—a fact which 
of Itself contiibutes to the substance the digmty of a 
presumably essential component of hving matter The 
nervous system is replete with cholesterol, so that the 
biochemical student is accustomed to prepare it m 
abundance from brain tissue as a familiar laboratory 
exercise What the possible significance of this unique 
concentration of the lipoid in the nervous system may 
be remains obscure, though long challenging attention 
Cholesterol occurs m the bile, where its presence occa¬ 
sionally leads to the development of gallstones and thus 
excites the interest and curiosity of the surgeon an 
the pathologist The genesis of cholesterol and calc i 
remains today as a. topic that is still debated 

The circulating blood contains cholesterol esters in 
the plasma, while the alcohol itself is represented .n 
the red corpuscles Here it is assumed to prikcc 
erythrocytes against the action of heino ytic sn 5ta 
vvhidi, unless counteracted, might tend to j 

through excessive hemolysis Cholesterol is cu-vc 
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to be concerned in \anouh nnniunologic reactions, 
though Its tunctions tlicrcin cannot at present be 
clearly defined Sherman points out that as a con¬ 
stituent ot waxes and the sebum of tlie skin it protects 
the dermal stnietures, it, or its degradation products, 
aids the other lipnis in gunig to cells their power oi 
holding large rjnantities of water without dissoKing or 
losing their peculiar semifluid characters The newest 
interest in cholesterol arises trom the disco\erj, made 
independeiitl} b\ Pless and Steenbock m 1924, that 
cholesterol, under the influence ot uItra\ioIet rays 
(from direct sunlight or artificial sources such as the 
mcrcurv \apor quartz lamp), may be so changed as 
to acquire the property ot “antirachitic \itamin’’ 
Coiisequenth, the presence ot cholesterol in the skin 
also acquires a new and greatly enhanced signifi¬ 
cance from the discoeery that it may be changed by 
irradiation into an important Mtamin 
The interest m cholesterol is turther complicated by' 
the circumstance that the question of its origin m the 
animal organism has not been settled It has already 
been pointed out ‘ that there are some indications ot 
a possible syaithesis in tlie body , there is likewise 
etadence tliat the related plant sterols can be utilized 
and that in some manner somewlicrc m the body 
phyaosterol is changed to the isomenc compound cho¬ 
lesterol, which canes from the tomier only in physical 
properties The plant sterols hace lately been found 
to exhibit considerable canations in botli physical 
properties and composition Accordingly, it seems 
unhkely from purely chemical considerations that such 
duerse complex organic substances could all be readily 
changed in the body to a single cholesterol The e\i- 
dence of crystal form usually depended on to insure 
proof of punty' and identity cannot be relied on when 
the possibdity of a number of isomenc cholesterols m 
animal fats is to be reckoned with 
Anderson - of the Geneca, New York, Agncultural 
Expenment Station, who has had unusual expenence 
m the incestigation of sterols, now calls attention to 
the fact that cholesterol preparations obtamed from 
different sources show slight differences m physical 
properties He remarks that if cholesterol is formed 
from plant sterols, a number of different as wmll as 
isomenc cholesterols might be expected to occur in 
animal fats corresponding to the vanous phytosterols 
contained m the plant matenal that seiwms as food 
The existence of numerous isomenc compounds of a 
familiar substance is not surorising, indeed, it may 
contnbute to die possibilities ot biologic speafiaties 
It may be recalled that such seemingly individual com¬ 
pounds as the blood and mdk proteins show a biologic 
spenfiatyq exhibited in their anaphylactic responses, 
which the chemist has not been able to unravel on the 
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Imms Ot composition, though he does not question the 
existence ot sonic sort of chemical differentiation in 
such antigenic substances The existence ot isomenc 
cholesterols might help to explain %anous sorts ot 
shglit biologic differentiations 


Current Comment 


THE MEDICAL “WE" 

In medical addresses betore tlic public and in medical 
literature, the word “we” is probably more abused m 
Us usage than any other terms, not excluding the w ords 
‘ case” and “patient ” There is, perhaps, an unusual 
dignity attaching itselt to the employment ot the mag¬ 
niloquent “we"—an impressivencss that is con\eyed by 
the understanding that its use ineohes the concerted 
opinion and action of 150,000 physicians Uniortu- 
intcly, howeecr, the word olten means neither 150,000 
physicians nor all the physicians in tlie county society, 
the hospital staff or e\en the department of the hospi¬ 
tal In a recent incident, a physician stated in a report 
that “we” lia\e discarded this method of treatment 
\ccording to the style adopted by the Amencan 
Medical Vssociation the tenii T” was substituted, and 
the physician was asked to explain who might be 
invohed by the “we” in case he wished to use it 
Subsequent correspondence revealed the tact that the 
“we” did not concern even all the members ot the 
department of the hospital trom which the paper 
appeared but actually only the author himselt Here 
is clearly the conveying by the wrong use of a word 
of an impression that was not warranted by the facts 
and which was distinctly an unscientific impression 
If the word “w'e” is used, the antecedent should be 
clearly apparent, so that the individuals concerned are 
definitely determined 


JUVENILE “SUICIDE 'WAVE” 

Any one who knows the news field m this country is 
well aware that it is a simple matter to create stones of 
alleged general condiUons by assoaating isolated cases 
picked up by wire among the people of the country It 
all the cases of legs broken by short falls among more 
than a hundred million people should be connected in the 
news daily for a week or a month, Umid people might 
be so frightened that they would hesitate to walk across 
a room 

It IS absurd and extremely mischievous to call a number 
of suiades a ‘wave” when vital statistics indicate that the 
number is less than ordinary 


With this comment, the Editor and Publisher, a lead¬ 
ing periodical of joumahstic interests, disposes ot the 
furor that has agitated the penodical press of the 
country dunng the last six months An mvesti-ation 
of suiade rates <aused statisUaans of the Metropolitan 
Ijfe Insurance Company to say, in a recently issued 
buUetm, that the general tendency of the smade rate 
^ng young people has been distmctly downward 

investigation 

made for 1926 indicates that they were below the aver¬ 
age for that year Newspaper pubbaty concentrated 
on any unusual method of suicide causes an increase 
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m tile niimbei of persons who adopt that method our cards on the table and tins 
Coneentiatioii of publicity on juvenile suicide may bt year’s subscription to Hyfem Tn 
tlie stimulus to suicide for some peison in the mental *ssue of the Wisconsin Medical jZfnal Zf 

boideiiand who is unable to find his way to lationahty ^.. .. ' 

1 he Edito) and Pubhslio should he commended for 


uigmg newspapei cditois to sccuic facts be foie leaping 
into sensationalism If any good at all can come out 
of the unwananted publicity that has been <^iven 


to 


Association News 


•Ut This dealt ivith Wisconsin health proZe" Tnd T 
Ten thousand copies were issued and sent to state cmmK 

3 mnnir" and a Tt oi' 

."’f"' 

tins question, it ran only be'in the iiKi eased attention Xrlst“,Ti'’' 

that IS being giecii to individual juvenile psychology as or a'^loli co„ 1”ioL‘,v°i “ 

n lestill of auakeiicd public inteieat iheai, if i.„i 

-—_ societies lived for the first time Then too 

the local member was made the effective means of enlighten¬ 
ing and confirming m the faith the local legislator Ld it 

;? noJ^m ‘‘‘if -" do to confirn 

It not to enlighten, the lawmaker 

Thus did the basic science bill of 1925 become the basic 
science law of 19_5, with only four dissenting votes That 
the basic science law may be regarded as merely a b}-product 
of the policy outlined is evident from the fact that the dis¬ 
tribution of Hygcm now includes libraries, normal schools, 
judges, district attorneys and others to almost 300 subsenp- 
1 lay issue ( 10.000 copies each year) was again 
published in 1925 and m 1926, and will soon appear for 1927 
hor the past two years we have been reaching a much 
wider public through the weekly and daily press The 
medical profession often thinks the press unjust and unfair 
llie press often ridicules us and our ethics Both attitudes 
are probably due to misunderstanding and lack of coopera- 
tion Our secretary (a journalist himself) is using the press 
and they like it, and now the weekly story is published by 
over 275 daily and weekly papers 

In 1915 the chiropractors secured legislation by winch 
they could practice unmolested so long as they did not hold 
themselves out as licensed or registered Our state became a 
mekka for them It is estimated that 200 were coming into 
Wisconsin each year, 694 claimed exemption when the basic 
science act was published, 591 chiropractors had their licenses 
renewed last year It is probable that their great numbers 
checked their making strenuous opposition to the basic science 
law 

The act is self sustaining, it does not work hardship, 
prosecution is easy under it It is an effective, nonmedical 
sieve to filter out undesirables It disarms the “medical trust" 
ballyhoo It is not likely to be attacked or altered, and so, 
stabilizes and secures what has been accomplished (This 
paper will be published m full in the Federation Biillctiii) 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
MEDICAL LICENSURE AND HOSPITALS ' 

UlIJ III Chuago, Fib 14, IS and 16, 1927 
CCoiitiiiiud from pagL lOSo) 

FCDER \riON OF STATE MEDICAL BOARDS 
Fcuruauy 16— Morning 
The Basic Science Law of Wisconsin 
Dh Edward Evans, LaCrosse, Wis The basic science law 
of Wisconsin forms an integral part of the codified medical 
laws of Wisconsin (1925) entitled “Treating the Sick’’ 
Seyentcen days after the Wisconsin act became a law, Con¬ 
necticut passed a similar law, hut the genesis of the two 
was entirely different The Connecticut law was the result 
of the typical American reaction — laxity, scandal, outraged 
public opinion, stringent yet fortunately effective law In 
Wisconsin, tlie basic science act was the outgrowth of serious 
study by the house of delegates and council of the stale 
medical society and of education brought about by the 
Wisconsin Antituberculosis Association, the extension depart¬ 
ment of the university, through a grant of $5,000 yearly for 
postgraduate medical education, brought to the practitioners 
by lecturers, clinical demonstrations, and other agencies 
The concrete idea of the basic science act was first advanced 
by Dr Bock of Sheboygan in 1920 He felt keenly that for 
public health protection the school of treatment was less 
important than the ability to recognize communicable diseases 
witiiout winch such measures as quarantine and other public 
health activities must fail In 1921 he proposed in substance 
our present act, and had it introduced into the legislature of 
that year This was passed by both houses of the legislature, 
but through some clever lobbying was recalled by the 
assembly and killed In 1923, the basic science bill was 
again introduced In the meantime the chiropractic mill at 
Davenport was busy and our state was flooded with its 
product, and tliey demanded a separate board Fortunately, 
this was not obtained, but with the confessed expenditure 
of over $7,500 they defeated the basic science bill 
For years the council of our state society questioned the 
propriety of the medical profession trying to lobby measures 
through the legislature, even public health measures We 
definitely adopted the policy that the responsibility for public 
health measures rested with the legislature We said that 
the organized profession is not responsible for either the 
enactment or enforcement of medical legislation It was 
our duty to provide accurate information from the standpoint 
of medical science to those officially charged with the duty 
of law enactment and law enforcement, that they might have 
the best available information to guide them The adoption 
and pursuit of this policy we regard as more important than 
the basic science act, in fact, the basic science act js a 
by-product ot this policy 

How was this policy put m effect? After our defeat in 
1923, our secretarv sent a personal letter to each member 
0^*6 legislature, to eacli state official and to nonoffimal 
laMuen Oiir policy was frankly outlined to tliem Wv laid 


Report on First Year's Work of Commission on 
Medical Education 

Dr Willard C Rappleye, New Haven, Conn What I 
have to say will be very brief because the report is being 
sent about to every one interested in medical education Tin. 
commission was organized to represent those in general edu 
cation, those m the teaching and practice of the basic science^, 
those in clinical medicine, and those in medical hcciisuri, 
who have gotten together and discussed what might be called 
more or less of a common denominator of experience among 
the group Out of it has come the idea that the preparation 
for the practice of medicine and the function of the state 
licensing boards have in mind essentially the same objective, 
namely the ability, qualifications and training of an indi¬ 
vidual to practice medicine We have started out to find out 
if we could what medical practice really is, and to do that 
we have sampled the practices in 500 different coninmnitiea 
in twenty-six states and provinces We found that 90 per cent 
of the visits were in the office and in the home, and tha 
75 per cent of office visits were for tour groups of disease^, 
and 90 per cent oi the nome visits were for lOur groups ot 
diseases We then compared this material vuth the cvpcri 
dices in Great Britain under the national health insuranct 
act, with the causes ot absenteeism m industry, in schoo 
children and various other items of miormation of that ni i 
in order to get as clearly as we could the actual deniam 
for medical service 
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We anal> 2 cd the clinic Msits in the period of one jear iii 
fourteen large cities and 256 clinics in the state of New \orlc 
We also made a stud> of the needs as distinguished from the 
demands, b\ making an anal>sis of such material as the 
eapericnces of McGrath the defects found on phjsical c\am- 
ination b> the Life Extension Institute, life insurance com¬ 
panies, school children and \arious other sources of that kind 
That material all haeiiig been published elsewhere, we merely 
assembled it A point that is distinctl> important from the 
standpoint of both licensure and medical education is the 
definite trend toward specialuation —earlj specialization 
Approximatclj -40 per cent oi the current graduates in medi¬ 
cine arc going dircctlj into the specialties In some schools 
It runs anjwherc from 75 to 90 per cent, one school reporting 
that 100 per cent of the men go directlj into the specialties 
\bout 50 per cent of those going into the specialties arc going 
m without anj clinical experience in the wa\ ot general 
practice About 54 per cent of recent graduates arc going 
directl} into the specialties without a period oi general prac¬ 
tice, which man} ha\c thought ought to be required bclorc 
specialization 

We ha\c studied the question ot the suppi} oi ph}sicians 
and the probable future numbers There are a good manv 
figures, but it is quite ciident on the basis ol our present 
production ot medical students and the age at which they 
b^n practice, that we shall ha\e b} 1965 approximatel} 
130,000 practicing ph}sicians as compared to 129 000 now that 
IS, 129,000 under 05 }ears oi age The low water mark in 
the number of ph}sicians will be reached in 1945 on the 
basis of these actuarial studies of the liie tables and sur- 

according to earious life insurance 
tables The ratio of ph}sicians to population will be the 
highest in 1955, owing to population changes and the gradual 
increase in the number of physicians At present there is one 
pn}sician under 65 }ears of age to 891 population In 1955 
he ratio will be one to about 1 300 Then we have set up 
(n Si'ing the numbers of ph>sicians and the ratio 

27 students beginning practice at 

in distinguished trom the present policy of going 

canacitv n/increase in the productue 
f of medical schools b} 10 and b} 20 per cent 

emphasized more than an}thing else 
erfiirMt, ^ ^ fur IS the trend toward shortening elementary 
The iH°" number of states are beginning to work it out 
educatnr! “ conceued b> all medical 

medicme Prepare a student to begin the practice of 

cerned with "p function that the licensing boards are con- 
and there hsQ h*^^ course, has its own requirements, 

feel that th ^ confusion about it I 

country reeardmif misunderstanding about the 

moreTssentianin f requirements Evidentlj, there is 
^ho has noM„T ordinarily assumed by one 

setting UD ritriH^^^ ^ certain number of states are 

‘old by men ® specif} mg hours I am 

little diffl^mt, * ^ ‘’’0 "'ork ‘hat they base relatively 

schoofs®Se^l‘r" graduates of the better 

class A schools^na graduating from 

We ha\e felt th ! ‘he licensing board examination 
emphaL Lom^he '? medicine our whole 

fie a preoaratTnn* f medical school, should 

‘o begin the nrar-^ e individual so he may be competent 
cinphfsizethat h of medicine. I want particularly to 
The Ideas ^f function the boards have 

A number of sehn'*!^ education are changing very rapidly 
on the basis " "ow conducting medical education 

d.stnbut^=d over W '""f Prescribed work It may be 
'^ork IS aonro-, . ^1 fi“‘ actual required 

some instan*ces ^mt^ three } ears the elective periods in 
A‘ an} rate so far^ required, and in others not required 
“ IS in many mstanr^ 'f prescribed course is concerned 
schools about already cut 25 per cent m some 

expenments going orthat"a ""I® ^ number of these 

o‘ thrm'rnrbe-'i duT !b° Su^rth^rnooTtn; 

‘fic operation of fe" t^rboLdr"^ 


It is the feeling of our commission that all indieiduals 
who arc desiring to practice my form of the healing art 
ought to ha\e the same reasonable knowledge and skill, and 
It IS this basic conception of medicine and this basic con¬ 
ception of what the commiinit} needs in the way of medical 
Sera ice that is reall} the basis of the formulation of any 
program ot the commission itself Ability to make a diag¬ 
nosis ought to appi} to those with the limited licensure as 
well as to those with unliinitcd licensure In this question 
of specialization, suggestion has been made, and in some 
states It IS being seriousl} discussed, of establishing a double 
s}stciii of licensure Probably the difiiculties arc insur¬ 
mountable III working out the details At any rate, there 
IS a definite feeling that a man who goes into the specialty, 
electi\e major surgery, head specialties and other fields of 
that character ought to be qualified on a somewhat different 
basis than the man who is prepared for general work, and 
who is going into general medical practice 

CT 0 be continued) 
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ARIZONA 

Dr Wylie Honored — In commemoration of the fiftieth 
aiinitcrsar} of his entering the practice of medicine mem- 
medica and legal professions of Maricopa County 
gate a d_inncr m honor of Dr Winfred Wylie at Phoeml 
\Iarch Id, which was sponsored by the sccretar\ nf tin* cfafA 

v!s'st&a 

SSLS iSd “si-ss: 

Dr Elhott G Colb\ Spn ’..d Thoracic Pam”, 

Sclera”, Dr Sterling N Pie^w^ Los^AnlpI 
vical Transperitoneal Cesarean’ 

Harding, San Diego “Bumnne Maynard C 

Treatment,” and Dr 'ciarence E ’’san Dm^"’ 
m Treatment of Cancer” In ad^tmA , ° 1®°’ Cautery 

ment physicians in the state of AriLna win“™^^'’ 

Thursday exenmg, the Yuma Countv addresses 

a‘''\anged a special program of entertai Society has 

and .h. ho„„ .[ daf,gaL,VeATh"2S7SorJ„'? 

CALIFORNIA 
BiU Introduced—House hill 
certificates to practice orthodontm anSX'ifS^ 

CONNECTICUT 
Personal—Dr Carl 1 Tfiih 

ofTh n Dr Wdham S & health 

of Shelton, and Dr Mary G ’ ^salth officer 

Bridgewater Drs Marth^ -U health officer of 

Ch to Porto R,co unde^ thl ^ Jackson 

Childrens Bureau, to carrv’out ^♦ ^j“®T>ces of the U S 
ment in children’m a ?r?p.caf chmnt dexelop- 

also three technicians They ape r’ 

^ney are cooperating with the 
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dtpaitment of health in examining babies and making 
roentgen-ray photographs of limbs, while there, Dr Eliot 
will lecture in the new school of tropical medicine 

Chemists Award Medal to Professor Mendel—The gold 
medal of the American Institute of Chemists for 1927 was 
awarded to Prof Lafayette Mendel, Sterling professor of 
physiologic chemistry at Yale University, March 28, at a 
meeting of the institute in New Haven Professor Mendel 
lias been a teacher at Yale since 1892, and foi thirteen years 
his been a member of the National Ac idcmy of Sciences 
He IS tlie editor ot the Jourmil of Biological Chemistry, an 
i^ssist int editor ol Clumical Rivwzo^, and a member of the 
Couueil on Pliarmaey and Chemistry of the American Medi¬ 
cal Assoei Uion He has been among the foremost in bio- 
cheinieil research for many jears His most notable work 
IS, peril ips, tliat done in collaboration with fhomas B 
Osborne on nutrition and growth 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Annual Medical Banquet—The Washington Jifedical and 
Surgical Soeietj will hold its annual banquet, April 7, May- 
llower Hotel, and, in accordance wnth custom, wall confer 
honoran membership on outstanding ineinbers of the 
profession, imoiig whom wall be Dr Ross H SkiUern, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Dr Coiirseii B Conklin, secretary of the Medi- 
e il Societi of the District of Columbia Dr Skillern will 
read a paper on “Headache and Sinus Disease" The presi¬ 
dent ot the Washington Medical and Surgical Socictj, 
Dr .\ugustiis C Grai, will preside 

FLORIDA 

Society News—Dr Fred H Albee addressed the January 
meeting of the Dade County Medical Societj, Coral Gables 

Country Club, on “Ununitcd Fractures of the Hip"-Dr 

Edward Starr Judd, Rochester, Mimi, addressed the Duval 
County Iilcdical Society, Jacksonville, March 2, on “Surgery 
of the Biliarj Passages”, Dr Louie M Limbaugh has been 

elected president of the society for 1927-Physicians from 

Columbia, Hamilton, Madison and Suwannee counties held a 
social and scientihc meeting at White Springs, February 11 
The address of welcome was delivered by Senator McCall 
Dr Herbert Caldw'ell, U S Veterans’ Hospital, Lake City, 
read a paper on “The Heart and Its Irregularities”, there 
was a dinner iiid several musical numbers 


ILLINOIS 


Bill Introduced—Senate bill 195 would define and regulate 
the practice of osteopathy 

Personal— Dr Christian H Diehl, Effingham, took up his 
duties as superintendent of the Lincoln State School and 

eolonj, April 1-Dr Clinton L Montgomery, Blue Mound, 

has been appointed to the staff of the state hospital at Alton 
House Kills School Nurses Bill—The Swift bill to author¬ 
ize the cmplojment of school nurses was killed, March 30, 
by the house, following a number of speeches unfavorable 
to paternalistic legislation The senate approved the bill 
According to the Chicago Ttibitiie, many school nurs« may 
be thrown out of employment, or else continued in office by 
unofticial consent only, as a result of the action of the house 
Liquor Licenses Revoked—The district prohibition adlmin- 
istrator with headquarters m Chicago recently revoked the 
liquor licenses of the following for the reasons indicated 

Dr Plirry C Kirihcr, Champaign, inaccurate records, dnersion, illegal 
issuance of prescriptions 

Dr Austin ^ Likin Uliana, P O State Line, Indiana, inaccurate 
records illegal issuance of prescriptions 
Dr Milton b Marc>, Peoria inaccurate records, illegal issuance of 
prescriptions 

Chicago 


Lectures on Tuberculosis —Dr Allen K Krause, editor 
American Revieiv of Tuberculosis, will deliver a smes ot 
lectures, April 11-13, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute, as follows April 11, 1p m, North- 
w'estern University 303 East Chicago Avenue, 3 p m, by 
radio, station WGN, 8 15 p m, Mercy Hospital, April 12, 
3 n m , Grant Hospital, 8 p m, Harper Memorial Lib^ry, 
University of Chicago, April 13, 3 p m, Presbyterian Hos- 
uital 8 30 p m, Marshall Field Annex, s^th floor, where 
he vvill address a joint meeting of the Chicago Medical 
Society, the Institute of Medicine and the Chicago Tuber- 

culosis Society i j i 

TUTariirfii ^ncietv Suminer Clinics—The schedule 
chnfcfoV.hf Ch,cago M.d.cal Soce.y fo. 


Jour \ M 
April 5, 1917 

1927 will soon be announced Many hospitals and severRl 
large laboratories will cooperate m this work Last lesr 
registration was limited to physicians living m Illinois ^the 
increased facilities for the coming summer make it possible 
to open registration to physicians in other states Admis 
Sion will be by card only, issued by the Chicago Medical 
Society, and the fee will be §10 for each two weeks’ courS 
payable at the time of registration A physician may register 
tor only one course of two weeks The first course will begin 
June 13, 9 a m, and the second, June 27 Phjsicians in 
Chicago and Illinois should register earlj, as registration 
will be m order of receipt of applications Registration 
closed last j^ear one week after the first announcement 

Society News-At a joint meeting of the Institute of 
Medicine and the Chicago Gynecological Society, April 11, 
at the City Club, Dr Herbert M Evans, University of Cali- 
mrnia Medical School, will address the socieUes on “The 
Relation Between Nutrition and Fertility”, Edward A Doisy 
FhD, St Louis University School of Medicine, on “Extrac¬ 
tion of an Ovarian Hormone and Some of Its Chemical and 
Pharmacologic Properties,” and Edgar Allen, PhD, Uniitr- 
sity of Missouri School of Medicine, on “Animal Reactions 
of Ovarian and Placental Hormones ”-^The Chicago Pedi¬ 

atric Society and the Cook County Hospital staff will hold 

a joint meeting, April 19, 8 p m, at the hospital-^At the 

meeting of the Chicago Roentgen Society, Virginia Hoti.1, 
April 14, Drs Harry M Jones and Benjamm H Omdoff 
will speak on “The Possibility of Hypothyroidism, Following 
Roentgen-Ray Therapy of Toxic Thyroids” and “Carcinoma 
of the Breast, and the Prevention of Recurrence,” respec¬ 
tively-At the April 6 meeting of the Chicago Medical 

Society, Dr Philip J Trentzsch, director of mental hygiene, 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind, gave an address on 
“Preventive Medicine m Nervous and Mental Diseases,” and 
Dr Louis W Sauer on “Fundamentals m the Feeding of 

Underweight Children ”-The four hundred and twenty- 

sixth regular meeting of the Chicago Gynecological Society 
will be April 15 at 50 East Erie Street, Dr William C 
Danforth will read a paper on “Immediate Repair of Cer¬ 
vical Tears After Labor,” and Dr Carey Culbertson and 
J L O’Leary on “The Form Changes of the Human Uterine 
Gland”, members desiring to have dinner together at thv 
Allerton Club should notify the secretary of the societv, 
Dr Joseph L Baer 


IOWA 

Society News—^The Iowa Clinical Medical Society met at 
Council Bluffs, March 28, cases were presented by the Drs 
Treynor and Drs Johnson and Ash of Council Bluffs, and 
by Dr John C Parson of Creston Dr Edward T Edgerly, 
Ottumwa, was elected president at this meeting, and Dr Rus¬ 
sell C Doolittle, Des Moines, secretary 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 369 would regulate tlie sale 
and distribution of sodium fluoride Senate bill 349 defines 
the word physician so as to include osteopathic physicians 
Senate bill 414 provides for the appointment and compensa¬ 
tion of physicians and other attendants necessary to provide 
proper treatment for persons suffering from venereal diseases 
who are isolated in detention hospitals House bill 489 would 
provide for the commitment of insane war veterans to tjie 
U S Veterans’ Hospital House bill 483 would regulate tlie 
sterilization of certain persons, and would establish a state 
board of eugenics 


LOUISIANA 

New Pre-Medical Course with More Science —Tulane 
diversity has installed a new acaderaic-medical course, 
ffective next fall, which will prescribe three years of scien 
fic work in the College of Arts and one in the medical 
'hool for a degree of bachelor of science. The new course 
; much the same as the one now m force, except tnat a 
resent two years of work in the premedical sciences a 
,vo years in the medical school is required Instead ot 
ilculus, as required now, a year of physics will be requirea, 
nd three years of chemistrv and two of biology 

Hospital News—The Charity Hospital, New 
warded the contract for the construction of a new intern 
Le. to cost about §123,000—A "cw home for orP^^ 
ibies was opened, March 26, at Eighth and Chestnut 
SrOrkans It will be supported by contributions f on 
rProS”. churches of the c.ly und W|li ucco™^ 
fty babies under 3 years of age The ^ niur- 

iin a hospital room, a kitchen, sleeping room=, mir 9^^ 
rs a playroom, and sewing room and 
l a la?S lawn This makes the third institution main 
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taiiKcl for luniit'. in N<.\v OrlLaiia, the other U\o are the 
St VuK<.nt \svluiu which cares lor iKarI> oOO billies, anu 
the Kini,s Daughters \urscr> 

State Medical Meeting — Tlie Louisniia State Medical 
Jisiociatioii uill hold itb iie\t annual nicelii^ at New 
Orleans \pril 26 2S under the nresideiicj of Dr Stephen 
M Blackshear \rthur J O’Keefe nia>or ol the cit> will 
deluer the address ot welcome The Baptist Hospital will 
tender a luncheon the first da> The president s reception, 

Tuesdae evening at tile Elks Club, will be followed b\ 
dancing and the annual dinner Wednesday c\ening will be 
intorinal Tulanc Uni\ersU> ot Louisiana School of Medi¬ 
cine will tender a luncheon, Tliursdae on which da> there 
will be a goli touniameiit \utoinobilcs will be turnished 
hi the committee on arrangements to coii\c> guests to the 
earious luncheons Diagnostic and scicntihc clinics ha\e 
been arranged at all the hospitals There will be a precoii- 
\ention program \pril 25, at the Hutchinson Memorial 
Building participated in bi the medical school a number 
of hospitals and local medical societies The papers on the 
program ot the scientific sessions are all bv phjsiciaiis ot 
the state ot Louisiana except those to be read betore the 
section on gei eral surgerj b\ Dr Waltmaii Walters, Roch¬ 
ester Minn on Management of Cases of Obstructuc Jaun¬ 
dice” and b> Dr Willis C Campbell, Memphis Tend, on 
Lnunitcd Fractures, and a paper to be giecn betore the 
section on public health and sanitation b> Dr Felix j 
Underwood state health officer ot Mississippi on ‘The 
Proper Relation Between the Health Officer and the Phjsi- 
ciam’ Cups will be awarded the winners in the golt tourna¬ 
ment The scientific exhibit will be in the Hutchinson 
Memorial Building 


MAINE 

Bdl Introduced—Senate bill 276 would appoint a com¬ 
mittee to stud> and report on workmen’s compensation 
conditions 

Senes of Pubhc Health Conferences—Representatives ot 
various organizations, including the executive committee and 
the staff of the Maine Public Health Association the state 
department of health, the council and committee chairmen 
of the Blaine Medical Association, the secretaries of county 
medical societies and the state medical association’s com¬ 
mittee on outside relations, held conferences at Portland, 
February 10 The proceedings of these meetings are reported 
in the March Journal of the Maine Medical Association 
Th^ include reports of the public health association for 
1926, and an outline of the policy ot cooperation with the 
Maine Medical Association The executive committee of the 
pubhc health association referred to the Maine Medical 
Association’s committee on public relations the question of 
the approval of a set of standing orders for the guidance 
of county medical societies in preparing standing orders for 
the guidance of public health association nurses m their 
county It also referred the questions of compiling a list 
of books and leaflets on health to be suggested by its nurses 
for home reading, of considering the establishment of a 
heart section, and of selecting physicians to hold occasional 
climes when the policy has not been decided by the state 
medical association. The committee of the Maine Medical 
Association took up these questions and adopted standing 
orders lor school nurses it voted, further, that in those com¬ 
munities in which clinics are held for crippled children, 
tuberculosis and so 'orth, the choice of physicians to conduct 
them should remain with the county medical society The 
of the council of the state medical association was 
presided over by the president. Dr Lester P Gerrish 


MARYLAND 

Bills Introduced —Senate bill 439 provides for the gather- 
iTn 9, of diseases and of their treatment. House 

111 &71 would provide for the regulating and licensing ol 
nairdressers and cosmetologists House bill 438 vvoulc 
require packages containing lye and similar substances vvhicf 
re sold for household use to be labeled ‘‘poison ” 
,,^^^®t5ity News—The campaign for funds conducted by 
c half-century committee of Johns Hopkins University 
a timorc, closed Dec 31, 1926 with total contributions o: 

§7000 000 from 3 992 subscriptions-Dr Pau 

hhipley Johns Hopkins University, has accepted the invi 
Biochemical Society of Jefferson Medical Col- 
'■ge to address the fourth annual open meeting in October 

medicine and academic senati 
tne John Casimir Unuersity of Lwow, Poland, recentlj 


coiitcrrcd the degree of doctor ot medicine, honoris causa, on 
Dr John J Abel, professor of pharmacology, Johns Hopkins 

University Medical Department-Dr John M i Finney 

Baltimore, has returned from London, where he dcliverca 

the iiiiiiial Hunterian lecture-Dr William H Welch, 

Baltimore has been elected honorary president ot th. ’tn'C’'*- 
caii Social Hygiene \ssociatioii, to succeed the late Charles 
W' Lhot 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 282 would establish a board 
ot examination and registration to regulate the practice of 
chiropractic Sciiatc hiU 287 is a redraft of the house Ijc 
bill 1104 

Cost of Medical Education at Harvard —The annual report 
ot the treasurer of Harvard University, Boston, shows 
according to SeuiiCL that lor 1925-1926 there was expended 
for the medical school §675 943 89, for the medical school 
on courses for graduates, $44,213 02, for the school of public 
health, §189 959 69 and tor the heat and power plant ot the 
medical school $209 343 03 

Cold Weather Typhoid —An outbreak of ten cases of 
tvphoid occurred in Wakefield folloeving a church supper, 
held January 21, which the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal states, is believed due to typhoid carriers who 
assisted in preparing the meal It is further stated that the 
Wakefield epidemic is the second cold weather outbreak this 
winter presumably due to carriers 

Society News—Dr David L Edsall dean. Medical School 
ot Harvard University, addressed the Boston Health League, 
Alarch 14, at the annual dinner on Ins recent six months 

experiences in China-Dr Edward R Baldwin, Saranac 

Lake, V A will address the Trudeau Society, Boston, April 
12, on ‘Tuberculous Intection with Especial Consideration ot 

Its Quantity, Virulence and Frequency ”-The Edward K 

Dunham Lecture for 1926-1927 was given by Dr Richard 
Willstatter of the University of ilunich, March 29, at the 
Medical School of Harvard University, on “Progress m 
Enzyme Research” 

MICHIGAN 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 285 and house bill 240 would 
provide for the free hospitalization of indigent persons 
House bill 340 would provide tor the examination, regula¬ 
tion, licensing and registration of optometrists House bill 
408 would provide that packages containing carbon tetra¬ 
chloride be provided with poison labels House bill 129 
would make appropriations for the board of osteopathic 
registration. 

MINNESOTA 


ants introduced—House bill /b4 would regulate the sale 
of drugs, medicines and poisons House bill 1110 would 
create a state board of naturopathic examiners, and would 
define and regulate the practice of naturopathy Senate bill 
787 would define and regulate the practice ot chiropractic, 
and would create a state board of chiropractic examiners 
House bill 1208 would regulate the appointment of experts 
in civil trials and proceedings 

Society News—Dr Walter C Alvarez Mayo Clinic Roch¬ 
ester, addressed the Six o’QocL Club, Minneapolis, March 3, 
on “Medical Folklore’ , the club is composed of students and 
faculty members of the Medical School of the University of 

Minnesota-Dr Allen K. Krause, Baltimore, will address 

the St Louis Medical Society in Duluth, April 9, on ‘ Tuber¬ 
culosis " Dr Krause, on April 4, spoke at the University of 
Minnesota and on the following days addressed the lav 
audiences in St Paul, Rochester and Duluth 

Personal Dr Benjamin F Smith, assistant supennten- 
dent, St Peter State Hospital, has been appointed sunerin 
tendent of tlie Willmar State Asylum, to succeed Dr George 

T Baskett resigned -Dr William J Mayo Rochester 

dehvered the D C Balfour lecture in surgery at the Uni er- 
s.ty of Toronto, April 5, on “The Relation of the Basic Med 

ical Sciences to Surgery’_Dr Freden^ r tv 

Duluth has been eleefed'a medical d.reHor of the 
Samaritans to succeed the late Dr William H Salter 

was for thirty years medical director -Dr Walter T 

Marcley has resigned from the staff of the General Hosmmi 
Minneapolis, m order to devote his fuB tme to the TJ s’ 

'■r '« ol ,"J- 

..voo „r| 

m»jir of thf c,®°S MoLhlS'’''”" 
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MISSOURI 

Society News— The nevt dune of the Kansas City Clini- 

"* cooperation with the Jackson 
Wvandottc medical societies at St Margaret’s 
Hospital, Kighth, Vermont and Harrison streets, Kansas 
t-ity, Kan , the program includes a surgical operative clinic 
ward rounds in the medical clinic, papers and various 
The Missouri-Kaiisas Neuropsychiatric 
16, at Kansas City, by 


Hus. A. IL A. 

Apiil 9, 1927 


penalty of 


rounds in 
demonstrations — 

Societj was addressed, February 
Dr Ned R Smith, Halstead, Kan, on '‘Am:;e“t‘ras a^n^Etio- 
logic Factor in Or^gamc Disease” and Dr Franklin G 
Malan'” Colo, on “Treatment of Paresis 


by 


Clinic for Food Handlers Proposed—The Jackson County 
AKdical Socictj has endorsed the plan of the city health 
oihcer wherebj food handlers would be required to obtain 
certiheates of health It is planned to establisli a municipal 
clinic for the periodic examination of persons engaged in 
handling lood, ulierc thci ivould be required to register 
annually for a fee of ^1 and submit to physical cxaniinatioii 
about c\erj three months free of cliarge The personnel of 
tile clinic proposed would be one full-time physician, one 
part-time plnsieian, two nurses, a bacteriologist and clerical 
help, and the estimated cost of establishing it would be 
about §20,000 Under the plan proposed, private fannl> 
ph>sicians would be permitted to issue certificates to food 
handlers pro\ided they first have tlie approval of the health 
department Tlie plan has been submitted to the city council 
in an ordinance, and a delegation from the Jackson County 
Medical Societv was expected to appear before the council 
to support It 

NEVADA 

Personal—Dr George L Ser\oss, Reno, has been appointed 

health officer for Washoe County-Dr Edw'ard E Hamer, 

Carson City, has been appointed secretary of the state board 
of health to succeed the late Dr Simeon L Lee 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bill Introduced —House bill 247 would regulate the vac¬ 
cination of school children 

Society News —At the annual meeting of the Merrimack 
County and Centre District Medical Society, Dr Er\m T 
Drake, Franklin, was elected president, Dr David W Par¬ 
ker, Manchester, president of the state medical societj, was 
guest of honor at this meeting. Dr James H Townsend, 
Concord, gave an address on “Immunity and Treatment in 
Contagious Diseases ” 

NEW JERSEY 

Bill Introduced—Senate bill 278 would prevent summary 
arrests under the medical practice act 

Unlicensed Practitioners —The state board of medical exam¬ 
iners of New Jersey reports that the following illegal prac¬ 
titioners were tried recently 

John J Kashkevich H D , Newark, pleaded guilty to practicing medi 
cine without a license and paid the penalty 
W Campbell Ben ley Riverside, unlicensed chiropractor, found guUty 
of practicing medicine without a license and paid the penalty 
William S Winters, Palmyra pleaded guilty to practicing medicine 
without a license and paid the penalty 
Jennie Levin, Burlington, pleaded guilty to practicing medicine without 

tl llCCtlS&t 

Walter H Straiisbury, Freehold, pleaded guilty to practicing medicine 
without a license , , 

Schujler C Pew, Perth Amboy, pleaded guilty to practicing medicine 
without a license , ,, 

Jacob D Joseph, Elizabeth, pleaded guilty to practicing medicine with 

out a license , , , ,__ 

hloses Goldman Newark, druggist, pleaded guilty to practicing medicine 

without a license , , ^ i j a 

Edward K. Biggard, Pleasantville unlicensed chiropractor, pleaded 
guilty to practicing medicine w ithout a license 
Anthony Zally, Jersey Cit>, druggist, pleaded guilty to practicing inedi 

cme without a license , , , ^ _,i, 

Jacob Ginsburg, Union City, masseur, pleaded guilty to practicing medi 

cine without a license , , ^ , a a ir. 

Edward Barden, Jersey City, unlicensed chiropractor, pleaded guilty to 

JoErLm^"T?;mr.'VoSr“ofrb^^ parlor, paid the penalty for 

paid the penalt> for practicing 

Gemg'i"Cr':fckeu!‘druggist paid the penalty for practicing medicine 

Kato MarS' Atlantic City, masseur pleaded guilty to practicing 

rro""'BoiVn:‘'Cermdrpl«ded guilty to practicing medicme without 

.srrLsS/a' ,rsr<.; 

twenty days 


unlicensed chiropractor, paid the 
uicdicine without a license. 

William Bailey, East Orange, pleaded eudtv tn 

a license and paid the penalty^ ^ practicmj mediant 

David Shaw, Paterson, unlicensed chiropractor, found emltv nf 
mg medicine without a license ° Suilty of pracUo 

Arthur A Lcgg, Paterson unlicensed chiropractor nlengra m 
practicing medicine without a license ^ ’ P*'“'d guilty ti 

hcLsI'^'"' practicing medicine wathout a 

Charles D Baudendistel, West New York lirencrl . 

AlMn°'T^*'’w^‘lk"‘^ practicing medicine without a l^e^"^ 

unlicensed chiropracfor, found guilty of 
practicing medicine without a license, refused to oav the oon u 
and was committed to jail for 200 days P y the penalty 

wuhou'^' a'l& “=d.ane 

Jennie B Nunn, Camden, found gudty of practicing medicine without a 
tcif’dais'^'^^”^'^*^ penalty and was sentenced to jail for 

^ at^nse=Tnd%ard7h"";eS"^ 

■^^lmcns^'^"^°" herbalist, found guilty of practicing medicine without a 

Ilgalniir Johansen Newark masseur, tried for practicmg medicme mtb 
out a license Cciicd before decision ivas rendered) 

NEW YORK 

New Albany Medical College Building—The new building 
of the Albany Medical College is practically comulefed. It 
is essentially a six story building, about 49 by 125 feet, of 
modified colonial type, and is connected with the Albany 
Hospital on the first floor and in the basement The work 
of the department of anatomy is being given in the new 
building now, and other departments will mo\e in as the 
respective rooms are finished The first floor is to be occu 
pied by the executive offices, faculty room, library, museum 
and classrooms The second floor will be devoted almost 
exclusively to physiology, including an office and prnate 
laboratory for the professor and assistants, a large class 
room for students of general physiology, and a special room 

for mammalian 
work The third 
floor will house the 
department of diem 
istry, including the 
office and private 
laboratory of the 
professor and assis 
tants, a larger labo 
ratory for biochem¬ 
istry which will also 
be used for certain phases of clinical pathology, and anotlier 
large laboratory room adjacent to the chemical laboratory 
The fourth floor will be for anatomy, histology and embryol¬ 
ogy, and will include the private office and laboratory of tlie 
professor and assistants, a small amphitheater for anatomic 
demonstrations, and a large classroom which will be used for 
histology and embryology, and special investigation The 
fifth floor, containing small dormer windows on the soutli 
side and a large dormer window running almost the entire 
extent of the^ north side, provides space lor animals, includ¬ 
ing detention, sterilizing and operating rooms, housing quar 
ters, and a large room for gross anatomy which is unusual!' 
well lighted The new hospital unit will not be completed 
until the close of the present school year It is an eight story 
addition to the teaching hospital and will add about 210 
makmg the total capacity of the Albany Hospital about 600 
beds 

New York City 

Personal —Dr William H Guilfoy completed forty-t'vo 
years as registrar of records in the New York City Depart¬ 
ment of Health, March 17-Dr Karl Landsteiner, member 

of the Rockefeller Institute for kledical Research, has beeu 
elected a member of the German Academy of Natura 
Sciences in Halle, and a corresponding member of tuc 
Society for Microbiology in Vienna 
Hospital News —Prince William of Sweden gave a lecture 
at the BrooUyn Academy of Music, Alarch 21, a part 
proceeds of which went to the Swedish Hosp^l 
Long Beach Hospital, erected at a cost of $215,000, will ce 
formally dedicated, April 30 Drs John ^ ,5- ? 

S Reiss, Martin Kutscher, Milton Reder and John Mewue 
will become chiefs of staffs of the departmerits cirnnd 
Memorial Hospital. Seventh A'enue and 
Street, opened, March 20, Dr Charles Fisher is to be ciiiei 

of staff ,, p 

Patent Medicme Maker Leaves Huge ^ 

DeWitt, manufacturer of patent medicines, ^wd, Marcn - . 
at his home in Scarsdale leaving 

New York Herald-Tribune at §8o,0C0,000 ucwiu 
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ouncr 01 the E. C DeWitt Conin-iin ot xWw \ork ind held 
larce uUere^tb in i Cnnadnn ioll drink conipaii) Ik began 
manuiactunng patent medicine in biou\ Cili ““OUt 

hltv \c'irs ugo In hits wiH DlW itt I)tc\uc^tlitcl i iiil inter- 
o?«t dl! Lialc to his n.lc, and on her death SJOO.OOO to 
Mmola C. Breaiit ot Cliicago, ^>100 000 to William D Louche 
his lawier, and the residual estate to lonrtccn relatucs It 
there \\erc an> beQuest^ to hosinlal^ or other chant>, 
the> Were not mentioned b> the [Lrold-Trib iul 
Socictj News—The New York \cadcinj of Medicine con¬ 
ducted a sjmposiuin on measles, March 17, in cooperation 
with the section on pediatrics, the speakers were Drs Ldwani 
S Godfrc). Jr, \lhaii>, William H Park and Ileiirj J 

Spencer-RoKcr Adams PhD, protessor of cheunstrj, 

Unuersitv ot Illinois, addressed the scientific stall of the 
Rockclcllcr Institute tor Medical RcSe ireli Mareh 11, on 

Chaulnioo^ra Oil'-Dr Thomas C Clialniers was inducted 

into oliice as president of the Medical \ssoci ition of the 
Greater Cit\ ot Nkw \ork at the Pebruari meeting \inong 
others. Dr Edward H Car\, Dallas, Texas, a trustee of the 
Mncrican Medical \ssocialion, was present at this meeting 

-The East New 'iork Medical Societj held its seteiiieeiiih 

annual dinner at the Hotel Astor, March 13 -Victor 

Henri, proicssor ot ph>sical cheniistri Unt\ersit> of Zurich, 
addressed the scientific staff ot the Rockeleller Institute for 
Medical Research, March 18 on ‘Quantitatne Researches 

on Biologic Actions ot Dltraeiolet Rajs -Prof A. V Hill 

ot the Lnucrsity College, London, addressed the scientific 
staff of the Rockeleller Institute for Medical Research, 
March 23, on The Viscous-EIastic Properties of Muscles 

and Their Alolecular Basis"-Major James E Coupal, 

U S Arraj, addressed the Kings Countj Medical Society, 

April 1, on “Presentable Diseases ot Modern Life ’- 

Dr Matthias Nicoll, Jr, state hcaltii commissioner, addressed 
the Medical Socictj of the County ot New \ork, Alarch 28 
on Toxin-Antitoxin tor the Pretention of Diphtheria and 
Dr Louis I Hams, citj commissioner of licalth, ou Elim¬ 
ination of Diphtheria in the Citj ot New York' Other 
speakers included Drs Whlliani H Park and Walter L 
Carr, J H. Schrietcr, ScD presented a motiitg picture on 
the manuiacture of diphtheria antitoxin 


NORTH DAKOTA 

PersonaL—Dr Lester J Etans, who has been associated 
with the Fargo Child Health Demonstration for four jears, 
has returned to New York to continue demonstration work 
Society News.—Dr Sterre Oitcdal Fargo addressed the 
Cass County Medical Society, recently, on “Kidney Infec¬ 
tions ”-Dr John E. Hethcrington has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the Grand Forks Alcdical Society-Dr Heno A. 

Owenson, Grace City, has been elected president of the Tn- 
Countj Medical Society of North Dakota-TIic state med¬ 

ical association will meet, June 1-2 


Society News—Special Guest Day—The Garfield County 
Medical Society will hold a special guest day program at 
Eiiid, April 16, clinics will be conducted in pediatrics, 
dermatology, orthopedics, internal medicine and surgery 
The program includes addresses by Dr Eimest Sachs, SL 
Louis, on ‘Diagnosis of Brain Tumors' , Dr Andrew D 
Small, Dallas, Icxas, ‘Intestinal Obstruction , Dr Wayne 
\ Rtipe, St Louis, “Symptoms of Underfeeding in Breast 
fed Infants’, Dr Charles E Ruth, Des Moines, Iowa, 
‘Troublesome Fractures' , Dr Dalton K Rose, St Louis, 
Types of Urinao IncontinenceDr Richard L Sutton, 
Kansas Cit\ “Diagnosis and Treatment of Cancer of tlie 
Skin ’’ and Charles W Keeling, D D S , “Residual Infection 
oi the Jaw After Teeth Extraction ” \t the banijuct. Dr 
Sutton will giie an illustrated lecture on ‘Tiger Trails ot 
Southern /Asia " 

State Provides Treatment for Crippled Children.—The go\- 
ernor Signed house bill 170, Afarcli 10 which pros ides tor 
ireatmciit for crippled children of indigent parents Any 
judge may direct the county superintendent of liealth to 
exainiiie and report on tlic condition ot any child of indigent 
parents who is suffering irom a deiornnty or malady which 
may probably he cured, and he mas summon otlicr physicians 
to obtain tlieir opinion Wlicii the reports are filed, the 
court may enter an order for the entrance of tile cliild to the 
Uimcrsity Hospital, Oklahoma City, for free treatment 
Orthopedic cases may be sent to other Oklahoma hospitals, 
proMiled ihes arc willing to accept the compensation pro- 
\ided lor in tlic act Only orthopedic surgeons who de\ote 
at least 60 per cent ot their time to tiiat specialty, and who 
hale been passed on by the tacultj ot the state uniiersity 
after submitting their qualifications, may quality lor this 
work /At least once a year, the tacultj ot the uniicrsity and 
the state health department shall hold free general clinics in 
each congressional district to examine children who may bo 
presented. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bills Introduced—House bill 1791 would prohibit the 
spraying of chemicals and poisons injurious to animal life 
on grass and \cgctation adjacent to highways Senate bill 
1092 defines the practice of chiropods 

Diagnostic Mobile Clinics —The state department o: health 
has again begun work with the diagnostic extension tuber¬ 
culosis mobile clinics, under the field supervision of 
Dr Cliarles C Custer of Mont Alta Sanatorium Letters 
have been written to local physicians to inform them that this 
work is for the benefit of communities in which state clinics 
do not exist, and that they arc for diagnosis only, a copy of 
the clinical obser\ations being referred to the local physi¬ 
cians Tlic work has started early this spring in Union 
Countj, so that a larger number of rural communities may 
be visited before winter comes than was visited last fall 
The mobile clinics do not treat any cases 


BlU Introduced—House bill 485 would abolish the office 
01 coroner, imposing the duties of coroner on the prosecuting 
attorney, and would provide for the appointment of an assis¬ 
tant as medical examiner 

Cleveland Society News —The Academy of Medicine of 
'-*^y®Hnd has organized a speakers’ bureau to supply the 
public with talks on health education, gnen under the aus¬ 
pices of the academy Each speaker, who is a member of 
the academy, is required to file with the committee on health 
—hcation a brief of his address The board of directors of 
the academy has approved the granting of associate nonvot- 
memberships to three physiotherapists employed in Cle\e- 
land hospitals, contingent on their not engaging m the 
limited practice of medicine and on their havmg membership 
"^1 a own local physiotherapy society The board recently 
ruled limiting associate membership for dentists to those who 
are members of the Cleveland Dental Society klore than 90 
per cent of the interns in Cleveland hospitals are nomoting 
members of the academy, of the interns who ha\e recently 
Mtered private practice m Clei eland almost 100 per cent 
ha\e become members of the academy 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee Sella Its Hospital—^The Journal of the Oklahoma 
olalf Medical dssocialion notes that Muskogee recently sold 
hospital to the xeterans bureau. The city now has 
lunds to build but is “at sea' o\er the question of a location 
t committee of the city council rejected an offer from the 
iiapusts, selected a site, then rescinded its action. 


Appointments to Geisinger Memorial Hospital—Dr Ken¬ 
neth Fowler has taken up the duties of director of the 
department of pathology at the Geisinger Memorial Hos¬ 
pital in Danville and Dr Sydney J Hawley na? been 
appointed chief of the department of roentgenology at the 
hospital Dr Fowler resigned as director of the laboratories 
of the hospital ot the University of Michigan to accept this 
posiuon For several years he was an instructor m pathol¬ 
ogy at the Uniiersity ot Chicago, and four years ago went 
to Ann Arbor to organize the clmical laboratories in the 
new uniiersity hospital Dr Hawley, for the last year has 
been assistant to the chief of the department of roenteen 
ology at the Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia 

News-pe Allegheny County Medical Society 
will hold Its annual election at the Hotel Schenley Aonl 19 
Ae society wUI conduct a symposium, April 19, on'rheuraaU^ 
heart disease and the speakers will be Drs HowarTo 

Conner-^Dr John O PolS.'^Bro^klj^^^gJvrtheH'teLH 

PhSlph'aToZ?.’Metol 

on nervous diseases that onginate in the 

of lue March 23, m which thi shakers were fTof cK« 

McCa'rthv^^^Dr ^^eisenburg Burr and 

delphia Urolno->r=.l^ <; ^ McCrea addressed the Phila- 

‘ A NewTvni f t/ among others, March 28, on 

tmn ^ ^ ^ Urethroscope,’ with lantern slide demonltxa- 
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Philadelphia 

Personal Rear Admiral William C Braisted, formerly 
surgeon general, U S Navy, has retired from the presidency 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and will spend 
several years m travel, Admiral Braisted has been president 
of the college since 1921-Dr Myer Solis-Cohcn, assis¬ 

tant professor of medicine. University of Pennsylvania Grad¬ 
uate School of Medicine, has been appointed chief of the 
pediatric service number 2 at Mount Sinai Hospital 


TENNESSEE 

—The ninety-fourth annual meeting 
of the Tennessee State Medical Association will be m Chat¬ 
tanooga, April 12-14 

Health, at Memphis—Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from si\ty-eight cities with a total 
population of about 30 million, for the week ending March 19, 
indicate that the highest mortality rate (25 6) was for 
Alemphis, and that the rate for the group cities as a whole 
was 14 1 The mortality rate for Memphis for the correspond¬ 
ing week last jear was 19 1, and for the group of cities, 182 

“United Medical Doctors” Leave Chattanooga—Alvin 
Watson obtained a judgment, Marcli 11, to recover §85 from 
the "United Jifedical Doctors” in Chattanooga, who had 
guaranteed to cure him, it is reported, for §100 Watson 
claimed tliat the “doctors” failed to restore his health, he 
obtained an attachment on the ollice furniture of the “United 
Itledical Doctors,” and it was ordered sold The “doctors” 
left town after the suit was likd, and went to Knowille to 
open another olTice 

VIRGINIA 

University News—Dr Plugh S Cuniming, surgeon gen¬ 
eral, U S Public Health Service, will deliver the commence¬ 
ment address at the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 

May 31-Dr William B Porter is spending several months 

in Europe at medical centers, preliminary to assuming the 
full-time professorship of medicine at the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond 

Dr Perkins Honored—The Norfolk County Medical 
Society gave a dinner, February 24, at the Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, on the occasion of the fifty-fifth anniversary in the 
practice of medicine of Dr Robert S Perkins Sixty-oiie 
members were present, and Dr Joshua Warren White, pres¬ 
ident, presided The speakers were Drs Israel Brown, 
William L Harris, Frank H Hancock, Eugene L Lowen- 
berg. Stark A Sutton, Edward E Feild and Wilson E 
Driver 

Society News—Dr Joseph E Seebert addressed the Rock¬ 
bridge County Medical Society, February 1, Lexington, on 
“Basal Metabolism Methods,” with the showing of 

apparatus-The Arlington County Medical Society, at its 

last meeting, endorsed the movement of the American Legion 

to establish a hospital in that county-Dr Arthur W 

Hammond, Amsterdam, was elected president of the Bote¬ 
tourt County Medical Society, March 8, for the ensuing year 
Drs Hugh H Trout and George B Lawson of Roanoke 
were the guests at this meeting 


WASHINGTON 

Dr Nelms Sentenced —Dr Milton A Nelms, Walla Walla, 
was found guilty by a jury, March 14, of violation of the 
Harrison Narcotic Law, it is reported, and was sentenced 
to two years in the federal penitentiary on each of three 
counts, and to pay a fine of §1,000 The prison sentences 
are to'be run concurrently 

University News—The Eleventh Graduate Medical Lec¬ 
tures of the University of Washington will be pven, 
Tulv 18-22, by Drs George W Crile, Cleveland, Charles L 
Mix Chicago, and Charles L Scudder, Boston A fee of 
S15 covers the lectures and the social events which have 
been arranged Checks should be made payable to the 
University of Washington, and addressed to Extension Serv¬ 
ice, Room 121, Education Hall, Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 

rnnVireak of Smallpox-There were more than forty cases 
of smaUpox reP?^^^ m Logan County,, March 19, it was 
decS to close the Logan district schools to students who 
hS not been vaccinated Three nurses m the Logan Hos- 
pual were reported to have contracted the disease 
^ Tj Dr David Littlejohn has been appointed direc- 

orrural aal,.la.,o„ oi the state department 
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Of health to succeed Dr James G Townsend of the U S 
Public I^alth Service, who was transferred to the Pacific 

S'" president of the West Virginia 

^iblic Health Association-Dr William H McLain 

Wheeling, has been reappointed county health officer 

Moore Arrested-The office of Dr W L H 
Moore, Glenyille, was searched recently by state troopers on 
a search and seizure warrant, and among the things found 
according to the Charleston Gaaetle, was a doctor’s certificate 
which appeared to have been altered, and a federal alcohol 
permit of doubtful authenticity Moore was arrested on a 
charge of practicing medicine without a license and, unable 
to turnish bond, was placed in jail to await action of the 
grand jury In 1924, Moore became involved with the Ohio 
State Medical Board at the time that a “Dr ” W L Hart was 
arrested near Marietta The evidence gained by the state 
board then indicated that Hart and Moore were engaged 
in the manufacture of bogus diplomas Copies of unsigned 
dipmmas of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Dublin, Ireland, were seized at the time of Hart’s arrest 
Hart pleaded guilty to practicing medicine without a license 
at that time and was fined, the indictment did not include 
Moore, he was a resident of West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 

Bill Introduced—Senate bill 416 would regulate the sale, 
manufacture, distribution and use of narcotics 


GENERAL 


Society News—The American Chemical Society will hold 
its seventy-third meeting at Richmond, Va, April 11-16, 
among the speakers on Wednesday will be Dr Victor C 
Vaughan, Washington, D C, whose subject will be “A Chem¬ 
ical Concept of the Origin and Development of Life ”-The 

American Association of Medical Milk Commissions will hold 
Its next annual conference. May 16-17, Washington, D C, 
under the presidency of Prof J Howard Brown, PhD, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

Embargo on Milk from Montreal and Vicinity—The U S 
Department of Agriculture, on the advice of the Public 
Health Service, has ordered an absolute embargo against 
milk and cream originating within a radius of 200 miles of 
Montreal, Canada, on account of the danger from typhoid 
infection Instructions have been issued to federal food and 
drug officials and collectors of customs at ports of entry to 
maintain the embargo until the source of infection has been 
definitely determined and the authorities are satisfied that the 
preventive measures taken are adequate to insure against 
infection This action is taken under the federal food and 
drug act which authorizes the exclusion of articles that are 
dangerous to health It has been alleged that the Montreal 
epidemic has been traced to one milk distributing agency 
which supplies one eighth of the city, and which gathers its 
milk from within a 200 mile radius of Montreal 


Guggenheim Fellowships Awarded—The John Simon Gug¬ 
genheim Memorial Foundation announced, March 20, the 
iward of fellowships totaling §143,000 to sixty-three scholars, 
Tiusicians, artists and writers from twenty-two states who 
vill thus be enabled to study m Europe and elsewhere during 
he coming year Among others, fellowships were awarded 
o the following 

Edward Frederick Adolpli, PIi D, assistant professor of ph>sioIoCT 
Jchool of Medicine and Dentistry, University of Rochester, to study 
he internal factors that control the size of organisms particularly dur 
ng growth, principally at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute Berlin 
William Ruthrauff Amberson, Ph D . assistant professor of physiology, 
Jnivcrsity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, to study mechanisms 
nvolved in the electrical stimulation of nerve and muscle, principally 
vitli Dr A V Hill at Univer5it> College, London 
Ralph Erskine Cleland Ph D , associate professor of biology Gouchcr 
'ollece for studies of the chromosome constitution and behavior ot tne 
veiling’ primroses (oenothera). as related to certain genetic problems, 
II consultation with European authorities 
Lewis Victor Heilbrunn, Ph D assistant professor of zoology, Um 
-ersity of Michigan, for researches into the colloid chcimstry of 
ifasms, principal^ with Dr Herbert Freuiidlich at the Kaiser Wilhelm 

"Lloyd Hdton" Reyerson associate profe^or of 
f Minnesota, for investigations in the field of oontact catalysis p 
ally with Prof Herbert Freundlich at the Kaiser Wilhelm lustitute, 
ierlin 

Report of Commonwealth Fund—The five year Pfogfa" 

)f tl^ Commonwealth Fund on child guidance 
lygiene is nearing completion The Cleveland , 

hdd guidance clinic has closed with arrangemen s for con 
inuinl the work under local administration Clev^^f ih t 
he seventh city to establish such facilities as ^ result 
irogram The Philadelphia demonstration will close during 
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1027 Till, luiui has Loniplcicd diinonstr iti.ms <jf \iMlin, 
kuhiiii; in twciilj two Loinmimitics two 1 ultd and thu 
anniiuiii; LiOit of tin. orii iml thirtv ar.. to bo coinplLtod m 
Jure TliL trainiiib of studonts in psM.liiatric soci il work 
Is coiUimiink 175 students in all liaMiiK received traiiiiiif. 
The luturo plans ol the luiid m this Held include the estab 
hahmeiit ot an institute of child Mudaiice, Jitlj 1, for the 
training 01 psjchiatrists, ps\cliologists nid ps>chiatrtc soci il 
worscrs in child guidance weirk, with its oiKiiiii) the present 
bureau ol child guidance will close, and with it all ilemoii 
stration work in inental hjj leiie Dr Lawson G 1 owrev 
will be the director of the institute The division of rural 
hospitals of the tund was established diirinp l'J2o, and the 
first rural hospital is under construction at rarniville, Vi 
The annual report of the fund stales that its work in Austria 
has shown progress in iniproviiiK the standards ol child 
health work m suppeirt train local sources rmplnsis has 
been placed in \u5tria on scholarships for training public 
health workers The iiind will complete its work in Austria 
luh 1 102*) The child health program began about Jan¬ 
uary, 1023 with tile cstablishnient ol a deinoiistratioii in 
Fargo \ D demonstrations were nc\t started in Xtheiis 
Ga, and m Rutherford Count}, Teiiii The last demonstra¬ 
tion was started in Marion Countv Ore in rehruarv, 1925 
The cooperation oi ph}sicians in these deiiioiistratioiis 
included pediatric c\amiiiation ol school and preschool chil¬ 
dren and infants, all conditions iiecding correction beiiij' 
referred to the practicing ph}sici3n a consultant service in 
pediatncs lor ph}Sicians cooperation in the conduct of local 
medical institutes and other measures b> the local medical 
societies lor the iiiiprovemeiit 01 medical practice During 
the }ear, the luiid made ten grants cither to continue or to 
initiate activities in mental h}gienc and child guidance, one 
of these was an appropriation to Talc Universitv of 
? 0,OCO a }ear over a period ot five }cars lor a dtpartment 
01 mental li}gicne. The Coiiimonwcaltli Fund was established 
0 } iirs Stephen V Harkness ot h,cw \ork, who died in 
ilarch, 1926 

FOREIGN 

China Takes Over Mental Hospital—The Canton govern¬ 
ment in China has taken over the John Kerr Hospital for the 
Insane from the charge of Dr Sclden who has been in Canton 
for about thirt} }cars (The Jolrs vl, March 19, p 937) 
^tsoaak—Major T H S}mons director-general Indian 
Medical Service has been elected president of the next con- 
01 the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Tlediciiie 

which will meet in Calcutta, December 2-5-Col John G 

Marlin, il D, Liverpool has been appointed lionorar} sec¬ 
retary to the king of England after man> }car 3 of meritorious 
service m the territorial army medical corps 
International Medical Congress —The fourth International 
Militaiy, Medical and Pharmaceutical Congress will be held 
at Warsaw Poland in Ma} About 3 000 delegates repre¬ 
senting fort} countries will participate but the United States 
Will not be represented ofRciall} because of the failure of 
Congress to pass the Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
It will be represented unofficial!} b} representatives of the 
j S Public Health Service who may be in the proximit} 
^y^s'savv at the time of the congress A sanitar}-hygienic 
oxhibit will be held in connection with the congress, which 
will consist of sections on (1) military field sanitary equip- 
ment, (2) scientific hospital equipment, (3) sanitary equip- 
of dwellings, (4) chemical and pharmaceutic material 
fa) physicians and dentists office equipment and (6) vet- 
ennaiy equipment. Details may be obtained from the Amcri- 
^ commercial attache, Aleja Ujazdovvska 36 Warsaw, 
Poland 


CORRECTIONS 

Nasal Siphon Syringe—The Nichols Nasal Syphon, Inc, 
Write to Tue Jouex vl to say that the device described b} 
Dr DeSushko in The Joue'jal, February 26, is an infringe¬ 
ment of their patent and that the idea of preinduced siphon- 
age IS not new 

Hospitals Accredited by State Board—The Whidden 
Memonal Hospital (or Everett Cottage Hospital), Everett 
Mass, IS accredited by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Nurse E.xammers Information to the contrary was published 
in the Hospital Number oi The Joubnal, March 12 p 803 
■^It was stated in The Jouhxal March 12, p 799, that 
Sellers’ Hospital, Anniston, Ala, is not accredited by the 
Nurses Board of Elxaraination and Registration of Mabama. 
The statement was based on information supplied by that 
board, which now sa}s that the hospital is accredited 


Fore is 11 Letters 


LONDON 

(Ctom Our h iii!jr Conufondeiit) 

March 19, 1927 

The Lister Centenary 

The arraii, einciils unde for the Lister centenary celebra¬ 
tion which IS being held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the British Medical \ssociation in Ldiiiburgh next Jul}, 
include a public meeting Jul} 20 Lord Balfour will take 
the ehair and addresses will be delivered b} Sir Watson 
Clic}ne It one time Listers assistant Professor Tiifficr of 
Pins ProUssnr Harvc} Ciishmj ot Harvard Umversil}, and 
Dr lames Stewart of Halilax Nova Scotia Throughout tlie 
week ol till association meeting, a museum of Lister relics, 
III the arrangeiiieut ot which the directors of the Wellcome 
Historic il Museum Loudon have cooperated, will be on view 
\ii illustrated Lister iii morial volume has been prepared, 
and will be presented lo each registering member of the 
association The volume edited b} Dr Logan Turner, con¬ 
tains a sketch ot Lord Lister s life b} his former house 
sur,,eoii, Sir George Beatson ot Glasgow , a senes of short 
personal remmiscences two ot Listers scientific addresses, 
and a series of litters ol general interest A number ot strik- 
m.. coitmients winch he made at various times in relation to 
till gtrni theor} and the antiseptic S}stein have been grouped 
together Dr Logan Turner writes on the lives ot Listers 
tellow residents in the Edinburgh Ro}al Infirmar} during the 
summer ot 1854 V chapter entitled “Surger} Prior to 
Listers Tunc is written by Mr Alexander Miles, “The 
Influence of Listers Work on Surger}” is contributed b} 
Professor Eraser and Proiessor Schafer deals with Listers 
work as a ph}siologist Inscriptions will be placed on the 
walls ot 11 Rutland Strict and 9 Charlotte Square, the resi¬ 
dences which Lister occupied while in Edinburgh A dona¬ 
tion of ?125 has been given to the committee to be awarded 
as a prize tor the best cssa} on ‘ The Influence ot Lister on 
Surger) and the committee has added a gold medal The 
competition is open to students and graduates of not more 
than one }cars standing oi an} medical school in the British 
Empire 

Tests of Drunkenness 


isomc lime ago a commiiiee 


ot the British Medical -Tssociation “to consider and report 
on the present tests for ‘drunkenness,’ with recommendations 
as to their modification or improvement.” The committee 
included representative ph}sicians, police surgeons, magis¬ 
trates and scientists It has now presented its report Its 
final conclusion is that “there is no single S}mptoni due to 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor which ma} not also be 
a sign of some other pathologic condition ” The committee 
thinks that the word “drunk” should always be taken to mean 
that the person concerned was so much under the influence 
of alcohol as to have lost control of his faculties to such an 
extent as to render him unable to execute safely the occu- 
pation on which he was engaged at the material time Under 
the heading of tests of whether a person has recently con- 
sumed alcohol, it is stated that ‘ tor the purpose of determining 
whether or not a person has consumed alcoholic liquor there 
s no test of such ready application and value as smell ” The 
intensity of the smell varies according to the nature of the 

there is no smell of alcoholic liquor m the breath oi a ner- 
son seen within a reasonable time after his arrest it 

should consumed alcohol, and'search 

should be made for some other cause of his cnnH.t,o„ mu 

committee also points out that keenness of the sense of 
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smell v-ines in clilTcrent individuals who may be applying 
the test, and that the smell of alcoholic liquor in the breath 
may be disguised by various substances Dealing with the 
impairment of the control of faculties, the committee states 
that 1 There are no tests universally applicable for 
determining the amount of alcohol which would render a 
person incapable of carrying on his occupation in a proper 
manner, as the effect of alcohol varies within wide limits in 
different individuals, and in the same individual under dif¬ 
ferent conditions Fine shades of self-control might be lost 
without any apparent signs of alcoholic intoxication 2 The 
first effect of alcohol is on the higher centers and is sub- 
jectiv^c, and even if objective symptoms do not occur, the 
subjective effect of alcohol may be suflicient to make it unsafe 
for an individual to be in a responsible position, for example, 
III charge of a mechanically propelled vehicle 3 There is no 
single test taken by itself whicli would justify a physician 
in deciding that the amount of alcohol consumed had caused 
a person to lose control of his faculties to such an extent as 
to render him unable to execute safely the occupation on 
which he was engaged at the material time A conclu'^ioii can 
be arrived at only by a combination of several tests and 
observations, such as general demeanor, state of the clothing, 
appearance of conjunctivae, state of the tongue, smell of the 
breath, character of the speech, manner of walking, turn¬ 
ing sharplj, sitting down and rising or picking up a pencil 
or com from the floor, memory of incidents within the pre¬ 
vious lew hours and estimation of their time interva's, reac¬ 
tion ot the pupils and the character of the breathing, 
especially in regard to hiccup 

Report of the Medical Research Council 
The annual report for 1925-1926 of the medical research 
council carries the study of a number of the problems of 
disease a stage further Mrs Mellanby has done further work 
on the formation of the teeth and on the influence of diet 
on this formation She has found that in the absence of a 
sutticiency of vitamin D the teeth are not correctly formed, 
however sound they may look She has shown that dental 
disease attacks badly formed teeth much more readily than 
teeth properly formed The conclusion seems to be that 
“the teeth of a nation may give a sensitive index of the 
degree to which the constitution of the diet in detail is 
adapted to the complex needs of the population under the gov¬ 
erning conditions and customs of urban and rural life” With 
regard to filter-passing viruses, some progress is recorded 
It has been found possible to immunize ferrets from distempei 
by inoculation of virus treated with formaldehyde The 
resistance produced in dogs by similar inoculations was not 
so great, but there is reason to hope that by primary inocula¬ 
tion of dead virus, followed by a mild distemper infection 
while the animal is refractory to the disease, a useful method 
for protecting dogs will be obtained Obvious analogies can 
be drawn between distemper in dogs and disorders such as 
influenza in man The right weapons for attack on influenza 
are, perhaps, only to be forged in the easier experimental 
study of the animal maladies nearest akin to it Rcfenmg 
to the difficulties which have to be faced regarding diseases 
caused by filter-passing viruses, it is stated that “In some 
diseases in this group, for instance, encephalitis lethargica 
and poliomyelitis, almost no progress seems to have been 
made, in spite of the arduous efforts of many able men 
Exhaustive observational study of an epidemic of encephalitis 
has failed to discover any clues by which the movements of 
the disease among the population can be followed or con 
trolled The viruses cannot yet be cultivated outside the 
body, or seen, and only indirect methods of study are 

available ” 


PARIS 

{From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 9, 1927 

The Use of Ether for Lavage of the Peritoneum Following 

Laparotomy 

Ether for lavage of the peritoneum following laparotomj, 
a method that has come into use through Dr Souligoux, has 
in recent years found many advocates among French sur¬ 
geons After a laparotomy m a septic field, or possibly 
merely as a preventive measure, they apply 200 Gm or more 
of ether intrapentoneally before closing the abdomen Some 
surgeons have used a whole liter of ether At a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Societe de chirurgie de Pans, a discussion arose 
on the subject Dr Thiery announced that drainage alone, 
in purulent peritonitis, had afforded him 33 per cent of 
successful results but that, by combining with it ether 
lavage, he had obtained from 80 to 85 per cent of successful 
outcomes He stated further that he had had a series of 
laparotomies for suppurative salpingitis with only 2 per cent 
of mortality Surgeon Basset, however, reported one fatal 
case with black vomit after such lavage, although the quantity 
of ether employed had not been excessive Basset submitted 
the theory of a subacute intoxication of the liver M 
Chevrier emphasized that etherization is always accompanied 
by marked postanesthetic cholemia, which, however, dis¬ 
appears after a few hours He explains the fatality reported 
by Basset as most likely due to excessive intra-abdommal 
pressure occasioned by the vaporization of the ether and 
causing compression of the large venous trunks, or, possibly, 
intestinal torsion had been produced by the same mechanism 
The Trendelenburg position favors such torsion The patient 
should be returned to the horizontal position before the 
abdomen is closed following the application of ether M 
Mauclaire stated that, a few years previously, he had 
observed fatal syncope following the application of from 
100 to 200 Gm of ether to Douglas’ culdesac in a case of 
generalized peritonitis M Charles Viannay of St Etienne 
had a case of fatal intoxication m a young woman operated 
on for a sarcoma of the broad ligament He had introduced 
125 Gm of ether Cyanosis developed, the pulse became 
scarcely perceptible, and the patient died at the end of two 
hours But It should be explained that the laparotomy had 
been laborious, having lasted an hour and a quarter, and 
that ether anesthesia had been employed On account of this 
experience, he had guen up ether lavage, and used preferably 
wide drainage in suspected cases M Jean Louis Faure stated 
that he ne\er uses ether lavage, but is content to employ 
the Mikulicz drainage method 


A Home for Gassed Soldiers 
A. special home for the benefit of the victims of gases used 
in the recent war has been established in Pans, 55 rue 
Bobillot, and officially dedicated by M Louis Mann, minister 
of pensions A federation of the war gassed numbering 
30,000 members collected the necessary funds for the home 
At the present time, the law accords those who are unable 
to work an annual pension of 7,000 francs The building 
contains rooms for treatment with modern electric and radi¬ 
ologic equipment A special section of the building is 
reserved for tuberculous patients The federation has also 
begun the construction of a dispensary and is planning the 
creation of a “sanitary village” m which their members may 
receive open-air treatment 


Respiratory Diseases of Spirochetal Origin 
The number of cases of respiratory diseases of spiro- 
letal origin appears to be increasing However, the mere 
ay be only apparent, coming from the fact t a . 

icroscopic examinations are being done than 
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\ddrcbSing the Socittc dc pathologii. comparer Dr Lafosbu 
pointed out that, m the region ot Vmccimcb, near Parib he 
had obsened in four \earb thirt>-eiglit cases of bronchitis 
01 spirochetal origin mIiicIi were not recognized until thee 
reached the ollicc public d’lngieiie, to which the> had been 
relerred as tuberculous Ml these patients iinproeed rapidK 
under arsphenaniiiic or bismuth treatment Latosse adeaiiccs 
the thcore that these spirilli came troni the buccal caeite 
where thee arc normal occupants, and that thej suddenie 
became pathogenic owing to some uni nown cause Prolessor 
\ inceiit inclines to the same opinion and incriminates iii 
these cases as in others oi absCess and gangrene oi the lun„, 
S/iin/f lilt Jiiifiiiiii 

The Smoke Evil m Large CiUes 
The Council on Hegiciie of the Department of the Seine 
has been ineestigatmg tlic menace m smoke for the health 
01 Pans •\side from \itiation of the atmosphere the 
rcsearclies of Dr Trillat at the Pasteur Institute Iia\e 
emphasized that smoke mixed with tog on damp, still da>s 
constitutes an excellent nutrituc medium tor air microbes, 
owing to the presence, in suspension, of particles ot ammo¬ 
nium sulphate and ammonium carbonate. Hence the preva¬ 
lence, especialK in autumn and spring, of endemic seasonal 
diseases, such as influenza, scarlet fever and measles The 
municipal council has offered a substantial prize for the 
invention of an apparatus that will destro> smoke before it 
leaves the chimncj Wlien such apparatus shall have been 
officiallj adopted a fine will be imposed on factory owners 
who fail to install it 

Deaths 

Three eminent ph>sicians have died durmg the past week. 
Dr Gilbert, who succumbed, ilarch 4, to pneumonia, at the 
age ot 69, was protessor of clinical medicine at the FacuUe 
de medeeme de Pans, member of the •\cadem> ot Medicine, 
and commander of the Legion of Honor His principal works 
dealt with diseases of the liver He published, in collabora¬ 
tion with Brouardel, a treatise on mediane in ten volumes 
M Daniel Berthelot, who died a few dajs later, was pro¬ 
fessor of phjsics at the Faculte de pharmacie de Pans He 
devoted himself more particularly to the determination of 
high temperatures, chemical decomposition of albumins, and 
the properties ot various radiations of the spectrum He 
made extensive researches on ultraviolet rays He was a 
member of the Academy of Medicine and of the Academy ot 
Sciences 

Dr Bibierre, hospital physician, agrege professor at the 
FacuUe de medeeme, physician to the Hopital de la Charite 
and author of works on dyspepsia and nervous diseases, suc¬ 
cumbed to one of the diseases that he had himself described, 
namely, to disorders of the sympathetic nervous system, com¬ 
plicated with abortive Parkinson’s disease 

School of Malanology 

A special school of malariology, attached to the hygienic 
institute of the Faculte de medeeme de Pans has recently 
been established with the aid of the health section of the 
League of Nations From June 7 to July 13 1927 the school 
will gue a series of thirty-two hourly lectures, in six senes, 
each followed by a three-hour laboratory period A special 
diploma will be given to those who complete the course and 
pass the two final examinations, provided they are French 
doctors of medicine or foreign physicians holding a doctors 
diploma irom the University ot Pans A. certificate of dili¬ 
gence will be given to all students who complete the course 
but do not take the examinations The tuition fee is 850 
francs Foreign candidates who are recommended by the 
administrations of the public health services in their respec¬ 
tive countries may apply, in order to secure admission to the 


CO irse to the htaltli section ot the League oi Nations at 
Geneva V number oi scholarships are available, and v ill 
lie granted on the basis ot refiucsts presented hj foreign 
sanitary administrations 

JAPAN 

(Froi:i 0 /r Rc.uhr CorrfjpsnilziilJ 

Feb 1, 1927 

Nurse Training 

The training ot nurses to meet the requirements ot the 
present time has recently been much talked of in all parts 
ot the country The present education ot our nurscs, espe¬ 
cially their preparatory schooling is tar trom satisiactory 
For this reason, St Luke’s Hospital in Tokvo has recently 
commenced training of girl high school graduates as nurses 
\urscs trained in Red Cross hospitals now ran! highest both 
III skill and in general qualifications, and their further 
improvement is greatly desired The Oriental Red Cross 
Conference held in Tokyo last winter passed a resolution lor 
training public hygiene nurscs The school sanitary section 
oi the Educational Department is endeavoring to employ 
school nurses more widely, even m the country M the first 
trial, in ^^ay, a short course tor school nurses will be given 
to those women who want to become school hvgiene worker^ 
Some local governments arc reported to have planned to 
give women teachers a course during the summer vacation 
III school sanitation and school nursing Those teachers 
will temporarily take upon themselves the duties oi school 
nurscs until nurses arc installed in every school In Odaru, 
Hokkaido, where six school nurses are stationed, the sani¬ 
tary condition of tlie schools is reported greatly improved 
Out ot 3,050 cases ot trachoma in the primary schools, l,3o6 
children recovered, and out of 797 cases oi scabies and 
favus 354 children are cured 


Silkworms and “Sake” 

According to the Osaka Daily tVt'Zi.s a discovery respect¬ 
ing the feeding of silkworms has been made by Mr Nakai, 
expert of the Okayama Preiectural Laboratory for Sericul¬ 
ture He found a way to feed the worms on wheat flour 
and “sake,” an intoxicating drink made trom rice In tests 
durmg the past two years, he lound that the consumption 
of mulberry leaves is greatly reduced if the worms are fed by 
his method When 30 Gm of “sake," mixed with about ten 
times as much water and some flour, was given to 400 worms 
a saving was made of about 60 per cent in the total ot mul¬ 
berry leav es required by the worms The method is a benefit 
not only from the economic but also from the technical point 
ot view because the alcohol seems to improve the condition 
ot the worms 

Leprosariuma 

The number of leprosy patients was officiallv reported as 
1 500 m 1924, but the real number is probably more than 
that The government has presented to the diet a budget 
tor enlargement of one of the five government leprosartums 
It the budget passes the diet, the accommodations afforded 
bv these five leprosartums will be 5,000 








The metropolitan police bureau of Tokyo reports ^hat there 
were eighty-four and nmety cases of infectious disease 
(typhoid, parau-phoid, dysentery and scarlet fever) amon- 
nurses in Tokyo m 1925 and 1926, respectively Oi tlm 
8TOUP of nmety nurses, eighteen were attached to the hos- 
belonged to the nurses’ associations 
F,tty-three were pupil nurses, who seemed not to have been 
Aoroughly instructed tn preventive measures or else not to 
have been given adequate preventive inoculations Of the 
seventy-nine patients who had typhoid or paratyphoid nine- 
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teen are dead and five are still confined to bed This per¬ 
centage (2405), when compared with that of the general 
population (19 57), shows that the medical education of 
nurses is insufficient 

New Experiment of Skin Infection 

At tile Takeo Laboratory of Osaka Medical College, under 
the direction of Dr Sata, Drs Miyai and Matsuzab have 
for a few years been engaged in cxpenincnting on the pos¬ 
sibility of causing infection witli tubercle bacilli through 
intact and healtliy skin They recently published their third 
report showing that typhoid bacilli and the cholera vibrio, 
\shen smeared on the intact skin, can easily pass through,’ 
reaching bmphatic glands in a short time, and in a few 
hours the infecting agents can be seen m various viscera 
and in the blood The government infectious disease labora¬ 
tory supports the statements of the investigators 

Antituberculosis Work 

This }car the sanitary section of the Metropolitan Police 
Bureau will redouble its efforts m aiitituberculosis work 
In Osaka, the largest city in Japan, during the last ten years 
(1917-1926) out of the average population of 2,832,164, the 
victims of tuberculosis were 7,964, women between 15 and 
20 years of age rank first, numbering 834 among those vic¬ 
tims The municipal sanitary department started making a 
statistic investigation of tuberculosis cases last summer, 
solely with the practitioners’ assistance In the near future, 
compulsory reporting of the cases will be required It is 
reported that April 27 will be antituberculosis day 

ITALY 

(Froin Our Regular Correspondent) 

Feb 15, 1927 

The Urologic Congress 

The Societa italiana di iirologia held recently m Padua 
its fifth congress, under the chairmanship of Professor Ferria 
and inauguiated by Professor Bodrero, rector of the univer¬ 
sity of that city 

THE VFSICORFNAL RFFLUX 

Dr Ravasini of Trieste presented the official communica¬ 
tion on vesicorenal reflux, illustrating the mechanism of 
backward flow of urine from the bladder into the renal pelvis 
He divided reflux into congenital (primary congenital dila¬ 
tation of the urinary passages) and acquired forms The 
congenital form is rare The second type will be found 
rather frequently if a systematic search for it is made It 
may be found in tuberculosis of the ureter, with or without 
cystitis There may be a reflux in sclerosing periureteritis 
and ureteritis (due to lithiasis [rarely], or to pyelonephritis 
or pyelonephrosis), m inflammatory and distended condi¬ 
tions of the bladder following the action of caustics, in diver¬ 
ticula of the bladder, and in tumors of the bladder Other 
causes of vesicorenal reflux may be traumas (repeated passage 
of calculi, operative interventions), prostatic hypertrophy, car¬ 
cinoma and abscesses of the prostate, urethral strictures, 
diseases of the nervous system, and pregnancy The treat¬ 
ment will be chiefly causal, and may be either conservative 
or surgical In the discussion that followed, Lepoutre of 
Lille, Pavone of Palermo, and Lasio of Milan took part 
Lasio referred to twenty cases that had come under his 
observation, and suggested that two types of reflux, nephro¬ 
genic and cystogemc, be distinguished The treatment is less 
difficult in the cystogemc forms 

diagnosis and treatment of vesiculitis 

On the subject of vesiculitis. Dr Chiandano of Turin was 
the chief speaker Following Hyman and Sanders, he dis¬ 
tinguishes two types of spermatocystitis amicrobic and infec¬ 
tive The former is not common but may be the consequence 
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horseback riding), or may possibly be of toxic origin. TiS 

latter is chiefly the result of gonorrhea After speaking of 
various methods of diagnosis (spermoculture, urethroscoM 
roentgenology), the author discussed various methods of 
treatment vesicular massage, local hyperemia, diathermi 
vasotomy, and injections of fluid medicaments by way of the’ 
vas deferens, also vesiculotomy or vesiculectomy 
In the discussion that followed, a number took part, 
among others, Froenstem of Moscow, Blocli of Padua, Colom- 
biuo of Turin (who expressed doubts as to the existence of 
the amicrobic type), and LiUa of Leghorn 


The Antirabic Institute m Genoa 
A new antirabic institute was opened this month m Genoa 
It prepares specific vaccines and gives treatment to persons 
bitten by rabid animals or suspected to be such The insti¬ 
tute has modern equipment It is controlled by the Direzione 
de servizi comunali d’lgiene e di samta publica The director 
IS Dr Tanda, head of the municipal bactenologic laboratory 
The service will be free for the poor, and, in order to lighten 
their expenses during their stay in the city, arrangements 
liave been made to give them reduced hotel rates 


Courses in Care of Children 

In the pediatric clinics of some of the Italian universities, 
special courses in the physiologic pathology of infancy are 
being held this year Courses for graduate physicians extend 
over a period of three mouths, for midwives, over four 
months Those who pass the examinations in course will 
receive a diploma in care of children, which henceforth will 
be a requirement for applicants for positions m the pediatric 
ambulatonums and institutes controlled by the Opera nazio- 
nale per I’assistenza della maternita e dell’infanzia In 
Rome, the courses will be held under the supervision of the 
Italian Red Cross 

Aid to Children of Physicians Who Died During the War 

Under the chairmanship of Generale Medico F Della 
Valle, the committee of the Opera di assistenza agli orfani 
del medici morti m guerra met recently in Rome Dr 
Bocchetti, the secretary, submitted his annual report During 
the fiscal year 1925-1926, forty-five orphans were given aid, 
forty-one received scholarships and family subsidies so called, 
and four were provided for in the Istituto orfani sanitan di 
Perugia All the orphans assisted were promoted in school 
The scholarships of all were therefore renewed for another 
year, in case any had been promoted to higher schools, their 
allowances were increased In addition, seven new scholar¬ 
ships were granted An appeal has been made to al' Italian 
physicians for contributions to the fund 

Sanitary Control of Importations of Maize 

The minister of the interior has called the attention of the 
prefects to the need of greater vigilance in tlie inspection of 
imported maize A circular establishes new regulations, chief 
of which are the following 1 Maize that is suspected ot 
being contaminated must be actually treated as such, not onb 
from the hygienic point of view but also as regards freight 
classification, since the railway freight rates are higher tor 
maize not destined for human consumption 2 For maize 
recognized as contaminated the following modes of disposa 
are available (a) if it is sent to a distillery, it must be 
under bond and subject to the control of federal custonu 
agents, (b) if it is to be utilized by starch factories (not o 
food purposes), it must be shipped under seal, subjec 
inspection by the local sanitary authorities at the pom 
destination, and (c) if it is to be used as animal fee , 
must be denatured by processes that do not cause 
deterioration 
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NETHERLANDS 

(Fiom O tr hejutar Cpr,i.jpjnJeiil) 

Jail 14, 1927 

Fractures of the Leg 

In the dail> press, rcceiul> the statistics of iiirallditj 
claims allowed persons sultenng accidents m mines v.cre 
compared with the figures for accidents beialling the general 
public Miners ha\e an insurance organization that is dis- 
tincth their own and also an independent hospitalization 
senice \ journal contained the statement oicr the signa¬ 
ture ot a phjsiciaii that oiil> 2 per cent ot inealiditj was 
granted miners who had suffered leg iractiires in the mines, 
whereas 30 per cent ot invalidity was allowed in general 
cases 01 leg tracturc occurring throughout the country The 
enormous difference tended to incriminate the members of the 
medical profession who had given the treatment in the major- 
itv ot the tracturc cases Dr Broex, one of the physicians 
at the head ot the Rijksvcrzekeringsbank the central insur¬ 
ance organization for occupational accidents, c.xamincd all 
the cases that were presented over the period irom 1910 to 
1920 all of which reports were rendered after a late exam¬ 
ination ot the persons injured 
Instead ot a difference between 2and30 percent Dr Broex 
concludes that the true figures are around 8 and 14 per cent 
During the period studied (1916-1920) of the annual total 
number of accidents amounting to approximately 80,000 
there were 20000 persons injured in the lower limbs, among 
which there were nearly 600 leg fractures The figures tor 
the years 1916 1920 show that in the mines there was 87 55 
per cent of complete recoveries without invalidity , in the 
country at large, 85 01 per cent, among the accidents ui the 
port 01 Amsterdam 78 71 per cent and among the accidents 
in the port of Rotterdam 75 64 per cent 

First Aid m Industnal Accidents 
The commission charged with the study or the organization 
of first aid in industrial and occupational accidents has 
emphasized public courses in first aid Such courses owing 
to lack of funds, have not been extended to the working pop¬ 
ulation as a whole but have been confined to workers in fac¬ 
tories, in the ports and m the fishing industry The prime 
object to be attained for the present is the development of 
instruction in first aid methods among the rural population. 

A Special Fund for the Advancement of Radiology 


question as to whether it was or was not endowed with a 
soul Ihc Napoleonic penal code rcmaiiitd in force until 
1886, HI which year it was superseded by the Code ot Hol¬ 
land, whieli makes a distinction according as to v hether the 
abortion was periorined v itli or without the consent ot the 
mother 

Prenutriinonial IVIedical Examinations 

The Association for Prcmatnmontal Medical Examinations 
has established at The Hague a consultation center to v.hich 
several specialists arc attached 

An Investigation of Hygienic Conditions m the Automobile 
Industry 

Dr Slecsvvijck, proiessor ot hygiene at the polytechnic 
school 111 Delft, has been investigating, with the aid of the 
trade unions represented therein, hygienic conditions in the 
automobile industry He has sent to the persons concerned 
a questionnaire, in which he requests precise information 
on tile duration ot working hours, the possible existence ot 
certain occupational diseases or ailments, and the condi¬ 
tions and qualifications tor the driving of cars The inquiry 
comprises likewise an investigation ot workshop conditions, 
including analyses ot the air in the shops 

BERLIN 

(From Our Rcsulor Correspondent) 

ilarch 12, 1927 

Old Age Pensions for Berlin Physicians 

In view of tlie economic stress that still prevails among 
German physicians, more particularly m the large cities, the 
Chamber of Physicians ( LreUkammer) of Berlin has been 
considering the plan of establishing a system ot old age 
pensions on a large scale, based on a form ot compulsory 
insurance On account of divergent opinions among certain 
medical groups that have contended they were not adequately 
represented in the Chamber of Physicians, it was thought 
advisable to take a general vote on the subject beiore going 
ahead with the project Consequently, a postal card was sent 
to every physician in Berlin with the request that he take a 
definite stand for or against such a system of insurance for 
physicians On the result of such voting was to depend the 
future action of the Chamber of Physicians, whether, before 
the next election, it will introduce an old age pension system 


The Nederlandsche Vereeniging voor Electrologie cn 
Roentgenologic has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of Its foundation. On that occasion the assembly 
decided to create a special fund with the object of promot¬ 
ing researches m radiology The fund will be established m 
memory of Wertheim-Salomonson, the first exponent of radi¬ 
ology m the Netherlands It was decided further to institute 
a prize to be awarded every five years to the author of the 
best wort on radiology 

Criminal Abortion 

At the annual meeting of the Societe d histoire de la med- 
ecine, Dr Van Ballen-Blanken gave an account of the history 
of criminal abortion and of the legislation applicable to the 
subject. Abortion is very ancient It is mentioned in the book 
of Exodus, and also m Flavnus Josephus It was Emperor 
Severus who established in the third century the first penalty 
for the practice ot abortion. Until 1809 the year m which 
the Napoleonic penal code was introduced m the Nether¬ 
lands, the e-xercise of judicial autliority in the matter in the 
Netherlands v as influenced to a great extent by the ecclesi¬ 
astical theories, which distinguished two degrees ot gravity 
m cases ot abortion, according as the fetus had or had not 
human form with which was connected as a corollary the 


whether it will ask for further proposals, or whether it will 
give up for the present the idea ot a compulsory insurance 
system The objections that are raised against compulsory 
insurance by certain medical groups are that the advantages 
of such insurance that accrue to the older and less well-to-do 


physicians would have to be realized in part by the imposi¬ 
tion of heavier burdens on the younger and more prosperous 
physicians Whereas in the provincial districts such a form 
of insurance has met with widespread approval, in the large 
cities the relations of phy sicians to one another are of such 
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istic tendencies everywhere present might be stronger than 
any social or group conscioubness The result of the inquiry 
has proved to be m accordance with the foregoing assump¬ 
tion Nearly two thirds of the Berlin physicians voted 
against the introduction ot compulsory insurance. However 
of ^e 0 400 physicians residing within the district of the 
Berlin-Brandenburg Chamber of Physicians, around 1,800 
failed to reply to the inquiry How low the incomes ot many 
physicians in Berim actually are may be seen from an mspec- 

orc.a°i 1 r ‘f basis of the 

official list of ta.xpajers, as an e.xh.b.t m connection with the 

proposed insurance system Not less than tan e 

RpT-lin nh,. js'Lciii .vot less than 186 per cent of 

erlin physicians pay an income tax under 100 marks, or §24 
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Tlic adjoining tabulation gives a general survey of financial 
conditions as revealed by the list of physicians of Berlin 
paying an income tax 
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J>eaths 


Assessed Income Tax 
Under SCO marks (^110) 

SCO 1,COO marks (M10-:?A{S) 
SCO marks (;f23S-^057) 
1 ‘/OO 2,0U) marks (Si3.>7 $170; 
tbove i,000 marks (!> 170 ) 


Percentage' of Pliysiclans of Berlin from tlio 
keurlj Classes Bom Between ISGQ and 1638 


68-1 
2d7 
89 
30 
& i 


Inoculation Against Tuberculosis 

The endeavors to secure immunity against tuberculosis 
have heretofore offered little prospect of success because it 
Was assumed tliat immunity could be brought about only by 
iniection fflie production of ininiunity by means of virulent 
bacilli could not be considered because new sources of infec¬ 
tion were thus created Therefore, attempts were made to 
produce immunization with aviruknt strains, for example, 
Friedmann with Ins turtle bacillus and, more recently, Cal¬ 
mette with luing bovine tubercle bacilli On the other hand. 
Dr Laiiger, wlio is connected with the Reichsaiistalt zur 
Bekdiiipfung der Sauglmgssterhhchkeit, has been working 
with killed tubercle bacilli, as he stated recently m an 
address before the Berliner ilediznnsche Gesellscliaft He 
succeeded m bringing about a resorption of the killed bacilli 
and ill producing a changed reactivity of the body, a true 
allergy, which persisted for several months For more than 
two years, trials of the effectiveness of such inoculation have 
been earned on m the tuberculosis welfare centers m 
Neukolln and Spandau As the number of infants exposed 
to infection ui the family is relatively small (one figures 
usually ten such infants for each 100,000 inhabitants), the 
number of observations is necessarily small Trials of the 
Danger vaccine have been made also with 120 apes m the 
Zoological Gardens and the results have been satisfactory 
An account of Ins experiences in the tuberculosis welfare 
center in Neukolln has been given by Dr Zadek, who took 
twenty-five infants immediately after birth from their con¬ 
taminated environment and found quarters for them m the 
Neukolln Hospital He inoculated the infants with the 
Danger vaccine and after three months returned them to 
their contaminated families, with the result that not a single 
case of tuberculosis has developed among them as yet How¬ 
ever, Professor Goldscheider has called attention to a pos¬ 
sible source of error in that the first tliree months of life 
may be the period when the danger from infection is greatest 
Dr Ballm of Spandau reported likewise good results with 
eleven children Prof Martin Hahn of the Hygienic Insti¬ 
tute, Neufeld of the Institute for Infectious Diseases and 
A Moller raised objections to the experimental bases of the 
inoculations with the Danger vaccine, while Dauge, of the 
federal public health service, confirmed the experiments 


Marriages 


Mashel F Petti-er, Beaver Falls, Pa, to Miss Florence 
Alma Rosenthal of Cleveland, March 24 

Shattuck Wellman Hartwell, St Paul, to Miss Kath¬ 
leen Gemmell of Minneapolis, March 10 

Charles Edward Wiley to Miss Leone Lucille Lovejoy, 
both of Maywood, Ill, March 26 

loHN Roy Pollock to Miss Hazel Hectemaii, both of 
Oumey, III, February 12 

Joseph Aloysios La Nasa to Miss Leola Dalton, both of 

New Orleans, January 8 , t 

James Parks Grier of Rochester, Mnm to Miss Jessie 

Turner, February 26 


Joseph. Yates Porter, Sr ® Lieutenant Colonel TJ <5 Armv 

fl" tnh ’ College of PhE 

delphia, 1870, appointed acting assistant surgeon m TI c 

Army, July, 1870, m charge of government rS measure, 
during yellow fever epidemic at Jacksonville in 1888 one 
of the first to support the mosquito transmission theory oi 
yellow fever, appointed deputy surgeon general with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, and in 1907 retired by act of con¬ 
gress, formerly quarantine inspector U S Public Health 
Service, past president of the Florida Medical Association 
for many years state health officer of Florida, president of 
the State and Provincial Boards of Health, 1909-1910, camp 
surgeon at Camp Joseph E Johnston during the World’ War 
aged 79, died, March 16, of aortic insufficiency ' 

Clarence Bruce King ® Chicago, University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago, 1898, formerly adjunct pro¬ 
fessor of neurology and psychiatry at his alma mater, and 
professor of psychiatry, Loyola University School of Medi¬ 
cine, and the Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery, 
veteran of the World War, aged 53, died, March 23, at 
the West Side Hospital, of septicemia, due to a streptococcus 
sore throat 


'William Louis Wilson ® Hinsdale, Ill , Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, Chicago, 1896, at one time instructor 
of dermatology. Rush Medical College, Chicago, past presi¬ 
dent of the DuPage County Medical Soaety, formerly on 
the staff of the Lakeside Hospital, Chicago, aged 57, died, 
March 17, at St Luke's Hospital, Chicago, of acute pancre¬ 
atitis 


Johnston Burnside Kennedy, Detroit, Michigan College of 
Medicine, Detroit, 2885, emeritus professor of surgery, 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery, formerly president 
of the Detroit Board of Health and county physician, on the 
staff of the Grace Hospital, aged 68, died, March 5, of 
cerebral hemorrhage 


Chester L Evans, Oregon, Mo , Northwestern Medical 
College, St Joseph, 1882, past president of the Holt County 
Medical Society, formerly professor of chemistry and elec¬ 
trotherapeutics at his alma mater, aged 69, died January 30, 
at the Mission Methodist Hospital, St Joseph, of chronic 
nephritis 


Zachanah Nason ® Kansas City, Kan , College of Physi- 
aans and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1888, formerly professor of 
clinical obstetrics. University of Kansas School of Medicine, 
Rosedale, on the staff of the Bethany Hospital, aged 72, 
died, February 20, of retroperitoneal sarcoma 

Ira Jesse Dunn ® Erie, Pa , University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1891, member of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, mem¬ 
ber of the board of corporators of the Hamot Hospital, 
aged 63, died, March 9. of heart disease 
Henry Grady Cannon ® Newport, R I , Atlanta College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1912, past assistant surgeon, lieu¬ 
tenant, U S Navy, on the staff of the U S Naval Hos¬ 
pital, where he died, February 24, of chronic myocarditis 
and cerebral thrombosis, aged 37 


William A Gardner ® Cincinnati, University of Cmcmnati 
illege of Medicine, 1912, professor of toxicology, Cmcm- 
ti College of Pharmacy, member of the Cmcmnati PuNk 
; alth Department for four years, aged 39, died, March to, 
pulmonary tuberculosis 

Abbott Carson Combes ® Elmhurst, N Y Bellevue Hos- 
al Medical College, New York, 1879, of a sana- 

■lum m Corona which bears his name, aged 69, died sua 
nly, March 16, of heart disease 
Pbomas Harris Turner, Northville, Mich , 
chigan Homeopathic Medical School, Ann I 

ed 66, died, March 14, at the Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
'ocarditis and arteriosclerosis 

Henry Young, Manson, Iowa, Chicago 
^ ^rmerlv member of the state legislature aiffi major ot 
" agK .n March, at a hocp.lal .n Fort Dote 

injuries received m a fall i,.,i 

fames Harlow Graham, Manilla, member 

liege. College of Physicians and Surgeons, IW , , 

the Iowa State Medical Association, aged 7J, dico, 

bruary 19, of uremia 
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Charles hlason Fuson, Jump Rncr, Wis Muclic-il 

CoVse St Louis lOOs bcr\Ld (luriiiK the World War, at,v.d 
51 died, ilarcli 9, at Marbhticld, follow int, an operation tor 
tastne uleer 

William T Rogers, Coleman, Ga Uiii\erbil> of Pciinsr l- 
\ania School ot Medicine Philadelphia 18/2, member ot the 
Medical \ssociation ot Georgia, aged /8, died \larcti u, 
ot senilite 

William Ernest Tryon, Minneapolis Beniiett LoUege ot 
Eelcctic Medicine and Surger>. Chicago I88a aged /O diul 
in March, at the Eitel Hospital ot coronare sclerosis aiul 
diabetes 

Thomas A Bohannon, Burlington, \ C Medical College 
ot \ irginia Richmond 1801, Cieil W'ar \eteran aged bo 
died, March 10, as the result ot injuries received in a tall 
Thomas Britt Delaney, Lowell, Mass , Mar>land Medial 
College Baltimore 1913, aged 33 died March 1_ at St 
Johns Hospital, ot coronarj embolus tollowing lierniotoiiiv 
Elmer Hill Robb, Retreat, Pa , State Lnnersitj ot Iowa 
College Iowa Cil>, 1890 on the statt ot the Retreat Mental 
Hospital, where he died March 12 ot heart disease aged 04 
Ralph Jenkins, Washington D C \ew \ork Homeopathic 
Iilcdical College and Flower Hospital New \ork, 18*7, 
aged 61 died Februarv 9 ot coronar) thrombosis 
John Hepburn Yarnell, W ashingion D C George WMsli- 
ington Uni\crsit> Medical School, Washington 1831 a^cd 
70, died NIarch 9 ot mitral regurgitation 

Hose Milton Hj-man i Detroit Detroit College of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgerv 1917 served during the W^orld War, 
aged 34 died March 15, oi heart disease 
Adolph H Leviton -fi Chicago Colllege of Ph>sicians and 
Surgeons Chicago 1894 aged 63 died March 29 at St 
Anthoni s Hospital ot angina pectoris 
Alexander Hamilton Barber, Minneapolis Long Island 
College Hospital Brookljii 1869 Civil War veteran aged 
83, died, ilarcli 9 ot heart disease 

Charles A, Clinton, San Francisco, Universitj ot Calitoriiia 
Medical School San Francisco 1831, aged 70, died 
March 12, ot chronic mvocarditis 
R T Wilson Herald, Kelowna B C Canada Queens 
Universitj Facultv ot Medicine Kingston 1890 died lan- 
uao 1, at Fernie of pneumonia 
Kimbei Cleaver McWilliams $ Shamokin, Pa Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia 1834 aged 69, died 
March 13 01 heart disease 

Albert A Seibert, Pottsvillc Pa , Universitj ot Pennsjl- 
vania School of Medicine Philadelphia 1888 aged 61 died, 
ilarch 3 of heart disease 

Thomas T Smith, Bald Prairie Te\as (licensed, Te\as 
under the Act ot 1907) aged 67, died Dec 2 1926, oi car¬ 
cinoma of the stomach 

Orlando Worthington Lusher, Point Pleasant W Va 
Chattanooga Medical College 1899 aged 69, died March 11 
of heart disease 

Mary Elizabeth George, Memphis Tenn. Cleveland Medi¬ 
cal College 1893 aged 68 died, March 1, ot cerebral 
hemorrhage 

William Jones, Aurora III , Chicago College of Phjsicians 
and Surgeons 1895 aged 59, died, March 14, of broncho¬ 
pneumonia 

Leroy Ballantyne $ Ogden Utah St. Louis College of 
Phjsicians and Surgeons, 1920, aged 39, died, March 5, ot 
pneumonia 

John Bower Stine, Philadelphia, Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, 1882, aged 65 died March 11 of chronic 
mjocarditis 

John Forrest Bell S Elgin, Ill Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, 1890 aged 63, died March 16 of heart 
disease. 

John H. Simmons, Sulphur, Okla , University of Tennessee 
College of iledicme Memphis, 1888, aged 70, died March 13 
John Herbert Twombly, Manchester, N H , Medical School 
of Harvard Universitj Boston 1872, aged 78 died, Alarch 7 
Burgess Keaton Wood, Oklahoma Citj, Okla Eclectic 
Medical Institute, Cincinnati, 1866, aged 81, died,- March 12 
Joseph Abromaibs * Baltimore Universitj of Mo'seovv' 
Russia 1893, aged 59, died, March 23, of pneumonia 
Aaron D Booth, Noblesvnlle, Ind. Medical College of Ohio 
Cincinnati 187-4 aged 78, died, March 9, of senilitj 


The PropuBunda for Reform 


I I Tins Depaktueit \ppeai Repoits or Tun JotJULi 

UlSEAO or I VESIIGATIO'l OP IDE Col CILOl I’lIVEUACl A (D 

CiitiisrRv A D or Tur \i ocivrio I adoeatorv ToGrriici 
ttiiii UriiEa Genekal \lMcaiAt. or a Iniohuative NvTLai 


MORE MISBRANDED NOSTRUMS 

Abstracts of Notices of Judgment Issued by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

Tonica Para Los Nemos—The Iknrj S Wanipolc Coin- 
panj Bnltimorc Mirvland, shipped to Los Angeles in Decem¬ 
ber 1925 a tpniititj oi roiiica Para Los Nervios which 
the tedeni authorities declared misbranded Some of the 
claims made (in Spanish) on the bottle label were 

An ci jcanou** rcrictly for rcf>oa4 pro>iralion ncr^oui cxhaoslion 
rcr^oui «*cbjht> :rritabilit> caused b> rcr\ous tension inso*aoia hjs 
teria etc 

For all caic.» m wliicli the ncr>uas sj icm has been licbilitaied and the 
rcsiAtarcc lowctcd by c\cc<4 of vvor., fatut e excessive preoccupations 
det ctent almcniatiun an! cxce»s of any Kind. 

When analjzed bj tlie federal cliemists, the stuff was 
reported to contain calcium sodium, potassium and jtrvchnine 
glvcerophospliatcs a trace oi lecithin sugar alcohol and water 
Tile claims made for the preparation were declared to be laUe 
and iraudulent and iii Feliruarv, 1926 the Henrj S AVampob 
Compaiij admitted the allegations Judgment of condemna¬ 
tion and forieiturc was entered and the court ordered that the 
product be released to the Wampole concern on pavment ot 
the costs and the execution oi a bond conditioned in part that 
the preparation be relal eled in a satisiactorj manner — 
(Ao/u, of Judi/iiunt NITS, issued XoztiiibLr 1926 Ch^m 
Stippl 220 ] 

Boro-Pheno-Form.—Tlie Dr Pierre Cliemical Companj ot 
Chicago shipped in julj 1926 a tjuaiUitj of ‘Boro-Pheno- 
Form” whicii the lederal autliontics held was misbranded 
Some ot the claims made tor this product v ere 

For the treaunent oi diseases peculiar to vsomaa it retnaitu without 
a nvaL 

For the diseases and inflamed condilion of the PeKic orepns such is 
Leucorrbca (the whites) Amracnorrhea (Suppression) Dvsmcnorrhia 
(painful periods) ilcnorrhafiia (bleeding) Ovaritis (inflammation) 
Boro-Phe^o-Form is indispensable 



- ^ - me uuiu-irnei 

Form suppositories \vere tound to contain cocoa buti 
quinine sulphate, zme sulphate boric acid and traces 
formaldehjde and carbolic acid The authorities held tl 
the clain« made for the product were lalse and trauduh 
and, in October, 1926 judgment ot condemnation and r 
leiture was entered and the court ordered that the prod 

rx;.'xx’fzF "" -- 

gmltj in the federal courts to c Pkad 

through the mails and were fined. dri 
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Whitlocks Specific—The Cherokee Remedy Company of 
shipped, in October, 1925, a quantity of 
Whitlock s Specific” winch the federal authorities declared 
was misbranded When analyzed by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Whitlocks Specific was found to consist of approximately 
99 per cent of water with small amounts of alum, sodium 
benzoate and extract of a plant drug The curative claims 
made for Whitlock’s Specific were false and fraudulent and, 
further, misled the purchaser to believe that it was a liquid 
food and made new blood In Julv, 1926, J T Whitlock of 
Chicago petitioned for the return of the property, and, having 
undertaken to relabel the product and filed a bond to secure 
performance of the relabeling, the court ordered that this 
piece of quackery be released to the claimant—[ATo/me of 
Judgment 14549, issued January, 1927 Chem Sufpl 221] 


Joy* A iL V 

Apaii. 9, 192; 


HEALTH OF AMERICAN INDIANS 

To the Editor—W^ are replymg to the editonal comment 
on this subject (The Journal, January 8, p 104), and to the 
communication from Dr Haven Emerson (The Tourn*! 
February 5, p 424) 

The Census Bureau figures for death rates among Indians 
as given by Dr Emerson are 


1921 

1922 

The death rate 
Office figures are 

1921 

1922 

1923 


17 S 
19 2 


1923 

1924 


22 5 

23 9 


per thousand m accordance uith Indian 


22 3 
25 1 
21 8 


1924 

1925 


Data incomplete* 
23 4 


• Reference to field required to supply certain deficiencies 


Tex Bailey’s Nu-Life—The Tex Bailey Corporation of 
Troi'', N Y, in March, 1926, shipped to Connecticut two 
consignments of “Tex Bailes’s Nu-Life,” which the federal 
authorities declared was misbranded Some of the claims 
made for this nostrum \\erc 

“Beneficial for Rheumatism Xeiiralgia Chills, Fetcr, Ague, La Grippe, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Skin Eruptions Pimples Boils, Eczema, Scrofulous 
Humors, Scald Head, Siphilitic Humors, Erysipelas Bloating of the 
Stomach, Dizziness, raintness, Xertous Headache, Female Weakness, 
Pains in the Baek Biliousness and anj Bowel or Kidney Trouble” 


The latter figures, instead of showing an increase of 48 per 
cent in the mortality rate among the Indians m the four jears 
ending with 1924 as stated by Dr Emerson, show an increase 
of 4 9 per cent for the five year period from 1921 to 192a, 
inclusive It is thought that this apparent increase is due to 
the fact that with increased and improved medical, hospital 
and nursing service on Indian reservations there has been 
brought about a better reporting of birth and death data for 
this population 


It was also recommended for syphilis and gonorrheal 
rheumatism When analvzcd by the Bureau of Chemistry, it 
was found to consist essentially ol a watery solution of epsom 
salt, iron chloride, salicylic acid, with red pepper and senna, 
flavored with sassafras and sw'eetened with sacchanne The 
government held that the claims made were false and fraudu¬ 
lent and, in August and September, 1926, judgment of con¬ 
demnation and forfeiture w'as entered and the court ordered 
that the product be destroyed— [Notice of Judgment 14656 
and 14678, issued March, 1927 Chem Sufpl 224] 


Correspondence 


RADIUM IN EXOPHTHALMIC GOITER 


To the Editor —The answ'er to the recent inquiry regard¬ 
ing the merits of radium in the treatment of exophthalmic 
goiter and toxic goiter (The Jolrxal, March 12, page 860) 
deserv'es comment I refer in particular to the last sentence 
of the second paragraph “Unless the disease has lasted 
too long, the patients are restored to complete health without 
any disability whatever, and in the hands of competent 
surgeons the mortality is extremely low ” 

The objection to this statement lies not so much in the 


statement itself as in the entirely erroneous implication it 
conveys of a complete cure by surgery Aside from any 
discussion of the relative merits of the various methods of 
treatment, it is well known that any such sweeping conclusion 
would not be true 

There is, however, an e\en more fundamental objection to 
such statements In view ot the as yet unsolved nature of 
the disease, any premature and uncritical acceptance of any 
particular form of treatment as an entirely satisfactory and 
complete cure of the condition hampers the further study of 
the problem It is the emphasis on the surgical phase of this 
disease, so well reflected in the statement quoted, with the 
consequent tendency to assume that the thyroid constitutes 
the sole seat and factor in this disease, which has done as 
much to hinder the further understanding and knowledge of 
Its etiology and pathogenesis as any of the difficulties that 
hamper the solution of this difficult problem 

Incidentally there is, of course, no criticism of the state¬ 
ment regarding the surgical mortality 

John B Youmans, M D , Ann Arbor, Mich 


It IS true that the Census Bureau data are obtained largely 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs That is, reports of 
births and deaths collected on reservations under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Indian Bureau are fonvarded to the Bureau of 
the Census through the Bureau of Indian Affairs There are, 
however, a large number of Indians throughout the country 
for whom vital statistics are not gathered by the Indian Office, 
and for whom such data are collected by the Census Bureau 
For example, m approximately twenty-five states there are 
groups of Indians varying from very few to almost 10,000 
whose figures regarding population, births and deaths are 
secured by the Indian Office from the Census Bureau reports 
The explanation is that these Indians are not wards of the 
Indian Bureau and the Indian Bureau does not collect data 
of this character from them These groups of Indians will 
total almost 25,000 Vital statistics for the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma comprising approximately 100,000 Indians 
are not collected by the Indian Bureau because these Indians 
are intermingled with the citizen population very largely and 
are not on reservations, nor are they collected by the Census 
Bureau except for such of these tnbes as reside within Okla¬ 
homa City, the state of Oklahoma with the exception of 
Oklahoma City not being within the registration area Thus, 
approximately one third of the Indian population of the coun¬ 
try does not send data relatmg to births or deaths to the 
Indian Office, and probably only to a fragmentary degree to 


the Bureau of the Census 

The Census Bureau tables are made up of population esti¬ 
mates based on ten year enumerations The Indian Bureau 


imong Its Indian wards attempts to have an accurate census 
early The foregoing factors are undoubtedly responsible 
or the variation in figures on births and deaths as reported 
>y the Census Bureau and by the Indian Office The chief 
tatistician for vital statistics of the Bureau of the Census is 
n agreement with this statement 
The difference between the figures of the Census Bureau 
nd of the Indian Office regarding death rates of Indians m 
.articular states as referred to m Dr Emerson’s letter is 

Census Bureau /—Indian Office^ 

1924 1923 192s 

US ^3 8 20 4 

Montana ^ Vo g 22 9 

North Dakota 24 9 j 

Washington ) ,,7 23 2 

Wyoming 8 ^ ^ ^ ' 

In connection with infant mortality rates, the Ceiisus Bureau 
.gures are for deaths under 1 year per th-sand live b r 
Hthm the year The Indian Office collects figures for the a. 
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QUERIES JRD MINOR NOTES 


period under 3 jenr-, mid tin. dentil ntes for this period nrc 

h'glt , . f 

The cnrl> life of Iiidniis is n criticnl period on account ot 

the insaiiitarj conditions under whieli thej li\e, their Inclv ol 
protection during lueleiiieiil and uiisc isoinhlc weither, md 
the gross errors in feeding as carried out he mothers lo 
improee this situation calls lor a \ere material mere ise iii the 
number of public health nurses to work among the Iiidi ni 
homes throughout the re erealioiis ol the couiitrj This work 
IS planned for and is being eMeiidcd as ripidK as funds will 
permit 

Regarding deaths troin tuberculosis, the Indian Bureau 
records indicate that lor this disease in 1923 the percentage 
was 214, and lor 1925 was 25 9 ot all deaths 
The relnbihtj ot death and birth statistics among the 
Indians as gathered bj both the Bureau ot the Census and 
the Indian Bureau is iiillucnced materialK hj certain factors 
Man> Indians are reluctant lo report births and deaths, and 
under some circumstances such data are not brought to light 
until a period ot seteral tears possible has elapsed The col¬ 
lection 01 the e Statistics is (luitc accurate in Indian liospitals, 
Indian schools (both re ereatton and iionresert ation), and 
among the groups of Indians lumg in fairlj close proviinit> 
to agencj headquarters On the resertatioiis cotertng large 
geographic areas, and there are man) ot these where the 
population is scattered and often constaiitl) on the mote where 
man\ of these people do not speak Cnghsh and where there 
IS a definite disposition to conceal facts relating to births iiid 
deaths, the difficulties attendant on the collection of reliable 
and accurate statistics mae be readil) appreciated 
I hate not found in the Indian Office a desire to create the 
impression that existing adniimstratuc imtiatue is sufficing to 
deal with the gp'ate health conditions existing among main of 
the Indians of this countr) Tuberculosis and trachoma arc 
known to be pretaleng and in certain sections ot the countr) 
unusuall) high The Indian Office is operating nmet)-one 
hospitals, \arying from six to eight bed school infirmaries to 
120 bed sanatoriums for the treatment of tuberculosis It has 
general hospitals on most of the resere ations some haeing no 
faalities w'hateeer or this character It has a number of 
sanatonura schools for the treatment of incipient tuberculosis 
among Indian childrem It has a certain number of field 
matrons as well as field nuraes who \isit Indian homes That 
these facilibes need to be extended is beeond question, and 
efforts are being made to secure increased funds to protide 
facilities of this character on the Indian resenations where 
there are none at present The public health nurse is replac¬ 
ing the field matron as rapidl) as these changes can be brought 
about, and increased funds are being asked for to extend the 
field nursing sen ice. Definite facts regardmg health are 
incorporated in the curriculums of Indian Schools The phy¬ 
sician and the public health nurse must teach the basic facts 
in connection with disease pretention, of personal hygiene, and 
of sanitation to the adult Indians m their homes The natural 
reluctance of this people to take on new ideas, and the influ¬ 
ence of the still existing medicine man must be otercome, 
and the results of public health education must be made effec- 
tue, together witli the building up of the economic status of 
the Indians, to improre materially the conditions responsible 
for the high death rates among these pnmitive people. 

For this work, the Pubbe Health Service has lent four of 
Its officers, and districts ha\e been established where these 
ph)siciaiis are now acting as field directors The field direc¬ 
tors of the Public Health Service have also been made avail¬ 
able to visit, inspect and recommend on medical activities of 
Indian reservations 

The stabilizing of the medical and nursmg sen ice of the 
Indnn Bureau is of paramount importance m connection with 


the treatment and prevention of disease among tins population, 
and the f ictors which inllueiice this ire iiov under coiiaidera- 
tion with a view to effecting improvemciit therein 

ihc problems relating to health iiid prevention of dise.ise 
among Indiins arc enormous To meet them will require not 
onh improvements and expansion in the personnel and 1 icih- 
ties 01 the liidi III Bureau, but ilso the advice cooperation 
iiid constructive ciitieisin on the p irt of individuals ami 
org iniz ilioiis qnalilied and interested in helping this work 
lo meet these various situations adequatel), the advance must 
of iiccessit) be slow and well thought out 

rniallv I should hie to renew the invitation that has been 
extended to Dr I niersoii to visit the Indi m Bureau for iiitor- 
niation regarding its medical problems, difficulties and pi ms 
lor luiiire work 

M C GtTiiiiii, MD, W aslimgton, D C 
Surgeon, U S Public Health Service 
Chief Medical Director, Bureau ot 
Indian \ffairs 


Queries and Minor Notes 


A oMUois CoMuusic vTioss anti queries on postal cards will not 
t,c noticed tvery Idler must contain the writers name and addres 
but these will he emitied on request 


SLLPMUIt OINTMENT FOR SC\DIES 

To </u editor —\\c have somewliat of an cpidemie of scabies in the 
Indian scliool cspeetallv amonq boys Please let me Unovv what m your 
judgment is the most clTcetivc treatment 

JvuES D Kesxedv XI D Toadlena N II 

Xnsuek — rills subject was discussed in Queries and Minor 
Notes under the heading Sulphur Ointment for Scabies in 
Tue Journal, March 5 page 746 


RICE RUPTURE CURE 

To the Editor —I have a jiaticnt with an umbilical Iiernia who has 
asked my opinion regarding The Comfort Support Uymphol Stimulating 
Application and Osmolax products of a William S Rice Inc Xdaras 
NX I had never beard of any of those and told the patient that quite 
presumably the whole thing was another fraud Can you give me any 
information regarding these products^ 

Geohge A Hoke XI D Elyria Ohio 


nxsvvER— William a leice inc, zxaams x , sells wnat 
the public IS led to believe is a cure tor rupture The con¬ 
cern sometimes advertises under its own name and address 
and sometimes under the name of a stool-pigeon one Eugene 
M Pullen, Manasquan N J The Pullen advertisements 
state that he (Pullen) has nothing to sell but will give full 
information about how jou may find a complete cure without 
operation’ if you will write to him Those who write receive 
a letter printed m facsimile of handwriting, urging the 
prospective victim to “lose no time in ordering the Rice 
Treatment" The Rice concern, in common with most mail¬ 
order ‘ rupture cure” outfits, decries the use of the truss and 
gives the impression that what the) have to sell is some 
thing entirely different—“perfected appliances,” not trusses 
The device is essentiall) a band of webbing with a pad and 
understrap Like most mail-order “rupture cures ” the Rice 

IvmHinr?" Ti^ adjunct-“Dev eloping 

Lymphol It is claimed, either inferential!) or directlv 
that Lymphol will repair the break in the abdominal vvall 
and thus peraanenth cure the rupture Lymphol when 
analyzed by the chemists of the British Medici Lso’ciation 
w^ reported to be an alcoholic solution containing essS 
oils, capsicum and resin colored red During refem vears 
the Rice concern, in addition to its mad-ordef quackerv haa 
sent around to some of the lareer cUipk wbaf " 

pleased to call “special representatives” and “rupture eimerS^^ 

“sucker list” are notified S ^il 

when the Rice "experts’ will be in their cities? and areT^t 
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Whitlock’3 Specific—The Cherokee Remedy Company of 
Pin October, 1925, a quantity of 
Whitlocks Specific" which the federal authorities declared 
was misbranded When anal} zed by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Whitlock’s Specific was found to consist of approximately 
99 per cent of water with small amounts of alum, sodium 
benzoate and extract of a plant drug The curative claims 
made for Whitlock's Specific nerc false and fraudulent and, 
further, misled the purchaser to believe that it was a liquid 
food and made new blood In Julv, 1926, J T Whitlock of 
Chicago petitioned for the return of the property, and, having 
undertaken to relabel tlie product and filed a bond to secure 
performance of the rtkibeling, the court ordered that this 
piece of quadvcry be released to the claimant—[JVo/ici’ of 
Judgment 14549, issued January, 1927 CItem Suppl 221 ] 


Joes A. ii. V 
Apsm. 9, 1917 

HEALTH OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
To the Editor are replying to the editonal comment 

on this subject (The Journal, January 8, p 104), and to the 
communication from Dr Haven Emerson (The Touiln*! 
February 5, p 424) 

The Census Bureau figures for death rates among Indiam 
as given by Dr Emerson are 


1921 

1922 


17 5 
19 2 


1023 

1924 


22 5 
2^9 


The death rate per thousand m accordance with Indian 
Office figures are 


3921 22 3 

1922 25 1 

1923 21 8 

’ Reference to field required to supply certain defiacncies 


1924 

1925 


Data mcoinplete* 
23 4 


Tex Bailey's Nu-Life—The Tex Bailey Corporation of 
Troj', N Y, in Alarch, 1926, shipped to Connecticut two 
consignments of “Tex Baiie3’s Nu-Life," which the federal 
authorities declared was misbranded Some of the claims 
made for this nostrum were 

“Beneficial for Rheumatism Aeuralgia Chills, retcr Ague, La Grippe, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Skm Eruptions Pimples Bods Eczema, Scrofulous 
ihimors. Scald Head, Sjphilitic Humors Erysipelas Bloating of the 
Stomach, Dizziness, raintncss Ai.r\ous Headache Female Weakness, 
Pains in the Back Biliousness and any Bowel or Kidney Trouble" 


The latter figures, instead of showing an increase of 48 per 
cent in the mortality rate among the Indians m the four years 
ending with 1924 as stated by Dr Emerson, show an increase 
of 4 9 per cent for the five year period from 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive It is thought that this apparent increase is due to 
the fact that with increased and improved medical, hospital 
and nursing service on Indian reservations there has been 
brought about a better reporting of birth and death data for 
this population 


It was also recommended for syphilis and gonorrhea! 
rheumatism When analyzed by the Bureau of Chemistrj', it 
yvas found to consist essentially ot a yvatery solution of epsom 
salt, iron chloride, salicylic acid, yyith red pepper and senna, 
flatored with sassafras and syyeetcncd yvith saccharine The 
government held that the claims made yverc talse and fraudu¬ 
lent and, in August and September, 1926, judgment of con¬ 
demnation and forfeiture yvas entered and the court ordered 
that the product be destroyed — [Votice of Judgment 14656 
and 14678, issued March, 1927 Clicm Suppl 224 ] 


Correspondence 


RADIUM IN EXOPHTHALMIC GOITER 
To the Editor —^Thc ansyver to the recent inquiry regard¬ 
ing the merits of radium m the treatment of exophthalmic 
goiter and toxic goiter (The Jolrnal, March 12, page 860) 
deserves comment I refer in particular to the last sentence 
of the second paragraph “Unless the disease has lasted 
too long, the patients are restored to complete health yvithout 
any disability whatever, and in the hands of competent 
surgeons the mortality is extremelj loyv ’ 

The objection to this statement lies not so much m the 
statement itself as in the entirely erroneous implication it 
conveys of a complete cure by surgery Aside from an> 
discussion of the relative merits of the various methods of 
treatment, it is yvell known that any such syveepmg conclusion 
would not be true 

There is, hoivever, an eyen more fundamental objection to 
such statements In vieyv ot the as yet unsolved nature of 
the disease, any premature and uncritical acceptance of any 
particular form of treatment as an entirely satisfactory and 
complete cure of the condition hampers the further study of 
the problem It is the emphasis on the surgical phase of this 
disease, so yvell reflected in the statement quoted, with the 
consequent tendency to assume that the thyroid constitutes 
the sole seat and factor in this disease, yvhich has done as 
much to hinder the further understanding and knowledge of 
Its etiology and pathogenesis as any of the difficulties that 
hamper the solution of this difficult problem 

Incidentally there is, of course, no criticism of the state¬ 
ment regarding the surgical mortality 

John B Youmans, M D , Ann Arbor, Mich 


It IS true that the Census Bureau data are obtained largely 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs That is, reports of 
births and deaths collected on reservations under the jurisdic 
Hon of the Indian Bureau are fonvarded to the Bureau of 
the Census through the Bureau of Indian Affairs There are, 
hoyvever, a large number of Indians throughout the counto 
for yvhom vital statistics are not gathered by the Indian Office, 
and for yvhom such data are collected by the Census Bureau 
For example, in approximately tyventy-five states there are 
groups of Indians varying from very feyv to almost 10,000 
whose figures regarding population, births and deaths are 
secured by the Indian Office from the Census Bureau reports 
The explanation is that these Indians are not yvards of the 
Indian Bureau and the Indian Bureau does not collect data 
of this character from them These groups of Indians yiill 
total almost 25,000 Vital statistics for the Fiy^e Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma compnsmg approximately 100,000 Indians 
are not collected by the Indian Bureau because these Indians 
are intermingled yvith the citizen population yery largely and 
are not on reservations, nor are they collected by the Census 
Bureau except for such of these tribes as reside yvithin Okia 
homa City, the state of Oklahoma yvith the execution ot 
Oklahoma City not being yvithin the registration area Thus, 
approximately one third of the Indian population of the coun¬ 
try does not send data relatuig to births or deaths to the 
Indian Office, and probably only to a fragmentary degree to 
the Bureau of the Census 

The Census Bureau tables are made up of population esti¬ 
mates based ou ten year enumerations The Indian Bureau 
among Us Indian yvards attempts to have an accurate census 
yearly The foregoing factors are undoubtedly responsible 
for the variation m figures on births and deaths as reporte 
by the Census Bureau and by the Indian Office The chief 
statistician for vital statistics of the Bureau of the Census is 
in agreement yvith this statement 
The difference betyveen the figures of the Census Bureau 
and of the Indian Office regarding death rates of Indians m 
particular states as referred to in Dr Emerson’s letter is 

Census Bureau /—Indian Office^ 

1924 1923 

34 S 23 8 

24 9 IS 8 

34 5 17 1 

86 1 


32 7 


192s 
20 4 
■ss 9 
17 1 
23 2 


Montana 
North Dakota 
Washington 

Wyoming _ 

In connection with infant mortality rates, the B" 

figures are lor deaths under 1 year per t ousan , 
yvithin the year The Indian Office collects figures for Lie a. 
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Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 


°Cvur>.\ '’i:irAn.‘;r;;'"Marr6Y9 Sc.. Dr CbarlcE B P.nUn.n 

“Lirrr oY^.fnT=r%prrl 12 S« Dr EdK.rP Ccp.UuB 
isai E%c Se Washington „ . i i. ii,™,, 

Ne^sda Carson City May 1 ahcting Sc. Dr EUoara E. Hamer 

‘mLico Sanu Fe \pr.I 11 12 Scc Dr W T Jojner. 

^Y\"^''niNCTON ScatUc \pril 11 RcciprocU, mcciiiig only Asst. 

Director of Liccn&ei, Mr Ccuri^c L, Berger Olynijia 


\ear 

Grad 


New York September Examiuation 
Mr Herbert J Hamilton chiet ot tin. proicaaional examina¬ 
tions bureau of the New \ork Department oi education, 
reports the written examination held at Albaiij, Buffalo New 
York and Sjracuae Sepc 20-23 1926 The examination 

cotered 8 subjects and included SO questions An aiera^e 
of 75 per cent was required to pass Of the 204 candidates 
examined, 162, including 5 osteopaths, passed and 42 includ¬ 
ing 4 osteopaths tailed Thirtj-two candidates, including 
1 Osteopath were licensed b> endorsement ot their credentials 
The following colleges were represented 

PeSSED 

CcUege 

\ale Lmv Sefa of Med (1921) (1924 2) (1925 2) 

GcorgetouTi Lniversity School of Mcdiane 
George \\a-hingtoa Lnivcrsity Med School (1923) 

Hov.ard Lnncrsiiy School of iledicme (1925) 

Lmverfity of Georgia Medical Department 
horthwestero l,ni\ersity Medical School 
Rush Mescal College 
Um\ersity of Illinois College of Medicine 
Johns Hoplons Lni^craity Med. DepL (1919) (192J 
University of ilaryland School ot Medicine 
^ston Umversity School of Medicine (1923) 

Harvard University 

Tufts College Med. School (1921) (1924) (1923 2) 

Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 
University of Michigan Medical School (1923) 

St. Louis University School of iledicine 
Creighton University College of Mcdiane 
Umversity of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Albany Medical College 

Columbia University College of Phys and Surgs 
(Cornell University ilcdical College (1917) (1923) 

Long Island College Hospital (1912) 

Nev. \ork Homeopathic Med Col! and Floiver Hosp 
University and Bellevue Hospital ^ledical College 


(1926) 
(1920) 
(1926 3) 
(1926 4) 
(1926) 
(1926) 
(1926) 
(1926) 
2) (1924) 
(1926) 
(1926 3) 
(1925) 
(1926 5) 
(1924) 
(1926 2) 
(1926) 
(1926) 
(1923) 
(1926) 
(1926) 
(1926 4) 
(1926 3) 
(1926) 
(1926) 


Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati (1923) (1926 5) 

Umversity of Oklahoma School of Medicine (1926) 

Hahnemann Medical ColL and Hosp of Philadelphia (1926) 
Jefferson Mcdicai (College of Philadelphia (1923 2) (1926 2) 
Umv of Pennsylvania School of Med (1921) (1923) (1926) 
Umversity of Pittsburgh School of Mcdiane (1924) 

Momens Medical College of Pennsylvania (1923) (1926) 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina (1923) 

Umversity of Tennessee College of Mcdiane (1923) (1926) 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine (1926) 

Baylor University College of Mcdiane (1926) 

University of Tc:a5 Dept, of Med (1923) (1924) (1926 2) 
University of Vermont (College of ilc^cine (1923) 

University of -Uberta Faculty of Mcdiane (1925) 

Queens Umvcr3it> Faculty of Med (1913) (1924) (1926 2) 
Umversity of Toronto Faculty of ilediane 

(1920) (1922) (1923) (1924 2) (1925 3) (1926 2) 
McGill Umversity Faculty of Med (1922) (1923) (1926 5) 
University of Vienna Austria (1915) * (1921 2) * (1933)* 
^menian University of Bratislava Czechoslovakia (1923)* 
German University of Prague (ZzcChcsIovakia (1924)* 

Umversity of Montpellier France (1913) 

Umversity of Bonn, Gennanj (1922) 

Umversity of Giessen Germany (1923) 

Umversity of Tubmgen Germany (1920)* 

National Umversity of Uthens Greece (1921)* 

Umversity of Budapest Hungary (1921) * (1923)* 

Umversity of Naplcj Italy (1916)* 

Umversity of Rome Italy (1921)* 

Umversity of Quj Roumama (1923) 

Umversity of Kazan Russia « (1919) 

University of Odessa, Russia (1918)* 

Umversity of Petrograd Russia (1912)* 

University of Saratov Russia (1919)* 

Umversity of Berne Switzerland (1912) 

University of Zurich Switzerland (1922) 

Umversity of St. Joseph Barut S>ria (1912)* 

Luivcrsity of Constantinople Turkey (1917) 


N imUcr 
passed 
6 
6 
6 
5 
1 
I 
I 
1 

3 

5 

4 
1 
9 
1 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 

6 
6 
6 
■j 

3 

6 


10 

7 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 


(1923 3) ( 


FAILED 

College 

Howard Univcrsil) *^chrcl of Meilicirc 
Tufts College Mailed 

U of Nchtaskv ColIce,c of Moiicinc 

University of BuffaH Ueputmert of MctKirc 
New \ irK IIor*cor-Jtluc lied Coll an! Flo cf Hr p 
W oircii s Metlical Collc^^c of Pennsylvania 
\ an Icrbilt University bcLcI of Malicinc 
Baylor Lnucrsity College of Medicine 
University of \crmort College of ilclicine 
University ot Torouto F ciilty of Medicine 
1 nivcrsity of Havana Cuba 
Cotrcnian University of BratisUva 
University of Toulouse France 
University of Kiel Germany 
Lnivcr ity cf Munich Germany 
I nivcrsity of \tl cn« Greece 
University of Srcccdin Hun^-iry 
University of ^Ics5lIU Italy 
University of Najlcs Italy 

(1500) (1507) * (1920) • (1921) ‘ (1923 4) 

University c( Palermo Italy 
University of Rome Italy 
University ot Cluj Roumanu 
University of Geneva Switzerland 
Ostcopatha 


C cxhoilovakia 


(1916) 


\ ear 

Gral 
1926 3) 
(1924) 
(1923) 
(1926) 
(1920) 
(1923) 
(1925) 
(19-1) 
(1926) 
(1922) 
(1921)* 
(1920)* 
(1922) 
(1917) 
(1925)* 
(1922) 
(1922)* 
(1923) 

(I92-.) 

(1922)* 

(19-0)* 

(1921) 

(1917)* 


Number 

laded 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'j 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

X 

1 

1 

•3 

I 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


^ . ZSPOaStVit'.T OF CS-tUtMt VLi 

College 

University of Colorado School of Mcdmrc 
\ ale UnivcTMty School of ^[cdlCl^e 
CcorgctOAn I nivcrsity School of ilediane 
Itovard University School of Mcdiane 
University ot ilaryland School of Medicine 
Boston University School ot ilcdiane (1S56) 

Harvard University 

Tufts Lcllrge Meilical School (1913) 

University of Michigan Medical School (1914) 

Columbia University CcJlcgc of Phys and Surgs 
University and Bellevue Hospital \Icdtcal College 
University of North (2arolir.a School of ilediane 
JeiTerson Medical CoIIe^e ot Philadelphia 
University ot Pennsylvania School oi Mcdicire 
Medical College of i^rginia 
University of \irgima Department of Medicine 
Liccntutc of the IXoyal College of Pbystaanj London 
Engbnd 

University of Brcalau, Germany 
University of Zuneb Switzcrlard 
Osteopath 


\ car Endof<cn:cnt 
Grad ilh 

(1912) Colorado 
(I 9 I 3 ) Connecticut 
(1924) Nc~" Jersey 
(1507) \\ \ irginia 
(1919) ilarylard 
(1904) ilasts, 

(1917) Oh.o 

(1919) Mass 

(1917) Michigan 
(1914) Connecticut 
(1913) New Jersey 
(1910) Mass 

(1911) Penna. 
(1573) lass 

(1925) \ireinia 
0^99) \ irginia 

(1913) ilasi 

(1911) Hawaii 
(1917jD^t. Colum 
New jerse 


College ESDOtiEutsT or c'lv ebsiiest 

CREDISTIVLS 

Umversity of ilichigan ilcdical School 
Cornell University („olIc\c of ilediare (1924) 

Syracuse Umversity Co'lege of Mcdiane 
Womans iledical College 01 Pennsylvania 
Umversity of Budapest Hungary 


i ear Endorsement 
Grad with 
(1923)N B iLEx. 
(192S)N B M Ev. 
(1924)N B M. Ex. 
(1923) N n M Ex. 
(1917)*N B M Ex 


College EVDOHSEiiEVT OP oiPLOuv icarGnid. 

Missouri Medical College (13b2) 

Medico'CThirurgicaJ College of Philadelphia (1909)t 

University of Vienna Vustna (1914) 

*\enncat»on or graduation in process 

t Granted license without examination because of vears 01 practice 


Virginia December Examination 


Dr J W Preston secretary 01 the Virginia State Board 
01 Medical Examiners reports the written examination held 
in Richmond Dec 7-10 1926 The examination co\ered 8 
subjects and included 80 que3tion:> A.n average ot 75 per 
cent was required to pass Tv,eUe candidates were exam¬ 
ined all of whom passed Twelve candidates were licensed 
b> reciprocit> and 3 by endorsement of their credentials 
The following colleges were represented 


College PASSED 

Howard University School of Medicine 
College of Physicians and Surgeons Baltimore 
University of Minnesota Medical School 
Columbia University CoUege of Phys. and Surgeons 
alcoarry Medical College 
Medical College of \ irgmia 

Umv of \irginia School of iled (1923) 87 (1926) sV s'? 


\ ear 


Per 

Grad 


Cent 

0926) 

SO 

35 

0914) 


75 

0926) 


91 

0 926) 


SS 

0926) 


75 

0926) 


SS 

87 87 

S9 

92 


v-oiicge -- 

Georgeto™ Umverjity School of ifedione (igon 
George \\ajhington Umversity IfedicJ School ’ 

Jo^ University iledicaf Department 

University of Ifaryland School of itedicinc 
Umi'S'S: School ot mSiSSI 

^^rry itedreal College 

^edical Coflege of \qrgiiiia 

Umversity ot Virginia School of iledrone 

College E'^DoasEiiEVT or credentials 


tiy22)Uist. Coh 
(192,)DisU Coh 
(192a)Dist. Coh 
0922) ilaryl 
OS9S) \\ \ irgi 
(1925) OUahe 
0924) X Carol 
0910) Tenne- 
0923) Tenne 
0917) X Carol 
092a) X Carol 

It ear Endorsem 
Grad. tvitli 
0924) USX 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Jovx A ir A 
Apkil 9, 1927 


BooJi: Notices 


A Sound Economic Basis for Sciiools of Nursing 
Addresses By Mary Adelaulc Nutting, R N , M A 
$2 SO Pp 327 New York G P Putnam’s Sons, 1926 


, AND Other 
Cloth Price, 


The author has been one of the leaders in nursing educa¬ 
tion for thirty jears In this book she has collected a large 
number of occasional addresses which slie has delivered 
during her career Tlie titles of the various addresses indi¬ 
cate the character of the contents Among these are A 
Sound Economic Basis for Schools of Nursing, Suggestions 
for Educational Standards, Preliminary Education, Nursing 
and Its Opportunities, Ideals for Schools of Nursing, Twenty 
\ears of Nursing Education m Teachers’ College and the Out¬ 
look in Nursing Many of these addresses were delivered 
nearly twenty-five years ago, but they consider problems that 
are still alue and interesting in nursing Such a collection 
ot addresses, however, necessarily involves a great deal of 
repetition, and the book would have been more useful if it 
had been carefully edited in order to make it more consecutive 
and less repetitious The tone of the book is expressed in 
“ideals for schools of nursing’’ With high ambitions for 
nursing as a profession, and with a background of broad edu¬ 
cation, the author is interested in the production of the most 
scholarly type of nurse She bewails throughout the work 
the lack of facilities for academic education in the nurse’s 
training, the failure of endowments for schools or nursing 
and for those things that would produce nurses of academic 
distinction She is interested, in short, in the product itself 
and not in its practical usefulness Of course, some of her 
t\pe of nurses are needed for headships in hospitals, for 
superintendents of public health nursing work and th it sort of 
thing, but where one such nurse is needed probably fifty 
more are needed for the homely duty of acting as helpers for 
the sick under the phjsician’s guidance There is no indica¬ 
tion of any anxiety about the production of the latter sort ot 
nurse in the book There is need for blunt consideration of 
this unpleasant topic Nurses are not physicians, except 
when they are outside of work which in the strict sense ot 
the w'ord is nursing the sick, they are not in a position of 
independent responsibility In no offensive sense, most of them 
should be servants for the sick There is little evidence in 
nursing literature of a willingness to face this fact It is 
resulting in a failure of the nursing vocation to meet face 
to face its largest and most useful function 


Ueber Fortschhitte in dee Beiiandlung des Krebses Von tneh 
Opitz, K Vorlacuder, und H Jung Paper Price, 2 marks Pp 60, 
with 20 illustrations ^lunich J F Lehmanns, 1926 


The author discusses progress in the treatment of cancer, 
disclaiming the justification of extreme pessimism in judging 
the remote results of cancer therapj He expresses the con¬ 
viction that the body contains defensive forces which occa¬ 
sionally are strong enough to overcome not onlj' solitary 
cancers but also metastascs The future of successful therapy 
lies m the endeavor to utilize and reenforce these natural 
defensive forces For his experimental studies he used cancers 
produced by inoculation because epithelioma following con¬ 
sistent tar irritation did not show satisfactory uniformity 
While it IS admitted tliat the results of observation and treat¬ 
ment in animals cannot ludiscnmiiiately be applied to cancer 
in man, still in the later stages the cancerous conditions in 
animals become practically identical with those to be found 
m spontaneous cancers in the human being The efficacy of 
radiotherapy is not exhausted by the direct action on malig¬ 
nant cells but also produces changes m the adjacent areas 
and in the general metabolism The author is inclined to 
believe that these secondary changes are of signal value for 
the therapeutic results All these observations permit the 
suggestion that cancer is the local expression of a general 
dSbanec, of which acidosis and lack of proper oxidation 
nrrwmncnt features The author’s idea is not to fight the 
b« Sc Tsease ot cancer He advocates the 
establishment of cancer sanatoriums m order to sys- 

teSaltcaSy the treatment of the pal.ents, the.r metabohe 


- - — jr vaiiduuiii, 01 me diet ic 

asserted that positive results were obtained by the injectio i 
combined with radiotherapy Unfortu- 
ately, the exact chemical composition of these materials is 
not communicated to the profession They are introduced by 
proprietary names only, though the manufacturing firm is 

ti to 

indmated ^ experiments conducted along the lines 










hirer Erk^nruncen BEndn’”v;;D7 j;:eTKKirWeZd\"o“ 
pZr Sjphilis an der Universitat m Wien. 

SZgerfl927 ‘“e^tnit.ons Berlin Juliua 


The second volume of Kirles Histobiology of the Skin 
sustains the excellent impression left by the first volume 
1 he colored illustrations made from original histologic prep¬ 
arations are models of clarity and detail Included in this 
volume are the acute and chronic inflammatory disorders of 
the skin and the so-called specific granulomas The chapters 
on the various forms of tuberculosis of the skin, on syphilis, 
on leprosy and on lymphogranulomatosis are of especial 
interest ICyrle’s original plan to include the tumors of the 
skin m this volume was prevented by illness, and it was his 
intention to cover this subject m a third volume The 
untimely death of the author occurred m March, 1926, and 
the present two volumes will remain as a lasting monument 
to the zeal and industry of this talented dermatologist 


Books Received 


Books received are acknowledged in this column and such acknowledff 
ment must be regarded as a sufficient return for the courtesy of the 
sender Selections will be made for more extensue renew in the interests 
of our readers and as space permits Books listed in this department are 
not available for lending Any information concerning them will be 
supplied on request _ 


The Natural History of Our Conduct By William E Ritter, 
President of Science Service With the Collaboration of Edna Watsou 
Bailey, Lecturer in Education S. Association Director of Practice Teach 
mg. University of California Cloth Price $3 50 Pp 339 New York 
Harcourt, Brace &. Company, 1927 

Human behavior analyzed from the point of view of com¬ 
parative psychology 


The Elements of Medical The,\tment By Robert Hutchison MD, 
FRCP, Physician to the London Hospital and to the Hospital for 
Sick Children Cloth Price, $3 Pp 163 New \ ork William Wood & 
Company, 1926 

A handy compend with a collection of favorite prescrip¬ 
tions 

A Manual in Preliminary Dietetics * By Maude A Perry, BSc, 
Director of Dietetics, The Montreal General Hospital, Montreal Canada, 
Cloth Price, SI 25 Pp 146 St Louis C V Mosby Companj, 1926 

Fifteen elementary lessons for nurses, poorly printed but 
simple and sound 


Hospital Housekeeping and Sinitition By Nora P Hurst, RN 
Cloth Price, $1 25 Pp 155 St Louis C V Mosby Company, 1926 

Notes on keeping the hospital clean, with lots of blank 
pages—no doubt for memorandums 

Das Strahlungsklima von Arosa Von Dr F W Paul GoU hcht 
Wimatisches ObservaloTium Aiosa Paper Price 8 70 marks Pp HO, 
with 100 illustraUons Berlin Julius Springer, 1926 


Auericsn Health Congress Vilantic City Xew Jersey, Mvy 17 
22, 1926 Proceedings of the general sessions with an index of the puh 
hshed papers Paper Pp 105 New York, 1926 


'WENTY Ninth Biennial Report of the State Board o’' 
California for the Fiscal Years from July 1, 1924 to June 30. 


Proceedings of the Fifth 
Associatiok op Pennsylvania, 
Pp 179 PiPsburgh, 1926 


Annual Conference of the Hospital 
April 13th, 14th and 15th, 1926 Paper 


Sixty Ninth Annual Report of the Washingtonian 
the Year Ending December 31, 1926 Paper Pp 19 
1927 


Home toi 
W ashington, 
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Skill and learning Requisites—May Infer Negligence 
C.-HlM (Mj),:siS il if Hi) 

The SprmgliLld (Mo) Court of NppcaU. m ri.\i.rinu' i 
judgment for ?1,500 daiingts lor alleged iiialpraetice tint 
nai rendered for tlie plaiiititT sais tint a plnsicnii or surgeon 
undertaking the treitiueut of a patient is not required to 
possess or exercise the greatest learning or the highest degree 
ot skill He is required ouh to possess and exercise that 
degree ol skill and learning ordinanlj possessed and exercised 
h\ the members ol his proiession in good standing, and it is 
Ills dut> to use reasonable care and diligence in the exercise 
ot Ins skill and the application ot ins leaniiiig and to act 
according to his best judgment 
The plaintiff a man aged 59, had his right leg broken 
between the knee and thigh In the course of ireatnieiit b> 
the deicndant three areas ot drj gangrene deieloped—one 
just above die calf of tlie kg one just above the Iteel and one 
on the instep But however severe tlie plaiiKiff s ixim and 
suffering, and however delormed and useless Ills loot might be, 
he could not recover damages unless the deteiidant breached 
a dutj that he owed him The fact was incontroversihle that 
long continued pressure would have produced the gangrene 
which developed on the plaintiff’s foot, and it did not require 
expert evidence to establish the fact that the effeet of tint 
pressure might have been to some extent relieved hj the use 
of padding It seems clear to the court that on the issue ot 
sufficient or suitable padding or bandage the plaintiff vvas 
entitled to go to the jurj 

The following instruction vvas given for the plaintiff ‘The 
court instructs the juo that proof ot negligence need not he 
b) direct testimon> but raaj be interred bj the jurj irom all 
the facts and circumstances in evidence in the case The 
defendant vigorouslv contended that this instruction was the 
height of error m a malpractice case The argument presented 
against this instruction vvas founded on the theorv that in a 
malpractice case against a pliisiciau negligence can onl> b>. 
shoivn bv the evidence of expert witnesses But such an 
instruction is common in negligence cases gencrallj and to 
rule that this frequenti) used instruction does not have a 
place in a malpractice case would be a long step toward 
the adoption of the contention made bj the defendant that the 
negligence of a phjsician can be established onI> bj the 
evidence of experts 

When Disease Resalts Proximately from Accident 

/'iVftr rr Coa^ Co (Ah ) 109 So R ^60) 


bj the accident, or it it is aggravated or accelerated by the 
accident so that the disabling iiijiirj results proximately from 
the accident, and would not have developed but for the acci¬ 
dent The benefits of the workmens compensation law are 
not limited to those iii perlect health The test is Was the 
accident a proximate contributing cause acting on the par¬ 
ticular individual to produce the disability to work, whether 
(Iirecth or through disease’ 

Tint the employee was in apparent good health, able to 
work regularly, that troni and atter the accident he vvas 
miakle to work had symptoms ot heart wcikness, that dis¬ 
ability from ahiiormal lieart condition appeared on cxanniia- 
tioii at the time of the trial, iitriiished some evidence ot causal 
connection hetwecii the accident nid the disability Giving 
mil effect to the opinion evidence that persons in good health 
quieklv ami lully revue from ilie effects ot carbon dioxide 
without lasting injurv, this must he viewed m the light ol all 
the evidence It couhi not he said with certainty that carbon 
dioxide alone caused the siiffoeatioil 

Conviction on Proof of Treatment of Single Patient 
(Pr'flf T n llwj (CiiUI ) 219 Pjc R 229) 

The District Court oi Vppeal ot Cahiornia, third district, 
III aiTirniin„ a jiidgmuit oi comicUon of the deiendant, says 

lint ihe iiulictnient charged that he on the-day of July, 

1925 did tliiii and tliere vviliulh and unlawfully practice, 
attempt to practice nid hold hmtseh out as practicing a 
sveiem or modi ot treating the siek and afflicted tn tins state, 
without Invmg’ at the time ol so doing a valid, unrevoked 
certificate irom the board ot inedieal examiners of the state 
ol talitoniia The qiiestton was whether tlic facts and cir¬ 
cumstances given m evidence Were sufhcieiit to warrant the 
inicreiicc lint the defendant was engaged in the practice ot 
medicine as a Inisiness It was true that witnesses did not 
testily that lie detendant ever treated any patient other than 
a Mr> McBride although he treated her on several diff’erent 
days hut it did not necessarilv follow that the proof was 
insufficient Proof of treatment e>t a single patient, together 
with evidence of surrounding facts and circumstances, may 
clearly show that a defendant was engaged in the practice 
ot medicine as a business The circumstances surrounding 
a single treatment of a patient may be such as to warrant 
the iiiierence that the single treatment vvas part of the prac¬ 
tice oi medicine as a business by a defendant Here tin. 
detendant vvas addressed as Dr Hing,” and when asked ti 
he was Dr Hing he replied in the affirmative He 
responded to several calls to attend Mrs McBride, and pro¬ 
ceeded to diagnose her case and prescribe medicines of his 
own selection He maintained an office the character of 
which did not appear from the evidence and, the next day 
after his indictment he said to another sick woman who 


The Supreme Court of Alabama, in affirming a judgment 
for plaintiff Files under the workman’s compensation law ot 
that state says that the law provides that "personal injuries 
shall not include a disease unless the disease results 
proximately from the accident The evidence for the plain¬ 
tiff tended to show that while engaged in coal mining he vvas 
overcome and for a time rendered unconscious from breathing 
carbon dioxide or carbon monoxide, or both, that the bad air 
was due to insufficient ventilation, that the immediate cause 
of his suffocation was a current of such air passing through 
an opening he was making into a room where other work¬ 
men had been shooting the gases from the shots not having 
disappeared This court does not have any difficulty in hold¬ 
ing that whatever injury and disability resulted proximately 
from this event was due to accident within the meaning or 
the compensation law Whether his suffocation resulted from 
breathing such air for several hours or the inflowing air 
from the other room for a few minutes, the event Iiappened 
suddenly and violently, as contradistinguished from occupa¬ 
tional disease Taking this evidence as true, the injury was 
referable to a definite time, place and circumstances 
A disease results proximatelv from the accident ’ if the 
disease is induced by lowered resistance proximately caused 


stated her condition and asked for medicine ‘I will fix you 
up” He was not on trial of course for anything that he 
did on the day of his arrest but the evidence thereof was 
admissible as tending to prove that he was practicing medi¬ 
cine as a business in his treatment of Mrs McBride and 
not merely giving incidental treatment to a sick or afflicted 
person. 

The trial court instructed the jury, among other things 
that ’ 


.. ^ a.Miicnij ana acsentws eu or her symptoms, 

and asks the defendant to supply herbs or medinnes which would effect 
a cure and if the defendant thereupon prepared and delivered herbs or 
medicines of his selection such selection and dclnery under such circum 
stances wnutd constitute a violaUon on the part of the person so fumishintr 


« The deiendant contended that while these instrucuons 
might have been relevant to a charge of ‘diagnosing pre¬ 
scribing or treating’ etc.” they were not applicable to the 

aid freatmg°’ hm f ^ Diagnosing, prescribing 

and treating, however, are constituent parts of the nrartu-e 

ot medicne, and tt was proper to instruct the ,u5 m rela- 
[mnl mstnictions stood alone,’ t^ey might 

P J at the jury was authorized to convict the defendant 
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Philippine Journal of Science, Manila 

31 431 559 (Dec ) 1926 

‘Factors Influencing, m Vuo, Result of Globulin Precipitation Test 
K YasuMim, IManila—p 431 

Factors Influencing Globulin Precipitation Test—\asu>ama 
asserts that the decrease in concentration of salts in the cir¬ 
culating blood causes the globulin precipitation reaction to 
become stronger The increase in concentration of salts in 
tlie circulating blood brings about a weaker or a completely 
negative result The increase of protein in the circulating 
blood has, as a consequence, a eery strongly positive globulin 
precipitation reaction The influence on the result of the 
reaction of the increased protein content in the circulating 
blood can be detected for a much longer time than can the 
effect on the reaction of the increased or decreased salt 
content in the circulating blood The influence of general 
anesthesia, starving and feeding on the result of the reaction 
III herbivorous animals is not perceptible Exudation, how¬ 
ever, into serous cavities produces increase in strength of the 
globulin precipitation reaction The administration, as a 
food, of protein b> mouth to herbivorous animals does not 
influence the result of globulin reaction Repeated bleeding 
at rclativelj' short intervals also influences the result of the 
reaction m a positive direction 

Surgery, Gynecology and Obs^etnes, Chicago 

-14 145 28S (Feb) 1927 

‘Surgerj of \cr\c3 of Ilaiifl S Bum\ell, San Francisco—p 145 
•Cholecjstogriphj 'Vfcchamsm of Emptjang Galllihddcr E X. Grabam, 
St Louis—p 153 

'True Prostatic Calculi H L Kretschmer Chicago—p 163 
Berigii Adenoma of Kidiic> Case E S Judd and H E Simon, 

1 ochestcr, Minn —p 169 

' ■Vdaiiiantine Epithelioma W S Bump Chicago—p 173 
Transplantation of Skin J S Davis, Baltimore—p 381 
'Hjperinsuliiiisni II J John, Cleveland—p 190 
'Bradjtocia Five Hundred Cvocs D A Horner Chicago—p 194 
'Tumors of Gasserian Ganglion M if Beet Ann Arbor Midi —p 202 
Clinical Importance of Buck s and Colles’ Fascia ht B Wesson, San 
Fraiiasco—p 208 

Partial Gastrectomj J S Horsley, Richmond Va—p 215 
Forceps Delivery E L Cornell, Chicago—p 221 
Sigmoidostoniy After Radical Operations for Rectal Cancer E H 

Hutchins, Baltimore —p 2_5 

'Radiographic Simulation of Renal Calculi by Papillomata of Skin Two 
Cases M M Mdicow and H H Gile, New T ork —p 230 
'Malignant Tumors of Fatly Tissues J V Seals and R S McGinnis, 
Cleveland—p 232 

'Improvement of Speech in Cleft Palate Cases H L D Kirkham, 
Houston, Texas—p 244 

Use of Setoii in Repair of Torn or Stricturcd Urethra Two Cases 
G L JIcW horter, Chicago —p 247 

'Preparation and Management of Surgical Diabetic Patient G G 

Duncan Philadelphia, and I F Frost jMorristown N J p 251 
*:tIodified Technic for DifBcult Inguinal He-nias C E Farr, New York 

—p 261 

New Apparatus for Transfusion of Untreated Blood J R Head, 
Chicago —p 262 

'Untreated Cancer of Breast E M Daland, Boston p 264 

Surgexy of Nerves of Hand—Bunnell emphasizes the fact 
that loss of function of the nerves of the hand and fingers 
IS of vital importance to tlie manual worker, as the resulting 
disability is great These nerves are readily repaired by 
surgery, and will regenerate more uniformly, promptly ana 
completely than after any other nerve repair 

Value of Cholecystography—The gallbladder has been 
removed and subjected to microscopic examination by Graham 
in 147 cases In 143 of these cases the roentgen-ray diagnosis 
has been confirmed, showing a percentage of correctness of 
97:28 

True Prostatic Calculi—This paper is based on a series of 
seventy-six cases that have been under Kretschmer’s observa¬ 
tion It would appear therefore, that prostatic calculi are 
not so rare as has been stated Doubtless with the routine 
use of the roentgen ray in urologic work which obtains todaj, 
an increasing number of cases will be found 

Adamantme Epithelioma—Two adamantine epitheliomas 
are reported by Bump one, a practically solid tumor, occur¬ 
ring in the right side of the upper jaw of a man, aged 58, 
fSlowing the formation of an alveolar abscess, present for 
I mght yeis before treatment, and recurring three years afte 


Jour A At a 

April 9, 1927 


removal by the curette and electrocautery, the other an 
infected tumor, occurring m the left side of the lovvS ,aw 
of a woman, aged 2o, following the removal of an impacted 
third molar tooth, and present for two and one-half^ vears 
before operation , 

Hpermaulmiam—John warns against the danger of hvner- 
insuhmsm The symptoms of hyperinsulinism are so smnlar 
to those of hyperthyroidism that it is diificult to make a 
differential diagnosis between these conditions on the basis 
symptoms alone Consequently, hjpermsulinism should 
always be ruled out by a blood sugar examination, if hyper¬ 
thyroidism is suspected m a patient who is being treated \\ith 
insulin The treatment of h>permsulinism is simple-merelv 
the discontinuance of insulin If this is insufficient, the 
administration of some food between meals will be effective 
Voracious hunger a few hours after the administration of 
insulin usually uidicates hypogl>cemia 

Bradytocia —Horner analyzed 500 cases of slow parturition 
representing virtually 10 per cent of the whole number of 
deliveries occurring m the institution m a selected period. 
Four hundred of tliese 500 cases occurred m pnmiparas 
between the ages of 19 and 30 The duration of the labor 
varied from twenty-four to 134 hours In 148 cases it 
exceeded thirty-six hours In 242 cases the expulsive power 
was deficient, in all the cases a disproportion was present 
Postpartum hemorrhage occurred in sixty-nme cases, in fift>- 
two of these the delivery was operative, the average duration 
of labor was forty and one-half hours Eleven babies were 
born dead In two cases craniotomy was performed Sixteen 
babies died before the mother left the hospital There was 
no maternal mortality 

Tumors of Gasserian Ganglion.—Two cases are reported 
by Peet in which the gasserian ganglion is infiltrated by 
extension through the maxillary branch, the carcinoma origi¬ 
nating in the antrum or ethmoid region 

Radiographic Simulation of Renal Calculi by Skin Papil¬ 
loma —Two cases are reported by Melicow and Gile m which 
papillomas of the skin of tlie back cast shadows in roentgeno¬ 
grams which resembled those of renal calculi These cases 
illustrate the importance of looking for and noting the 
presence of any skin growths when referring a patient for 
radiography 

Liposarcoma.—Five cases of liposarcoma are recorded by 
Setds and McGinnis Two were situated in the abdomen, 
two in the thigh, and one at the knee The authors feel that 
the highly malignant nature of these tumors is not properly 
appreciated They should be dealt with radically, as in the 
case of other malignant neoplasms, by thorough e.xtirpation 
followed with roentgen-ray treatment 

Improvement of Speech m Cleft Palate Cases—Kirkham 
is convinced that some method of shortenmg the superior 
constrictor along its upper border will be the keynote to 
improvement in speech in palate cases He suggests suturing 
It to the posterior surface of the palate and palatopharyngeus 

Preparing Diabetic Patients for Operation —A classification 
of surgical diabetic cases based on the preparation and 
apparent risk is presented by Duncan and Frost Diets Ingb 
in carbohydrate, and low 111 fat and total calories for prep 
aration for operation and restriction of the total calories to 
at least a maintenance level during the active stage of heal¬ 
ing have proved to be the most effective dietetic measures in 
these cases Insulin given immediately before operation, and 
glucose intravenously immediately after, are const ere 
important factors in preventing ketosis and vomiting veO 
effort to keep the blood sugar normal throughout was made 

in each case 

Herniotomy for Difficult Cases -The operation described 
by Farr consists of the usual Bass 1111 technic up to and me ud- 
ing the placing of the deep sutures, and 'J 

by a separate suture of the transversalis aponuiros.s vutb 

fine chromic catgut, thus reenforcing a weak sp®t a he d P 
ring With the usual deep sutures of chromic « P 

It is easy to estimate the amount of tension "ec^sao 
approximate the conjoined tendon to s >ga 

the tension seems too great for the tissues or 
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milk or malted milk Carter found that malted milk is 
^tter tolerated than skimmed milk during the acute stage 
He advises the giving of two teaspoonfuls of malted milk 
m 2 ounces (60 cc ) of water every three hours if the infant 
IS under 3 months, when over 3 months, 3 ounces (90 cc ) 
of the food is to be given, and if tins amount is tolerated 
and the child is not satisfied, the quantity of malted milk can 
be increased a tcaspoonful a day with an ounce of water 

The best results are obtained when malted milk is given for , - 

at least five days, or until symptoms of acute dyspepsia have °\“”“^^‘'‘^/ccompanying infectious jaundice In recurring 
subsided > 1 1 ^ a nave urticaria, of the type of Quincke’s disease, syphihs 


app ying quinine ointment or a soap containing sodium 
naphthosulphate Applications of tannin incorporated in 
petrola urn or alcohol (1 10) are effective In case of pho" 
tosensitization resorcin is indicated Exposures repeated at 

possibly immunize the skin against 
morbid irritation from rays 

Urticaria of Infectious Origin—Milian believes that in the 
majority or cases urticaria is infectious He observed cases 




Bulletin de I’Academie de Medecine, Pans 

97 101 112 (Jan 18) 1927 

•Chiasmal Sjndrome and Fracture o£ the Skull F Tcrricn—p 102 
Therapeutic Value of Lipid Extract of the Spleen Reniond et al 

—p 106 

Syndrome of Injury to the Optic Chiasm —In Ttrnen’s case 
a young woman developed bitemporal hemianopia following 
fracture of the base of the skull The hemianopia could be 
caused only by a lesion of the optic chiasm The lesion was 
due to extension of the tracture, there may have been also 
rupture of vessels and subsequent pressure on the chiasm bv 
a hematoma The lesion of the chiasm resulted in atropln 
of the optic nerve, starting four months after the accident 
The pupillary reflex reappeared in one eye, in the other there 
was paralysis of the third cranial nerve The symptoms of a 
chiasmal lesion must be differentiated from those of an oculo¬ 
motor lesion The former appear later and disappear as soon 
as the pressure is relieved Oculomotor symptoms from 
severing of the nervous trunks appear immediately and are 
permanent 


undoubtedly a cause Urticaria is frequently associated with 
furunculosis or anthrax A case is described in which a 
generalized urticaria coincided with a staphylococcus 
abscess Treatment with galyl (which contains phosphoric 
acid) by the vein resulted in the healing of the suppuration 
and the simultaneous disappearance of the urticaria Urti¬ 
caria had first appeared in this patient six years before, 
when he was afflicted with suppurating wounds Two siniilar 
cases are reported 


Merklcn and M 


Dermatology m 1927 


Pans Medical 

63 S3 84 (Jan IS) 1927 
G Milian and L Brodier—p S3 

r Brocq —p 59 


Treatment of Eczema and Eczematoid Lesions 
•Study of Xanthoma HI Louste —p 64 
New Form of Pustular Dermatitis Gougerot —p 69 
*Skm Reactions to Ultraviolet Rays E and H Biancant—p 72 
•Infectious Urticaria G Milian—p 81 

Study of Xanthoma —Louste summarizes the histologic, 
physiologic and pathogenic researches on xanthoma The 
lesion IS formed of large connective tissue cells, xanthoma 
cells containing fatty granules The latter represent neutral 
fats, or glycerin ester, and lipoids, or cholesterol ester Fatty 
acids in excess in the blood are retained in these cells and 
oxidized The role in the phenomenon of amboceptor cells 
or Langerhans’ cells is explained Thus hypercholesterolemia 
IS a factor in the formation of xanthoma Hypercholes¬ 
terolemia results from disturbed functioning of the liver, the 
pancreas or other endocrine glands Xanthoma may be con¬ 
nected with syphilis The primary cause should be considered 
in the treatment 

Injuries to the Skin from Ultraviolet Rays —Acute inflam¬ 
mation IS the most frequent skin lesion from the therapeutic 
use of ultraviolet rays It develops in persons with a special 
sensitiveness and sometimes appears in a region beyond that 
exposed Repeated irritations of the skin by the rays causes 
chronic lesions, a precancerous dermatitis Sunburn, freck¬ 
les, eczema, hydroa, keratosis senilis and xeroderma pigmen¬ 
tosum arc manifestations of the reaction of the skin to the 
ultraviolet rays of the sun The effect of ultraviolet rays is 


Presse Meiiicale, Pans 

35 14S 160 (Feb 2) 1927 
•Hfonocjtcs, Jlonocytosis and JXonocyte Leukemia 
Wolf—p 145 

Modern Hletliods of Scrodiagnosis of Syphilis M Rubinstein_p 149 

Monooytes, Monocytosis and Monocyte Leukenua —Merk- 
len and Wolf detail the characteristics which differentiate 
monocytes from other leukocytes The monocytes originate in 
the reticulo-endothelial tissue Clinical and anatomic 
pathologic observations indicate that changes in the monocyte 
count of the blood depend on changes in the reticulo-endo- 
thelial tissue Monocytosis may be of reticular or of endo¬ 
thelial origin The monocytosis of typhoid is caused by 
hyperplasia of the reticular tissue (spleen, glands, Peyer’s 
patches, etc) The same is true of the monocytosis of 
smallpox, chickenpox, mumps, w'hooping cough and measles 
The acute diseases that are accompanied by monocytosis are 
those that induce immunity The monocytosis is endothelial 
in infectious endocarditis, typhus and at the end of septicemia 
In endothelial monocytosis there is a tendency to hemorrhages 
and purpura Among chronic diseases, monocytosis is found 
in malaria, leishmaniasis, kala-azar, relapsing fever, amebic 
dysentery, etc It is an indicator of the reaction of the reticu¬ 
lar system to the parasite Decrease in the number of mono¬ 
cytes IS noted in certain pernicious anemias and in highly 
acute infections A form of leukemia exists in which mono¬ 
cytes prevail in the blood This monocytic leukemia lasts for 
months or years, it is always tatal Necropsy shows pro¬ 
liferation of the reticular tissue Persistent monocytosis mav 
coexist with myeloid and lymphatic leukemia In aleukemia 
the hyperplastic process may involve the reticular or the 
endothelial tissue 

Policlimco, Rome 

3-i 43 82 (Jan 10) 1927 

Intracardiac Injection of Epinephrine in Surgical Syncope 

—P “*5 ,0 

Idem in Apparcntlv Stillborn Infants A Tomraasim Mattuicci —p 4o 
Idem in Anesthesia F Graznni —p 49 
Crossing Sign” m Congenital Dislocation of the Hip E Ettorre 
—p 51 

"Crossing Sign" in Congenital Dislocation of the Hip — 
Ettorre observed that in children with congcmtal dislocation 
of the hip, the thigh may be adducted so far that it crosses 


A Frirrcra 


monic of the dislocation It is also caused by coxa vara 
by abnormal motility of the hip following poliomyelitis 

3 1 S3 126 (Jan 17) 1927 

•Roentgen Ray Diagnosis ot \sciriasis M Muzn —p 83 
•Complications of Rectal Gonorrhea G Antonelli P 
Atypical Syphilomas A Pozzo p 90 


and 


reduced by association with red or infra-red rays It is less ^ ^._ 

pronounced in dark skins, namely in brunettes or in members above the patella and sometimes nearly at 

of the colored races Certain substances, such as eosin, of fhigh The pelvis must be kept from turning 

hematoporphynn or acridin, on being introduced into the fh,gi, xhe sign is useful, although not pad’osno- 

organism render it more sensitive to the sun’s rays (photo- ' ’ ' - —. - 

sensitization) The phenomena of pellagra may possibly be 
due to photosensitization, the cereal toxin causing the sensi¬ 
tization Medicinal eruptions and possibly eruptions in infec¬ 
tious diseases can be ascribed to photosensitization Hepatic 

D,ag„o.., Of 
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Complications of Rectal Gonorrhea — \ntoin.lli reports tin. 
anorectal conorrheal iiiicction of an ddcrl> married man, 
acquired b% passue homosexual relations V pernnal absCess 
and pobarthntis lollowed 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

ra Js43 (jin 10) 19’; 

Direction of amicol Studies G \ iota—p di 

Complete Situs \ 1 ‘ccrum Insersus G \rcna —p 2/ ^ 

isporotrichosis of MeJiastinnnt 1- Bencdctti ct at p -9 

Local \ accinc Treatment T Cannni p 31 

TDPtophan Test in Cerebrospinal I-luid G \ielIo —p 15 

Stenosis of Esophagus from an Limoticed Foreign Uj<1> M V 1 'liaV 
—p 44 

Direction of Clinical StudiesloH comments on the 
principles tor selectine, clinical teachers agreed upon In linn- 
self and Zoia Micheli Cecom and Ceiitamii at the occasion 
01 the competition lor the medical clinic in Modena Tlie> 
require thorough preparation in patliologe cheniistr> and 
other sciences as well as long sere ice at the clinic The 
published eeork ot the phesicians chosen should present a 
selection ot important problems and giee new results too 
man) papers and eeen hooks arc printed with the sole aim 
of aiding the eeriter to obtain a job rather than of adeancing 
science Trul> clinical problems—s>mptoniatolog> and treat¬ 
ment of sick human beings—which are the proper purpose ot 
the clinic should lorm a good part ot the publications Prob¬ 
lems which do not bear dircctlj on these belong to the realm 
ot pathologj not to that ol clinical medicine Great stress 
Is put on monographs and original sjntheses of complex 
clinical problems as well as on a ngorouslj scientific method 
ot imestigation and speculation 
Tryptophan Test of the Cerebrospmal Fluid — \tcllo 
renews the literature on the test which he recommended in 
1922 for the diagnosis of tuberculous meningitis He mixes 
from 2 to 3 cc, ot the clear spinal fluid with from 15 to 18 cc 
of concentrated fuming lijdrochloric acid (specific gra\it> at 
least 1020) and I or 2 drops ot a 2 per cent solution ol 
formaldeh 3 de ^fter tour to fi\e minutes from 25 to 30 drops 
of a 006 per cent solution of sodium nitrite is slowh added 
along the side of the test tube A \iolct ring dc\clops within 
a few minutes at the point oi contact if trjptophan ts present 
A jellow cloud tomis in negative cases The literature 
(ten articles) contains 1000 cases The reaction was positive 
in more than 90 per cent of the cases or tuberculous menin¬ 
gitis A negative reaction almost excludes the disease 
Tliere were onij 2 per cent oi false positive results The pres¬ 
ence of trjptophan is probablj due to cleavage of fibrin by 
autoljtic enzjmes 

Klimsche Woclieiisclmft, Berlin 

6 1-43 (Jan. 1) 1927 

Epidemics in Last Five \ cars ^ Gottstcin.—p 1 
Traumatic Diabetes F L mber and M Rosenberg —p s 
Inflammation Pain and Acidity \V von Gaza and B Brandi—p It 
Phosphatidcs Iron and Vitamin Requirements of Bactena. \\ Kollatb 
—p 13 

Heart Work. Without Oxygen H Freund and W Konig—p 16 
Photographic Phenomena and AntirachiUc Action,—H, VoUmer —p 1“ 
Daylight Projectoscope for the OperaUng Room G von PaoneviiU — 
p 19 

Following the Electrocardiographic Curve During Surgical Interventions 
E. Rehn and H Reisingcr —p 20 
Syphilitic Rcagins in \mniotic Fluid. E Aathan,—p 21 
Gastric Secretion and the Pupils Krause W^ichniann.—p 22 

Reply D Adlersbcrg and F Kauders —p 23 
Diagnosis of Univitellinc Twins. Leven—p 23 

'Reversal ol Pharmacologic \ction L Asher and H Schcinflnkcl —p 23 
\utolytic Ammonia Formation and Xuclem Jletabolism. P Gyorgy and 
H, Rothler —p 24 

Jaundice from Cinchophcn D Klinkcrt.—p 24 
Fixed Rashes from Drugs O Xacgelu—p 2a 
French Social Insurance K. Freudenberg.—p 29 
Respiration of Surviving Tissue H GroU —p 30 
Instruments for Lumbar Puncture. K, Eslcuchcn.—p 46 
Murmurs in ilitral Diseases S Bondi.—p 47 

Traumatic Diabetes —Umber and Rosenberg believe that 
an injury can aggravate or provoke latent diabetes, but can¬ 
not cause iL The gljcosuna that is sometimes observed after 
injuries to the head is not true diabetes 


Inflammation, Pam and Acidity — Gtzt and Brandi puncture 
the furuncle, aspirate the pus and inject in its place a solu¬ 
tion consisting of disodium phosphate, 6 49 Gm , sodium 
chloride, 6 44 Gin , and water to 1 liter The />ii ol this solu¬ 
tion IS 91 The pain stops tor from half a dav to about 
tvventj-four hours The alkilinc solution is also suitable 
for treatment of painful ulcers (especiallj roentgen-raj 
ulcers) Thej attribute the pain in innainniations wholly to 
increased aciditj ot the tissue 
Heart Work Without OTjgen —rreiind and Konig observed 
recuperation ol the frogs heart kept under anoxjbiolic con¬ 
ditions, after adding dextrose alanni glj cocoll or gljcogcn 
to the perfiisinj, fluid \ further improvement was noted on 
addition ol nielhvlcnc blue (as lijdrogcn acceptor) to these 
fluids (with the exception ot that coiitannng gljcogcn) 
Syphilitic Reagms in AmnioUc Fluid —\athan ni ide com¬ 
plement fixation tests vvitli the aniniotic fluid He found the 
rcaetion reliable ind publishes Ills technic 

Reversal of Pharmacologic Action—Asher and Schein- 
finkel showed it to be probable that the reversal ot action of 
atropine bj the cholatcs ( the heart regulating hormone of 
the liver’) is due to the capillarv activity ot these salts 
Caprjlic alcohol has the same effect, but other alcohols which 
have less influence on surface tension are inactive in this 
regard Quinine and its derivatives also lower the surface 
tension and reverse the action of atropine Thej made 
analogous experiments with ergotamme and found ‘hat under 
the influence ot caprjhc alcohol it stimulates the svmpathctic 
instead of paraljzing it 

Jaundice from Cmchophen—Klinkert reports a tinrd case 
of mechanical jaundice due to continued intake ot cmchophen 
(to a total of about 80 Gm ) 


Munchener Medtzinische Wochenschnft, Munich 

73 2237 2260 (Dec 31) 1926 
Waves of Disease H Curschmann.—p 2237 
•EIastomcir> of Tissues H Schadc.—p 2241 

Arsphenatmne Treatment of Therapeutic Mabria. B Sptethoff—p 2246 

Cause of Kbcumatisro A Strauss —p 2246 

Growth o^ D>scntcry Baalli m Bile. H Sprangcr —p 2247 

Apparatus for Nitrous Oxide \nestbesia« H Schmidt—p. 2243 

Atypical Rash in T>phoid B Truscwitscb —'P 2249 

Medicolegal Obstetrics M Hofmcicr —p 22a0 

Treatment of Diabetes Insipidus. Fncdlandcr ■—p 2250 

Apparatus for C>inaa5UC3 F Rus 2 >nski.—p 2251 

Container for Serial Injections H Caspary—p 2251 

Elastometry of Tissues.—Schade has constructed a handy 
apparatus for clinical use in measuring the elasticilv of the 
skirj. It can also serve for determining the elasticitj of 
organs at necropsj With it the diagnosis ol edema in the 
earlj stages is easj even when palpation tails Collateral 
edema with deep inflammatorv foci maj be localized. Latent 
changes in the tissue maj be distinguished from purelj mental 
disturbances 

Growth of Dysentery BaciUi m BUe —Spranger lound that 
addition of blood counteracts the inhibitory influence of bile 
on the growth of Shiga bacilli The other tjpes of djsentery 
bacilh grow well m bile, even without addition of blood 


/.entraiDiatt lur uynakologie, Leipzig 

60 2993-30s6 (Xov 20) 1926 

'Dijturl^cM of Induced tmenoirhea. R. K6Uer and T Revesz. 
•Quinine in Treatment of Abortion. R KcJsIer —p J003 
""b ^ and 

Statistics of Abortion H Neicrmann,—p 30'’3. 

•Air Embolism in Cesarean Section W‘ G Dcuchcr _p 30^5 

-T^027“' Dautwitz. 

W^> the Cu^ed Laminaria Tent’ W Pfedsucker —p 3039 
^3040 Operation on the Adne.xa. O P Mansfeld.- 

Rnptnre of the Umbibcal (Mrd During Labor A. Matusovsky -p 3044 

The Blood m Amenorrhea—To test the vahditv of AsrI, 
ners contention of an accumulation ot toxic properties mthe 
blood after artificial arrestation ot menstruation! Kohler and 
Revesz made chemical e.xaminations ot the blood of twentv 
women in whom the function of menstruation was r,reserved 
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of twenty-eight women who had undergone liysterectomy with 
mention of the ovaries and of three women in the menopause 
they found no basis for Ascliner’s assertion 

Expectant Treatment with Quinine in Septic Abortion —In 
the Kiel university women’s clinic the uterus is emptied at 
once in cases of abortion if there is severe hemorrhage 
Otherwise tlie patient is watched for from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, if fever docs not appear and the abortion cannot 
be prevented, tlic uterus is emptied, but if the temperature 
111 tile axilla goes aboic 37 5 C, the treatment is conservative 
File doses of (luininc, 0 2 Cm each, are given peroraliy, from 
one to tuo lours apart If tlie uterus does not show a ten- 
denej to contrict, pituitary extract may be given If sponta¬ 
neous eeacuatioii of the uterus does not take place within the 
first two days, the ciuininc treatment is repeated on the third 
da> ’tables arc giieii showing in detail the results obtained 
in complicated and uncomplicated cases In fourteen of 
eigliti-six cises of imminent abortion, the fetus was expelled 
within the first tw'ehe hours Kessler maintains that this 
method is almost as ripid as the active method in the matter 


Joys A 
Apkil 9, 1927 

(248 fillings) Disturbances were shcht 

^ 48 57 88 (Jan IS) 1927 

•Menotoxins B Aschner—p 58 

Menotoxms—Aschner believes that menstruation removes 
toxic products from the body He also believes that msm 
ficient menstruation is a frequent cause of various distur¬ 
bances, such as skill diseases, inflammation of any part oi 
the eye, mental disturbances and even psychoses, arthritis and 
neuralgia, rnigrame bronchitis, hemoptysis, asthma, obesitj, 
plethora and a number of other conditions Saline laxatives' 
venesection and emmenagogues are indicated After almost 
every laparotomy he removes 250 cc of blood and beheies 
that this nccouuts for the practical absence of tlirombosn. and 
pulmonary complications m his patients He is convinced ot 
the importance of humoral pathology (The Journal, Haj 30. 

j ' ? y04) as opposed to Virchow’s cellular pathology 
a.nd of therapeutics based on this principle 


ot empty iiig tiic uterus, and that it is probably less dangerous 
as regards Iraiisiiteniie complications The hospital stay is, 
on the averige, two days longer than with active treatment 
Under the expectant treatment there was one death m 107 
nneomplicatcd febrile cases, seventeen deaths m thirty-eight 
complicated cases 

The Question of a Placental Poison—Obata niaiiitamcd 
that the cause ot eclampsia was intoxication from a placental 
ooison, which, ordinarily neutrali 2 cd by the serum, became 
noxioii? when the serum failed to function fully in this respect 
The results of Oettnigen and Schwoerer’s experiments, on 
animals and in vitro, do not confirm the existence of a specific 
placental or eclamptic poison They show rather that extracts 
of various other organs besides the placenta arc capable of 
produaiig the-typical plieiiomena of eclampsia, yvhen injected 
into the yciiis of aiunials The poisonous effects of the 
extracts can be neutralized by serum The detoxication of 
these extracts by serum yvas found to take place by means oi 
a combining reaction on the basis of colloidal processes 
Renal disease or eclampsia m a pregnant yvoman appeared 
to dimmish the capacity' of the serum to detoxicate these 
extracts 

Air Embolism in Cesarean Section —When Deucher’s 
patient, apparently m good condition, yvas being removed from 
the operating table after a successfully performed transpen- 
toneal cervical cesarean section, a severe hemorrhage from 
the vagina set hi suddenly, respiration, hitherto quiet, became 
spasmodic, and the patient became cyanotic and died At 
necropsy, performed tyvo and one-lialf hours after death, 
typical signs of air embolism yvere found In vieyv of the 
hemorrhage, it seems probable that uterine atony caused the 
lumina of the empty ycins of the floor of the placenta and 
perhaps of the cervical ivouiid to gap and that moving the 
patient just at this time caused aspiration of air into a vein 
He drayvs the conclusion that yvitli atonic uterus one should 
most carefully avoid anything capable of causing negative 
pressure variations in the abdominal space 

Results of Radium Treatment of a Cervical Cancer — 
Thirteen years ago Dautyvitz treated yvith radium a yvoman, 
aged 53, for cancer of the cervix, yvhich had been exeochleated 
and cauterized The patient is still alive Radium treatment 
yvas continued at intervals over a period of four years, and 
resulted in injury to the intestinal mucosa, manifested as 
hemorrhagic proctitis and sigmoiditis Six months from the 
beginning of the treatment joint disturbances appeared, winch 
seven years later became yvorsc It is doubtful yvhether these 
are due to arthritis deformans or are a result of the irradia¬ 
tion Dautwitz gives the details of his treatment 


Zentralblatt fur innere Medizm, Leipzig 

48 1 32 (Jan 1) 1927 

Arterial Hypertension T Volliard —p 1 

48 33 56 (Jan 8) 1927 

•Clnueal Sitmfieauce of Pyelography T Cohn —p 33 

Clinical Significance of Pyelography -Cohn has used air 
to hll the pelvis of the kidney for pyelographic purposes 


Mikrobiologicheskiy Jurnal, Leningrad 

0 151 236 1926 Partial Indev 

•Antigens Obtained by Ateans of Baetenopbagic Lysm Jlaslakovets and 
Kazarnovskaya—p 151 

Bacteriologic Study of Malignant Endocarditis Gartokh et al —p bfi 
Reaction of the Skin to Derivatnes of Streptococcus Toxin V K 
Kosniodemianskiy —p 169 

Antigens Obtained by Means of Bactenophagic Lysin — 
Maslakovets and Kazarnovskaya'placed 10 cc oFShiga bac¬ 
teriophage in 100 cc of bouillon culture containing 1,500 
millions of Shiga’s djseiitery bacilli per cubic centimeter 
The autolysate was injected intravenously into rabbits The 
animals became immunized against 10 lethal doses of dysen¬ 
tery toxin or of culture of living bacilli Thus the immunity 
proved to be both antitoxic and anti-infectious The antigen 
yvas also used m immunization of horses About 1,650 cc 
yvas injected yvithin tyvo and a half months Blood yyas yyith- 
drayvn nine days after the last injection, and the serum used 
for tests The titer of the serum yvas determined on rabbits 
and mice It appeared that 001 cc of the serum having the 
yveakest titer yvas capable of neutralizing 7 or 8 lethal doses 
of dysentery toxin A fevv dysenteric patients yvere treated 
witli this scrum yvith encouraging results The antigen can 
be obtained yvitlnn tyvo days, and immunization yvith this 
antigen does not cause any grave complications in the horse 
Immunization of animals yvith autolysate of typhoid cultures 
IS noyv going on 


Nederlandscb Tijdscbnft v Geneeskunde, Amsterdam 

71 -153 536 (Jan 22) 1927 
‘Cancer from Irradiation L F Dnessen—p -157 
•Sense of Equilibrium in Aviators P de Haan —p 463 
Jledical Letters H J Laraeris —p 467 
Primary Cancer of Fallopian Tube J H Eiigelkeiis —p 470 
Manic Depressue Insanity and Asthma J \ an der lorrcn —p 473 
Premature Symptoms of Old Age of Emotional Origin S Roster — 
p 475 


Cancer from Irradiation—Basing his opinion on his own 
cases and those of others, Dnessen asserts that there is 
not any danger of the development of cancer irom deep 
roentgenotherapy of fibromyomas and benign hemorrhages 
The stimulation has, on the contrary, a prei'cntive effect on 


Jie development ot cancer 

Sense of Equilibrium in Aviators—Haaii's studies show 
hat the otolithic system in the aiiator is ot the grcitesl 
iigmficance for "the feel of the airship,' i e, sensitiveness to 
ind immediate reaction against very slight deiiatioiis iroin 
he normal equilibrium In sudden inclinations, the ayiators 
lead maintains its normal position in space on account oi the 
abynntli reflex Deviations fioni the horizontal posiliou w 
ilso shoyvn by flexion of die spine These changes in the 
lody are utilized by the aviator for the rapid adjuslniei t 
he steering apparatus to restore the horizontal cqmlihrw 
i trained aviator makes these adjustments , 

'he labyrinth reflex is less pronounced and compelling \ 
leu oxygen supply, hence steering is less certain ni li g 

ir layers 
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CHANGES IN COilPOSITlON OF BLOOD 
IN PERNICIOUS ANEMIV 

TEEATED by a diet rich IK LIVER* 

wnxmi P ilURPHY, iLD 
ROBERT T MONROE, ifD 

AKD 

REGINALD FITZ, ifJ) 

BOSTON 


3 Not lc=b tlian 3(X) Cm of \cgctabkb, cbpecialh kttuce 
and spmadi coniaiiiing from 1 to 10 per cent ot carbohi urate. 

4 Troni 250 to 500 Gm oi fruit 

5 \bout 40 Gm ot fat dented from butter and cream, 
allowed in order to make the lood attractuc. Ammal taL. 
and Oils were c-Ncludcd so far as possible. 

6 It desired, an egg and 240 Gm ot milk. 

7 In addition, dr> and crustj bread, potato and cereals, m 
order to allow a total intake ot between 2000 and 3,000 cal¬ 
orics, usuall> composed ot about 340 Gm ot carbohtdrate, 
135 Gm ot protein and not more tlian 70 Gm of tat Grossly 
sweet loods Were not allowed, but sugar was permitted very 
sparing^ 


The stnkingly beneficial v’alue of a special diet for 
patients with penucious anemia has been demonstrated 
recently b> Minot and ^lurphj ^ A diet containing, 
among other factors, a large quantitj ot complete pro¬ 
teins m the form of hter, and which was relatively low 
m fat, caused forty-five consecutive cases to show a 
prompt, rapid and distinct remission of the anemia 
comadent witli marked symptomatic improvement, 
except for pronounced disorders due to spinal cord 
lesions 

We have studied certain changes in the composition 
of the blood in ten of these cases which were in the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital between November, 
1925, and March, 1926 Our observations were made 
for the purpose of determining some of the phvsiologic 
changes that occurred in cases ot pernicious anemia 
treated by this method Our results are reported in 
tins paper 


Eacli patient continued to take this diet dunng tlie 
entire period ot observation, which lasted, m most 
instances, for several months The only medicine 
employed was between 4 and 8 cc of diluted hydro¬ 
chloric acid (,U S P ), three times a day , all but one 
patient received this 

A detailed study ot the blood was made in each case 
during a control period betore the diet treatment was 
instituted and at varying intervTils of time thereat ter 
Hemoglobin determinations were made bv the Sahh 
method, and calculated on the basis of 15 6 Gm of 
hemoglobin per hundred cubic centimeters ot blood as 
a nomial figure Red and white blood cell counts on 
venous blood were made m standardized pipets and 
counting-chamber Tlie number of blood platelets was 
estimated from stained blood films, on which, also, the 
histologic character ot the formed blood elements was 
observed Reticulocvte counts were made from blood 


CLINICAL MVTERLVL AKD METHODS LSED 
The chmeal matenal consisted of ten typical cases 
which were selected on account of the marked degree 
of anemia present On entry into the hospital each 
patient was put to bed, where he remained until his 
general condition unproved suffiaently to allow him to 
be up During the first few davs the diagnosis of 
pernicious anemia was established and control data 
were obtamed After this prehminary period of obser¬ 
vation, each patient was placed on the diet onginalh 
described by Mmot and Murphy,- consisting practically 
ui a daily aUow'ance of the following foods 

1 From 120 to 240 Gm, and sometimes even more, of 
rooked calf’s or beef liver An equal quantitj of lamb’s 
Lidnejs was substituted occasionally 

2 One hundred and twenty grams of beef or mutton 
muscle meat 

• tI"™ Vledical Clinic of the Peter Bent Bngham HojpitaL 
•rr. This study was aided by a grant from the Proctor Fund of the 
Medical School for the study of chrome disease. 

Murphy, W P Treatment of Pernicious 
J A- M ^ Sr 470-176 (Aug 14) 1926 
Permr/ '^s ^ Minot, G R- \ Special Diet for Patients with 

Pernicious Anemia Boston M & S T 193 410-411 (Ang ''61 19^6 
in nr 4 cases were studied Minot and Murphy have shown that 

of ihV J . r results it is UMecessary that the protein intahe 

ot tie diet should be as great as that talen by these ten patients. 


smears stained with brilliant cresyl blue and counter- 
stamed with Wright’s stain So far as possible, all 
these observations were made by one inciividual amd 
at the same time each day in order to mimmize any 
technical errors 


The concentration ot bile pigments m the blood 
serum was estimated by the icterus mde.K method 
described by Murphy'^ Hematocrit readings were 
obtained on ten cubic centimeter samples ot venous 
blood centnfugalized at high speed for thirty minutes 
The color mdex and individual cell volumes w^ere cal¬ 
culated by Haden’s * formulas The stroma index was 
calculated by ^^^llpple’s = formula Total blood, plasma 
and corpuscular volume determinations were made by 
the dye method described by Keith, Rowntree and 
Geraghty,® except that congo red ' was used instead of 


aT^9^8H’alSc)^1926 

Met tiuw^ai Diffex«tmtmg Auemms 

m lev^‘ aILiP, “t Rohbma, P S Blood RegeueraUoa 

^ ^ PhysioL 72 395-107 (May) 1925 

^ Rowntree, L. G and Geraghty T T \ Method 
18 *547 ShH^iStwiS^ Plaama and Blood V olume Vreh. Int. Med. 

mdeb^ to Miss Grace Roth of the Mayo dinic for supply- 
!»■ wme of tins dye for our early observations, and tor sending 

oircf^ons as to the technic of b ood volume detemunationa 
Vila this method based cm her \cry wide experience- 
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pernicious anemia-murphy ET 

plasma protem^anTof'th?* corpuscular and m thi. c r i ')«?'4 

" SmcTal? tte 

the ten cases ,s ,“T™ “““ methods 


as the third day, althonat, ,f "“'"t as earl. 

of «- ten cas^sTs'too'rslL^^TblSr'^^^^ S'lSSSt^ f't ^--“''fter'the d'S 

ave chosen to describe „i.r observations “ ateJjeral tth^^'^tV Sc!““T fT^=“ 

During 



the period 


—Changes in the percentage of reticulocytes and in the icterus 
Secallcr'^^ /nenua partaUng'of “a 

way, giving the actual figures obtained in a few illus- 
trative cases The figures recorded are characteristic 
ot the results obtained in the entire series, so that 
nothing would be gained by repetition 

the reticulocytes and icterus index 

Chart 1 illustrates the changes that occurred in the 
percentage of reticulocytes and in the icterus index 

in two cases before and after the administration of 
the diet 

In these rases an increase in the reticulocytes 
appeared to offer the first evidence of the delivery of 
^w, young red cells to the general circulation from 
the bone rnarrow, as an increased reticulocyte count 
was mvariably followed by a prompt and rapid increase 
in the hemoglobin concentration and in the red blood 
cell count 

The peak of the reticulocyte count, recorded in all 
the cases after diet treatment was begun, varied from 
2 to 15 5 per cent, and m only one case remained below 
6 per cent Before the diet Avas started, the reticu¬ 
locytes never formed more than 2 per cent and usually 
less than 1 per cent of the red blood cells Increase 


increased, there occurred^ a reticulocytes 

the icterus indeT showed a distinct drop m 

even subnormal" fio-nre wa^ ^ ^ normal or 

of the third week^Tn rndey^to^i 
maintained in earh mof " °i or lower Avas 

period of obsLaton ““ =“‘'“‘1““* 

.h/seroT«,sThat »>' means of 

red blood celk an i creased proportion of young 

affer the sDeciafd^^^^^^^ shortly 

tune the aSnr the samJ 

to decrease Dnfa ^ pigments in the serum began 

as mSve of a a ^"^ex 

or of an inerpoc yi rate of blood destruction, 

pimnents bv the n hemoglobin derived 

P gments by the newly formed red cells 



8 Folin, Otto Laboratopr Manual of Biological Chemistry, 
Kew York and London, D Appleton and Company, 1922 


ed 3, 


Chart 2 —Effect of a special diet on the hemoglobin percentage and red 
blood cell count per cubic milhmeter in two cases of pernicious anemia. 

HEMOGLOBIN CONCENTRATION, COUNTS OF THE 
FORMED BLOOD ELEMENTS, COLOR INDEX, 

AND HISTOLOGIC FEATURES OF 
THE BLOOD CELLS 

Increases in the hemoglobin concentration and in the 
red blood cell counts Avere sometimes detected as early 
as the fourth day after the diet treatment Avas insti¬ 
tuted, or at about the time that the reticulocytes 
increased in the penpheral blood More often a definite 
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clcx-itioii ot thcbc l-iLtori, was not detected until the 
patient had eaten li\tr lor about a Meek The heme^ 
•Tlobin and red blood corpuscki, continued to rise stead¬ 
ily and tended, as Minot and Murphy ^ ha\c already 
shown, to be greatest and most rapid m those cases 
starting witli tlie lowest red blood cell counts 

The'^ hemoglobin concentration meruased m close 
proportion to the red blood cell count m practically 
ever} instance, although the color index, whieh was 
greater than 1 during the period when the counts were 



Ctart 3—Changes in the individual cell volume in two patients •with 
pernicious anemia partaking o£ a special diet expressed in cc X 10'“ 


low, fell and became less than 1 as the red blood cell 
counts approached normal These aainous relations in 
two cases are illustrated in chart 2 
In all cases the red blood cells m tlie peripheral blood, 
before the diet was instituted, had the characteristic 
features observed in pernicious anemia in relapse 
There also occurred tlie characteristic leukopenia and 
thrombopenia •^s the red blood cells increased, they 
no longer resembled those seen in pernicious anemia 
and not infrequendj appeared entirely or essentially 
normal Coinadently, the number of arculatmg white 
corpuscles and blood platelets approached normal 


THE INDIVIDUAL CELL VOLUME 
Individual cell lolumes were measured by Haden's 
formula in order that more convincing evidence might 
be offered regarding changes in the average size of the 
red blood cells than was possible through histologpc 
descnption alone In each instance, the cell volumes 
were much larger than normal during the period of 
marked anemia, becoming of normal volume or even 
less as the red blood cell counts rose Entirely com¬ 
parable changes in some of the same cases, as deter¬ 
mined by direct measurements of the red blood cell 
diameters, are reported by Medeans and ilmot “ 


‘ stroma” INT)E\ 

The “stroma” index, as described by ^Vhlpple, is 
determined by dividing the normal hemoglobin per¬ 
centage reading by the cell volume as determined by 
the hematocrit The normal, average “stroma” mdex 
was 2 3 as determined by us in a senes of cases with 
nonnal blood 

In our cases of pemiaous anemia before the special 
diet was instituted, the “stroma” index was, in prac¬ 
tically every instance, 2 or lower This figure gradually 
increased as the red blood cell count rose, reaching a 
normal or higher than normal figure as the counts 
approached nonnal 


® and Minot G R Studies on Red Blood C 
^1 Poroicious \ncmia Before and During Marked Rem 

ion and in Mjelogenoua Leukemia J Clm. Invest, a S41 333 (Rd 


BfOOD \OLUME 

Dcfmiie changes in the blood volume were observed 
in all the cases under treatment In most instances, the 
plasma aolumc remained relatively eonstant throughout 
while the corpuscular volume, and tluis the wliole blood 
volume, increased In one case, the corpuscular volume 
increased thrcctold in less than two months time, and 
quadrupled m less than three months It is thus evi¬ 
dent that following the institution of the diet there was 
an increased red blood cell production, with these cells 
beeommg smaller m size, of more normal appearance, 
and having an increased “stroma” mdex, and accom¬ 
panied In a definite growth in the blood tissue as a 
whole Illustrative blood volume changes irom two 
cases are recorded in chart 4 

* 

THE BLOOD MTROGEX 

The diet employed in the treatment of these cases 
contained a relatively large amount of protein Thus 
the effect of this diet on various factors of the blood 
nitrogen was noted Nonprotein nitrogen determina¬ 
tions were made on tlie plasma, and protein-nitrogen 
determmauons on both plasma and whole blood From 
the hematocrit readings and the figures for the two 
latter analyses, the protein-nitrogen contained in the 
corpuscles per volume ot blood was estimated 

The plasma nonprotein and protein-nitrogen figures 
remained almost constant The protein of the corpus¬ 
cles, however, increased in direct proportion to the 
increasing hemoglobin concentration It thus appears 
that our patients under treatment developed, at the 
same time with an increased red blood cell count, 
increased hemoglobin concentration and increased cor¬ 
puscular volume, a blood which was richer m protein 
On the otlier hand, the diet did not have a demonstrable 
effect on the nonprotem nitrogen of the blood or on 
the plasma protein, so that its chief effect was m 



Chart 4—(Ranges m blood plasma, and corpuscular volume observed 
m tvvo patients vvuth permcious anemia partaking of a speoM diet 

mcrasmg the amount of arculatmg protein contained 
m the red blood cells The figures obtained m two 
cases are given in the accompanying table 

balance between 

toe nJtoogen ingested and that excreted in the unne 

wnnldlh^ metabolism It 

would be interesting to know if one could thus deter- 

mme whether such a diet was accompamed by an 
increased rate of metabobsm through the speafic 
dynanuc action of toe protein contained m it, by a 
storage of nitrogen m the body, or whether its effect 
seemed to depend more exclusively on some particular 
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element oi elements that peimitted the 
the abnoi mal cells lu the bone marrow 


maturation 


of 


SUiiMARY 


Changes weie noted m the composition of the blood 
m ten patients with pernicious anemia, treated by a 
diet rich m luer The results corroborate Minot and 
Murphy s observations that under proper dietetic care 
a prompt, rapid and distinct remission of the anemia 
IS produced in each instance The diet appeared to 
cause the delivery of new. young red blood cells from 
the bone marrow into the general circulation, as evi- 
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deuced first by a prompt increase of the reticulocytes 
in the circulating blood At about the time that there 
was eMdence of a marked reaction in the bone marrow, 
there was a decrease of bile pigment concentration in 
the serum, as manifested by a fall m the icterus index 
Coincidently there was an increasing red blood cell 
count and hemoglobin concentration, accompanied by 
a progressive growth m the blood tissue as a whole, 
as estimated by blood volume determinations 

The morphologic appearance of the red corpuscles 
under treatment became normal, or essentially so, the 
color index finally became 1 or less than 1, the average 
cell volume diminished and approached normal, the 
volume index and the ‘‘stroma” index became normal 
The diet did not produce changes in the nonprotem 
nitrogen of the plasma or in the plasma protein The 
protein of the corpuscles, however, increased notably, 
and in almost direct proportion to the increasing 
hemoglobin concentration 


Educational Objectives—The first and fundamental group¬ 
ings of educational objectives that arise easilj from a suney 
of the composite qualities of “efficient” adults are the four 
classes physical, vocational, cultural and social These 
classes are not rigid or altogether mutually exclusive, but 
for the present they will serve many useful purposes m 
thought and communication, provided we do not waste time 
in niceties of distinction or extent The facts of physical and 
of vocational education, both as to results seen in adults and 
as to methods of education witnessed during childhood 
and youth, are fairly patent The word “culture” is itself so 
ambiguous that difficulties can easily arise in trying to con¬ 
ceive the essentials of cultural education But it is highly 
serviceable now to interpret culture (as a major objective of 
school education) chiefly in its nonutilitanan and largely per¬ 
sonal aspects—as having little connection with vocation health 
or civic activities —Snedden Civic Education, p 25 
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PREVENTION OF CONTRACTURES 
FOLLOWING INFECTIONS 
OF THE HAND * 

SUMNER L KOCH, MD 

CHICAGO 

The wany crippling deformities resulting from infec¬ 
tions of the hand that have come to my attention during 
recent >ears emphasize the fact that, if serious dis¬ 
abilities are to be avoided, attention must be concen¬ 
trated on the preseix'ation of function as well as on 
the control of infection The old adage as to the ounce 
ot prevention and pound of cure may well be apnhed 
to contractures of the hand, for the preNention of 
contractures is much simpler than their successful 
treatment once they are de\ eloped 



Pig 3—Contracture followlog Operation for suppurati\c tcnosi-noviUJ 
with scars resulting from cN-pIoratory incisions on tnc dorsal surface ana 
directly o\er the median ^e^^e 


The rapid and diftuse swelling of the hand and fore¬ 
arm associated with acute lymphatic infections is gen¬ 
erally recognized as a danger signal which indicates 
absolute rest, hot dressings and abstention from anv 
operative treatment If explorator}'^ incisions are ma c 
m such cases in the hope of finding pus (ng 1), tbe 
patient may quickly succumb to a s}stemic infection, 
or m the process of a slow recovery the 
wounds become secondanl} infected, extensne fibres s 
occurs, and a cnppling deformit} results 

When a localized infection has developed, m contra¬ 
distinction to an acute, spreading l;^phatic in e > 
surgical incisions should be made which wi gir 
quate drainage, which will not divide or des ^ 

rial structures, and which will not lead to sub q 
:ontracture Kanarel,^ som e years ago, pom te^ 

• Read before the Ohio Vallt> Medical Association, Louisville^ Kr. 

•foi 10 1926 TV. e ih TTind Philadelphia, Lci “• 

I Kanavel, A J5 Infections of the Hand, loi i 

'ebiger, 1911 
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the inasions of choice m tite care of such int^tions 
He emphasized tlie fact tliat these incisions altord a 
direct approach to the site of infection, tliat they tend 
to aroid crossing the fle.Mon creases of the palm, and 
that the\ a\oid the digital iierees and blood -vessels 
Unless such inasions are made under a general aiies- 
tlietic, such as nitrous oxide, etlijleiie or ether, and 
through a bloodless field, secured with the aid of a 
constnetor, it is difficult to avoid injury of imixirtant 
stnictures, particularly of the flexor tendons and tendon 
sheaths m cases of palmar abscess, and of nerves and 
blood vessels Unfortunately, it is not generally recog¬ 
nized that an important factor m the disability of the 
hand following infection is the atrophy and numbness 
resulting from injury or dmsion ot the median, ulnar 
and digital nerves (figs 1 and 2) If the mam trunk 
ot tlie median nerve is injured by an incision on tlie 

volar suriace of the 
foreann and vvnst, tlie 
resulting disability is 
particularly severe and 
e-xteiisiv e 

In the immediate 
after-care ot the hand 
intections, three points 
are worthy ot particular 
emphasis scrupulous 
attention to technic in 
changing of the dress¬ 
ings in order to avoid 
secondary mfections, 
avoidance of the use of 
hot dressings for a 
longer period than is 
absolutely necessary, 
and institution ot move¬ 
ments of the fingers and 
hand as soon as it can 
be done with safety' 

In applying a dress¬ 
ing to an infected hand 
after it has been 
drained, it is my custom 
to lay a sterile towel on 
the arm board, to cover 
It wnth suffiaent dress¬ 
ings to reach from the 
fingers to the shoulder, 
and to lay' the arm and 
hand on the bed so pre¬ 
pared Other dress¬ 
ings are laid on the arm, and the edges of the towel 
brought together around the whole and held wnth a 
few chps or safety pins Just before it is closed, the 
dressmg is saturated vv ith hot sterile bone aad solution, 
or hot sterile water A large electnc light, which is 
shielded from the patient’s eyes, is suspended over this 
dressing 

Every four or six hours the towel is unpinned, and 
vvithout touchmg the dressings, the nurse pours over 
^em suffiaent hot sterile solution to keep them moist. 
Eor mamtaming a moist dressmg at a temperature of 
110 F, this method is more effective than the intermit¬ 
tent apphcation of steaming hot dressings, and the less 
frequent change of dressings lessens defimtely the 
danger of secondary mfection 
Once daily the dressings are changed, and with the 
same care that was used m their application A sterile 
towel is unfolded on the bedside table, and covered -with 



Fig 2—Severe contracture resulting 
irom surreal injury of the mcdiaa 
nersc dl^i^slon ot the ulnar nerve, and 
jirolonged immobiliaation in ^>et dress 
legs. 


dressings held m sterile forceps The soiled dressings 
arc removed with forceps, any riiiiber tissue drains, or 
petrolatum gauze drains that have been inserted to 



Fiff 3 —Rejioration of funtlion steured after a suppurative tenos)-no- 
\sUs involving the sheaths of the tlesor pollicis longus the flexor te-idca 
of the little nager, and thetr prolongations in the foreann. 



than inasions open are removed not later 

than forty-eight hours after operation, excess secretion 
is -wiped aw'ay with small sterile sponges held m sterile 
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forceps, and without any washing or application of 
antiseptic solutions, the hand is laid on the prepared 
sterile bed and covered as before These details of 
technic are emphasized because if one can avoid adding 
secondary infection to the original infection recovery 
Will be hastened, convalescence will be more rapid, 
mid subsequent disability will be greatly diminished 
Oarlock - showed recently, in a series of cases, that if 
secondary staphylococcic infection could be avoided in 
the postoperative care of streptococcic infections of the 
tendon sheaths, the tendons could be saved in almost 
every case (figs 3 and 4), but if a staphylococcic infec¬ 
tion had been added, it was practically impossible to 
avoid extensive necrosis with subsequent sloughing of 
the tendons 

The second point m the after-care is that the hand 
should never be allowed to become edematous and 
\\ater-logged by the prolonged application of hot dress¬ 
ings One who has had the misfortune to care for a 
patient whose hand was immobilized for w'eeks in a 
big, hot, moist dressing with the fingers extended, tlie 


Jour A ir A. 

April 16 , 1927 

urged to move his fingers actively and passively It 
is almost incredible how quickly adhesions can form 
between tendons and their sheaths m the presence of 
infection, and how rapidly the small joints become 
involved in a fibrous ankylosis Moving the fingers 
through their complete range of motion two or three 
^mes daily will help to avoid these complications 
During the first few days, movements should be ear¬ 
ned out with caution They should not cause pain, and 
they should not be so violent as to stir up a subsiding 
infectious process With each succeeding day it should 
be possible to secure a wider range of movement, so 
that restoration of movement may keep pace with'the 
healing of the soft tissues 

Even before the big hot dressing is removed from 
the hand, not later than the second day, one should 
consider the position of function, i e, with the wnst 
in dorsiflexion, the thumb abducted and facing the 
hand, and the fingers flexed as though they were grasp¬ 
ing a ball “ This can be secured fairly well by placing 
a roll of sterile gauze, around which the patient can 



Pig 5 —Restoration of function secured in an old contracture by arthroplastj at the nietacarpocarpal joint of the thumb, prolonged splinting with 
elastic tension, and physical therapy left, before treatment, right, after treatment 


thumb extended alongside the fingers and the hand 
lying m pronation will appreciate how greatly convales¬ 
cence can be prolonged and recovery retarded by such 
a procedure (fig 2) Within four or five days after 
operation, therefore, the first type of dressing described 
is removed and the arm bath substituted Here, again, 
attention to asepsis must be carefully maintained 
because the chances of contamination are greater 
Twice daily the hand and forearm are soaked for ten 
or fifteen minutes in a sterile bath of water or salt 
solution After the bath, the hand is laid on a sterile 
towel and permitted to dry for an hour under an elec¬ 
tric light The use of such, a light will help reduce 
swelling, hasten healing, and add greatly to the patient’s 
comfort When the hand is dry it is lightly bandaged 
with gauze 

Substitution of the arm bath for hot dressings early 
in the course of treatment not only prevents edema 
and maceration of the soft tissues, but permits early 
movement of the fingers and the application of a splint 
between soakmgs When the hand is in the bath and 
while it I S dryi4 ^^"^er the light, the patient should be 

2 Garlock, J H Surg Gjnec Obst 39 165 (Aug) 1924 


flex his fingers, between the thumb and fingers, and 
a pad under the hand to dorsiflex it at the wnst As 
soon as the intermittent use of the arm bath is substi¬ 
tuted for the hot dressing, a light aluminum splint may 
be worn the greater part of the day which will keep the 
wnst in dorsiflexion and permit free movement of the 
fingers It is essential that the splint permit flexion 
of the fingers at the metacarpophalangeal joints Too 
frequently the patient moves his fingers only at the 
mterphalangeal joints, and the metacarpophalangeal 
joints, the most important of all, are allowed to become 
fixed by fibrous adhesions 


USE OF PHYSICAL THERAPY 
[f contractures have already developed, severa 
thods of treatment may be utilized to secure 
arovement Properly directed and applied physic* 
rapy is invaluable Massage, stimulation o 
1 nerves with the galvanic and faradic curren , a 
use of lights, of hot and cold baths, of 
itrnances to move stiff joints and exercise a rop 


Kanaiel \ B Splinting and Phjsiotherapy m Infections of 
i, J A JI A S3 19S4 (Dec 20) 1924 
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muscles, and of exercises, both passue and active, arc 
all important factors m a comprehensive plan of physi¬ 
cal therapv They should be supplemented by the use 
ot properly designed splints It the nerves and ten¬ 
dons have been divided, or if the) are held m a visehke 
gnp b) scar tissue, and it the joints have become 
ankvlosed, some form of operative treatment becomes 
imperative 

The emplovanent of ph)sical therapy as an important 
adjunct in the after-care of infection and mjuncs 
received a tremendous stimulus from the necessities 
bom of the war, and it is hardly necessary to dwell 
on tlie advantages or technic of this form of treat¬ 
ment It may not be amiss to remember, however, 
that 1 Scar tissue can be stretched and softened 

b) exercise and manipulation, but tearing it produces 
hemorrhage and more scar tissue 2 Massage and 
manipulation require a certain degree of expenence 
and a considerable measure of ph)sical labor on the 
part of the physical therapeutist There is a tendency 
today to substitute expensive and highly polished 
apparatus for massage and manipulation, to the great 
disadvantage of the patient 3 The application of heat, 
of light and of baths has one essential result, the pro- 
duebon of an active h)peremia, and we are indulging 
in false hopes if we expect results from pli)Sical 
methods w’hich are physiologicall) impossible 4 A.n 
electneal current will produce muscle contraction if 
apphed over the muscle itself or over its nerve supply, 
but acbve voluntary contracbon is much more valuable 
in strengthenmg weakened muscles and in sbmulating 
muscle regenerabon 5 Competitive games or produc¬ 
tive labor designed to strengthen muscle groups, to 
stretch scar bssue and to exerase stiffened joints will 
produce infinitely better results than the endless repeti¬ 
tion of definite exercises which do not hold the patient’s 
interest or afford him any sense of achievement 
To supplement the work of the ph)Sical tlierapeutist 
I have found properly designed sphnts of great value 
Stretching and bending stiff metacarpophalangeal 
joints, for example, for thirty or sixty minutes daily 
wall help to overcome disabihty, but if a constant elas- 
bc tension can be maintained during a part of the 
remaimng twenty-three hours, recovery will be greatly 
hastened Most of the splints have been designed with 
the idea of brmging constant elasbc tension to bear on 
joint capsules and on contrarted muscles rather than 
wath the idea of correebng deformibes by ngid plaster 
casts or unyielding sphnts (fig 5) The advantages 
of this method are that scar bssue is stretched and not 
tom, that pain can be avoided because tension can be 
regulated, and that the danger of pressure sores is 
eliminated 

SUMMARY 

Contractures followang hand infecbons may be 
reduced to a mimmum if (1) drainage inasions are 
blade with due regard for important anatomic struc¬ 
tures, (2) secondary infecbon is not added to the 
primary mfection, (3) hot dressings are dispensed 
vwth early in the course of treatment and replaced by 
the intermittent use of the sterile arm bath and dry 
heat, (4) movements of the fingers and hand are mi- 
, tinted as soon as the acute symptoms of infecbons have 
subsided, and (5) during periods of rest the hand is 
bnmobihzed m the posibon of funebon 
, 54 East Ene Street 


niCRkPEUnC EFFECT OF HOT B VFHS 
IN EXPERIMENTAL PRIMARY 
SYPHILIS IN RABBITS 

JVY F SCHAMBERG, MD 

Director, Rc^irch Inatitutc of Cutaneous "Medicine, Professor of 
Dermatology and S> philology Graduate School of *Icdicinc, 
University of Pcnnsjhaiiia 
A^D 

AXX V M RULE 
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Mthougli an adequate explanation of the therapeutic 
iiKchanisni of malaria and other fevers in syphilis 
has not vet been given, werecently published an 
account of some studies on the effect of elevating the 
temperature oi raiibits by hot baths m restraining tlie 
development ot experimental syphilis We appear to 
have demonstrated 
that eleven hot 
baths on consecu¬ 
tive davs which 
jiroduce an average 
rise of the rabbits’ 
temperature of 4 
degrees Fahrenheit 
will prevent the 
development of 
syjihilis, when be¬ 
gun four days after 
intratesticular in¬ 
oculation The 
temperature effect 
appears to be 
exerted on the 
spirochete, for when 
a spirochetic emul¬ 
sion IS heated on a water bath under certain condibons 
for one hour at 40 C (104 F ), it fails, when injected 
into rabbits, to produce s) philis This is true despite tlie 

T \BLE 1 — Influence of Hot Baths on Scrotal Chancres 
in Rabbit 7 
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transplanted into 102 
163 J Jlxamlnatlon 
eve^ 7 to 10 days 
until Oevobd 26 





negative 



^ct that the emulsion examined under dark field illu- 
mmabon shows at this time numerous motile spirochetes 
they appear m some way to be biologically mjured 


^ Studies of the TheiapeutI 
14^-13 (Irpt) Syphdu, Arch. Dermat. S. S>-pI> 
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When they are heated to 41 C nn^ T 7 ^ ^ 

Tins T-T to dlsmtirate' 

effS'ofS --fve 

The scrotums of three rabhtf-c the rabbit 

spirochetal emulsion originally ^ 
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after inoculation there was still a n®'yn‘>'-'ive days 
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f-r 7) —Appearance eighteen 

figure 1, nbbit given fifteen hot 
disappeared in si\ days, 
cliancres healed in fourteen days 


IL^ ^ 1 

thir/ffhi 9)—Well marked chancre 

comro/° ^ after inoculation, untreated 
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Table 2—Influence of Hot Baths on Scrotal Chancres 
in Rabbit S 


Temperature 
by Slouth 

/--*-—^ 

Before After 


Slay 20 


June23, photo 102 2 10(3 

graplud 

June 21 1(2 2 105 2 

June 25 102 4 100 

June 20 102 2 10(1 

June 28 102 1 107 3 

June -9 10-2 4 100 

June 30 1031 107 

July 1 102 4 107 

July 2 103 3 107 3 

July 3 103 100 

July 0 103 2 107 

July 7 102 107 

July 8 102 2 107 

July 9 104 107 

July 10, photo 104 4 108 

graphed 

July 20 Average degree 

of elevation 5 8 


Clinical Notes 

Normal Inoculated 
into scrotum to pro 
duco scrotal chancre 
Chancre both testes 
iiith marked indu 
ration 

Sot any change 
Sot any change 


Dark Field 
Evamln"' on 


+1 noniuctllc 


Few motile few 
nonmet Ic 
+4 very motile 


Chancres about healed Segatiie 


Aug 4 


Both testes normal 

Both testes normal 

Normal lymph gland 
ti^nsplantcd Into 160 - 
101 J ^ogJtlle, Oct 26 


Negative 


The untreated control progressed in the usual man¬ 
ner, the chancre mcreasing in size and showing abun¬ 
dant spirochetes on the date ivhen the treated chancres 


— Well marked chancre K,i, a ^ n\ tt 

er inoculation, untreated e'S'n 

were kept under observation for eighty-three days and 
have remained free of infection 

Weichbrodt and JalineP published, in 1919, an 
account of an experiment in which rabbits with experi¬ 
mentally induced chancres of tlie scrotum rvere pl^ed 
m an incubator at a temperature of 41 C for about 
liait an hour twice a day In from three to five weeks 
the chancres healed The rabbits’ rectal temperatures 
reached from 42 to 44 C Subsequent inoculations 
with excised glands were not made 

vvr“ ^ Jahnel, F Deutsche med Wchnschr -16 4U 

(May 1) 1919 

Luck in Research—One of the commonplaces of research 
IS the importance of luck in aiding research The apple 
which fell on Newton’s head, and the kettle lid which, 
dancing on the steam, suggested the steam engine, may be 
legendary, but ive have many ivell authenticated example^ 
The frog's limbs which contracted when Galvani hung them 
from an iron bar with a copper hook led to all our knoukdgc 
of electricity, the deflection of the magnetic needle when a 
wire carrying a current ivas held over it suggested the tele 
graph to Oersted, the failure of a lecture demonstration 
pointed the road to Meyer’s discovery of thiophene, tht cul¬ 
ture of the organism of chicken cholera which, after Pasteurs 
holiday, did not kill fowls but protected them from latef 
inoculation with virulent cultures, paved the way to immuni¬ 
zation All these were merely lucky accidents, but accidt.nl> 
happen to all of us, while it is reserved to the few to maht 
discoveries —Bigger, J W Irish J M Sc 6 23 (Jan ) F- 
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\ALUE OF SODIUM THIOSULPH-XTE IN 
POISONING FROM ORAL ‘\DM1N- 
ISTRMION OF ARSENIC* 

H B HAAG, PuG 
W R BOND, Pii G 

MCIIMOND, \ \ 

A truly effectue chemical antidote for i poibon 
would pobSCbb definite advantages over gnstrie lavage 
as a therapeutic measure Lavage can be pracltcecl 
only b> some one specially trained, one cannot hope 
bv It to reiuov’e the portion of the poison that has passed 
into the intestine, and it is extremely disagreeable to 
the patient and requires considerable time for its per¬ 
formance The enthusiastic statements regarding the 
efivoene> of sodium thiosulphate as an antidote for 
various metallic poisons are therefore ot great interest 
Though first suggested by Ravaut,' the employment 
of sodium thiosulphate as an antidote in this country 
has been due to the papers of Denme and McBride- 
These authors state that sodium tliiosulphate is “a 
highl) efficient and rapid neutralizing agent for tlie 
common metalhc poisons arsenic, mercurj, lead, and 
bismuth ” Semon ^ feels that it "may be found an 
indispensable adjunct m the treatment of all cases of 
acute metallic poisoning ” In support of these conten¬ 
tions numerous chnical reports have appeared of cases 
m which the supposed antidote has seemed to have a 
favorable influence 

In a recent paper from this laboratory,^ attention 
was called to the danger of drawing positive conclu¬ 
sions as to the value of an antidote in mercury poison¬ 
ing solely from clinical observations In this paper, 
experiments were reported which tended strongly to 
show that sodium thiosulphate did not possess any value 
at all m the treatment of poisoning produced in dogs by 
the oral administration of mercuric chloride, although 
the “antidote" was administered much more promptly 
after the poison than would ever be possible chmcaUy 
Both the chnical- and the experimental observations 
which support the use of sodium thiosulphate as an 
antidote for arsenic have been carried out in cases in 


JND BOND 

The experiments have been cirricd out on apparently 
healthy adult dogs A twenty-four hour period of 
starvation preceded the use of the animals, and, to 
prevent vomiting, they were given 10 mg of morphine 
sulphate per kilogram of body weiglit subcutaneously, 
halt an hour before tlie administration of the poison 
As the source of the arsenic, solution of potassium 
arsemte (Fowler’s solution) was employed it was 
measured from a Iniret into a funnel connected with 
a stomach tube and was rinsed down with about 25 cc 
of water Sollmann “ states tliat tJie approximate mini¬ 
mal lethal dose for this preparation administered orally 
to dogs IS from 0 5 to I cc per kilogram of body 
weight, from our experiments, it seems to he between 
0 5 and 0 75 cc, as shown in table 1 

Tvdle l—Rcsiills I ollu-wiiiij the Oral AJiiiiiiistralwn of 
Solution of Potassium Arsemte to Dogs* 


SoIutloQ ol 
Potassium Vnenltc 

No ofUOfi'i Cc perht VIortallty 

U 1<V1% 

C 0 7 S VMtFi 


it tin. animal uas allvt at the end ot tea days it was listed as a 
suttlvnU’ 

It has been stated by several authors that the toxicity 
of sodium thiosulphate is extremely low The correct¬ 
ness of this statement for oral administration is well 
attested hj the impunity with which large doses are 
used for cathartic effects, by intravenous injection into 
dogs, we have found that amounts as large as 2 5 Gm 
per kilogram of body weight (in the form of a 50 
per cent solution) seem perfectly innocuous Being 
thus satisfied as to the safety of using the antidote, we 
earned out the first experiments by injecting it m 
moderate to large doses intravenously into dogs that 
liad been poisoned by the oral administration ot large 
doses of solution of potassium arsemte As is obvious 
from table 2, the antidote does not seem to have influ¬ 
enced the poison, not only failing to prevent death in a 
single instance but being unable even to delay the fatal 
outcome, although it w'as administered immediately 
after the poison 


■irsenic poisoning—haag 


vvhich the poisomng was produced by organic, nonionic 
arsenicals Unfortunately, it is difficult or impossible 
to produce in lower animals the condition against vvhich 
sodium thiosulphate has been most extensively used 
clinically, namely, the arsenical dermatitis On the 
other hand, it is a comparatively simple matter to deter¬ 
mine the approximate minimal lethal dose of an 
inorganic arsenic preparation for dogs by oral admin¬ 
istration, and a clear demonstration of the efficacy of 
the antidote in this form of arsemcal mtoxication w’ould 
be of scarcely less importance than actual proof of its 
value against the arsenic dermatitis With the hope 
of securing positive evidence as to the value of sodiiim 
thiosulphate in acute poisoning following the oral 
administration of an inorganic preparation of arsemc, 
the subject has been investigated in this laboratory 
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Table 2—Results FoUoimng Intravenous Injection of Sodium 
Thiosulphate Into Dogs Poisoned by Oral 4dm\nis~ 
trotion of Solution of Potassium Arsemte 


VVdgbt Id 

Be 

Solution of 
Potassium 
Areenfte 

Cc per Kg 

Sodium 
Thiosulphate, 
Gm per Kg 

Results 

56 

10 

0 

Death In 20 hours 

12.0 

1 0 

0 

Death In 20 hours 

JOO 

1 0 

01 

Death In 20 hours 

6.2 

10 

01 


21.5 

2.0 

0 


12.0 

2.0 

0 

Death In IS hours 


2.0 

1 0 

Death In 30 hours 

30 

12.5 

01 

SO 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1 0 

0 

0 

Death In 19 hours 

Death In 30hours 

Death In i bouig 

1.0 

10 

Death In lo hours 

Death In 30 hours 


. r J —-r——'--wo, wcic gnen morpiiine 

as then solution of potassium arsemte 

in the dose of 0 5 cc per kilogram of body w^eight was 
admimstered oraUy As soon as possible after tte 

nU ^^f^ods of administration of sodium thiosul- 
P hate, treatment bemg repeated at twenty-four Sour 

sJun^era 
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intervals 
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encouragino;, the moftahV^being^'l^higl^i^th^^ IheTeraS^tT^^ f folloi/mir 

animals as in the controls, as may be seen from table 3 than following the initial injection of serunV 

The average mortality amonro^e treaLd a^mak acceler-.wl and 

was approximately 63 per cent as comoared with 'I'i fr reactions, together with the more 

per ceirt among the untreateHntrols and tht ^ t development of a greater seventy of symp- 

of the fact that the supposed antidote was administered of receiving the second administration 

much more promptly'^than wonl? ever be «"f case the initial 

clinically 


injection, is generally considered to be due to the fact 
that the former cases have been rendered hypersensitive 

Table 3-Resul{s of Soduun Thiosulphate Treatment of Eveirin^tanf^l''nf administration 

Poisoning from Oral Administration of Arsenic ‘ hi.mnn ^ immediate reactions described as 

— - - - . - ‘ human serum atopy following tlie initial injection of 

a foreign protein are considered to be due to the 


No of Dogs 
13 
2 
i 


Solution ol 



Potassium 

Sodium 


Arstnite, 

Tlilosulplmte. 


Cc per Kg 

Gm per Rg 

Mortality 

0 5 

0 

66% 

0 5 

01* 

10(7% 

05 

0^ 

100% 

0 5 

Olt 

60% 

05 

lOf 

44% 

0 5 

0 31 

50% 


* rutnivcnously 
f Orally 

t 02 Gm per Kg orallj, 01 Gm per Kg intriuenoualj 

Whatever may be the virtues of sodium thiosulphate 
in the treatment of the dermatitis produced by the 
organic arsenic prepaiations, theie does not seem to be 
any doubt that it is valueless against the poisoning pro¬ 
duced by the oral administration of solution of potas- 
Our results sene again to emphasize 


tence of hypersensitivity of unknown origin to the 
foreign protein used 

General reactions termed anaphylaxis occur following 
the injection of foreign proteins into sensitized labora¬ 
tory animals, which differ m some respects from those 
usually seen in man resulbng from the same procedure 
Although these differences are observed, the reactions 
m man and laboratory animals have one thing m com¬ 
mon in that they are reactions of a sensitized mdividual 
to a foreign protein It is well known that the charac¬ 
teristics of anaphylaxis vary m different species of 
animals, but are usually the same m tlie same speaCs 
The vanations noted have been explained on an 
anatomic basis Thus, in the gumea-pig the charac¬ 
teristic symptoms of anaphylaxis have been attributed 
m part to a spasmodic contraction of the bronchial 


Slum arsemte 

the importance of gastnc lavage m“the treatoent of 

lllnstrarf* rh<“ nnno-or nf rlrawincr (-nni-lucinno fn th<» , , ’ r 

me and hepatic congestion as occurs in anaphylaxis m 


illustrate the danger of drawing conclusions as to the 
■\alue of a supposed antidote solely from clinical obser¬ 
vations when many other factors may be concerned in 
bringing about the patient's recovery 
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the dog is attnbuted to a spasmodic contraction of the 
smooth musculature of the hepatic veins, which is 
unusually well developed in the dog Since the features 
of anaphylaxis vary in different animals, it probably 
IS not surpnsmg to find that the reactions to foreign 
protein occurring in sensitized man differ in some 
rejects from those seen m laboratory animals These 
differences may be dependent in part at least on 
anatomic characteristics with respect to the degrees of 
development of smooth muscle, particularly in strategic 
locations Wlien anatomic similarity exists in this 
respect, quite similar reactions are noted Thus, in 
certain individuals (asthmafic) having an excessive 
development of the bronchial musculature, the symptoms 
of foreign protein reactions are often exceedingly severe 
and more closely resemble those of the giunea-pig It 
is probably fortunate that man usually differs from the 


Following the initial administration of serum (for¬ 
eign protein) to patients, particularly when used in 
considerable amounts, reactions not infrequently occur 

which are described as serum sickness These reactions . , riiQtrpssinP 

develop most commonly from six to seven or more gumea-pig in this respect, otherwise the distressing 

days following the admmistration of the foreign pro- symptoms of foreign 
tein, and rarely appear earlier than the fifth day ^ In greater universal seriousness to man 
persons who have been sensitized to serum by its A series of seven severe reactions of he 
administration at some previous time, the general reac- and accelerate ^ of^dinhthena antitoxin, 

tions observed following the second injection of the following the a , , pntistrpntococcic serums to 

same foreign protein often differ from ordinary serum antitetanic an immunized^ orevioush against 

sickness, particularly in their more prompt appearance children wo P , . _ 

and in their greater seventy The general reactions in 
serum sensitized patients may be divided into three 
groups with reference to the time of the onset of symp¬ 
toms , namely, immediate reactions (|:hose appearing 
immediately or within a few hours af er the serum is 
injected), accelerated reactions (those appearing from 
one to three days after injection) and ielayed or ordi¬ 
nary serum reactions The onset of the delayed or 
ordinary serum reactions as a rule oi curs with maxi- 


diphtheria by three injections of toxin-antitoxin 
(01 L-f- preparations) As these children had 
received amounts of foreign protein greatly in excess 
of the minimum required to render experimental ai i- 
raals anaphylactic, the inference was drawn tha l ies 
patients had been sensitized to horse serum by its pre¬ 
vious administration, and the rather severe an p P 
reactions observed after the subsequent 
same foreign protein were interpreted as being an p 
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lactic 111 character Park, howeicr, prclers to dcbig- 
inte thebC reactions as examples of severe serum 
sickness A disagreement as to the ternnnolog) liy 
which these reactions should be properlj designated, 
howeier, does not alter the desiralnhtj ot the avoidanee 
ot universal human serum sensitization particular!) to 
horse serum, provided diphtheria nninunization ma) 
be safely and etTectuely accomplished b\ the use of 
preparations not containing this foreign protein The 
avoidance of sensitization to liorse serum lias become 
especiallv desirable with the introduction of aiitiscarl i- 
tinal serum, which, in addition to diphtheria antitoxin, 
will be eniplo)cd therapeutically with increasing fre¬ 
quency in the tuture 

That human serum sensitization does occur following 
diphtheria toxin-anlitoxin injection has been denied by 
Bauer and Wihner ’ Park* and Hooker however, 
report the occurrence of serum sensitization, as demon¬ 
strated b) skin test, m 27 per cent of patients immu¬ 
nized by this procedure In order to deternime tlic 
effectiveness ot the 0 1 L-f- diphtheria toxin-antitoxm 
preparation in rendering laboratory animals aiiaph}- 
lactic, expenments were condueted on thirteen guinea- 
pigs In a group of ten of these animals given the 
second injection of 2 cc of diphthcna antitoxin intra- 
pentoneally sixteen da)s after they had received a 
single injection of 1 cc of toxin-antitoxin, anaphylactic 
phenomena appeared immediately in five animals, m 
from twent) to forty minutes m three, and in from 
sevent) to ninet) minutes in two The s)niptoms pre¬ 
sented by the five show’ing a prompt serum reaction 
included dyspnea, sneezing, lacnniation, defecation and 
restlessness Four of this group developed wliat was 
interpreted to be vertigo, judged by the fact tliat they 
ran about with the head constantly rotated markedly to 
one side Three of the animals having vertigo also 
developed a weakness of the hind quarters to such an 
extent that they were unable to move about except oy 
using the fore legs One gmnea-pig, after developing 
vertigo and a weakness in the hind quarters, finally 
became so severely prostrated that it remained lifeless 
and unable to move for several hours The remaining 
five guinea-pigs in this group presented milder symp¬ 
toms of distress, eventually all ten of these animals 
made a complete recovery 

A second group of three guinea-pigs was given a 
series of three injections of 1 cc each of the 0 1 L -|- 
diphthena toxm-antitoxm Sixteen days following the 
last injection, each animal received 2 cc of scarlet fever 
streptococcus antitoxin concentrated (Squibb) mtra- 
pentoneally About three mmutes following this final 
injection of serum, two of tliese guinea-pigs developed 
a senes of severe dome convulsions, ceased breathmg 
and died In each instance the heart continued to beat 
two or three minutes after respiration ceased The 
third gmnea-pig m this senes remained perfectly well 
and was absolutely without symptoms of distress at any 
time 


Although It probably is unsafe to infer that results 
with laboratory animals are apt to be dupheated chn- 
ically, the record of a case, obtained through the 
courtesy of Dr C R. Monanty, is rather suggestive 

Baby S had been iniaiimized by three injections of 0 1 L 
toxin-antitoxin, and fourteen months later developed a defimte 


E. L. and VVilmcr H B Toun Antitoxin Hyperseos 
tmty to lu Ptotoin Content J V. IL A. 86 1 943 (March 27) 1926 
P “t* Vy H Human Hyperscnaitiveneaj to Whole Horse Serin 
vjlobmm FoUotviDg Diphtheria Toxin \ntitoxin Injections I 
^mfwr^nce J Immunol 9 17 (Jam) 1924 

Ami.. ® Human HyperscnsiUveneas Induced by Very Sma 

Amounu of Hor*e Scrum, J ImmunoL 9 7 (Jan ) 1924 
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nicmbranc on one tonsil and Iiad a positive throat culture in 
spite of ibc fact thal the Schick test had previoiislj been nega¬ 
tive Mthough the child did not present other clinical symp- 
lonis of diphtlicria, an adnnnistration of antitocin was deemed 
advisable The patient was given a small tlescnsitizing close, 
and tvventj minutes later received 5,000 units of antitoxin 
Within five minutes the child collapsed, ceased breathing, and 
became c>aiiotic, tile pulse was imperceptible An admims- 
Irition of epinephrine resuscitated the child, hut severe pros¬ 
tration persisted for four hours Subsequent exacerbation oi 
the sjmptoms did not occur Tins child had always been 
pcricclly well previous to the present illness, and had never 
had an attack of asthma 

Since m this instance, as also m those that I have 
reported, a very exact duplicate of the procedure known 
to render experimental animals anaphylactic had been 
earned out through the sensitizing injection of a small 
amount of foreign protein at the time of diphtheria 
immunization and subsequent administration of a 
larger amount of the same foreign protein, it appears 
logical to assume that these reactions are examples of 
human anaphylaxis or something very closely allied to 
anaphylaxis \t least they are shock reactions to a 
foreign protein to which the individual has been sensi¬ 
tized by Its previous administration The occurrence 
of these immediate shock reactions superimposed on the 
toxemia to which the patient is already subjected as a 
result of scarlet fever or other disease certainly is not 
desirable In instances, however, m which the admin¬ 
istration of tiierapeutic serum to a sensitized patient is 
necessary, it should be given without hesitancy, but 
under such circumstances the physician should endeavor 
either to desensitize such patients by repeated small 
injections of serum at intervals of from one-half to 
one or more hours before giving the full therapeutic 
dosage or to adopt tlie measures to obviate reactions of 
this character Any inclination to neglect these proce¬ 
dures when shock reactions do not occur on giving a 
second injection of serum will be changed by one 
severe experience I do not wish to be interpreted as 
advocating a discontinuance of diphtheria immumza- 
tion, but rather as pomung out tlie advisabihty of adopt¬ 
ing a preparation containmg a serum other than that 
derivecl from horses, possibly goat serum as recom¬ 
mended by Hooker * Even a preparation of this type 
may be discarded eventually, provided the initial prom¬ 
ising experiences establish that anatoxin or toxm detox¬ 
ified by means of sochum nanoleate or some other 
preparation may confer an immunity to this disease 
with equal effectiveness and safety and without horse 
serum sensitization 


SUMMARY 


In a senes of ten guinea-pigs that had received a 
single injection of 1 cc of the 0 1 L + toxin-antitoxm 
preparation and a second mtrapentoneal injection ot 
diphtheria antitoxm sixteen days later, nonfatal ana¬ 
phylactic phenomena appeared in varying degrees of 
seventy and after different intervals 


J Vi: “ guinea-pigs that had 

received three mjections of 1 cc each of toxin-anb- 
toxin, prompt anaphylactic death occurred in two 
TW convulsions and cessation of respiratmn 

ammal remamed perfectly well 
Ihe chnical case reported of the occurrence of a 
prompt severe reaction m a child previously irSmized 
a^nst diphthena, following a subsequen/mjection of 
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accomplished by the use e'lther oranMoxin"or ™tOMn shn^ mores of the people, and these are con- 

detoxificd by means of sodium ricmoleate Until the stnlan^/Tll'S *“1' 
ettectiveiiess and relative meiits of these two piepara- 
tions have been fully established by extensive obseiva- 
tioii, the employment of toxin-antitoxm containing orQ^t 
seuiin IS recommended to avoid sensitizing individuals 


to the foreign protein (horse seium) present in the 
inajoiity of the theiapeutic seuims at present on the 
market 

730 Lasalle Binlclnig 


CONDUCT DISORDERS OF CHILDREN* 
IRA S WILE, MD 
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NEW \ORK 

Conduct IS defined as the na} in which a person acts 
or Ines, the doings or deeds of a person collectively 
considered Behavioi is conduct in its external rela¬ 
tions to life There is inherent in the term conduct the 
idea of personality and moral responsibility 

Conduct IS an energy phenomenon It is dynamic 
and is the sum total of the reactions of an organism in 
and through living Not all the elements of conduct 
are visible at any one time It floats on the sea of life 
like an iceberg, with the greatest bulk and the most 
dangerous portions of it submerged below the surface 
Thus interpreted, conduct is the resultant of numerous 
forces arising from the interaction of internal and 
external factors, it is a changeable current based on 
the ratio of forces inherent in the biologic constitution 
of man and the counter resistances of the social world 
m which he must develop Hence, there is in conduct 
the resultant of forces arising from inherited and 
acquired neuron pattern systems, from impulses and 
habits derived out of the discharge and inhibition of 
the emotions for ego satisfactions, from the use of the 
intelligence, and from the efforts to secure and maintain 
an adequate adaptation to a social environment 

STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 

A discussion of conduct disoiders assumes that 
standards of conduct exist But what aie the fixed 
standards of behavior? Ordinarily, norms are dis¬ 
cussed as though they possessed universal application 
Norms represent average or above average proportions 
or presentations of a particular condition, form or reac¬ 
tion The progress of the world depends on variation 
rather than confoimity to norms In racial evolution, 
individual differences are more significant than regulai 
norm reactions Thus, all individual variations are 
abnormalities Standards of conduct are matters of 
time-space relationships, they depend on the age m 
which one lives and the place where one lives The 
standards of conduct for children in rural sections are 
not identical with those set up for urban children of 
the same sex and age, nor are they identical in France, 
Egypt, Russia, China and America 

Each age creates its own standard of conduct It is 
important to recognize that standards of conduct are 
labile and in a state of flux There enter into stand¬ 
ards a vast variety of factors, such as the state of 
physical health and fitness, social status, economic situa¬ 
tions, the degree of education, and the impresses of 
nationalism and religion Standards are largely deter- 
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strilang alterations in the conduct of Hl ^nSaS 
espccia% noticeable among children Communal cul¬ 
ture, plnlosophy, practices and ideals find expression 
in the influences of new institutions, new demands and 
expectahons, new rules and regulations such as have 
arisen from the development and the applications of 
sciences m each age Juvenile conduct today is affected 
by the greater freedom of women, the increase of pub¬ 
lic education, the establishment of new and cheap forms 
of amusement, and the new styles, inventions and prac¬ 
tices of this era Public opinion and public sentiments 
concerning alcoholism, housing reform, and the stand¬ 
ards of hvmg enter mto standards of soaal hfe which, 
vvhen apphed as measures to mdividuals, represent 
degrees of adaptation to social living The authority 
for activity is life—personal and social living 
A disorder of conduct, therefore, represents dyshar- 
mony in adaptation It is a variation from the theo¬ 
retical majority nonns Its roots may lie in the visceral 
and nervous s> stems, in intellectual incapacities, in 
pathologic states, or in social pressures When one 
considers conduct disorders of children it is important 
to recognize that all conduct standards are unstable and 
that behind judgments concerning them there he 
assumptions of numerous sanctions, such as the norms 
ot anatomic structure, physiologic reactivity, emotional 
responses, economic status, and the crystallization of 
social ideals m ethics and religion 

Conduct deviations from the norm may be above or 
below the line Thus, one may speak of tallness or 
shortness, hyperactive or hypo-active glandular action, 
lethargic or manic tendencies, hyperconscientiousness 
or irresponsible activity, introvert or extravert tenden¬ 
cies, and such disorders as are termed schizoid or 
cjclothymic The appreciation, therefore, of conduct 
disorders is based on an assumed norm of action 
Conduct disorders in children present greater diffi¬ 
culty than similar disorders in adults, because children 
are in the process of grovvAh and development Their 
inherent individualism is being subjected to constant 
pressures for social adaptation The cnteria of juvenile 
action are usually those set by adults for harmonious 
hvmg in an adult world, and acceptances of them by 
children are demanded prior to the development of 
adult capacities This holds true at least for antisoaal 
conduct There is this tremendous pressure to secure 
conformity to group pnnciples of thinlang and acting 
as they are established for family life, for school 
gioups, and for participation in social living Children 
are not to be regarded as good or bad by nature The 
principle of original sin is not applicable m theorj^ or 
in fact as to the consideration of juvenile misconduct 
Children are to be regarded as highly integrated reac¬ 
tion systems Their conduct has origins m habiL 
developed by living experiences and the expenences ot 
living as biologic phenomena 

Conduct Itself, at whatever level, grows out ot tl 
essentials of being as well as the essentials of hiug 
Hence the fundamental instincts and emotions, the \ 
ceral and glandular organizations, the central and sjn 
pathetic nen'ous systems, and the ^^""hanism J 
intellect are vitally concerned, not merely terii 
anatomy, but with a due recognition of their ph ^ 
and pathologic activity Such J,[j,ted 

being are influenced, stimulated, inodifie . 
by means of social factors emanating from ton e , e^ 
national systems, leligious beliefs and the social milieu 
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Youth nobse^bti, potentially the characteribticb of 
lumnnkind tint arc uuohed in biologic and social h\- 
uio- The child primarily ib as definitcl) a social cell 
as'^he IS an organization of biologic units Ihcsc two 
phases of hib being depend on and call forth a congencs 
of interacting and intcrw’ 0 \en impulses and desires 
Conduct disorders thus possess biologic and social 
phases 

BIOLOGIC A\D PSaCIIOLOGlC ASPECTS 
OF CO\DLCT 

The biologic phenomena of conduct disorders arc not 
to be dnorced from the ps>choIogic phenomena A 
line cannot be drawn between physical and mental The 
old aphorism of a sound mind in a sound bod> suggests 
a distinction not whollj \ahd In all probability eierj 
pluoical state is attended by, produces or represents a 
mental state Phjsical and mental phenomena of chil¬ 
dren are not to be regarded as separate and different 
forms of reaction, but are to be deemed as unitary and 
interdependent with different facets of manifestation 
The copper of a Lincoln penn> is inherent in the por¬ 
trait ot Lincoln contained thereon Certain pressures 
ha\e altered the copper blank so as to gi\e it a new 
form and appeal, but one would not assert that the 
Lincoln face could be remoied without altering the 
ph>sical state ot the copper The facies of exhaustion 
of the runner is stamped on more vital material Analo¬ 
gies are easily made and I cannot help referring to the 
\-anation in the appearance and characteristics of the 
diamond and of coal, which are merely molecular 
rearrangements of an underl} ing common element The 
whole world would be changed did we but understand 
the process ot transmuting all the elements into their 
different forms The scratch of a pm, for purposes of 
discussion, may be divided into the penetration and 
separation of skin cells and the consciousness of the 
rar^ang pain incident to the process But who can indi¬ 
cate a line of clea\age in the two phenomena’ The 
physical reactions of emotional distress cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from the emotion The conversion of psjchic 
disorders into somatic responses as observed in hys- 
tencal manifestations further illustrates the inter¬ 
dependence of physical and mental phenomena The 
exatations, increased vitahty and hjperkinesis due to 
overactive thyroid glands are as truly responsible for 
abnormal mental states as are the intoxications from 
alcoholic beverages, coffee or hasheesh responsible for 
vaganes in ideas, speech and actions 

One need not consider the relationship between con¬ 
scious mental activity and physical reaction as in any 
wise different from behavior arising from subconscious 
activity This is simply exemphfied in the malaise, irri¬ 
tability and depression occurring as prodromal symp¬ 
toms of vanous diseases, and is more profoundly 
evidenced in the fatigues and irntabihties expressive of 
the emotional disturbance that come to the surface as 
neuroses 

The biologic and ps}chologic phenomena of conduct 
are to be regarded as total reactions with, however, 
varymg relations in consaousness There are numer¬ 
ous levels of activity which, to some extent, indicate 
the phjlogenic development of functions Conduct 
may be at an instinctive level m which consciousness 
plajs little part It may be on a level on which the 
coercive factors are emotional, but with a varying 
degree of conscious recogmtion of this fact Finally, 
conduct may be thoroughly controlled on an intellectual 
plane by reason of the ideas and ideals that motivate 
activity m terms of social living One recognizes these 


three stages m the conduct disorders of children There 
IS the instinctive level as exhibited in tics and enuresis, 
the emotional level as marked by phobias and tantrums, 
and the intellectual plane, which often creates its own 
difiicultics because of a conflict between personal ideas 
and ideals and those of society These varying levels 
of conduct are not mutually exclusive, because they are 
m themselves interrelated, and at times all three ele¬ 
ments are determinable m overt behavior The sociali¬ 
zation of children demands the regulation of their 
instinctive activities in terms of social utilities, and the 
inhibition of unfavorable emotional reactions in the 
interest of social adaptation Obviously’, the formation 
of habits through training and experience is a prerequi¬ 
site to the highest form of intellectual control, m which 
are involved the inspirational and spiritual phases of 
life Children, however, can scarcely be expected to 
achieve the levels of rational conduct which adults have 
failed to reach despite the continued social pressures of 
forms, etiquettes, conventions, customs, codes and 
mores, which increasingly affect individuals m their 
desire to secure social approval 

If, then, conduct is the total reactions of an organ¬ 
ism in and through living, a child is to be regarded as 
manifesting shifting types of conduct during the devel¬ 
opment of his fullest integrations The incompleteness 
of his development at any age period presents certain 
limitations to the conduct performance level The 
structure, organization, functioning and reactivity of 
children are highly individual Numerous factors are 
represented m their vital totality I view the child as 
containing physical, intellectual and instinctive emo¬ 
tional mechanisms, which are interwoven, interbound 
and interdependent, so as to constitute a biologic unity 
with inherent social proclivities The interaction of 
this biologic unity with other units somewhat similarly 
organized constitutes the mechanism of social forces 
which definitely affects and conditions the biologic 
unity, but this biologic unit in turn exerts a counter¬ 
force on Its animate and inanimate environment Thus, 
the child has an environment, is part of its own envi¬ 
ronment, and constitutes part of the environment of 
others These three relationships create various and 
variable opportunities for biologic-social activities 
which in their organization constitute the total reac¬ 
tions at any given tmie and hence represent the degree 
of juvemle adaptation to liv’ing 

It IS apparent, therefore, that any variation from the 
norm in the inherent protoplasmic constitution of the 
child may affect his social reactivity, and any shifts in 
soaal pressures may influence his constituted physical 
organization To illustrate Tallness and shortness, 
fatness and thinness, affect social relationships differ¬ 
ently at different age penods :Myopia, bhndness and 
strabismus variously affect emotional life and soaal 
reaefaons Congemtal hip disease, clubfoot and cryp¬ 
torchidism may profoundly affect soaal behavior 
Athyroidism, mongohsm, dwarfism and gigantism pro- 
fo^dly affert personahty and conduce to vanous dis- 
orders of conduct Syphilis may determine irreguhr 
conduct as definitely as it causes keratitis, even though 


Vana- 
idiocy, 

of 

Mint functiomng, and modify social 

emotional reactions, of 


nnirl n,- -- reacDOns, ot 

gSiernl miT defimtely enter into the 

g eral conduct and, as fear, anger or love, may burst 
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The pressures of social factois on Uie inherent plnsi- orranic in dnracteT Th^f 1° variations. 

Ignorance, inMerenee the large variety of d=fects^td”Sigr4t 


accidents and disease sequelae are of paramount 
importance 

The mental structure m terms of neurons is organic 
and determines the degree of mteUigence The 
iivimcrous neuron patterns, constituting" the mechanisms 
involved m memory, and the assoaation processes, with 


cruelty, the limitation of recreational opportunities, 
and the pressures of ethical and religious doctrines and 
dogmas Even the laws and customs of the land and 
the mores of the age bring about those challenges in 
a new generation which unthinking adults term revolt 
Conduct disorders are to be iiewed m terms of 

causality rather than of symptomatology Stealing and all the ramifying relationships at subconscious and at 
lying as actual conduct may not vary greatl 3 '-, but their conscious levels, cannot be directly ascertained A 
underlying causes are seldom identical For example, knowledge of tlie intellectual level, as measured in 
the underlying basis of such antisocial practices may intelligence tests, is necessary for an interpretation of 
vary from mere jealousy to encephalitis, or from dia- potenbal neuron activity 

betes melhtus to dementia praecox Truancy is a form The basis of Adler’s theory of constitutional infe- 
ot misconduct, but its causes ma> varj from sickliness, norily is to be found partly at the organic structural 
obesit} or myopia to mental subnormahty, hypersensi- le\el Apphmg such terms as the neurotic conshtu- 
tiveness, desire for adventure, a sense of inferiont>, a Pon, prepsychotic and psychotic states does not suffice 
maladjustment of the curriculum, a lack of intelligent to elimmate the possibility of some structural basis for 
parental discipline, the lure of the neighborhood or the their existence Besides the structural phases of mter- 
influences of a gang nal biologic factors, it is essential to think in terms of 

functional capacity It is obvious that alterations in 
structure must bring about modifications m function 
Frequently, however, functional disturbances appear 
without the eridence of marked structural alterations 
The assumption, however, that such functional varia¬ 
tions are independent of structural change is unwar¬ 
ranted, because for the time being saentific methods 
fail to reveal the finer changes m cellular structure 
tliat another generation may easily discern Certainly, 
if fatigue can mal^e itself manifest in the histology of 
cells, other functional vanations may occasion or result 
from changes eren of a transient character Some 
functional disabilities are known to cause as well as 
to accompany variations in structure Emotional 
uistability, hyperkinesis, psychoneurosis and numerous 
habits are responsible at tunes for structural altera¬ 
tions It IS possible that slight structural differences 
may have conditioned the appearance of the mstablllt^es 
and habits at a time when their physical characteristics 
were unrecognizable 

The line of division between normality and the patli- 
ologic IS exceedingly fine, particularly when function 
is concerned This significant fact merits recognition 
and calls for a careful study of all the possible internal 


It IS equally true that similar caus;^ operating on 
different reaction systems yield dissmular effects This 
naturally follows a due recognition of the dynanucs of 
a personality If conduct is to be regarded as a mani¬ 
festation of energy, the result of numerous forces, one 
would expect tremendous differences m tire expression 
of conduct m different persons witlr tire applrcation of 
the sanre cause To illustrate once more Myopia 
may cause fatigue, an ocular tic, nystagmus, headaches, 
truancy, tantrums or depression Corporal punishment 
may bring about abject fear and suhmissiveiress or 
aggp'essive disputation, flight from home, murder, or 
suicide A fracture of the skull may be responsible 
for school failure, irritability, wanderlust or epilepsy 
The lack of an allow'ance may give rise to disobedience, 
theft, or slavish devotion to rectitude and an early 
desiie to enter a ^ocatlon Lack of adjustment in 
school may result in indifference, carelessness, failure, 
tantrums, truancy or theft Calling a cluld names mav 
cause irritability, pugnacity, disobedience or self- 
isolation, flight from home or school, a sense of 
inferiority or a neurosis 

It is obvious that the mere statement of a conduct 
problem is couched in terras of symptom complexes 


Sth to orcausal y b^agnos^rj yphoTi factors that may play a part m behavror The absence 

rainer niaii ui j s . Jt' , , ^ thyroid gland represents a structural defect, the 

imperfect thyroid gland with consequent hypothy¬ 
roidism is equally a stnictural and a functional deh- 
ciency A disorder of thyroid function inadeiit to 
insufficient iodine in the dietary brings about structural 
modifications, but some degree of thyroid enlargement 
appears to be normal during adolescence 

It becomes difficult, therefore, to determine how far 
certain forms of conduct, reflecting personality cliang&-, 


culosis and malaria are i cached after careful exami¬ 
nations which result in determining the presence of the 
biologic organisms Hemorrhage or fever are not diag¬ 
noses but effects or expressions of conditions calling 
foi diagnosis Similarly, conduct disorders demand 
study m order to ascertain the underlying factor or 
factors that condition or primarily cause them This, 
however, is a moie difficult problem because of the 
interaction of so many variables In general, it may 


interaction of so many variables in general, u may ceriain lunus ’ contrasted 

be said that the conditioning factors are found m rater- are due primarily ° P^^o-enic for exam- 

nal biojogic conditions m tornal em ironing forces. as an adequate 

::.47nX"tZgi toints may be congenita, or £ tr a %rm ^of “ " 

prds a vast The distaction between an mtra-utertne the psychogenesis It is “^"““^“^/oivii lad- 

tie ry‘TrX“ rTrSlSl, So-^led psychosen.c disoo 

» Read before the Bmgh ^ mental impairment due to acci- tion of the bowels and p 
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been re-^ohed into nunKrous forms of nrthritis dcr- 
matitib, appendicitis, salpingitis, bolhnoccpliahis infec¬ 
tion, and the like AlrcadN ^\c speak of the epilepsies 
rather than ot epileps\ 

Main disorders ot personaht} as c\idenced in con¬ 
duct, fonnerh deemed onl\ psNchogemc, arc now 
recognized as following defiinteU plnsical difticiiltics, 
such as s\ phihs and encephalitis, chorea and pregnance 
The tactors entering into a traumatic neuroses or a 
[Msttraiimatice epilepse cannot be attributed to the 
pstchic factors per sc, because at least plnsical injuries 
antedated the expression ot ps\ chic abnomiahtt To 
endeaeor to explain the anxicu and compulsion neu¬ 
roses, hjsterias and psjehoses ,n terms of intrapsjchic 
meclianisins without regard to the possibilities of 
phjsical bases is mamfesth un-ound 

It IS equall} dangerous to assume that apical 
abscesses, diseased tonsils or intestinal disease are 
responsible for all neuroses and psechoses It is the 
height of absurditj to endeaior to explain delinquency 
and crime merelv in terms ot eiidocrinologic distur- 
liances \ liain, mole on the face, a C> rano de 
Bergerac nose, the horrible mien of a Richard the 
Third, a hemiplegia, a comerted sinistralitj’, a chorea, 
a syphilis insontium, an internal strabismus or an 
incurable tuberculosis mat alter a personality so as to 
la) the foundation for a life of dissipation and e-xcess, 
tor delinquenct and antisocial activity, for truancy, 
tagabondism, for sexual offenses, for murder, or self- 
destruction To assume theories to be facts is unwise, 
nor IS there saence or reason in generalizing from 
particulars Conduct is influenced b) glandular dys- 
tunctions, but not all disorders are due to this cause 
The fact remains, howeter, that a \anety of conduct 
disorders have their basis in internal biologic distur¬ 
bances The boy who steals food under the urge of 
the increased appetite of diabetes melhtus violates "a 
moral pnnaple, but the basis of his difficulty lies in the 
factors responsible for the diabetes melhtus The child 
with violent outbursts of temper, later evidencing epi¬ 
leptiform seizures, may have the explanation of his 
behavior in a birth trauma or a fracture of the skull 
Marked ocular tics may have had their origin in an 
earl) keratitis, conjunctivitis or myopia Pyromama, 
h)persexuahty or sadistic actions may be consequences 
of encephalitis, or be conditioned by a limited neuron 
organization of the brain Truancy, destructiveness 
and pugnaaty may anse fundamentally from congeni¬ 
tal or acquired mental defiaency Hystencal seizures 
and a wide range of neurotic disorders may have their 
ongms in structural and functional vanations of an 
inadequate type 

There is growmg evidence to indicate that structural 
biuld may be partially responsible for the types of dis¬ 
eases to which individuals are subject There is a 
growing body of data that is highly suggestive of some 
types of relationships between constitutional physique, 
temperamental characteristics and behavior trends 
The psychopathic personality undoubtedly has a physi¬ 
cal basis It IS necessary, therefore, to study more 
carefully the possible relations between the organic and 
the tunctional cliaractenstics of children and their exhi¬ 
bition of psychic activity and behavior, wdiether it is 
of a transient or a permanent nature It is striking, 
for example, that epileptiform seizures are more fre¬ 
quent among children who dunng infancy evidenced 
spasmophilia than among children who during early hfe 
never sultered a convulsion It is significant that some 
tyjies ot children are prone to exhibit vomiting, others 


ddiriiini, and still others convulsions under the influ¬ 
ence of varying degrees of tever during attacks ot 
similar diseases The influences of rickets, otitis, endo¬ 
carditis, asthma diseased tonsils and teeth, malnutrition 
and severe intectious diseases are not to be ignored 
every illness affects the entire child Even flatfoot 
with resultant fatigue cannot be ignored in weighing 
the physical evidence that hears on juvenile activities 
Thoughts and actions, ideas and performances, ideals 
and character are molded in part by the interactions 
of the various systems constituting the human body 
Careful account, therefore, must be taken of all the 
Iiiologic phenomena represented in conduct disorders, 
in arming at a possible cause for them 


SOCIAL STIMULI PRODUCIXC CONDUCT DISORDERS 

It is apprent that the external social factors become 
vital as stimuli for the children regarded as reacting 
systems If I mav assume that children possess mul¬ 
tiple responses to similar stimuli, depending on time, 
place and circumstance, it is patent that children tend 
to reflect varying personalities under differing condi¬ 
tions Obviously, then, the conduct reactions of chil¬ 
dren arc not identical in the home, at school, and with 
their self-selected companions Different phases of 
their personalities are affected by the environing con¬ 
ditions Their tendencies to be individuals are m 
conflict with the demands tliat they conform to the 
varying codes of their enlarging contactual world 
Parents are not self-selected by children, nor are their 
homes The prent-child relationships, the brother- 
sister relationships are of vital significance in terms 
of self-preservation, ego satisfactions, and the expan¬ 
sion of personality It is essential, therefore, to inves¬ 
tigate the home setting Variations in prental 
traditions, education, ideas and ideals create numerous 
possibilities for aiding and retarding the normal devel¬ 
opment of children The degree of parental affection 
and understanding, reciprocal mantal attitudes, pnvacy 
of the home, economic status, background of the home, 
health of the parents, degree of cooperation within the 
home, and relative feelings of the parents toward the 
respective children ment consideration 
The resentful, disobedient child, who is reacting to 
constant nagging and corporal punishment, is not rare 
The sullen, annoying, pugnaaous child, who is seekmg 
to secure a larger porUon of the attention more freely 
lavished on a brother or sister, is frequently seen 
There are children who develop hysterical bhndness 
and deafness as a defensive reaction in homes where 
parental relations are harsh, bitter and cruel Conduct 
based on fear, jealousy and anger have some of their 
toughest roots in the soil of famihal relationships 
Patently, the relief of such conduct disorders cannot be 
secured by attention only to the inherent internal physi- 
^ constitution of the child The alteration of the 
familial situations gives rise to a new social setting 
which induces a more satisfactory set of responses 

behlvior about modified 

Dlmls to the disa- 

plines ^xacted by governesses and serv^ants, to forms 

quiert^the obedience and 

quiet, to the rehgious behefs implanted and the ethical 

Oae notes frequently d^e 
m worn, doubts thus implanted, resulting 

Icti^fT ?’i compulsive thinlang and 

dJem; ni '^''i 'afrequenUy serving as a lever m pro- 
g mental confusion and possibly inaugurating 
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ceremomal demand^™” atltldtnM o/th^qinck thf duirand1he\'’“h7''lh 
blind was found to have the condition as the resdt of Srneurot nnd ’th. ^ 

the stupidity of a nurse who had told the child that levels L srLn?!^ prepsychotic are seeking their 
God sometimes punished disobedient children bv blind shms niin°° ^ education and in social relaUon- 
ness and even deatli A masturbdmg bov w7s ™ T born neither free nor equal and 

the Idea of the sinfulness of l^act and ^rs se?^^^^^ ^ en l 

rhnrrh fn oJl Sacrifice of clnldren The outraged. hi,n-.,l,.. 7 pa 



--- cii nib piaccice continued Dram power is never utilised adpnintpl.r fUo 

culmination in who is satisfied with colorless mechocnt/ ^ 

p } hosis at the age of 13 years There is therefore necessity for an appreciation of 

pIiT r Parental aftection is natural during tlie child at school One boy becomes truant because 

childhood Its universality and its general gratification the teacher slaps his face, another because he is faihne 
Hwith gieat caution the assumptions m school acluevement, and a third flees because h! 
that the Oedipus and Elcctra complexes are particularly finds the classroom too tame to satisfy his desire for 
significant m occasioning juvenile misconduct With adventure One child steals at schLl because he 
a profound and fanatic belief in the freudian theory, believes tliat by this means he will be expelled another 
It IS possible to lead this interpretation into all miscon- annoys the class in order to gam a larger measure of 
duct In my own experience, I have found the psych- the attention of an attractive teacher, a third becomes 
analytic approach valuable but not m terms of any disorderly as the result of false and unfounded accu- 
specific theor> of ps}chic action Not a single school sations or to work off a grudge for having been called 
of psychanalysis, mental exploration or psychopathol- dumb or stupid 

ogy is to be regarded as proved There is much of Companionships develop a large variety of social 
value and suggestion to be gleaned from the studies pressures that are most espeaally marked during adol- 
and investigations of all the ps>chanalytic schools, and escence A new group of social loyalties grow up 
due thought must be given to the varying points of around a nucleus and form a special code The basis 
view of Freud, Adler, Jung, Stekel, Eichhorn and g^ing union may be a sunilarity in ideas and inter- 
others, though, for the most part, their investigations fbe purpose of securing the protection of larger 

have been based on the study of the neuroses and stronger individuals, or the promotion of homo- 

largely limited to experiences with late adolescents and sexual practices One boy steals at the demand of his 
adults There is a \ast difference between interpreting 
the conduct of adults and that of children, whose 
neuron pattern organization is in process of growth 
and development 

The failure of parents to recognize and appreciate 
their relations to children leads to protracted efforts at 
o\ercontrol The intrafamilial conflicts that arise from 
the thwartmgs of youth, the limitations of power, the 
overdirection of activities, the control over fnendslups, 

the demand for impliat obedience and the resistance of a prolonged mental conflict Occasionally, theft and 
to the natural expansive forces of cluldren’s internal arson may be substitutions for earlier associated sexual 
"rowth provide numerous occasions for challenging offenses that violate accepted ideals of activity ^ 
and defying authorit) From such frailties of parent¬ 
hood emerge disobedience, stubbornness, hatreds, 
angers, tantrums, lying, theft, and running away from 
home Parental overcontrol is as hazardous as under- 

control Parental fears factoring as oversolicitude —-- , . 

weaken character, lead to undue dependence, promote and cast light on various inferiorities and defe s 

introspection, arouse doubts, and induce a large variety mechanisms, but they also reveal f 
nf ne.nnhr flmnrders outgrowtlis of the motivation in life that bids youtl 

Schools are responsible for a large variety of con- seek for mdependence, success, recognition, power and 

duct disorders incident to clashes with pedagogic per- acluevement uncial 

‘tonalities and the inelasticity of school curnculums One must recogmze those more intangible soaa 
There are Ld and startling r^ults from the malad- forces that arise from the community attitudes crj-st^- 
pistments of intellectual potentials and educational 

demands School failuies, as factors m inducing a nances, codes and mores 
sense of inferiority, bring m their tram a vast variety present-day comm^ities has resu ted , 
of behavior difficdties whose manifestations depend 

largely on the degree of introversion and extraversion tion, and has created ^ent m the 

Sed m the spenfic petsonahues Teachers, sub- "7 Senerahon to “to" ‘■n 

lects, school companions, rules, regulations, examina- ,^eneration of . girders in the light of 

tions and disciplines are far more important tli^ most increased la ty advance m social organiza- 

odier elements in school hygiene The school world soaal ^ifferenUals ^ch adiance m so 

r^rdrcutrents -d edd ..s deaerts and stattng ^ dotng, the 


gang because of a fear of the consequences of non¬ 
performance, another one steals in order to evidence 
lus temerity and to gam the favor and approval of lus 
crowd One becomes a bully in tlie group in defense 
of his own cowardice, while another acts as a leader 
but fastens the responsibility for wrong doing on his 
followers At times the influence of gang relation¬ 
ships are not immediately manifest but may appear 
later in life in an outbreak of delinquency as the result 


Gam¬ 
bling, the competitions for recognition and achievement, 
the pressures of social reaction against aggressive per¬ 
sonalities or the submissiveness of suggestible make-ups 
maikedly influence conduct The relationships and 
activities in companionship indicate numerous trends 
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i llic nasMgc \ Min tv ot the child rcMiIts One enn evaluate 
oUcKl \c. <l,.l not brmg any ereatcr p.oWuna Tnlm^s? ps“l>os«s; 

to vi()'i’ation"of all cpikpMts and mental deficiencies m his forebears One 

Sonty^nd footer!' an Litudt of irrcspoiisilnlity .. ■'"'‘1 physical organization of 

toward regulative cnactineiits and parental iiijuntlions 
What is right in one conimumti iin> apjitar to he 
wrong HI another, and vice versa In cverj form of 
inisconduct there is a saving grate, and bad behavior 

dVJofictqTin'ri^^^^^ "" ship ■ TliVgcncral trends in thought, •temperament and 

n?. ' 1 e.iJl an tnu.iitration of the eattriial atl.oii. Ills liabits and practices are gltaned from the 


tan apprecaate the nature and physical organization 
the individual child in terms of Ins past and present 
medital and psjchologic history One gams an insight 
into his tniotional and social rtlationships through the 
facts derived from his personal relations m the home, 
at school, and in the customary groups of conipanion- 


Oiie might extend an tnumeration 
soLial fortes, so as to iiichide ai infinite nunihtr of 
taetors involving climate, temperature and humiditv , 
the frequency of unusual conditions such as tarili- 
(piakes, tornadoes and floods Ihc entire cosmos lac- 
tors in the individual, and the individual is const mtly 
stming to master the universe 

For the most part external and intern d lav tors 
funcUon concomitantlv m conduct and its disorders 
The biologic and social phases of the child’s person ditv 
are coexistent if not eoteriiiinous Children arc not 
living 111 vitro hut m sociis The constant variation in 
the intensit} and duration of external and internal 
stimuli bangs about difterent situations of response 
The frequency of responses to jiarticular stimuli is 
involved in the development of habits flicrc is need, 
therefore, to distinguish between single episodes oeenr- 
riiig under pressure and the more or less dclinite 
trends of children that result from liabituation It is 
likewise desirable to recognize the iiiiiiiediacv or delay 
of stiniulus-response reaction Dela}ed reactions iiiav 
be incident to subconscious activity and diversion ot 
energies of emotional conflicts into unusual channels 
Most emotional disturbances of children express the 
results of a clash between internal and external torecs 
Ill practically all emotional outbursts there is need 
for distinguishing the elements that enter into the forc- 
period of its development, and those that are found as 
residua in the after-period The outburst itself appears 
to be of least importance from the standpoint of ascer¬ 
taining the conditioning factors entering into it and 
the reconditioning factors emanating from it 

It must be clear that the basis of the diagnosis and 
treatment of conduct disorders of children consists of 
a careful study of the child in his setting The child 
and the setting are to be examined separately and as a 
unit One needs to approach the problems without 
ethical bias or tj'rannous moral judgments Tliere is 
little place for absolutism in the mode of approach to 
the child, nor is there need for a fixed doctrine of 
causation, nor is there a regulative principle of routine 
therapeutic necessities Each child constitutes a specific 
problem The effects of rest cures cannot be asserted 
to be better than occupational tlierapy, the use of 
glandular extracts is not more certain than applications 
of the roentgen ray, dental extractions and tonsillec¬ 
tomies cannot be counted on anj' more than an increase 
of nutrition Mental deficiency is not to be assumed 
to have greater etiologic importance than supenor intel¬ 
lection There is little excuse for the assumption of 
universal Oedipus and Electra complexes A fixed 
belief m constitutional inferiority as a cause is little 
inore helpful than to view conduct as a deterrmned 
behavionsbc phenomenon One must 


gathered tacts relating to Ins world of contact and 
experience With such a variety of material available, 
one has the ainljzed substance which requires syntliesis 
in order to provide a complete picture of the total situ¬ 
ation \ new evaluation of the child m his setting 
ensues, and one is able to interpret the conduct in 
terms of his potentials, hnntations, opportunities, the 
(liwartings and suppression of Ins activities, and the 
diameter and duration of his exposure to economic, 
social and moral forces 

llic process of correction of undesirable conduct 
trends or disorders depends on a recognition of the 
djstlieiiic and d^sgeiiic factors and a subsequent effort 
at eliminating them tb rough reconditioning the total 
situation The ph)Sical defects and handicaps demand 
the appropriate remedial and prophylactic treatment, 
the intellectual factors call for more adequate educa¬ 
tional and vocational adjustments and adaptations, the 
emotional difficulties require the establishment of a less 
exacting environment and the provision of more abun¬ 
dant opportunities for the cnjo>ment of life through 
personal comtort, pleasure and satisfaction The social 
weaknesses are offset by tlie development of new occa- 
“iions for such increased satisfactions as anse from a 
better balance of the reactions growing out of the basic 
ego, herd and sexual instinctive mechanisms Thus one 
brings about a manipulation of the environment and 
of the body in the environment This alteration of the 
biologic and social forces through their interaction 
secures mutual adaptations that lead to a readjustment 
of the patterns for activity 

SUMMARY 

1 lie conduct disorders of children may be occasional, 
periodic or habitual Their antisocial characteristics 
vary with time, place and circumstance as well as with 
the age of the children The process of character for¬ 
mation IS a by-product of living, and conduct is one 
phase of the expression of its development \Vhether 
approaching the problems of conduct as a general prac¬ 
titioner, a pediatrician or a psychiatrist, one is con¬ 
fronted by the fact that a human bemg is being treated 
and that his problems arise from the fact that he is 
human as well as from the fact that he is a physical 
being Conduct disorders are nonconformities of indi¬ 
viduals inadequately adjusted m their environment 
The problem is to seek the cause of the difficulty 
Children are only parts of their own problems It is 
wise to think of the degree to which soaety functions 
in creating the difficulties of individuals Rebellion 
when successful, becomes revolution, a hero usually 

arises thmuorti _j_ , , 


success The conduct chsorders of chif- 

approach the entire subject frankly and openly, with hero is^orte'n l^^g^Vhe^oncLrt heroic, but the 
a view to ascertaining such facts as may in themselves be the obiert of trlJen^n^^^ . 

«ach ch,ld „,„.,s lor the soluoon ol h.s problems » W„, S 
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Immediately following an accident with ethylene last 
spring, we made a prchminar}'’ report ^ with the hope 
ot. preventing a similar happening Fortunately, simi¬ 
lar accidents have not been reported The question is 
raised, however, whether there may not have been cer¬ 
tain untoward experiences due to carbon monoxide in 
other clinics, which were attiibuted to other factors 
because the toxic concentration of this impurit}'’ in the 
ethylene administered was not suspected 

While some of the early investigators of eth 3 'lcne 
noted the presence of carbon monoxide - m the samples 
of gas they were examining and recognized its danger¬ 
ous properties when inhaled, yet in the classic reports 
of Luckhardt ^ and his co-w'^orkers, on which is based 
the present use of ethylene for anesthesia, the occur¬ 
rence of carbon monoxide in ethylene as an impurity is 
referred to in onl}'- a general way On reviewing this 
work and the reports of others who followed, one gams 
the impression that the infinitesimal percentage of car¬ 
bon monoxide present in the ethylene used, as shown 
by most of their analyses, may have engendered a false 
sense of security Also, the possibiht> of toxic concen¬ 
trations of this impurity was lost sight of by most of 
the pioneers in the use of the new anesthetic 

In Pittsburgh is a research and experimental labora¬ 
tory of the United States Bureau of Mines, with proba¬ 
bly one of the best equipments as to quality of personnel 
and physical plant and apparatus, for gas analysis, to 
be found anywhere Mr W P Yant, associate chem¬ 
ist at the bureau, both as collaborator with Dr R R 
Sa^^ers and alone, has made a series of investigations on 
various poisonous gases, including carbon monoxide,* 
with reference to their hazard m modern industry and 
everyday life These investigations were conducted on 
a large scale, and, as nearly as possible, under the same 
practical conditions as those found in the particular 
activities being studied One of us was fortunate m 
interesting Mr Yant m this problem, and, having first 
secured authority from Washington, samples of all the 
various lots of ethylene at hand were submitted to the 
bureau foi analysis Mr Yant’s report will be freely 
quoted from 


* 1 rom tile surgical and laboratory departments of St Francis Hos 
pital and the U S Bureau of Mines 

* Owing to lack of space, this article is abbreiiated here Inc com 

plete article appears in the authors reprints ,,, o ^ t. 

1 Sherman, W O , Sivindler C M , and McEllroy, W S Carbon 
Mono'cide Poisonmg Following Ethylene Anesthesia, JAMA 

1765 1766 (June 5) 1926 . . „ . 

2 Smith T , and Hoskins A An Experiment on the Effect of 

luhalatiou of Ethylene J Hyg 1 123, 1901 „ , _ 

3 Luckhardt, A B and Lewis, Dean ainii^l Ex^nences mth 

Ethylene Oxygen Anesthesia, JAMA 81 1851 (Dec 1) 
Luck^rdt, A B, -d Carter J B Eth.lene as a das 
Preliminary Communication, J A M A 80 wO (May ivj rue 

Phvsm oBic Effects of Ethylene a New Gas Anesthetic, ibid 8() 76a 

(Anarch *17) 1923, New Anesthetics, Ethylene aiM Acetylene editor^, 

../qSS,.” S cLb.Al.Lx,d, » B,.od ..d A„. 

lech Paper 373, Bureau of Mines 
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nut. the blood of three 

patients shovvmg toxic symptoms following the adm.nis- 

ethylene at the St Francis Hospital, Apnl 5 
1026 the symptoms attending the exposure of 4,nea- 
pigs to this gas the examination of their blooli, and 
the specific blood tests made for carbon monoxide it 

tion of the product Accordingly, seven samples rep- 

F?v?nf separate brands of ethylene were ^alyze? 

Snnrf n were the Same brand (known later in the 
eport as brand A) of a commercial product used in 
administering anpthesia m the cases described, one of 
the group being from the identical bottle used for cases 
referred to m the former report,* and the other two 
from the same batch as designated by the manufactur¬ 
er s file number on the bottle Each of the remaining 
two samples of this brand were from different batches^ 
similarly designated by file number 

Two samples of the second brand (known later as 
brand B) of etbylene used for producing anesthesia 
were analyzed for comparative purposes, and to supple¬ 
ment the mvestigation to include the only other brand 
known by us to be used in the Pittsburgh hospitals 

The samples were taken directly from the original 
containers Some of die botdes were full and prevn- 
ously unopened, others had been partially used, but m 
all cases diey were under positive pressure, thus insur¬ 
ing against external contamination 


RESULTS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Carbon Monoxide —Samples 1, 2 and 3 were from 
the same batch, as indicated by the manufacturer's file 
number, and 1 and 2 were anal>zed by different labora¬ 
tories and analysts and by a slighdy different procedure 
from that used m 3 However, the amounts of carbon 
dioxide found are in fair agreement, m view of the fact 
that those for 1 and 2 are subject to an absolute ana¬ 
lytic error of approximately 0 3 per cent Some differ¬ 
ence m the actual compositions might be expected if the 
gas in diese bottles represented different portions of tlie 
batch As a result of die presence of liquid edier in 
the bottles, the proportion of ether vapor to ethylene 
and its accompanying contamination products would 
increase as the pressure in the cylinder decreased In 
fact, at atmospheric pressure and room temperature, die 
ether vapor content could increase to about 75 per cent 
of the total gas composition This tendency for dilu¬ 
tion of die ediylene would markedly reduce the percent¬ 


age of carbon monoxide in the gas at low pressures 
from diat which would be in the gas when released 
from lighter pressures m die botde 

However, in all three samples of this batch, the 
amount of carbon monoxide found m the gas was more 
than sufiiaent to cause the symptoms and the result m 
the cases of the accidents reported last spring In tact, 
the presence of 0 5 per cent m normal air will cause 
unconsaousness in from fiv^e to ten mmutes and death 
m from twenty' to forty minutes 

In the process of produemg anesthesia by inhaLtion 
of ethylene, the oxygen content is usually ^duced to 
from 12 to 15 per cent, in which case the effects ot a 
^iven concentration of carbon monoxide 
mcreased as a result of the partial pressure ot Ui 
oxy'gen being below that occurrmg from a similar coi 

:entration in air. , 

Needless to say, the amount of carbon , 

Found IS far in excess of the letlial concentra on 
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could cause death alter Irom ten to liftccn minutcb of 

continuous mlnlation , , , i 

Tlie amount ot carbon nionoxidc found in siinjilcs 
4 and 5, which were of the sanic brand as 1, 2 and 3, 
though each from dilierent lots, was 0 011 and 0 020 per 
eciit, rcbpceti\cl> This is not enough to cause death 
or c\en marked symptoms after seecral hours expo¬ 
sure On the other liand, since 0 011 jier cent m air 
would cause a saturation ot appro\imatcl> from a to 8 
per cent of the hemoglobin with carbon monoxide at 
the end of an hour’s exposure, and 0 02 per ecnl carbon 
monoxide saturation ot from 10 to 12 per cent after a 
like time, it does not appear desirable to ha\e c\en these 
relatnely small amounts m gas used for anesthetic pur¬ 
poses These percentage saturations of the blood as 
guen for air would be distinctly augmented In the 
reduced partial pressure ot oxygen m the usc of 
cthy lene 

Samples 6 and 7 represented another brand ot etlnl- 
eiie Sample 6 did not contain any carbon monoxide 
(less than the limit of the method of detection 0 001) 
and sample 7 contained 0001 per cent These arc 
apparently insignificant quantities On the basis of 
our present knowledge of carbon monoxide poisoning, 
they will not cause deleterious effects after many hours 
ot exposure 

Eih\lcni —The ethylene content of samples 1 and 2 
are actual absorptions m sulphuric acid That obtained 
for 3 was secured by subtracting the \olumc of the 
permanent gas fraction from 100 (ex-residue obtained 
after refrigeration) 

Sample 5 indicates a higher grade product as regards 
ethylene content and absence of methane, tlie carbon 
monoxide being already considered Samples 6 and 7 
(brand B), show a small permanent gas content, and 
indicate an approximately 99 per cent purity of ethylene, 
though It should be stated in dns connection tliat sepa¬ 
ration of this fraction but not tests for its components 
were made It did not, however, ha\c the ether odor 
noted in brand A 

Ov\'gcn and Nitrogen —These elements were found 
in distinct amounts in all samples of brand A analyzed 
for them, and in less amounts m samples of brand B 
In geueral, the proportion of oxygen and nitrogen is 
similar to that of normal atmospheric air (1 part of 
oxygen to 4 parts ot nitrogen), though m all cases 
excepting perhaps sample 6, which did not contain car¬ 
bon monoxide, the amount of oxygen is a little less than 
the proportional amount The deficiency increases with 
tlie amount of carbon monoxide This does not wholly 
substantiate the possibility that some of the oxygen was 
consumed in the formation of carbon monoxide, because 
the defiaency could \ ery readily be caused by oxidation 
of the %valls of the iron bottle during storage The 
reactions giving rise to the liberation of carbon mon¬ 
oxide are irrelevant to the primary object of the investi¬ 
gation , hence the study was not aimed in that direction 
It would reqmre a more complete study of the point of 
entrance of the air, i e , whether in tlie reaction cham¬ 
ber, in the process of compression, or as a residual in 
tile containers before filling It would also be neces- 
^ry to know whether or not oxygen is supphed by 
decomposition of the material used in the process, 
ir (C.Hj) ©) for brand A, and alcohol 

' -^sOfd) for brand B The fact remains, howerer, 
that air enters the system at some place, as is shown by 
the presence of nitrogen This element does not occur 
in any of tlie materi^s alleged to be used m the manu- 
lactunng process 


Methane and Hydrogen —The high methane content 
of bamplc 4 is an outstanding obscnation, for the rea¬ 
sons gucii, the major portion would be condensed in the 
ethylene fraction, yet analysis of the residual fraction 
showed S6 per cent methane, which, when calculated to 
the basis of the original sample, was 1105 per cent 
rills constituent may be considered along with hydro¬ 
gen as being ctidence of decomposition or “cracking 
of Indrocarbons, and that secondary’ reactions are tak¬ 
ing place m addition to the primary one of forming 
ethylene It might be added that carbon monoxide is 
an almost universal concomitant of hydrogen and 
methane, it oxygen is present when the decomposition 
or cracking reactions take place Carbon dioxide usu¬ 
ally’ aecompanies these reactions, but, lor the reasons 
given, was not determined in this study Also the for¬ 
mation 01 aldelndes and peroxides may be attributed 
to these secondary or side reactions 


SUMMARY 

In view’ of the observations made in administering 
ethylene to produce anesthesia, the experimental work 
with guinca-pigs, and the results oi the chemical analy¬ 
sis of seven samples of ethylene representing two 
commercial brands used in the hospitals of Pittsburgh, 
the following statements regarding the purity and 
manufacture of ethylene are justified 

1 \. certain lot of a commercial brand of ethylene 
contained from approximately 1 to 2 per cent of carbon 
monoxide, a concentration that would produce uncon¬ 
sciousness in from four to seven minutes, and death 
m from ten to fifteen minutes 

2 Other lots of this brand contained smaller but 
not negligible amounts of carbon monoxide 

3 Assurance is lacking that lots of this brand may 
not be made that would contain even greater amounts 
of carbon monoxide 

4 All ot the five samples of this brand that were 
examined contained products that indicated side or 
secondary reactions tending toward contamination of 
the product 

5 The wide variation in the composition of this 
brand shows that the fundamental control of the process 
IS not understood or is not properly’ carried out 

6 This particular brand of product is not properly 
purified and tested before being placed on the market 

7 Two samples of another commercial brand con¬ 
tained carbon monoxide in mere traces, which are not 
significant as regards its safety for use in anesthesia 

8 Although significant amounts of carbon monoxide 
were not found in the latter brand, traces of products 
of side or secondary reactions were noted which justify 
precaution in the manufacture and adequate testing of 
the product before it is placed on the market 

9 In view of the known methods of punficahon that 
would be apphcable to ethylene, apparent reason is 
lacking why it should not be manufactured in a high 
state of punty Competitive manufacture should not 
take place at the expense of punty 

analyses, attention was confined 
investigating for carbon monoxide 
oE ^^^fomg data is irrelevant to this mam 

bject but was obtained madent to this study and it 
vvas thought tlmt the information would be of some 

minuflTn?™^" knowledge of the 

manufa^re and composition of ethylene for anesthesia 

complete analysis of the products was not attempted 
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piesent conducting an investigation of anestheUc mate- the^ freezing of the gas at the discharge orifice of 

bility of a spark coming in contact with and detonating 
the ethylene Then, too, with electric heating devices 


PURE ETHYLENE 


ethylene, we will merely add that we now have an 
ethylene m which we have confidence and on whose 
chemical purity we can safely rely It is extremely 
satisfactory as regards its physical propeity of flowing 
through the valves of the inhalation apparatus This 
gas IS being used in our work and seems to be satis 


Concluding the observations on the production ot the danger of overheating to be considered and 

’ - - - - cracking of me gas as it goes through the orifice, 

resulting in the formation of undesirable decomposition 
products We also find our difficulbes from freezing 
growing less as our anesthetists become more skilled in 
the administration of ethylene, and we can cut down the 
volume of flow and still maintain a satisfactory anes- 

factory in eiery way clinically For the time being, ‘1’“"' mentioned above, is aiiliy- 

the purity of each individual cylinder is being checked, irregularity of flow due to 

by the methods outlined above, m the hospital labora- w*^TT*ti,°, vapor , , , 

tory, under the direction of Dr W S McEllroy, pro- '>! “ best advantage 

fesor of phystologic cl.eimstry at the Univers'tt; of Semiseir^doSrs^'Slrr 

IninJtately follow.ng our preliminary report cer- f/dNSll'owir/r"etrtThe'pSier^^^^^^^^ 
tain manufacturers started to certify each cylinder of anesthesia is then maintained with 

their gas as containing less than toxic quantities of 
carbon monoxide, hut if an absolutely pure ethylene 
can be produced, at a reasonable cost without carbon 
monoxide content, it will go far in restoring confidence 
and extending tlie use of this wonderful, safe and 
efficient anesthetic There is ever an element of falli¬ 
bility m human effort, including the performance of 
chemical checks and tests, and the best safeguard 
against any hazard is the complete elimination of that 
hazard 

CLINICAL USE 

As to the clinical use of ethylene, we have little that 
IS new to add to the accumulated observations and 
numerous details of technic that have been published 
from time to time by other clinicians In his own work, 

the excellent methods of practice formulated by Dr very quicldy and thoroughly m ethylene, the sequence 
John Lundy of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Mmn, js not so abrupt, nor apparently is so much ether 
have been followed very closely, and his observations required to obtain the desired results as in the nitrous 
as published ° are in general the same as ours Dr oxide ether sequence without the etliylene intermediary 
Lundy’s method of application of the principles of As we became acquainted with ethylene, we foiind 
carbon dioxide stimulation and respiratory control, as ourselves approaching bad operative risks with a grea 
developed by Yandell Henderson and others," is a prac- deal more equanimity than heretofore d here were je.s 
tical and finished step that marks an advance in anes- postoperative troubles, and dunng a not Lv 

thetic practice almost as important as the introduction and pneumonias were prevalent, practically not > 
of ethylene itself , ^ pulmonary complications 

The adaptation of the Gwathmey type machine, which explosions 

bears Dr Lund}’s name, is a most simple, flexible and j c Lovorrl fmm exolosion asso- 

efcvnt ptece of apparatus Mult.pl.aty of gages, or That there .s a 

M debca^e aud .uScate ntov.ng pa..s _to_ga^f j^.oT b/as .1= 

S Lgndy, John S Carbon Dioxide as an Aid in Genera. Aneslhesia, beCaitie lUOre general SoHie of 

La^broighVll Acapnia and Shock VI Factor in the Or Other knOWH SOUrceS . 

Dangers of Anesthesia, Am J vuysioi »•* -uu ^ , 


sciousness 

ethylene and reinforced with small amounts of ether 
to secure such relaxation as may be necessary in abdom¬ 
inal work Of course, oxygen and carbon dioxide are 
given m such quantities as may be indicated We feel 
that the addition of a small amount of ether (even in 
poor risks) is preferable to the condition of deficient 
oxygenation which is so frequently seen when gas anes¬ 
thesia (either ethylene or mtrous oxide) is forced, in 
in an attempt to relax certain difficult cases 

Our anesthetists have not yet reached that dizzy 
eminence of skill where they can -with satisfaction to 
themselves, or the operator, handle every case on gas 
alone without occasionally resorting to the assistance 
of ether But because of the fact that ether and ethjl- 
ene are chemically related and that ether vapor diffuses 
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The caubc ot others is less a]>i)ircnt, but iii hj^ht of 
our rapidly mcrcismg knowledge of so-eillcd static 
dnrgcb of clcetncitj, tlicse other aecuients lia\e prop¬ 
erly been attributed to sjtarks from dihruptiee ilis- 
charges of that source of energy 

Tins IS Inrdl} the time or place to diseuss the pure 
science ot static charges Dr Isabella Herb ^ and Dr 
E I McKesson'’ ha\e lioth made detailed mxestigi- 
tions and ha\e given us some \erv practical suggestions 
for oeereommg this hazard While we hardly feel th.it 
the cl.aborate ground wire system described b> Dr I lerli 
IS entirely ncccssars m a humid cluiute such as 
Pittsburgh, we iiidependeiitly armed at and agree with 
about the same practice that Dr McKesson has out¬ 
lined, the principle of which is the neutralizing of static 
charges by systematic contact of the anesthetist with 
all surface capacities in the \ieuiity of the operation 
betore turning on the gas flow, and the preventing of 
aecumulation through friction of the gas flow', by 
waishing out the rubber before and after the operation 
This principle should be known and applied in e\ery 
operating room where inflammable gases or vapors arc 
used for anesthesia 

\11 electric wiring to lixturcs in the operating room 
should be provided wath properly certified ignition 
proof switches, and only certified ignition proof motors 
used on power driven instruments 

There is urgent need for the nnestigation of the 
Ignition hazard of both ether \apor and ethylene under 
practical operating room conditions, as opposed to theo¬ 
ries, such as has been done on the hazard of explosive 
gases and dusts encountered in general industry 

The handling of oxygen tanks under certain condi¬ 
tions may be attended % explosion and injury We 
do not know' of such accidents happening in the operat¬ 
ing room, but seteral accidents have occurred in indus¬ 
try in which the oxygen tank has exploded cither 
because the workmen attempted to oil the v'ahe to make 
It open easily, and the film of liquid petrolatum came 
III contact with the oxygen under high pressure, pro¬ 
ducing an explosion and severely burning the workman, 
or, as in another case, because the oxygen was turned 
on suddenly, throwing its full pressure on the valve 
The face of the valve promptly blew off and sufficient 
combustible material was present to initiate a flame 
which shot from the orifice of the tank and burned tlie 
workman severely Extreme care should be exercised 
m the opening of gas tanks under high pressure, and 
the operator should stand to one side and not directly 
in front of the pressure gages Oil should not be- used 
to lubricate any oxygen valves 


COXCLUSIOXS 


1 It has been found that there is danger of carbon 
monoxide poisomng in ffie use of ethylene for 
anesthesia 

2 Vnalyses of a number of samples of ethylene 
marketed for anesthetic purposes show the presence of 
carbon monoxide m amounts ranging from traces to 
poisonous quantities, indicating the inadequacy m the 
method of preparation of ethylene safe for anesthesia 
All drugs used for anesthesia should be analyzed and 
their purity properly certified In the case of ethylene. 


85^7”^^’79o“mJ^ sS 19 !!'’'“”™’ Anctheue Ga«a J A M 

Ro. U, F k H'lninate Static from Operalii 

«m to \void Accidents with Anesthetic*? Read before Round Tal 
Conlcrccc -Vracrican Hospital As«)CiaUon, Louistdle Ky 0^ 19 1I2 


when the possible presence of even a trace of carbon 
monoxide may be inferred, the analysis and certifica¬ 
tion should be tor each individual container from which 
tile ethylene is used, and the absolute quantity of car¬ 
bon monoxide permissible in any container should not 
re.ach tliat vvhicli would produce toxic symptoms should 
It happen to be administered all at one time, for, under 
certain physical conditions, carlion monoxide may sep¬ 
arate out from the etliylenc and reach the patient m 
higher eoncentratioii than is usually interpreted from 
the relative figures given in percentages 

3 Ihcre is a reliable method of testing for carbon 
monoxide m ethylene 

4 By the method of purification known as fractiona¬ 
tion, an absolutely pure ethylene, so far as carbon mon- 
oxule IS concerned, can be obtained at a reasonable cost, 
by using this process, a source of supply from certain 
natural gases can be made available 

5 Clinical observations suggest that a technic of 
ailnnnistration can be developed which greatly mim- 
mlze^ the danger of explosion and renders the admin¬ 
istration ot ethylene reasonably safe 

Carnegie Building 


CVLCILM COM ENT OF PUS 

COVll'ARISOX or DISCII VRGE FROVf E VRS WITH 
AXD WITHOUT BOXE DESTRUCTION' 


ISIDORE ERIESNER, MD 

VXD 

SOIUEL ROSEN, MD 

XEW VORK 


Some time ago, it occurred to one of us (I F ) that 
the purulent discharge from suppurative otitis media 
and mastoiditis might contain the products of bone 
disintegration and thus give evidence of a destructive 
jirocess in the bone As we were unaware of such work 
having been done with this point in view, we recently 
commenced making chemical analyses of pus from 
various sources, and also of pus from discharging ears 
1 he first problem that we set ourselves was to detenmne 
the calcium content of pus from ears with frank bone 
necrosis, and compare it with the calaum content of pus 
from cars without demonstrable bone necrosis and from 
abscesses elsewhere in the body Although our material 
IS entirely too meager to warrant any definite conclu¬ 
sions, our results have been so strongly suggesbve that 
we believe it advisable to make this preliminary report 
in the hope of stimulating further observations in this 
field 


IV C lid VC C-Xdinmeu pus trom various suppurative 
diseases, and have obtained the results given in the 
accompanying table, one or more determinafaons beine 
made on each specimen ° 

The pus from the ear canal should be collected only 
after the ranal has first been wiped dry, cleansed with 
weak alcohol solution, and, after drying agam thor¬ 
oughly, plugged with nonabsorbent cotton, the inner end 
of which IS lightly smeared with petrolatam 

Tu determinations were made with the 
Kramer-Tisdall method At present we are u“ne a 
nncrocolormietric method devised by Dr Theodore 
Kuttner of the Chemieal Laboratory of Mount Sinai 

Sod 'Ti’i'L'K* up a Ae uSon 

puts, on » '“tl>con„„g 
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The concentration of the discharge and its evapora¬ 
tion, the comparative chemistry of the cellular and fluid 
elements of the pus, the carbon dioxide content of the 
discharge, the quantitative detennination of the con¬ 
stituents of the discharge by ashing and weight, and 


other questions collateral to tire mam investigation are 
still being pursued 

It is seen from the data of cases m which this test lias 
been made that there has been an astonishingl)' dose 
parallel between the amount of calcium in the pus and 


Results of £va»u«ofiDJv of Pus 


Spccl- 
CasQ iHoa 

1 PU3 


KocatBon Ray 
nvldcnco 
ol Uono 


Calcium Content, Mg per 100 Cc. 


Kramer 


Source 

Bronclio- 
seoplc as¬ 
piration 
Pn3 Uronebo 
seoplc as¬ 
piration 
Pleural 
puncture 


Pus 


i Pus Pleural 
puncture 

C Pus Pleural 
puncture 

6 Pus Aspiration 

ol bnee 
Joint 

7 Pu3 Aspiration 

3 Spinal Lumbar 
UuUi puncture 
0 Spinal Lumbar 
Uultl puncture 

10 Spinal Lumbar 

UuW puncture 

11 Spinal Lumbar 

Uuid puncture 
U Pus Acute auppur 
ntlng glands 
ol necl. 

13 Pus Antrum ot 
Hltbmoro 


11 Pus Antrum ol Thick 
Highmore purulent 


Kuturo 

Thick 

mucopur 

ulcut 

Thick 

mucopur 

uicnt 

Thick 

purulent 

Thick 

purulent 

Thick 

purulent 

Thin 


Moderately 

thick 

Thin 

purulcut 

Thin 

punilcnt 

Thin 

purulcut 

Tliln 

purulent 

Thick 

purulent 

Thick 

purulent 


15 Pus 


Nose 


Thick 

purulent 


iscctosls 

Operation 

Diagnosis 

TladaU 

Kuttner 

0 

0 

Lung 

abscess 

0 


0 

0 

Long 

abscess 

7 


0 

Ko cildcnce 

Empyema 

5 

7 


ol bone 
necrosis 




0 

No evidence 

Empyema 

8 

a 


of bone 
necrosis 




0 

No evidence 

Empyema 

7 

8 


olbone 
necrosis 




0 

No evidence Pyartbrosts 

15 



of bone 
necrosis 




0 

Incision and 

Liver 

05 



dmlnago 

abscess 



0 

0 

Meningitis 

7 


0 

0 

Meningitis 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Meningitis 

6 

T 

0 

0 

Meningitts 


0 

0 

Incision and Suppuratlic 

3 



drainage 

adenitis 



0 

Suction ol 

Acute 


20 


pus from 

antritis 




antrum 

Chronic 


IS 

0 

SucUon of 



pus from 
antrum, 
long after 
operation 

antritis 


23 

0 

Short lime 
a'tcr radical 





Knit 

Kuttner Kramer Kuttner Kramer Kuttner Kramer Kuttner net 


10 Pus Ear canal Moderately 
thick 

17 Pus Ear canal Moderately 
thick 

IS Pus Ear canal Thin sero 
purulent 

19 Pus Ear canal Thin scr^ 

purulent 

20 Pus Ear canal Thin ^o- 

purulent 

n Pus Ear canal Mucopur 
" uicnt 

22 Pus Ear canal ^TWe^^ 

23 PUS Ear canal ^TOck^ 

21 PUS Ear canal jWck^ 

25 Pus Aspiration ot Thick 

postauricular purulent 
swelling 

20 Pus Par canal Thick mvico 
purulent 

■>7 Pus Aspiration ot Thick 

“ postauricular purulent 

swelling 

23 Pus Ear canal Jlueopuru 


20 PUS Ear canal ^Thlek^ 

30 Pus Ear canal Mucopuru 

31 Pus Lung sinus. 

^ chronic ostco purulent 
myelitis , 

w pus Asplcation Thin pus 

at opera 
tlOE 


apvuvj-vwu 

moldectomy 

0 


Acute puru 
lent otitis 
media 
Acute puru 
lent otitis 
media 
Acute puru¬ 
lent otitis 
media 
Acute puru 
lent otitis 
media 
Acute puru 
lent otitis 
media 
Acute puru 
lent otitis 
media 
Acute mas 
tolditls 

Acute mas 
tolditls 

Acute mas 
tolditls 

Acute mas 
tolditls 


0 Simple mas¬ 
toidectomy, 
bone necrosis 
0 Simple mas 
toldectoiny, 
bone necrosis 
0 Simple mus 
toldcctomy, 
bone necrosis 
0 Simple mas 
toldcctomy, 
bone ncciosis 
Posl- Simple mas 
live toldcctomy, 
bone necrosis 
0 Simple mas 

toldcctomy, 
bone necrosis 
0 Simple mas 

toldcctomy, 

bona necrosis media imn 
mastoid 
0 Pus In mas Only® days 
told, no bone after onset 
necrosis otitis 
fv 0 Acute otitlsti J 


37 


33 


48 


Acute mas 
tolditls 

Acute mas 
tolditls 

Acute puru¬ 
lent otitis 


(4 days 
later)6 


(Idey (2 days (2 days 
later) 7 later) S later) 7 
(1 day (1 day 

later)7 later)0 

7 S 8 

7 


0 

10 

U 

15 


(1 day 
later)15 

(1 day 
later) 14 

10 


20 


238 


29 


Posl 

live 


Osteotomy 
4 years 
ago 

Osteotomy- 


Chronic 

osteomycl 

itis 

Acute 

osteo¬ 

myelitis 


(7 days 
after 
otitis) 13 

9 


(8 days 
alter 

otitis) 12 5 
20 


21 


20 

24 


(12 days 
after 
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the nrciCiKC of siii)i)iir itnc hone (license \\ licther 
thib will he borne out hv more esUrisue experieiiee 
rcmiiiib to he teen Onr present limited e\])erienee 
would =ecni to indie ite tint the cileiiim delermm ition 
ot the pus possihh to^ether with the ciiniitifitne deler- 
ninntion of other constituents, may become i \aluihle 
aid III diagnosinj^ the existence of a destruction of hone 
due to the suppuntion 
3<3 Cist ScNcntj-Third Street 


EPHEDRINE in I he FREVr.MENl 01' 
BRONCHI \L \srini\ IN 
CHILDREN 

GEORGE r MEWS, MD 

\M> 

C \ \LDRICH, MD 

winnftkn, jll 


llic see ere itching ol the urticaria was rchc\ed m 
one ease 

rifi.ct of /./'/adriia iii Bronchial Isthma 
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east Ic irs 
1 II 


II 


1 1 

4 HI 
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Do e 

Ml, 

I'l 

(Very 
I luiiirs 


Xi 

every 
I liniira 


Observatlon-H 

V rntlier stvero tlironlc cate prevlourly trcf|ucnt 
eoH:f ot cplDcphriao had bun ncci'-snry to tccuro 
relief during the ocutt atlacka IoUowIdk admlnH 
tratlon ot cphi-drinc dyspnea was rcllevol and 
reciirrenev was prcventeil onset ot i''wt about 
(orty inlDUltfl ofltr tiilklng mild uhcezlng was 
never rcllcrcil 
luipre* Ion Partial relief 

\ severe chronic case, first few dofea caused nausea, 
never any definitely bcncllclul cllect 
Imprcsdon Xol any elle-ct 

Hid mill! wliecm anil cough relieved cough made 


_,jind Not any elTect 
50 

J) Gave cicellent relief thirty minutes alter J) nig 
do e child was beginning an acute dyspnele uttaclc 
wlien drug was a(Jnjlnl»icred not any subtec|iient 
attatk 

Iinprc sloQ Kelief 


The carl> reixirts on the action and uses of ephe- 
dnne^ indicated that it should be a c-aluablc remedy 
for the relief of attacks ot bronchial asthnn in children 
as well as in adults 

The first work revealed that ephednne was elTcctivc 
when gnen orally, and that the relief given often lasted 
as long as twentv'-tour hours and seldom less than four 
hours far as could be determined, a tolerance for 
the drug was not established 

During the last few months we have used ephednne 
sulphate in the treatment of twentj-two cases of bron¬ 
chial astlima in children Twenty of these were taken 
from private practice and two from the outpatient 
dispensary of the Children’s Memorial Hospital The 
effects of the drug were observed and reported to us 
m each instance by the parents They were requested 
to keep a record of the dose, whether relief was 
afforded, if so, how soon after administration, the 
duration of the period of relief, and finally whether 
there was any unpleasant effect, such as nausea, 
giddiness, drowsiness or diuresis 

Ephednne sulphate was used in each case The min¬ 
imum and maximum doses were 12 and 50 mg , respec¬ 
tively In some instances the dnig was given regularly 
every four hours, in others only as needed and indicated 
by the symptoms A detailed report of the data 
obtained is contained m the accompanying table 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-two children with bronchial asthma w'cre 
treated with ephednne sulphate administered orally 
In twelve instances, relief was afforded patients who 
were m the paroxysmal stage or had severe persistent 
cough, usually witlnn from thirty to forty-five minutes 
after the first dose Four of the patients were only 
partially relieved, and m six instances the drug did not 
have any apparent beneficial effect 

Nine of the patients had persistent cough as a major 
sj'inptom This was relieved effectively in eight 
instances 

Four children were nauseated after taking the drug, 
and two of these did not experience a beneficial effect 
Ephednne is commonly used in Qiina as a diapho¬ 
retic and is known by the name of ‘horse sweat ” 
Ephednne produced this effect in only one of our cases 


1 Chen K. K and Schmidt C F Action and Use of Ephcdrin 
) A M A 87 836-842 (Sept. 11) 1926 Thomas VV S Ephedrii 
Am. J M Sc. ITl! 719 72? (Vfay) 1936 McDermott H E 
tltiednne in Bronchial Asthma Canad M. .V, J 161422-123 (AniT 
11-6 MiUer T G Ephednne Lsc m Treatment of Hypotension an 
Bronchial Asthma Ann Clin Med. 4 713 721 (March) 1926 CTinic 
Value ol Ephedrme Am. J M Sc. 170llj7 181 (Aug) 1925 
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rather eevero chronic ca^a with mild wheezing 
throughout the day, dyspnea occurring about 3 
a m and persisting lor several hours one do'e 
alTordcd rellel within lorty five minutes and lur 
ther doses wiro not needed for about twenty four 
hours the Itching of the urticaria was greatly 
relieved 

Impression Eellcf 

Having a moderately severe attaek la previous 
attacks parokysroal dyspnea occurred several 
times each day one dose reeved dyspnea In about 
forty five minutes elTect usually presisted about 
twelve hours profuse sweating followed each dose 
occurring usually a Jew minute* before dyspnea 
was rtUeved 
Impression EcUel 

Most bothersome feature was persistent cough this 
was elTeetlvely relieved 
Impression Rellel 


J) 


every 
4 hours 


10 

8 

50 

Had persistent cough only mild wbixzing cough 
was relieved slight nausea following first do^e 
thereafter not any unpleasant effeirt 

Impression Relief 

11 

4 

io 

Xot any effect 

IJ 

1 

U 

Caused nausea not any other effect tincture of 
belladonna gave partial relief 

u 

2'a 

u 

Cough was again the mojor difliculty there being 
only mild wheezing congh and wheezing were both 
relieved within forty five minutes after first dose 


12 


20 0 


Impresjlon Belief 

2j Xot any effect given every four hours from ap- 
every pearance of first symptom finally necessary to 
4 hours give epinephrine which stopped the attack. 

40 Cough was the major symptom, and was relieved 
twice a effectively slight nausea followed the first dose 
day relief afforded within from thirty to forty five 
minutes 

50 Complete relief from dyspnea and cough within 
every from thirty to forty live minutes after first dote 
4 hours 

23 Mild eiplratory wheeze with persistent cough relief 
every within from thirty to forty five minutes after first 
4 hours dose 

M Moderate dyspnea which was relieved thirty minutes 
3 times alter the first dose slight wheezing persisted 
dalJy 

20 Second attack of asthma expiratory wheeze which 
CTery was relleyed thirty mlnntes after first dose 
• OOUTS 

tlie most bothersome symptom the child 
'■“Y ““'e rest at night 

with good relief from cough one dose was 
SSf w“k ]a“ter tfigbts chest clear 

restless at night rested much 
Im"re*sIon"^Paft‘lafre!fef‘ 

IiDpresflIon EeUef 


20 


From these results, ephednne would seem to 
valuable remedy in many instances 

as f ^ specially valuable m the milder 

as a nielhod of relieving cough 

5-15 Lincoln A\enue 
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Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


A CASE OF COINCIDENT DIPHTHERIA AND 
VINCENT’S ANGINA* 

Robb Spalding Spray, Pn D , JIorgantown, W Va 

Tins case came to the attention of the city laboratory, and 
IS of interest in emphasizing the value of laboratory exam¬ 
inations, as well as in pointing out the fallacy of diagnosing 
oral membranes from their visible character, or by direct 
microscopic examination alone from throat swabs 
A married woman, with one young child, was seen by her 
physician on a Tuesday, the symptoms wete obscure Sun¬ 
day, a whitish, albuminous membrane was observed She 
was examined at this time by four physicians, whose opin¬ 
ions were evenly divided as to whether the membrane was 
tliat of diphtheria or of Vincent’s angina A swab was sub¬ 
mitted to the city laboratory, where direct microscopic exam¬ 
ination revealed myriads of spirochetes and fusiform bacillu 
An immediate report of Vincent’s angina was made On the 
following day, however, the cultures showed a very profuse 
growth, almost in pure culture, of diphtheria bacilli of the 
slender, granular tjpe The culture is now being purified 
for a virulence test 

This is the first case of coincident infection observed in 
our laboratory in the last five years, and I believe that the 
occurrence is so uncommon as to warrant reporting Ordi¬ 
narily, a physical diagnosis of Vincent’s angina, substantiated 
by a microscopic examination revealing a characteristic 
flora of spirochetes and fusiform bacilli, would be regarded 
as sufficient It would appear, in this case, that the diph¬ 
theritic infection would have been missed, and that further 
contact cases in tlie home might have resulted 
Antitoxin was given to the mother and to the husband and 
child The case is now subsiding under treatment, and fur¬ 
ther contact cases have not developed 


HYDROCEPHALUS WITH CESSATION OF PERSISTENT 
EPILEPTIC CONVULSIONS AFTER PUNCTURE OF 
THE LATERAL VENTRICLES t 


Alfred Gordon, M D , Philadelphia 

Concerning the pathology of organic epilepsy there is a 
wide diversity of opinion However, it is admitted by the 
majority of observers that the reception of stimuli and the 
discharge of motor power, viz, muscular spasms in epilepsy, 
are the province of the motor cells of the cortex Therein 
lies the mam station to which flow the abnormal nervous 
currents As to the original sources of stimulation or irri¬ 
tation, the accumulated anatomoclinical, physiologic and 
experimental data present a very large field of localizations 
in the brain between its anterior and posterior poles, and the 
site of the lesion may not necessarily be in the motor area 
itself The case reported here seems to be highly instructive 
from this particular standpoint, as it indicates the special 
seat of the lesion and consequently leads to a logical surgical 
intervention The case is also important from a therapeutic 
point of view, as it leads to a line of conduct worth repeating 
since the results were extremely satisfactory Although 
postmortem features are lacking in this case, nevertheless 
the clinical and postoperative data are so striking that they 
deserve a place among many analogous records 


report of case 


R E, a boy, now over 4 years old, presented at the age 
of 2, when I first saw him, a very large head with a protrud¬ 
ing forehead He was totally helpless, and could not stand 
or walk When seated, the trunk would fall forward He 
salivated considerably and food would run out of his mouth 
He had to be fed with small amounts of liquids The 


• From the West Virginia University 
t Patient eUnbited at the meeting of 
iciety, Jan 28, 1927 


School of Medianc. 
the Philadelphia Neurological 
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sphincters were uncontrollable His intelligence was that of 
a ow grade idiot p could not learn anything or mutate 
others, in spite of all efforts on the part of his parents At 
the age of 1 he commenced to have convulsive attacks at 
times unilateral and at times bilateral in distribution. As 
he advanced in age, the spasms became more and more fre¬ 
quent He soon developed, m addition to the major attach 
spells of petit mal consisting only of sudden loss of conscious¬ 
ness without muscular contractions In March, 1926, the 
convulsive seizures became unusually frequent, about five or 
eight attacks daily 

Examination at that time showed, in addition to the symp¬ 
toms described, unequal patellar tendon reflexes, the left 
increased, the left plantar reflex was in extension, on the 
right side the knee reflex was much diminished and the test 
for plantar reflex did not give any response Ankle clonus 
was absent on both sides The superficial sensations to all 
forms were apparently not involved The eye examination 
did not show gross pathologic changes except for the presence 
of full and tortuous veins in the fundi Roentgen-ray exami¬ 
nation did not reveal any abnormalities, and the sella turcica 
was normal Urinalysis was negative Blood examination 
showed hemoglobin, 80, red corpuscles, 3,340,000, white 
corpuscles, 6,800, polymorphonuclears, 38 per cent, small 
lymphocytes, 48, large lymphocytes, 5, transitionals, 9 The 
Wassermann reaction of the blood was negative fhe child 
was pale and undernourished The frequent convulsive 
seizures kept him in such a stuporous state that it was 
difficult to feed him. 

The family history was negative with the exception of 
three uncompleted pregnancies of the patient’s mother The 
treatment consisted of small doses of phenobarbital (luminal), 
m addition to the usual precautionary measures concerning the 
diet and hygiene. As results were not obtained even from 
large doses of phenobarbital or from bromides, and in spite 
of a negative Wassermann reaction, antisyphihtic treatment 
was instituted with apparent beneficial results at first Soon, 
however, the attacks returned with the same intensity and 
frequency Radical measures were then proposed to the 
parents, which they promptly accepted. In the presence of 
the hydrocephalus and in view of the fact that the anterior 
fontanel was still unclosed in spite of the age (the child was 

3 years old), a puncture of the latter was attempted at first 
Untoward results did not ensue from this procedure, but it 
did not have any beneficial effect whatever on the convulsive 
seizures during the following ten days It was then decided 
to puncture the posterior horns of the lateral ventricles At 
first the puncture was done on one side a small trephining 
was performed at about 2 inches back of and 1 mch above 
the external auditory meatus, tlie hollow needle was intro¬ 
duced slowly and horizontally until fluid appeared at the 
outer end, 4 cc of fluid was removed A decided improve¬ 
ment followed almost immediately On the first two davs the 
patient had only one attack a day, on the following day 
the attacks became less and less frequent, and finally dis¬ 
appeared On the fourteenth day the attacks became again 
more frequent, although not as frequent as before the opera¬ 
tion It was then decided to puncture the lateral ventriclt 
at the same level on the other side With the same procedure, 

4 cc of cerebrospinal fluid was withdrawn, and at the same 
time a spinal puncture was performed, by which IS cc of 
spinal fluid was allowed to run out The child made an 
uneventful recovery A cytologic examination at both times 
showed 12 and 23 cells a field, respectively, organisms nere 
not found 

Since the last operation the improvement was and is being 
noticeable in every respect In the nine months that have 
elapsed there has not been a return of convulsions, the fon¬ 
tanel closed, the child began to notice objects and persons, 
he can repeat and say voluntarily words and some sentences, 
and he stands and walks without assistance The continuo^ 
progress with regard to the convulsive seizures and to the 
mentality is at present uninterrupted The child s bodily 
health iT markedly good. The blood picture became normal 

COMMENT 

The report of this case is warranted at least by reason of 
the unusual physical and mental improvement following th 
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anjoral of a small quanlit> of lluid ilirccllj from the lateral 
ecntnde. The report seems also justifiable on aceounl of the 
method of approaeh m the surgical procedure 
The question of the pithogcncsis of Uk cpilcpsj tti this pir- 
ticiilar ease is equallj important It is to he presumed that 
we were dealing here with an acute cpendjmitis or an acute 
inflammation ot the choroid plexuses wludi, after the relief 
ot the intraeeiitncular pressure, gradualb subsided Ot 
course, there im> be a recurrence of the inilammatory state 
and a reaccumulation of fluid with coii\ulsi\e seizures as a 
consequence. But nine months ot perfect freedom from con- 
\-ulsions against the status cpilcpticus which existed before 
the surgical intervention is strongl) in fas or of tlic conten¬ 
tion that the intraeeiitricular condition was most prohablj 
tlic direct etiologic factor of tlie coiuulsiic Seizures Tins 
case IS an additional confirmation of the conclusions I * 
expressed in a preiious anatomodiiiical contribution pre¬ 
sented before tlie meeting of tlic American Neurological 
Association, June 5-7 1924, nameb, that anj segment of the 
brain possesses epileptogenous properties, and that while 
the mechanism of epileptic convmlsions lies fundamentallj m 
the disturbed function of the cortical motor cells the 
impulses of the latter are influenced bj morbid foci m any 
region of the intracranial tissue 
1812 Spruce Street 


things, and appear to be more comfortable than when in the 
regular bed with its sheet and rubber doth under them 

The advantages of these beds arc as follows They arc 
samtarj, and neat and clean in appearance, all odor is 
eliminated, bed sores do not develop and readily heal when 
patients with them, even far advanced paralytics, arc placed 
in the beds They can be quickly made by any carpenter, 
and the original cost and cost of iiiainleiiancc is small com¬ 
pared with the regulation hospital bed and its equipment 
Restraint is not needed to keep the patients from falling out 
of bed ns tlicy often did with bruises and sometimes broken 
bones resulting, regardless of care and attention 

The saving in laundry is quite an item in hospitals and a 
lieliiless, untidy patient will soil from twelve to eighteen 
sheets every twenty-four hours By the use of these beds, 
the number of sheets is reduced to not more than three a dav 
and seldom this many Night shirts are seldom soiled, and 
tile patient is never wet from the discliargcs from the body 
as the sav dust absorbs all moisture at once. It is surprising 
what a small amount is dampened by a free evacuation oi the 
bladder 

The members ot the medical proiessioii who have seen these 
beds in use praise them highly and wonder why they have not 
been thought oi before 


S4WDUST BEDS FOR THE HELPLESS UNTIDY 
INSANE 

W1I.LXAU R. TnoiXP50 M D, Leti cto\ 

A&sisUjit Superintendent Eastern State Uospital 

Dr F G LaRue, superintendent for the Eastern State 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky , noticed in the quarterly report 
for July of the Department of Public Welfare of Illinois a 
short description of sawdust beds, in use m a hospital in 
Bauch, Germany, for the helpless, untidy insane Thia class 
of patients is the most troublesome of all in any liospital, 
and any provision that adds to tlieir comfort and makes tlicir 
care easier is worth installing 

He at once had them installed in the Elastern State Hos¬ 
pital for this class of patients and the results have been 
so sabsfactory after more than a year’s trial that I feel that 
aU hospitals should know of them. So far as I kmow, this 
IS the only hospital in this country using them. 

At present, there are thirty-four of these beds in use, and 
every one m charge including the attendants is highly 
pleased with the results The beds are oblong boxes, made 
of 1 inch dressed boards, dyi feet long, 30 inches wide and 
13 inches deep, standing on legs 12 inches high and painted 
white. 

They are filled with fresh sawdust within 6 inchea of the 
top, the sawdust having been first passed through a one- 
fourth inch sieve The sawdust should not be toj fine on 
account of packing, and may be renewed as a whole at any 
Dme with but little trouble, if necessary Rollers may be put 
on these beds as on any other bed. Friends and relatives of 
patients have never made any complaint about their use 
The patient, clothed in a short night shirt, lies directly on 
the saw dust, which readily conforms to the shape of the body, 
but does not in any way interfere with whatever movements 
of the body or limbs he may be able to make. A pillow is 
placed under the head and the patient is covered with sheet 
and blankets, according to the temperature of the room. 

The excreta from the bowels and kidneys with the small 
amount of sawdust thereby soiled is scooped out immediately 
with an ordinary 6 inch scoop and destroyed Fresh sawdust 
IS added from time to time to keep the total amount up to 
the 12 inch level, it is stirred to the bottom several times a 
week to prevent its packing too hard, and the top is easily 
kept level by means of a scoop or the hand The beds are 
cared for by fairly intelligent patients under the supervision 
of an attendant 

The patients do not suffer any inconvenience whatever, they 
are easily changed, bat hed and cared for m all necessary 

1 Gordon, Alfred. J Ncn S. itent. Du 61 142 (Feb.) 1925 


New and Nonofficial Remedies 


The follow ISC vdditional AancLES hvve been accepted 

AS CONFOIiltl.C TO THE RULES 01 THE CoUNaL ON PUAR J \C\ 

AND Chemistry of the Xmlricv , Medicvl Associvtio for 
ADMISSION TO New vsd Nonoffiou. Remedies A copy of 

TDE RULES ON WHICH THE Cot CTL B VSES ITS VCTION V/ILL BE 
sent ON VPPUCVTIOY \V A PUCKNER, SECKETVRy 


ABBOTT'S limEItAL OIL EMULSION — A miNture 
composed of liquid petrolatum, 40 cc, agar, tragacanth and 
gelatin, 2 Gm , sugar and flavoring, 2 Gm, and water suffi¬ 
cient to make 100 cc 

Aciwns and Uses —Abbott’s mineral oil emulsion has the 
action of liquid petrolatum. 

Dosage —For adults, 15 cc. (4 fluidrachms) at morning 
and night, for children, 8 cc (2 fluidrachms) morning and 
night and for infants, 4 cc (1 fluidrachm) two or three 
times daily, preferably between feedings 

Prepared bv the Abbott Laboratones North Chicago lU No U S 
patent or traaemarU 


EPHEDEINE HYDEOCHLOEIDE (See The Journal. 
March 19, 1927, p 925) 

Ephearme Hydrochloriae-Swan-aryers —A brand of ephe- 
drine hydrochloride-N N R. 

Manufactured by Swan Myers Company Indianapolis Iso U S natent 
or trademark. ^ 

Capsules Ephednae Hidrochlonde Su-an Alters 0 0324 Gm grain) 


Ephednne Hydrochlonde-Abbott (See The Journal, 
March 19 1927, p 925 The product is now manufactured 
by the Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill) The 
following dosage forms have been accepted 
Tablet Triturates Ephednne HidroclUande-Abbott K gram 
Capsules Ephednne Hsdroehlonde ibbott H gram 

Ephednne Hidrochlonde Solution Abbott Tr .. j 

cblorbutanol 0 5 per cent. ^ Preserved with 


Study to Obtam Knowledge—One of the best pieces of 
advice that can be given a student, especially m the early 
years of ffie curnculi^ is not to work at any branch of sS ' 
as though his only object were to pass the e.xamination He 
should work to obtain knowledge for its own 53 !,^ 
student of good intelligence who makes it his aim to grasp the 
prmciples of each of the basic sciences need 
of examiners ^ mastering the principles he wdl find S 

Ind^rr^therSi ^ new 

(Sept 4 ) memory—Enf M J 2. 412 
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to leahze that some compounds of non may furnish 
the element m a more readily available form than do 
others The debates regarding the efficiency of organic 
versus inorganic iron have not yet died out Of late 
the iron problem in nutrition has been enlarged through 
the realization that the element is a component of the 
chromatin substances which appear to control (in some 
degree, at least) the most important and "vital’' activi¬ 
ties within the cells Recent work indicates also tliat 
small amounts of iron m other forms may play an 
important part m catalyzing the oxidation-reduction 
reactions through which the potential energy of the 
oxidizable foodstuffs is made kinetic for the support 
of the work of the active tissues of the body^ Such 
suggestions, furthermore, have made the role of iron 

. .. . .-- in the active cells a subject of subtle exploitation by 

the quack ^ 

THE WASHINGTON SESSION ^ , , 

lextbooks of biochemistry have long stressed the 

Ihe gloiy of Washington, the nations capital, gives fact that milk, the most nearly perfect single food, is 
to the annual session of the American Medical Asso- comparatively pooi in iron Experiments are usually 
ciation for 1927 an unusual dignity The consent of the cited to show that the ash of milk and the ash of the 
President of the United States to address the opening new-born annual, of the same species, are very similar 
meeting of the session confers an official distinction, a constituents except iron, which is almost six 

recognition, indeed, of the high place held by the phy¬ 
sicians ot this country m the minds and hearts of our 
people By years of unremitting effort m behalf of the 


Plcatc Jcnd tn promptly notice of change of address, giving 
bath old and nc u, al va^s stati uhiilicr the change u temporary 
or permanent Such notice should mention all journals received 
from this ofict Important iii/or)iia(>oii regarding contributions 
will be found on second adocrtistiig page following reading matter 
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public and by consistent adherence to the high ideals 
that have animated scientific medicine, the organized 
medical profession stands today at the peak of public 
recognition of its accomplishments The Washington 
session will be memorable not only because it will be 
held m the midst of the beauties of the capital city, but 
also because the arrangements provide unusual cere¬ 
monies possible nowhere else The saentific programs, 
the exhibits and the entertainments reflect the oppor¬ 
tunities in scientific medicine of the government medi- 


times as abundant m the ash of the young animal as 
It IS in the ash of the milk on which it is nourished 
Nature has compensated for this difference by sup¬ 
plying the animal at birth with a reserve store of iron, 
but often this supply is depleted before food richer 
m iron supplements the milk 
What this discussion involves may perhaps be better 
appreciated when it is realized that the concentration 
of iron m milk approximates only 0 0002 per cent 
Certain adult species, such as rabbits, can readily be 
made anemic by being restricted to a diet of cow’s 
milk^ The small possibility of gaming iron rapidly 
on an exclusive ration of this iron content is obvious 
Consequently, the suggestion of securing an increment 
in the iron content of cow’s milk by suitable feeding 
of lactating cattle has been discussed It is known 


cal services The eyes and the thoughts of the people, 
turned always toward the seat of our government, will that certain dietary components may be transferred lo 
during that week receive reflections of what the physi- the milk Drugs occasionally pass into human milk 
Clans of the nation are striving to accomplish for their from the food, and the content of milk ni sonic of 
good jMay the profession send forth to them a promise 
for the fntme of continued altruistic service 


THE IRON CONTENT OF MILK 
From a quantitative standpoint the amount of 
jrQii—less than 3 Gm—m the body almost places 
that element m the categoiy of the "little things” 
which have pronounced physiologic significance The 
part that it plays as a component of hemoglobin, the 
respiratory pigment of the blood, has long been well 
lecogmzed Discussions of hematologic changes, such 
as the anemias represent, commonly involve questions 
of the supply and assimilation of iron The school 
child IS taught that iron helps "to build rich, red 
blood,” and the more expert student presently is made 


the vitamins is said to vary with the vitamm supply 
in these food factors At the Wisconsin Expernnciit 
Station, Elvehjem, Herrin and Harf* have ma<lc 
crucial experiments m respect to iron They found 
that the iron content of goal’s milk cannot be increased 
by feeding the goats iron oxide or the very soluble 
iron salt ferious sulphate A noticeable change in iron 
content cannot be detected even if the addition of ibc 
iron increases the original iron content of the ration 

i>) 


1 \ summary of the present status of tlie subject is S''?" 

Sherman H C Chemistry of Food and Autr.t.ou, Xcu \ork. 
Macmillan Company I92t> Tinrs<- Collar (Usccia "> 60 

if! I^S / / Ji'T 

'“““art, E B. SUrnborl. •• b itc 

Iron in Nutrition I Nutritional dim: J (hci” 

Utilization of Inorganic Irou in Hemoglobin Building j 
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ti\etold Feeding fresh green cabbage together with 
the iron oxide also had a negatne effect on increasing 
the amount of iron in the milk The addition of iron 
oxide or iron oxide plus fresh green cahliage to the 
ration of a goat did not bring about changes in the 
milk that would pretent the detelopmeiit of nutritional 
anemia when fed to }Oung growing rabbits A differ¬ 
ence was not noted in the aterage iron content of milk 
from cows on such different rations as alfalfa hay and 
mnoth> lia> The altalfa hay contained twice as much 
iron as tlie timotln hay The percentage of iron m 
the milk from individual cows \aned as much as 
100 per cent This sanation cannot be correlated with 
the length of the lactation period Evidently milk 
cannot be comerted by diet into a conspicuous source 
ot iron 


URINE CARBOHYDRATES 
In a recent issue of The Jourx the increasing 
eiidences that so-called normal urine does not contain 
glucose, the sugar of the circulating blood, were com¬ 
mented on It may be argued tliat tlie discussion of 
this much debated topic ought now to be brought 
promptly to a conclusion The problem of tlie urnnry 
occurrence of any proximate principle, whether it be 
protein, fat or carbohjdrate, is assuredly of such 
significance that it deserves respectful consideration at 
all times The fact that products having at least the 
semblance of carbohydrate nature can be detected m 
practically everv unne affords an ever recurnng occa¬ 
sion for attempting to elucidate their presence Fur¬ 
thermore, the explanation of their occurrence should 
throw more bght on the question of tlie actual extent 
to which the kidneys are normally impermeable to 
blood sugar 

Tlirough research done m the medical clmic of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Eagle' has advanced our 
knowledge of the subject by the renewed demonstra¬ 
tion that glucose is not normally excreted m the urine 
His technic permitted the detection of this sugar m 
concentrations as low as 0 01 per cent Eagle asserts 
that w hat has heretofore been considered to be glucose, 
fermentable by yeast, is in reality a group of sub¬ 
stances that only gradually decompose under the con- 
dmons of fermentation, possibly because of bacterial 
decomposition Such decomposition is a matter of 
days, while the fermentation of glucose is completed 
in less than an hour 

Until a certain critical level of blood sugar has been 
reached, the kidney interposes an absolute barrier 
against the excretion of glucose The ingestion of 
moderate quantities of glucose by the normal individual 
fails to exceed this threshold value, and is accordingly 
not followed by the appearance of even traces of 
glucose in the unne It is only when such large quan- 

'll/:] Xjnne Contam Glucose? editorial J A. il. a 07 

-166 (Dec^iS) 1926 ^ o* 

Mature of the Unne Sugars, J Bwh Chem. 


titles as 100 Gm of glucose are taken that this critical 
level of blood sugar is exceeded m a certain pro¬ 
portion of nonml mdividnals, and then only does 
fermentable sugar appear in the unne Once begun, 
however, the excretion of glucose continues even after 
the blood sugar has receded to below this level 

Eagle lias concluded from bis studies tliat the 
mcrexise m urine sugar following food or even glucose 
intake, discovered by Benedict and termed by him 
glvaircsis, represents, not glucose, but non fermentable 
substances In the case of food it is probably true, 
as lias been suggested, that these are either foreign 
nonassiimlable carbohydrates ongmally present in the 
food, or decomposition products formed in the process 
of preparing food or of its digestion The increase in 
their excretion following the ingestion of glucose is 
soniewfiat difficult to understand, and may be due to 
any of several factors suggested variations m the rate 
of secretion, a trace ot impunties in the glucose used, 
or a mobilization of these substances m the blood coin¬ 
cident with the nse m blood sugar At any rate there 
is no “leakage” of blood sugar through the renal 
barrier m the normal individual on the average diet 


GUANIDINE BASES AND ESSENTIAL 
HYPERTENSION 

The recent history of medical theories contains many 
instances of attempts to ascribe one or anotlier abnor¬ 
mality of function to tlie genesis or retention of potent 
toxic substances m the body Indeed, the hypotheses 
involving intoxication and deto^lcatlon m relation to 
disturbances in physiologic behavior have vied of late 
with the theories of deficiency as devices for the 
explanation of vanous obscure bodily upsets Thus, 
it may be recalled tliat the tliyroid has been looked on 
in the past as an organ that “neutrahzes” or destroys 
harmful products arising in the organism On this 
basis, loss of thyroid tunction would lead to harm 
through the circulation of uncontrolled toxic products 
Today, the theory of thyroid function assumes the 
production of an effective hormone by the gland 
Hypofunction of the thyroid, on this basis, results in 
detnment through lack of an essential chemical regu¬ 
lative substance generated in the gland rather than 
through accumulation of an ununpaired poison Simi¬ 
larly, certain ty-pes of tetany have been attnbuted by 
some to the circulation of a toxic catabohte, by others 
to a fadure in the mobilization of calcium m the blood 
There have been varied attempts to discover some 
chemical factor responsible for hypertension This is 
a natural tendency m view of the fact that increased 
arterial pressure can readily be produced by a vanety^ 
of drags Wffiat could be more logical than to seek a 
circuktmg ahnormaUy present hypotensive substance 
on which to fasten the charge of responsibility for high 
00 pressure^ hlajor and Stephenson ^ observ^ed in 
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experimental animals that the guanidine compounds 
may cause a rise in blood pressure, and they suggested 
that this may be of some significance m the production 
of hypertension Guanidine derivatives have at various 
times been described as normal constituents of blood 
and urine, though such statements have lately been 
vigorously opposed by capable biochemists 
In this country Major * has championed the idea 
that essential hypertension may be due to deficient 
guanidine excretion His assumption was based on an 
alleged decrease in the daily excretion of a guanidine 
derivative supposed to be a constantly eliminated 
catabohte Recent studies of White ^ at the University 
of Alanitoba in \Vinnipeg support earlier investigations 
of Greenwald demonstrating the inadequacy of the 
chemical technic heretofore employed in attempting to 
identity the guanidine compounds in the excreta He 
asserts that there is as yet no valid indication of the 
presence in normal urine of any guanidine bases It 
follows, therefore, that satisfactory chemical evidence 
does not exist connecting essential hypertension with 
retention of guanidine bases With this pronounce¬ 
ment the supporting prop is, temporarily at least, 
^\lthdrawn from an alluring hypothesis We must 
look anew for an explanation of essential hypertension 


Current Comment 


THE DIRECT STUDY OF TISSUE 
METABOLISM 

The study of the respiratory metabolism of the 
organism as expressed by the production of carbon 
dioxide and the absorption of oxygen is no longer 
confined to special laboratories but has become a 
routine in some phases of the clinical examination of 
patients In fact, the process of ascertaining the 
metabolic performance in the body has been so highly 
developed that the worker in this field is already con¬ 
fronted with the necessity of choosing between a 
considerable variety of available apparatus for the 
determinations •* The feature that is measured is the 
response of the body as a whole Measurements of 
the respiratory exchange on a very small scale have 
repeatedly been attempted in recent years The technic 
has been developed to such perfection that the per¬ 
formance of small quantities of isolated tissues can be 
followed with considerable success The German bio¬ 
chemist Otto Warburg, m particular, has made notable 
contributions to the technic involved Applications by 
Richardson, Loebel and Shorr ® at the Russell Sage 
Institute of Pathology, New York, have indicated that 
particles of tissue, though deprived of nerve connec- 


'> Maior R H Relationships Between Certain Products of Jletab 
ohsm and Arterial Hypertension. J A M A 83 81 (July 12) 1924, 
Bull Johns Hopkins Hosp 38 357 (May) 1925 

3 White F D A Note on the Nature of the Picrate Obtained from 
Normal Urine by the Method of Findlay and Sharpe, J Biol Chem 

4 ** Du^^o'is^, e"t Basal Metabolism in Health and Disease, cd 2, 
Philadelphia, Lea ^ q Shorr. E The Metabolism 

and ^thf Respiratory Quotient of Incised Renal Tissue, Proc Soc Exper 
Biol & Med a-t 243 (Dec ) 1926 
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v-ir.uidwuii, utilise me oamc ijruporuon ot 
foodstuffs as the intact organism Evidence of tlie 
conversion of one food material into another was 
acking The calculated respiratory quotients were all 
between 0 7 and 1 0, and are fully accounted for by 
the oxidation of foodstuffs When active survning 
tissues were immersed in suitable solutions containing 
dextrose, the respiratory quotient was raised in such a 
way as to indicate that the result mav be attributed 
to the direct utilization of the sugar Now that certain 
aspects of the study of metabolism can be so success¬ 
fully prosecuted on individual tissues, considerable 
progress may confidently be expected in the way of 
understanding the metabolic response of cell masses 
under varying conditions of normality or abnormality 
A new method may usually be expected to afford a 
new outlook 


NONDIABETIC LOWERED CARBOHYDRATE 
TOLERANCE 


When sugar enters the systemic blood, either by 
postprandial absorption or by direct injection, in more 
than certain defined amounts within a short period, 
hyperglycemia almost invariably ensues Ordinarily 
the rise in the sugar content of the circulating fluid is 
not very pronounced, the increase represents the tem¬ 
porary excess beyond what the organism is capable of 
disposing of instantly either through immediate utili¬ 
zation or storage as glycogen Thus the familiar 
transitory postprandial hyperglycemia indicates that the 
sugar-retaining powers of tne liver and muscles are 
not sufficiently effective to prevent the temporary 
accumulation of some of the absorbed sugar m the 
systemic blood There are instances, however, in 
which such hyperglycemias persist far beyond the 
average period The usual effect of 100 Gm of dex¬ 
trose adi’iinistered by moudi, for example, is an 
increase m blood sugar amounting to one third of the 
normal and lasting for from one to four hours Pro¬ 
longed hyperglycemias of this magnitude continued over 
longer periods under similar conditions m intake point, 
as a rule, to some abnormality of metabolism Pencr- 
sions of the phenomenon are familiar m certain types 
of thyroid disturbance, for instance Failure of the 
removal of carbohydrate with the usual speed from the 
blood does not necessarily mean that there is a defi¬ 
ciency in the pi eduction of insulin—the hormone pro¬ 
moting sugar utilization—as might be assumed It has 
been observed ^ that dextrose injected into the blood 
stream of infants with diarrhea, infection or acute 
intestinal intoxication may not be removed with the 
normal rapidity Tisdall, Drake and Brown ■ of tiic 
Hospital for Sick Children, m Toronto, have thrown 
some light on the defect involved in such cases They 
noted in young animals that the subcutaneous admin¬ 
istration of certain bacterial and chemical toxins de i- 
nitely impairs the ability of the animal to remove 
injected dextrose from the blood stream at the norma 
rate Rapidly induced dehydration, as well as certam 


1 Tisdall, F F Drake T G H. and ^jC°;%nd" 30 %T(Dcc‘j 
ttabolism o£ Infants wth Diarrhea, Am J D s 

1 Tisdall, F F Drake T G H, and Brown Alan The 
1 of a Lowered Carbohydrate Tolerance in Dogs, Am J 
854 (Dec) 1926 
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annum- congress on medical education, 

M^ICAL LICENSURE AND HOSPITALS 
Held tu CSnciao F.b U IS and 16 in7 
fContinucil iratn fasa IISS) 

federation of state medical boards 

Eebwmiv 16 —Aftersoov 

Adnmnstmag the tai. Against Illegal Practitioners 
Dr. Haeold Rapiss Albau> N \ The prosecution of 
illesral^actitioners of medicine is properly considered as one 

o\er tlie education licensure and practice of physicians 
Punishment for illegal practice is only part of ^ 
for the elimination of unqualified practitioners. ^ 

turn IS only the complement of state licensure The cssen 
tial’object of a medical practice act is to preside 
trained phy-sicianb lor the care of the public, and any con¬ 
sideration of the enforcement of laws against illegal p - 
titioners IS futile unless from the outset it is realized tha 
such prosecutions are part of a larger, unified program 
In other \sords, all the functions of the state in reference to 
the educational qualifications, licensure and professional con¬ 
duct of physicians (and possibly of the ‘'^her profession) 
should be combined m one state bureau, which should also 
direct the prosecution of the illegal practitioner 
The essential materials for a proper enforcement of a law 
against unlicensed practitioners are precisely the same as 
those required for running a newspaper, a college, a banking 
business or an engineering project, namely, men and money 
In other nords, important as the proper legal statutes are, 
they are not so important from a practical point of ^ 

competent person to administer the statute, provided with 
adequate sinews of war 

New York has always maintained that a proper annual 
registration law for practicing physicians in the sine qua non 
for enforcing a medical practice act. This annual regis¬ 
tration of practicing physicians is a drag-net which is 
continuously bringing to light and eliminating illegal prac¬ 
titioners It IS also the only method for securing the neces¬ 
sary funds, free from political mterference, for the maintenance 
of a permanent administrative bureau of medicine The 


’Nvil:l^t aimuM hst Ot i^acmlolS 

,hc to the department 

whether Of not phys.cniis arc 

Se'Tr more inurested citizens, so that before an lines ga- 
tion has begun we haie some idea of the alleged illegal 

m'^cifi^oid'c: ot Illegal practice to be used ,n legal 
nrosccutions is obtained by our inspectors 

Ul prosecutions are in the hands ot th-Ptny ^ ot|te>- 
Kciierals The advantage ot prosecutions by 
ccnerals office is obvious The district attorney s offices arc 
naturally subject to a great deal of local pressure, and in tl e 
past It has been lound practically impossible to secure action 
£uah them The attorney-generals office ts from 

such local mterference and the appointment of ep y 
aitorney-kenerals whose primary husiiiess it is to P^sccoe 
these cLes means that they are not pigeonholed by the com¬ 
petition of other types of prosecutions The legal end of 
Lse prosecutions requires great patience and tenacity of 
purpose as well as a practical knowledge of court procedure, 
and cannot be satisfactorily handled by a lawyer who is not 
coiislanlly doing this work. 

Three features should govern the sclccUon of cases for 
prosecution First, no case should be prosecuted until the 
Uomey-general is satisfied that the evidence makes the case 
a more than reasonably sure one Secondly, where possible, 
the individual prosecuted should not be an insignificant one 
but a well known conspicuous figure, so that the publicity 
attended on his trial will increase the general sense tlmt the 
state means business and is not to be tampered with lightly 
Lastl> great discretion should be used both m the selection 
of cases and m the spirit in which they are prosecuted to 
avoid the creation ot persecuted martyrs and heroes out ot 
law breakers No attempts should be made to prosecute most 
illegal practitioners The conviction ot a few of the out¬ 
standing ones will do the v ork On the other hand, the 
creation of a state-wide all-enibracmg prosecution soon takes 
on tlie aspect of a moral crusade and the injection of a spirit 
of venom and persecution may easily swing the public and 
juries to the side of the under dog By the same token it is 
obvious that these prosecutions should be carried out by the 
state authorities only, without any assistance from organized 
medical societies, to av oid the complaint that the medical men 
are persecuting their competitors All the prosecutions must 
be conducted by the state authorities for the benefit of the 
public health only and in a spirit of tair play, and humor 
behind a serious impersonal purpose must be obvious 
The public generally is interested in the question of quaclij 
and the illegal practice and its interest is reflected in the 
legislature- It is essential to keep the press well informed 
of the progress of the prosecution of illegal practitioners 
Such publicity not only brings in reports of other violators 
but increases the publics sense of the importance of doing 
away with quacks and charlatans (This paper will be 
published in full in the Federation Bulletin ) 

(To he continued) 
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annual registration lee m New York State is $2, so that from 
that source alone there is an annual income of about $32000 

It IS expected that this will be increased from the hues and yviiatcjia kiiM: vMdL euuuauuu n> a ciasbroorn a] 

penalties collected under the act, and the fees irom the that only what can be taken care of at the school building 

regular medical licensing examinations This fund will tk,* - 

supply two deputy attorney-generals and five full-time medical 
inspectors, and the necessary clerical help, together with 
traveling expenses, office expenditures and the cost of secur¬ 
ing evidence and prosecuting The ultimate efficiency of 
cniorcement will depend not so much on the conviction of a 


Education a Community ASaix—^There has been and still 
persists the conception that education is a classroom affair, 
that only what can be taken care of at the school building is to 
be done, that educational specialists are not to lead or direct 
or be otherwise concerned with experience which must be had 
in other places within the community The present topic more 
than any other discussed in this volume reveals the limitations 
of such primitive educational thought and practice—Bobbitt 
The Curriculum, p 180 
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(Physicians will confer a favor by sending for 

THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS GEN 
ERAL interest SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 
NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION, PUBLIC HEALTH, ETC )’ 


ARKANSAS 

State Medical Meeting —The Arkansas Medical Society 
Avill hold Its annual meeting at Little Rock, May 11-14 under 
the presidency ot Dr James M Lemons, Pine Bluff, all ses¬ 
sions will be at the Capital Hotel The house of delegates 
will meet on the opening day, and the president’s annual 
message will be delivered that afternoon There will be a 
public s^sion in the evening addressed by Dr Charles M 
Rosser, Dallas, Texas The second evening will be devoted 
to entertainment and the second morning to unveiling a 
monument There will be clinics at various hospitals 
D*" 'Villiam Engelbach, St Louis, will speak on “Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Defective Children’’ with lantern slide 
demonstration, and Dr Seale Harris, Birmingham, Ala, on 
High_ Fat, Low Carbohydrate Diet in Gastric and Duodenal 
Ulcer ’’ There will be addresses also by prominent physi¬ 
cians of Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 

Bill Introduced —Senate bill 873 would regulate the prac¬ 
tices of hairdressers and cosmeticians 

Hospital News —The cornerstone of the new 300 bed 
St Joseph’s Hospital, San Francisco, was laid, February 6 
The structure will be of the most approved earthquake and 
fireproof construction, and will be finished by November 

-It was expected that work would be started m March 

on the §8,000,000 Los Angeles General Hospital which will 
adjoin the present general hospital 

Lectureship on Diseases of Pacific Basin—Dr Tadasu 
Saiki, director of the Imperial Government Institute for 
Nutrition, Tokyo, Japan, will lecture, April 22-23, 8 p m. 
Lane Hall, Stanford University Medical School, San Fran¬ 
cisco, on "Modern Currents in the Studies of Nutrition’’ and 
‘ Practical Application of Studies in Nutrition,’’ illustrated 
by moving pictures The lectures are given under the Morris 
Herzstein Lectureship on Diseases of the Pacific Basin 
Including Tropical Diseases 

Health. Officers Appointed —Dr Gordon M Grundy became 
the city health officer of Newport Beach about the first of the 
jear, Dr Herman J Wickman is city health officer of Perris, 
succeeding Dr Daniel W Sheldon Dr Charles H Barnes, 
Smith River, has been appointed health officer of Del Norte 
County, succeeding Dr Earl W Hill Dr Walter E Cop- 
pedge succeeded Dr John Stile as health officer of the city of 
Alturas, February 10 Dr John H Leimbach has been 
appointed health officer of the newly incorporated city of 
Isleton Mr George R Sidwell succeeded Dr Herbert R 
King as city health officer of Winters, January 1 

Dr Brodrick Appointed Professor of Hospital Admims- 
tration—The dean of Stanford University School of Medi¬ 
cine, San Francisco, announces the appointment of Dr 
Richard G Brodrick, president, American Hospital Associa¬ 
tion, as professor of hospital administration and physician 
superintendent of the Stanford hospitals Dr Brodrick 
graduated from Cooper Medical College and was for several 
years in the Medical Corps of the U S Navy, from I"!!® 
to 1919, he was connected with the San Francisco Board of 
Health and from 1914-1919 was superintendent of the San 
Francisco Hospital For the last eight years he has been 
director of the hospitals of Alameda County, and consultant 
to the Highland Hospital, Oakland 


CONNECTICUT 

Liquor License Revoked—The district prohibition admin¬ 
istrator, with headquarters in New York, recently revoked 
the liquor license of the following for the reasons indicated 

Dr Antonio Albert LaPlume, Bristol, Conn , arrested and pleaded 
guilty to issuing false prescriptions 

New Health Officers—Since January 1, Dr James E Davis 
has been appointed health officer of West Hartford Dr 
Harvey B Goddard succeeds Dr Winthrop D Scudder as 
tempor^ary health officer of East Hartford and South Windsor 
Dr Erel L Guidone has been appointed health officer of 
Hampton, succeeding Dr Arthur D Marsh 


Uif CODtJMBIA 

-Former house officers of 

^ Memorial Hospital, Washington, D C, are form, 
an alumni association, and will hold their first I ® 

"“"W ffSMOn of the M La As”“rntt'": 

?nrd.?il May 16 Former house office^ arj 

cordially invited reservations should be made through Dr P 
Clarence Rice, 1801 I Street, NW, Washington, D C 

GEORGIA 

Mealing, an instructor in labora- 
tory diagnosis, Johns Hopkins University Medical Denari 
menk Baltimore, has accepted a position with the University 
of Georgia Medical Department for the year 1927-1928^ 

Dr Mealing formerly lived in Augusta-Dr Thomas b’ 

L ’j resigned as pediatrician for the child 

health demonstration of that city and Dr Edward D 
Andrews, Columbia, S C, has been appointed to succeed 

him-Dr Shelley C Davis sailed, March 20, for Pans 

France, to serve a year in the American Hospital Dr Da\is 
has completed an internship at Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland 
Uhio ’ 

News-Dr E;lmore C Thrash, Atlanta, addressed 
the Twelfth District Medical Society, recently, at East- 
man, on “Recent Methods of Diagnosis and Therapy”, 
Dr Ihomas C Thompson, Vidalia, on “Sacral and Spinal 
Anesthesia’, Dr Robert L Cater, Jr, Macon, "Disease ot 
ffie Respiratory Tract”, Dr Allen H Bunce, Atlanta, “The 
Dilution and Concentration Test of Kidney Function,” and 
Dr Otis B Moye, Soperton, “Scale of Vitality” Dr Virgil 

O Harvard, the president, presided-Dr Ralston Lath- 

more, Savannah, read a paper on “Rest and Exercise in 
Heart Disease” before the Chatham County Medical Society, 

February 8-Dr Jay F Schamberg, Philadelphia, addressed 

a special meeting of the county medical society, February 1, 
at Richmond, on “Malaria in the Treatment of Ncuro 
syphilis” and "Colloidal Lead m the Treatment of Cancer” 
-The governor-elect of Georgia, Dr Lamartine G Hard¬ 
man, Commerce, addressed the annual meeting of the 

Spalding County Medical Society, recently, at (jriffin- 

Members of the Burke County Medical Society entertained 
their wives and sweethearts at a luncheon, February 9, at 
the Anthony Wayne Hotel, Waynesboro, the ladies arranged 
the program, the subjects were “The Doctor as a Husband” 
by Mrs William R. Lowe, Midville, and "The Doctor’s 

Wife” by Mrs William C McCarver, Vidette-Dr Stewart 

R Roberts addressed the Fulton County Medical Societj, 
Atlanta, April 7, on “Medical Experiences Abroad,” and 
Dr James R McCord gave a clinical talk on “Treatment of 
Puerperal Sepsis ” 

IDAHO 

Personal—Drs Charles F Hanmer, Salmon, Delos E 
Cornwall, St Maries, Fern M Cole, Caldwell, Frank Willis 
Almond, Boise, Abram M Newton, Pocatello, and Clifford 
M Cline, Idaho Falls, were appointed on the board of state 
medical examiners, March 19, to serve tliroughout the year 
The Idaho plan is to appoint a new board of examiners for 
each examination, which usually takes place twice a year 
The department of law enforcement created by the legislature 
in 1919 succeeded to the rights, powers and duties of all 

boards of registration and licensure in Idaho-Dr Frank 

W Mitchell, Blackfoot, was reappointed superintendent of 
the Idaho Asylum for the Insane by the newly appointed 
board, March 14 

ILLINOIS 

Liquor Licenses Revoked—The district prohibition admin¬ 
istrator, with headquarters in Chicago, recently revoked the 
liquor licenses of the following for the reasons indicated 
Dr Donald C Good Danville, issued two prescriptions for same 

persons within ten days , c ^ without 

Dr \ictor A Bergeron, Bourbonnais, sale of prescriptions withoui 

medical examination 

Chiropractors Must Complete Sentences --Cluropractors 

A A Hawkinson, Warsaw, and H E P -' ^ 

been notified by the state’s attorney ‘^at they must at o 
proceed to complete their sentence at the s^tatc fa 
Vandaha for practicing without licenses “he 

mer, they appealed to the supreme court which uphe 

verdict 

Chicago , 

Society News —Dr Henry' C of (be 

Chicago Pathological Society, April 11, <m “Malignant 

Tubercle Parasite”, Dr Emanuel B Fink on Atai g 
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Tumors ot tin. Pmnt3r\ Gland," and Dr Harry Jackson, on 
The rathogciu-bis of -VgrannlocMosis ’ 

Liquor Licenses Revoked—The local prohibition adminis¬ 
trator recciitb rciokcd the liquor licenses oi the lolloping 
Lr the reasons indicated 

Dr Carroll O Gctt> inaccurate rtxorJs inct.al issuance of prcscr»p 
lions dixcrsion con pirac> . 

Dr Homer K Nicoll inaccurate records^ lUcgal l^iUaucc ot pre^enp 

Dr'^Albcrt SclincnlT, inaccurate records, illegal issuance of prcicnptions 

Dr Anthons Walter Woollo dlc^al issuance uf prcscnpliuna. 

Uniiersity Merges Tuition Fees—The tnietees ot the Utn- 
\Lrait> OI Chicago Iia\c merged the Jaboraioo tuition 
fees with the general tuition fee, cstablislnng a ntl lee ol 
?100 a quarter for undergraduates, to lake effect wuh tin. 
iummer quarter of 1927 Student:* will rcceue health, tits- 
pensarj and infirniarj service in the new liospital, the cost 
of which IS included in the foregoing figure 


INDIANA 

Society News—Dr Joseph L. Miller chemical professor 
ot medicine. Rush Medical College, Chicago addressed the 
Indianapolis Medical Societj. March 8, on ‘Periodic Ph>si- 
cal Examination 

PersonaL—Dr Abner H Shaffer, Huntington former mem¬ 
ber of the state legislature, celebrated his ninet> eighth 

birthdai, Januarv 15-Dr Calvin \ Sevmoure 'ilbion, 

celebrated his eightieth birthda> m March-Dr \lbcrt H 

Harold Indianapolis, has been appoinicd medical director for 
tlie Trench Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick to succeed the 
late Dr Dunniiig S W ilson 

Hospital News,—The Indiana Christian Hospital \ssOCia- 
tion plans to erect an emergenej hospital ot about 230 beds 
and a nurses home m the downtown distrie, ot Indianapolis 
Campaign headquarters have been established at 44 South 
Permsjhania Street, and Dr Orville S laquitli lias been 
appointed state campaign chamnan bj the Disciples of Christ 
Church The hospital association was torined two years ago 
to take over the old Deaconess Hospital which has been 
operating at lull capacity 

“Dr” John F Wnght Arrested— Dr ’ John F Wright, 
who IS known also as James E Wright was arrested 
March 24, at Huntington, and placed in jail on a warrant 
charging him with practicing medicine without a license 
The Huntington Prtss reports that Wright claims to be 
95 years of age and looks to be 55 How he came into pos¬ 
session of the license ot a Dr John F \\ right, who has 
been dead for years and who, it alive would now be about 
95 years old, is said to be under investigation Wright's 
case will not come up until the next term ot court. Accord¬ 
ing to the Indiana State Board of Registration in Medicine 
the license of John F \\ right, iLD , (this license was issued 
to James E Wright, who had obtained it under fraud and 
misrepresentation) was revoked, Jan 12 1926 James E 
Wright was not a medical graduate 


LOUISIANA 

Dr Stirling Honored —The East Baton Rouge Parish 
Medical Society gave a dinner March 9, in honor of Dr 
Louis Grey Stirling and presented him with a loving cup 
Dr Stirling, who is the oldest physician in Baton Rouge 
in years of service, has spent his entire professional life 
there, he has served as president of the East Baton Rouge 
Parish Medical Society vice president of the Louisiana State 
Medical Society , member of the city council, head pby- 
siaan of the state prison since 1900, and is tlie permanent 
chief of staff of Our Lady of the Lake Sanatorium 
Conference for Social Betterment—A state conference for 
betterment was held at New Orleans March 15-19 
There was an institute of five sessions organized by a special 
committee for registrants interested in case work and a 
series of joint conferences with various allied agencies and 
^oups \ general session was presided over by Dr Oiarles 
Vr j dean, Tulane Lniversity of Louisiana School of 
Medicine, and addressed by Dr John H Musser Jr,, on 
^cenodic Health Examination" and Dr Urban Maes on 
T ot Cancer ’ A luncheon meeting at the Touro 

tnnnnary A\as presided over by Dr John D Spelman presi- 
ent of the conference A joint session with the Louisiana 
interracial Committee was addressed by Mary L. Railey, 
secretary, Child Wehare Association, on “Health Needs 
mong the Negroes ’’ Other physicians in charge of the 
P ogram included Dr G M Graham Stafford, of the execu- 

Jacob W Newman, chairman, com- 
mttee on ways and means 


Society News—Dr Isaac I Lemann addressed the Orleans 
Parish Medical SociLt> Xcw Orleans March -8, Diag¬ 
nosis o£ Coronary Occlusions’*, Dr Isidore Conn on 
“Septicemia," and Dr Charles L Verdicr on “Ncisscnaii Ure¬ 
thritis and Prostatitis ’-The state comeiUioii of coroners 

will meet at Hauiniond April 23 -Dr Mendel Silbcr 

nidrcssed the Orleans Parish ilcdical Society, ilarch 14, 
on ‘Medicine in the Talmud” and Dr Daniel N Silverman 

on ‘The Newer Conception ot Achylia Gastnea ’ - 

Dr Thomas H Watkins Lake Charles, was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Seventh District Medical Society at the meeting 

at Jennings-Dr James S Plant, Newark, N J iddrcssed 

a joint meeting of the Orleans Parish Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Association and the New Orleans Health 

Council, March 9 on ‘The Cliild's Needs ’-^The Orleans 

Parish Medical Society is investigating the advisability ot 
liaving motion pictures and phonographic records made ot 
some of Its distinguished iiicmbcrs samples have been made 
but have not yet been demonstrated before the society 

MAINE 

Bill Introduced —House bill 965 regulates the manufacture, 
sale and rlisiribution of cosmetics 

MICHIGAN 

Bill Introduced—Senate bill 330 would provide tor the hos¬ 
pitalization of tuliirculou'. patients 

University News—Hugo R Kruyt, prolessor ot chemistry, 
University of Utrecht will conduct a course at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan this suiiimcr 

Hospital News—The new city hospital at Big Rapids is 
to be opened May 1 with fifteen private rooms and two 
wards, in addition to the maternity ward The entire equip¬ 
ment and the site were donated The funds for construction 
were obtained b\ popular subscription The architecture is 
such that additions can be added as needed 
Society News. — Dr Harry C Saltzstcin gave a report 
bciorc the Wayne County Medical Society, Detroit, April 5 
on ‘Cancer Week’ the subject at the April 19 meeting will 
be How Biologic Products Are Made ’ and will be pre¬ 
sented by Parke Davis and Company-Dr Norman E. 

Clarke addressed the West Side Physicians’ Association 

Detroit April 7, on “The Heart"-Dr Harold I Lillie, 

Mayo Clinic, Rodicster, Minn, will address the Detroit Oto- 

Laryngological Society at the next meeting, April 26-27- 

Dr Arnold L Jacoby addressed the Highland Park Physi¬ 
cians’ Club, Highland Park General Hospital, April 7, on 

‘The Next Step in Preventive Medicine”-The Tn-City 

iledical Society (Saginaw. Flint and Bay City) will hold a 
banquet at Bay City, April 27 following which Dr Chevalier 
Jackson, Philadelphia, will speak on “Bronchoscopic and 
Esophagoscopic Cases of General Medical and Surgical 

Interest.'-Dr Melvin D Roberts addressed the Hougnton 

County Medical Society, Calumet February I, on “Aviation 

Medicine’-Dr Walter E. King, Detroit, addressed the 

Gratiot-Isabella-Clare County Medical Society, February 16, 

on ‘Newer Developments in Biologic Therapy ’-Dr John 

B Jackson, president of the state medical society, addressed 
the Berrien County Medical Society at its February meet¬ 
ing on ’Diagnosis of Gallbladder Disease,” and Dr Charles 
E Boys Kalamazoo, on “Treatment of Burns” illustrated 
with moving pict^ures’ , Dr H. F Ringo, Montreal, Wis, 
addressed the Gogebic County Society, March 11, on 

Periodic Healtli Examinations ’-Dr Arthur G Holbrook 

was eketed president of the Branch County Medical Society 
for 1927. the reUrmg president Dr Robert L Wade, tendered 
the society a dinner, February 8 

MINNESOTA 

BiU Introaucea.-House bill 86 would define and regulate 
the practice of naturopathy rcguiate 

Anb-EvoluUon BiU RiUea.-The house voted March 10 

case^_Dr Bret V it,* ? report of a strange- 
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Pierson, Wlieaton, “Pneumonia in Children ” The next 
meeting will be at Starbuck, April 30—The Stcarns-Benton 
Medical Society met at the U S Veterans’ Hospital, St 
Cloud, February 23, and following a dinner, Dr William B 
Richards discussed the “Present Status of Scarlet Fever" 
Dr George D Rice, "General Paralysis’’ and Dr Claude b' 
Lewis, St Cloud, “Postoperative Insanity ’’ 


JouH A u A 
Apkil 16, 1W7 


--- ut population in 1910 to ^ s m 109< t-i 

picnickers provide themselves with a Lonlv'Sf 
townS^""^*"® obtained in practically all 


MISSOURI 


Case of Leprosy—A case of leprosy was discovered in St 
Louis, ^pril 2, in a woman sent to the city hospital under 
the supposition that she had a noninfcctious skm disease 

Bill Introduced—House bill *16 would regulate the occupa¬ 
tion and practice of hair dressers and cosmeticians, and 
i\ould create a state board of examiners for the licensing of 
sucli practices 

Smallpox Outbreak—The Franklin County Medical Society 
IS cooperating with the state board of health and the local 
health authorities at Washington to clear up an outbreak of 
smallpox, which, up to March 26, had amounted to 197 cases, 
It IS reported The epidemic, which is believed to have 
originated in a railroad camp, nas subsiding at the time of 
this report 

Arbor Day at Veterans’ Hospital—There was a large 
assembly at the U S Veterans’ Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, 
April 3, to observe Arbor Day and the planting of thirty- 
three elms, the ceremony was participated in by the American 
Legion, Spanish American War Veterans and the Municipal 
Council of Veterans The Sixth Regiment, U S Army's band, 
furnished music 


Mental Hygiene Conference—Under the auspices of the 
Missouri Mental Hygiene Society, a mental hygiene con¬ 
ference i\as held at the headquarters of the St Louis Med¬ 
ical Society, St Louis, April 4-5, with Dr Charles P 
Emerson, president. National Association of Mental Hygiene, 
as the principal speaker This was the first state-wide con¬ 
ference of Its kind to be held in Missouri The program was 
arranged to interest laymen 

New Radiologic Institute—There is to be erected a four 
story radiologic institute on the campus of Washington 
University School of Medicine, St Louis, which will serve 
the affiliated hospitals of the school and be connected with 
them by corridors It will provide facilities for research in 
the field of radiology, and will contain roentgen-ray and 
radium laboratories and treatment rooms The institutions 
served by the institute will be Barnes Hospital, St Louis 
Children’s Hospital, St Louis Maternity Hospital, Washing¬ 
ton University Dispensary, and when completed, the MacMil¬ 
lan Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital The general 
education board of the Rockefeller Foundation, New York, 
and the family of Edward Mallinckrodt, St Louis, have 
jointly contributed $1,000,000 for the institute 

Personal—Dr Williams McKim Marriott, dean and pro¬ 
fessor of pediatrics of Washington University School of 
Medicine, St Louis, was elected temporary president of the 
newly organized Missouri Society for Crippled Children, 

pending the election of officers to be held in April - 

Dr Ernest von Ouast celebrated his fiftieth year in the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, March 2, forty-three years have been 

spent in Kansas City-Dr George C Mosher, Kansas 

City, gave a series of talks sponsored by the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Obstetricians, February 9, before the upper classes 
of the College of Medicine of Ohio State University on Med¬ 
ical Biography”, February 8, to the students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati College of Medicine, on “Obstetricians 
of the Nineteenth Century,” and February 7, before the 
upper classes of the University of Louisville Obstetrical 
Society and the Jefferson County Medical Society 
Dr M F Arbuckle, St Louis, addressed the eye, ear, nose 
and throat section of the Tennessee State Medical Associa¬ 
tion at Chattanooga, April 14, on “Otolaryngologic Aspects 
of Diseases of Children,” and Dr John R Caulk, St Louis, 
addressed this meeting on “Progress in the Surgery of 
Prostatic Obstruction ” 


MONTANA 

Typhoid in Tourists—Typhoid m Montana recently has 
occurred largely in tourists, and others who, in traveling, 
d5mk from streams The state health department notes the 
example of a family traveling through Montana who drank 
'from^thc Deer Lodge River, all of 
nfipr reaching their destination in California The aeatn 
rate m Montana from typhoid has decreased from 399 per 


Lutheran Hospital Association has 
f °i^ Presbyterian Hospital on South Tenth Street 
SiTef o/fh purposes. Dr Fritz Rosenblatt will be 

Socie^ Nevva —Dr Clayton F Andrews, Lincoln, addressed 
the Madison County Medical Society, February 22 on "Dis 

turbances of tlie Thyroid ’-Dr Frank M Conhn, Omaha, 

addressed the Otoe County Medical Society, February 16, on 
Complicatmns of Diabetes”. Dr Roy W Fonts, Omaha on 
Uses of Dye in Roentgenology of the Gallbladder” and 
Dr Clyde A Roeder on Clinical Classification of Goiters” 
- A banquet was tendered by the Adams County Medical 
Society recently, in honor of Dr James V Beghtol, to 
«lebrate his fiftieth anniversary in the practice of medicine, 
Ur Beghtol was the first president of the state board of 
health 


NEW YORK 

Mental Hygiene Course for Travelers—The Travelers’ 
Aid Society of New York is sponsoring a course of lectures 
on mental hygiene, arranged in cooperation with a committee 
of the State Chanties Aid Association, with the object of 
informing its workers about the problems involved and 
how to recognize mental disorders The Travelers Aid 
Society IS aiding travelers at the rate of nearly 100,000 a 
year, many of whom need help because of mental problems 
or disorders 

Hospital Proposed for Middle Class—Plans have been 
announced for a campaign to raise $500,000 to build a hos¬ 
pital at Warwick to provide accommodations for those who 
are unable to pay for private treatment and are unwilling to 
accept charity The hospital is to be on a 300 acre tract, and 
IS to have rooms costing from $1750 to $25 a week i\tnong 
others on the board of governors, as announced, arc 
Drs Augustus S Knight, medical director, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Harlow Brooks, New York, Walter C 
Klotz, director, Cornell Clinic, Jacob A Patton, medical 
director, Prudential Life Insurance Company, Morris Ren¬ 
frew Bradner, Frederick T Van Beuren, Jr, and Cassius H 
Watson, medical director, American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company The president is John T Pratt, who is 
also president of the Warwick Valley Clinic, and the vice 
president, Dr Cassius H Watson 


New York City 

University News—A course in the pathology and diag 
nosis of tumors will he given at the Institute of Cancer 
Research in connection with the summer session of Columbn 
University, beginning July 11, under the dirr>.tion ot 
Dr William H Woglom, the fee for the course will be $36 

The Herter Lectures—Dr Simon Flexner vill dclncr the 
Herter Lectures of the University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, April 18, 20 and 22, at the Carnegie Labora- 
:ory, 338 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 4 p m, on “Experi¬ 
mental Epidemiologjf ’, “Epidemic Influenza,” and “Epidemic 
Encephalitis and Simple Herpes ” 

Chiropractors Arrested—Four chiropractors were arrested, 
March 31, on charges of practicing medicine without a 
license Those arrested were Herbert Stem, Joseph K 
D’Donncll, Walter L Vaughan and Jacob Cappcl Vaughan 
IS said to be head of the Chiropractors’ Association in me 
nty Thirty-four chiropractors have been prosecuted since 
Re present campaign began to round up the violators ot tne 
Wcbb-Loomis Act 

Liquor Licenses Revoked --The district prolj'b'tm" adi.nn- 
strator revoked the liquor licenses of the following dur g 
:he period, March 14-ApriI 2, for the reasons indicated 

Dr Maurice T Hansdl, irregular prescriptions. 

Dr Benjamin E Helprin, irregular prcscnptions 

Dr .fViiiia Kopp, irregular prescriptions 

Dr Harry R Litchfield, unlaw/id sale 

Dr Max Mandelbaum, irregular prescriptions 

Dr John W Poole, irregular prcscnptions mcdicme 

Dr Giles S Terry, not actively engaged m the practice 
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Dr Fraucntial's WilL—Tliu will ot tliL late Dr Heno W 
Frauenthal, founder of the Hospital tor Joint Disei^es, 
filed, March 14, bequeathes the hulk ot his taii!,iblc Pf°P* 
ert> to the hospital The rcsiduarj estate is to be divided 
into tour parts and held in trust for his brothers and sisters, 
and on their successive deaths is to be turned over to the 
hospital for the labor 3 tor> endowment fund The tanRihie 
propert> IS valued at more than ?300,000 Dr Fraucnthal s 
medical hbrarj and Ins equipment were willed to the hospital 
Mount Sinai to Provide for Patients of Moderate Mcan^ 
—M the aimual meeting ot Mount Sum Hospital, 1 itth 
A\enui_ aiiii One Hundredth Street, }ilarch 27, the trustees 
decided to make proMsion tor pn\ate patients with moderate 
mcomu> who cannot alTord the present price of pruate roonu. 
and who do not desire to be placed in the wards ino 
onginal pruate pa\ilioa of the liospitaJ will be rebuilt it 
was said, to accommodate scmipnvate patients During the 
last >car, "Nfount Sinai Hospital treated 13,169 patients, and 
provided consultations for 194,203 in the outpatient depart¬ 
ment The total expense ot administering the hospital last 
jear was §1,536,5o5 During the jear, legacies and bequests 
totaling §133,834 were received. There were donations for 
special purposes of §2S0(XK}, and endowments of wards and 
perpetual beds of §110,000, in addition to various other r,ifts 
received. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Measles at High Point—The cit> plijsician of High Point 
reported, March 29 that 250 cases had been placarded m that 
cit> since the epidemic ot measles began about five weeks 
ago, and that there were no signs at that time ot abatement 
Society News—Dr H S Noble St Marjs, Ohio, 
addressed the Haywood Countj Medical Societj. Canton, 
on “Cancer and Some of Its Problems ' Dr Joseph Howell 
Waj president, state board of licaltli, and Dr Arthur 
T Pritchard, Asheville, councilor of the tenth district, 

were among those present-The Filth District Ifledical 

Societj met at Sanford, March 18, and were guests 
of the Lee Countj Medical Society at a luncheon Among 
the speakers were Drs James D Highsmilh, William S 

Jordan, William C Verdcrj and John F Foster-Dr P S 

Carlej of the Rockefeller Foundation addressed the annual 
meeting of the Second District iledical Society Greenville, 
March 10, on “Recent Advances m Malaria, ’ Other speakers 
were Drs Ralph L. Daniels, Newborn, Itlalcom Thompson, 
Greenville, David T Tajloe, Jr, Washington, and Ira M 
Hard}, Kinston. Dr William E Warren, Williamsion, was 
elected president of the societj for 1927 


Society News-Dr John H J Up ham professor of clinical 
mcdicint, Ohio Stale Univcrsitj College of 
bus and a trustee ot the American Medical Wsociation, 
addressed the Richland Countj Medical Society, March 17, on 
“Heart Disease,” and Dr Herman H Hoppe, head of the 
department and professor of ncurologj and psjchiatrj, Uni- 
versttv of Cincinnati College of Medicine, on Ncurastlania 

-The Four Countj Medical Society (Fulton, Hcjirj, 

Dehance Williams) invited the members ot the roledo 
\cadcinj of Medicine to a meeting on medical jurisprudence 
in Wauseoii, \pril 14, Mr Lerov C Eastman and Mr Frank 

S Ilam were the speakers-^The Union District alcdical 

Association will hold its one hundred and nineteenth semian¬ 
nual meeting at Hamilton, April 28, under tlie presidcncj or 
Dr Gustav A Hcrniaiiii Dr Louis H Schriver, Cincinnati, 
will speak on Larlj Diagnosis and Treatment of rljpcr- 
thjroidism' Dr Harrj R Huston Dajlon Indications tor 
Blood Transtusion” Dr Merle Flcimer, Hamilton, “Quim 
Llhcr-Oil Anesthesia in Obstetrics.’ and Dr Clement C 
Filie Cincinnati Radiography of the Chest with Intra- 
trachial Injections ’ 

Stale Medical Meeting—The annual mccUng ot the Ohio 
Slate Medical Association will be at the Neil House, Colum¬ 
bus, Maj 10-12, under the presidency of Dr Lcora G 
Bov ers and with the Columbus Academy of Medicine acting 
as hosts The association was formed at a meeting in the 
Neil House eighty-one years ago For the first time, the 
general sessions, scientific meetings and exhibits will be held 
under one roof More than seventy speakers will take part 
Ur Jabcz N Jackson Kansas City, President Elect of the 
American Medical \ssociation will give the annual oration 
on surgery Wednesday 3 p in Dr Jay F Schamberg 
Philadelphia, will speak on Modern Conceptions ot the 
Treatment oi Syphilis’ Ur Morris Fislibcin, Chicago 
‘Socialization and Fraternalism in Medical Practice,” and 
L. R Kahn Sc,D Lansing Mich., on “Role ot the Kahn 
Test m Clinical Medicine ’ The organization luncheon 
for officers and committeemen of countj societies and 
academics and for state officers will he Wednesday noon, 
Dr Jacob E Tuckerman Cleveland, will discuss “Medical 
Deicnsc Problems" Preceding the meeting there will be 
dimes at Columbus hospitals ilonday, and detai’ed pro¬ 
grams will be announced on bulletin boards oi hotels The 
golf tournament will be played at the Sciota Country Qub, 
May 9 Prizes will be given, A special feature ot this meet¬ 
ing will be the twenty-one piece “doctor’s orchestra” from 
Akron 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Hospital News —Dr John P Monroe has been elected 
president of the New Charlotte Sanatorium, Charlotte, for 
1927, and Dr Silas Raymond Thompson, chairman of the 

staff.-The Highland Hospital, Asheville, announces the 

opening of a new building adding about forty beds to 

the capacity of the building-Dr David T 'Tayloe, chief 

surgeon, Washington Hospital, Washington, N C, celebrated 
his sixty-third birthday at a dmner at his home, February 23 
the dinner was attended by about sixty physicians from 

various parts of the state.-Citizens of Marion recently 

held a mass meeting and designated committees to secure 

fte establishment of a county general hospitaL-A recent 

legislative act increased the bonds available for the develop- 
m^t of a countj tuberculosis hospital m Wake County from 

§100,000 to §250 000-^The Good Hope Hospital, Erwin, was 

damaged by fire, March 1, to the extent of about §3 000 The 
patients were safely removed-The staff of Bulluck Hos¬ 

pital, Wilmuigton gave a dinner in honor of Dr Walter E. 
otonn to celebrate the completion of his fiftieth year in the 
practice of medicine 


OHIO 

Hospital News—The per diem cost lor each patient for 
1926 at the Mary Rutan Hospital, Bellefontaine, was §641 
-—The Memorial Hospital, Piqua has completed a new 

^mtion of twenty-one rooms-The contract for a new 

§200 000 Souder Memorial Hospital, Troy, has been awarded 
-—The city hospital Marion, was self-sustainmg during 

1926 875 patients received treatment-The city hospital 

Warren has purchased a 99 acre farm for §12 000- 

the location of the new state hospital for feeblemmded m 
the northeastern section of Ohio has been changed to Apple 
V^^k from New London. A 2,000 acre tract h^ been pur¬ 
chased and the survey completed. The price was approxi- 
contracts for building to the extent of 
whUOOO are to be let by July 1 


Bill Introduced.—Senate bill 1327 is a joint resolution 
which would create a commission to study the laws relating 
to the healing arts 

Ciuropractic Bill Killed.—The Grimes bill providing for a 
board of chiropractic examiners was killed by the senate 
committee Jilarch 30 which voted to postpone it indefinitclv 
The committee’s chief objection to the bill it is reported 
concerned a provision which would permit chiropractors 
practicmg at present to he licensed without examination. 


ir'niiaaeipnia 

University News—The Philadelphia College of Phannaev 
and Science is constructing a new building at F'ortv-Third 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue 

Hospital News—The campaign to raise §600 000 for the 
Germantown Hospital closed, April 5, with a grand total of 
more than §82a,0C0 for improvements and maintenance 

Personal—Dr Jane Sands of the Woman’s Medical Col¬ 
lege of Pennsylvania was awarded the Sarah Berliner 
Research Lecture Scholarship. March 6, at the biennia! 
meeting of the American Association of University Women 
in Wasmngton. 

Growth of Social Service—A tablet was unveiled, March 25 
mAe new dispensary of the Presbytenan Hospital Saunders’ 
F avenues, commemorating the founding of the 

social service department m 1881 Mrs Frank C Roberts 
president. Ladies Aid Society, presented the tablet, whirh 
uf president of the hospital, Henry N Pauf 

James £. Talley, among others, gave an address Tho 
department ori|,nated ks a ^^ort tor patiS^ 

S f^mertoF ^ Workers 

Society News—The New York and Philadelohia Ohstef 

wSa °c°mnnsedmeeting m Philadelphia A^nl 
wnicti comprised climes at various hospitals, a dinner ^ 
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the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, reports by New York {ellows on 
dimes attended, and a paper by Dr Robert T Frank, New 

York, on Endocrine Therapy"-Sir Esme Howard, British 

ambassador to the United States, addressed the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, March 6, at ceremonies com¬ 
memorating the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 

Lord Lister-Laymen and physicians held a meeting 

April 7, to organize a Pennsylvania branch of the American 
Association for Medical Progress 


NEWS 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Society News—Dr Jolm H Morrisse>, Jr, New York 
addressed the Providence Medical Society, March Id, on “The’ 
Renal Factor of Gastro-Intestinal Symptomatology" 

TENNESSEE 

Bills Introduced—House bill 726 would provide for the 
establishment of narcotic wards in hospitals for the insane 
House bill 769 provides for the regulation of the practice of 
surgery in certain narrowly defined localities 

Knoxville Instead of Nashville—The medical library of 
the late Dr George M Burdett was presented by his widow to 
the Knowille Health Center for the use of physicians of that 
city and vicinity instead of to Nashville, as was noted m 
Tue Journal, April 2 This is the initial contribution to a 
medical library which is to be established in Knoxville, and 
since the gift was announced. Dr Claudius M Capps, 
formerly of Knoxville but now with the Veterans’ Bureau 
Hospital at Aspinwall, Pa, has donated his medical library 
to tlie Knoxville Health Center 

TEXAS 

Smallpox at Wichita Falls—There had been sixty-two 
cases of smallpox this year at Wichita Falls up to March 22, 
or more than four times the number of cases for the entire 
year of 1926 The Wichita Falls Times reported that mem¬ 
bers of quarantined families were breaking quarantine, thus 
exposing others to the disease 

Society News—The Southwest Texas District Medical 
Association met at Lufkin, April 7-8, under the presidency of 
Dr William Lapat, the speakers were physicians from Hous¬ 
ton, Lufkin, Beaumont and Galveston-^Major Harry G 

Wyer, U S Army, addressed the El Paso County Medical 
Society, February 14, on “Peptic Ulcer ” 

New State Board of Health — Governor Moody has 
announced the appointment of the following physicians as 
members of the state board of health, John C Thomas, 
Austin, A A Ross, Lockhart, William A King, San 
Antonio, Elbert W Wright, Bowie, Charles M Rosser, 
Dallas, Jacob M Frazier, Belton Dr James C Anderson, 
Plainview, who was formerly appointed, is president of the 
board 


WASHINGTON 

King County’s Annual Dinner—Two hundred and twenty- 
three physicians attended the annual dinner of the King 
County Medical Society, Seattle, March 5, Dr E \\^ldOT 
Young was toastmaster, the speakers were Drs Mary H t 
Perkins, Tacoma, Christen Quevli, Tacoma, Walter C Wood¬ 
ward and Rev H H Gowen, whose subject was Medicine in 
Literature" The “medical and surgical orchestra" per¬ 
formed under the direction of Dr Carl M Burdick, others 
on the musical program were Dr Louis H Maxsom Robert 
L Glase, Alexander B Hepler, C A Smith and Franklin 
S Palmer Among the guests were Dr Harry G Willard, 
president, Washington State Medical Association, And 
Dr Edgar F Dodds, president. Pierce County Medical 
Society 

Society News—Dr Albert B Murphy addressed the 
Snohomish County Medical Society, Everett, March 1, on 
‘ The Larynx in Relation to Thyroid Surgery ”-Dr Arch¬ 

ibald W Howe, Tacoma, addressed the Lewis County Med¬ 
ical Society, Centraha, March 14, on “Acute Suppu^tive 
Otitis Media,” and Dr Joseph F Griggs, Tawraa, 'Focal 
Infections as a Cause of Cardiovascular Renal Disease - 
Dr Albert C Stewart addressed the Pierce County Medical 
Society, Tacoma, March 22, on “Organic Disease as a Cause 
of Mental Disturbance," and Dr Edward A Rich on Exam¬ 
ination of a Back for Common Pathologic Conditions -- 
Dr Walter J Taylor, state senator, addressed the 
cLntv Medical Society, Port Angeles, March 14, on Med- 
Sl LeStion Particularly in Reference to the New 


general 




j»TT — "iTc vjuujci^L—i^ess man ten \parQ 

published his first paper on the bacteriophage 
According to a review m the World’s Health d’Herelle’s 

contains a bibliography'on the sub- 
ject of 647 references, most of which has been contributed 
m the last five years 

Joint Meeting on Physical Therapy—The American Elec- 
Votherap^tic Association and the American College of 
Physical Therapy will hold a joint meeting, May 16-17, at 
the Carlton Hotel, Washington, D C, to which fellows of 
me American Medical Association are invited There will 
be deinonstrations at the phjsiotherapy clinic of the Walter 
Reed General Hospital 


Lectures at American Hospital of Pans—American phy¬ 
sicians and students going to Pans have the opportunity to 
register for a series of twelve lessons at the American Hos¬ 
pital of Pans, 63 Bouleiard Victor Hugo, Ncuilly-Sur-Seme. 
They will be given in English without charge, May 16-31 
These lectures are provided to facilitate studies for American 
physicians who wish to follow French courses Those wish¬ 
ing to attend should send their names at once 


More Counties Free of Bovine Tuberculosis—Following 
official tests, the U S Department of Agriculture announces 
that nineteen more counties in eleven states show less than 
0 5 per cent of infected cattle, and therefore have been declared 
as modified accredited areas for a period of three years Two 
other counties have been retested and reaccredited for their 
continuance as tuberculosis free areas The total number of 
such counties m the United States declared free of bovine 
tuberculosis is now 285 


Painter of “The Doctor" Is Dead—Sir Luke Fildes, 
painter of the picture “The Doctor," is dead in London at 
the age of 84 His masterpiece hangs in the National Gal¬ 
lery The doctor sits watching his little patient, the mother 
sits with her head bowed on her arms and the father stands 
with his hand on her shoulder The Chicago Evening Post 
sees in the symbol the struggle between science and death. 
It IS, perhaps, more a symbol of the personal relation between 
doctor and patient The picture was painted thirty-four 
years ago 


Society News—The American Association for the Study of 
Allergy will hold its fifth annual meeting, Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D C, under the presidency of Dr Karl K. Koess- 
ler, Chicago, May 16-17, Dr Arthur F Coca is to speak on 
“Pathology of Atopic Hypersensitiveness” at a dinner to 
which all physicians are invited, reservations ($4) may be 
made with the secretary. Dr Albert H Rowe, Oakland, 
Calif Specialists from all parts of the United States win 
take part in the symposium on allergy at the various ses¬ 
sions, Monday and Tuesday 


Waming — Unauthorized Agent — Whittaker —NumeroUi 
:omplaints are being received concerning the activities ot 
Lee F Wuttaker, who poses as an agent for The Joubnal- 
Vhittaker is not connected with The Journal in ^ny waj- 
ind has no authority to collect any funds His latest held oi 
iction has been m the state of Oklahoma, formerly ne 
iperated in Kansas and in Virginia, and on each ot thcji- 
iccasions, a warning was published in the news u y 
luthorized agents of The Journal have credentials signe 
,y Dr Ohn West, secretary and general manager, anu 
igents who do not have such credentials arc unauthorized 
•ollect funds for The Journal 
NaUonal Hospital Day -May 12, the birthday 
'Jiehtingale, will be National Hospital Day, as ^n^ntd 
or SIX years It is a day when hospital doors dP . 
o the public, and an occasion for public 
acihties, the activities, the aims, ideals, p,r- 

,f the hospital May 12, last year, 'V°''^i'ri;Thosp.tab 
ons availed themselves of this opportunity j Slat*-’ 

[•he occasion is observed now throughout 
:nd IS officially recognized in Canada Australia, i\c 

and, the Philippines, Alaska, a button 

ountnes A beautiful design has been made into 
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bi tliL \mcrican Ilo'^pual \bhocialioii lor iho occasion, and 
IS ior sale b> that organization at a nominal price 
Hospital Clinical Congress of North America—Lndcr the 
auspices 01 the College ot Hospital Adininistratioii nf 
Duette Lnuersiti, a hospital clinical congress ot North 
Amcncawill lie held in Milwaukee June 20 2-1, in coincidence 
with the twelfth annual coiuention of the Catholic Hospital 
\ssociation oi the United Stales and Canada This is 
announced as the iirst attempt to institute a practical hospital 
clinic and c-xposilion of international proportions demonstrat¬ 
ing all departments of 1 ospital work The e\hihits will 
start with the olhee and reccning room of the hospital and 
vnll extend through c\ery department radioing}, j eiieraj 
surgeries, minor surgeries, pediatrics ohstetncs ph>stcal 
thcrapj, elcctrocardiagrapli, basal metaholisni and tile gen¬ 
eral patliologic laborator} There will be installed model 
kitclicns, dictar} climes, laundr} and mechanical eiiuipnient 
and accessories, and in a separate hall there will be a nurses' 
school and intern scrMcc, an outpatient and social sent ice 
bureau and a photograph} department There will he tour 
departments in the groupings hospital public health safet} 
and industrial relief and research Persons interested or 
engaged in an} was in modern hospital work arc cordially 
melted The night meetings will be ot interest to the general 
public and will constitute a broad educational feature The 
arrangements of clinics will be under the direction of 
Dr Malcolm T MacHaclicm Chicago director of hospital 
actieaties American College of Surgeons , 

FOREIGN 

International Society of UrologisU—^Thc Third Congress 
of the International Society of Urologists will take place 
at Brussels, August 3-6, under the presidency of Proiessor 
Verhoogen The questions proposed lor discussion arc (1) 
comparatne salue of sanous methods of examination of the 
blood and unne in urologic surger} (2) ph}sical methods of 
treatment of tumors of the bladder, (3) treatment ot 
tuberculosis of the genua! organs For further information 
address G Pastcau, general secretary 13, Asenue de Vdlars, 
Pans 

Centenary of Vulpun—The Societ) of Biolog} in Pans 
and us affiliated societies together with the Eightli Intcrna- 
tJonM Congress ot Neurologists arc planning to celebrate tlie 
hundredth anniversar} of Vulpians birth, ila} 27 to June 2, 
®™“hhneousl} with their regular session It will coinade 
with the commemoration of the hundredth aunuersary of 
Fmels death which is being organized by the ilcdico- 
PS}chologic Society Mad should be addressed to Dr 
|-.rouzon, general secretaiy of the organization committee, 
nospice de la Salpetncre, 47, Boulevard de I'Hopital, Pans 
International Congress for Child Protection —An Interna- 
lon^ Congress for Child Protection is being organized b> 
e Leapie of Red Cross Societies the International Asso- 
ation for the Promotion of Child Welfare, the International 
mon for Protection of Infants, and the Sa\e the Chil- 
im? International Union, to be held in Pans, July 2-5 
ardki,'' ^'’“^ction with the International Congress for Relief 
me International Conference of Social Service. Experts 
countries who will be requested to submit reports, 
Oct 1, 1927, to the office of the 
of ^ A-venue Victor-Emmanuel III, Pans. Members 
Frpn u may speak in an} language speeches in 

hi« rendered m English, reports and minutes will 

inchiH English and French. The subscription (§5) 

^ ™ meetings, receptions and sisits and a copy of 

Assonate members, wives and relatives of 
Will u A.n international exhibition 

be open, July l-is 

CORRECTIONS 

Hospital Approved by Nurse Examinmg Boards —The 
nospital N ber of The Jouenal, March 12, p 799, reported 
^®monal Hospital of Troy, Ala^ as not recognized 
tion Nurses Board of Examination and Registra- 

whii-i, statement was based on the report of the board, 
Ditai desires to report that the Beard Memorial Hos- 

^'^'^jcd'ted-The New Jersey State Board of 

nathi,- IT* Nurses writes that its reporting of the Homeo- 
unaima^*^'^' of Essex County as unapproved was an 
hosniml^ti V of the similarity in name to a 

rccfntK unapproved The board states that approval 

Cedari?ro, extended to the Isssex Qiunty Hospital, 

S ove, and the Holy Name Hospital, Teaneck. 
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From Oor Fcpulor Correspondent) 

March 2S, 1927 

Mental Disorder in Relation to Eugenics 
\t the annual dinner ol the Eugenics Education Socict} 
commcnioratmg the hirtlida} ot Sir Francis Gallon, the 
G ilioii ketnre was dLlncrcd by Dr A F Trcdgold He 
said that the majorit} oi cases of mental disease were the 
result of mhcritince Eiuironnieiital factors pla}cd a oTcat 
liart, but the mam cause was constitution. The iiihcntance 
was not of the disease itself, hut ot the neuropathic diathesis 
winch diathesis was due to an impairment or dc\italization, 
of the germ cell This impairment saricd in degree in 
different cells, and as it was intlueiiced b\ the condition ot 
the second or combining cell, as well as b\ the ensironment, 
the results on the oflspring dilTercd grcatK There was no 
inheritance oi mental defect or insanit} as such, or ot an\ 
qualtl} as it existed in the individual Wliat was inherited 
was a teiidenc} lor development to proceed in certain par¬ 
ticular directions and up to a certain limit The result ot 
such inhenmncc was, in some cases mental dcficienc} , in 
others various forms of insanit} or dementia, and, in }ct 
others the individual might go through liic apparently 
normal, though still a '‘earner’ ot the impairment, which 
might reveal itself m mental disease in a subsequent genera¬ 
tion The attempts made to show that mental disease or 
defect was transmitted in accordance with mendclian laws 
had failed What seemed to he clear was that if with the 
impaired cell there was combined a cell similarly impaired 
then the developmental potentiality ot the embrvo was still 
further reduced but that it the combining cell was hcalthv 
such reduction would be less marled and the individual 
might show a normal mentalitv though ahvavs liable to 
mental breakdown when exposed to physical or mental 
stresses, or even to changes incident to anv ot the physio¬ 
logic periods of life, such as the climacteric In many cases 
such a breakdown was the beginning oi a steadily progressive 
dementia. On the other hand, given the healthy combining 
cell with favorable surroundings, particularly m early life, 
the impairment might be neutralized and even bred out. 
Mental disease in the community was kept alive by “earners ’ 
that IS to say persons who might themselves appear to be 
normal as the disordered tendency was slight, and they had 
not been exposed to conditions which would precipitate a 
breakdown. But the tendency was there, and under certain 
conditions their offspring was there and under certam con¬ 
ditions their offspring might again have the tamt. Dr 
Tredgold did not find evidence ot a close association between 
genius and insanity No doubt some men of genius had been 
of poor physical constitution and prone to ill health, and 
others had been eccentric and possessed delicately balanced 
brains But there was no close correlation between the two 
things, and the great majority ot men ot genius were remark¬ 
ably sane. The statistics furnished the royal commission ot 
1904 showed that in every thousand ot the population there 
were four mental defectives and nearly as many insane This 
corresponded at the present tune to a total ot 174,000 defec¬ 
tives and 134000 lunatics, and no doubt these figu’res under¬ 
estimated the real incidence. In addition to these, an even 
larger number of persons, while not certifiable, suffered from 
such disabling conditions as neurasthema hysteria, epilepsy 
and torderland states If the mating ot neuropaths could be 
ngiffiy restricted to those similarly affected, the disease would 
work out Its own elimination m eventual sterility The ouu 
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tiling urgently needed was the prevention of propagation of 
persons who suffered from diseases due to inheritance The 
advantages of segregation outweighed those of sterilization, 
but even were it possible to prevent, by one or other of these 
methods, propagation by any person now suffering from 
insanity or mental defect, there would still be a long way to 
go before mental disease could be eradicated The mating of 
carriers with the healthy was the greatest danger to the race 
Tliere was only one way to stem degeneracy and assist racial 
progress—by an intensive educational campaign for the 
development throughout the nation of the eugenic ideal—an 
ideal whicli should not merely be given intellectual adherence, 
but should have the quality of a sentiment and emotion, like* 
tlie religious and esthetic sentiments which had achieved so 
much “It is extraordinary," concluded Dr Tredgold, “that 
i people winch prides itself on its sound common sense should 
be content to spend millions on the cure, care and main¬ 
tenance of persons suffering from disease, and take p-actically 
no steps to prevent it at its source " 

Vital Statistics The Falling Birth Rate 

In England and Wales during the last three months of 1926 
there were, compared with the preceding three months, 27,959 
more ijpaths (1,700 more from influenza) and 10,413 fewer 
births The birtli rate was the lowest ever recorded for the 
final quarter of any year except that of the war year 1917, 
and for the whole year the lowest there has been except for 
the war year 1918 Nevertheless, the population increased 
during 1926 by 241,102 There were 17 8 children born to 
every thousand of the population For the whole of 1926 the 
death rate, 116 per thousand, equaled that of 1923, the lowest 
yet returned Throughout the twelve months, 453,795 persons 
died and 694,897 were born Infant mortality figures continue 
their steady downward trend Only seventy-six babies under 
1 jear of age died per thousand, this being 8 per thousand 
below the rate for the last three months of 1925, and also 
8 per thousand below the average of the ten preceding fourth 
quarters During the year, 558,642 persons were married, a 
percentage of 14 3 of the estimated population at the middle 
of the >ear 

Postgraduate Tour for Surgeons in the United 
States and Canada 

A postgraduate tour in the United States and in Canada 
IS being organized by the surgical section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine It is proposed that the complete tour shall take 
about SIX weeks Among the places visited will be Boston, 
New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing¬ 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
Rochester (Mayo Clinic), Great Lakes, Niagara, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal Facilities will be offered to members 
who wish to shorten the tour, which is primarily organized 
for surgeons, but arrangements will also be made for those 
interested in other branches of medicine By arrangement 
with the Cunard Company the cost of the whole tour, includ¬ 
ing ocean passage, rail and other transport and hotel expenses, 
will be* approximately $600 Traveling facilities on the same 
terms will be offered to wives of those taking part in the tour 
Membership of the tour is open to all members of the section 
of surgery and to all fellows of the Royal Society of Medi¬ 
cine on nomination by the organizing committee Nonfellows 
who wish to join must be nominated by two members of the 
section and be approved by the committee The lour has 
been arranged to give surgeons in this country an opportunity 
of seeing the work of some of the important surgical clinics 
in the United States and Canada at a reasonable cost, and 
with the expenditure of the minimum of time and personal 
trouble Should the numbers exceed 100, a special tram for 
the party will be provided and the Cunard Company will 

send a traveling courier 


PARIS 

('From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 16, 1927 

The Incongruities of Health StaUstics 
Dr Dequidt, formerly head of the Service central du controle 
m the ministry of public health but who is now the manager 
of an independent special journal, the Mouvement samlaire 
writes that health statistics as at present published are not fully 
reliable While the law of 1902 demands that the exact causes 
of deaths be registered, the number of deaths from “unk-nowii 
causes” immediately increased From 1911 to 1921, between 
5 and 6 per cent of the deaths were declared to be due to 
unknown causes In 1925, the percentage increased to 267 
However, in about fifteen departments of France the per¬ 
centage is above 50, and in the department of la Correze it is 
nearly 70 Such figures render tlie statistics of these depart 
ments practically useless In a department adjacent to Pans 
the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis has fallen in five 
years from fifteen to ten per 10,000 inhabitants, which amounts 
to a decrease of 33 per cent from the general average for 
France But, at the same time, the number of deaths, in that 
same department, from unknown causes has increased from 
5 per cent to 40 per cent The question is. How many deaths 
from tuberculosis may be included in that figure? One of the 
most important services that the Office national d’hj'giene 
sociale, recently created, will render will be the establishment 
of uniform statistics in the departments of France At the 
present time, statistics may be made to say anything that one 
wants them to say 


The Horae in Relation to Human Diphtheria 
M Panisset, professor at the Ecole de medecine vetermaire 
d’AIfort, has delivered a number of lectures at the Faculte de 
medecine de Pans One lecture dealt with the role of the 
horse as a normal host of the human diphtheria bacillus, a 
question which came up for discussion many years ago but 
which has never been completely solved In the army, epi¬ 
demics of diphtheria always begin in, and often are confined 
to, the cavalry If the horse is not a propagating agent for 
the diphtheria bacillus, he is at least a natural reservoir 
Rather frequently horses are found that have been immunized 
naturally and whose serum is antidiphtheritic without any 
previous inoculation of the animal The diphtheria bacillus 
has often been found in the nasal mucus of the horse 
Wounds and the pus of abscesses in horses often contain 
diphtheria bacilli Possibly the gradual replacement of the 
horse by the automobile may contribute to the ex-tinction of 
diphtheria 


Progress in the Equipment of Day Nurseries 
At the Hopital St Louis, M Jules Renault has installed 
a new ventilation system All the patients lie in beds isolated 
in individual cubicles M Armand-Delille, at the Salpetriere, 
has introduced the same isolation system m the day nurserj 
reserved for the children of the hospital personnel The 
children when they are fed are far removed from the other 
children Aside from a few sporadic cases of measles, diph 
thena and pertussis, there has not been an outbreak of infec¬ 
tious disease During fair and warm weather, all the children 
were subjected to daily sun baths applied to the whole bo j 
Not a single child showed signs of rickets, although t ^ 
average incidence of rickets among French children is 


ent 

The Intematioaal Bureau of Epizootics 
In 1924, the International Bureau of Epizootics, for the 
tudy and prophylaxis of contagious diseases of animals, iv 
stabhshed m Pans The bureau was placed in charge 
ommittee composed of representatives of the . 

orting the project The first meeting of the commute 
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]u-t Ixcn IkIJ at the olhccb of tlie niiiiisto oi ahnciilture 
T\\eut\-lour countries ivere represented M Queillc ininister 
ot agriculture opened the session with an address in which 
he called to mind the purposes e)t the hiire lU Hie isseinlil> 
chose 3 s the mam topic for discussion at its ne\t session The 
Prophilasns ol Rabies and ot \phthous leeer 

Killing of Phjsician by Insane Patient 
'mother case of killing of a ph)sician he an insane person 
has occurred It is tl e third ca^e in three months Siieh 
occurrences are becoming alto^etl er too irequcnt and point 
to a lack 01 proper precautions On March 'd the patient 
accosted tic chiet phjsician ot the hospital Dr Ginlpin, in 
a garden path chatted with him lamiliarlj tor a lew moments 
on commonplace subjects, and then, without aiijiarcnt inotna- 
tioD, as the plusician passed on, tired two shots into his hack 


GENEVA 

(Frjtx Qnr ndfnt) 

Teh 25. 1927 

International Health Office 


In its ordmarj session, the Committee ot the International 
Office ot Public Hjgieile rcceued \anous communications 
The decreasing importance manliest in aarious countries in 
respect to terminal disinfection and disiiiiection during the 
actual progress ol the infectue disease is noted. There has 
been great development in Italj and Cgjpt in the control of 
malaria, while m England measures against the mental sciiuelac 
of epidemic encephalitis are to be noted Much attention has 
been given to the treatment ot scarlet feVer b> strotlierap> 
and vaccination. In England, this disease is usuall> benign 
complications are more Ircqueiit—even vvlieit patients are well 
cared for—in private practice than in hospitals Taking this 
into consideration, the Metropolitan \s>lums Board of Lon¬ 
don has decided that the priorit> of hospitalization of con¬ 
tagious cases shall be established in the following order 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and vvliooping cough 


group of sanitary officers who visited the Baltic and 
ivorth Sea ports examined the control ot ships on their 
amval, disiniection, deratization and rat-proofing, lacilities 
for the treatment of venereal diseases, rest-houses, and the 
Institutes of Tropical Medicine of Hamburg London and 
■'Wsterdam On the whole, the officers approved tliese meas¬ 
ures and institutions In respect of the treatment of veneral 
diseases, Great Bntam now has cight>-ninc centers in a total 
of fiftj-nine ports The struggle against cancer continues in 
reat Bntam, France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Japan and 
ussia. Anticancer centers have been established for diag¬ 
nosis and earlj treatment Observations made in Switzerland, 
iissia and Japan would seem to attribute to diet an influence 


over the production of malignant neoplasms 
The fauna of rodents and their fleas in relation to the 
Pagne is a complicated subject on account of the great 
versity of zoological nomenclature. Yet from a studv 
Steady qmte advanced, the following conclusions may be 
rawn 1 The plague, penetrating the hinterland of certain 
ureas of Asia, Africa and America, sets up, by contaraina- 
^lon of wild rodents sensitive to the virus, permanent enzootic 
ou of plague The habitat of its earners is desert regions— 
w like 2. This pestigenous fauna varies 

s' ^ invadeddistncts and there almost alwajs are various 
cies attacked, it is onlj a single species or a group ol 
3*Al^h species which represents the reservoir of the virus 
take interzootic and interhuraan exchange maj 

^ vanous vvaj s of transmission, the pnncipa' 

'ested m ectoparasites, especially fleas, all capable ol 
special ^ Plague in wild rodents assumes certair 

a aspects Lymph node localizations may occasionally 


reach the stage of bubo, visceral localizations are very 
acceiitu itcd esiiecially in the lungs In hibernaiit animals tlic 
iiifeetion liny remain localized at the iMJint of inoculation, 
onlv to luirst forth in an acute fashion at the time of avvak- 
eiiin.. Thus plague ma> develop without bacteremia m 
heiiign cases 5 Human plague assumes ordiiiarv cliaracters 
T cl piieumoiiic plague becomes trequeiitlv mixed with it, 
with a remarkable predominance in Manchiiria This pneu- 
moplaguc Is consecutive to bubonic and septicemic plague, 
hut apjiareittly it can he contracted citlier from the pulmonary 
zooplaguc of wild rodents or from tlic plague virus existing 
III bodies of animals or s! ms—a genesis similar to tlie jilagues 
duhhid laboratory," vvhicli in most instances are pulmonary 
pligues 0 Prophylaxis has had iii view the extermination 
ol the wild rodent, vvhicii is costly and difficult Yet it is 
possible to develop an area around habitations in winch 
dam eroiis animal species can be reduced to the minimum 
either by poiaoiis, explosives or by asphv xiating gas Con¬ 
trary to what Ins been done up to the present, tlic breeding 
Ol species, the natural enemies ol field rodents, should be 
favored—carnivorous birds, reptiles and animals General 
jiaralysis is on the decrease in cert iin countries, particularly 
England and Czcclioslovakia Treatment of this disease by 
inoculation of malarial parasites seems to he favorable, 
altliough a definite decision would be premature 

Antivenereal Society 

Tlic Swiss Antivenereal Societv continues its activity 
The Geneva Section is represented bv tlie -Xiitivencrcal Com¬ 
mittee of the Geneva Red Cross Two antivenereal dis¬ 
pensaries are doing excellent work and are greatlv appreciated 
by the vvorl ing class During the year 1925 not a single 
instance of primary chancre was reported and only six new 
cases 01 active syplulis Iiavt been registered As the old 
regularly treated cases of svphilis become eliminated from 
the antivuicreal consultations the expenses of the Red Cross 
arc markedly decreasing 

The experience gleaned from public lectures to the joung 
people of both sexes in the high schools on sexual hygiene 
has been excellent, and the department oi public instruction of 
Geneva asked for tlicir continuation during 1926, which was 
done It IS probable that these lectures will become a 
permanent subject on the program of regular high school 
instruction, as it is one of the best means ot caromg out 
antivenereal propaganda They have been favorably received 
both by parents and by pupils Brothels were abolished and 
police control of prostitution took effect at midnight, Nov 
30, 1925 Propaganda posters sent to factories in the canton 
of Geneva have been well received by most directors From 
Lausanne came similar optimistic reports Lectures have 
been given regularly to civilians and soldiers, have been 
accepted and have now become a regular part ot ordinary 
life Two hundred large posters have been distributed 
throughout the canton of Vaud and aside from some indi¬ 
vidual refusals resulting from motives ot exaggerated and 
superannuated modesty, they have been favorably accepted 
The general meeting which took place last November 
brought together a large assembly of the public which took 
great interest m the propaganda film entitled "Human 
Miseries,’ given for the first time at Lausanne 
The systematic ferreting out of syphilis among convicts 
m the cantonal penitentiao, earned out by Dr Gay, physician 
to this institution, has given the following results Ot eighty- 
seven blood e.xarainations made when the convicts entered 
the prison, there were nine poMtive Wassermann reactions 
u these convicts, seven declared 

ey had had sy-phihs, while the remainder stated that thev 
had never had the slightest evidence of the disease and 
refused treatment. All the others 78 per cent negative reac- 
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Marriages 


Matthew Emer\ Hazeltinc, Rochester, Minn. 
Mildred May Eminerton of San Francisco, at 
January 22 


to Miss 
Omaha, 


Samuel L Crow, Asheville, N C, to Miss Eunice Eliza¬ 
beth Mathews of Atlanta, Ga, March 19 

He\wood Hill Hopkins, Thomasvillc, Ga, to Miss Jeanne 
Halsted of Westfield, N J, February 28 

Rol\nd E Kvlmuacii, Lansing, Mich, to Miss Josephine 
Vriesenga of Grand Rapids, in March 

Crane, Roclicster, Iilinn, to Miss Isabelle 
O Reilb, March 20 


Deaths 


Charles Howard Peck ® Newtown, Conn , Columbia Uni- 
versit) College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1892, 
member of the Medical Society of the State of New York, the 
American Surgical Association, the Southern Surgical 
Association and the American Society of Clinical Surgeons, 
past president of the Medical Society of the County of New 
\ork, professor of clinical surgery at his alma mater, on 
the staffs of the Roosevelt, French, Memorial, and Ruptured 
and Crippled hospitals. New York, the Vassar Brothers Hos¬ 
pital, Poughkeepsie, the Stamford (Conn) Hospital, the 
White Plains (NY) Hospital and the Greenwich (Conn ) 
Hospital, served in France during the World War as 
director of Base Hospital number IS, at Chaumont, w'as 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal, for several 
months, chief of the department of general surgery. Surgeon 
General’s Office, Washington, D C , aged 56, die;d, March 28, 
of pernicious anemia 

Walter Belknap James, New York, Medical Department 
of Columbia College, New York, 1883, member of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, and the Association for 
Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases, life trustee, since 
1903 member of the council, and formerly professor of clinical 
medicine at his alma mater, trustee of the American Museum 
of Natural History, served as head of the state board of 
chanties and as chairman of a special commission to study 
the leble-minded, on the staffs of the Bellevue Hospital, 
Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, Lincoln Hospital, 
New A'^ork Eye and Ear Infirmary and the Manliattan Eye, 
Ear and Throat Hospital, aged 68, died, April 10, of heart 
disease 


Richard Jones Phillips, Upper Darby, Pa , Jefferson Med¬ 
ical College of Philadelphia, 1883, member of the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania, and the American Oph- 
thalmological Society, formerly on the staffs of the Jefferson, 
Wills Eye and Presbyterian hospitals, the Presbyterian 
Orphanage and the Friends Home for Children, contributor 
to a textbook on diseases of the eye, aged 65, died, March 30 
George Betton Massey ® Philadelphia, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1876, formerly 
on the staffs of the State Hospital for Insane, Danville, Pa, 
the Infirmary for Nervous Diseases, and the Howard and 
American Oncologic hospitals, Philadelphia, author of books 
on electrotherapeutics, aged 70, died, March 29 
Robert Fulton Weir ® New York, Medical Department of 
Columbia College, New York, 1859, emeritus professor of 
surgery at his alma mater. Civil War veteran, member and 
past president of the American Surgical Association, attend¬ 
ing surgeon to the New York Hospital, 1876-1900, aged 89, 
died, April 6 

Frederic Joseph Souba ® Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, 19l0, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology, at his alma mater, on 
the staff of the Minneapolis City Hospital, aged 40, died, 
March 7 


Philip Prescott Lewis ® Gorham, Maine, Medical School 
of Maine, Portland, 1898, aged 56, died, Nov 30, 1926, at 
the Maine General Hospital, Portland, as the result of a 
cholecystectomy and an appendectomy 

Norman Tott Hale, Fort Wayne, Ind , Rush Medical Col- 
Ipp-e Chicago 1886, served m the World War on the staff 
oMhe^ Indiana School for Feebleminded Youtfis, aged 62, 
died, March 25, of acute nephritis 
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aged 45, died suddenly, March 12 

000^0St Louis, Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, 1899 member of the Missouri State Medical Asso- 

£rc^4,'”a7LS,ot T^exa? 

Dickenson Ober Wheelock ® Miller, S D , University of 

uaTv'T aged 41, died, Jan- 

uary 3, at St Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn, of carcinonia 
ot the pancreas and liver 


Adelbert D McIntyre, Bradford, Ill , Kentucky School of 
Medicine, Louisville, 1891, member of the Illinois State Med- 
ica Society aged 71, died, March 13, of bronchiectasis 
and myocarditis 


^ Chicago, Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
1900, assistant clinical professor of laryngology and otology 
at his alma mater, aged 54, died, March 31, at Evanston, of 
heart disease 


Edward Francis McKenna, Providence, R I , Medical 
School of Harvard University, Boston, 1909 aged 46, died 
March 23, of cerebral hemorrhage, uremia and chronic 
nephritis 

Frank Cornelius Skinner, Brooklyn, Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, 1894, for twenty-nine years member 
of the health department, aged 62, died, April 6, of heart 
disease 


John Bennett Znng, Gabon, Ohio, University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine, Memphis, 1893, served during the World 
War, aged 63, died, February 12, of cerebral hemorrhage 
William August Keller ® Louisville, Ky , University of 
Louisville School of Medicine, 1893, Louisville Medical Col¬ 
lege, 1898, aged 59, died March 18, of angina pectoris 

Charles Walter Goddard ® Austin, Texas, Louisville (Ky) 
Medical College, 1894, chief of health service, University of 
Texas, aged 5^7, died, March 14 


Clarence Halleck Hulse, Brooklyn, Unnersity of Cali¬ 
fornia Medical School, San Francisco, 1893, aged 55, died 
March 21, of chronic myocarditis 


Joseph. Kucher, Riverdale, N J , University of Vienna, 
Austria, 1874, aged 80, died, February 12, at the Hackensack 
(N J ) Hospital, of carcinoma 
George F Mitchell, Beaver Dam, Ky , University of Louis¬ 
ville School of Medicine, 1877, also a druggist, aged 83, 
died, March 18, of bronchitis 
Frank Charles Holgate, Almira, Wash , Bennett College of 
Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 1906, aged 52, 
died, March 11, of empyema 
Roch Auguste Paradis ® Canton, Ohio, Laval University 
Faculty of Medicine, Quebec, Que, Canada, 1891, aged 61, 
died, March 7, of pneumonia 
Walter Booth Whiting, Malden, Mass , Philadelphia Uni¬ 
versity of Medicine and Surgery, 1872, aged 82, died, Feb¬ 
ruary 25, of angina pectoris 

George Krans Sabme ® Brookline, Mass , Medical Sclioo 
of Harvard University, Boston, 1873, aged 79, died, Marc 
21, following a long illness 

Samuel Milton Rainey, Starkville, Miss , University o 
Nashville Medical Department, 1871, aged 77, died, in Marcn, 


of dilatation of the heart 

William Gould Taylor ® Buffalo, Niagara University Med¬ 
ical Department, Buffalo, 1893, aged 58, died, March 2-, 
of arteriosclerosis , 

Michael Stem ® Chicago, Northwestern University i 
Lhool. Chicago. 1922, aged 33, died, February 10, ot 


heart disease 

Henry Hudson Braley, Concord, Mass , 
School of Medicine, 1889, aged 74, died, in 


Boston University 
March, of cerebral 


oorrhage xtirhican 

Horae. Borr, Detroit, Un.v.r.,.y of J 


if neuritis . ^ ruli 

Herman C Weiskopf ® Chicago , Northwestern 
.ledical School. Chicago, 1900, aged 59, died. Mar 


carcinoma 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 

WASHINGTON, D C. MAY 16 20. 1927 


OFFICIAL CALL 


members of the house of delegates 

A Preliminary Roster of the Legislative Body of the 
AmcticaQ Medical Aasociatiou 


TO THE OFFICERS, FELLOWS AND MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The seicntj-cighlli annuil SLasmii ot tin. \ini.ricaii Mtd 
ical \siOCiaUoii will be lidil 111 N\ a'lliintlo" 'ili> 11)20,1027 
The House oi Dcletjatea will coiuliil it 10 a m. Mond •> 
Ma\ 16 In lln. Him e the ruirLaLnlatum ol the s ivioua 
coniiituent association-, lur 1026 l‘)27 anil 1026 is as follows 


Abboma 

3 

Ncu Httip lure 

Arucca 

1 

Ncns Jer c> 

Arkinsas 

2 

New aIcmco 

Caluoma 

5 

New \ ork 

Cflorado 

> 

Nortli Cifolnu 

Connctticut 


North U ik u 

DclaAOre 

1 

Ohio 

Distnct of Columbu 

1 

Oklahoma 

Florida 

1 

Oregou 

Georgia 

3 

1 cniis>Uai >a 

Idaho 

1 

Rho 'e I lin 1 

Illinois 

10 

'^outh rarnlnia 

Indiana 

4 

South Dakota 

leva 

4 

Tenre stc 

Kan^s 

3 

Texas 

Kentucky 

3 

1 tab 

Lruuiana 

2 

\ crmcni 

3Iaine 

2 

\ ifginia 

Maryland 

•> 

\\ a hmqton 

ilassachu etts 

6 

\\ c^t \ irgmia 

Michigan 

5 

W 1 c( nsm 

Minnesota 

3 

W Noniuik 

MlSSLSippl 

2 

Ala ka 

ilisscun 

5 

Hawaii 

^lontaaa 

1 

Istbmuii Canil Zone 

Nebraska 

2 

Phdippine Islinds 

^e^■ada 

1 

Porto Rico 


1 

i 

14 

S 

7 

J 

t 

to 

1 

> 

T 

i 

d 

I 

1 

3 


Tin. list of mcinberb of the House of Delegates for the 
session Is incomplete, as a iiiiinber of the state associations 
are >et to hold their meetings at which delegates will be 
elected The following is a list of the lioldo%er delegates and 
ol the newK elected members who have been reported to the 
'secretary in time to be included 

ST ITE DLLLG ITLS 

\L\n\MA M\RVL.\ND 


\\ M Cimnin^lism CoTrns 
s \\ Welch Monli.omcr> 

Seslc Hams, ilirminsham. 

ARI/ON V 

\UKi\NS\S 

U n Wfoi! Fa>citceillc 
William It, Caihurst LilUc Rock. 

CtLirORM V 

\ ictor G \ ccki 'sail Francisco 
1 crc) 1 Macau Li s \nj,cks 
I)u(llc> Siiiiih Oakland 
Mlnrt Sinlanil Los Vncclcs 
Robert Pollock San Diego 

COLOR\DO 

T II McKinnic ( olorado Si> gs, 
T h Carmojj Dcmcr 

CONNECTICUT 
John EUwaiil lame New llaecn 
Walter Raliih gtcincr liarlford, 

DELAW \RE 

W O LaSIo tc, W'llmingtoo. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Charles O Donovan Baltimore 
M\SS VCIIUSETTS 

I n I utid Boston 

h I- Co<l> New Bedford. 

R I Lee Boston 

II 0 Stetson Greenfield 
C K- Mongan gomcrville 
J F Burnban) Lawrence. 

MIC1IIG\N 

F C Warnshuis Grand Rapids. 
Carl F Moll Flint 
C S Gorsline Battle Creek 
I D Brook Crandvillc. 

I J llirsclimaii Dciroie 

MINNESOTV 

J C Liticnberg Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONT\N\ 

Crcswcll T Pigot Roundup. 

NEBR\SKA 
A D Dunn Omaha. 

R. W I outs Omaha. 


The fifteen scientific sections oi the \mencan Medical 
Association, the iledical Department of the Army, the Med¬ 
ical Corps of the Nav'y and the Public Health Service are 
entitled to one delegate each. 

The Saentific Assembly of the Association will open with 
me general meeting to be held at 8 30 p m, Tuesday, 
May 17 The sections will meet Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, ^lay 18, 19 and 20, as follows 


CONVENING AT 9 A. 

Practice of Medicine 
Obstetrics, Gymecology and 
■Abdominal Surgery 
Fa^ngology, Otology and 
Rhmology 


M , THE SECTIONS ON 

Pathology and Physiology 
Urology 

Orthopedic Surgery 
Preventive and Industrial 
Medicme and Pubhc Health. 


con-vening at 2 p 
Surgery, General and Ab¬ 
dominal 
Ophthalmology 
Diseases of Children 
harmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics 


M., THE SECTIONS ON 
Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Dermatology and Syphilology 
Gastro-Enterology and Proc¬ 
tology 
Radiology 


he Registration Department will be open from 8 30 a m 
^ P ™' ^londay, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
from 8 30 a m to 12 noon, Friday 

itay 20 


Wendell C Phillips President 
sederick C Wvrnshuis, Speaker, House of Delegates 

Olin West, Secretary 


I liilip S Uo> W a:>biDgton« 
FLORID V 
GEORGIV 
IDAHO 

George IL Proctor Nampa. 
ILLINOIS 

J W Van Dcrshcc Oak Park. 

K \V Meinnes BeUiderc 
E \V Fiegcnbaum Edv.'ards\nie. 
Charles E Humiston Chicago 
L Green Peona, 

John S Nagel Chicago 
William Allen Puae> Chicago 
T O Freeman Mattoon 
Charles J \\ halen Chicago 
E P Sloan Bloomington 

TNT3IANA 

£ M Sfaanklin Hammond 
Albert E Bulson Jr Ft Wayne. 
HaiT> Elliott Brazil 
Da\ia Ross Indianapolis. 

IOWA 

K-ANSAS 

J F Haasi^ Kansas Cit> 

F A Carmichael Osaw-atomie. 
Alfred O Donnell Ellsworth. 

KENTUCKY 

H A DaMdson Louisvfllc 
A T iIcCormack, Louis\nIIe. 
Ir\m Abell LoinsviBc 

LOUISIANA 

Blackshear New Orleans. 
W H Sceraann New Orleans, 

MAINE 

Bertram L, Bryant Bangor 
Frank Y Gilbert Portland. 


NEVADA 

Horace J Brown Reno 

NEW HAAIPSHIRE 
D £ Sulli\an Concord. 


NEW JERSEY 
John F Hagcrt> Newark 
Hcn^ B Costill Trenton 
W nlair Stewart, Atlantic Citj 

NEW ilEXTCO 
H A. Miller, Clo\i5. 


N"EW YORK 
E Eliot Harris Ncv\ Aork 
Daniel S Doughertj New Aork. 
Tames N Vandcr Veer Albanj 
N B Van Ettcn New York 
J Richard Kevin Brooklyn 
( eorge A. Leitner Picrraont 
Omn S Wightman, New Aork. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
M. L. Stevens Asheville. 
W D Tames Hamlet. 

J G Murphj Wilmington 

NORTH DAKOTA 
E A Praj, Valle> Citj 
OHIO 


OKLAHOALA 
McLain Rogers Clinton. 
W Albert Cook, Tulsa. 

E S Lain Oklahoma City 


OREGON 


PENNSA LVANHA 
Charles C Cracraft Cla>svil]e 
J N Hunsberger Nomstowm 
William H AIa>er Pittsburgh 
John. A Campbell WilhatnsiKirt.. 
Arthur E Crow Unioutown. 



Pun\suta\snty 
Orhndo H Pcttj, Philadelphia 
Walter F Donaldson Pittshureh 
J Norman Henr\. Philadelphia 
Samuel P Mengel. Wilkes Barre 

RHODE ISLAND 
Roland Hammond, Proaidence 
SOUTH C VROLINA 
J H Cannon Charleston 

SOUTH D\KOT V 
R L Murd>, Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE 

J A Witherspoon, Nasheille 

TEX \S 
T W Burns Cucro 
A C Scott, Temple 
C M Rosser, Dallas 

UT\H 

E III Neher, Salt Lake Citj 
VERMONT 

William G Ricker, St Johnsburj 
VIRGINIA 

Southgate Leigh, Norfolk 
Stuart AleGuire, Richmond 
John W Preston, Roanoke 


the WASHINGTON- SESSION 


WASHINGTON 
Frederick Epplen, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Henri P Linsz, Wheeling 
James R Bloss, Huntington 

WISCONSIN 
Joseph F Smith, Wausau 
J Dodd, Ashland 
H M Brown, Milwaukee 

WYOMING 
ALASK V 
H \WAII 

ISTHMI \N CANAL ZONE 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Carmelo Reyes, Manila 

PORTO RICO 

GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
United States Army, Joseph F 
Siler 

United States Naey, Dudley N 
Carpenter 

lilted States Public Health 
Service W F Draper 


delegates from the sections 

nT/-in -_ 


JOUK A M A 
April 16, 1927 


PR \CTICE OF MEDICINE 
Henry A Christian, Boston 

SURGERY, GENERAL AND 

abdominal 

Urban Maes, New Orleans 
OBSTETRICS. GYNECOLOGY 
vnd abdominal 

SURGERY 

John O Polak, Brooklyn 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

^ H Wilder, Chicago 

laryngology, otology 
vnd rhinology 

Burt R Shurly, Detroit 

diseases of children 

Isaac A Aht, Chicago 

PHARMACOLOGY AND 

therapeutics 

Paul D White, Boston 

P-ETHOLOGY AND 

physiology 

D J Davis, Chicago 


Nervous and aientm 
diseases 

^ Moine®, IDc 

dermatology and 

SYPMLOLOGY 

Howard Fox, New lork 

PREVENTIVE AND INDUS 
trial MEDICINE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
W S Leathers, Nashville, Tena. 

UROLOGY 
A L. Chute, Boston 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 
H W Orr, Lincoln, Neb 

GASTROENTEROLOGY AND 
PROCTOLOGY 
Frank Smithies, Chicago 

RADIOLOGY 

James T Case, Battle Creek, 
Mich 



WASHINGTON 

The Nation's Capital as the Convention City 


The American Medical Association meets this year in the 
capital of the nation after an interval of fifty-seven years 
In 1870, five years after the close of the Civil War, the city 
had a population of 131,700 Now it is considerably more 
than half a million The capital of the United States is one 
of the few capitals of the world created for the purpose Its 
site, a peninsula jutting into the Potomac River and sur¬ 
rounded by an amphitheater of hills, was occupied bv woods 
or farms during the entire colonial history of the country, 
and did not really exist as a place until seven years after the 
Revolutionary War In 1790, as the result of a bargain 
made by Alexander Hamilton at a dinner arranged by Thomas 
Jefferson for the purpose, the location of the contemplated 
capital city was fixed for ten years at Philadelphia, and then 
permanently on the Potomac Jefferson engineered the scheme 
and secured its adoption by agreeing with Hamilton that the 
Revolutionary War debts should be assumed by the federal 
government instead of by the states Congress passed the 
enabling act m 1790, charging President Washington with the 


responsibility of selecting the exact location of the territory, 
which was to be 10 miles square and under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Congress Under the terms of the act, Wash¬ 
ington was required to locate the capital on the Potomac 
River, somewhere between the Anacostia River and the 
Conogochengne, a small stream flowing into the Potomac, 
100 miles away Washington selected the location as it is 
at present on a part of the river just 12 miles aboie his 
home at Mount Vernon 

HOW WASHINGTON SELECTED WASHINGTON 

Until the Father of his Country was of middle age, the site 
of the greatest capital of the greatest nation m the iiorld 11 as 
a partly cultivated amphitheater surrounded by j 

wooded hills and swamps As a young man Washington 
frequently sailed by the site in his sloop on us , 

Georgetown It is said that on these excursions he deie p 
the fascination for the picturesque locality that in uce ^ 
later to lend his great influence in favor of its se ec ion. 














\otrwE 
\luce& lo 


THE Ir ISIII Y(77 O V SESSION 


IiL tatkcd Ills wI) up slrcuii, In, iii'i\ Ii’i\u pictured iii Ills 
minds Lje grent huildiiigs ot nrcIiitLCtural Iiciut) and propor¬ 
tion adorning tlio^c pki'ant lulls, wide aeciiues and streets 
inter ccting in all directions He dreamed, perhaps a \ista 
ot the future nations seat ot Kosernnient TliC'e dreams two 
ot Ills intimate irieiids, letierson and Madison, shared liter 
with cgual cnthusiasin \\ ashingtoii I argaiiieel with the 
scienteeii landowners whose properties eateiided Iroin the 
Anacostia Ri\er to Kock Creek and trom the Potom le Ri\er 
to the range ot hills now marked h} Plorida \\enne which 
MS to be the northern boundare ot the contemplated cit\ 
One of these landowners was a canin Seotchnian, Da\> 
Burns Bums’ cottage which still stood iii the nieiiiorj of 
manj now Ining, was located at ''e\eiiteenth Street and the 
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lost his temiier and said, ‘‘Had not the federal cit> been laid 
out here \ou would have died a poor tobacco planter” 

\j moil Burns is said to have retorted, ‘an had je nae 
married the widow Custis wi a’ her naggers je would a been 
a land survevor and a dom poor one at that” 

Washington arose and started to go, then turning, he said 
empluticall}, ‘I have selected jour larni, Mr Burns, as a 
part ot the lederal citj, and the government wdl take it 
under the right of eminent domain Xow, it will be better 
for vou to enter into an amicable agreement I will ask jon 
for the last time on what terms jou will surrender jour land ” 
Burns must have noticed the determined expression on the 
I residents lace and saw that he vv is dealing with a will 
power as strong as his own He knew what confiscation 



71 'er public buiWng thT P Washingtons 

r'''^‘=analabaster I Union, shines 

fwt Washington camriii % ‘liat Presi- 

'’/ee Davy Burnr^ers^na l '" “P ^'• 0 ™ Blount Vernon 

^fused at first to relinnio n ^ ^ obstinately 

Washington Tdll ' P^°- 

bench near the Sr Seated on a 

“^bBCountrj attemnted 

jbe benefits that wouW ar ‘be irascible Bums of 

on the prescribed tr surrendering his 

Bums Sd n / ^^S“”=nts of the 

>nk people here are ‘I suppose jou 

jour null as pure^nm^ to take every grist that comes 


meant, so he qmcUj replied, ‘Your Excellencv T w.II 

THE PLANNING OF THE CITY 

.on to de..g„ ,h. Jr H "'“I'"''- 

once comprehensive and attrarT.ve a s 
phjsical features of the land feffe’ adapted to the 

vision and artistic refinement tn ir ^ culture, 

part in the planning L’Enfant°s^nT sjmpathetic 

the French citj of Versailles and ^ on 

of Babjion, with striking focal ^ °tt the ancient city 
triangles), radiating avenLs a^d (squares, circles, 

public buildings as should and Idd'spositions of the 
®"semble in which every part’hf^ ^ dazzling and 
with the rest But L’Enfant’s n 1 ?n t ^ ^ organic relations 
he did not live to see his great fed° ^'i”" ^ dream, 

than from a straggling village wh^'n'he dTed°m^“^T 
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THE WASHINGTON SESSION 


Jour A ir ^ 
April 193; 


L Enfant, like many geniuses, had so many eccentricities of 
cnaracter that he soon involved himself in disputes with the 
commissioners, which led to his resignation Indignantly 
lie refused to accept the generous financial offer which Wash¬ 
ington insisted he should take, with the result that for a 
quarter of a century—old, infirm, attired in a long coat with 
brass buttons, a bell-crowned hat and knobbed cane—he 
made almost daily pilgrimages to the Houses of Congress m 
a sad and futile attempt to recover his allowance He died 
a pauper, and was buried by a kind friend on his farm near 
the city winch he had imagined Within recent years his 
grave was found after a searcli and the body transferred to 
a costly sarcophagus in Arlington—a monument whose cost 
would have enabled him to spend his sad and declining years 
111 affluence instead of in penury and want 

Washington believed firmly that the Potomac River was 
destined to become the future commercial highway between 
the East and the kliddle West The development of rail¬ 
roads changed the situation Washington, instead of a com¬ 
mercial metropolis of the republic, has developed into its 
political, social and artistic center 

BUILDING THE WHITE HOUSE 

The Capitol and White House were tlie first buildings 
started, the former begun by Thornton, the latter by Hoban 
Many persons are curious to know why the President’s man¬ 
sion is called the White House Built originally of Virginia 
treestone, it had a sandstone color V’hen the British soldiery 
set fire to it in 1S14, at the time of their invasion, its exterior 
became so blackened that, when restored, its walls were 
painted white and it was given the name White House, which, 
by general consent, has been its designation ever since 

The cornerstone of the White House was laid m 1792, 
that of the Capitol in 1793 In tlie summer of ISOO, the 
entire force of government clerks, 123 in number, with all 
the government paraphernalia, moved from Philadelphia to 
Washington 

The President’s palace, as it was called then, was not 
entirely completed when President John Adams and Mrs 
Adams moved in Mrs Abigail Adams wrote entertaminglj 
and wittily of the lack of accommodations, and described how 
she hung the clothes lines, for drying clothes, in the famous 
East Room It was impossible to get wood for the fire, 
though the White House was surrounded by a forest “4nd 
yet,” she wrote “it is a beautiful spot, capable of any improve¬ 
ment, and the more I view it the more I am delighted with it” 

EARLY DAYS IN WASHINGTON 

Pennsylvania Avenue was a mud hole covered with bushes 
There was a hotel east of the Capitol with accommodations 
so limited that only the Speaker of the House had an apart¬ 
ment to himself Many of the members found quarters in 
Georgetown, now a part of the capital city, and rode to and 
from the Capitol in coaches 

Washington was called the “City of Magnificent Distances,” 
a phrase applied to it sarcastically in the early part of the 
last century because of the great distances between the houses, 
which were scattered over a wide area, with bad roads and 
sometimes even forests between Many shafts of ridicule 
were hurled at the new city in the same epoch A witty 
Frenchwoman referred to Washington as a ‘city of streets 
without houses,” and at the same time she referred to 
Georgetown as a “city of houses without streets” 

Tom Moore, the Irish poet, visited Washington during 
Jefferson’s first administration and wrote some satirical 
verses about the new city which have been much quoted In 
order to appreciate the lines fully one must know that a man 
by the name of Pope settled in the middle of the seventeenth 
century on what became Capitol Hill and called his place 
“Rome” The creek which passed through the city and 
flowed along the foot of Capitol Hill he called the Tiber 
The lines generally quoted are 

In fancy now below the twilight gloom 
Come let me lead thee o’er this modern Rome 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi how 
And what uas Goose Creek once is Tiber now 
This famed metropolis where fancy sees 
Squares m morasses obelisks in trees. 


J''“''^hng fools and gazeteers adorn 
WUh shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn 
\\ ho naught hut wood and Jefferson the> see. 
Where streets should run and sages ought to be. 


-: ‘ ” “•"“"‘si'Jii nave long since lost their 

point The capital of the nation is now a beautiful cit) one 
of the most beautiful in the world, universallj admired’and 
praised It is difficult for most people ever to leave it once 
they have resided within its bounds and come under the 
influence of the magic spell 


AFTER THE CIVIL W VR 

Washington took on a tremendous growth during and after 
tlie Civil War The city became transformed In 1878 a 
new form of government was inaugurated, by which the con 
stitutional provision giving Congress exclusive jurisdiction 
over the seat of government acquired an absolute meaning 
Taxes were paid into the federal treasury, and tw ice the 
amount so collected might be appropriated by Congress to 
pay the expenses of civil government on the fair tlieorv that 
half the property of the District of Columbia was the public 
property of the nation This financial feature of the so-called 
Organic Act of 1878 has been recently modified so that tlie 
government of the United States pays less than half the cost 
of running the government of the District of Columbia The 
right to vote, taken away from the citizens of the capital in 
1878, has never been restored Perhaps the American people 
would change this if they appreciated that the right of 
suffrage, for which their forefathers fought, is denied without 
any just reason to more than half a million of their fellow 
citizens—denied to them as a punishment for inhabiting the 
capital of the United States 


LOOKING Ot'ER THE CITY 


The visitor arriving at Union Station should walk out on 
the Plaza, south of the station, and get a view of the beauti¬ 
ful dome of the Capitol, surmounted by the Goddess oi 
Liberty During the first half century, the Capitol did not 
have the dome that now charms the eye When the Civil 
War came, it was just springing into shape President 
Lincoln commanded that work on it should not stop, and it 
was carried on continuously during that struggle It con 
tains 9,000,000 pounds of bottled iron plates Its pearly white 
ness IS due to the fact that more than 4,000 pounds of paint 
are spread on it every few years, the job requiring thirty-five 
men for three months Figures are sometimes tiresome, but 
It may be interesting to note that the Capitol building is more 
than 700 feet long, covers more than 150,000 square feet and, 
including the grounds, cost more than §25,000,000 Stagger 
ing as this figure really is, it is to be noted that if tlx 
German war reparations debt were to be paid in Capitol 
buildings and grounds, it would require more than a thousand 
of them The bronze figure surmounting the dome, the Statue 
of Freedom, usually called the Goddess of Liberty, weighs 
15,000 pounds and was placed in position when the Capitol 
was completed in 1863, during the midst of the strife of tlx 


hvil War 

If the visitor is sufficiently robust, a climb up the sfair- 
0 the top of the dome will well repay him There is no 
levator On the way up he may obtain a close view of tlx 
londerful but incomplete frescoes of Brumidi and Costaggmi 
talian painters, both of whom died while working on thesi. 
ecorations Once at the top, he may look out, with an 
nobstructed vision, on the beautiful panorama of the cil) 
nd its encircling hills and silvered waters, along "i 
venues radiating from the Capitol like the spokes ot a 
rheel The visitor to the Capitol building should walk t 
ae center of the rotunda, from which point he mav loo 
arough a long corridor to the south, and if Perchance Lo 
ress IS in session, he may see the Speaker of the ■ 
Ir Longworth, in the chair I" ‘^e opp°site direcuo, 
irough an equal vista, he may see the Vice President of 
Jiiited States, Mr Dawes, presiding over the Senate h 

particularly fortunate, he may witness the ^ P 1 

ourt of the United States, with the distinguished and gv- 
hief Justice, Mr Taft, pass before him m ^ 

pward to the center of the great dome, one behoKb 
rumidi canopy portraying the apotheosis of Uas mg 
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in the^cjTT^r^’ Greeley and Andrew Johnson served 

and Tolin Here Henry Qay welcomed Lafayette 

t 5.ip sr 

floor marks the spot where he fell 
Few persons know that under the rotunda is a tomb It 
empty, however It was intended to be the sepulcher l\ 


THE WASHINGTON SESSION 


Joe, AM A 
Apsil 16_ 1927 

At Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth . . 

a nest of public buildings clustered togethS and TceH 
well as backed by beautiful parks In hf center of t.'' 
group IS the famous and histone White House It ' 
dent’s mansion To the east is the m 

the west IS the State, War and Navy Buildm^"''"'^’ 
Hurmg the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt the Wlw» 
House was enlarged, remodeled in parts and cerll f 

oTther'^ practical and esthetic senses The cost 

of these improvements was nearly half a million dollars Th! 
principal additions made at the Le were the long tLs o„ 
e east and west which, without detracting frora^the bSutv 
tro?^ structure, have given much more room for the 

^ansaction of the voluminous business of the chief executne 
The original White House constructed by Hobson had wings 



Washington, but the fates decreed otherwise, and the remains 
of the Father of his Country rest at Mount Vernon 

ALONG PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
From the Capitol to the White House will usually be 
through Pennsylvania Avenue Pennsylvania Avenue! There 
IS no street in any city of our great country so entitled to 
distinction in history as this It has borne the footprints of 
every president and vice president of our republic, also that 
of every senator and representative in Congress, every cabi¬ 
net officer, supreme judge and ambassador Every inaugural 
procession beginning with Jefferson’s has paraded along its 
famous way Think of the thousands of persons distinguished 
in our country’s history, and the millions of American citizens 
who have gazed along its historic vista All the messages 
and documents back and forth between the Capitol and the 
White House for a century, and more, have been carried 
over It Along it have passed the funeral corteges of three 
martyred presidents 


for offices and servants’ quarters, but these were not restored 
in the reconstruction following the burning by the British 
in 1814 The street in front of the White House, really a 
part of Pennsylvania Avenue, is sometimes called Executive 
Avenue, and separates the mansion from LaFayette Square 
This beautiful park, in the earliest days of the city, was a 
parade ground In 1796, the Washington Artillery Company 
paraded on it, and when the Father of his Country retired 
from office, in 1797, and passed through Washington, a salute 
of sixteen guns rvas fired by this company here In those 
days the beautiful park with its statues was an open nc 
The Treasury and State, War and Navy Building arc on 
ground originally occupied by executive buildings long since 
gone and forgotten When the government moved to V\ asn- 
ington in 1800, the Treasury Department was the largest 
executive branch of the government and had seventy c er 
in all, quite a contrast to its present thousands The 
building was completed in 1841 Almost every stranger 
the city visits the Treasury to see the girls counting > 
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mona \slnch lia^ Ixtn brou!>Iit, about n million dollar;, worth 
at a timt, m stci.1 tncastd wagons, guarded bj armed mes- 
seneer^, iroin the place ot its minuiaclure, the Bureau ot 
Engratlng and Printing The tlestruettou ot old worn out 
monev and Ub reduetuin to pulp in the steel grinders la an 
interesting siglu 

The State, War and \ i\) Budding is the largest building 
m tile world constructed eUtireU ot granite It cost mor- 
than ^10,000,0t0 

THE W \SH1NCT0\ MOM MLNT 
Looking south oser the Ellipse iroin the south bounds ot 
the White House, a colossal obelisk oi marble and granite 
IS seen raising its glistening peak, to the skies the W aslimg- 
ton Monument This shait is adnuttedK the greatest pitee 
o£ masonre lU the world It is a colossal obelisk ot m iin- 


900 steps winds Its wa> to the top, which is seldom negotiated 
e\eei)t lor the purpose ot descent The elevator takes seven 
iniiuues to ascend Lroin tlie top, a beautiiul view ma> be 
obtlilted tlirough the si\ windows 

Tilt LINCOLN MEMORIVL 

Directl> west ot the monument, and m lull view irom the 
grassy luuuiit oil winch the memorial to the Lather ot his 
Couiurj inajeslicallj mounts to the clouds, is another and 
more recentl> built memorial to one ot the nation s heroes, 
tile niirt^red President Lincoln The \nieican people, said 
Tatt waited liit> vears for a national memorial to \braham 
Lmcohi \ isible m its distant beaut> from the Capitol, whose 
great dome tvpifies the Lnioii which he saved, seen in all 
Its grandeur irom krlington where lie the nations honored 
dead who lell m the conlhct. Lnion and Conicderate alike, 



moth proportions majestic in its simplicitj It is the lottiest 
memorial in the world, and the most costlj and imposing 
monument ever erected to man At the verj top is an 
aluminum pjramid, the point of which is 555 feet from the 
W IS said that a plumb line suspended from the top 
H * monument inside shows less than three-eighths inch 
enection The weight of the monument is more than 81000 
^ts foundation is constructed of solid granite blocks 
so feet square and 36 feet deep The monument bends a 
I ne from the heat of the sun striking its southern side This 
® cttion IS a few hundred thousandths of an inch to the 
north High winds are felt b\ it, rigid and massive as it is, 
"'^'"^hons of the earths crust are registered bj it 
ightnmg has struck the monument manj times but it is 
conducted to the earth through special interior columns 
provided for the purpose 

The cornerstone was laid m 1848 and, after many victssi- 
uoes the monument was completed in 1884 Its total cost 
Was about one and a quarter million dollars A staircase ot 


It marks the restoration of the brotherly love of the two sec¬ 
tions m this memorial of one who is as dear to the hearts of 
the South as to those oi the North ’ 

The Lincoln Memorial was under construction for a period 
of ten jears "The proportions of the memorial are so fine,” 
sajs Taft, ‘that its great mass and height and length and 
breadth are surpassed in its unitj ” The outside columns 
are Done, the inside Corinthian, the colossal figure ot 
Lincoln, m Georgia marble, by French, is overwhelmingly 
impressive One of the best of the distant views of the 
memorial is to be had from the heights of Arlington across 
the Potomac from the porch of the former home ot the 
illustrious General Robert E. Lee. 

lIOLNtT TEICSON AND ASLINGTOM 

Mount Vernon the tomb of Washington, is the Mecca of 
all -kmericans The quickest wav for visitors to reach it is 
bj the IVashington-Virgmia Radwaj 
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Arlington National Cemetery, with its new marble ampin- 
theater with a seating capacity of 5,000 people, its mansion, 
the home of the Lees, its Sylvan Temple, and above all its 
thousands of graves of known and unknown dead, will be a 
point of interest likely to attract many of the visitors, their 
tamilies and friends 

THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 

The Library of Congress, east of the Capitol and facing it, 
is housed in the largest and most elaborate library building 
in the world The building covers nearly 4 acres The 
stacks cover more than a iumdred miles of shelves The 
building was completed in 1897 at a cost of more than 
§6,000,000 The Library of Congress is the third largest 
library in the world, being exceeded only by the British 
Aluscuni, at London, and the Bibliothequc national, at Pans 
It contains more than 3,000,000 volumes The interior decora¬ 
tions arc perhaps more elaborate than any other of the many 
public buildings in Washington, and are well worth seeing 

There arc instances of educated people who, on visiting 
the wonder building for the first time, have shed tears at its 
beauty, but it remained for “Lo, tlie poor Indian,” to make 
a really cryptic tribute Many Indian tribes in full regalia 
of war paint, blankets and feathers visit the capital, and it 
is no uncommon sight to see them on Washington streets 
A “big chief” in blankets and his picturesque native costume 
had been shown through the library by some guide He stood 
outside looking up at the gold dome After having viewed 
It all in silence, he uttered “Man make it?” That was all, 
but a real tribute 


Jour A It A. 

April ifi, 1927 

Facing along Seventeenth Street on the west side soutli 
of Pennsylvania Avenue are several buildings of great bStv 
and importance These are the Corcoran Art Gallery, the 
Red Cross the Memorial Continental Hall and the Pm! 
American Union Buildings Obviously, it will be impossible 
^ describe in detail the beauty of these structures The 
Pan-American Union is particularly beautiful, and is by 
some considered the most remarkably exquisite structure of 
US size m the world. 

To give a list of all the places of interest m Washington 
where the visiting physicians and their friends might find 
edification and delight is impossible The time of the visitor 
will be necessarily limited and much circumscribed by the 
scientific program of the meeting There may be those, how- 
ever, who might find it particularly useful or pleasant to them 
to visit certain localities which are not mentioned Manj 
of course, will take “Seeing Washington” busses, and m this 
quick, diverting manner become acquainted with the lay of 
the land Other places of interest worth mentioning are the 
Post Office, Patent Office Buildings, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Rock Creek Park and Potomac Park, the 
Pension Office, the Naval Radio Station, the Department of 
Justice, the Weather Bureau, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Museum, the Army Medical Museum and Librarj, 
the Bureau of Fisheries, the National Academy of Science, 
the Naval Observatory, the Botanical Gardens, the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Government Bringing Office, Bolling 
Airplane Field, Fort Myer, the War College, the District 
Budding, the Public Library, the Carnegie Institute and the 
house where Lincoln died M Barton M D 


TRANSPORTATION 


RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON 
The passenger associations throughout the United States 
and Canada have authorized a rate of one and one-half fares 
for the benefit of members of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation and dependent members of their families who will 
attend the annual session at Washington To have tiie benefit 
of a return rate of one-balf fare, it will be necessary for each 
member to secure a CERTIFICATE from the railroad ticket 
agent when he purchases his ticket to Washington The 
CERTIFICATE must be certified to by the Secretary of the 
American Medical Association, which may be done at the 
Registration Bureau, to be located in the Auditorium m Wash¬ 
ington, and must then be validated by a representative of the 
railroads, who will be on duty from 8 30 a m to 5 30 p m, 
May 16 to 20 When the CERTIFICATE is so certified and 
validated, it will entitle its holder to purchase a return ticket 
to his home, over the same route traveled to Washington, at 
one-half fare If the ticket agent at the member’s home 

station does not have the CERTIFICATE, he will furnish 
information as to where it may be obtained 
The CERTIFICATE is not a receipt for money paid for a 
ticket, nor will a receipt entitle its holder to secure a return 
trip ticket at a reduced rate Be sure to ask the ticket agent 

for a CERTIFICATE „ u vr iv 

The dates of sale of tickets to Washington will be May U 

to 18, inclusive, in the territories of the Trunk Line Associa¬ 
tion, the New England Passenger Association, the Central 
Passenger Association, the Southeastern Passenger Associa¬ 
tion and the Eastern Lines of the Canadian Passenger 

Association In the territories of the Southwestern Passenger 
Association, of the Western Passenger Association, of the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, and of the Western 
Lines of the Canadian Passenger Association, the dates of 
sale of tickets from Arkansas, Illinois and Louisiana and from 
St Louis and Hannibal, Mo , and from Keokuk, Iowa, will 
be May 12 to 18, from Iowa, Kansas, Manitoba, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, northern Michigan, North Dakota, 
Ontario South Dakota, Saskatchewan and Wisconsin, and 
from Julesburg, Colo, May 11 to 17, from Alberta, Colorado. 
Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Uteh and Wyo¬ 
ming May 10 to 16, and from Arizona, British Columbi^ 
Cahl’ornia,^ Idaho, Nevada, Oregon and Washington, May 

6 to 12 


CERTIFICATES properly certified and validated will be 
honored for purchasing tickets for the return journey at 
one-half fare up to and including May 24, but will not be 
honored after that date No refund of fare will be made on. 
account of failure to present validated CERTIFICATE when 
purchasing return ticket The return ticket must be used 
over the same route as that traveled going to Washington 
Return tickets issued at the reduced rate will not be good on 
any limited tram on which such reduced fare transportation 
IS not honored 

When you purchase your ticket to Washington, secure from 
the railroad ticket agent a CERTIFICATE, which, when, 
properly certified to and validated at the Registration Bureau 
m the Auditorium at Washington, will entitle you to purcliase 
a return ticket to your home, over the same route traveled 
to Washington, at one-half the fare paid for your ticket to 
Washington 

To obtain certification and validation of these CERTIFI¬ 
CATES, you will not be required to go to the railroad station 
in Washington The necessary certification by the Secretary 
of the American Medical Assocation and validation by the 
representative of the railroads may be secured in the Audito¬ 
rium in Washington 

BE SURE TO ASK YOUR RAILROAD TICKET 
AGENT FOR A CERTIFICATE WHEN PURCHASING 
YOUR TICKET TO WASHINGTON 


SPECIAL TRAINS FROM CHICAGO 

The Chicago Medical Society and the Illinois State MeJicai 
Jociety have announced special trams to leave 
, m. Sunday, May IS, and Monday, May 16 These trams 
mil run over the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

automobile routes 

The most important current development in 
he extent to which the automobile ^ 

,f travel Washington has become the 
ourists and offers unusual advantages of a seaboard, 

ational nature Situated centrally on the Adantic ^ 
oncrete highways link the city with al^ sec 1 toun^t 

Well marked and “properly posted trails and 

hrough the surrounding countryside Many 
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their families will, no doubt, avail themselves of improved 
facilities and motor to the convention city With this idea m 
mind, several routes are suggested for the motorist Detail 
must of necessity be omitted 

Albany, N Y, is the natural centralization point for the 
New England states, thence to the cosmopolitan city of the 
world. New York, on to Philadelphia, the seat of the first 
Continental Congress and where many of the original Wash¬ 
ington relics may be found m addition to the Liberty Bell 
and the home of Betsy Ross This city is rich m the history 
of the Revolution Next is Baltimore one of the oldest cities 
111 the country, often referred to as the “Monumental City" 
Washington is but a brief hour and a half south 

From the West and Middle West, Indianapolis is the logical 
centralization citj', thence to Columbus, Ohio, Wheeling, 
\V Va , Hagerstown and Frederick, Md, and Washington 
The route is through a rich, historic section of the country, 
and over mountains unexcelled in the East for their beauty 
Gettysburg, where the great emancipator addressed the armies 
of the Union and where was fought the bloodiest battle of the 
Civil W^ar, and the battlefields of ‘Xntietam are but a few 
miles away Frederick is located on ground traversed by the 
armies of the North and the Souili, and it is here that the 
episode told in song and story between General Jackson and 
Barbara Fnetcliie was enacted Tiie motorist on this route 
passes through fertile farming lands, and through a section 


JouE A M 
Apsil 16 , 19 ’? 

where the altitude vanes from fifty feet above sea level 
VVashinglon to three thousand on some of the mount™ 1 , 
should begin at Atlanta, Ga, through 

bum Alexa^^^’ Petersburg, Richmond, Fredencfi- 

burg, Alexandria, and thence into Washington Vast planta¬ 
tions, where sixty years ago slaves worked in the white fiell 
of cotton abut the highways Diversified agricultural activi¬ 
ties vvdl offer interest to the tourist Richmond, the capital of 
the Confederacy and the place where Gen Robert E Lee 
planned the fight of the South, may be visited en route For 
the states of Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, members 
should centralize on Nashville as a pivot From Nashville to 
ICnowiIle, Tenn, Bristol, Va, and thence over the Lee High 
way through the Shenandoah Valley, the route offers many 
advantages Along this highway is Natural Bridge, Luray 
Caverns and the famous city of Staunton Every inch of the 
valley route has its war story to relate At the head of the 
valley lies Harpers Ferry and the winding Potomac River 
For those members of the central states and Kentucky, the 
route through Cincinnati and then to Columbus, Ohio, to join 
the route from the midwest is highly desirable 
The advantage of having your car while m Washington 
cannot be estimated Within a radius of thirty miles of the 
city many natural shrines can be visited Alexandria, Mount 
Vernon, Annapolis, and other equally histone places may be 
visited within a few hours 


REGISTRATION 


The Bureau of Registration will be located m the Washmg- 
ton Auditorium, New York Avenue, Twentieth and E streets 
Members of the Committee on Registration of the Local Com¬ 
mittee of Arrangements will he on hand to assist those who 
desire to register 

A branch postoffice in charge of government postoffice offi¬ 
cials will be opened for the convenience of visitors and an 
information bureau will he operated in connection with the 
Bureau of Registration 


Who May Register 

Only Fellows, Affiliate, Associate and Honorary Fellows, 
and Invited Guests may register and take part in the work 
of the sections Fellows of the Scientific Assembly are those 
who have, on the prescribed form, applied for Fellowship, 
subscribed to The Journal, and paid their Fellowship dues 
for the current year The annual Fellowship dues provide a 
subscription to The Journal for one year Fellowship cards 
are sent to all Fellows after pa 3 ment of annual dues, and 
these cards should be presented at the registration window 
Any who have not received cards for 1927 should secure them 
at once by writing to the American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Members m Good Standing Elig ble to Fellowship 
Members in good standing in county medical societies ttc 
members of state associations and of the American J 
Association All members m good standing are eligil 
Fellowship in the Scientific Assembly, and may qual 
Fellows after reaching Washington, hut it will be far 
to qualify before leaving home m order that pocket card 
be secured and brought to Washington so that registratio 
be more easily and more promptly effected Application f . 
may be had on request j 

Subscribers to The Journal who have not received pot 
cards for 1927 should write to the ' mencan Medical Assot 
tion for application blanks an > ation furtl. 


uirements 

Register 

'ellows living m Washington, 

0 are in Washington on Monda) 
as early as possible The nam 
the first day will appear in the 
y, and this will enable visiting phys 
:y have registered 
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who 

tm 




Suggestiona That Will Facilitate Registration 
Fellows should fill out completely tlie spaces on both sec¬ 
tions of the front of the lAnte registration card, which will 
be founu m the tables in front of the Registrahon Bureau 
Physicians who desire to qualify as Fellows should fill out 
completely the spaces on both sections of the front of the 
blue registration card, and sign the application on the back 
These blue cards also will be found on the tables 
Entries on the registration cards should be written plainlj, 
or printed, as the cards are given to the printer to use as 
“copy” for the Daily BulUtni 

1 Fellows who have their pocket cards with them can be 
registered with little or no delay They should present the 
filled out white registration card, togetlier with their pocket 
cards, at one of the window's marked “Registration by Pocket 
Card ” There the clerk will compare the two cards, stamp 
the pocket card and return it, and supply the Fellow with a 
copj of tile official program and other printed matter of 
interest to those attending the annual session 

2 Those Fellows who have forgotten their pocket cards 
should present the filled in while registration card at the 
window marked “Paid—No Card” The work of registration 
at this window will be conducted as rapidlv as possible, but 
the necessity of finding the Fellow’s name on the Fellowship 
roster may ocriipv a considerable time and will occasion 

who neglect to bring their pocket cards 

1927 dues are unpaid should present 
tion card with the amount of hii 
■» of the windows marked “Cash 
ic dvlay, but the work of register- 
' as possible. 

assist in registering it those 
II file their applications 
‘”‘ectlj to the American 
-rn Street, Chicago, so 

-it later than April 
.ril 28 will be gnen 
•ket card mav not 
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and sign tin. fonnal application printed on the reverse side. 
It IS sukgesle'd tlm those v\ho appl> for rellonsliip at Wash¬ 
ington sliall provide tliemsehcs, before leaving home, with 
certitieates signed bv the secretaries of their state associa¬ 
tions, attesting that thc> arc members in good standing in state 


and counts branches of the organization A stale membership 
card for 1927 will be acceptable The certificate or member¬ 
ship card should be presented along with the filled in blue 
registration card at the window m the registration booth 
marked ‘Applicants for rdiowsiiip” 


MAP OF WASHINGTON 



KEY TO CHAET 


1 Arrow indicates directioti to Ar 

cadia AucJitonuin 

2 Home of the Medical Society of 

the Distnct of Columbia. 

3 Concordia Church 

“i j^epartment of the Interior 

5 Weather Bureau 

6 Lincoln Memorial 

7 \a\y Building 

8 Auditorium 

tE Commerce 

10 Powhatan Hotel 
^™cncan Automobile Assn. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art 

13 ^encan lied Cross 

Me^nal Continental Hall (Hall 
of the Daughters of the Atner 
lean Revolution) 

11 Amencnn Umon 

*6. State W ar and Navy Building 


17 U S C^urt of (^ims 
15 ilaydowcr Hotel 

19 Grafton Hotel 

20 Cairo Hotel 

21 Scottish RUe Temple 

22 Carnegie Institute 

23 Gordon Hotel 

24 I^Fayettc Hotel 

25 Lee House 

26 The Burlington 

27 Medical Saeoce Bunding 
28, Department of Justice 

29 Franklin Square Hot^ 

30 The Shorchiun 

31 Internal Revenue Bureau 

32 tj S Treasury 

33 Washington Hotel 

34 Occidental Hotel 

35 WOlard Hotel 


37 Distnct Bunding 

38 Hamilton Hotel 

39 Masonic Temple 

40 Sterling Hotel 

41 Washington Monument 

42 Bureau of Engraving & Pnnting 

43 Department of Agriculture 

44 Smithsonian Institution 

45 National Museum 

46 Post Office Department 

47 The Raleigh Hotel 

48 Harnnrton Hotel 

49 Medical Museum 

50 Center Market 

51 U S Patent Office 

52 Omegie Library 

53 Logan Hotel 

54 U S Pension Office 

55 U S Court House 


56 Metropolitan Hotel 

57 National Hotel 

58 St, James Hotel 

59 Driscoll Hot^ 

60 Grace Dodge Hotel 

61 Continental Hotel 

62 C4pitol Park Hotel 

64 Government Printing Office 

65 City Post Office BuUding 

66 Senate Office Building 

67 Congress Hall Hotel and Po¬ 

tomac Hotel 

69 House Office Building 

70 Congressional Library 

71 George Washington Universiti 

Medical Scho^ 

72 Gw^ctown University Medical 

73 Carlton Hotel 

74 Annapolis Hotel 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 

The Local Committee on Transportation has arranged for 
bus service, at special rates, for the features on the program 
and for special trips to points of interest in and around 
Washington Flat rates have been arranged for taxicab 
services from hotels to the Auditorium and to golf courses 


1KATION OF ALUMNI SOCIETIES 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Berause of 4e limited space available m the Washington 
Auditorium, only one registration booth wiU be provided for 
toe repstrabon of members of alumni sociebes and other in¬ 
dependent organizations 
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WASHINGTON HOTELS 

Following IS a list of the hotels of Washington In writing 
for hotel reservations, state whether a single or double room 
IS desired, whether a room with or without a bath is wanted 
and, if possible, the time of expected arrival Those who 
intend to go to Washington should make reservations imine- 


JovH A M A. 

Apkil 16, 1927 


Hn!? J .u of the Committee on 

Hotels, reports that, while there will be amole acenmmnri 

tions It IS desirable that reservations be made at the earliest 
possible time Communications concerning hotel reservations 
should be sent to Dr J A Talbot, Willard Hotel, Washington. 
Leading Hotels of Washington 


Single 


Nome and Address 

Annapolis 

llth to 12tb on H Stieot 
Arlington 

Vermont Ave at K & 15th 
streets 
Blaokstone 

101(5 Seventeenth Street, N W 
Burlington 

1120 Vermont Avenuo 
Cairo 

1015 Q Street 
Capitol Park 

North Capitol and E streets 
Chastleton 

Sixteenth Street at B Street 


Colonial 

i'lltecnth and HI streets 
Congress Halt 

New Jersey Ave near Capitol 


Without With 
Bath 


Double 


$200 

$200 
-2 60 

J2 50 
-3 00 


Bath 

$3 00 
-3.50 

?6 00 
-COO 


J3S0 
-1 00 

$2 50 

-too 

$3 00 
-I 00 

$300 
-3 50 


Without With 


Bath 


Bath 
$150 
-6 00 
$700 
-8 00 


$3 00 

$3 00 
-3 50 

$1 00 
-6 00 


$2 00 


$3 00-3 50 


Continental 

North Capitol, between D 
and E streets 

Be Sales Chambers for Men 
1735 Do Sales Street 


$2 50 

$2 00 
-2 50 


$3 00 
-3 50 
$3 00 
-i 50 


$100 

$300 
-1 00 


$5 00 
-7 00 

$5 00 
-7 00 


$7 00 


(Quotes a Oat rata of $2 50 a man, 
double and triple) 


Driscoll 

1st and B streets 

$1 50 
-2 60 

$3 50 

$3 00 
-4 50 

$6 00 


Ebbitt 

H Street at Tenth 


$3 00 


$5 00 
-6 00 


Everett 

1730 H Street, N W 

$2 

00 

$4 00 


Fairfax 

Hlassaehusctts Avenue at 2l3t 
Street 





$4 0fr$5 00 

Franklin Square 

14tb and K streets 

$2 60 

$3 60 

$4 00 

$5 00 
-600 


Grace Dodge 

North Capitol and E streets 

$2 50 
-3 00 

$3 00 
-4 00 

$4 00 
-5 00 

$5 60 
-800 

$12 00 Each 
extra per¬ 
son, $1 60 

Grafton 

Connecticut Avenuo and 

De Sales Street 

$2 50 
-4 00 

$3 50 
-6 00 

$1 00 
-0 00 

$5 00 
-8 00 


Hamilton 

llth and K streets 


$4 00 
-7 00 


$6 00 
-10 00 

$20 00 

Harrington 
llth and E streets 

$3 00 
and up 

$3 60 
-4 60 

$4 00 
-6 00 

$5 00 
-8 00 


Houston 

910 B Street, H W 


$2 50 
-3 00 


$2,50 each 
person 

LaFayette 
lOtU and I streets 


$1 00 
-6 00 


$8 00 
-800 

$1000- 
12 00 

Lee House 

16th and L streets 


$3 60 
-6 00 


$6 00 
-10 00 

$12.00 


Slagle 


Double 


Suite 


$8 00-$10 00 


Without With 
Bath Bath 
$2 00 


$3 00 

•4 00 each person 
$0 00 $3 00 and np 
-8 00 each person 

$4 00 $0 00$1000 

-COO 

$5 00 
-7 00 

$4 00 $2 00 each 

-S 00 person, i 
persons to 
suite of 
2 rooms 


$3 00 

$4 00 
-6 00 

$5 00 
- 12.00 
$3 00 


$2.00 $3 00 


$2 00 


$3 00 
-3 60 


Name and Address 

Logan 

Iowa Circle 
Martinique 

1211 Sixteenth Street 
Mayflower 

Connecticut Avenue 
Meridian Mansions 


Metropolitan 

615 Pennsylvania Avenue 

National __ 

6th Street and Pennsylvania ^ 50 
Avenue 

Oocldental 

Pennsylvania Avenue 
Parkslde 
1338 I Street 


Portland 

Vermont Avenue and 14tb 
Street 

Potomac $2.00 $3 00 

New Jersey Avenue and 
O Street, S E 

Powhatan 

iSth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Raleigh 

12th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Roosevelt 

16th and V streets 

SL lames 

6th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Stoneleigh Court 

Connecticut Avenue and h 
Street (American Plan) 

Tlldea Hall $3 00 

Connecticut Avenue at TJiden 

Wardmaa Park 

Connecticut Avenue and 
Woodley Eoad 

Washington 

15th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Willard 

14tb Street and Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue 

Winston 

Plrst Street and Pennsyl 
vanla Avenue 


Without With 


$3 00 
-4 00 


$160 
-3 00 

$6 00 
and up 


$3 00 
and up 

$2 00 
-2 60 


$4 00 
-6 00 

$4 00 
-6 00 

$4 00 
-6 00 

$3 JO 


$6 50 
and up 


$5 00 


$5 00 
-8 00 

$5 00 
-8 00 

$2 50 
-3 00 


Bath 

Bath 

Suite 

$3 00 

$4 00 



$6 00 
-9 00 

$10 00- 
12.00 


$7 00 
-15 00 

$18.00- 
25 00 


$4 00 
-BOO 

$7 00-900 

$4 00 

$6 00 
-700 


$3 00 
-3 50 

$5 00 
-6 00 

$8 06 for 

4 persons 


$3 06 for 

1 person 
$3 00-600 lot 

2 persons 

$3 50 

$4 60 


$3 JO 
and up 

$4 50 
and up 



$600 
-9 00 

$10 co¬ 
ts DO 

$4 00 
-6 00 

$5 00 
-10 00 

$12 co¬ 
la 00 


$5 00 
-8 00 

$7 Oh¬ 
io 00 

$3.00 
-4 60 

$5 00 
-5 60 

$6 00- 
700 

$10 00 
and up 

$10 50 
and up 

$8 50 
and up 

$4 OO 
-SCO 



$8 00 

$15 00 


$8 00 
-12 00 

$2000- 
30 00 

$5 00 
and up 

$7 00 
-15 00 

$1800- 

22.00 

$3 JO 
-4 00 

$4 JO 
-6 00 

$2.60 and 

3 00 each 
person 


GOLFING TOURNAMENT 


The Thirteenth Tournament of the American Medical 
Golfing Association will be held at the Columbia Country Club, 
Washington, D C, Monday, May 16 Entries for this tourna¬ 
ment will close on May 1 All communications concerning 
the tournament should be addressed to Mr John Lorenzo 
Walter, 1507 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill, until May 1, 
after which date communications should be addressed to 
Pj- jj H Kerr, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Golf of 
the Local Committee of Arrangements, 1744 N Street, 

Washington , , j 

The Columbia Country Club boasts of a beautiful and 
interesting golf course, a real test of golf Here the open 
championship was held m 1922 There are many holes which 
afford numerous chances to use the wooden chibs The short 
holes will test the accuracy of the iron shots The greens 
in May will be beautiful, and will delight the Soljer^ 

The golf tournament will be conducted by Mr 
Sed McCleod, the club professional, a golfer of international 


reputation and a splendid sportsman There will be seven 
events A gorgeous trophy will be awarded the winner of 
each event The local committee will give a special prize to 
the visitor making the best low gross score for eighteen holes, 
and a useful remembrance to the runner-up Numerous 
smaller prizes will be distributed Following the tournament, 
a get together party in the form of a golf dinner will be he 
at the Columbia Country Club , 

The Chevy Chase Club, the Congressional Country uuu, 
the Washington Country Club, the Columbia ^ ' 

the Indian Spring Club, the Town and Country Clu,^^^ 
Argyle Club and the Bannockburn Club offer 
the use of their courses to the members of the 
Medical Association during the week of the annual 
These clubs are close to Washington and ^ are 

easily by taxi After arriving m the 
invited to call on any one of the members, if there is } 
the Golf Committee can do 
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THE WASHINGTON SESSION 


Joua A II 
Apkil 16, 1927 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The Subcommittee on Entertainments and the Subcommittee 
on Ladies’ Entertainments of the Local Committee of Arrange¬ 
ments have cooperated m preparing a splendid program Ad¬ 
mission to all entertainments will be by official badge secured 
at the Registration Bureau at the time of registration 

jMox\day, May 16 

Between the hours of 9 a m and 12 m, ladies are invited to 
visit the Corcoran Art Gallery, the Pan American Building 
the Jiteniorial Continental Hall (D A R ) and the Octagon 
House where the Treaty of Ghent wns ratified Local com¬ 
mittees wall be on hand to w'elcome visiting ladies 
Betw cell 1 30 and 2 p ni, wreaths wall be placed by officers 
of the American Hcdical Association on statues of Benjamin 
Rush, near the U S Naval Hospital, of Samuel Gross, m the 
ifall near the Army iledical itluseum and Library, and of 
Willi im Crawford Long, m the rotunda of the Capitol, on 
Lusts of W C Gorgas and Walter Reed, and on a painting of 
John S Billings, m the Armj Iilcdical Museum Visiting ladies 
are invited to attend these ceremonies 

From 1 to 3 p m, visitors will be w'elcoined at the Surgeon 
General’s Library and at the Army Medical iMuseum 
From 2 to 3 p m, the Walter Reed Hospital will be open 
to visitors 

At 3 p m there will be a pilgrimage to Mount Vernon 
Wreaths wall be placed on the tomb of George Washington by 
the President of the American Jlcdical Association, and on the 
tomb of Martha Washington fay the President of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Jlount Vernon may be reached by boat leaving 
Seventh Street V’harf at 2 p m, or by electric cars leaving the 
station at Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, as 
■well as by sightseeing busses or private automobiles 

The President’s yacht, U S S Mavflotver, and the U S 
Navy Hospital Ship Relief will be open to visitors from 2 to 
4pm Visitors will be welcomed to the U S Navy Hospital 
Ship Relief at these hours each day during the session The 
Ilayflozaer and the Relief will be at the Navy Yard 

From 4 to 5 30 p m, the United States Marine Band wall 
give a concert at the United States Marine Barracks, and the 
Navj' Band will perform at the Navy Yard 
From 7 30 to 10 p m , the Congressional Library will be open 
to visitors, and a committee of local ladies will be on hand 
to welcome them This Library may be reached by Lincoln 
Park cars on Connecticut Avenue, or by Navy Yard cars on 
Pennsylvania Avenue The shrine of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States are to be 
found in the Congressional Library 


Tuesday, ^Iay 17 


The entertainment program for Tuesday provides for a 
visit to the Washington Monument and to the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing at Fourteenth and B streets, S W, be¬ 
tween the hours of 9 and 11 a m The Subcommittee on Ladies’ 
Entertainments will have representatives point out places of 
interest and give visitors information concerning the various 
departments of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

Between 11 a m, and 12 m, local ladies will meet visitors 
at the rotunda entrance to the Capitol and conduct a tour of 
inspection through this building, which, above all others, is 


interesting to American citizens 

From 10 a m to 12 m, St Elizabeth’s, the Government Hos¬ 
pital for the Insane, will welcome visitors 

At 1 30 p m, the ladies’ committee has arranged a visit to 
Arlington National Cemetery and the old home of General 
Robert E Lee Street cars at Twelfth Street and Pennsyl- 
-vania Avenue, sightseeing busses or private automobiles may be 

■used for this trip t ,.1 

At 2 30 p m, a wreath will be placed on the grave of the 
TTnknown Soldier by the President of the American Medical 
A^Sat"on Ma,or General Sn^merall, Clnef of Staff of .he 
TT A 'states Army will deliver an address at Arlington 

AmXltea”?•» 


(luring tJie World War amcic w 
Band and eminent vocal soloists 


- -.. ouiulbLb ± fie 

delivered by the Reverend Dr Joseph Sizoo 


^iicre win oe music by the Marine 
' The invocation will be 


Wednesday, May 18 

'The president and faculty of Georgetown University will be 
at home to Fellows and their wives at Georgetown College 
Thirty-Seventh and O streets NW, between tlie hours of 
4 30 and 6 p m Georgetown University may be reached b> 
Georgetown cars on F Street or Connecticut Avenue 
At 8 15pm, the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Medical Society 
of tile District of Columbia and the wives of local physicians 
will tender a reception at ilemonal Contmental Hall in honor 
of Mrs Wendell C Phillips, wife of the President of the 
American kledical Association, Mrs Jabez North Jackson, 
wife of the President-Elect, the national officers of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the American Medical Association, and 
all visiting ladies 

Thursday, May 19 


From 9 to 10 a. m there will be a visit to the New National 
Museum, and from 10 to 11 a m. to tlie Freer Art Gallery, 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Old National Museum 
The Ladies’ Entertainment Committee has arranged for a visit 
to tlie Old National Museum and to tlie Phillips Memorial Art 
Gallery between the hours of 11 a ra, and 12 noon, while tlie 
schedule of the Subcommittee on Entertainment provides for a 
visit to the Phillips Art Gallery between 11 30 a m, and 
12 30 p m 

From 3 30 p m, to 4 30 p m, a visit to the United States 
Navy Yard and Gun Factory, and inspection of the President’s 
yacht, U S S Mayflower, and of the Hospital Ship Relief 
have been arranged 

The President and faculty of George Washington University 
will be at home to Fellows and their wives at the University 
between 4 30 and 6pm The University is located at Twenty- 
First Street between G and H streets, N W, and may be 
reached by cars marked F and G streets going west on Pennsyl 
vania Avenue 

At 9 p m, a reception to tlie President and Officers of tlie 
American Medical Association will be given at the klayflower 
Hotel 

Trips by motor to historic Annapolis, to Frederick, to Gettys¬ 
burg and to other interesting places in Maryland or Virginia 
may be arranged for on Friday or on Saturday for parties of 
any number by applying at information booths 


Woman’s Auxiliary 

A registration booth for visiting ladies will be open at the 
Registration Bureau in the Washington Auditonuni at 8 a m, 
Monday, May 16, and on each day during the session 
The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American l^Jedical Association will be held at the American 
Red Cross Building, Seventeenth and E streets N W at 
? 30 a m, Wednesday, ilay 18 
At 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon a Workers’ Conference 
af the Auxiliary will take place at tlie American Red Cross 
Building, at which time reports from the states will be hear , 
md plans for advancement discussed All visiting ladies ar 
invited to attend these meetings of the Woman’s Auxiiiarj 
At 8 15 Wednesday evening the Woman’s Auxiliary o je 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia and ho 
of local physicians will tender a reception at of 

»ental HalMD A R) to Mrs Wendell C “L:; 

the President of the American Medical Association 

North Jackson, wife of the Association 

of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the American Medical 

and all visiting ladies 

Luncheons, Smokers and Dinkers ^ 

There will be a number of luncheons 
rarious alumni organizations, medical clubs and spec 
ibout the noon hour each day 
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Tlii-ri. will also be a number ol clmncra lor tlic nKinbere of 
some at tbe 'Cetions nlumui associUions and other or^anua- 
tiouv on WediKadat evening 

Tile A'iociation oi \iiierican Teaeliers ot the Di'eiees ot 
Oiiltlreii will have a luncheon at the \evv \\ ilhrd Hotel at 
12 at) 1' ni Tuc-idav Mav 1~ 

Tile anldreits Hospital will give a hinclicon to the Seetion 
on Diseases ot Children at 12 oO p in Fliursdav M iv 19 
The Mcdieal \ cteraiis of the World W'ar will have their 
annual dinner at a time to be aiiiioiiiieed Dr \ T MeCorntaek, 
522 Wea Mam Street Louisville k> , is the secret irv 
Tile officers OI Base Hospital No 114 will have a dinner at 
the New Willard Hotel at 7 p ni Thursdav Mav 19 
The Muniiii Societ> ot the Mcdieal Ucpartnicnt ot the Lni- 
versit> ot Peiins}Ivaiiia will have a sniohcr at a tune to be 
announeed. Dr Charles \ Cehnev, lot^s Mcdieal \rts Budd¬ 
ing, Philadelphia, is the sccretarv ot this soeietv 


ALPHA OMEGA ALPHA ANNUAL DINNER 
On Thursdav, Ma> 19, the \lpha Omega \Ipha will hold 
its annual dinner in the Chinese Room ol the Majflower 
Hotel A reception will be held at 6 o clock with dinner it 
O oO Reservations should be made through the sccrctarj, 
Dr W W Root Slatervdle Springs, \ \ \n address on 
Medical Ethics’ will be delivered b> Dr R i> L)man WTlbur, 
and tliscussed bv Drs W’llliam Mien Piisev, L P Barker, 
W D Haggard and J N Jackson 


MEMORIAL EXERCISE AT ARLINGTON 
On Tuesdav iiternoon Maj 17, there will be held at 
\rlnigton i mcniorial ineetiiio in honor ot phjsicians who 
lost their lives III the World War Xrrangcmeiits arc in tin 
hands of a special committee, of which ifrs Charles \\' 
Richardson is chairman 


MEETING PLACES AND GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


Hqlse of DEiXGVTrs \uditorium ot the Medieal Societv 
of the District ot Columbia 1718 M Street N W 
Genejcvl McETtlNG \rcadia •\uditoriuni, rourteenth Street 
and Park Road 

SECTIONS OF --CIENTIFIC V--sLMnL\ 

Practice of ilEOiciNE Ballroom Majflower Hotel, Con¬ 
necticut \venuc and De Sales Street, N W' 

ScRGERV, Genervl vnd AnDOittNAL Memorial Continental 
Hall, D N R., 300 Seventeenth Street 
Obstetrics, Gvnfcolocv and \bdomin vl Siicruv 
Meraonal Continental Hall D A R. 3C0 Seventeenth Street 
OphthVLMOLOG a Hall of Nations Washington Hotel, 
Pifteenth Street and Peniisjlvainia \vemic, N W 
Larwgologv Otologv and Ruinologv Hall of Nations 
W’ashington Hotel, Piitecntli Street and Penns)Kama Avenue, 
X \y 

Dise.\se3 of Children Ballroom Ma)flower Hotel, Con¬ 
necticut Wenue and De Sales Street, N W' 

Pharmacology and Therapeltics Hall Willard Hotel, 
Penns>lvania Avenue and Pourteenth Street N W' 


PvTHOLeiCY vND Physiology Hall Whlbrd Hotel, Penns) 1- 
vania \vciiue and rourteenth Street X W'^ 

NrKvoLs VNii Mintvl Di-fasfs Hall, Hotel Raleigh, 
Tvvclith Street and Pciinsvlvania \vcnue, \ W 

Dirmatolocy and SYPiitLOLOcY Rosc Room W’ashingtoii 
Hotel 1 luceiitl) Street and PeiiiisvKama Vvenue X W'' 


PliCVFNTlVE AND InDLSTRIVL MfDICINE AND PtlDLIC HE-ALTII 

Lpper Hall, Concordia Giurcli 1920 G Street X W' 

Lrolocy Rose Room Washington Hotel, ritteenih Street 
and Pcnns)lvainia Vvenue, X W 

Obthoifdic Sliiclry Hall Hotel Raleigh, Twelttli Street 
atul Peims)lvaiua \vciiuc X W 
Gvstfo Enteroiccy \nd Proctology Lpper Hall, Concor¬ 
dia Cliurcli 1920 G Street X W’ 


Radiology 
X W' 


Lower Hall, Concordia □lurcli, 1920 G Street, 


General Headql vbtcbs Scientific Enhidit Rfcistration 
Blreau Technical Enhidit Motion Picture The.ati t 
Inforyiation Bureau and Branch Postoffice Washmgioi 
\uditorium Xew \ork Avenue Twentieth and E streets 


DIAGNOSTIC CLINICS 


A series of diagnostic clinics similar to those held at the Chicago Atlantic Cit) and Dallas sessions, will be held dunna 
the Washington Session on ilonda) and Tuesda), May lo and 17 The lollovving is a tentative program and is subject to cliaiige' 


iloNDAY, May 16 10 a m 
ilEJIORIAL continental HALL 
Praitiie of Medicine —Diabetes, Elliott P Josliii, Boston 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY YIEDICVL SCHOOL, H VLL 
NLilBER ONE 

Surgery Giueral and Abdominal —Lesions of the Colon, P \V 
Rankin, Rochester, Mirm 

RALEIGH HOTEL—BANQUET HALL 

Ol>htIialinology—\\ H WTlder, Chicago, J W Jerv e), Green- 
ville, S C , Walter B Lancaster, Boston 


RVLEIGH HOTEL—BANQUET HALL 

Xir-Oits and Muital Disloscs —The Malaria Treatment of 
General Parahsis, W’llham A W'hite. Washington, D C 


HALL OF THE DEPARTilENT OF THE INTERIOR 

PreSnIrc and Indiislnal Mtdicinc and Public Htallli (clinic 
under charge of United States Public Healtli Servuce) — 
Tularemia, Edward Francis Scarlet Fever Tests Eugene 
R. Dver Skin Sensitization W^ork, W' T Harrison, A ac- 
cination Qiarles Armstrong or J P Leake Pellatra 
Joseph Goldberger, Arsphenamine W'ork, G C Lake ’ 


HALL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Radiology —^Treatment of Malignant Disease of the Face and 
Mouth, Douglas A Quick, Xew A’ork 


Monday, AIay 16 2 p m 

children’s HOSPITAL 

Disloscs of Children —John L Morse Boston, Joseph Brenne- 
mann, Chicago 

ilEMORlAL CONTINENTAL HALL 

Gastro-Entcrology and Proctology —Diseases oi the Gall¬ 
bladder Walter Alvarez, Rochester, Mum Diseases ot the 
Colon, F W White, Boston. 


AIonday, ALay 16 2 30 p m 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDIC VL SCHOOL, HALL 
NUilBER OVE 

Pathology and Physiology —Diseases of die Heart, Paul D 
White, Boston 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVEHSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL. HA,, 

number one 

ILALEIGH HOTEL-BANQUET HALL 
Laryngology, Otology and Rhmology -L. W Dean, Iowa C.tj 
MOUNT ALTO VETEHNS HOSPITAL 

Dermatology and Syphdclogy -George M MacKee, Xew York 
HaXX of the DEPARTME\T of TTTf Tx . 

Urology —Renal Tuberculosis Herman Kret 
Renal Stone, A. L Chute. Boston Chicago 

Cirll.nh.n C CONTINENTAL HALL 

Freiberg, Cmc^a7 Orthopedic Qinic, Albert H 
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Jour A M ^ 
April ifi, 1907 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT 

The Scientific Exhibit will be on the main floor mrl tr i i 

of the Washington Auditorium, in the same building will alfo nSaf Pomf ^ 

be housed tlie Technical Exlubits, the Motion Picture Theater anT HoLf^r School 

will also he located in the spacious gallery of the auditorium of Wactf / ^^alters, D VS, inspector m charge 

In case of all exhibits, personal demonstrations will be given culture Euap^ ^ department of Agri- 

Among the exhibits are tlie following ® n ri 7' ^ Whitmore, professor of bacteriology and 


Spi ciAL Exhibits 

At the request of the Committee on Scientific Exhibit of the 
Board of Trustees, there will be three special exhibits (These 
exhibits Mill not be open to awards ) 

Exhibit on Fiovctuiies The Cooperative Committee on 
Eracturcb, representing the Section on Surgery, General and 
Abdominal, and the Section on Orthopedic Surgery, was 
appointed to feature fractures by mcaus of (1) an exhibit, (2) 
motion picture talks, and (3) correlating sjmposiums The 
announcement of the siinposiums and the Motion Picture 
Theater 'lalKs appears elsewhere in this program In the 
Scientific Exhibit the followmig subjects will be illustrated 111 
separate booths (1) splints and materials for hospitals, (2) 
splints and materials for the physician’s office, (3) splints 
ind materials for the phjsician’s automobile, (4) the prepara¬ 
tion and application ot plaster bandages, (S) specimens and 
other material illustrating the process of bone repair, (6) 
the details of traction and suspension apparatus, (7) illustra¬ 
tions of tjpical cases of fractures of (u) shaft of femur 
(b) shatt ot the humerus, and (c) lower radius, (8) cadaver 
preparations illustrating fractures of the lower end of the 
ndius, and (9) fracture cart for ward use The presentations 
hive been prepared for the general practitioner of medicine 
r ither than for the surgeon The Cooperative Committee 
on Fractures is composed of William Darrach, Nathaniel 
Allison and Kellogg Speed This committee has appointed 
an advisory committee as follows William S Baer, Joseph 
A Blake, F J Cotton, William L Estes, Sr, M L Harris, 

George W Hawley, M S Henderson, James if Hitzrot, 

William L Keller, Frank R Ober, Dallas B Phemister, 

Emmet Rixford, Charles L Scudder and William S O’Ntill 
Sherman Cooperating with this committee are seventy phvsi- 
cians who will aid m the continuous demonstration, in the 
various booths 

Moudid Anatomy Exhibit Fresh pathologic material will 
be exhibited daily, obtained from hospitals supplemented by 
some animal material from the slaughter houses and by material 
from the Department of Agriculture and Hygiemc Laboratory 
at Washington There will be continuous demonstrations for 
the entire week, the various committees being divided into 
groups representing different hospitals, medical schools and 
government institutions Besides the human material there 
will be special animal preparations showing typical pathologic 
manifestations of vital importance and mterest m human 
medicine Frozen section techmc will be demonstrated from 
time to time as the interest may require, with limited micro¬ 
scopic projections for those who may care to see the histologic 
details The exhibit this year will be under the direction 
of Dr Oscar B Hunter, professor of bacteriology and path¬ 
ology, George Washington University The members of the 
committee are Thomas Cajigas, professor of pathology, 

George Washington University, Major George R Callender, 

Army kledical Museum, Major James F Coupal, Army Med¬ 
ical Museum, Marion Dorsett, Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Department of Agriculture, Walter Freeman, pathologist. 

Government Hospital for the Insane, Lieut Comdr 
Harper, Naval Medical School and Hospital, Lieut Comdr 
T^mps E Houffhton, Naval Medical School and Hospital, 

Janvier W Lindsay, pathologist, Garfield Memorial Hospital, and kidney lesions as produced m doga 


pathology, Georgetown University 

Exhibit on Immunology The Exhibit on Immunology 
IS a continuation of that authorized for last year Owinv to 
the large scope of the work, a few of the topics were not 
^own last year, being deferred for this year’s demonstration 
I he exhibit is under the active charge of H R Wahl pro¬ 
fessor of pathology of the University of Kansas, with the 
collaboration of Drs E R Dyer, W T Harrison and J H 
V iite of the United States Public Health Service, Washington, 
U C Various individuals and organizations will also cooperate 
in supplying material The exhibit, on die whole, will follow 
the plan of last year, emphasizing the general application of 
immunology There will be booths devoted to the demonstra¬ 
tion of the application of toxins, antitoxins, agglutinins, 
hemolysins, vaccines, etc Tuberculins, smallpox vaccines, 
rabies vaccines, and allergins will be included in this exhibit 
The United States Public Health Service is also generously 
preparing a correlating exhibit on smallpox vaccine 

Pathology and Laboratorv 

Arthur J Bedell, Albany, N Y Photographs of the 
living eye Exhibit of photographs of the orbit, stereoscopic 
pictures of the interior segment of the eye and of the 
cyegrounds 

Janet Caldwell and George T Caldwell, Baylor Hospital, 
Dallas, Texas Bacteriophages of sewage filtrate Exhibit 
demonstrating the action of lytic principles from filtrates of city 
sewage on organisms derived from urinary infections The 
characteristic phenomena of bacteriophagy will be illustrated 
by cultures and photographs 

H j Corper, National Jewish Hospital, Denver Tubercu¬ 
losis the application of some laboratory observations Exhibit 
of charts and balopticon shdes depicting the results of some 
of the original and more recent staining methods for tubercle 
bacilli Results ot tests of methods of guinea-pig inoculation 
for the diagnosis of tuberculosis, the cytomorphosis of tubercle 
bacilli, the cultivation of tubercle bacilli and the organic 
reaction to tuberculosis 

Burrill B Crohx, New York Productive forms of ulcera¬ 
tive colitis Exhibit showing the various forms of polypoid 
colitis, particularly ‘‘loop-form ” 

O E Dennev, National Leprosarium, United States Public 
Health Service, Carville, La Leprosy A study 111 natural 
color photographs Exhibit of color plates appropriately 
displayed 

John A Foote, Children’s Hospital, Washington, D C 
Rickets and other pediatric bone lesions Exhibit of photo¬ 
graphs depicting prehistoric rickets, American Indian 'uid Inca 
bones Medieval rickets from primitive paintings, also exhibit 
showing typical deformities, rachitic atelectasis, rickets and 
bone syphilis 

W vlter Freeman, St Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 

D C Intermediate development of the nervous system 
Exhibit of a new method of silver impregnation of serial 
paraffin sections which reveal the sharp differentiation in rela 
lively mature tracts in the bram-stem Mounted photograplu 
and microscopic slides 

F W Hartm-vn, Adolph Bolliger and H P Doun, Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit Experimental cardiorenal studit- 


iitii 


Herbert Martyn, deputy coroner for the District of Columbia, 

George W McCoy, Hygiene Laboratory, U S Public Health 

Service, J Ramsey Nevitt, coroner for the District of 

Golumbi’a, Lester Neuman, associate professor of pathology. 

Georgetown University, Emergency, Georgetown, Providence 
VjCOigckuw T TT Vpferans 


the deep roentgen ray Emphasis is given to “ 
vascular changes illustrated with cliarts, blood pressure ' 

electrocardiograms, photographs, photomicrograp is ai 


tomic specimens 

Chev vlier Jackson^ Philadelphia 


Prophylaxis or loreign 


111 
IlOUsL 


rnd Snger hospitals. L H Prince Un^ed StMes Ve^ hody'rnri?: acc^nT;' Exhibit showmg what the baby pnU 
Bureau, E Clarence Rice, pathologist, Barfield ^d Chddrens y lion. 
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W M Jame-, L B Bue', L Getz and J J Vallarino, 
Medical Msociation of the Isthmian Cainl Zone front the 
Ancon, Santa Tonns, and Panama hospitals Diagnosis and 
pathologa of intection with E /iulol}liiO Eshibit ot (1) 
specimens oi E hislolylica, E coli, I buitsclihi E iiaiia and 
D frootha, showing \ 3 n 0 us phases of the life ejele, (2) 
sections of tissue showing pathologj of E Iiistohttca infection, 
(3) gross pathologj of E Inslotiltai infection (4) roentgen¬ 
ograms showing detects in large intestine due to E htslol\ttca 
infeetion, (5) specimens showing other intestinal protozoa 
The more important points to be illustrated are (n) the appear¬ 
ance of the intestinal amebae 111 preparations from the stool 
(b) the microscopic and gross pathologj 01 the lesions (c) 
that intestinal amebiasis due to E /iijtofjlicn infection is 
nearlj alwaes confined to the large intestine and rarclj 
meaides other organs and tissues (d) and the iiecessitj tor 
prolonged treatment to cure the lesions 

B S Kline and \ M \oung Mount Sinai Hospital, Cleve¬ 
land Immediate microscopic slide precipitate test for sjpliilis 
Repeated demonstrations 01 the method (a) Exhibit of charts 
showing the results of this test with clinical and serologic 
comparisons (b) Exhibit showing the comparative points 01 
the Wassermann, Kahn and various otlier tests for sjphdts 
Paul Eh Lixebvck Emorj Lniversitj School of Medicine 
Atlanta, Ga Teniae of Colon Exhibit illustrating the develop¬ 
ment, nature and suggested function of the teniae 
Helen Lorraine, St Elizabeth's Hospital, Richmond, Va 
Pathologic reproductions Exhibit of drawings of gross path¬ 
ologic speamens and of surgical technic. 

Oswald T Lovvslev, New York Hospital, New York 
Tuberculosis of tlie kidnej Elxhibit of gross specimens, also 
roentgen-raj films of various tjpes of tuberculosis, pjelographic 
pirtures of various tjpes 

Mwo Cuxic and ilAxo Foundation Group Rochester 
Mmn. Eh H Hargis and B H Hager Congenital and 
acqumed lesions of the upper urinarj tract Exhibit of a 
collection of surgical and autopsy material depicting various 
lesions of the upper urinary tract The specimens have been 
mounted in vacuum and are examples of pjelonephritis tuber¬ 
culosis, hthiasis, hjdronephrosis, neoplasm poljcjstic and simple 
cjsts, and congenital anomalies The surgical specimens are 
supplemented with a short abstract of the clinical Iwstorj 
together with urograms in those cases in which urography 
vvas earned out Photomicrographs accompany many of the 
neoplasms Willlaii C ^fAcCARTHV Cancer cells Exhibit 
of photographs showing malignant cells and some of their 
morphologic characteristics as seen in living and fresh mifixed 


Charles Phillips, Department of Pathology, Medical Col¬ 
lege of Virginia, Richmond The pathology of tumors 
Dunonstration of typical tumors originating in most of the 
organ sjstunis ot the body, including a subgroup of brain 
tumors 

\VTHAX Rosextiivl, New York Blood pictures, normal 
and abnormal Exhibit of autochromc lumicre plates showing 
various types of leukocytes both normal (polymorphonuclear 
neutrophil, etc lymphocytes and monocytes) and abnormal 
such as lymphoblasts, myeloblasts, mjclogoncs, plasma cells and 
macrophages, also blood pictures 01 leukemias and anemias 
Ernest Scott and R \ Moore, Ohio State University, 
Columbus Pathology of the kidney Exhibit of pathologic 
kidneys suitable for teaching purposes, vascular changes being 
shown by means of cclloidin injections 

Bexjvmix Tvvlor Terkv Nashville, Tenn A new rapid 
microscopic method for determining tissue malignancy Exhibit 
with demonstrations ot a new stain and new principle in tissue 
microscopy 

United States Pldlic Health Service, Washington, D C 
Smallpox and vaccination This e.xhibit has been kindly 
irrangcd as correlating the exhibit on Immunology There 
will be various demonstrations of the pressure-prick method 
of vaccination and cliarts showing the various reactions follow¬ 
ing vaccination A senes of vaccination models will also be 
shown The test tor immunity to smallpox will be made 
on all physicians who apply at noon and at 4 p m on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of the week of the annual session 
r B Young and A L Cooper Scottsbluff, Neb Ancient 
pathologic conditions, paleopathology Exhibit of specimens rf 
ancient pathologic conditions, some of which are fossil and 
some otherwise preserved, with normal anaent and pathologic 
modern material for comparison A senes 01 roentgeii-rav 
films of those conditions suitable for comparative study Photo¬ 
graphs of animals and conditions from early geological times 
to the present in specimens and senes 

MedicVL, Su’rcicvl and Roentgenologic Exhibits 
V iLRAi P Blair St Louis Problem of bringing forward 
the retracted upper lip and nose Exhibit of casts that have 
been treated with vvax and colored photographs and drawings 
J S Horslev, Jr, St Ehzabetlis Hospital, Richmond, Va 
Plastic surgerv Exhibit of photographs and drawings of 
unusual plastic cases betore and after operation drawings 
dcpicung types of operations and operative methods and 
technic 

Herman L Kretschmer and K E. Barber, Rush Medical 


tissues with the oil lens Also cells that might be confused 
wath them. Chart showing that neoplasmata are now seen as 
smaller lesions, the result of education of the public This 
necessitates more refined methods of diagnosis and makes surg¬ 
ical exploration and biopsy more frequent clinical diagnostic 
and prognostic procedures G B New and F A Figi Tumors 
of the jaw and face Exhibit presenting a series of photo¬ 
graphs of patients with various types of benign, malignant and 
inflammatory tumors of the jaws and face, the condition before 
and after treatment being shown in most cases Roent¬ 
genograms of some of these different tumors together with 
photomicrographs detailing their histologic structure are also 
to be preiented. A H McIndoe and V S Coux seller 
Pathologic conditions of the liver, demonstrated by corrosion 
specimens The effect of portal cirrhosis on the liver 
parenchyma as shown by wax-plate reconstniction its effect 
on the mtrahepatic bile ducts and blood vessels as shown bv 
gelatin and celloidin corrosion specimens A consideration of 
the effects of the process on the extraliepatic vascular system 
Hidevo Noguchi Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York Etiology of Carrion’s disease (Oroya fever, 
verruga peruana) Bartonella inuns m splenectomized rats 
Exhibit of charts show mg (a) lesions induced m Macaciis 
rhesus and anthropoid apes by moculation of Bartonella bactlli- 
forinis cultivated from blood or skin lesions of Oroya fever 
or verruga peruana, appearance of the micro-organism m blood 
and tissues and m culture, (b) Charts showing appearance 
of Bartonella muris in splenectomized rats Also an exhibit on 
trachoma 


»^onege, university ot uhicago Lhicago Changes in the 
bladder following wide resection Exhibit showing changes 
in the bladder following wide resection for such lesions as 
carcinoma and elusive ulcers e.xpenmental study earned out 
on rabbits and dogs alter resecting various amounts of bladders 
Pjelograms before and after operation 

Radiologic 

Kexxox Dunham, Umversity of Cincinnati, Medical Depart¬ 
ment Cmcinnati Anatomy and tuberculosis of lungs Exhibit 
of roentgenograms suggesting necessary treatment of the lungs, 
iodized oil injection and roentgen-ray records demonstrating 
various tuberculosis lesions 

Preston M Hickey, University of Michigan Hosp tal Ann 
Arbor, Mich Roentgen-ray studies of the larynx. Print-, 

Samuel Iglauer, Cincinnati Roentgenograms of luncs 
mjected with iodized oil Exhibit demonstrating several methods 
of injecting the tracheobronchial tree with Iodized oil aKo 
^xhibit of roentgen-ray films showing various l^ionT of Im 

m the treatm^t of en iTl’ ray and electrodesiccation 

pictmes epithelioma Exhibit of slides, charts and 

^ortensen, Stuart Pritchard and W O Upson 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Battle Creek, Mich. RoentgeSmlog^c 
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exhibit of cardiac, pulmonary and gastric lesions Exhibit of 
photographs of enlarged and tortuous aortas, also reliefs on 
stomaclis 

Bernard H Nichols, Cle\eland. Clinic, Cleveland Roent¬ 
genologic studies of the aorta Exhibit of plates or roentgen- 
ray films and wax models illustrating the possible normal and 
abnormal positions of the aorta 


Section Exuidits 

SECTION ON UERiCATOLOGY AND S'i PHILOLOGY 

The exhibit under the auspices of the Section on Dermatology 
and S 3 philology will co\er tw'o topics—Fungus Diseases and 

Dermatologic Quackery The former will consist of mimerolls pfa^'rdsrSe^s^drarr; ^r™ mid"otSr 
photographs illustratnig the lanous clinical appearances of iHustratm^ pubhc health measurJ direct?^^^^^^^^ “"T 

fun^is diseases, together with specimens and charts show-mg of the lenereal diseases ^ ^ ^ 

the bactcriolog 3 , palholog) and treatment of the diseases The 


Jour. \ M L 
Aprii. ig, J937 

SECTION ON UROLOGY 

O Session, the Section on UroIog 3 authorized 

in thrSairT'^^^ r undertake an exhibit on Gonorrhea 
m the AUle Cooperating w-ith tins committee is the American 

i“ied‘So:v eUnbH 

aescribed below' The committee appointed by the section 
consists of Francis R Hagner, Washington, D C, chairman 

Wahe^^ Alexander Randall, Philadelphia 

Walter M Brunet represents the American Social H 3 gieiie 
Association and is secretary of the committee 

r> Hygiene Association, New Yor! 

ublic health aspects of \enereal disease control Exhibit of 


exhibit on Dermatologic Quackeo' wall include such topics 
as paraffin injections, face lifting and rocntgcn-ray treatment 
of hirsuties The committee m charge is composed of F J 
Eichenlaub, Washington, D C , Clark W Finnerud, Qiicago, 
and Fred D Weidman, Philadelphia, chairman 
Florence E Ahlfeldt, University Hospital, Philadelphia 
Studies m Coccidioidal Granuloma Pathogenesis, bionomics 
and therapeutics Exhibit of 1 Morbid anatom 3 (a) a senes 
ot animals with skin lesions, (6) museum jars showing lesions, 
(c) microscopic slides, and (d) cultures 2 Pathogenesis 
(a) animals that breathed contaminative air, (b) animals that 
ate contaminatne food, and (c) animals that receued 25 mg of 
culture 3 Bionomics (a) morphology of fungus on different 
mediums, (b) comparison of culture to blastomycosis, and (c) 
fungostatic and fungicidal tests 4 Therapeutics 
D J Davis, Pathology and DcrmafoIog 3 ' Departments, Uni- 
■versity of Illinois, Chicago Systemic fungus diseases Exhibit 
of photographs and specimens, gross and microscopic, and 
cultures of torula infections Coccidioidal granuloma, also 
sporotrichosis, actinomycosis, nocardiosis, streptothnx, etc 
Ho\v.iVrd Fox, New York Common fungus diseases of the 
skin Exhibit of cultures of various dermatophytes, also photo¬ 
graphic exliibitiou showing cultures m flasks and petri dishes, 
photographs of dmect microscopic preparations and lianging 
drop cultures 


Andrew L Glaze and V C Brogdon, Birnimgham Ring¬ 
worm of the hands and feet Exlubit showmg incidence, types 
of fungi occurring in seienty identified cultures and methods 
of treatment, illustrated b} photographs showing stages, also 
exhibit of slun tests showing the practicability of mass 
exfoliation 

J G BIopkins and R. Bexham, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York Fungus diseases of the skin and its 
appendages Exhibit of photographs of lesions and of cultures 
isolated from them, also flask cultures of fungi and their 
microscopic preparations 

G MacKee and Fred Wise, New York Lichen Planus 
and Pityriasis Rosea Exhibit of photographs showmg unusual 
cjimcal manifestations 

Azelio Marchi, Librena Editrice Senese, Siena, Italy 

Miceti patogem (pathogenic mjcetes) Exhibit of seven ___ 

lolumes of micropathology illustrated and accompanied with antiseptics, in the treatment of gonorrhea in the imle 

the original specimens mounted on slides for microscopic 

I Miceti Patogem all uonio e 


William T Belfield and H C Rolxick, Unnersity of 
Chicago and Northwestern Um\ersit 3 , Chicago Infections 
of seminal ducts Anatomy and tJierapy Exlubit of roent¬ 
genograms of injected ducts and of Uieir sheaths, also photo 
graphs of structure, gross and microscopic. 

WiLLLVii Biermax, New York Ph 3 SicaItherap 3 —diathermy 
m the treatment of gonorrhea in the male Kxhibit showmg 
application of diathermy' m the treatment of gonorrhea 
Clvde W Collings, Bellevue Hospital. New York Gono 
coccus infection of the urethra, prostate, epididymis and joints 
Exhibit of drawings and charts showing tlie treatment of 
anterior and posterior uretlintis and prostatitis, also draw mgs 
of adhesive suspensory treatment of epididymitis and pictures 
of the cast treatment of arthritis 
DnisiON OF Venereal Diseases, United States Public 
Health Sen ice, Washington, D C Venereal disease control 
activities of the United States Public Health Sen ice Dxhibit 
of framed placards showing tlie activities and accomphslmients 
of the United States Public Health Service in leiiereal disease 
control, also automatic strip film projector show'ing lesions of 
syphilis 

Fm\NK R H^icner, Washmgton, D C Complications of 
gonorrhea m Uie male. Operations for sterility Exlubit 
showing the technic for sterility following bilateral epididymitis, 
pathology of epididymitis and manner of abscess formation. 

Edw'ard L Keyes Cornell University, New York Surgical 
pathology of gonorrhea in the male. Exhibit of placards, 
posters, drawings and charts and other ilhistratue material 
depicting the invasion of tlie urethra and tlie extension of the 
infection to tlie prostate, vas, seminal lesicles, etc. 

P S Pelouze and Frederick S Schoheld, Department of 
Urology', Umversity of Pennsy Irania, Plifladelphia Bacteri¬ 
ology and climcal course of gonorrhea. Exlubit of cliarts, 
cultures, etc, showing the various phases of bacteriology and 
graph charting of unna trends m the various types of gonor¬ 
rhea, and the deductions to be drawn therefrom 
ABRiiHAM L WoLBARST, Ncw York Wax models showing 
pathology of verumontanum and posterior urethra in chronic 
gonorrhea Exhibit of hand-made wax models show'ing path¬ 
ology of urethra as seen through cysto-urethroscope 

Hugh H Young, Johns Hopkins Unnersity, Baltimort 
Exhibit sliow'ing results of recent work, particularh with tlx 


examination PoHacci-Nannizzi 
agh aiiimali, Penn Micosi polmoiian, Bolognesi-Cliiurco 
Micosi cliirurgiclii 

Dudley C Smith, University of Virginia, Char!ottes\lUe, 
Va Systemic blastomycosis Exhibit of hospital records, 
photographs, bactenologic reports with specimens (gross and 
microscopic) , also autopsy protocols yvith specimens 

MicHiVEL G WoHL and Sanford Gifford, Omaha Fungus 
diseases of man in the state of Nebraska Exhibit of photo- 
o-raphs illustrating cases of sporo-tnchosis, blastomycosis, 
actinomycosis and aspergillus with cultures and microscopic 
slides of some of them, also tissues of blastomycosis and 

^^Frwin P Zeisler, Chicago Mouiha infection of the tongue 
Exhibit of colored drawings of tongue lesions and photomicro¬ 
graphs of experimental kidney lesions, also cultures 


Go\ERXMENT and EDLC\TIOXyL 
Bureau OF Census, U 5 Dep \rtmext or Commerce, Wash¬ 
ington, D C Exhibit of Mtal statistic graphs sliowmg change 
in death rates tor all forms of tuberculosis, cancer, dnhaes. 
typhoid and automobiles, also a map detailmg the birth anJ 
death registration areas 

Bureau of Entomology, United States DEPiRTMEyr or 
Agriculture, Washington, D C Insects as earners oi d.s 
eases ot man Exhibit of bromide enlargements of carriers 
and dSeases produced by them Jars oi insect.culos and 
panels showing Ining insect carriers 
Bureau of Mixes. U S Department of Commerc^ 
tnn n C and Pittsburgh Effects ot composition 

S =Uosp^;r,c duSs and 

effects of oxygen on animals, the effects of poisonous gas^, a 
SnlnolS", and th. .n.th.da o. ,«n.cna.,» o. 
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CiiarmEN s Blrfvl U S Dti \rtment ot LvnoR, Wash- 
mglon, D C \[atcniit\ and cliild lugiiiic Statibtical durts 
baied'on a stud\ ot po^turL in tin. public schools oi Clidsta 
Otartb diowing trend oi intant and maternal niortalitj rates, 
posters showing various stages of sun baths for babies and 
exhibit showing the posture exercises 
L S Dll \RTMEXT OF Aghiclltere, Washington D C 
Exhibit on tuberculosis eradication in cattle live stock ciuaran- 
tiiie service protecting consuiiicrs ot meat signs ot good and 
poor nutrition, laniilv diet, trauduleiit remedies, etc 
L S PtBue Hfvlth Service See Patliologv and 
Laboratorj 

Medicvl Depvrtment of the \vvv Washington D C 
Exhibit illustrating the activities of the Xaval Medical School, 
hospital corps training schools, naval hospitals dispensaries, etc, 
and of medical department afloat and with marines Vlso 

interesting specimens irom the \aval Medical School (Sec 
also ^uxiliarv Exhibits ) 

Medicvl Defvrtmext of the \r\iv Sec Aiixiliari 
Exhibits 

\etera\5 Blrfvl Washington D C The exhibit of the 
Veterans’ Bureau will be made up ironi units from several 
hospitals as lollovvs 

U S Veteilvxs Hospitvl, Mcxandria La Roent¬ 
genograms and photographs showing impaction of bran in the 
gastro-intestinal canal From a roentgenologic standpoint, 
these cases simulate gastro-intestinal diseases 
U S Veterans HosPItvl, Bronx Xevv \ork Five speci¬ 
mens showing various tjpes ot glioma of the brain 
U S Veteicaxs’ Hospital, Augusta, Ga Oiarts illustrat¬ 
ing the statistical data accumulated in a stud) ot cr)throcvtc 
sedimentation rate in the various ps)choses 
L S Veterans Hospital, Camp Custer Mich Com¬ 
parison of the Kahn and Kolmer tests in S)philis, based on 
paper bj C E. Roderick consulting pathologist 
Edward Hines Jr., Hospital Ma)vvood Ill 1 Oiart 
illustrating deflation oi the pleural cavity in the treatment 
01 spontaneous pneumothorax 2 Chart illustrating Kalin 
test on spinal fluid 

U S Veterans' Hospital, Minneapolis Photographs 

of lesions of Hodgkin s sarcoma, 

U S Veter,vns Hospital, Oteen, \ C Observations 
on Intestinal Tuberculosis based on paper b) Allred Blum- 
berg Exhibit of (1) speamens showing interesting lesions 
of intestinal tuberculosis, (2) roentgenograms showing 
absorption ol pulmonar) tuberculous e.xudates, (3) roent¬ 
genograms showing disappearance of cavities in pulmonary 
tuberculosis 

U S Veterans’ Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif and U S 
Veterans’ Bltieau Pathological Unit, Washington, D C 
Buddmg in Ameba, based on paper by T H T Wight and 
L. H Prince Exhibit ot mounted photomicrographs to show 
the various phenomena alleged to occur in councilraania 
lefleuri are artificially produced. 

U S Veterans Hospital, Sunraount, N Y Photo¬ 
graphs showing the development of tuberculosis in the human 
body (a) primary complex, gross and microscopic, (6) 
apical tuberculosis (I) active (II) healed—seraigross, (c) 
bronchogenic tuberculosis (I) exudative (II) proliferative, 
(d) Pneumomc tuberculosis (I) acute (II) chronic (e) 
cavity formation, (/) miliary tuberculosis (g) intestinal 
tuberculosis, (/i) renal tuberculosis, (I) earl), (II) moder¬ 
ately advanced, (III) late 

U S Veterans’ Hospital, Waukesha, Vihs Exhibit 
dealmg with (1) h)perplastic thymus resulting in postopera¬ 
tive sudden death (2) posterior aspect of the trachea and 
both mam bronchi, (3) diffuse infiltrating medullary carci¬ 
noma of three fourths of the stomach (4) Mounted photo¬ 
micrographs of brain tissue showing the characteristic lesions 
oi acute epidemic encephalitis lethargica 

U S Veterans Hospital, West Roxbury, Mass Chart 
showing graphs ot weights temperatures and photographs 
of patients with neuros)philis imder treatment with rat-bite 
fev er 

U S Veterans Hospital, Diagnostic Qmic, Washington, 
•U C 1 Exhibit showing the medical administrative 
PF^cdures at the Diagnostic Clinic (u) reportmg of cases 
(o) cross-index of diagnoses (c) compiling ot mouthl) and 
araual medical reports 2 Prmts ot interestmg roentgen-ray 


^[FI1ICVI Sfrvicf Cuilnl Oflicc, Wasliiiigtoii D C 
1 Chart showing clinical and lalxiralory results ot malarial 
treitmcnl ol iicurosvphilis 2 Chart giving statistical dan. 
on cardiovascuHr diseTses 3 Clnrt showing Iiospital library 
sntiblics 

\mericv'? Associvtioi for Medical Progress, New York 
ENperimental science wd medical progress Cxbibit oi charts 
and pubhcTtions showing the work oi the American Association 
for \ledical Progress 

Vmericvn Ffdfjivtion of Organizations for thf Hard of 
Hearing, New \ork Exliibit showing the work of the \mcr- 
iCTii I ederntioii ot Organizations lor the Hard of Hearing 
Cluirts, posters and literature bearing on the work lor the 
deTleilcd 

Amfricav Hf vrt Associ vtiov, New York Exhibit of 
charts descriptive of the preventive problems, value oi organ¬ 
ized care, educational tacilitics and development dealing' vvitii 
heart disease as a public health problem 

\xifricvn Lidrvrv Associ vtion, Qncago Hospital Library 
Service Exhibit oi photographs and charts, also specimens ot 
hospital book truck and literature m reference to hospital 
librirv service 

\MEfiiCAN Societv for THE CONTROL OF Cancer, Ncvv York 
Prevention of cancer Exiiibit ot panels, charts, statistics and 
diagrams dealing with this subject 
Lolis I Dlblin Metropolitan Life Insurance Ciompanv, 
New \ork Public Iicalth progress m recent years Exiiibit 
showing (1) alcoholism mortality, beiore and alter prohibition, 
(2) Sickness survev in Montreal, (3) incidence ot and mortality 
for measles, (4) mortality trom diabetes before and since the 
discovery of insulin 

Instrlctivf \ isiTiNG Nlrses Societv, Washington, D C 
Visiting nurse service Exhibit ol pamphlets charts, set-ups, 
models, etc, detailing the \ isiting Nurses services m Washing¬ 
ton D C 

National Bovrd of Medical Envminers, Philadelphia 
Exhibit 01 charts and other material describing tlie work and 
progress of tlie National Board of Medical Examiners 
Pl.vvGROUND and Recrevtion Association of America, 
Chicago Community recreation Exhibit of photographs, 
cliarts, posters and printed matter 
U S Ph vRMACOPEiAL Convention*, Philadelphia The 
Pharmacopeia of the Lnited States Exhibit sliownng the 
control work ot the Hygienic Laboratory (U S P H S ) 
on U S P biologies also exhibit oi other material bearmg 
on the selection ot U S P products 


Council on Pharm vcy and Chexiistrv Posters and 
specimens illustrating the efforts of the Council m the interests 
of scientific medicine and rational prescribmg 

American Medical Association Chemical Laboratorv 
Posters and specimens bearmg on such subjects as newer syn¬ 
thetics comparative prices ot proprietary and nonpropnetary 
remedies and drug control 

Blreau of Investigation Exhibit of (1) a senes ot 
educational posters, (2) specimens of pamphlets published 
for the purpose ot lurnishmg iniormation easily and quickly 
to tlie public, and (3) the volumes of Nostrums and Quackery ’ 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 1 Reliable 
information about medical education, licensure, reciprocity 
hospitals postgraduate courses and accredited mtemships 
Display ot colored maps locatmg the hospitals m each Munt^ 
and towm in the United States 3 Pamphlet publications and 

Bu^u of Health and Public Instrlctiov Exhibit of 

'Sir 

Srr ‘i 
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Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation Exhibit of 
posters showing the general scope of activities of the bureau, 
specimen inquiries answered by the bureau, and tlie result 
of efforts to secure a lower tax for physicians under the 
Harrison Narcotic Act, maps outlining the extent and results 
of the medical defense activities of the constituent associations 
in 1924, and a map showing the states that have enacted laws 
regulating the sale of lye and other caustic substances m pack¬ 
ages suitable for houscliold use 

A'iierican Medical Association LiBRiVRv Graphic demon¬ 
stration by charts and posters of the various services rendered 
by the library to the individual ph>sician and to the field 
of airrent medicTl literature Exiiibit of material illustrating 
the reference and bibliographic service, package libran service, 
periodical lending seriice, indexing, etc 


AUXILIARY EXHIBITS 
MEDICAL DEPARTilENT, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


A T> I» -rr . ^ iids arrangea lor an 

Army Field Hospital Exhibit This will be tlie most extensive 
and the most compete of its type ever held It will be manned 
by 168 men and officers and located on the mall m front of the 
White House Tlie visiting physicians have been cordially 
mvited by the Army to inspect this unusual outlaj 

Mediovl Department, United States Naiw, Washington, 
„ ^ , iT ^^‘^'■‘^tary of Navy has definitely ordered the 
Hospital Ship Re/u’f to be located in Washington at the 
United States Navy Yards from May IS until May 20. during 
which time it will be open to inspection to visiting phjsiaans 
attending the annual session. 


MOTION PICTURE THEATER 


The Motion Picture Theater aviH be located in the large 
balcony of the Washington Auditorium immediately above 
the Scientific EXbibit It will accommodate between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand persons The theater will open 
it noon on Illondaj and ivill run continuously each da> 
thereafter from 9 a m to 6 p m and until noon on Friday 
Each speaker will demonstrate the talk with either lantern 
slides or motion pictures 

Walter C Alvarez, Rochester, Minn Peristalsis Illus¬ 
trated with motion pictures and lantern slides 
Frederic Bancroft, New York Repair of Fractures 
Illustrated witli lantern slides 
D\niel H Bessesen, Minneapolis Furtlicr Studies in 
Etiology and Prevention of Puerperal Infection Illustrated 
with motion pictures 

Willis Campbell, Memphis Reduction of Fractures of 
the Femur Illustrated with lantern slides 


Children’s BurejVU, Washington, DC (1) Posture, 
(2) Sun-Babics Motion picture films 
Henry A Christian, Boston Treatment of Marked 
Degrees of Cardiac Edema Illustrated with lantern slides 
D J Davis, Chicago Sjstemic Fungus Infections Illus¬ 
trated with lantern slides 


J B De Lee, Chicago Refinement of Laparotracheotomy 
Illustrated with lantern slides 


Frann Dicnson, Kansas CitjL Mo Noiioperative Treat¬ 
ment of Fractures Illustrated with motion pictures 

D \niel N EisENDRiVTH, diicago Interpretation of Pyuna 
Illustrated with lantern slides 

S P Goodhart and Edgar Oppenheimer, New York (1) 
Plastic Casts in Dystonia Musculorum, (2) Relation of tlie 
Functional or Psychogenic to the Organic 

Heraian Goodman, New York Principles of Therapy 
with “Light” Radiation Illustrated with lantern slides 
M L Graves, Houston, Texas Overweight and Earl> 
Myocardial Insufficiency Illustrated Avith lantern slides 
Clifford G Grulee, Chicago Infant Feeding Illustrated 
with lantern slides 

W D Hagg^vrd, Nashville Diagnosis of Clinical Typei 
of Goiter and Their Medical and Surgical Treatment Illus¬ 
trated with lantern slides 

Edmund Jacobson, Chicago New Physiologic Study and 
Management of Nervous and Exhausted States Illustrated 


with lantern slides 

Chevalier Jackson, Philadelphia What Does Your Baby 
Put m His Mouth? Illustrated ivith motion pictures and 

lantern slides -o , , , 

W D James, Hamlet, N C Epithehomata Prophylactic 
and Curative Methods Illustrated with motion pictures and 
lantern, slides 

William M James, Canal Zone Medical Society, Panmna, 
R P Pathology of Infection Due to E Histolytica Illus¬ 
trated with lantern slides 


^ ^ Kebler, U S Bureau of Chemistry and Post Office 
Department, Washington, D C Using the Mails to Defraud 
Illustrated with lantern slides 

J P Leake, U S Public Health Service, Washington, 
D C Smallpox and Vaccination Illustrated with lantern 
slides 

Henry A Marble, Boston Early Mobilization in the 
Treatment of Fractures Illustrated with motion pictures 

Lexand S McKittrick, Boston Diabetic Gangrene Ita 
Mechanism and Treatment Illustrated with lantern slides 

Thomas Parran, Washington, D C Venereal Disease in 
Preventive Medicine Illustrated with lantern slides 

G Allen Robinson, New York Radium Therapy Illus¬ 
trated with motion pictures 

A M Snell, Rochester, Mmiu Clinical Application of 
Recent Studies in Diseases of the Liver Illustrated with 
lantern slides 

Fred Wise, New York Drug Eruptions Illustrated with 
lantern slides 

Francis C Wcod, New York Diagnosis of Cancer Illus¬ 
trated witli lantern slides 

George A Wyeth, New York Extension of the Surgery 
of Neoplastic Diseases 

American Ha\RT Association, New York Valves of the 
Heart m Action Motion picture film 

Metropolitan Lite Insthlvnce Compan\, New York (1) 
New Ways for Old (Diphtheria) , (2) Overweight Motion 
picture films 

Medical Department of the Navy, Washington, D C 

(1) Training of Dental Technicians at Naval Dental Scliool, 

(2) Rescue and Resuscitation of Apparently Drowned, (3) 
First Aid and Nursing Motion picture films 

U 5 Bureau of Mines, Washington, D C Healtli Work 
of the Bureau ot Mines Illustrated with lantern slides 
Talk by R R Sayers 

U S Department of Agriculture, Washington (1) The 
Honor of the Purple Stamp, (2) Clean Herds, (3) Out of 
the Shadows Motion picture films 


An Unusual Feature 

An unusual feature is scheduled for the Motion Picture 
"heater on Wednesday and Thursday from 5 to 6 p m 
trough the courtesy of the Bell Laboratories ot the 
an Telephone and Telegraph Company, an electric stetli 
cope will be installed This instrument magnifies licart 
ounds many times, so that every one m the audience ra> 
.ear-without head phones-the different 
ounds and murmurs of normal and abnormal hearts c 
he exercise The talks will be illustrated by 
'll Speakers for ‘The Clinical Application ot the Electric 

hethoscope” are H Clyde Snook. Bell 

ones C J Gamble, University of ^at 

) White, Boston In addition it is anticipated t 

his time a most unusual demonstration, the d 

all be announced m the Daily Bullctiti 
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program of the opening meeting 

Tuesday, May 17, 8 30 p Jn 

Muric 

Call to Older by the President, WtNOFU C PllIlUl'', New 
\ork 

Inroeation Re\ Cii \rus Wool' 

Ai'DRD.S Hlb i:\tEl.LtSC\ THE PUESIDFNT OF THE UmTU) 

St \tes 

Announcements WiU-tv'i GtRBS Morgan Chairman, Loca 
Committee ot Wrangements 

Addrcbs o{ W ekomc Chsrlf-'S W'iiite President oi the 
Medical Society ot the District ot Columbi i 
Music 

lutroduclioii and Installation oi Prcsidcnl-Oect J\nv^ 
North Jackson Kansas City, Mo 
Address J tdez North J \ckson 
Music 


The Medical Cure of Duodenal LIccr 

Dolilsn \ \ hiekHcof, Richmond, Va 
Discussion to he opened by Pranklin W^ White, 
Boston, and Chester M IosES, Newton, Mass 

The Nephroses (Lantern Demonstration) 

J B McEuioi, Memphis, Tcnii 

Discussion to lie opened by Au-red Stt •.gel, Pbila- 
delpliia, and 1hom\s B Potcher, Baltimore 

\cute Pancreatitis Pollowed by Acute Diabetes 

Lot Is M W^AHFiELD, Milwaukee 

Diabetic Gangrene in the South (Lantern Demonstration) 

J I Lehann, New Orleans 
Discussion on papers ot Drs W \kfield and Lehann, 
to be opened by Josu it H PR.\rr, Boston, Frederick 
M Allen New \ork, Elliott P Joslin, Boston, 
and J Mii,s E. Palllis Ailanta Ga 

Thursday, May 19—9 a m. 

51 VHOSlUil 


THE PROGRAMS OF THE SECTIONS 

Outline of the Scientific Proceedings—^The Prelimmary 
Ptogtam and the Official Program 

The following papers are announced to be read before the 
yarious sections The order here is not necessarily the order 
that will be iollowed in the Official Program, nor is the list 
complete The Official Program veill he similar to those issued 
in preeious years, and will contain the final program of each 
seetton with abstracts of the papers as well as lists of com¬ 
mittees, programs of the General fleeting, lists of entertain¬ 
ments, map of Washington and other information To preecnt 
misunderstandings and to protect the interest of advertisers 
It is here announced that this Official Program will contain 
no advertisements It is copyrighted by the American Medical 
Association and will not be distributed before the session 
A copy will be given to each Fellow on registration 


SECTION ON PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
meets in ballroom at mat flower hotel 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman— Rolun T W'ooDyATT Chicago 
Vice Chairman—M L Graves, Houston, Texas 
Secretary— Brvce W Fontaine, Memphis, Teun 
Executive Committee— Eluott P Josliv Boston, Eugene 
S Kilgore, San Francisco, Rolun T Woodyatt, Chicago 

Wednesday, May 18—9 a m 

Malta Fever Epidemic of Thirty-Five Cases (Lantern Dem¬ 
onstration) 

W Warner Watkins, Phoenix, Ariz. and G C Lake, 
Washington, D C 

Discussion to be opened by Allen C Eustis, New 
Orleans, and John A Witherspoon, Nashville, Tenn. 
Treatment of Syphilis of the Central Nervous System (Lan¬ 
tern Demonstration) Joseph E Moore, Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened by L M Gaines, Atlanta, Ga, 
and Homer F Swift, New York. 

Undijgnosed Cough An Intensive Study of Two Hundred 
Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 

William C Vooesanger and Fred Firestone, San 
Francisco 

New Growth of the Lungs (Lantern Demonstration) 

Chevalier Jackson, Thomas McCrae and Elmer H 
Funk, Philadelphia 

Discussion on papers of Drs Voorsangek and Fire¬ 
stone and Drs Jackson, McCrae and Funk, to be 
opened by Gerald B Webb, Colorado Springs,’Colo 
Hugh J Morgan, Nashville, Tcnn , Pall H Rincfr’ 
Ishewlle, N C, and Joh i A Lichtv, Clifton 
springs N Y 


Chairman’s Address Psychic and Emotional Factors in 
General Diagnosis and Treatment 

Rollin T Woody ATT, Chicago 

Gtiicral Principles Pertaining to the Recognition and ifaii- 
ageinent of Psychic and Emotional Influences 

J Ramsw Hlnt, New York 

Emotional and Psychic Factors in the Course of Arterial 
Hypertension and Heart Disease 

Nellis B Foster, New York 

Emotional and Psychic Factors in the Production of Dis¬ 
orders of the Digestive Organs 

James S McLesteb, Birmingham, Ala 

Emotional and Psychic Factors in the Course of Diabetes 
Melltcus and Exophthalmic Goiter, Laryngology and 
Ophthalmology Chvrles Hugh Neilson, St Louis 
Discussion on papers of Dks Woody att. Hunt, Fos¬ 
ter AIcLester and Neilson to be opened by Jayies 
B Herrick, Chicago L F Barker, Baltimore, E 
Bates Block, Atlanta, Ga , Arthur D Dlnn, 
Omaha Man Einhorn, New York Thoyias R 
Brown, Baltimore Elgene S Kilgore, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and C P Emerson, Indianapolis 

txperimental Contribution on Etiology, Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Pernicious Anemia (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) David I Macht, Baltimore. 

Treatment of Pernicious Anemia by a Diet Rich in Liver 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

George R Minot and Williayi P Murphy, Boston 
Discussion on papers of Dr Macht and Drs Minot 
and Murphy, to be opened by H if Conner, Roch¬ 
ester, Minn , E a Baumgartner, Clifton Springs 
N Y Walter L Bierring Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Walter W Palmer, New York 


J.’ xlua/, UU 


Election of Officers 
The Hematology of Subacute Endocarditis (Lantern Dem¬ 
onstration) O H Perry Pepper, Philadelphia 

Obesity and Heart Disease (Lantern Demonstration) 

Stewart R. Roberts, Atlanta Ga 
Diseases ot the 

Thyroid Gland (Lantern Demonstration) 

John Phillips and John P Andf.hson, Qeveland. 
Heart Disease as Seen m a Southern Chmr a ni i 
and Pathologic Survey ^ -A- Clinical 

PeS-e^RoS "pHm- 
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Factors m the Postoperative Mortality of Exophthalmic 
Uoiter (Lantern Demonstration) 

H S Plummer, Rochester, Minn 
Discussion to be opened by Frank H Lahfv, Boston 

Observations on Metabolic Disturbances in Scleroderma 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Warfield T Longcope, Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened by Henry A Christian 
Boston, and John H Stokes, Philadelphia 
Cirrhosis of the Liver (Lantern Demonstration) 

LG Rowntree, Rochester, Minn 
Discussion to be opened by Roger S Morris, Cincin¬ 
nati, and AI L Graves, Houston, Texas 


SECTION ON 


SURGERY, GENERAL AND 
ABDOMINAL 


MFFTS IN MEitORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman— J Tate AIason, Seattle 
Vice Chairman—J de J Pemberton, Rochester, Minn 
Secretary- Fr\nk H Lauf\, Boston 
Executive Committee—E\ arts A Graham, St Lotus, Dallas 
B Phemisted, Chicago, J Tate Mason, Seattle. 

Wednesday, May 18—2 p m 
SlilPOSlOM ON rRACTURES 


Joua A M \ 
April 16, 1937 

Diaphragmatic Hernia (Lantern Demonstration) 

John Homer Woolsev, San Francisco 
opened by Philemon E Trufsdale, 
Fan River, Mass, and Benjamin N Wade, Portia^ 

AlenmgeM Irritation Resultmg from the Extravasation of Blood 
m the Subarachnoid Space (Motion Picture and Lantern 
Demonstration) Charles Bagley, Jr, BalUmore 

DiscusMon to be opened by Harry H ICerr, Washington 
and Francis C Grant, Philadelphia ’ 

Friday, May 20—2 p m 

Election of Officers 

The Surgical Treatment of Goiter with Hyperthyroidism 

E R Arn, Dayton, Ohio 

Regeneration of the Thyroid Gland and the Prevention of 
Recurrent Goiters (Lantern Demonstration) 

J Earl Els^ Portland, Ore 

The Dmgnosis and Results of Surgical Treatment of Malignant 

AIartin B Tinker, Ithaca, N Y 
Discussion on Papers of Drs Arn, Else and Tinker to 
be opened by Joseph C Bloodgood, Baltimore, Harrv 
G Sloan, Cleveland, and Howard M Clute, Boston 

Controllable Factors m the Mortality of Acute Appendicitis 
Fallacies m Present-Day Teaching (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) John 0 Bower, Philadelphia 

Discussion to be opened by Stanley P Reimann, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Urban Maes, New Orleans 


(for the morning session of the symposium sfe 

THE PROGRAM OF THE SECTION ON ORTHOPEDIC 

surgery) 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Compression Fractures of the Spine 
(Lantern Demonstration) Robert B Osgood, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by Russfll A Hibus, New 
York, and James Wallace, Pittsburgh 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Fractures of Lower Extremity of 
the Humerus (Lantern Demonstration) 

Nathaniel Allison, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by J M Hitzrot, New York, and 
Fraser B Guud, Montreal 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Fractures of the Lower Extremity 
of the Radius (Lantern Demonstration) 

William Darrach, New York 
Discussion to be opened by H H M Lyle, New York 
Diagnosis of Fractures of Os Calcis (Lantern Demonstration) 

Philip Wilson, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by F J Cotton, Boston, and 
P B Magnuson, Chicago 


Management of Acute Conditions of the Abdomen Complicated 
by Marked Ileiu or Septic Invasion of the Peritoneum 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Donald Macrae, Jr, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Discussion to be opened by John E Summers, Omaha, 
and William A Fisher, Baltimore 

Jej unostomy Technic and Indication for This Life-Saving 
Operation (Lantern Demonstration) 

A I MacKinnon, Lincoln, Neb 
Discussion to be opened by Charles Gordon Heyd, New 
York, Donald Guthrie, Sayre, Pa, and Angus 
McLfaji, Detroit 

How to Save More of our Intestinal Obstruction Cases 

William B Holden, Portland, Ore. 
Discussion to be opened by J Tate Mason, Seattle, and 
Edward P Richardson, Boston 

Clinical Results m the Use of Dead (Preserved) Fascia Grafts 
for Hernia Repair (Lantern Demonstration) 

Amos R Koontz, Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened by Harvey B Stone, Baltimore. 


Thursday, May 19—2 p m 

Chairman's Address J Tate Mason, Seattle 

The Early Diagnosis and Surgical Treatment of Bronchiectasis 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Carl A Hcdblom, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by Howard Lilienthal, New 
York, and Wyman Whittemore, Boston 
The Noncalculous Gallbladder (Lantern Demonstration) 

George P Muller, Philadelphia 
Discussion to be opened by John M T Finney, 
Baltimore, and Lfstfr R Whitaker, Boston 
Colostomy and Posterior Resection for Carcinoma of the 
Rectum (Lantern Demonstration) 

Fred W Rankin, Rochester, Mmn 
Discussion to be opened by Daniel F Jones, Boston, and 
Damon B Pfeiffer, Philadelphia 
Partial Gastrectomy Versus Gastro-Enterostomy m the Surgical 
Treatment of Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers 

Richard Lewisohn, New York 


Partial Gastrectomy (Lantern Demonstration) 

J Shelton Horsley, Richmond, Va 

The Treatment of Lesions of the Stomach and Duodenum 
Associated with Hemorrhage (Lantern Demonstration) 
Donald C Balfour, Rochester, Mmn 
Discussion on Papers of Drs Lewisohn, Horsley and 
Balfour to be opened by Charles H Max (x Rochester, 
Mmn , George W Crile, Cleveland , Francis S 
Mathews, New York, and Frank H Lahey, Boston 


SECTION ON OBSTETRICS, GYNECOLOGY 
AND ABDOMINAL SURGERY 
meets in memorial continental hall 
OFFICERS OF SECTION 

Chairman— Arthur H Curtis, Chicago 
Vice Chairman— George Gellhorn, St Louis 
Secretary— Carl Henry Davis, Mdwaukee. 

Executive Committee— Rudolph W Holmes, Chicago, Geohcf 
Gray Ward, New York, Arthur H Curtis, Chicago 


Wednesday, May 18—9 a m 
am Relations Between Governments iii Northern Europe 
Ind the Teaching and Practice of Ofaste r.cs 
Gynecology F C Holden, New York 

ilts of Supervised Midv^nfe Practice Certam European 
Countries Can We Draw a Lesson from This for 
United States^ Gforgc W Kosmak, New Yo 

;hing Prenatal Care by Means of Posters (L^tern Demon¬ 
stration) Stuart B Blakelx, Binghamton, in 

TTffpri nf Prenatal Care on the Size and Health of tlie 


Maternal Mortality S JostrHiNB Bakeb, Stamford, Con" 
Maternal Care, Postnatal L Mann Pa.ke., Seal* 
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Trnl L.il>or is \ Constrvaiui. Olutclnc Proccihirt. (Lanttrii 
D^mon-tration) 

H\koldB\ilf\ and n C WillisM'Ox Wu \or' 

Djstocia m Contracted PcKcs ^ Lantern Demoubtration) 

\uct r M \\\\ i IJ- San I'rancisco 

G\nccoIOij> and 01i>tctricj in Relation to Mo^pital Betterment 

PBeSKUN PI M VKTIN Clncac,o 
DiiCUbSion on Papers of Dhs ffoLurs Koa'iaK 
ButKELa, Dvtii BeivEK PtUKCR. BeiLEt and 

WiiLUMsON MwriXL and Marais to he opened h\ 

J W \ViLLi\Ms Baltimore, PieasK Ltscii San 
FrancibCO and N S Hi \ ta and Rlloei h W 
HoLMib, Giicago 

Thursday, 3Iay 19—9 a m. 

Diairman’s \ddress Indicatiorii lor Surgical InterNeiition in 
Pcliic Lesions of Inlectious Origin Based on Scaeiiteeii 
\ ears’ Laboraton and Clinical Studj 

XuTHLR H Ci-itris, Chicago 
Posture Studies in Gjaiecoloqv (laiiitem Demonstration) 

Noaii \ « r Milli Is Iowa Cite 
The Surgical Use ot Hi^h Prequuice Current in Gjaiecoloo> 
How \RD \ Rills and Clbtis F Buuse'j, Baltimore 
Causation of Stenlitj SeMLTLR MEsKiji Boston 

Clinical Studj ot Tubal Patciicj in Si\ Hundred Cases ot 
Stenlitj bj Method ot Peruterine [iisufnation Couibiiieil 
eeith Kjmograpli (Lantern Demonstration) 

I C Rems Xew \ork. 

Menstrual Irregularities Versus die Female Soe Hornionc 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Robert T Fmesg and M V Got imi--RCEii Xew Vork 
Discussion on Papers of DRs ME.\Ki-a. Rtiiis and 
Frank and Goujcekcfr to be opened b> Aujeut H 
Aldridge, Xew York 

Treatment ot Pehic Inflammation (Lantern Demonstration) 

Ltetes E BLRCtr Xasheille Tenii 

■k Further Studj of the Clinical Significance ot Blood Sedi¬ 
mentation as a Diagnostic and Preoperatue Prognostic 
Aid m Gjnecologic (Conditions (Lantern Demonstration) 

JouN O Polak, Brookljn 
Discussion on Papers of Das Boscii and Pol\k to be 
opened bj George Gr,u \V\rd, New York, and Joseph 
L. Baer Chicago 

Friday, May 20—9 a m 
Flection of Officers 

Deep ^entgen-Ra> Therapy of Peritoneal Caranomatosis 
Follow mg Carcinoma of the (Diary (Lantern Demon 
stration) 

Flovd E. Keene, H. K. Pancoast and E P Pender¬ 
grass, Philadelphia 

Paroxjsmal Hypertension from Disease of the Abdominal 
Sj-mpathetic. q Rochester Mmn 

Discussion to be opened bj L. G Row ntree, Rochester, 
Mmn 

Postoperatne Parotitis Following '\bdominal Surgery 

Lours Antupit, Hartford Conn 
Postoperatii e Abdominal Hernia. Robert Craig, Xew York 
Laboratory Aid m Complications of Abdominal Surgery 

William: Thalheimes, Milwaukee 
ClmicM and Experimental Fistulas and Obstructions (Lantern 
emonstration) Waltm ik Walters, Rochester, Mmn 

The MMagement of Some ComplicaUons Following Abdommal 

F H Lahet, Boston, 
reiention of Postoperatne Comphcations m Abdominal Sur¬ 
gery (Lantern Demonstration) 

George W Chile and Charles C Higglns, Cleieland. 
D^ussion on Papers of Drs Antupit, Craig 
Thalheimer, Walters, Lahen and Chile and 
opened by Dean Lewis, Balumore, and 
fJ B Phemisteh, Chicago 


SECTION ON OPHTHALMOLOGY 
MFl Is I II \LL OF \TtO s, W IslU CTOX HOTEL 

ori icERS or section 

Chairman—^Jou » \ Do o\a , Butte Mont 
Vice Clnirinaii— WtiLiiM H Cuibi, Duncr 
SLcrcfiry—\\ iLLiiM C Ft' noff, Denver 

E\ccuti\c Comiiiitti-L—M \Kcus Feincold* New Orleans, 
\it 01 D K , vri, New \ork, Joii' A Do* ova., Butte, 
Mont. 

Fellows are reminded Uiat the meetings ot the section will 
be called to order promptly on die liour scliedule-d for open¬ 
ing The formal reading ot the papers v ill be omitted, as 
reiiriiits of the papers on tlie program have already been 
delivered to Fellows 

Each essayist will be given ten minutes in v Inch to sum¬ 
marize tJte points ui his paper and introduce the discussion 
(cNCcpt in the case of five minute papers), and five minutes 
III which to close the disCussioiL 

rile Fellows appointed to open the discussion of any paper 
will be allowed ten minutes Subsequent speakers will be 
limited to live minutes 

The pipers and all discussions will be printed and bound 
forming the Transactions ot the Section on Ophthalmology 
for 1927 Copies oi the Transactions may be obtained at §1 5U 
each It subscriptions are sent to The Jolrn \l of the 
\mehic.\ . ilEDicvL Vssoct VTiON, 5J5 North Dearborn Street 
Cliicago by June 1 as only enough copies are printed to cover 
subscriptions received to tile time ot going to press 

Fellows arc requested to register in the section registra¬ 
tion book at the entrance The lull name and complete post- 
ofhee address should be written plainly 


Wednesday, May 18—2 p m. 

Qiairmans Address Jou' \ Donovan, Butte, Mont 

Orbital ilcmngo-Enccphalocele Assoaated with ilicroph- 
thalmia Report of Case (Lantern Demonstration) 

M VRTi Cohen, New YorL 
Discussion to be opened by Elce .e M Bl.\ke, New 
Haven, Conn 

One Thousand Optic Canals A Clinical, \natomic and Roent¬ 
genologic Studv (Lantern Demonstration) 

Hakrv a Govlvvhn, New Y’ork. 
Discussion to be openexl by G E Pfvhleb Philadelphia 

A Nonoperative Treatment oi Inflammatory Glaucoma. 

F PvRK Lewis Buffalo 
Discussion to be opened by Allen Greenwood, Boston 

Conjunctival Drain of tlie Anterior Chamber .An Operative 
Technic Used in Absolute Glaucoma. 

Harry S Gradle, (Thicago 
Discussion to be opened by John M. Wheeler, New 
A''orU 

Stcreophotographj of the Anterior Eyeball and Fundus 

Robert Von der Heydt, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by Arthur J Bedell, Albanv. 
NY 

Lens Protein and Its Fractions Preparation, and Immunologic 
and Chemical Properties Alan C Woods, Baltimore. 
Discussion to be opened by Zen as IL Ellis, New Yorl 


inuxsiiay. May 19—2 p m. 

DemonstraUon Session Exhibition of New Instruments and 
Appliances 

The Different Types ol the Patliologic A^'isual Field. 

Henning Ronne, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Ocular Phenomena Pr^uced by Basal Lesions of the Frontal 
Lobe (Lantern Demonstration) 

Walter I Lillie, Rochester, Mmn 
DiscusMon to be opened by Emory Hhj, Richmond Va 

.. “T--vSrr. 

The Selection of Test Type tor Reiraction. 

Discussion to be opened by W B L^N^AsSrB^ston^'' 
Cycloplegics in Refraction. David W r 

ad^ffiR « by WILUAM ZEN™’Et?‘’A°“ 


* Deceased. 
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Epinephrine in Progressive ]\Iyopia Meyer Wiener, St Louis 
Discussion to be opened by William H Crisp, Denver 
The Ophthalmologic Needs of the Internist 

Harlow Brooks, New York 
Discussion to be opened by E V L Brown, Chicago 


Jour A. M A 
April is, 1927 




Friday, May 20—2 p m 


DisciiRRinn tn h Mithoefer, Cincinnati 

Discussion to be opened by Joseph D Heitger Louk 

ville, and Filvncis E LeJeune, New OrleSs’ 

Paranasal Sinus Infection and Swimming 

r, , ^ E Hasty, Nashville, Tenn 

iJiscussion to b6 opened by H AIarshatt HTwino i 

UL L^lUVJCrS TTI r tV ^ \ ^LAKbilALL lAYLOR, Jack- 

The TrLalinciit of Abnormalities of the Intrinsic anti Extrinsic The Problem of r enton, Portland, Ore 

Ocniar Muscles G C SAV,iorNaslmire''"/l!"'"' 

Disctisston to be opened by Em,,i„n Jackson, Denver 


Executive Session 
Election of Officers 


The Crystalline Lens S\stem (Lantern Demonstration) 

John () McRe\aolds, Dallas, Texas 
Discussion to be opened b\ W H Luedde, St Louis 

Cataract Extraction Comparatii c Results Obtained by the 
Combined, Simple and ICiiapp-Torok jMethods of 
Procedure Walter R Parker, Detroit 

Discussion to be opened bj E C Ellett, Memphis, Tenn 

Loss of Vitreous in Cataract Extraction (Lantern Denionstra- 

E B Dunphy, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by Arnold Knapp, New York 

Local Anesthesia in Ophthalmic Surgery (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) C S O’Brien, Iowa Cit> 

Discussion to be opened by Albert E Bulson, Jr . Fort 
Wayne, Ind 

Congenital Cataract A Plea for Variety in Its Surgical 
Treatment L Webster Fox, Philadelphia 

Discussion to be opened by E E Holt, Jr, Portland, 
Me 

Personal Observations ou Tuberculosis of the Eye The Use of 
Tuberculin m Its Diagnosis and Treatment 

Hugo A Kiefer and Leon Shulman, Los Angeles 
Discussion to be opened by T B Holloway, Philadelphia 


SECTION ON 


LARYNGOLOGY, 

RHINOLOGY 


OTOLOGY AND 


MEETS IN HALL OF NATIONS, WASHINGTON HOTEL 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman— George !M Coates, Philadelphia 
Vice Chairman—R C Lynch, New Orleans 
Secretary— William V !Mullin, Cleveland 
Executive Committee— Charles W Richardson, Washington, 
D C , Samuel Iglaufr, Cincinnati, Georgf M Coates, 
Philadelphia 

Wednesday, May 18—9 a nu 

Chairman’s Address George M Coates, Philadelphia 

Researches on tlie Saccus Endolymphaticus, Results and Surgical 
Applications Georges Portmann, Bordeaux, France 
Discussion to be opened by J Gordon Wilson, Chicago, 
and Wells P Eagleton, Newark, N J 
The Modus Operandi of Vertigo (Lantern Demonstration) 

Lester Mead Hubby, New York 
Discussion to be opened by Frank L Dennis, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, and H P Cahill, Boston 
The Importance of Ophthalmology and Otology m the Early 
Diagnosis of Brain Tumors (Lantern Demonstration) 

E R Carpenter, Dallas, Texas 
Discussion to be opened by Lewis Fisher, Philadelphia, 
and Conrad Berens, Jr, New York 

The Use of Larding Pork to Control Hemorrhage 

Lee M Hurd, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Walter A Wells, Washing¬ 
ton, D C, and William P Wherry, Omaha 
The Surgical Correction of Cleft Lip and Cleft Pakte (Lantern 
Demonstration) G?orge B Jobson, Jr, Franklin, Fa 
Discussion to be opened by G V I Brown, Milwaukee, 
and Vilray P Blair, St Louis 


The 


Thursday, May 19—9 a m. 

Intranasal Surgical Treatment of Chronic Maxillary 

Sinusitis (Lantern Demonstration) 

Bert Hempstead, Rochester, Mmn 

Discussion to be opened by A J Lorie, Kansas City, Mo 


W Dean, Iowa City 

Progress and Results of Radium Treatment in Neoplasms of 
the Upper Air Passages (Lantern Demonstration) 

G Allen Robinson, New York 
Discussion to be opened by Thomas E Jones, Cleveland 

A Manifestation of Uremia in the Pharynx, Larynx, Trachea 
mid Bronchi M C Myerson, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Leonard G Rowntree 
R ochester, Minn ’ 

Dysphonia Its Significance and Management (Lantern 
Demonstration) George D Wolf, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Joseph Beck, Chicago, and 
Frank R Spencer, Boulder, Colo 

Friday, May 20—9 a m 

Election of Officers 

Exhibition of New Instruments and Appliances 

Reports of Committees 

Necrology 

William B Chamberlin, Cleveland, Chairman, 
Thomas J Harris, New York, George L Richards, 
Fall River, Mass 

Lye Legislation 

Chevalier Jackson, Philadelphia, Chairman, C A 
Thigpen, Montgomery, Ala , John J McLooxe, 
Phoenix, Ariz , T E Fuller, Texarkana, Ark , C F 
Welty, San Francisco, Chester H Bowers, Los 
Angeles, Thomas E Carmody, Denver, E Terry 
Smith, Hartford, Conn , C W Richardson, Wash¬ 
ington, D C , J A Ellegood, Wilmington, Del , H M 
Taylor, Jacksonville, Fla , Dunbar Roy, Atlanta, 
Ga , Robert L Nourse, Boise, Idaho, Austin A 
Hayden, Chicago, J F Barnhill, Indianapolis, Lee 
W Dean, Iowa City, E M Seydell, Wichita, Kan , 

J A Stucky, Lexington, Ky , R C Lynch, New 
Orleans, Owen Smith, Portland, Me , M M Savage, 
Baltimore, W F Zinn, Baltimore, F P Emerson, 
Boston, Burt R Shurly, Detroit, Horace Newhart, 
Minneapolis, E F Howard, Vicksburg, Miss , M F 
Arbuckle, St Louis, H W Loeb, St Louis, Green¬ 
field Sluder, St Louis, J A Donovan, Butte, Mont, 
William P Wherry, Omaha, J Andre Fuller, 
Reno, Nev , F E Kittredge, Nashua, N H , WeUs 
P Eagleton, Newark, N J , H B Orton, Newai^, 

N J , E C Matthews, Albuquerque, N M , H H 
Forbes, New York, C J Imperatori, New York, 

T H Halsted, Syracuse, N Y , H H Briggs, Ashe¬ 
ville, N C , W L Diven, Bismarck, N D , Wiluam 
B Chamberlin, Cleveland, Samuel Iglauer, Cmcm 
nati, W E Dixon, Oklahoma City, Ralph A 
Fenton, Portland, Ore , E J Patterson, Pittsburgh 
J W Leech, Providence, R I , J W Jervey, Green¬ 
ville, S C , John B Gregg, Sioux Falls, S U, 
Richmond McKinney, Memphis, Tenn , , 

McReynolds, Dallas, Texas, J C Robisox, S^t LaKt 
City, Edmund T Brown, Burlington, Vt , '-Limx 
M Miller, Richmond, Va , E Frank Chase, Sea > 

T W Moore, Huntington, W Va , N M Bl-acr, 
Milwaukee, George L Strader, Cheyenne, Wjo 

Examining Board in Otolaryngology r' t wni 

Joseph C Beck, Chicago, Chairman, Robert C L.nch, 
New Orleans 

Otorhinologic Hygiene of Swimming Chairman, 

H Marshall Taylor, Jacksonville, Fla . Chamn 

Hill Hastings, Los Angeles, M F ^uckl , 

Louis, Lee M Hurd, New York, R^lph A 1 
Portland, Ore , F E Hasty, Nashville, Tenn 
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The ViuU Deaf and the Deafened Child 

Hvrolu M Hub, \esN York Cln.rnnn W'M'F'-'- C 
PniLLiib N'ew York Gouuo\ Blhh\ W orccbltr 
Mibb Hor!\CL \luii\rt, Minncaiwhb Geouv 
SiiNMnwou, Qarcaao, Isvvc U josv--, Los Anteleb 


S^MPOSlV^l OV BRO\CHHL laT/ZJ/ 1 


Skin Rcaclioiib m Patienlb witli \slhni3 

J \Mfb S MtLvLCIILtN 


Pliiladdphia 


The Stud} and Treatment of \bthma (Lantern Deinonstralion) 
J \u X \M)hR Cl\«kf Jr Philadelphia 


Xose and Throat Obserialioub m the examination of Patients 
witli Bronehial \sihiin PiiiLii S Stout, Philadelphia. 
RoentReii-Ra} Obsereatioiis in \slluna (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) W r M\ Cbs Philadelphia 


Bronclioscop} as an Aid in the Diagnosis and Treatment ot 
Bronchial \sthma Lotts H Cllrf Plnladelphia 


Studies in the Etiolooi ot Bronchial Asthma (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) John Eimsn, Philadelphia 

Studies III tile Treatment 01 Bronchial ^Vsllima 

H B \\ iLMEB Philadelphia. 


Asthma Prom tlie Standpoint of the Rhinologist (Lantern 
Demonstration) CDSetN \(cGlNNts, Qiicago 

Interpretation of Microscopic Changes ot Kasai \(ucosa ui 
Bronchial \sthma H\rr} P Finck, Boston 

Discussion on papers of Drs McL\lghlin Clvrkf 
Stout M\xcds Clerf Lisi\n WititFji McGinms 
and Finck to be opened bv George Piness, Los 
Angeles and Gh-ntton Tsllr Brows, Washington, 
D C _ 


SECTION ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN 

meets is n\U.EOOM AT MAN FLOWER UOTEL 

OFFICERS or SECTION 
Qiairman— Henkt J Gerstesbercer, Cleveland 
Vice Oiairmaii— Edgar P Copela: d, Washington D C 
Secretarj— Hlch AIcCullocu St Louis 
Executnc Committee— Edgar J Kuesekess Minneapolis 
Cufford G Grulee, Chicago, Hesrn J Gerstfsbercer, 
Clei eland. 

Wednesday, May 18—2 p m. 

Chairmans Address (Lantern Demonstration) 

H J Gerstesbercer, Glee eland 
Address K \sctemeste Glrgfl, Rio de Janiero, Brazil 

Results in the Convalescent Care ot Two Hundred and Twent} 
Five Children with Heart Disease oier a Penod of Fiie 
Years (Lantern Demonstration) 

W D Stroud, Philadelphia 
Question of Esercise for Children with Organic Disease ot 
the Heart Williasi St Lawrence New York 

The Incidence of Rheumatism m Children After Tonsillectom} 
(Lantern Demonstration) A. D Kaiser, Rochester, N Y 
Congenital Anorectal Stricture with Alegacolon 

Joseph Bbennemann Chicago 
C}stoscopic Examination of Congenital Alalformations of the 
Urmary Tract m Children (Lantern Demonstration) 

Hen-rn F Helmholz, Rochester, ilinn 
Stridor m Enlarged Thymus (Lantern Demonstration) 

W \) ALTER Wasson, Demer 

Wednesday, May 18 —1 p m. 

Dinner of Section on Diseases of Children 

Thursday, May 19 —Z n m 
SYilPOSlVil ON PULZIO\ARY AND BRO\CHlAL 
GLAND TUBERCVLOSIS 

Pulmonarj and Bronchial Gland Tuberculosis General (Lan¬ 
tern Demonstration) E L Opie, Philadelphia 

Clinical Diagnosis of Pulmonaiy and Bronchial Gland Tuber¬ 
culosis (Lantern Demonstration) 

T C Hempelmann, St Louis 
Tuberculm and Serodiagnosis of Pulmonary and Bronchial 
Gland Tuberculosis. C W Bubhans, Cleveland 
Koentgenographic Diagnosis of Pulmonary and Bronchial Gland 
Tuberculosis H K. Dunham, Cmcmnati 

Pulmonary and Bronchial Gland Tuberculosis Prognosis 
Prophy laxis and Therapy J C Gittings Philadelphia 


Friday, May 20—2 p m 
Election of Officers 

\ddrtsb CKtGOHio \raoz Alfaro, Butnos Aircs, Argentina 

Ilungtr and \ppctilc in Children 

C Anpfrso , Aldrich, Witmclka, 111 

The Malnourislitd Quid \n Individiiil Inttiibiyt Method ot 
Trciitincnl ^ S\lkh, Ll\tiiislon, ill 

Vctiiioniycobib in the Lungs of (Tliildrtn (Laiitcrn Dtmonstra- 
tion) J T CttRlsTiso ., St Paul 

lire Hundred Casts ot Transtitsioii m Infancy (Lantern 
Demonstration) J Burl Sidburs, Wilmington, K C 
V Chmcil Study of the Treatment ot Erysipelas (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

E. S Platol and E W Sciilltz, Minneapolis 

Breast Eceding in Older IntanU (Lantern De-monstration) 

C Llssses Moore Portland, Ore. 

Eccdiiig ot Infants with Cleft Palate (Lantern Demonstration) 

J A Henske, Omaha 


SECTION ON PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THESAPEDTICS 


MEETS tN II \LL OF W ILL \RD UOTEL 


OFEICERS or SECTION 

Chairman— W’ de B MacNideb Chapel Hill, N C 
Vice Chairman— Roter I Lee, Boston 
Secretary— \orm in M Keith Rochester, Minn 
ExecutiNe Committee— P\ul D W'uite, Boston, Tuom\s 
Ouuw e\, Albany, N Y , W'’ de B MlcNider, Chapel 
Hill, N C 

Wednesday, May 18—2 p jn 
SiHPOSIUM ON THE TREATMENT OF 
HEART DISEASE 

Venous Pressure m Cardiac Decompensation (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) J A E Easter, Madison, Wts 

The Seat of the Emetic Action of Digitalis Bodies (Lanteni 
Demonstration) 

Robert \ Hatcher Ne y \ork, and Soma W^eiss, 
Boston 

Drug Treatment of Heart Disease R L Leal New York 
The Treatment of Heart Disease Other Tlian by Drugs 

Pall D White Boston 
Treatment ot Cardiac Disturbances Due to Thyroid Disease 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

J M ARioN Read, San Francisco 
The Rehabilitation ot Cardiac Patients Through Organized 
Egon L A. CoNN-ER, New York. 


Xnursday, May ig—2 p m. 

Chairman s Address W'' de B MacNider Chapel Hill, N C 
Fundamental Principles Lnderlying the Use of Speafic Rem¬ 
edies for Infectious Disease^ with Especial Reference to 
Quinine in Alalana C C Bass Kcaa Orleans 

Medical Treatment in Diseases of the Lner and Bile Passages 
A AI Snell and J F W''eir Rochester, Almn. 
Relative Value of Deep Roentgen Ray Radium, Myomectomy 
and Hysterectomy m Uterine Fibromyoma. 

W D James, Hamlet, N^ C 
The Use of Radium m CA-necoIogy 

Charles C Norris, Philadelphia. 
General Sur\e> of the Actual Therapeutic Value of Hydro- 
ffierapy Gul Hinsdale, Hot Springs, Va 

Discussion to be opened by G K. Abbott, Washington, 

The Use and Abuse of Phi steal Therapeutics 

F B Granger, Boston. 

Friday, May 20—2 p m 
Election of Officers 

Tryparsanude Therapy m 
Th. W F Lorenz, iladison.^^Vis 

The Treatment of ‘Functional’ Digestne Disturbances 
r- , ^ alter C .Alaaeez, Rochester Atinn 

™of Cafi""" '*> Carbon D.ox.do Ropo,, 

Tba „ Eon,.,oXL! 

C W Baerieb, Jr. Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The Absorption of Strophanthm Following Snblinqual Admin- 
^tration (Lantern Demonstration) 

Carv Eggleston, New York, and Thomas J White 
Jersey City, N J ’ 

The Incidence and Management of Hypertension, with a Note 
on Sulphoc^anate Therapy (Lantern Demonstration) 

Leslie T Gager, New York 


$ 

SECTION ON PATHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

MBITS IN HALL OF WH LARD HOTEL 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairimn—Ro\ G Hoskins, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice Cliairman— H R Wahl, Kansas City, Mo 
Sccretarj—JosiAii J Moorf, Chicago 

Executive Committee— Charles W Greene, Columbia, Mo , 

H\rry j Corper, Deiucr, Rov G Hoskins, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Wednesday, May 18—9 a m 

Chairman’s Address The Relation of the Siiprartual Gland 
to the Sympatiietic Nervous System 

R G Hoskins, Columbus, Ohio 

Some Obscr\ations on the Sphincter of the Choledochus (Lan¬ 
tern Demonstration) 


SECTION ON NERVOUS AND MENTAL 
DISEASES 


meets in hall of RALEIGH HOTEL 


- -- 

Chairman— William House, Portland, Ore 
Vice Chairman— George Washington Hall, Chicago 
Secretary— Lewis J Pollock, Chicago 
Executive Committee— Edwin G Zabriskie, New York, 
LtMEs B Ayer, Boston, William House, Portland, 


Wednesday, May l&—2 p m 

Chairman’s Address Williaai House, Portland, Ore 

The Psychoncuroses Their Problems m a General Hospital 

Groves B Smith, Detroit 

Mental Symptoms in Relation to General Practice 

Cornelius C Wholey, Pittsburgh 
Tlie Phantasy of Not Belonging to One’s Family 

Philip R Lehrman, New YorL 
The Juvenile Delinquent Joseph McIver, Philadelphia 

The Effect of Nonspecific Protein Therapy on the Blood and 
Spinal Fluid m General Paralysis (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) George W Hall and F J Gerty, Chicago 
Mental Aspect of Leprosy 

L L Cazenavette, New Orleans 


A S Giordano, South Bend, Ind 
Regulation of the Flow of Bile (Lantern Demonstration) 

C E Burget, Chicago 
The Vascular Lesions of Portal Cirrhosis 

A H itfcLvDoi, Rochester, Minn 

The Cardioxasciilar Response in Experimental Nephritis 

F W Hartman Detroit 

The Effect of High Protein Diet on the Kidneys (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

T S Moisr and A H Smith, New Haven, Conn 
Five Years’ ‘\pplication of the Kahn Test 

R L Kahn, Lansing, Mich 

Thursday, May 19—9 a m 

Drunkenness A Quantitative Study of Acute Alcoholic 
Intoxication Emil Bogen, Cincinnati 

Toxins of the Tubercle Bacillus (Lantern Demonstration) 

Frederick Ederson, San Francisco 

Tuberculosis (Lantern Demonstration) 

H J Corper, Denver 
The Etiology of iMeasles Williaji E Cary, Chicago 

The Effect of Vntipneumococcus Serum on the Leukocytes m 
Bacteremia (Lantern Demonstration) 

William H Park and Jesse Godfrey 111 Bullowa, 
New York 


Thursday, May 19—2 p m 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of Epidemic Encephalitis 

Walter J Freeman, Jr , Washington, D C 
The Acute Psychiatric Types of Epidemic Encephalitis 

Irving J Sands, Brooklyn 
Further Studies on the Etiologic Relationship of Streptococci 
to Epidemic Encephalitis, Epidemic Hiccup, Spasmodic 
Torticollis and Chorea (Lantern Demonstration) 

Edward C Rosenow, Rochester, Minn 
Fourteen Years’ Experience with Fraction Section of Sen¬ 
sory Root as the Radical Operation for Trigeminal 
Neuralgia Charles H Filvzier, Philadelphia 

Physiology and Treatment of Transient Hemiplegia 

Howard C Naffziger, San Francisco 
Cerebrospinal Fluid Pressure (Lantern Demonstration) 

Eugene S Kilgore, San Francisco 

Friday, May 20—2 p m 
Election of Officers 

A Case of Frontal Lobe Tumor Simulating Epidemic 
Encephalitis, with Parkinson’s Syndrome (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

Edward Livingston Hunt and J R Lisa, New YorL 

Cerebellar Phenomena m Lesions of the Temporal Lobe 

I Leon Meiers, Los Angeles 

Dilatation and Engorgement of Cortical Veins Simulating 
Tumor of the Brain Alfred Gordon, Philadelphia 


The Pathology of Pertussis (Lantern Demonstration) 

L W Smith, Boston 

A New ^Method of Colorimetry (Lantern Demonstration) 

William G Exton, New York 

Friday, May 20—9 a m 


The Management of Locomotor Ataxia 

David Edward Hoag, New lork 

Acute Circumscribed Edema (Quincke) (Lantern Demon^- 
stration) H H Drysdale, Cleveland 

Hereditary Ataxia (Lantern Demonstration) 

Glenville Giddings, Atlanta, Oa 


Election of Officers 

Sugar Tolerance as an Aid to Diagnosis (Lantern Demon- 
stration) A W Rowe, Boston 

Properties of Blueberry Leaf Extract in Relation to Carbo¬ 
hydrate Metabolism (Lantern Demonstration) 

Frederick jM Allen, Morristown, N J 

Fffect of Thyroid on Calcium (Lantern Demonstration) 

Joseph Aub and Walter Bauer, Boston 

The St,nct„re and Properties of Hwarm 

Chronic C MacCartv, Rochester. Minn 

Further InvesUgations Bearing on Gye’s Hypothesis of the 

Etiology of Malignant Tumors , j i i 

i-tioiogy fa John A Kolmeb, Philadelphia 

Danger of Incomplete Operations in Apparently Innocent 
The Question of Tissue Examination and 

Diagnosis m the Operation Room (Lantern Demonstra- 
uinT Joseph C Bloodgood, Baltimore 


SECTION ON DERMATOLOGY AND 
SYPHILOLOGY 

meets in rose room, WASHINGTON HOTEL 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 

Chairman— James Herbert Mitchell, Chicago 
Vice Chairman— Fred D Weidman, Philadelphia 
Secretary— William H Guy, Pittsburgh /-nriri 

Executive Committee— John E Lane, I^w 

Fred Wise, New York, James Herbert Mitcheli, 

Chicago 

Wednesday, May 18—2 p m 

Chairman's Address , Jambs HEfflar 
The Use of Tetraiodomethenamme m Flexible Cooodi® 
Treatment of Derniatoph>tosis (Lantern 
Hitman Sharlit and Walter James Hichmax, Ae 

York 


\ OLIUS 
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Pre=uU State and 1 rcniKiicv of Epidcmioplijtoiu. in Curopi. 

lEiRu L. Kirmnuero Hamburt,', Gernnm 
Dl 5 Cu^ilon on Papers ot Dn-^ SiiiRiiT and mciiMW 
and Dr K\RRF^BEnc! to be opened bj rHLU D Unu- 
■M\N Plnladelplna 

Purther Studiei on Bromide Intoxication ,, , 

Lno J Wile Aim Arlwr 

Diacussion to be opened b> W itu eet 11 Gli Pittsburj,!! 

The Treatment of Lupus Ere theanatosus Lupus Vultiris 
The Tuberculids and Tuberculosis oi tlie Skin with 
Gold Compomids 

Henr\ H WiuTEiioEsv audPeuLt: Bechet New York 
Discussion to be opened b> J e\ Irixk SciteetiiEKr, 
Philadelphia 

Pellagra Ymong Oironic Ytcoholics (Lantern Demonstration) 
Joseph \ KLetDER and N \V \\Tnkflm\ , Phil- 
adJpli a 

Discussion to be opened be Joseph Golddercer, Wash 
ington D C 

The Control oi Health Yiter Eczema and Psoriasis (Lantern 
Demonstration) Er^incis Lowell Blr* ett, Boston 
Discussion to be opened b\ Willi \M H Robes, Jr, 
Boston. 

Thursday, May 19—2 p m. 

Organic Luetin Its Lse in the Diagnosis of Sjpliihs (Lantern 
Demonstration) Lester Hollwdeu Pittsburgh 

Discussion to be opened b> John A Kolmer, Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The Third Tear Results wilii Malaria Therap> ot Ncuro- 
siphdis (Lantern Demonstration) 

P\LL A. O Leari Rochester, Minn 
Discussion to be opened by HvROLn N Cole, Oct eland 

Pregnaxict and Neurostphdis (Lantern Demonstration) 

Geoece H Belote, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Discussion to be opened b\ J E. ilooRE, Baltimore. 

Ginical Obserfations on Bismuth Arsphenamtne Sulphonate m 
the Treatment of Sjphilis (Lantern Demonstration) 

John H Stokes and Stv-nlee 0 Chamders, Phil¬ 
adelphia 

Discussion to be opened b> George \\ ILtizisS Phil¬ 
adelphia and Paul A O Leary Rochester, Mimi 

The Clinical Excretion oi Mercur> Alter Intramuscular Injec¬ 
tions and Inunctions (Lantern Demonstration) 

H N Cole John A GAitsiEL, John A Rstuscnkoui 
NoR.t ScHREiBER and ToiLtLD SoLLMAVN, Clcteland- 
Discussion to be opened bj pREUERtCK il Jacob Pitts¬ 
burgh 

Bismuth in the Treatment of Congenital Syphilis (Lantern 
Demonstration) Carroll S right, Philadelphia. 

Discussion to be opened bj Joseph Gardner Hopkins 
New York, 

The Prognosis of Congenital Sjphihs (Lantern Demonstration) 

A. Benson Cannon New York 
Discussion to be opened b> Utx) J Wile, Ann Arbor 
Mich 

Friday, May 20—2 p m. 

Election of OflScers 

Paget s Disease of the Nipple Not a Precancerous Stage but an 
Epidermoid Cancer Demandmg Earl> Removal of the 
Breast L M Pautriee, Strasbourg France 

Cosmetics and Their Relation to Dennatologj 

E B Tauber, CincuinatL 
Discussion to be opened bj Harold N Cole, Cleveland. 

The “Grenz ’ (Infra-Roentgen) Rays m Dermatology Pre- 
hminarj Report of Clinical and Biologic Observations 
J J Eller and Gustav Blcky, New York 
Discussion to be opened bv George At AIvcKee New 
York. 

Blood Calcium m the Urticarias 

SiGMLND S Geeenbalsi Philadelphia 
Discussion to be opened b> Richard L Sutton, Kansas 
Citj AIo 

A Studj of Tattoomg and Methods of Its Removal (Lantern 
Demonstration) Marvin D Shie, Cleveland. 

Discussion to be opened bi Louis I Harris. New York. 

A Study ot the Skin m Five Hundred Cases of Diabetes 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

Arthur M Greenwood, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by C Guv Lant:, Boston. 


The Use 01 Gciiton \ lolct Prciiaratioiis iii Diseases ot the 
SkiiL Y R ilcP \RL.\ND Rochester, N \ 

DiscU'sion to be opened bj John II Stokis, Plnl- 
adclpbia 


SECTION ON PREVENTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

lEEIs I' UPPER HVLL OF CONCORDIV CHURCH 


ornccRs of section 

Chairman—\\' P Drmiji Washington, D C 
YTcc Cniairman—I D ILvwungs, Springfield, Ill 
Secretary—C L Bisiioi, Nashville Teiin 
Executive Committee— OsCak Dowling, Shreveport La , 
Matthivs NTcoll Jr. Ylbany, N Y , W^ F Dkvper 
Washington, D C 


Wednesday, May 18—9 a. m 

Relations of Industrial Medical Departments to Community 
Health Programs 

YVillivsi lY. SvvvYER. Rochester, N Y 
Discussion to be opened by Llovd Nol.\nd Fairfield, 
Yla, and Emery Hayuurst, Columbus, Ohio 

Chairmans Address The Unexplored Field ot Preventive 
Medicine in Private Practice. 

W F Dr.vpeb, Washington, D C 

A Study of Lead Poisoning in an Ejiameling Plant 

YV S Le-vtoees and Hugh 1 AIorcvn, Nashville Tenn 
Discussion to be opened by A J Lynzv, New YorL 

Lead Hazards J P Le.vke, W’^asbrngton D C 

Discussion to be opened by ALDEfiT J Chesley, St Paul, 
and Dvvm Linn Edsyll, Boston. 

Reasons for the Increasing Alortahty from Heart Disease 
Henry iYlbert, Dcs Momes, Iowa 
Discussion to bo opened by Hyyen Emerson, Ncyy 
York, and Herm yn N Blndesen, Chicago 


Thursday, May 19—9 a m. 

Host Susceptibility to Typhoid, Dysentery, Diarrhea and 
“rood Poisoning” Llovd Arnold, Qiicago 

Discussion to be opened by I D ILvvvuncs, Springfield, 
III 

Dversburg Epidemic. 

H. C. Stew art and W auAM Littereb, Nashv die, Tenn 
Discussion to be opened by H G Grant, Richmond, Va 
The Epidemiology of Rural Typhoid (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) D G Gill, ilontgoraery, Ala 

Discussion to be opened by S W W'elch, Montgomery, 
Ala , and H. G Grant Richmond, Va 
The Future of County Health Work (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) W G SillLLlE, New York. 

Discussion to be opened by YY'^ K. Sharp, Nashville 
Term. 


Progress and Status of Local Health W^ork in Ohio 

John E YIonger, Columbus Ohio 
Discussion to be opened by K. E MniER, New Orleans 
Critical Analysis of County Health Work. 

C O H Laughinghouse Raleigh N C 
Discussion to be opened by Johk A. Ferrell, New 
Y’ork. 

Friday, May 20—9 a m. 

Election of Officers 




YY^ Freemax, Baltimore 
Seasonal Variation m Grovvtli oi Children (Lantern Demnn- 
^ration) Haven Emerson, New Y''ork. 

Disc^mon to be opened by Alfred F Hess New Y^ork 
and Richard Smith, Boston zoik, 

Observations in t^e Underweight Clinics in the Schools ot 
Massachusetts (Lantern Demonstration) 

Th be^oTe^ed^by 

(L^?era'D^«a?on) Weight 

Discussion^to be SeT- 

Progress of Breast Feeding in New York Stata 

TV , . Howard Richardson-. Brooklvn 

DiscusTon to be opened by J YIason Knox, Baltimora 
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SECTION ON UROLOGY 

ArnETS IN ROSE ROOM, WASHINGTON HOTEL 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman— George Gilbert Smith, Boston 
Vice Chairman— Alfred I Folsom, Dallas, Texas 
Secretary— Hfrtion C Bumpus, Jr , Rochester, Minn 
Executive Committee— John T Geraghty,* Baltimore, B A 
Thomas, Philadelphia, George Gilbert Sjuth, Boston 

Wednesday, May I8—9 a m 

Electrotomc Excision of Prostatic Bar (Lantern Demonstra- 
, C W CoLLiNGS, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Alexander Randall, Phil¬ 
adelphia 

Ulceration of the Urinary Bladder as a Late Effect of Radium 
Applications to the Uterus A L Dean, Jr , New York 
Discussion to be opened by E L KiYEs, New York 
SYMPOSIUM OV THE TREATMENT OF BLADDER 
JVEOPL4SM 


oiSLAiurt ON ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 

MECTS in hall of RALEIGH HOTEL 

OFFICERS OF SECTION 
Chairman—J P Lord, Omaha 
Vice Chairman— James Archer O’Reillt, St Louis 
Secretary—H W Meverding, Rochester, Minn 
ExecuUve Committee—F J Gaenslen, Milwaukee Fr.axk 
R Ober, Boston, J P Lord, Omaha ' 


Wednesday, May 18—9 a m 
SYMPOSIUM ON FRACTURES 
(for the afternoon session of the symposium see 
the PROGRjVM of the section on surgery, 

GENERAL AND ABDOMINAL) 

Indications for Operative Treatment 

. n Charles L Scudder, Boston 

inllueime of War Surgery on Treatment of Fractures m 
Great Britain 


Consideration of Bladder Tumors with Special Regard to tiic 
Therapeutic kleasnres Best Suited to the Different 
Tjpes (Lantern Demonstration) 

W A Froxtz, Baltimore 
Principles Gorernmg the Local Treatment of Bladder Carci¬ 
noma (Lantern Demonstration) E L Keies, New York 
Changes in the Bladder Following Resection An Experimental 
Study (Lantern Demonstration) 

H L Kretschmer, Chicago 
End-Results of Radium Removal of Carcinoma of tlie Bladder 

B S Barringer, New York. 
Discussion on Papers of Drs Frontz, Keyes, Kretsch¬ 
mer and Barrixger to be opened by Edwin Beer, New 
York 

Thursday, May 19—9 a m 

Chairman’s Address The Circulation as a Factor in Prostatic 
Surgery George Gilbert Smith, Boston 

Complete Closure of the Bladder Following Prostatectomy 
(Lantern Demonstration) W E Lower, Cleveland 
Discussion to be opened by A L Chute, Boston 
Seminal Vesicle and Prostatic Foci in Pelvic, Perirectal and 
Ischiorectal Suppuration in Males (Lantern Demonstra 
tion) J H Morrissey, New York 

Discussion to be opened by Leon Herman, Philadelphia 
Heliotherapy in Genito-Urinary Tuberculosis (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) W G Shultz, Tucson, Ariz 

Disaission to be opened by C R O’Crowley, Newark, 
N J 

The Value of the Inlying Ureteral Catheter in the Treatment 
of Acute and Chronic Pyelonephritis (Lantern Demon¬ 
stration) D N Eisendrath, Chicago 

Pyelonephritis and Its Relation to Nonsyphihtic Urethritis 
(Lantern Demonstration) B C Cokbus, Chicago 

Renal Distortion (Lantern Demonstration) 

G W Belcher, Cleveland 
Discussion on Papers of Drs Eisendrath, Corbus and 
Belchfr to be opened by A H Crosbie, Boston 

Friday, May 20—9 a m 


Walter Rowley Bristow, London, England 
Traction and Suspension Joseph Blake, New York. 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Fractures of the Shaft of the 

Kellogg Speed, Chicago 
Discussion to be opened by M L. Harris, Chicago, 
Emmett Rixford, San Francisco, and W L Estes, 
Bethlehem, Pa 

Thursday, May 19—9 a m 
Abnormalities of the Lower Back 

J Archer O'Reilly, St Louis 
Discussion to be opened by T A Willis, Cleveland, 
and R E Humphries and H L Von Lackum, 
New York 

Unusual Cases of Tumor of the Spinal Cord 

George E Bennett, Baltimore 
Discussion to be opened by Edwin W Ryersov, 
Chicago, and A W Adson, Rochester, Mirm 
Ldmuiectomy An Analysis of Operations Performed for 
Various Lesions Edwin W Ryerson, Chicago 

Discussion to be opened by Ernest Sachs, St Louis, 
D B Pbemister, Chicago, G E Bennett, Baltimore, 
and A W Adson, Rochester, Minn 
Chan man's Address J P Lord, Omaha 

The Treatmait of Scoliosis (Lantern Demonstration) 

Frank R Oder, Boston 
Discussion to be opened by J Archer O’Reilly, St 
Louis, and Samuel Kleinberg, New York 
Variations in Operative Treatment for Scoliosis (Lantern 
Demonstration) Armitage Whitman, New York 
Discussion to be opened by H W Orb, Lincoln, Neb , 
Samuel Kleinberg, New York, and Edwin W 
Ryerson, Chicago 

Sacro-Ihac Arthrodesis Author’s Technic, Indication and 
Late Results (Lantern Demonstration) 

F j Gaenslen, Milwaukee 
Discussion to be opened by Armitage Whitman, New 
York, G E Bennett, Baltimore, and M N Smith- 
Petersen, Boston 


Election of Officers , ^ . 

Observations on the Formation of Vesical Calculi (Lantern 
Demonstration) 

B H Hager and T B Magath, Rochester, Mum 
Discussion to be opened by F T Lau, New Vork 
Congenital Obstruction of the Posterior Urethra (Lantern 

Demonstration) ^ ^ -m. 

R V Day, Los Angeles, and C S Vivian, Phoenix, 

Relief of Uongemtal Incontinence of Urine by Operation 
(Lantern Demonstration) O S Lowsley, New 
Discussion on Papers of Drs Day and Vivian and Du 
Lowsley to be opened by R E Cumming, Detroit 
Observations on the Physiology and Therapy of the Seminal 
Duct (Lantern Demonstration) 

W T Belfield and H C Rolnick, Chicago 
Treatment of Epididymis—Observation in Three Thousand 
Cases (Lantern Demonstration) 

^ ^ M F Campbell, New York 

Discussion on Papers of Drs B^lfiem and Rolnilk 
and Dr Campbell to be opened by J 1 McCarthy 
and J Sydney Ritter, New York 

Sjmptgnam jmeoerfe 

Tenn ___—- 


Fnday, May 20—9 a m 
Election of Officers 

Recurring Dislocation of the Shoulder (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) W B Carrell, Dallas, Te.xas 

Discussion to be opened by Willis C CAMPBai, 
Memphis, Tenn, F J Cotton, Boston, W w 
Plummer, Buffalo, and Fred Albee, New York 
Gonorrheal Arthritis B 4 Thomas, Philadelphia 

Discussion to be opened by R B Osgood, Boston, 
R. L Diveley, Kansas City, Mo, and D P vVillakd, 
Philadelphia 

The Relationship of Physical Therapy to Orthopedic Surgery 

Albert H Freiberg, Cincinnati 
Discussion to be opened by J W Sever, Boston, 
Charles Ogilvy, New York, and H W Orr, Lincoln, 

F„s,o„ Sta..o„s on ,h. fooULa®™ gXpSSpl.;. 

Discussion to be opened by Fred Albee, New York 
J O Wallace, Pittsburgh, R B Osgood, Bost , 
and Willis C Campbell, Memphis, Tenn 
Reconstruction Operation of j?sville, Ky 

as"cussion to be opened by E G Brackett Bos^on^ 
WiLUS C Campbell, Memphis, Teim, anU 




Deceased 
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inn PROGR lus or luc sLcrio\s 


SECTION ON GASTRO-ENTEROLOGY AND 
PROCTOLOGY 

MEET:3 in UllUt U \L1 0> tONCOl t>I N Cill-PCU 

orncHRS or section 

Qiairnian —Iebome M L\ cu \ork. 

\ iCL Chairman—JobETii S \ii ei^ Plnbili-Ipliia 
Sccri-tan.— George B Cleteriiw, Roclicslcr, Mmn 
Elxccutnc Comniiucc—R -\lpu \\ J vck^on Tall Kivcr, Mass , 
SiDNE\ In Simon, New Orleans, juo^t^ M E^ncii, 
New \ork 


Btniyn Tumors oi the Stonnch from tlic Roentgenologic 
Point of View (Lantern Demonstration) 

M B ilooBE, Rochester, Minn 
Discussion to be opened bj George \V Holmes, Boston 

Pim Its Value, Its ElusnenesS 

ilAMMiLiv' J Hldens Clncago 
Discussion to be opened b> T \\ Macko^, Milwaukee 

Radium in the Trcalmeiit oi Vascular Nevi (Lantern Demon- 
strition) p SiMisON and R. T fLa^UEa Chicago 
Di'Cussion to be opened b> Geokce \V Ghieh, Pitts¬ 
burgh 


Wednesday, 5Iay 18—2 p m 

Intestinal Stasis Functioml Tjjics (Lantern DemonstraUon) 

M I Bier t\N Washington, D C 

Treatment of Gastric Hemorrhage (Laiuerii Demonstration) 

\ r R AnurisE , Brookl>n 

\pparent Hour-Glass Stomacli, Cured b> Medical Means 
(Lantern Demonstration) MwEisHORn New lork 

Enemas—Some Uses and \buscs 

Lolis j HiBSCusitN Detroit 

Intestinal Vmebiasis in ilaiE W M J \mes, Panama, R P 
Carcinoid Tumors ot tlie Small Intestine, with Report oi a Case 
Complicated b> Intussusception m an ^tlult (Lantern 
fiemoiistratioii) 

Alenius McGi-tNNeN and Standish McClesrs Balti¬ 
more. 

Carcinoma oi the Rectum Secondare to Adenoma (Lantern 
Demonstration) Prink C. \fom\ns New York 

Thursday, May 19—2 p m 
Chairmans -Address (Lantern Demonstration) 

Jerome M Lsnch New York 

Nonspecific Llceratiie Colitis B B Croh , New York 

Abdominal Migraine C L Hvrtsock Oc\ eland. 

Further Studies on the Phesiology of E\tcmal Pancreatic 
Secretion (Lantern Demonstration) 

A. C Itt Chicago 
Cholecj stographj W H Stew art, Xew \ ork 

The Effects of Obstructive Lesions of the Common Duct on the 
Liter (Lantern Demonstration) 

Ek S Judd and V E S Cou seller Rochester, Mmn 
Anorectal Diseases Present Status of Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment Alois B Grvham ludianapolis 

Fnday, May 20—2 p m. 

Election of Officers 

Deductions from One Hundred Consecutite Testings of Pan¬ 
creatic Function (Lantern Demonstration) 

Anthonv Bassler and J Raymond Lutz, New \orL 
Clinical Aspects of Jaundice (Lantern Demonstration) 

C S ilcVic \R Rochester ilmn. 
Lppsr Gastro-Intestmal Diseases Associated with S>'phili3 
(Lantern Demonstration) 

H L Bockus and Joseph Bank, Philadelphia 
Duodenal Ulcer Sjmptom Complex in Patients Not Having 
Ulcer (Lantern Demonstration) Iriing Graa ErookRn. 
Experimental Studies on Chrome Ulcerative Cohtis with Refer¬ 
ence to a Bacterial Etiology 

Moses Paulson, Baltimore 
Volvulus ot Cecum and Ascendmg Colon (Lantern Demonstra¬ 
tion) _ J P Pratt, Detroit 

SECTION ON RADIOLOGY 
meets in lower hall of CONCORDIA CHLRCH 
OFFICERS OF SECTION 
^airman —Albert Soiland, Los Angeles 
Vice Chairman— Ernist C Samuel, New Orleans 
Sccretar>— Fred M. Hodges, Richmond Va 

Wednesday, May 18—2 p m. 

Chairman s Address Albert Soiland, Los Angeles. 

The Duodenal Curv e Roentgenologicallj Considered (Lantern 
Demonstration) Edward S Blaine, Chicago 

Discussion to be opened by A L. Grav, Richmond, Va. 
Diverticula ot tl e Small Intestine Incidence and Symp- 
tomatologj with Illustrative Case Histories 
Irving Incber and Frederick H Roden"bauch, 
San Francisco 

Di5cu:jsion to be opened bi Lewis G Cole, New Aork. 


Summarj oi Rocntgcn-Rav Therapy in Dermatology 

Giorcf M M vcKee, Ncu York. 
Discussion to be opuicd b> H PL Hvze,, Washington, 
D C 


Thursday, May 19—2 p ra. 

UNpcriincntal Investigation oi tiie Therapeutic Value of a 
Conihinatioii of Colloid il Lead and RocntoCn Rays in 
the Treatment Ot Cancer (Lantern Demonstration) 
FR,\Ncrs CvRTER W ooD, Xcw Yorl 
Discussion to be opened by J Shelton Horslev, RicJt- 
mond, Va 

The Combination of Colloidal Lead and Radiation in CAinccr 
Therapy (Lantern Demonstration) 

Henrv j Ull-ia' , Santa Barbara, Calit 
DiscusSioa to be opened by O X Mel-vnd, Los Angeles 

Radium in Afassivc Dosages in the Therapy of Cancer (Lan¬ 
tern Demonstration) Dolcl.vs Quick, Xcw A ork 
Discussion to be opened by Curtis F Burn v-r Balti¬ 
more 

The Vnluc of Glucose Injections During Radiation Treat¬ 
ment ot ilalignant Disease 

G E. Pfvhler and B P AVidjivnn, Philadelphia 
Discussion to be opened by Howvrd P Dolb, Detroit 

Radiation Therapy in the Treatment of Carcinoma of the 
Thyroid Gland (Lantern Demonstration) 

U V Portmann, Cleveland 
Discussion to be opened by /Allen Gr/VIIaii, Cleveland. 

Combined Methods of Treatment in Uterine Carcinoma 

W^’llli VsI L~ CisVrk Pliiladelphia 
Discussion to be opened by H H Bowing, Rochester, 
Minn 

The Management ot Cancer ot the Breast 

Arthur W Ehskine, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Discussion to be opened by A. \V Ce.vne, ^lamazoo, 
Mich 

Cancer of the Tongue AViLLi.v..r H. Schmidt Philadelphia 
Discussion to be opened by George M Dorbance. 
Philadelphia 


Friday, Hay 20—2 p m. 


Election of Officers 

The Effect of Roentgen Rays on the Heart 

A. S W ARTHiN and E A Pohle, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Discussion to be opened by B H Orndoff, Chicago 

Standards m Roentgenology 

P M Hickev Ann Arbor, Alich 
Discussion to be opened by James T Case. Battle 
Creek Mich 


iuc wi. xuLTCicuiuiDa A-ung ctianges as 

Observed in Serial Roentgenograms (Lantern Demon- 
^ration) F S Bissell, Minneapolis 

°dd^hi'“ ^ Ma-Nces, Pbila- 

Basal Tuberculous Lesions V V Norton, Cincinnati 
deTphT by H K. Panc'oast, Ph.la- 

Lateral Views of Thor^ (Lantern Demonstration) 

bAMUEL Brown and H B W'^ftsi; r,i 
Discussion to be opened by W A. Evvns,’ De“o"r 

Intrapentoneal Insertion of Capillary Tubes of Radon in 
Cancer of the .Abdomen and Pelvic Cavities 

Di^c^ion to be opened by C^'v'^M.Ss.^^ew 
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THE TECHNICAL EXHIBITS 


Some day, perhaps, factories of all sorts will make just 
i>uch merchandise as their consumers need, and will 
operate by consulting the clients at every step But at 
present the field of medical supplies is far ahead of most 
manufacturers m such cooperative effort The labora¬ 
tory man, the instrument maker, the medical publisher, 
watch the progress of science to such purpose that they 
me just one step behind the practitioner m an effort to 
tackle his problems 

aV visit to the Exhibit Halls will disclose an exhaustive 
gioup of books, pharmaceuticals, surgical dressing and 
ofiice equipment, tested infant and invalid foods put 
up in a variety of convenient forms, instruments of 
delicate precision, following close on the surgeon’s 
cxpiessed desire for new tools, and elaborate electrical 
and diagnostic apparatus involving fine engineering 

Doctors are more than welcome to visit this vast trea¬ 
sure-house ot medical helps Essentially it is to be an 
exposition and not a sales room Visitors will not be 
unduly urged to make pin chases There lore every one 
should feel entirely Iree to visit e\ery exhibit and ask 


questions or seek information In other words the 
exhibits as a whole constitute one of the educational 
features of the Convention Here may be found instru¬ 
ments or reference works for which the visitor has loni^ 
been looking and which it would take considerable search 
to locate elsewhere 

The exhibits will occupy three floors, accessibly arranged 
and adjacent to the lecture and motion picture hall 
It will be possible to spend time profitably tliere 
between sessions By checking the complete list of 
exhibitors or the individual exhibit descriptions on the 
succeeding pages, the visitor may insuie himselt 
against missing anything he particularly wants to see 
The descriptions are not complete, as some firms did 
not supply information before time of going to pres^ 
However, they are a lepresentatne account of what 
the visitor will find Even to those familiar with the 
best in equipment, the exhibit will be a revelation ot 
the pains taken by the manufacturer to give physicians 
and surgeons adequate service and support 

Will C Braun, Business Manager 


APPARATUS 


This group wall show a versatile 
assortment of up-to-date appliances 
in both hospital and office styles A 
good knowledge of the completeness 
and efficiency of available equipment 
as gamed by a study of the exhibits 
will often prove that it is not always 
necessary to invest heavily to secure 
the most desired apparatus for a 
particular office or clinic 


Two tables just perfected by the W D 
411ison Company, Indianapolis, ivill be 
shown in Booths 14 and 62 They will 
also have many other models of the 
Allison Tables on displaj As is well 
known, the Allison line represents a dis¬ 
tinctive idea in table designing and it 
will therefore be well worth while to 
inspect this large exhibit 


A complete, self-contained instrument 
for the refraction of the eye with a bat¬ 
tery of lenses for each eye—built on en¬ 
tirely new principles—is to be shown by 
the American Optical Company in 
Spaces 348, 349 (Mezzanine) This new 
‘Wellsworth Phoroptor” has a wider 
range of powers than an ordinary trial 
case, increased by eighth-diopters—al¬ 
lowing for the finest adjustment 


One of the Junior Surgeon Office out¬ 
fits will be shown in Booth 317 (Mez¬ 
zanine) by the American Sterilizer 
Company Its various features— 
“steam-locked” door, etc, will be dem¬ 
onstrated by attendants They will be 
glad to explain how it brings hospital 
sterilizing procedure to the physician s 
office 

A blood pressure instrument (tne 
Baumanometer) exhibited by the W A 
Baum Co, which has reached a produc¬ 
tion of over 50,000, is to be shown in 
the new models at Booth 206 The ad¬ 
vantages of the glass cartridge u ^ 
which has no cenented joints and can 


be removed, cleaned and replaced m a 
lew moments without tools, will be ex¬ 
plained in full detail 

Scientific instruments, including the 
Colorimeter, Henioglobmometer, Hae- 
macjtometer and the complete Diag¬ 
nostic Set will be found in Spaces 13 
and 15, the section devoted to the 
Bausch and Lomb Co A new feature 
will be the Feree Rand Perimeter with 
facilities for pre-exposure, particularly 
important when taking color fields 
Complete literature on this interesting 
subject will be available 

Two portable floor stand models of 
the Scialytic (Shadowless) Operating 
Light are to be exhibited by the 'Ameri¬ 
can and Canadian distributors of this 
French product, the BBT Corpora¬ 
tion of America at Booth 317 (Mez¬ 
zanine) Visitors will be interested to 
note that these Scialytic Lights embody 
the same principles of light diffusion 
and reflection as found m the larger 
models 

The new perfected Electrocardiograph 
of G Boulitte & Company will be feat¬ 
ured m Booth 301 (Mezzanine) Here 
a complete line of modern diagnostic 
instruments including the Pachon Os¬ 
cillometer will also be on view Owners 
of Boulitte apparatus will receive help¬ 
ful service suggestions This exhibit 
will be arranged by Albert C Gaudin 
of New York, American agent for Bou¬ 
litte apparatus 

A new Electrocardiograph will be 
featured m a portable model this year 
by the Cambridge Instrument Co It 
was designed by Dr Williams of Co¬ 
lumbia University and will extend the 
field of usefulness of the electrocardio¬ 
graph There will be demonstrations oi 
this instrument at Space 307 on the 
mezzanine, and also of the Hindle Elec¬ 
trocardiograph, the Polygraph, Micro¬ 
tome, Alveolar Air Indicator and other 
physiologic research instruments 

Metabolism and oxygen apparatus wdl 
be exhibited in Booth 54 by Warren E 


Collins The metabolism apparatus is 
the Benedict-Roth, embodying the orig¬ 
inal principles of construction estab¬ 
lished in 1922 The oxygen apparatus 
IS a new and recent development for 
the treatment of pneumonia as devised 
by Dr Roth of the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium and Dr Barach of the Pres- 
bvtenan Hospital in New York Cit) 
Information as to technic, etc, will be 
gladly supplied to visitors 

A complete Ime of personal weighing 
and measuring equipment will make up 
the exhibit of the Continental Scale 
Works of Chicago in Space 22 Here 
you may examine at your leisure the 
modern types of weighing equipment in 
which you are particularly interested, 
or discuss your school and clinic weigli- 
mg problems with the attendant who 
will be ready to assist at all times in 
the section of proper equipment 

The various ways in which photog¬ 
raphy can be of use to the doctor and 
the hospital will be shown by the East¬ 
man Kodak Co, in Booths 23, 25 and 
27 Films and accessories for roent¬ 
genology, clinical photographs made 
with simple equipment and medical mo¬ 
tion pictures will all be featured The 
Medical Division of the Eastman Co 
will have able representatives at tliia 
exhibit 

The various models of the Metric Gas 
Machine manufactured by the Foreggtr 
Company, Inc, New York, will bt 
demonstrated in Space 31 They will 
also show the latest models of tin. 
Gwathmey Anesthesia Apparatus lor 
Ethylene and other gases A cordial 
invitation is extended to inspect tlicsc 


‘ Four A Audiometer, a device 
for the group testing of hearing 
hools will be exhibited b> tdc 
9 ar Electric Company, Booth ^ 
zamne) Actual tlfmoistratioi n 
oe made There will also be on 
two models of the Po^wbL 

D liparinir aid produced i 
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the Research Departmait of the Bell 
Telephone Conlp^nle^ and now readj 
for general use Tile Two \ \udioni- 
eter lor otologists use m hearing tests 
will be a part of the exhibit 
Among the equipment exhibited by 
the Hejdbriiik Co at Booth 318 (niez- 
zannic) will he found the pertected 
model of the Lund>-Rochester" four- 
gas machine This apparatus is built 
to accommodate nitrous oxide ethjleiie, 
oxNgen carbon dioxide and ether in 
anj combination desired and its useiul- 
nesS to the anesthetist will be fullj 
demonstrated 

Surgeons’ operating tables with pedes¬ 
tal base adjustable in height to elimi¬ 
nate tiresome stooping will be one of the 
features of the Kin-Scliecrer Corpora¬ 
tion m Booths 3-10 341, 342 343 (Mez¬ 
zanine) The\ will also show sterilizing 
apparatus in recessed installations which 
proeides the rapid sterilization of sur¬ 
gical instruments and utensils b\ high 
pressure steam and at the same time 
assures comfortable working conditions 
m the sterilizing room 
A wide assortment of medical micro¬ 
scopes irom a simple monocular tjpe to 
a research binocular combination in¬ 
strument will be shown b\ E Lcitz, 
Inc, Space 33 The new Apochromatic 
objectues and the new Bicentric Dark- 
field Condenser offering a great light 
transmitting capacitj and permitting 
high resohmg power will be demon¬ 
strated Also the Leiiz Research Micro¬ 
scope Model “ABM’ will be shown for 
the first time 

The Nichols Nasal Syphon will he ex¬ 
hibited b> the Nichols Nasal Sjphon 
Companj Inc, New \ ork in table space 
mezzanine floor Their new booklet 
filled with condensed information on the 
etiologx patholog} sxmptoms, diagnosis, 
prognosis and treatment of nasal condi¬ 
tions will be distributed to xisitora 
complimentary 

A feature of the exhibit by George R 
Pilling and Son Company in Spaces 
213 and 217 will be the Pilling-madc 
bronchoscopic apparatus used by the 
staffs of the Cheialier Jackson Clinics 
Pilhng-made splints, Fracture Appara¬ 
tus, Stethoscopes and Blood Pressure 
Apparatus will be included The dis- 
tinctne improiements of the recently 
deteloped suction and pressure pumps 
will be demonstrated 
Cautery apparatus to be exhibited by 
the Post Electric Co at Booth 24 in¬ 
cludes a new Minor Duty instrument 
which works on any electric outlet and 
accommodates a choice of three inter¬ 
changeable point units which may be 
sterilized The Post Electric Company 
will also demonstrate their regular line 
of cautery appliances 


this firm for mctaboliMii testing nrc the 
While Grafic and the special white 
enamel transportable table Dcmoiistra- 
tioiis of Electroeardiognf and Metab¬ 
olism \pparatits will be giicn daily 
\pponitments can be made for complete 
tests showing all steps in technic and 
final results 

Two new models of suction and pres¬ 
sure pumps will be displayed by the J 
Sklar Mig Company Special features 
of tliese machines are heavy duty slow 
speed motors making the pumps almost 
noiseless Pliisiciaiis are cordially in¬ 
vited to inspect the various types ot 
these niachiiles which will be shown in 
both two- and four-cylinder types 
Booth o9 

Among the latest articles of their 
maiuiiacturc C M Sorensen Company 
will show the De Luxe Equipment’ 
which supplies ill one unit practically 
a complete outfit lor the ear nose and 
throat specialist They will also have 
their anesthesia pressure and suction 
outht for hospital operating rooms on 
exhibit as well as specialists' chairs and 
stools Booth 102 

A number of new instruments vnll be 
included in the display ol microscopes, 
microtomes, delincascopcs colorimeters 
and photonncroscopes by the Spencer 
Lens Company, Space 29 For the first 
time they will show a new combina¬ 
tion binocular and monocular micro¬ 
scope self eontaincd winch makes it 
unnecessary to remove cither tube to 
shift from one type of work to the 
other Other new instruments will be 
fork-tv pc substages with fine adjust¬ 
ment tor condenser and a new type oi 
rotary microtome 

An instrument which graphically re¬ 
cords blood pressure will be shown by 
the Taylor Instrument Companies m 
Spaces 17 19 21 This is the Tycos 
Recording Sphygmomanometer Visitors 
may have a graphic record made of 
their blood pressure and presented to 
them at the exhibit The new Tycos 
Cardio-Respiratory apparatus for eval¬ 
uating the cardiac reserve and for 
determining vital capacity will be dem¬ 
onstrated. Additional instruments on 
exhibit will include Tycos Sphygoman- 
ometers Clinical Thermometers, House¬ 
hold Thermometers, Barometers for 
Basal Metabolism and Urinalysis 
Glassware 

At Booth 167 the Toledo Technical 
Appliance Co is to show the McKes¬ 
son appliances for anesthesia and basal 
metabolism as well as surgical pumps, 
the artificial larynx and the new oxygen 
therapy apparatus for asthma, pneu¬ 
monia, etc Throat specialists will be 
interested in the artificial larynx and 


A line of reasonably priced Autoclaves 
IS to be shown by the Prometheus Elec- 
tne Corporation Some of their inter¬ 
esting features are the fact that they 
are built m two sizes and are of suffi¬ 
cient capacity for hospital use and that 
the installation is easily accomplished, 
requiring no special piping The new 
Quick Boil Sterilizer will also be 
featured. Space 253 (Lobby) 

The latest portable Sanborn Electro- 
^rdiograf will be exhibited m Booth 
-34 (Lobby), by the Sanborn Company 
A full line of standard metabolism 
apparatus will also be included. Among 
the interesting developments made by 


the oxygen apparatus, which are recent 
developments in this field Motion pic¬ 
tures at the booth will illustrate the 
technic of nitrous oxide-oxygen and 
ethylene anesthesia in a large variety 
of operations 


Hot oil sterilization of cutting instru 
ments is attracting much attention, an 
the Wilmot Castle Co has prepared fo 
exhibition one of its automatically con 
trolled oil sterUizers, designed to pre 
sene the cutting edge of instrument: 
pother new sterilizing apparatus per 
fected by Castle during the last year i 
an office Autoclave with_^automatic hea 
regulation Combination sterilizers fo 


inodtrii offices, clinics and hospitals vv ill 
also he icaturcd in the Castle exhibit 
at Space 9 

The Two-in-One hospital bedsido 
tabic is to be featured in the display 
of the Max Wochcr and Son Co, mak¬ 
ers of hospital and operating tables and 
equipment How this piece ot furniture 
combines a regular bedside table used 
for sundries and flowers with an ad¬ 
justable food tray which can be dropped 
when not in use will be demonstrated 
Tins firm will also display one of their 
Cincinnati \utomatic Pedestal Operat¬ 
ing tables with a model top, and a new 
Pnciiiiio Thorax Apparatus on the mez¬ 
zanine floor at Booths 338 and 339 

New models of microscopes will be 
demonstrated at Booth 63 by Carl Zeiss, 
Incorporated New features include 
Inclined Binocular attachment for Mon- 
objectivc Microscopes, Improved Dark 
Ground Condensers, etc A collection 
OI popular instruments tor ophthalmic 
work comprising microscopes alter Gull- 
strand Slitlamp Attachments, U V 
Radiation Lamps, etc, will be shown 


BOOKS 

Here >ou can see and examine at 
jour leisure practically the entire 
line of surgical and medical books of 
the foremost publishers m the pro¬ 
fessional field You can supply 
yourself on the spot with a season's 
reading, or make notes of interesting 
works to be ordered at your leisure 


The majonty of their medical publi¬ 
cations will be shown by D Appleton 
Company in their exhibit in Space 101 
They have directed their parucular 
attention to the production of subjects 
covered m monographic form There 
will be an exhibition of monographs on 
pediatrics, on gynecology and on sur¬ 
gery, together with new editions and 
other new books Particular interest 
will be attached to MacDowall’s “Gin- 
ical Physiology” and Barton and Yaters 
‘Symptom Diagnosis’ , both of which 
are 1927 publications 

A number of interesting features have 
been prepared especially for the Con¬ 
vention by P Blakiston’s Son &. Co 
Blakiston s have published 54 new books 
or new editions m recent months 
There will be something of interest for 
the specialist as well as the general 
practitioner Representatives will be 
present to greet friends and make new 
acquaintances Booth 2 


in Booth 203 by F A Davis & Co 7re 
StricUer’s ‘ Diseases of the Skin and 
Syphilis Kennedy’s “Practical Sur¬ 
gery of the Joseph Price Hospital”. 
new revised editions of BasslePs “Dis- 
eases of the Stomach and Upper Ali¬ 
mentary Tract’ and ‘Diseases of the 
Intestines and Lower Alimentary Tract 

BiSp® and Gall 

n ’ ^ ^odern Ophthalmol- 

7 I’andsomely illustrated 

Emhorn’s “On 
the Duodenal Tube" And the most 
interesting of all, the new 10th thor¬ 
oughly revised edition of Sajous ‘Cy- 
eloped^ of Practical Medicine ’ in eight 
large Rojal Octavo volumes 
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In til ir eishibit, Spaces 151-200, Paul 
B Hoeber, Inc, will show advance 
copies of three iinportaiit books—Cow- 
dry's “Special Cytology,” 2 volumes, by 
forty authors, Young & Waters’ “Uro¬ 
logical Roentgenology,” a book unusu- 
allj complete and with exceptional 
illustrations, and Tilney’s “Brain from 
Ape to Man ” a book w Inch is the re¬ 
sult of ten j cars’ study in comparative 
anatomy and is a distinct coutributiou 
to the study of crolntion 

A goodly array of recent works will 
he shown hj Lea iSt. Fehigcr in Space 
150 Their exhibit will include the 
following 1927 books Onnsbj, “Dis- 
1 iscs of the Skin , Aaron, ‘Diseases of 
the Digcstnc Organs”, Osier’s “Mod¬ 
ern Mcdieinc”, Filch, “jMincral Waters 
of the US”, riiornton's “Materia 
Jifcdica”, Kdduffc, “Blood Chemistry”, 
Du Bois’ ‘ Basal Alctabohsm”, Foncs’ 

‘ iloutli Higieiie’ Poiaks “Gynecol¬ 
ogy”, Irudeau ’Foundation Studies”, 
Simon's ‘Chemistry”, Warren, “Med¬ 
ical Science for E\ cry day Use”, Ircecs’ 
“Surgical \ppltcd Anatomy”, Norris, 
“Blood Pressure", Culbreth’s “Materia 
kfcdica”, Levines ‘Practical Otology”, 
Price’s ‘Ihgicnc and Sanitation”, Alar- 
tm & WeymoiiUi’s Lleincnts of Physi¬ 
ology ” 


A special exhibit of important new 
publications of timely interest has been 
arranged by J B Lippincott Co It 
will occupy Space 63 New titles to be 
displayed are Davis’ “Applied Anat¬ 
omy”, New Edition, Montague’s mono¬ 
graph on “Hemorrhoids”, Spencer’s 
‘Laryngeal Tuberculosis”, Addison 
Edition of “Piersol s Histology”, La 
Wall’s “Four Thousand Years of Phar¬ 
macy” , Karsner’s “Text-Book of Patliol- 
ogv”, Craig’s “Parasitic Protozoa of 
Man”, Foote’s “Diseases of the New- 
Eorii”, Henderson’s new translation of 
Meyer and Gottlieb’s “Experimental 
Pharmacology”, Bailey and Cushing's 
“Classification of the Tumors of the 
Glioma Group”, tlic new printing of 
Spaltcholz’s ‘Anatomy”, the Third 
Edition of Dennetts “Simplified Infant 


Feeding ” 

Books that are scarce or out of print 
will be a special feature of the exhibit 
by Login Brothers, of Chicago, m Space 
263 (Lobby) These mclude Osier’s “Ala¬ 
bama Student”, Osier’s “Angina Pec¬ 
toris”, Osier’s Abdominal Tumors’, 
Osier’s “Medicine,” 1st edition, Lacn- 
nec’s “Disease of Chest," 1835, Lan- 
dolt’s “Refraction and Accommodation 
of Eye”, Macewen’s “Pyogenic Infec- 
tive Diseases of Brain and Spinal 
Cord”, Gould-Pvle’s “Anomalies and 
Curiosities of Medicine”, Engelmann^s 
“Labor Among Primitive Peoples”, 
3 volumes Dalton, Brain Sections, 
Joannis Schroderi, Ars Medica Dog- 
inatico-Hermetica Fraiicofurti, 1648, 
Rieder-Delepinc, Atlas Urinary Sedi¬ 
ments , and all Saunders Out of Print 
Medical Atlases 

The wide range of medical knowledge, 
general, speaal and cultural, -will be 
reflected in new Macmillan books on 
display at Washington The pediatri¬ 
cian will find his field well represented 
in a new Macmillan publication, the 
neurologist and psychologist will have 
reason to linger long at Booth 3 as well 
as the dermatologist, the internist and 
the ceneral practitioner Ask specific¬ 
ally to see Lucas’ s” 

Pediatucb’, Ehvyms Nephritis , 


Heads Aphasia", the new edition of 
Scqueiras “Diseases of the Skin”, and 
Fcmblatt’s “Transfusion of Blood,” 
from among the many titles on display 

Among the new books on display by 
C V Mosby Company, Space SO, will 
be Jacobi’s “Dcrmachromes", Bing’s 

Regional Diagnosis", Hajek's “Nasal 
Accessory Sinuses"; Hcrtzler’s “Minor 
Surgery”, Duval's “Duodenum”, Mur¬ 
ray s “Examination of the Patient”, 
Ryall’s “Operative Cystoscopy”, Bert- 
wistlc & Shenton's "Atlas of Visceral 
Racliograins" and manj other new books 
and new editions The exhibit will be 
a complete showing of the Mosby med¬ 
ical and surgical books 

Some 250 titles will be shown by 
W B Saunders Company, Booths 51 
and 103 Here you may inspect many 
new books and new editions including 
Cecil’s “Text-Book of Medicine”, 
Ford’s “Bacteriology”, Wechsler’s 
“Clinical Neurology”, Young’s “Prac¬ 
tice of Urology”, Rehfuss’ “Diag¬ 
nosis and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Stomach”, Crohn’s “Diseases of the 
Stomach”, Wood and Rowell’s “Health 
Supervision and Medical Inspection of 
Schools”, the new Mayo Clinic Volume 
Kolnier’s “Chemotherapy”, S t o k e s' 
‘Clinical Syphilology”, and entirely re¬ 
written edition of Griffith and ifitchdl's 
“Pediatrics”, Morse’s “Pediatrics”, 
Amy’s “Pharmacy” and Sollmann’s 
“Pharmacology,” both revised in accor¬ 
dance iiith the new Pharmacopeia, JOth 
edition of Scudder’s “Fractures”, 2nd 
edition of Steiens' “Practice of Medi¬ 
cine " 

An interesting exhibit by Wilbam 
Wood & Company will be foimd in the 
lobby. Space 257 (Lobby) between the 
entrance doors to the saentific exhibits 
Copies of the latest editions of their 
many standard works will be there for 
examination and also about 30 entirely 
new books on a wide variety of medical 
and surgical subjects 


FOODS FOR INFANTS AND 
INVALIDS 

Manufacturers of standard foods 
are tiinung their attention more than 
ever to the making of special prep¬ 
arations for diabetics, malnutrition 
cases, infants and convalescents It 
IS a distinct satisfaction to be able 
to prescribe attractive yet effiaent 
menus in place of the old-fashioned 
‘ invalid dishes ” A large group of 
these products will be on display 

The quick solubility and assimilative 
qualities of tlie new Baby Sugar of the 
Borcherdt Malt Extract Company m l 
be demonstrated in Booth 20 This malt 
sugar w^ill be of rather unusual interest 
to all physicians, since it carries a 
maltose content of 87 per cent me 
Borclierdt Malt and Cod Luer Uil 
products will also be exhibited Pro¬ 
vision will be made for registering 
those physicians who wish to keep in 
touch with the Borcherdt preparations 

A number of marked improvements 
have been made m the nutritional quali¬ 
ties of the special dry milk, Dryco, and 
of Protolac, the calcium casemate manu¬ 
factured by the Dry Milk Company, 


New York These improvements will 
be demonstrated for the first trnie. Geti- 
eral practitioners and pediatricians are 
cordially invited to pay this exhibit a 
iisit A worth while souvenir will be 
presented to each visitor Booths 16 
3^ncl 18 


The desirable qualities which milk 
trom Holstein cows possesses for infant 
leeding will be demonstrated and ex- 
Pj^’ned by the Extension Service of 
the Holstein Friesian Association of 
America They will have a milk bootli 
on the mezzanine floor just opposite 
stairw'ay to the motion picture 
theater. An interestmg booklet ‘Hol¬ 
stein Milk and What the Doctors Say" 
has been prepared and will be djstnb- 
uted from the booth 

The serving of Horbek’s, the original 
malted milk, at Spaces 57 and 59, will 
be one of the pleasant features oi the 
exhibits Visitors will find that the 
Horlick Corporation is introducing its 
Maltose Dextrin Milk Modifier in which 
members of the medical profession have 
already shown considerable interest 
Samples and souvemrs will be presented. 

Doctors who are interested m the use 
of cereals m both normal and special 
diets are invited to call at Booth 335 
and 336 on the mezzanine Here the 
Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, 
Mich, will have an exhibit of cereals 
and will serv'e tea and All-Bran muffins 
every afternoon 


Becent discoveries of the value of 
gelatine in the dietary will be portrayed 
by tlie Knox Gelatine exhibit, Spaces 
70 and 72 One of the most interesting 
features will be demonstration of how 
Knox Gelatine may be used to end 
the monotony of the breakfast diet 
Another will be the use of Knox Gel¬ 
atine as a protective colloid ui the milk 
for infant feeding In addition to these 
scientific features the Knox displav \ ill 
also include an exhibit ot alluring and 
wholesome desserts, salads and candies 
which may be sampled freely as an 
example of how the finicky appetitc 
may be aroused or the hearty' hunger 
appeased. 

The value of S M A m infant feed¬ 
ing w'ill be featured by the Laboratory 
Products Company in Spaces 64 and 66. 
Representatives present will discuas 
infant feeding problems and be glad 
to explain the soundness of the nutri¬ 
tional principles embodied in S M A 
.A. motion picture demonstrating flie 
method of manufacture of S M 6 
and salient points regarding lO. use 
will be shown 


I will be an exhibit of Meads 
Diet Materials on the Mam 
mditonum and a special 
[iibit in the Auditorium Lobby 
rmer, occupying 
elude Mead's Dextn-Malto=e, 
Casec, Mead’s Recolac, Meads 
M -Acid -Milk and Mea^s 
;d M hole Milk In the Lobbj 

- ' - » _ 5 


e outstandmg points m 
omposition, digestibility and 

ity of Melhn’s Food 'v ill ho <lemo 
sd by the -'^lellm’s Food ^ompa'/ 
yaces 205 and 207 
cians an opportunity for P 
ssioii ot the various way^ m 
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Mdlm’s ma\ lit ii'cd t> i nioditiir of 
nnlk in both iiifint and adult Kcdiii), 
Sue qualified representatnes of the 
M'rrcll-Soulc Compain will he reads at 
al' times to disctisb the application ot 
the Mcrrell-Soiile group oi products 
m infant feeding and the adult diet 
The Merrcll Soule ssstcni of dch>dra- 
tion will be shown bj motion pietures 
Khm will be sersed and Merrell-Soule 
Powdered Whole Lactie Acid Milk and 
Merrcll Soule Powdered Protein Milk 
demonstrated The exhibit will occupj 
Booths 209, 211, 213 
A unique electrically illuminated 
model 01 their milk powdering plant 
will be shown b> Moores &. Uoss In¬ 
corporated, dietetic laboratories, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio This will be a part of the 
displa) of their two infant iccdmg prod¬ 
ucts, Similac and Powdered Whole 
MilL All moeing parts ot the plant 
will be shown m the process of re- 
duang liquid milk to a powder \ 
aisit to this booth will be interesting 
and profitable Space 331 on the mez- 
zanine floor 


INSTRUMENTS AND 
SUPPLIES 

Quite a part of the floor space \\ til 
be devoted to instruments for tlie 
general practitioner, the surgeon, 
otolaryngologist and obstetrician 
Here will be displayed many of the 
newer variations and refinements of 
such equipment, as well as makes of 
time-tned reputation If your hand 
recognises the feel of a master 
needle or a well-built splmt, or your 
e>e delights m an accurate thermom¬ 
eter or precise syringe, you will find 
much to admire in this comprehen¬ 
sive section 

In addition to a display of the new 
patterns of surgical instruments and 
operaung tables, the A. S Aloe Com¬ 
ply will show in Spaces 314 and 31S 
IMezzanine) Physio-Therapy Apparatus 
A special demonstration exhibit will 
snow the exact action of the diathermy 
current and the result of diathermy cur¬ 
rents passing through the bod> 

At Booth 204 will he found the ex¬ 
hibit of C R. Bard, Inc., 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York City TTieir inter¬ 
esting line of Urological Instruments, 
manufactured by Eynard of Pans, will 
the visit of any member inter¬ 
ested m Cystoscopy, Prostatectomy or 
®®neral G-U work. New devices to be 
shown for the first time at any conven- 
Uon indude the Welland Howard Spiral 
^tone Dislodger, the Gardner Modifica- 
uon of the Beer Suprapubic Cup, a 
Uiverticuhte, and a new Incisory Elec- 


gicil instnmunts and sundries, together 
with a ■'pccial exhibit ol gcmiiiic leather 
bags and medicine cases Special sou 
leiiirs hale been arr inged lor visiting 
pluMCiin Spaces 75-77-174-176 
New ideas in proctoscopy, urethros- 
copv (iphtluliiioscopy otoscopj nid 
rhiiioscopv will be demonstrated al 
Spaces 177 and 201—Cameron s Surgi¬ 
cal bpccialti Compaii> of Cine igo 
Lver> member of the profession whether 
a user 01 the Llectro-Diagnostoset or 
not will be interested in the new iddi- 
tioiis to Cameron's Equipment for the 
better practice of medicine and surgerv 
How Cellosilk may advantageously 
replace oiled silk, muslin, rubber tissue 
at a great saving in cost will be ex¬ 
plained in Booth 253 (Lobby) Its ad¬ 
vantages such as sterilizing qualities, 
noiiadhercnce, flexibility, toughness and 
transparency, will be demonstrated by 
men from the scientific department of 
the Cellosilk Manuiacturing Company 
Cilkloid Surgical Dressings prepared 
by Tile Cilkloid Company of Marshall¬ 
town, Iowa, may be examined in Booth 
351 on tile mezzanine floor ktteii- 
daiils will be present to discuss the uses 
and advantages of the Perforated form 
as nonadherent dressings for ulcers, 
skin grafts and all granulating wounds 
Thirty years ago, Pevra DePuy con¬ 
ceived the idea that it would be a great 
convenience to the physician to have a 
ready made appliance that would be 
available for different fractures The 
DePuy Manufacturing Company have 
demonstrated the success of this idea 
and will show in their exhibit their 
splint which adapts itself to any case 
and yet is transparent to the x-ray 
This display will be on the mezzanine 
floor. New York Avenue side opposite 
stairway to motion picture theater 
The complete Cook line of syringes, 
needles, and “CARPULES" will be e.x- 
hibited by the Cook Laboratories in 
Space 333 (Mezzanine) Among new 
developments are the tonsillectomy 
syringe and needles and the Cook 
syringe for intravenous injections The 
physician will also be interested in the 
complete hypodermic outfits for emer¬ 
gency use. 

A complete line of Nose and Throat 
Sprays, Nebulizers, Steam Vaporizers, 
etc, for office and prescription purposes 
will be displayed by the DeVilbiss Com¬ 
pany m Booth 250 (Lobby) 

The mammoth X-Acto Syringe (2,000 
cc capacity) will again appear at the 
Technical Eixhibits, Space 26, occupied 
by S Doniger & Company Inc. Kromc 
Plate Rust-Resisting Instruments will 
form the center of this display By 
means of the Salt Water Spray Test 
the relatively longer life of this type of 
instrument will be demonstrated The 
firm also hopes to have ready for this 
exhibit the new X-Acto Rustless Steel 
Hypodermic Needle 


An interesting assortment of their 
products including some newer features 
^ch as the Armored B-D Manometer, 
^sto Needles (The Needle That 
Sana-Iok Syringes etc 
, be shown m Spaces 61 108 and 11') 
oy Becton, Dickinson &. Company 
The exhibit of the Frank S Betz 
will combine some new and 
interesting pieces of ‘ WTiiteKra't Steel 
urmture a very complete hn; ol sur- 


Instrument Company will be found 
innovation in cystoscope construction, 
product originating from the resear 
of Dr David M Davis the chief 
the Urological Department of the Ui 
versity of Rochester Medical Scho< 
and former associate in Urology 
Johns Hopkins Medical School a 
Hospital In this cystoscope the shea 
has both anterior and posterior one 
mgs permitting use either as convex 


concave cystoscope The Electro Sur- 
gicil Instrument Company exhibit will 
embrace practically every electrically 
lighted surgical instrument demanded 
for hospital and bedside use Space 11 

At Spaces 103 and 152 the Kloman 
liistruiiicnt Company of Washington 
will take great pleasure iii greeting old 
cnstonicrs in their home town and mak¬ 
ing the acquaintance of many new ones 
Among the new things to be shown is 
a sterilizer winch sterilizes by means 
of g IS and formaldehyde Dr Shar- 
rett s Sinus Suction \pparatus, Scan- 
nell Transfusion Apparatus and many 
more new things of interest will be 
included 

Their standard line of Vim Firth 
Stainless Steel Needles, Vim Emerald 
Luer Syringes, together with numerous 
Vim specialties such as Vim Tonsil 
Syringes, the Scannell Apparatus for 
the transfusion of whole blood, the 
Dunn outfit for local anesthesia will be 
shown in Space 327 (Mezzanine) by the 
MacGregor Instrument Company, Need¬ 
ham, M iss \ new Item will be the 
Vim Electric Breast Pump as designed 
by Dr \\ oodard Colby 

A suturing instrument that embodies 
111 one unit a needle threader suture 
scissors needle forceps and miniature 
tanks for sterile sutures and for ethyl 
chloride will be shown by the Marbcl 
Blood Calculator Company This de¬ 
vice, tlic Everready Suturer, will have 
as company the Marbel Blood Calcu¬ 
lator Demonstrations of how the lat¬ 
ter eliminates tedious computations will 
be given in the exhibit—Space 260 
(Lobby ) 

Physicians are cordially invited to 
the booth of the ilassillon Rubber Co 
to inspect their Surgeon’s Rubber 
Gloves Valuable information mav be 
secured from their representatives as to 
the proper care of rubber gloves, drain¬ 
age tubing etc Souvenirs for every¬ 
body Space 324 (Mezzanine) 

A large number of new eye, ear, nose 
and throat instruments and apparatus 
will be on display at the E B Meyro- 
vvitz Surgical Instrument Company’s 
exhibit, Space 154 In the interests of 
the eye men especially there will be 
the following A new set of eye test 
charts by Prof Blaskovics, Beebe Mag¬ 
nifier in Its new adjustable form, Berens 
Needle Holder, Jameson’s Muscle For¬ 
ceps, Meyrovvitz latest model Trial 
Frame, Giant Ophthalmoscope, etc In 
the interests of the ear, nose and throat 
men, there will be many of the Meyro- 
witz instruments as well as the Reiner 
models 


many cnanges Have been made in 
operative technic during the past 
year, and with them have come modi¬ 
fied and nevv types of surgical instru- 

Y & Co, of Chicago, 

will display in Booths 105, 107 109 a 
complete line of modern instimments 
and operating room accessories, such as 
illuminators, surgical engines, ether 
and imcuum apparatus, eye magnets, 
etc Every branch of surgery wiU be 
and the diagnostician will 
3»so lind niucli of interest 

New anatomical specimens and teach- 

®ar, nose and 
throat instruments, specialties for plas¬ 
tic surgery and nasal correction will b. 
featured by Pfau’s American Instni- 
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inent Company Special itenib of inter¬ 
est Will be Set of specimens showing 
Halle’s various sums operations and 
different kinds of mastoid oper itions, 
tanned nose specimen with movable 
septum and with new arrangement of 
the sections, and Atkinson’s latest Di~ 
rcctoscope Space 106 

The exhibit of the “Eveready” Uni' 
\ersal Fracture Appliances by J R 
Siebrandt Mfg Company, Space 332 
(Mezzanine) will contain some verv 
distinct new features Of special inter¬ 
est will be the new improved aluminum 
built Arm Splint, which is lighter m 
Meight than before, while its application 
IS more simplified The Balkan Frame 
and Leg Splint also liavc sonic newly 
added features not shown before 

In Booth 69, the George Tiemann 
Companj will exhibit their line of in¬ 
struments including many new special¬ 
ties among which will be the Berens 
Iridocapsulotom^ Scissors and Punch, 
the Lilicnthal Rib Guillotine, Hibb’s 
Spinal Fusion instruments, Iniperaton 
nasal aspirators, the improved Unger 
Transfusion apparatus, the Pfarre two- 
wa) syringe, and a aairiety of instru¬ 
ments made from rustless steel and also 
cliromiutn plated iiistrunicnts Several 
new t^pcs of operating and therapeutic 
lights will be on display, and registra¬ 
tion avill be taken for our Ccntemnal 
c italoguc 

A new and improved line of splints 
wall he exhibited by the Zimmer Manu¬ 
facturing Company in Booths 304 and 
305 (Jilezzaninc) Mr Zimmer and Dr 
Lytle will be in charge and will be 
pleased to demonstrate the many advan¬ 
tages winch are incorporated in the line 
The improved cross for clavicle frac¬ 
tures, a new colles splmt and the new 
aluminum leg splint will be of interest 


PHARMACEUTICALS AND 
BIOLOGICALS 

Laboratories and manufacttirers 
wdl assemble for tins sliowmg: an 
almost complete “pharmacy” of the 
current developments in medical 
products In many cases elaborate 
exhibits emphasizing manufacturing 
processes and source materials will 
be installed The story that lies be¬ 
hind a package of modern pharma¬ 
ceutical products will be told and the 
men who make medicaments \vtd be 
on hand to meet the men who use 
them 


Chennstry as applied to medicme is 
attracting special attention Interest 
has spread from scientists and investi¬ 
gators to physicians and surgeons on 
the firing line who are applying re¬ 
search ideas m actual practice Among 
the medicinal products of note to be 
demonstrated in the exhibit of the 
Abbott Laboratories are Anesthesin, 
Ephedrme, Neutral Acnflavme, Neocm- 
chophen, Butyn, Amidopyrine, Butesin 
Picrate, Chlorazene, Procaine and Meta- 
phen Space 5 

A very interesting display of raw 
material of animal origin from which 
hnidied products of known therapeutic 


activity are derived will he made by 
The Armour and Company Laboratory 
They will also have on exhibit some 
highly purified enzymes, which are en¬ 
tirely new These exhibits will be in 
Space 8 

Lacto-Dextnn, for changing the in¬ 
testinal flora, will be one of the very 
interesting exInbits at the Convention 
It will be shown by the Battle Creek 
Food Company bootli featuring Sani¬ 
tarium products, in Space 334 (Mez¬ 
zanine) A special demonstration will 
be given on this product with samples 
and literature for interested visitors 

The new Saf-T-top Ampoules con¬ 
taining citJier racrcurochrome or lodme 
will be demonstrated in Space 347 
(Mezzanine) by Robert A. Bernhard 
Attendants will show the ease with 
winch these solutions may be applied 
externally and the safety with which 
thej may be carried in bags, kits or 
even m one’s pocket Samples will be 
distributed while they last 

The Commission of Standardization 
of Biological Stains, Space 256 (Lobby) 
will exhibit samples of all stains which 
have been certified, with brief explana¬ 
tions of their uses Various blood 
stains will be demonstrated by micro¬ 
scopic preparations showing ordinary 
blood films, trypanosomes in blood, tis¬ 
sue sections, pernicious anemia or 
sprue films, malarial organisms in 
blood, etc Further microscopic prep¬ 
arations will illustrate the use of some 
of the fat stains 

Hay fever treatment sets will he fea¬ 
tured by the Cutter Laboratory exhibit. 
Space 65 A great deal of information 
on pollen sensibzation and the prob¬ 
lems connected therewith may be gamed 
by visiting this booth 


Gradwohl Laboratories of St Loi„= 
Space 310 (Mezzanine) Special dehn- 
eascope demonstration of gonococci and 
other organisms m colors, showing col¬ 
onies, eta, will be featured Thej will 
also show a new Hydrogen Ion Com¬ 
parator Box. 


A new and interesting laxative sub¬ 
stance known as Isacen will fae ex¬ 
hibited and sampled for the first time 
at Boo^ 156-158, by the Hoffinan-La 
Roche Chemical Works of New \orL 
Here will also be found the well known 
Roche Specialties, Digalen, Pantopon 
Thiocol Syrup, lodostarme Tablets, 
etc, liberal donations of which wall be 
made to members of the profession 

Mercurochrome in the various pack¬ 
ages m which It is regularly offered by 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, is to be 
on exhibit at Booths 10-58 Compre¬ 
hensive information in regard to this 
germicide will be available, as will data 
on the other pharmaceubcal specialties 
of this firm and on their diagnostic 
apparatus and agents 

The LaMotte Chemical Products 
Company, Space 312 (Mezzanine) will 
exhibit a complete line of Hydrogen 
Ion indicators and equipment The 
Hydrogen Ion Testing Sets will be of 
particular interest to bacteriologists 
and pathologists, as tests can be made 
on a single drop of material 

Pollen Anbgens (Lederle) for Hay 
Fever wall be an important feature of 
the exhibit by the Lederle Anhtoxin 
Laboratories, Space 214 Tincture of 
Digitalis, standardized by the cat 
method of Hatcher, and Pituitary Ex¬ 
tract, the strength of which is desig¬ 
nated in units according to the Interna- 
bonal Conference on Biological Prod¬ 
ucts, will also be featured as well as 
Serums, Antitoxins and Vaccines 


Particular interest will be centered 
on the D R. L exhibit this year as 
several of the newer products now be- 
mg used in syphilis therapy will be 
demonstrated, e g, Potassium Bismuth 
Tartrate and Acetarsona In addibon to 
these latter day items, the well known 
brands of D R L Arsphenamme, Neo- 
arsphenamine and Sulpharsphenamine 
will be showm Also, the new mercurial 
germiade, “Metapben," which is at- 
tractmg so much attenbon at the present 
time Space 7 

The interesting feature of the Deshell 
Laboratories exhibit will be the method 
by which they will show the differences 
between the Petrolagar emulsification 
and plain mineral oil In other words, 
they will answer the queshon which 
many physicians have asked, “Why an 
emulsion?” and will endeavor to show 
definitely that an emulsification of min¬ 
eral oil IS a better lubricant because of 
its greater miscibility with the fecal 
content Space 261 (Lobby) 

The acbve principle of Sandalwood 
Oil as exhibited m Arheol and Rio- 
dine, organic Iodine will be presented 
by the P Astier Laboratories of Pans 
in Booth 309 (Jilezzamne) • The A 
Lumiere Laboratories of Lyons also 
will exhibit at this booth Tulle Gras 
a wide mesh, non-adliermg, surgical 
dressing, and their recent product 
Cryogenine 

The new Honno Dehydrated Culture 
Media will be denioustrated fiv the 


Biologicals, Ephedrme Sulphate and 
Insulin will be embraced in the exhibit 
of Ell Lilly and Company, Spaces 
76-79 The Biological display will con¬ 
sist of a representativ'e line of the 
standard antitoxins and tlie approved 
vaccines The Ephedrme display will 
show the crude drug source, illustrate 
certain manufacturing processes aud 
include the finished therapeutic prod¬ 
ucts as offered by Eli Lilly and Com¬ 
pany The mam features of tlic Insulin 
display will be specimens showing cer¬ 
tain stages of manufacture, charts illtia- 
trating the effects of Insulin, with man) 
photographs of patients under tlx 
Insulin treatment 


The exhibit of The Maltbie Chemical 
Spaces 32-60, uill center around 
ilcreose, the well known creosoli. 
mpound Representatives of the 
altbie Company will explain how the 
3 se cliemical combination of creosote 
th hydrated calcium oxide largely 
ercomes die gastric disturbance 
ually associated with the admmiilra- 
in of plain creosote or combinations 
creosote 

rhe various Maltme compounds, as 
:11 as the materials, such as malt, 
scara Sagrada, Medicinal ^od L>v 
1, Yerba Santa, etc, that ° 

;ir manufacture will 
; Maltme Companv, at left ot niai 
:rance, ground floor The Company^ 
iresentativcs m attendance j i I e 
ased to supply ph):. enn^ \ ' ' 

: ],^t- and ^cts ol m.moraiicium o 
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As Cod Liver Oil is gaining in popu- 
lantj I’oni <la> to dai more plnsicians 
than cicr arc interested ni this sub* 
ject \t Spaces 155-157 tlic E L Patch 
Companj will displa> Patch b Fla\orccl 
Cod Lner Oil Here >ou maj obtain 
first hand information regarding the 
nanuiacture and testing of this prod¬ 
uct, iroiii men \iho are lamiliar with 
e\er> step of the process It jou ha\c 
neier seen a cods li\cr or c\en a real 
codhsh iou will find them both on 
displaj at the Patch Companj exhibit 
A comprehensive showing of Agar- 
Agar will be made b\ the Reinschild 
Chemical Compan> in Booth 326 (Mez¬ 
zanine) The various uses and applica¬ 
tions of Agar-Agar to the work ot the 
phjsician will be gladl> explained A. 
cordial invitation is extended to phj- 
sicians to view the exhibit 
Something interesting in laxatives 
will be icatured bj Richards, Incor¬ 
porated, in their Ps> Ilium Seed This 
seed contains within its thin porous 
shell a large amount ot a mucilaginous 
substance which upon contact with 
water, it discharges Its action within 
the ahmentarj canal will be fullj ex¬ 
plained North halt ot Space 20 
/ large, attractive booth will be used 
b> EL R Squibb 5, Sons tor the displaj 
of Ervsipelas Antitoxin Authorized 
Scarlet Fever Products and other Bio¬ 
logical Preparations as well as Ipral, 
Insulin, Cod Liver Oil and Arsphen- 
ammes An adequate number ot Squibb 
representatives will be in atttendance 
at all times to answer questions and ex¬ 
plain the value ot products which arc 
of particular interest to >ou Spaces 
53, 55, 102 and 104 

Pollen Extracts m concentrated form 
and in convenientl> diluted doses for 
the treatment of ha>-fever will be 
featured b> the Swan-AI>crs Companj 
01 Indianapolis in Space 251 (Lobbj) 
The display material will be so ar¬ 
ranged as to give physicians accurate 
and concise botanical information about 
the hay-fever plants that are found in 
their particular communities ilr O C 
Durham, the cine: botanist will be in 
attendance to explain the pollen surveys 
that have been made during the past 
year and to offer suggestions to those 
who wish to conduct such surveys 


X-RAY AND ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPEUTICS 

Some of the most impressive ad¬ 
vances in modem science have been 
111 the application ot electric current 
to therapeutic uses and the handling 
of this current with ease, efficiency 
3nd safety In the field of roent¬ 
genology especially, m both diagnos- 
hc and curative work, enormous 
advances are made from year to 
year The equipment on display m 
these exhibits comes from firms 
many ot which maintain research 
departments and extensive medical 
contacts 

Four new light therapy modalities 
placed on the market since Tan 1 1927 
will leature the exhibit of the Burdiek 
v-orporation. Spaces 173 and 222 They 


arc the Standard Air-Coolcd Quartz 
Lamp, a Portable Sclf-Coiitainid Com¬ 
bination Unit ( \ir and Water-Cooled 
Quartz Lamps), the special Zoalite, the 
Z-12 and the Prescription Zoalile 
Model (the Z'8) 

A line of x-ray supplies which will 
include the Buck \-Ray Film as well 
as other new and improved items will 
be featured by the Buck X-Ograpli 
Companv of St Louis The exhibit will 
occupy Spaces 322 and 323 (Mezzanine) 
Several models of the nonburning 
Ultra Sun Lamp (impregnated carbon 
arc) will be exhibited by the C P 
Chemical and Drug Company Inc The 
exhibit will occupy Booth 329 (mez¬ 
zanine) A Iiandsome new Table Type 
will be shown lor the first time 

A complete line of physical therapy 
apparatus and electrodes including a 
new and powerful diathermy cabinet 
a tissue-cutting apparatus a low vol¬ 
tage and wave current generator will be 
shown by H G Fisclicr &. Ca, Inc, 
Chicago Other features of interest 
will be their latest radiant therapy lamp 
as Well as quartz ultraviolet apparatus 
A full line of accessories including some 
new electrodes will be included Spaces 
159 and 208 

Visitors who do their own x-ray work 
will be interested in the exhibit of The 
rrench Screen Company, Booth 330 
(Mezzanine) Attendants will be glad 
to explain the reasons why this screen 
can be sold with a guarantee and what 
the guarantee embodies 

A new tyi>e A-27 Morse Wave Gen¬ 
erator will be exhibited tor the first 
time by the General X-Ray Company of 
Boston Its usefulness tor delivering 
the low volt currents of physical ther¬ 
apy will he fully explained The com¬ 
pany has developed a new galvanic 
faradic plate They will also show the 
Audotor an instrument developed for 
the correction of detective hearing 
This exhibit will be found in Spaces 
229 on the ground floor and 344 and 345 
on the mezzanine floor 

A new infra-red umt with umque 
features will be shown by Gish-Fortney 
Co Louisville, Ky At this booth, 
number 346 (Mezzanine), there will be 
given some interesting details relative 
to inlra-red energy for therapeutic pur¬ 
poses Spectrographic considerations 
and definite physical demonstrations 
will be presented by attendants 

In Bootha 153-202 the Hanovta Co 
will exhibit their standard Alpine Sun 
and Kromayer Lamps, the Luxor model 
of the Alpine Sun Lamp, the Portable 
Units of the Alpine Sun and Kromayer 
Lamps and the newly adapted appear¬ 
ance of the Portable, Seh-Contained 
Kromayer Lamp constructed to take 
care of all the known clinical needs of 
Ultraviolet Light Members of the 
Hanovia Staff will be on hand to fur¬ 
nish any information 

Physical Therapy will be the feature 
of the Harold Surgical Corporation m 
Booths 306 and 337 (Mezzanine) The 
Tropico Sun Lamp, a new twin carbon 
arc ultraviolet light generator will be 
presented They will also display the 
Bierman Hemorrhoid Clamp, an instru¬ 
ment lor making hemorrhoidectomy a 
bloodless office procedure, and the AIul- 
totheriu, a diathermy apparatus 


The newly developed “Hy-VoU” High 
Frequency apparatus will be of par¬ 
ticular interest to those who visit the 
exhibit of the High Tension Company 
in Space 171 Tlie design of this new 
apparatus is somewhat radical both 
electrically and mechanically The 
‘Standard Junior” High Frequency 
machine will be on display with the 
Portable’ High Frequency apparatus 
A premier showing of the Keleket 
Diathermy Apparatus will be a feature 
of the exhibit by the Kelley-Koett Mtg 
Company of Covington, Ky, in Space 
231 One of tlie innovations brought 
forth by tins company is the ‘‘Resogap' 
Kature of the Cabinet Model Diathermy 
Machine This unit permits the equip¬ 
ment to be in direct resonance for all 
operating conditions Further improve¬ 
ments in cliest radiographic apparatus 
are also to be shown 

Important contributions to physical 
therapeutical and x-ray equipment will 
be exhibited in Spaces 111 and 160 by 
the Liebcl-FIarsheim Company, Cincin¬ 
nati Among these will be the L-F 
Treatment Timer, which enables the 
physical and x-ray therapist to attain 
accuracy in timing treatments The 
well known diathermy machine, the 
Dyneleclron the Electric Scalpel, which 
opens new possibilities m electro-sur¬ 
gery , the Ray sun Generator, for radiant 
heat treatments the Air-O-Vac, com¬ 
pressed air and vacuum unit, and L-F 
X-Ray Equipment will also be shown 
Modern Physical Therapy Equipment 
Is to be represented in the exhibit ot 
tlie ilclmosh Electrical Corporation ot 
Chicago The Xew Poly sine Generator 
and the new McIntosh Model Alpine 
Sun Lamp will be the central figures ot 
attraction An interesting demonstra¬ 
tion on the Mercury Vapor Quartz 
High Frequency Electrodes will be 
given at intervals m Booths 319-320 
(Mezzanine) A unique convention 
souvenir which will enlighten you in 
more ways than one has been planned 
The products of the Patterson Screen 
Company are to be shown in Space 220 
This company devotes its entire atten¬ 
tion to the manutacture ot x-ray 
screens They will exhibit the inter¬ 
nationally known Patterson Cleanable 
Intensity mg Screen and Patterson Flu¬ 
oroscopic Screen. In addition there 
will be shown the Patterson Foreign 
Body Fluoroscope and the Patterson 
Operating Fluoroscope 

In Booth 259 in the Auditorium Lobby, 
the Radiograph-Scope Company will 
give an advance showing of the new 
stereoradiographic angle head table for 
registered technic The demonstra¬ 
tion will show that the correct position 
with registered angles, when duplicated 
in stereo, enables one to visualize the 
sphenoid smuses their size, topography 
and contents as easily and with the 
same efficiency as the frontal and max¬ 
illary sinuses 

A new and unusual senes of “Sunlite 
Baths and Carbon Axe Lamps for 
installations for physicians’ offices will 
^ displayed by the Sanitarium and 
Hospital Equipmeot Company oi Battle 
Creek, Mich. The Mechanical Horse, 
Oscillo-Manipulator. Vibratory Chair 
and Electric Light Cabinets are among 
the other unique appliances to be dis¬ 
played Because of the growing inter- 
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TlfF EXHIBIT 


Joic A \ 
Apul 16 ly.v 


cst in physical therapy this exhibit will 
be well worth careful inspection 
It will occupy Booths 161, 163, 165, 210 
and 212 

The feature of the Standard X-Ray 
Company s exhibit in Spaces 225 and 
227 will be a New Vertical Cassette 
Changer of advanced design, possessing 
several attractive points Scieral Dc- 
Luxe X-Ray Machines with Double 
Disc Rectification and with the well 
known “Safety Winding’' Transformers, 
and also the Standard Roentgenometer, 
an instrument designed for the direct 
measurement of x-ra 3 S, may be seen 

Several outstanding developments in 
x-ray and physical therapeutic appara¬ 
tus will be noted in the exhibit of tlic 
Victor X-Ray Corporation The Serial 
“Fluorographic” Unit with which a 
series ot radiographs may be made se¬ 
lectively' during the fluoroscopic ex- 
ammation, and tlie Vario-Frequcncy 
Diathermy apparatus whicJi permits the 
selection of exactly the frequency de¬ 
sired, arc but typical of the many new 
devices wliicli will be shown The 
Victor Portable electrocardiograph 
will be demonstrated daily at the Victor 
exhibit, Spaces 16-1, 166, 16S, 170, 172 

No note of somberness will be found 
in tlie exhibit of the Wappler Electric 
Company The display will be bright¬ 
ened by a pleasuig color sclienic spe¬ 
cially devised for the occasion In their 
booths, 169 and 2IS, between Fourth 
Avenue and Fifth Avenue, may be seen 
X-Ray Apparatus finished in the new 
Wappler two-tone gray The apparatus 
finished in these colors harmonize with 
hospital and laboratory surroundings 


and arc exceedingly pleasing to the eye 
Medical Diathermy and Surgical Dia¬ 
thermy Apparatus will also be show-i 


MISCELLANEOUS 

In this group will be found arti¬ 
cles which are difficult to classify in 
any of the above headings, but 
tvhich, nevertheless, play an impor¬ 
tant part in the life of the medical 
man 

“'The Making of a Pale Dry Ginger 
Aic" will be explained and illustrated 
with moving pictures at tlie exhibit of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc, from the 
extraction of the ginger flavor to the 
placement of the blended beverage in 
the bottle There will be an electrical 
refrigerator which will keep this pleas¬ 
ant drink at a proper temperature for 
serving, that A M A members and 
their, families may test its qualities 
Booths 302, 303 (Mezzanine) 

Samples of the little blue Nursery 
Name Necklace, with its white-lettered 
beads for spelling out an identification, 
are to be guen awa% at the exhibit of 
J \ Dekiiatel and Sons, Jnc, m Booth 
313 (Mezzanine) They will also show 
the Morgenthaier Bed for premature 
and feeble babies 

The lady m Louis XVI costume who 
w'lll preside at Booth 252 in the lobby 
IS a living representative of the French 
lady who appears m silhouette upon the 
packages of Armand, maker of cos¬ 
metics There will be a display of the 


copy which this firm has used in Tnr 
OUUXAL OF THE A M A. bringing out 
the disUnctive points of their product. 

Mechanical supports for maternity 
convalKcing, postoperative, abdominal! 
sacro-ihac and orthopedic wear are to 
be featured by tlie S H Camp Co 
they will be demonstrated by experts 
and a number of specialized models 
will be shown Space 67 


The Cantilever Booth (nuipber 74 ) 
will show’ both street and eiening mod¬ 
els of their shoes in accord ivith smart 
styles, but adhermg at the same time to 
the flexible arch, wedged heel and snug 
instep on which tlie Cantileier reputa¬ 
tion is built How the flexible arcli 
permits free circulation and strength- 
enmg of the arch muscles, how the 
shape of the shoe conforms to the lines 
of the normal foot, and how the shot 
directs the body weight outwardly are 
some of the points to be demonstrated 
At Space 178 a replica of the steel 
corset with a thirteen inch diameter 
worn m the days of Catherine de Medici 
will gne point to the display of 
Spencer corsets by Berger Brotliers 
with their modem interpretation of 
health principles They are intended for 
conditions requiring a mechanical sup¬ 
port, and to correct faulty posture 
There will abo be shown a complete set 
of pads which the physiaan may pre¬ 
scribe 


Vita Glass, the new glass which trans¬ 
mits ultraviolet light, will be demon¬ 
strated at Booth 320 ^Mezzanine) Full 
explanation will be given of the health 
value of Vita Glass and information 
regarding recent installations 


Space X'o 

Abbott Labs, North Chicago, HI , 

Acme International Chicago Ivo VS of 169 Zlo 
Allison Co IV D , Indianapolis 14 6. 

Aloe Co , A S, St Louis HI4 315 

Anier Assn of Aliilc Com , Brook) )'n 35 

Amcr Optical Co New York 1348 349 

Amer Sterilizer Co , Ene, Pa T317 

Appleton S. Co D New York 
Armand Co « The Dcs Alomcs 
Armour Co , Chicago ^ 

Bard, Inc , C R New York 204 

Bard Parker Co , Inc , Nerv York 56 

BatUe Creek Food Co Battle Creek 1334 

Baum Co luc , W A , New Y^k 206 

Bausch 5L Lotub, Rochester, N Y n 15 

BBT Corp , Phila t31/ 

Becton, Dickinson Kulherford 61 108 ilU 
Berger Bros Co The New Haren 178 

Bernhard Robert A , Rochester. N Y 1347 

Betz Co Hammond Ind 75, 77, 174, l/o 

BJakiston s Son & Co , P , Phila , 

Borcherdt Malt Extract Co Chicago S halt 20 
Brady & Co, Geo W . Chicago 2ZJ 

Buck X Ograph Co St Louts t3--, 3.3 

Burdick Corp, The, Milton Wis 
Cambridge Inst Co, Inc, New York t307 
Camerons Surg Spec Co, Chicago 177, 201 
Camp & Co S H , Jackson Mich 67 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, N Y t.O. 303 

Cantilever Corp , BrooUyn 74 

Castle Co , Wilmot Rochester N \ ^ 9 

Cellosdk Mfg Co , The, Chicago 258 

Chem Foundation Inc , The New York 256 
Cilklotd Surg Dressing Co Marshalltown -1351 

Collms, Warren E , Boston 54 

Commission on Standardization of Biologicaj 
Stains, Geneva N Y 2.6 

Continental Scale Works Chicago 22 

Cook Labs, Inc., Chicago Hsa 

C P Chem R Drug Co New York t^9 

Cragmor Sanat . Colo Springs Ground floor 
Cutter Laboratory. Berkpley. Lalif 85 

Davis Co , F A, Phila 203 

Deknatel &. Son. Inc., ^ng Island t313 

Dennos Products Co Chicago Tail 

DePuv Mfg Co , Warsaw Ind Mezmmnc 

ES Research I-bs , North Chicago 111^^2 
DeaheU L*ai)s , Inc-, Chicago 


List of Exhibitors 

Space Xo 

DeVtlbiss Co, The Toledo 
Doniger &. Co , S ■ New York 26 

Dry Milk Co , The, New York 16 18 

Eastman Kodak Co , Rochester NY 23 2o, 27 
Electro Surg Instr Co, Rochester, N \ 11 

Engcln Electr Co , The, Cleveland 219 221 

Fischer & Co , luc , H G, Chicago 159 208 

Foregger Co, Inc , The, New York 31 

French Screen Co The, Detroit t330 

Gallia Laboratories, Inc., New York t309 

Gaudin, Albert C New York. - t301 

General X Ray Co, Boston 229, 7344, 34. 
Gisb Fortiiej Co , Louisville 1346 

Gradwohl Labs. St Louis 7310 

Graybar Electric Co Inc., New k ork 7303 
Hauovia Chem & Mfg Co , Newark 153 202 
Harold Surg Corp. New York t306, 337 

Heidbrink Co , The Minneapolis 7318 

High Tension Company, Union City, N J 171 
Hoeber. Inc., Paul B. New Vork 251. 200 
Hoffman La Roche New York 156, 158 

Holstein Fnesian Assn, Chicago Mezzanine 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Racine, Wia 57, 59 

Hyuson, Westcott & Dunning, Balt 10 58 

Johnson A Co Mead. Eimnsvifle ?! 73, 2.5 

Kansas City Oxygen Cos Co K. C Mo 7300 
KeUey Koett Mfg Co. The, Covington Ky 231 

KeUogg Co. Battle Cri^ u n r 15’ 

Kloraan Instr Co , Inc , Wash . D C ^03 15- 

SoSl Pr«i. a Tic, a.v*nd H « 
LaAIotte Chem Prod Co . Bait t3j- 

.. N- V.A C.„ L 

...... 

K V 

Lippincott Co J B, Phila * 97 :? 

Login Bros Chicago - _ 

MimGregor Instr Co Needham Mass. 73-7 
Macmillan Co . The New York 3 

Maltbie Chem Co Newark j- ou 

Maltine Co, Brooklyn E entrance ground flwr 
Marbel Blood Calculator Co Chirap -60 

Massdlon Rubber Co. Mi^silJon, Ohio 73-4 
McIntosh Elect Corp, Chicago 7319, 3-1 


Space A9 

Mellm’s Food Co, Boston . •... 205, 207 

Merrcll Soule Co , Syracuse 209, 211, 21J 
Meyrowatz Surg Inst. Co, N Y . 154 

Moores and Ross, Inc., Columbus, Ohio.- -7331 
ilosby Co , The C. V, St, Loms 50 

Mueller S. Co V, Chicago lOS, 107, 109 
Nestle s Food Co , New York 21S 

X icfaols Nasal Syphon Co , N Y Ifezzanun 
Patch Co, The EL, Stemeham, Mass. 155, 157 
Patterson Screen Co , The, Towanda, Pa 22# 
Pelton &. Crane Co .The, Detroit 732s 

Pfau 3 Amcr Inst. Co, New York .. 10 J 

Pilling &. Son Co , The Geo P., Phda. 215, 217 
Post Electnc Co , Inc., New York 24 

Powers Weigbtman Eosengarten Co , Phflx * 
Prior Co, W F. Hagerstown, Md . 4, 52 

Prometheus ElecL Co, New York . 253 

Radiograph Scope Co , Greensboro, N C 2.7 
H.dium Chem. Co New York Ground floor 
Remschild Chem Co , The, New York 3.S 
Richards, Inc., Glen Olden, Pa No. half -3 
Safet> Anacs App Concern, Chicago 7310 

Sanborn Co, Cambridge, ,cc.iin^t’ 

Samt K Hosp Equip Co 161, 163, 565,_10,-1- 

Saunders Co. W S’, PhiA. ,r^Vin 

Siebrandt Mfg Co , J R , Kansas City, Mo. 7333 

SUar Mfg Co., J, BrooUyn No.J4 of o7 

borensen Co , Inc, C , Long Island City 

Spencer Lens Co, BuMo 

sWbb i Sons, E. R., New York 53,55,20-, 104 

Standard X Ray Co. Chicago .Mi 

Swan Myers Co, ImW^lm 

Ta%lor Instr Cos, Rochester, N X 17, 17, 

Thompson Plaster Co ,„Chirago . 73« 

Tiemann &, Co , Geo. New York So H .j 

Toledo Tech AppI 170.173 

\ ictor K Ray Oirp . a’go 164-156-163 17^1/7 

\ itaglass Corp Aew York ^ t, * * t350 

Vitamin Food Co Int, New York g 

Wappler Electnc Co LLC So }4 of 
W oAer & Son Co , The, Cm^u 7333, ,33^ 
Wood & Co Wm. New York ^3 

7t7is3 Inc CaH t504 

Zimme r ilfg Co Warsaw, Ind 7309_ ^ 

* Spaces thus marked are located m tie lobby 
pf auditonum 

t Spaces thua marked arc located 
zanine 
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BLOOD PRESSURE IN THE TROPICS 
To tlu Lditor—h\ liii Joi'RN \U rcbrtnr\ S p 424, Dr 
Edward J StaRlitz impiircd wIiclliLr tiic lowcri-d blood 
prcbsuro louiid b\ Cooper and in tile Iropies iniRbt 

not be due to the subjects eMiniued ha\ing Ind a more than 
normal amount ot rest ritis factor eoiild scirceh hare 
accounted lor tlic lispoteiision as tlie olbcers examined led 
actue lues, and being onl\ transients in the tropics, did not 
\arj their mode oi Ining iroin that followed in the temperate 

zone Lot IS H leonnis M D, Guantanamo Baj Cuba 


“ERROR OF BASING SERUM DIAGNOSIS 
OF SYPHILIS ON THE KAHN 
REACTION ALONE” 


To tliL Editor —\ communication ironi Dr \ V Creates 
(The Joursal, March 19, p 945) sertes as an admirable 
peg on winch to hang a reiteration of certain remarks made 
in m> article entitled ‘ Error of Basing Serum Diagnosis ot 
S>philis on the Kahn Reaction Mono (The Ioernsl, zkpril 
24, 1926, p 1273) Minost a jear has elapsed since the pub¬ 
lication of the paper and I am more than eter continced of 
the fitness of the title and of the conclusions it contains 
I hate alttajs felt that the taluc of a biologic test must 
be based on clinical rather than laborator> grounds My 
article was therefore based on serologic reports (Kolmer and 
Kahn tests) to a large s>philitic service b> one of the most 
able and careful of serologists, who knew nothing concerning 
the patients whose scrums were tested The fifty negatitc 
Kahn and Kolmer reactions constitute but a small number oi 
the serums examined monthlj in Dr Schamberg’s clinic, in 
which the stud) was made 

The serum diagnosis of sjphilis is best served, at present, 
by reporting the results of both reactions on a given serum 
Within recent months the following additional facts on which 
this opinion is based ha\e presented themselves First, 
instances of absolute negatne Kahn reactions m the presence 
of clinical syphilis and a strongly positive Kolmer reaction 
True, this is exceptional, nevertheless it occurs and is gen¬ 
erally admitted (Hopkins and Brunet The Journal, 
January 29, p 311) Secondly, and perhaps more important, 
the frequency with which I have received reports of weakly 
positive Kahn reactions in persons without signs, symptoms 
or history of syphilis These are commoner, and because of 
the concomitant generally negative Wassermann reaction 
(Kolmer test) can hardly be viewed in any way but with 
suspicion toward false positivity I do not mean that the 
fault lies with the Kahn test It may be, and in all likelihood 
15, due to the personal equation entering largely into the 
reading of this reaction, whereas the end reading of a 
Wassermann reaction is easier and less likely to error on 
the part of both the tyro and the experienced in the serology 
of syphilis In view of these considerations, how certain can 
one be that the weakly positive Kahn reactions, not infre¬ 
quently obtained m treated syphilitics with negative Kolmer 
reactions, always indicate a higher sensitiveness? Prudence 
naturally counsels further treatment, but that does not settle 
the question whether or not the individual still harbors active 
spirochetic infection 


Were I not convinced that the Kahn test is highly reliabh 
I would never have felt it a worth while checkmate on th 
Wassermann reaction Its simpler, easier and quicker techni 
makes it a diagnostic method particularly applicable unde 
certain conditions (shipboard, isolated stations) But eve: 
' >en It should at times be checked with a highly sensitiv 


W isscrmiiin reaction But this does not necessarily indicate 
tint It should be accepted by the rink and file of the profes¬ 
sion as the only serum test for syphilis 

In 1 disease as serious as syphilis, the question of ease and 
cheapness ot performance of a serum test are minor con¬ 
siderations, as IS likewise the question ol time involved The 
iniiiortaiicc of the latter from the patient s point of view need 
be emphasized only in those instances of acute svphilis in 
which changes in the blood scrum carry weight as to the 
amount of subsequent tre itnient With respect to the time 
ot the serologist, that depends on whether he would be testing 
Ills own or somebody elses blood serum, and the importance 
with which he views an inlection with Spirochotta pallida 
riirthermore, Iloughton, Hunter and Cajigas (The Journal, 
Dec 4, 1926, p 1893), who likewise feel that the Kahn test 
Is a suiierior method for the serum diagnosis of syphilis, state 
tint the \aval Medical School has abandoned the Kolmer 
test beciiise of Its time-coiisuiiiing procedures and particu¬ 
larly because it had no advantages over the simpler Wasser¬ 
mann procedures The Kolmer test has long since passed 
the probationary period so far as I and many others are con¬ 
cerned So many investigators have confirmed its high degree 
of seiisitivitv and its absolute specificity when correctly con¬ 
ducted as described by Kolmer that this appears settled 
I am still of the opinion that it would be a distinct error 
for the profession at large to follow the advice and practice 
of the laboratories of the ilichigan Board of Health and of 
the Medical Department of the U S Navy in limiting the 
serum diagnosis of syphilis to the Kahn reaction only In 
the best interests of the patient, the serum diagnosis of 
syphilis IS best served by the performance of both tests on 
each serum Sigmund S Gheenbvlm, M D, Philadelphia 
\ssuciate Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology, Graduate School of Medi¬ 
cine of the University of Pennsylvania 




A A ^ 


TOXIN-ANTITOXIN 
To tin Editor —I have noted several queries in The Jour¬ 
nal as to the toxicity, if any, from the active immunization 
against diphtheria by periodic injections of toxin-antitoxin 
mixture 1 have immunized a few thousand children dunng 
the last four years, without any definite reaction till recently 
A 10 months old baby had received two injections of the 
toxin-antitoxin mixture at two week intervals, vvitliout any 
reaction other than the usual local redness at the site of the 
injection About ten minutes after the third injection, which 
was twenty-eight days and fourteen days, respectively, after 
the first and second injections, the child developed hyper- 
pnea lasting a few seconds, then dyspnea for only a very few 
seconds. It became moderately cyanotic for perhaps thirty 
seconds and, finally, two or three minutes later, giant urti¬ 
caria appeared on the face and neck, and spread rapidly over 
the chest, abdomen and lower extremities 
However, on the administration of epinephrine hydro¬ 
chloride, 7 minims (04 cc ), intramuscularly, the symptoms 
cleared up promptly The child was under hospitalization 
for a few days, during which time there was no recurrence 
OI the anaphylactoid phenomena 

This isolated report of a baby developing mild anaphy¬ 
lactic symptoms following the reinjection of such a small 
amount of horse serum (1/3000 cc.) brings to our Mtention 
the need for having epinephrine at hand in case of emer- 
gMcy Of course, the fourth injection was omittea in this 

S A Wahl, MD, Cleveland 
sort desirable that observations of this 

orth^ iT f mformauon 

on this important matter be secured.— Ed ] 
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QUERIES AND ^IINOR NOTES 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Ai.a^lVuous CoMwuMCAHo%s ajwi quctica on 
ue noticed Every letter must contain the writer 
but these will he oniittcd, on request 


postal cards 
’3 name ami 


w >11 not 
address. 


iiYNCOPE DURING PREGNANCY—GLYCOSMETir 
CAPSULES 

To l he editor ~l ■Under inj observation 13 a woman about three 
months pregnant who has occasional syucopal attacks riicsc always 
occur ... the morning before breakfast There is no evidence of any 
cardiac lesion or lucnin Would pregnancy per sc cause these attacks’ 
- Wlut are the ingredients of gl> cosmetic capsules (made by William II 
Korcr)’ Do thc> have any llmrapcmic value’ kuidlj omit name 


D , Peims>lvaaix 

A-Msut^ 1 Not infrequently women complain of syncopal 
allaclvs during pregnancy' The attacks arc usually accom- 
pauicd by palpitation of the heart and pallor, and unless due 
to cardiac or other organic disease are of little significance 
I hc cause is often a ntrtous, gastric or to\cmic disturbance 
A iionprotcin diet and tonics arc often helpful 
2 The capsules referred to are a preparation made from 
the desiccated small end of the panereas of hogs and cahes 
iheir therapeutic yainc is ni! 


G YU\CTOURHE.\ 

To the Editor —Twenli miic mouths ago, when nj> hoy was S mouths 
ut age, iu> vvife weaued him because of repeated abscesses of llic 
breasts Although she has followed instructions carefully as 10 the 
methods of duuituslting the milk, tight bandaging belladonna, camphor 
oil, etc , she has not been successful as it would help but slightly and 
then only temporarily anvl the milk would return At present, the 
breasts do not leak, hut after a night 3 rest or an tntoyabSe meal they ftU 
up and souieUmes cake There i» no pain eveept when they are m 
bandage, at which tune pimples with pus, resembliug skm pimple, appear 
The last physician advised roentgen ray treatment to diminish the milk 
Do you think there is any danger of cancer from roentgen ray treatment 
ot the breasts’ What cfTcct would tlus have on the future Hctation’ 
Would there be any danger to let the condition remain as it is’ 1 imagine 
there must be a constant dram on the vitality where bctation continues 
She has not been preguaut suice tlic last u eanmg 0 D S Chicago 

Answer —The galactorrhea is most likely due to the abs¬ 
cesses present at the time of weaiung If the flow of milk 
IS not abundant, the vitality of the patient is little affected 
Roentgen-ray treatment is radical and will be effective only 
if It produces a fibrosis and an atrophy of the lactating 
glands In all likelihood the patient would not again be 
able to nurse a baby satisfactorily after such treatment 
Cancer is not more likely to occur after roentgen-ray treat¬ 
ment of the breasts than after roentgen-ray treatment of 
other organs Tlie roentgen-ray treatment might light up 
(he old infection, but the danger is remote Since the breasts 
do not secrete milk but only become engorged, radical pro¬ 
cedures are not advisable. On the theory that in human 
beings there is no flow of milk until the entire placenta lias 
been expelled from the uterus, extracts of placenta have been 
tried, corpus luteum injections have been tried also with 
some favorable reports Not infrequently, m cases of galac¬ 
torrhea, hypermvolution or atrophy of the uterus is present 


COCCYGEAL FISTULA 

To the Editor —I have under my evre a man of 22 who has a biwiJI 
coccygeal fistub which opens just below the tip of the coccyx This fistula 
discharges more or less contmiiousl) a thm fluid with a rather foul ® ^ 
He also bos considerable backache on taking long automobile nd^ e 
roentgen ray examination shows a sacralization of the fifth lumbar ver 
tebra and incomplete closure of dbe arclies of the lumbar vertebrae Con 
sidering the roentgen ray findings, would it be a safe procedure to era 
cate this fistula by cautery lu order to do away with the objectionable 
discharge which at times causes a, dermatitis about the opening of Uic 
fistula’ Would there be any danger or probability of encountering a 
teratoma or a spina bifida occulta? Kindly omit name and address 

M D , California 


Answer —Judging from the location of the fistula and t e 
roentgenologic evidence, the diagnosis is probably ^ 

congenital sacrococcygeal cyst of ependymal origin which has 
ruotured externally and become infected, producing the 
or even more Jtkely, a meningocele or spina bifida 
^ emt; Associated with a teratoma In either case the mdi- 
for treatment are the same surgical removal l?y care- 
Sl TsIectS Svmg particular attention to avoiding the 


foi'i A 3L A. 

Ahil 16, 1937 


can erize blindly die fistulous tract, and the remo4T wL d 
hkely be incomplete It is often lielpful before beeinntnrf th 
dissection to inject the fistula with a thick methySe 

ffie entire lining of the tract 
vvh. 5 ^ foHowed and thus the remov^ be complete 

which IS essential An article on the general subS of 
tumors situated in this locality, with especial referS d 
pathogenesis, was published by Dr George G Davis (The 
Journal, April 16, 1910, p 1288) ^ 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF QUININE AND ACETYLSAT T 
CYLIC ACID-CAFFEINE ACTK^N ON 

To the Editor —1 I 3 acetjisahcyhc acid tncompaUble with the salts 
or the alkaloid of quimiic’ Will acetylsalieylic acid and qumme (ona 
quiiiotoxin or qmnicine, cither or both of these toxic drugs? 2 Dots 
act as a heart stimulant when combined with coal tar denvauves 
(acetanilid, etc.) so as to combat the heart depressing effects of the 
alter’ I have read different statements on these questions, and should 
be pleased to ha\e your opinion 


Pat/t F Dsfoiu, M.D , Pasadena, Calif 

Answfh— 1 Acetylsalicyhc acid and quinine are theoret¬ 
ically incompatible but practically not so The mixture 
changes slowly, and tlie qmnicme formed is not more toxic 
than tlie quinine As "qumotoxm” is not toxic, the term had 
better be abandoned in favor of quinicine (Soflman The 
Qumotoxm klyth, The Journal, April 9, 1921, p 999) 

2 The addition of caffeine to coal tar products, such as 
acetanilid, seems to haye been made on the ground of mereh 
theoretical reasoning Animal experiments by Worth Hale 
indicate that the combination with caffeine increases tht 
toxicity of acetanilid, actually lessening the animal’s chances 
of recovery Decisive observations on human beings are not 
available, and until they are the combination must rematu 
under the suspicion of being undesirable 


EPINEPHRINE IN THE NOSE 

To the Editor' —Parke, Davis &. Company is putting on the market a 
preparation termed "adrenalin inhalant ’ I have been under the imprea 
Sion for a number of years that the constant use of adrenalin on the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat would eventually cause paralvsis 
of the vasomotors, iiith a resultant chronic congestion and Uirgescence of 
the mucous membrane I think 1 came to this conclusion because of the 
fact that adrenalin bad been used for the nose m patients with asthma 
and thia effect was obtained. 

H L WlJ-DEa, M,D , Clarendon, Texas 

Answer —^While it is possible that the long-continued use 
of epinephnne m the form of adrenalin or adrenalin inhalant 
may cause some turgescence of the nasal mucous membrane, 
few Iiave noted any unfavorable results from the local or 
topical application of the various preparations When epi- 
neplirme is used subcutaneously in cases of asthma con¬ 
tinuously for a long time, vasomotor paralysis might occur 


EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 

To the Editor —I have a patient who perspires profusely on slight 
elation On this account be has refrained from dancing, playing tennis 
and other such sports I have searched but failed to find the cause 
Kindly give me etiology and treatment for this condition Please omit 
oimi* M D , Michigan. 


Answer. —Several possibilities may account for excesanc 
jerspiration The in^vidual may have an excessive detelop 
nent of sweat glands, with a correspondingly great actnitt 
ust as another individual may be excessively hairy Anotner 
jossibility IS some disturbance of the mechanism controiJnp 
lerspitation in an otherwise normal person The most likely 
iurmise about a patient whose chief worry is excessive p^r- 
ipiration is that it is an expression of morbid nervousnesv 
tbout the thing It is an emotional disturbance just as ij. 
norbid blushing Such disturbances usually occur m si y 
;eli-centered persons When they are able to control these 
:haractenstics, their excessive sweating ceases to trouDi 
To relieve the difficulty m the first condition ^ 

mpossible and, m the second condition if J. oi 

mjossible, would be difficult It would f'o a =.tudy 0 ^ 
he patient and a rational course of ‘''oatmen^^ 0 2 ^ 

yhich It IS impossible to surmise or suggest 

‘X£%ossibihty IS that the patient 
rom excessive perspiration from some case 

hat IS characterized by excessive perspiratio 
he treatment would be the treatincut of i- 
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Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

BoA.an roa Onmni-Mic }■ z kui-^stw i \\ a'.hm^ton D C 
May 17 See Ur William U Wilder 1.’.’ So Micliisan llKit Chicaao 

\iiHNSU Resubr UoanI Lillie Ivixl May 10 11 ''ce Ur J M 
Waller Fayetteville Homeioathic Board little ltoc» May 10 Sec 
Dr Mluo-a W I’nuslc hurcLa Sprititi. „ . 

Oaifoaata Lev a\nsc ei. May la 19 Sec. Dr Qiarle. B 1‘mUiaiii 
5u3 Forun BUt. Sacramc ito. „ , . ^ , i 

DiSTEicr or Cot-txorA \prj IJ. Sc*. Dr h 1 Copcl^*l 

I'^ai Eye Sl Wishiastcm 

Geoxcia \ilar:U and Auffiista June 3 10 Sec Dr J W I aimer 
Alley , , , 

Io\^\ Iowa City Jure 7 9 Director of Fxam^ nni I iceniurc Mr 
11 \S Grefe, Dcs Moires ,, t- . 

MiE\L«iND BaUiracre June 7 10 See Dr Henry 'I Fitihush 

1211 Caihctlral Street, llaliiaiorc 

\sTios\L Bo\rd or Meoicm. Exauisi-bs Dart I Jure 15 17 \tip» 
QUoas sHould be made by May 15 See Dr John S Kf>lm3n 1600 
Walnut Street, PhiUdclphia 

NttADA Carton City Mav 1 Ictinff See. Dr EdnarJ E. JIanier 
Carvoa City 

Nev. ilixtco SarU Fe Vpril II 12 Sec Dr W T Juyeer 

Roswell 

WASUiaoios Seattle Xpril II Reciprocity tncetins only \sst 

Director of laccntc*, "llr George L Berger Olympia. 


Maine November Exanunatioa 


Dr Adam P Lcigiuon Jr, sccrctar> oi tin. Maine Board 
01 RegistraUon ot Medicine reports the oral and written 
e\ammation held at Portland \o\ 9 10 1926 Tlic c\ain- 


ination covered 10 subjects and included 100 questions \n 
average of 75 per cent was required to pass Of the 14 
candidates examined, 12 passed and 2 failed Tlie lollowing 
colleges were represented 


Course cSd 

Hale Lnirmity School of Medicine (1925) 80 (1925) 

Tufu CoUcBC Medical School (1926) 81 S-I 

Colima University Colleite of Phys and Surgs (1912) 

Dalhoujie Lniversity Faculty of Mediaae (1922) 

^ySL.bnjversity Faculty of Medicine (1913) 

ilcGfU University Faculty of Medicine (1921) 32 (1923) 


Per 
Ceol 
85 2 
85 6 
83 6 
8* 9 
77 5 
79 S 


College 

UavaJ University Faculty of Medicine 


Year Per 

Grad Cmt 

(1926) 70 6 7d 1 


BooE Notices 


CoNTRIBUTIO S TO THE AeT A D SCIE^CE OF OtOLOG\ By RiChord 
I^^FILCS G E. Duieen Lecturer on Otobgy University of London 
Ootb, Price, IS i, net, Pp 255 with illustrations, London Macmillan 
fie Company 1926 


This little volume has brought together a large senes of 
papers of one of the most prominent otologists of the English 
speaking vvorld. Among the subjects discussed are the struc¬ 
ture of aural poljpi, disease of the semicircular canal, facial 
paralysis m recent otitts media operations on the mastoid, 
anatomy and pathology of the periosteum of the ear chronic 
suppuration of the middle ear, treatment of middle ear deaf¬ 
ness, testing the hearing with higher tuning forks earache, 
Md fixation of the stapes A number of the papers are m 
French just as they appeared m the various French journals 
The subjects mentioned form only a small part of those 
presented in the book, in which the author covers a wide 
range of topics in otology Coming as they do from the pen 
of so noted a man they are not only interesting but exceed¬ 
ingly valuable and contain many practical points culled by 
him through a long and varied experience m the pracDce ot 
his specialty ilost ot the articles are short, some of them 
only one or two pages There is one on means and methods 
ot testmg aural disease which is quite extensive Stress is 
1 C proper handling of tuning forks and their 

ueficicnces are pointed ouL The author is disturbed by the 
fact that tuning forks as a rule, have certain overtones It 
was shown long ago that either by the use of weights or by 
placing a thick rubber hsnrj on the distal third ot the prong 


or b' ctrciullv lorging tlic tork, overtones arc to a large 
degree eliminated Lake considers the Weber and Gcllc tests 
as practically worthless, and states tliat he uses the Kinne test 
hut considers tlic Buig test the most valuable tuning fork test 
winch vve possCssIn the Schwabach test if the meatuses 
are closed vvitli the fingers, lengthened bone conduction 
normally occurs in tlic middle ear disease however, bone 
conduction is already coiisidcrahlv prolonj,ed, so tliat there 
IS no increase witli this method, when there is inner car dis¬ 
ease closing the meatuses lengtiiens the hone conduction 
soincwliat DilTerenccs ot opinion will arise, ot course 
aiuou ,3 otologists as well as students in other brandies ot 
science Ml in all, Lake’s hook should prove of considerable 
interest to otologists troin the practical and scientific 
standpoint 

ItA iioecii DEE Lsolocie. IIerau5.,c,.cLcii von t v Licilcnbcio 
F \ odder uiJ 11 Wililbolz. AniJ I tllEcmcine Lrologic. Tcil I 
Qurur„iichc Vnstomic i'stholoaivchc I’liyiiolosic llamuntcrsuchuns 
Voa It Uocciin^luuv. It Frcivv end Andercn Piper Price 93 marLj 
Pp 734 Mill 312 illusimuoiia Berlin Ju!i_3 Springer 1926 

This IS tlie first volume ot a urologic system that is intended 
to supplant the antiquated German textbooks The chapters 
are devoted to the various organs ot the urinary system and 
their appendages In each chapter the topography of the 
structures is first discussed then the descriptive anatomy so 
tar as it is of importance to surgery The placing of the 
pa lemt the necessary instruments and the steps of each opera¬ 
tion arc elaborated in detail It several operative methods 
lor tlie relict oi pathologic conditions arc available all are 
described and in an cpicrisis a complete evaluation of their 
specific points is furnished Each chapter is written by a 
dilTerent autlior who was selected tor his contributions to 
the pertinent research work American urologists will cer¬ 
tainly miss a chapter on surgical diathermy, which is so 
highly developed in this country The numerous illustration' 
are clear and instructive Five chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of the pathologic physiology of the genito-unnarv 
organs The tlirce closing chapters deal with the examination 
of the urine from a bactenologic microscopic and chemical 
point of view The world’s literature is extensively quoted 
and registered This system undoubtedly will be a valuable 
textbook ot reference 

Te 1 \\ Ects WITH CuisESE Ba dits By Haney J Howard, Vt D 
Profesjor of Ophthalmology Peking Union Medical College. Oolh 
Price $3 Pp 272 with lUustratioiu. New York Dodd Mead & 
Company 1926 

Tlie intensely thrilling account written by Dr Haney J 
Howard professor ot ophthalmology at the Peking Union 
Medical College of his experiences and impressions when he 
was captured by Chinese bandits and remained with them for 
approximatelyr ten weeks during 1925 has already been pre¬ 
sented to the world through newspaper syndication Publica¬ 
tion in book form makes it generally available It merits a 
high place among contnbutions of medical authorship in 
general literature The story is told with a fine sense of 
dramatic quality It opens with the capture of the boat by 
the bandits, and details wath scientific exactitude the progress 
of events until the rescue ot Dr Howard by soldiers ot the 
(Ihinese arim The illustrations are a valuable addiuon to 
the work. The book may be read x;ith interest not onh b\ 
physicians but also by every one who has an mterest m 


SaiU. I^guc of Nations Health Organization. 
Geneva League or J^aticma 1926, 


Paper Pp 
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rendered it nulLpendent of foreign supplies, and food con¬ 
ditions have considerably improved At present the food 
resources of the country-consist of 400 varieties of common 
foodstuffs, to which must be added about 500 varieties of 
foodstuffs which can be employed in time of emergency All 
these foodstuffs—those which are commonly used by the 
people and those which it would seem need to be used only 
in exceptional circumstances—should be studied from the 
point of Mcw of their chemical composition, their production 
and improved methods of utilization if the country is to be 
spared the privations it has endured in the past The present 
volume is illustrative of the efforts now being made by 
Japanese scientists to investigate the problems of nutrition, 
particiilarlv as tlic} applj to the Japanese people Tins 
means that the adapt ibilitj of the nationally available foods to 
nutritional needs has become the subject of careful study 
The economic and sociological aspects of the food problem 
arc requiring special consideration The editor is Dr 
Tadasu Saiki, director of the state institute for the study of 
nutrition, the first laboratorj organized in Japan for inde¬ 
pendent investigation of the problems referred to Of the 
tvventv-tvvo papers in the volume, the large number represent 
researches undertaken in Dr Saiki’s Institute There are 
thus made available in the English language a series ot 
investigations covering such items as the basal metabolism of 
the Japanese—a receiitlj debated theme, the composition and 
digestibility of various types of rice under different condi¬ 
tions, the vitamin content of Japanese foods, and deficiency 
diseases One of the papers has already been reviewed 
editorially in The Journal 


RECEIVED 


Jour A at a 
April ifi, 19)7 


Books Received 


iJWKs rcccivcu arc acknowledged in this column, and such acknowlwlp 
ment must he regarded as a sufficient return for the courtesy of the 
sender Selections will be made for more extensive review in the interests 
of our readers and as space permits Books listed in this department are 
not available for lending Any information concerning them will be 
supplied on request ^ 


iVUKSINO IN UISEASES OF THE Eye, EaR, NoSE AND ThrOAT By 
Harmon Smith, M D , Senior Surgeon Director in Throat Department 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, New York Citj, New Yorki 
John R Shannon, JI D , Surgeon Director in Eye Department, and John e' 
Alackenty, M D , Surgeon Director in Throat Department, and others. 
Fourth edition Cloth Price, $2 25 net Pp 335, with 72 illustrations 
Philadelphia \V B Saunders Company, 1927 

Special problems of nursing in a special field thoroughly 
elucidated—perhaps too thoroughly 


A Retrospect of Surgery in Kentucky The Presidential Address 
Delivered Before the Southern Surgical Association at Louisville, 
December 16, 1925 The Heritage of Kentucky Medicine The Presi' 
dential Address, Delivered Before the Kentucky State Medical Assoaa 
tion at Frankfort, September 21, 1926 By Irvin Abell, M D Cloth 
Pp 64, with illustrations Louisville, 1926 

A beautifully illustrated address of medical historical 
interest 


Social Adjustment By Robert Cloutraaii Dexter, Ph D , Professor 
of Social and Political Science, Skidmore College Cloth Price, $3 50 
Pp 424 New York Alfred A Knopf, 1927 

Easily readable guide book to the whole field of social 
welfare work 


Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy An Outline History of Phar 
macy and the Allied Sciences By Charles H La Wall, Ph M , Phar D , 
Sc D , Professor of Theory and Practice of Pharmacy and Dean of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science Cloth Price $5 Pp 
665, with 64 illustrations Philadelphia J B Lippincott Company, 1927 

As Dr LaWall points out 111 the preface to his book, other 
volumes on tlie history of pharmacy are pitifully few, espe¬ 
cially m English The present book is based on the course 
of lectures each year in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science Beginning with ancient pharmacy and its 
earliest sideline, medicine. Dr LaWall traces the growth of 
this subject through the Greek, Alexandrian and Roman 
periods, through the accumulation of data by the ancient 
Arabians and the origin of universities in the middle ages 
He shows how pharmacy, like medicine, languished while men 
gave more attention to the soul than to the body, and he 
opens the new epoch in science with a chapter entitled “The 
Glorious Sixteenth Century in Pharmacy” From the six¬ 
teenth century onward, pharmacy progressed comcidently with 
other basic sciences Those readers whose interest is not 
primarily historical will find much of immediate, practical 
value in the concluding chapters on the eighteenth and 
twentieth centuries Here Dr LaWall traces the rise of 
pharmaceutical ethics, the contributions made by investiga¬ 
tors, and the development of modern advertising and com¬ 
mercial pharmacy, and he ends with a forecast for the future 
The book is an epoch marking contribution m American 
pharmaceutical literature 


Handbuch der inneren Sekretion Eine umfassendc Darstellung 
der Anatomie, Physiologic und Pathologic der endokrinen Drusen Baud 
III Lieferuiig 1 Herausgegeben von Dr Max Hirsch Paper Fh'c, 
16 marks Pp 201, with illustrations Leipsic Curt Kabitrscb, 19-7 


This section deals with the diseases of the thyroid gland 
It is divided into four chapters The first chapter, on hyper¬ 
thyroidism, is written by Dr G Deusch The chapter on 
hypothyroidism of the adult is by Dr Hans Curschmann, in 
the appendix to this chapter is a brief discussion on chagas 
and adipositas dolorosa The third chapter, on hypothyroid¬ 
ism m childhood, is by Dr Emil Wieland, and the final 
chanter 011 athyreodosis in childhood, is by Dr f biegert 
Each author takes up the diagnosis, symptomatology and 
therapy of the respective disorders in a clear and critical 
manner Each chapter has appended bibliographies of the 
most important clinical literature dealing with the subject 


"VIedical Organization and Medical Biography of Seneca 
CouNTV, New York An historical sketch of the Seneca County 
Medical Society, with some account of its living and of its pioneer 
members, to which is added biographical sketches of all other physicians, 
not members of the society, who have practiced the art in Seneca County 
New York, together with brief sketches of Willard State Hospital, Seneca 
Falls Hospital, and the Waterloo Memorial Hospital Compiled by Lester 
W Bellows, M D Cloth Price, $4 50 Pp 429 West Hennetta, 
New York Manzier Publishing Corporation, 1926 

Les insuppisances pancrLatiques L’lnsuffisance pancrfotique ex 
terne et les dyspepsies pancreatiques L’lnsuffisance pancriatique interne 
et les syndromes diabetiques Par M Chiray, professeur agrege a la 
faculty de Pans, et J Lebon Paper Pnee, 20 francs, Pp 210 Pans 
Masson &. Cie, 1926 

Technique de la kLaction du benjoin colloidal Par Georges 
Guillam, professeur a la faculte de medeeme ac Pans, Guy Laroche 
mWeem des bopitaux de Pans, et P Lechelle medeem des hopitaux tie 
Pans Paper Pnee, 11 francs Pp 36, with illustrations Pans 
Masson &. Cie 1926 


Thatamiento de la tuberculosis pulmonar por la sanocrisina 
A dosis raediaiias > pequenas Por los doctores R Dargallo, y JI 
Espinosa, medicos del servicio antituberculoso del hospital climco tie 
Barcelona Paper Pp 73 with 50 illustrations Barcelona Francisco 
Sintes, 1926 


Laeropuace Syndromes gastnques mtestinaux circulatoires et res- 
piratoires £tude clinique, radiologique et therapeutique L’enfant, 
1 adulte le nournsson Par le Dr G Leven Second edition Paper 
Price, 14 fr Pp 256, with 28 illustrations Pans Gaston Dom iS. Cic, 
1926'’ 


English Spanish Medical Dictionary (Diccionano Medico Ingles- 
Espanol) By (LCDO ) A A Moll, A M, Editor Spamsh Edition, 
Journal American Medical Association Cloth Price, $1 50 Pp 214 
Chicago Amcncan Medical Association, 1926 


Practical Surgery of the Joseph Price Hospital By James 
William Kennedy, M D FACS, Surgeon to the Joseph Price Hospital, 
Philadelphia Cloth Price, $10 net Pp 861, with 129 illustrations 
Philadelphia F A Davis Company, 1926 


Les accidents s£riques Prophylaxie — 1 raiteraent Par Rj 
eissenbach, medccin des hopitaux de Pans, et Gilbert Dreyfus intenie 
5 hopitaux de Pans Paper Price, 11 francs Pp I 08 Pans 

T-v_ P 1007 


La rougeole. fipinkMioLOGiE, 
Robert Debre, et Pierre Joannon 
Paper Price, 35 francs Pp 288, 
& Cie, 1926 


JMUNOLOGIE, PROPHILAXIE Par 

Preface du Pr Leon BernaW 
nth illustrations Pans Masson 


3AI SUR UNE NOUVELLE RADIOLOGIE VASCULAIRE. Par Man^ CC 

’ Paper Price, 38 francs Pp 207, with illustrations Paw 
Dn Cie, 1926 
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Representations as to Health Omitting Latent Disease 

(Li tnijcjd } ork Li/i Ins Co (Po) lot III K I'D 

The Supreme Court ot Pcnnsjhania, in iffirming a judg¬ 
ment m fa\or ot tlie plaintiff as tlic bLnLficnr> of a life 
insurance policy sa)s that when the applicant lor insurance 
asserts that he is m good health, and reasonahl> bclicees 
this to be true, though in fact suffering from some insidious 
disorder, a recoierj maj be had The insured is bound to 
disclose Iioncsti> facts concerning his phisical condition, 
uhich he knew ot, or should ha\e obseried, but he is not 
charged with knowledge of the existence of a latent disease 
ot wlncli, from the nature ot things, he could not ha\e exact 
information. In tlie instant case the juo was properly not per¬ 
mitted to guess that the insured was consumptuc, because 
tuberculous trouble is accompanied with ‘‘night sweats,' a 
condition often discoacred among those suffering from various 
ailments, trivial and otherwise, though appeanng with 
sufficient trequenev to be denominated “characteristic “ 

Anthrax Compensable as Injury Arising by Accident 

(Houston Pockinj Co it aJ v Mason (Texas) 2S6 S U' R S62) 

The Court of Civil Appeals of Te.xas sajs tliat iirs Mason 
alleged that her husband contracted anthrax in the due course 
ot lus emplojment, and that his death resulted from the 
disease so contracted It was shown that he was craplojcd 
bj the defendant packing companj and that his \ ork was 
sinnning cattle The defendants contended that the contract¬ 
ing of the disease and the death resulting therefrom did not 
come within the work-men’s compensation act of Texas 
because the contracting of the disease was not an accidental 
mjurj or a disease naturally resulting from an injury The 
authorities are not in harmony as to whether death resulting 
from such disease contracted by an employee in the course 
of his employment is compensable as for an injury arising 
by accident The great weight of authority, this court 
believes, holds that in such cases compensation should be 
allowed and the court thinks that the authorities so holding 
are sounder m pnnciple and more in consonance with the 
intent and reason ot the law and the liberal interpretation to 
be given it than those holding to the contrary In such cases 
It IS because the employee in the discharge of his duty is 
brought mto contact with the anthrax germ that he contracts 
the disease, and tins court thinks that it is correct to say 
that the consequent injury suffered by the emplovee was 
accidental, and the result of a hazard mcident to and in the 
course of his employment and therefore compensable How¬ 
ever, a judgment tor §S,711R7 compensation is reversed and 
tie cause remanded because the court below was without 
jurisdiction to hear the case and render the judgment, as 
there was nothmg m the record to show that notice had been 
given of dissatisfaction with the award of the industrial 
accident board whatever that award was, which is not stated 
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COMING MEETINGS 

ifcdtcal Association Washington D C. May 16 20 Dr 
01m West 53o North Dearborn Street Chicago Secretary 

Alabama iledical Association of the State of Alontgoniery April 19 22 
Dr D L, Cannon ol9 Dexter \vc. Montgomery Assistant Secretary 
American \ssociation for the Study of Allergy ashmgton, D C 
May 16-17 Dr A. H. Rowe 242 Moss Avc- Oakland, Calif Secy 
Ai^ncan Association for Thoracic Surccry 'Ncv. York ilay 9 11 
Dr Ethan Flagg Butler Robert Packer Hospital Sa>re, Pa, Secretary 


American Association of Gcnito-Unnary Surgeons Absccon N J ilay 9 
11 Dr W C Quinby Peter Bent Bngham Hospital Boston Secy 
American Bmnfdioscopic Society Atlantic City May 21 Dr H B Orton 
24 Commerce Street Newark, N J Secretary 
^^ 55 ^ican Child Health Assoaation Washington D C ^lav 9 11 Tif- 
Philip Van Ingen 125 East 71st Street, New \ork Secretary 


\mcrKan Cl.malolai,icvI ind Clinical \5 ocialioii White Sulphur 
\\ Va Mar --t-7 Dr b. Slone Vuhurn btrcct t ramiut.lia-n 
Center Mau bccrctarr 

American CaAro Entcrolosical Aswenlion Vlbntic City, May 2 3 

Dr John hrjant, JJS MarlhciroU(,h btrcct hoitoii Secretary 
Viiicricaii GjnccoIoi,icaI Society Hot Sliniii,s \irfeiiiia May 23 2a Dr 

h L Kcciic M^ical Arts Building IhihOclphia Secretary 
\mcncan Laryngological \s ociation \tlanlic City May 23-5 Dr G 
M Coatci 1721 line Street 1 hihdcliihia Secretary 
Ameiican Lary ngological UIiiiiuloKical and Otological Society \tlanlic 
City May 26 23 Dr U L Loughran, 33 East 6'd Street New 
\ ork Secretary 

\mcrican Neurological As ociation Vtlantic City ^fay 2126 Dr II M 
Riley 370 Madison Avenue Acir lork Secretary 
American Proctologic Society Philadelphia May 12 I-l Dr Louis A 
Buie Mayo Clinic Uoelic ter Mmn faceretary 
Aracricau Psychiatric TVssociaiion Cincinnati ilay ol Dr E D Bond 
■HOI Market Street Philadelphia Sccrclary 
Vmencan Psychopathological Vssociation Cincinnati June 3 Dr M M 
I eck 520 Commonwealth Vvciiuc Boston Secretary 
American Radium Society Washington D C ^May 16-17 Dr E. C 

t.—-* ItT llisrislirsr f rutt* 


XmcricRQ Society of Clicicnl Investigation Atlantic Cit> 3Iay 2 
Dr J T Wcarn Boston Cu> llotpJUl Boston, Scerctarj 
American Society of ChnieiJ Pathologists Washington D C May 16 
Dr Ward T Burdick Childrens IIospiUJ Dcnrcr Secretary 
American Surgical Association Richmond Vx ^^ay 12 14 Dr R B 
Grccnouch S Marlborough Street Boston Sccretarj 
American Therapeutic Society Washingtan, D C Maj 14 16 Dr W J 
Mallorj 1720 Connecticut Vve, N U Washington D C. Secretary 
Xmcncan Urological As 2 >ociation Baltimore May 23 25 Dr H G Hamer 
72J Hurac Mansur Building, Indianapolis Secretary 


Arirona State iWical Association Auma Apnl 2123 Dr D F 
Uarbndge Goodrich Building Phoenix Sccrctar> 

Arkansas Medical Society Little Rock Ma> 11 13 Dr \\ Uliam R, 
Bathurst SJO Bo>Jc Building Little Rock SecrcLar> 

Vssoaated Anesthetists of the United States and Canada Washington 
D C^ ila> 16-17 Dr F H McMechan Avon I-ake Ohio Sccretao 
Associition of \mcncao Ph>sicians, \tJantic Cit> May 3-4 Dr F W 
Pcabod> Boston City Hospital Boston Secretary 


Califonua Medical Association Los Angeles April 25 23 Dr Emm a W 
Pope a93 Market Street San Franasco Secrciarj 
Connecticut Slate Medical Socictv Hartford Ma> 2 j 26. Dr C W 
Comfort Jr 27 Elm Street New Haven Secrelar> 

Georgia Medical \ssocutioa of \tbcn5 Ma> 13 13 Dr ,f\3Iea H Bunco 
6a Forre»t Avenue Atlanta Secrctarv 


Hawaii Territorial Medical Nssociation Honolulu May 2 4 Dr F J 
Pinkerton 46 Aoung Building Honolulu Sccretar> 

Illinois State Medical Socictj Moline Ma> 31 June 2 Dr H Af Camp, 
Lahl Budding Alonmouth Secretar> 

Iowa Slate Medical Sociel> Council Bluffs Alay 11 13 Dr T B 
Throckmorton, Bankers Trust Buildiijg Dcs Aloines Secrctarj 
Kansas Medical Societj Hutchinson May 3 s Dr J F Hassig 804 
Huron Building Kansas Cit> Secretary 
Louisiana State Alcdical Socict> New Orleans April 26 23 Dr P T 
Talbot laal Canal Street New Orleans Secretary 
Maiyland Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Baltimore Aprd 26 23 
Dr J A Chatard 1211 Cathedral Street Baltimore Secretary 




Miss Sue 


aiassacnu cits iieaicai Siocieiv j-ruaiun ^ujic uo 
182 W alnut Street Brookline Secretary 
Medical Library Association, Washington D C May 16-17 Augg caue 
Bicthan Gencnil Libraiy University oi Michigan Ann Arbor Secy 
Medical Womens National Association Washington D C May 15 17 
Dr Alaud Parker Medical Dental Building Seattle, Secrctarj 
Mississippi State Alcdical Assonation Vicksburg Alay 10 12 Dr T AL 
Dje AIcW ilhams Budding Clarksdalc Secretary 
Missouri State Medical Association Sedalia May 2 5 Dr E. J 

Goodwin 901 Missouri Building St, Louis Secretary 
National Association for the Study of Epdepsj Cincinnati May 30-31 
Dr A L, Shaw 103B Olbiston Buflding Utica V Y Secrctarj 
National Tuberculosis Association Indianapolis Mav 23 26 Dr G AI 

Kober 1819 Q Street N V\ Mashmgton D C Secretary 
Nebraska State ilcdical Association Lmmln May 10 12 Dr R. B 
Ada m s, AIcKinlej Building lancoln Secrctarj 
New Jersey Medical Society of Atlantic City June 9 11 Dr 
Alomson 66 Milford Avenue Newark Secrctarj 
New Mexico Medical Society Carlsbad Alar 9 11 Dr C. Af 

510 N Richardson Avenue Roswell Secr^ry ^ Abater 

Ohio State lledical Assoctation Columbiu Mot Id-io -vr to 

Ok^I s' 

O^oiru Sate iledical Assocaticm ITuskosee. ilov SJ. r- v 

Rhc^riTn . Dr CA. 

J Leech 
Apnl 19 21 


J B 


Dr E A. 


Dr Job a 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books Received 


Joou A \ 

rendered „ ,„<kpe„dcnl of toregn supplies, and food com- 
clitioiib linve considerably improved At present the food 
resources of the country consist of 400 varieties of common 

foodslniTs which can be employed in time of emergenev All nnoc i 

these foodstiifTs-thosc uhicli are commonly used by d” -- 

le and those which it would seem need to be used^only be made for more extensive re‘vX“n'?h“^ f 

ceptional c.rcumstances-should be studied from the I'avaTabr^^rndrr ^ 

. of view of their chemical composition, their production =>“PW'ed on request ^ information concerning them will b* 

and improved methods of utilization if the country is to be -- 

spared the privations it has endured in the past The present in Diseases op the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Bv 

volume IS lllustratue of the efforts now being made bv AfsTTi Surgeon Director m Throat Department 

Japa,.aia sc.ct.als to ...vest,gate the problen.r of nitritioo M R s”,a~™ Y.ik c,„, Z ? , ’ 

particidarly aa they appi, to tlie JaV.leae people This 

means that the adaptabilit) of the nationally available foods to SH'j n'”“'w'i“'e '’T' ■"“■tiaaom 

nutritional needs has become the subject of careful study ^''iladelphia w B Saunders Company, 1927 

The economic and sociological aspects of the food problem 
ire requiring special consideration The editor is Dr 
Tadasu Saiki, director of the state institute for the study of 
nutrition, the first laboratorj organized in Japan for inde¬ 
pendent investigation of the problems referred to Of the 
t\\ent\-two papers in the volume, the large number represent 
researches undertaken in Dr Saiki’s Institute There are 
thus made available in the English language a senes of 
iinestigations co\ering such items as the basal metabolism of 
the Japanese—a recentlj debated theme, the composition and 

digestibility of various types of rice under different condi- - __ 

tions, the vitamin content of Japanese foods, and deficiency Pp 4 ^ 4 ' N^^Ynrr' ‘^’j 

diseases One of the papers has already been reviewed 
editorially in The Journal 


Special problems of nursing m a special field thorouelily 
eliicidated—perhaps too thoroughly 

A Retrospect of Surgery in Kentucky The Presidential Address 
Dcliscred Before the Southern Surgical Association at Louisville 
December 16, 1925 The Heritage of Kentucky Medicine The Presi’ 
dential Address, Delivered Before the Kentucky State Medical Associa 
non at Frankfort, September 21, 1926 By Irvin Abell, MD Clotli 
1 P 64, with illustrations Louisville, 1926 

A beautifuIJy illustrated address of medical histo'^ 
interest acure 

le stable 

Social Adjusthent By Robert Cloutman Dexter P 


Four Thousand Years of Pharvacv An Outline History of Phar 
macy and the Allied Sciences By Charles H I^Wall PU M_ PUat-V' 

castor Oil, Quinine and Pituitary Extract in Induction of Labor 
A Matliieu, Portland, Ore —p 223 

'Is Sedimentation Test of Practical Value in G>necology? P F Williams, 
Philadelphia —p 228 

Narco Local Anesthesia in Cesarean Section F E Keller, Philadelphia 
—p 234 

•Fallacy of Present Treatment of Postparturient Breast W W 
van Dolsen, Philadelphia —p 236 

•Nonspecific Protein Therapy in Gynecology L Averett Philadelphia — 
p 238 

Hydramnios in Uniovular Twin4 J F Carrell Philadelphia—p 243 
Peritoneal Actinomycosis Case T H Cherry, New York—p 248 
•Reliability of Wassermann Reaction in Pregnancy Five Hundred Cases 
J R McCord, Atlanta, Ga —p 252 
Bilateral Dermoid Cysts of Ovanes in Young Girl J P McDowell, 
St Cloud, Minn —p 253 

Alaternity Work m Colony of Hong Kong R E Toteiiham, Hong Kong, 
China —p 254 

Bacterial Content of Uterus at Cesarean Section—^A bac- 
teriologic study of the uterine contents obtained at fifty 
cesarean sections was made by Harris and Brown In nine¬ 
teen elective sections performed at an appointed time at the 
end of pregnancy, and before the rupture of the membranes, 
the uterus was uniformly sterile This applies, further, to 
SIX cases in which the classic section was performed within 
four hours after the onset of labor In five patients in whom 
classic section was performed six or more hours after the 
onset of labor, bacteria could always be demonstrated m the 
lower uterine segment, and there were streptococci in three 
of the cases Similar results were obtained in thirteen low 
cervical and six radical sections, and the uterine contents 
were sterile only in the three cases in which the operation 
was performed within a few hours after the onset of labor 

Parathyroid Extract to Control Menstrual Bleeding—Allen, 
Compere and Austin conclude that the calcium content of the 
blood, following such doses of parathyroid extract as they 
have used, does not show the rise reported by Kyi in but that 
the bleeding time and clotting time of the blood were definitely 
shortened The number of days of menstrual bleeding, as 
well as the amount of blood lost, was appreciably reduced 
During the intermenstrual period, Ae patients were not so 

period was due 


Pp 424 New York Alfred A Knopf, 1927 “ jlsen believes 

Easily readable guide book to the whr^°‘^’^'°'''f^ 
welfare work ers, the infection 

eradicated In six 

^ Medical Organization and MEDicAiad any cases of breast 
abscess’ develop while the patient was in the hospital, and has 
not seen any trace of irritation either to the skin of the breast 
or the baby’s mouth Experimental study showed that a 
breast washed with bone acid solution was not safeguarded 
to any decided degree 

Nonspecific Protein Therapy in Gynecology—Averett has 
treated thirty-two cases of pelvic inflammation with non¬ 
specific proteins, twenty-four acute and subacute, and eight 
chronic cases He failed to obtain any beneficial result in 
the chronic cases In the acute cases, the quickest and best 
results were obtained in those due to the gonococcus Averett 
uses sterile milk because it does not cause a shock reaction 
and does not entail a hazard to the patient 

Reliability of Wassermann Reaction m Pregnancy—The 
variability of the Wassermann reaction during pregnancy was 
tested by McCord m 500 cases The reactions agreed in 
87 per cent In thirty-nine cases, the clinic Wassermann reac¬ 
tions were positive and the labor Wassermann reactions wei e 
negative Of these, thirty-one women had had antisyphililic 
treatment If these cases are deducted, the reactions agre.d 
in 93 per cent 

Journal of Urology, Baltimore 

17 105 260 (Feb ) 1927 

•Pyelovenous Backflow R K Lee Brown, Sjdney, Australia—p lOS 
•Surgical Treatment of Chronic Pyelonephritis W F Braascb, Rochester, 
Alinn—p 113 , 

•Tumor Implantation Following Nephrectomy for Papillary Cystadenoma. 
W A Frontz, Baltimore—p 121 

•Low Function Kidney D W MacKenzic and M I Seng, Montreal 
p 127 

•Effect of Magnesium Sulphate on Phenolsulphonphthalem Elimination 
F S Crockett, LaFayette, lud—p 139 
•Effect of Ether Anesthesia on Renal Function W H Haines 
L F Milliken, Philadelphia—p 147 
•Results in Primary Carcinoma of Ureter FoUowing Nephro Ureterectomy 
A Crance and H J Knickerbocker, Geneva N \ —P 157 
•Primary Malignant Pap.Uary Cystadenoma of Kidney with Fungating 

Growth in Pelvis W C Stirling, Washington, D C—p 165 

•End Results in Genito Urinary Chincer H W E Walther, Aew re 

ExuLio^of Life in Genito Urinary Carcinoma B S Barringer, \ew 

Rad.um'^LJment of Eight Bladder Tumors E L Keyes, New York 

Pa'^^ogefes.s of Renal Tuberculosis C W Eberbach, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

—p 233 
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Urtc Cj3t of Kil.icy M Jo^^rh 1’" oif N J-P 

Pcnrcrlinlic \bircsi toIP)»int, rctiplicrJ Iiifcclnni \ I ctcrs-m, 
Lo 5 \ni,clc» COif—p 

DivcrtioUuni of RlailJcr I J\ Si W ilailLson W u p -a5 
\ciical Calculi T\^o Ca^c3 h. C Sniilh Palmonton Mbcrla —p -i) 


Pj-elovenoua Backflow—An (.\pIaintion oi the phciionn.ii(m 
of p\elo\tnoua backtlow la olTcrctl b} I ce-Bro\\n aa llic rcault 
ot pcrsonalK made c\periiiKiits He lound that an^ fluid 
forcibli introduced into tlie kidne> substance citlier through 
' ' minute tears in the pehic nuicosa or b) direet iiijeetion into 
' lie parenclnma from the outside Mill pasa direct!' into tlie 
cnoua sjatem The statement that pielo'eiioua backflo" 

' oca not and "ill not ocoir is said to be both incorrect and 
' asleading P'elo'eiious Ixackflow is ciitircl> distinct trom 
J' ibular injection though the two can occur iii the same kidnej 
niultaiieousl' 

Surgical Treatment of Chronic PyelonephriUs — In 
’ Braasch’a opinion, it la c'ident that uilh chronic p>clo- 
ncphritis, complicatioiia ma) arise that necessitate surgical 
' treatment When such complications are unilateral and do 
' not \ield to the usual methods ot treatment nephrectomj nia> 
be indicated c\en though the renal infection is bilateral He 
has not lound palliati'e operations such as nephrorrliaph> 
decapsulation, pjelotomj with drainage or nephrotom> of 
an> \alue in anj case ot chronic p'cloncphritis 
Implantation of Cystadenoma Following Nephrectomy—A 
unique case is reported b' Frontz. Following nephrectomj 
for renal papillars cjstadcnoraa there dc'tlopcd in the 
' abdominal musculature a tumor "Inch was identical histo- 
logicallj with the neoplasm found in the kidiicj The con¬ 
dition "as regarded as the result of implantation of tumor 
cells occurring at the time ot tlie nephrectomj despite the 
lact that the kidnej was apparentlj removed "ithout con¬ 
tamination 01 the operative field 
Low Function Kidney —\ scries of 361 cases, all showing 
a renal mnction output ol dO per cent or less estimated by 
the phcnolsulphonphilialciu test, was studied bv MacKciiiie 
and Seng Lesions ot the upper and lower urinarj tract 
were found the majority in tlie lower tract, and usuallj of 
the obstructive tj-pe The urinarj observations were not 
striking, except that virtuallj all tlie scries showed some 
patholooic cellular elements The average speafic gravitj 
remained at the slightly lowered reading oi 1014 Plienol- 
sulphonphthalein estimation and blood chemistry examina¬ 
tion of renal function gave for the most part parallel data 
especiallj m the more severe degree of renal impairment 
Creatmme was found to be less influenced carlj than blood 
urea and urea nitrogen One fifth of the case:, showed 
marked lowering of functional output to below 20 per cent 
In this group occurred nearly one half of the thirty deaths 
in the series On the institution of proper drainage and relief 
of obstruction whether upper or lower tension more than 
one third of tlie series showed deaded, and in some instances 
rapid, improvement in the renal function output Surgical 
intervention, mainlj to establish or improve drainage 
and to relieve obstruction was necessarj in about one halt 
the senes The results were encouraging The deathn, 
occurred in extreme cases with markedlj lowered phthalein 
output, and severe degrees of blood retention products 
Effect of Magnesium Sulphate on Phenolsniphonphthalem 
Elimination.—Crockett has found that tlie elimination of 
phenolsulphonphthalein, given mtravenously or mtramuscu- 
Jarlj, IS delajed bj magnesium sulphate given by mouth 
This delay effect continues for three or four hours after 
^ admmistration of the saline Calcium chloride will neutralize 
^ this inhibitory influence ot magnesium sulphate on phenol- 

sulphonphthalem elimmation, but it does not exert a notice- 
^ able influence on the cathartic action of magnesium sulphate 
It IS apparent that anv one using phenolsulphonphthalein as 
a function test must bear m mmd the effects of magnesium 
sulphate and other saline cathartics, and that this influence 
Continues for a period of three or four hours 

^ Effect of Ether Anesthesia on Renal Function.—Experi- 

< j Haines and Milhken on dogs demonstrated 

lat deep ether anesthesia markedly inhibits kidnej function 
I in experimental animals The effect of ether on the Iirl 3 


appears to be that of a vasoconstrictor Albuminuria and the 
other renal sctiuelac ot ether anesthesia arc probablv due to 
a sccondarj capillarj hjpercmia lollowing the pnmarj vaso¬ 
constriction It IS not likelv that ether has anj direct toxic 
action oil the tissues of the kidnej Prclimmarj injection of 
iiiirpltiiie and atropine prevents ether inhibition 01 renal 
lunction III experimental animals 
Results in Primary Carcinoma of Ureter Following Nephro- 
Urctcrcctomy — V case 01 carcinoma ot the ureter in a liouse- 
vsiie, aged 42 13 reported l)j Crance and Knickerbocker, iii 
which a complete nephro ureterectoinj was done at one sit- 
tmg, nearlv two and one-halt jears ago Cvstoscopic cvi- 
('uice and the absence of clinical sjmptonis are indications 
that there has not been, to date, aiij recurrence of the lesion 
Malignant Papillary Cystadenoma of Kidney—Stirling's 
case wa> one of malignant papillary cystadenoma 01 the kidney 
with a tuiigatiiig growth in the pelvis occurring in a girl, 
aged 18 The kidney was removed in September, 1925, and 
up to the present there has not been a recurrence or symp¬ 
toms. However malignant cystadenoma 01 the kidney usuail 
i3 slow growing and ot a relatively low grade of malignancy , 
It offers the best prognosis ot any group of renal carcinoma. 

Analysis of Genito-Unnary Cancer—One hundred and six¬ 
teen cases of cancer of the bladder prostate, penis and testis 
arc analyzed by Waltlier \ttention is directed to the mci- 
dcncc ot geiiito-urinarj cancer in the negro Fifty-tw a 
patients or 44 8 per Cent are dead twenty-seven arc recorded 
as improved fitteen apparently arc well The growth was 
not arrested in three cases This study reveals tlie signifi¬ 
cant fact that thirty-one different methods in technic were 
directed at destroying malignant growths in tour organs 


FOREIGN 

An aiterisk (*) before a title mdicatei that tie article u abstracted 
below Single case reports and trials of new drugs arc usually omitted. 


Lancet, London 

1 21a 263 Uao. 29) 1927 

•Cancer and How to Fight It. B iloyuilian—p 213 
Abortion J S Fairbaim.—p 217 

•Ethical, Legal and Medical .Vspects ot Abortion. Riddell —p 219 
•Treatment of Varicose Veins. A L \Tscber —p 223 
‘Injection Treatment of Localiicd Tnbcrculons Lesions R PoUok. 
—p. 224 

Stricture ot Jejunum Two Cases. A. C Perry—p. 226. 

Case of Tuberculous Salpingitis -Associated with Acute Gonorrhea 
M Salmond —p 223 


Combating Cancer—The pomts on which Moynihan says 
attention should be concentrated m the fight against cancer 
are (1) To make the veo utmost or present methods which 
are applicable to all cases of accessible growths (2) To 
undertake research so that the cause or causes of cancer 
may be discovered and something done ror the prevention of 
the disease or lor its cure by methods other than those ot 
surgery 


Abortion—The various legal phases of abortion are dis¬ 
cussed by Riddell, who is a lawyer He concludes his paper 
by staung Procuring abortion mvolves serious and excen 
tional responsibilities which a patient is not entitled thrust 
on her medical adviser Therefore she should be warned 
against fut^e pregnancies and, m appropriate cases, stenliza- 
Uon should be recommended. Cesarean section differs of 
cours^ trom abortion, as there is not any e..press statmo^ 
prohibition but It a cesarean section were^rformed 
saril> and the patient died aq a rPcuTf +u ^ ujuieces- 
b. l,abl. » “ nua.. “ “ ''7“ 

ordained that children shall be produced^in a i 

and abnormal methods are not lustifiwhi fashion, 

or caprice Kor, it n. su^mitS Tom L 
himselt to a senes of such oSeratonl the pj^ct.tioner lend 
bear children m the usual way, she should "oraan cannot 
further pregnancies that must result m u against 

operation attended by serious ris“ 

Treatment of Varicose Vemq hv i_ 

°t the treatment of vancos’rsems^"^'^' 
ot intravenous injection of various substa. - 
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value of these methods di/Tcrs from Konig's At the first 
sign of acute postopeiativc bronchitis he injects 1 cc of ether 
solution (pure anesthetic ether and olive oil, equal parts of 
each) into the muscle From an experience of seventy-five 
c iscs, he considers the method a good and simple means of 
curing postoperative bronchitis and, m many case,, of pre¬ 
venting piiLUnioiiia It IS contraindicated when pneumonia 
has developed and in tuberculosis of the respiratory tract Its 
effects arc obtained by the hyperemia and increased exudation 
which It produces in the bronchi He was satisfied with the 
results of autohcmothcrapy (from 20 to 30 cc of blood with¬ 
drawn from the ulnar vein and injected at once into the 
muscle of the thigh) in eleven cases of postoperative pneu¬ 
monia He assuniLs a specific action of the blood, producing 
active and passne immunitv 

Gas Gangrene from Medicinal Injections—Thirty-one cases 
of gas gangrene follow’ing medicinal injections have been 
reported The syringe appears to he the most likely source 
of infection Wclch-Fracnkel bacilli were found on seven 
morphine and camphor syringe tubes, as they lay ready for 
use in % per cent alcohol, in the Kiel university surgical 
clinic It IS now insisted on that a syringe tube shall be used 
only once before reboiling It seems astonishing that such 
infections arc not more common For an explanation Wanke 
analyzes the primary diseases in the reported cases In all, 
the general condition of the patients was gravely affected and 
111 most a circulatory disturbance stood in the foreground 

New Routes for Anesthetizing the Jaw—Lindemann describes 
in detail the methods for obtaining local anesthesia of the 
upper and lower jaw, respectively, m use in the West German 
Jaw Clinic in Dusseldorf In each case the needle is intro¬ 
duced into the infratemporal fossa, and the third or the 
second branch of the trigeminus, as indicated, is located by 
the aid of certain landmarks and injected He claims safety 
and simplicity for the methods They have the advantages 
of avoiding the intra-oral route and of making the injection 
at a distance from the disease focus 


Zentralblatt fur Gynakologte, Leipzig 

50 3057 3120 (Nov 27) 1926 

■•RJiacliiOloniy in Neglected Transverse Presentation O Kustner —p 3058 
•The Diameter of the Lumen of the Fallopian Tube W Zorn—p 306-J 
Note on Kaniniker s Results.with Luttge\on Meru s Alcohol Extract 
Reaction” Luttge ton Jlertz—p 3068 
Luttgevon Slertz’s Sex Prediction K H Slotta—p 3068 
Roentgenologic Diagnosis of Jllyoma etc R Toachimovits p 3069 
Case of Cervical Pregnancj M lolhin—p 3071 

Secondary Suture of Third Degree Perineal Tears in the Puerperiuni 
D Pulvemiacher—p 3074 

Esophageal Atresia and Communication Between Esophagus and Trachea 
in a New Born Child B Herzfeld —p 3076 

Rhachiotomy in Neglected Transverse PresentaUop—Where 
an approach to the head is not readily obtained. Kustner 
advises dividing the fetal spine in the thoracic portion He 
describes and illustrates his rhachiotome and gives a detailed 
account of the technic of its use The instrument is intro¬ 
duced into the fetal thorax by a perforation made between 
two nbs, and the spinal column located and severed Work¬ 
ing from within, the fetal trunk may now be completely 
divided, bridges of soft parts left are not, however, a 
hindrance to extraction 

The Width of the Lumen of the Interstitial Portion of the 
Fallopian Tube—Zorn measured the lumen of the interstitial 
portion of eighty-four fresh specimens of the human fallopian 
t^ube by means of a graduated senes of six metal sounds. 

varying in width from 0 5 to 1 mm He found the diameter 

of the lumen to be from 0 8 to 1 mm in chronically inflamed the 
and pregnant tubes A diameter of 0 6 mm or less indicated 
atrophy or hypoplasia In normal tubes removed from women 
It or before the menopause, the measurement was 07 mm 
50 3121 3184 (Dec 4J 1926 

g die Cell Sarcoma of the Female Urethra H R Schmidt-p 3122 
Double Urethra G Kj,>bi_g-p^3I2S^ ^ Burger-j, 3128 

O Brakemaun —p 3130 


G Kubig —p 

Malfo^m^t>'o»3 of the Urinary Organs 
•Si'aSsIs. ProSrand'Treatment'of Renal Tumor, K Brctschneider 

Re^al D^sipia with Hypoplasia and 1 nberculos.s of the Geii.lal Organs 
E Kattermanu-P 3138 


JouB AHA 
arsiL 16, 1927 

Diagnosis of Ureterovaginal Fistula—Brakemann remm 
mends roentgen-ray examination as an auxiliary to the usud 
methods By means of a ureteral catheter, a contest fluid 

folCed”'"^'^ 

Diagnosis, Prognosis and Treatment of Renal Tumors- 
Bretschneider urges ureteral catheterization and the indico 
carmin test m all cases of abdominal tumor the diagnosis o? 
which ,s not certain If these methods do not clear up th 
situation, they should be followed by roentgen-ray examina¬ 
tion with a contrast fluid Intermittent fever may be an earh 
symptom of tumor of the kidney He observed constipation 
and diarrhea alternating with constipation, which ceased 
immediately on removal of the tumor These sjmptoms may 
be caused by disturbances of internal secretions In one of 
the two cases here reported the hjpernephroma has remained 
approximately stationary m size and in clinical manifestations 
tor more than two years, nevertheless Bretschneider agrees 
that, left to themselves, these tumors in nearly all cases lead 
sooner or later to death The prognosis of operable cases is 
not unfavorable He advises roentgen-ray treatment of 
inoperable cases and postoperative irradiation to prevent 
recurrence 


Acta Path et Microbiol Scandiuavica, Copenhagen 

3 593 6S0, 1926 

C BrunkmaD —p ,93 


"Effect of Cullure Afediunis on Agglutination 
In English 

"Bacillus Brunkman R Holmqnist—p 633 
Studies of Tartar Formation C Naeslund.—p 637 In English 


Investigations on the Effect of Culture Mediums on Agglu¬ 
tination—Brunkman isolated a new bacillus from the feces 
of a patient whose symptoms were abdominal pains, 
diarrhea, vomiting and blood in the stools The peculiarity of 
this bacillus is that it is not agglutinated by its correspond¬ 
ing specific serum when grown on agar, but is highly agglu- 
tinable when grown on Conradi-Dngalski plates Though 
It does not agglutinate when taken from agar, it binds the 
specific agglutinin Consequently it is the flocculation that 
fails The development of the agglutinabihty upon Conradi- 
Drigolski plates depends on the lactose present in the medium 
Several other carbohydrates and alcohols are also capable 
of developing the agglutinabihty of the new bacillus During 
the first ten or fifteen days the nutrient mediums produced 
with increasing age an increasing agglutinabihty, but there¬ 
after this capacity of the mediums diminished The agglu¬ 
tinative effect of dextrose was obtained with dead as well 
as with living bacilli As regards tlieir agglutinabihty, the 
reaction of typhoid, paratyphoid B and Shiga-Kruse bacilli 
against certain carbohydrates was, in principle, the same as 
that of the new organism The effect of the bacillus on 
mice and guinea-pigs was markedly pathogenic Intrapen- 
toneal injection killed guinea-pigs weighing 300 Gm in 
twenty-four hours The virulence decreased while the bacil¬ 
lus was kept on culture mediums, but could be rapidly 
increased by serial transmission through guinea-pigs and 
mice Diarrhea or fatal infections could not be obtained by 
feeding the animals large quantities of cultured bacilli The 
bacillus IS gram negative, nonmotile, usually single, but some¬ 
times occurring m short chains Capsules or spore forma¬ 
tions were not observed After a few dats of growth vacuoles 
appeared in the bacilli The author died from typlioid, con¬ 
tracted during the course of these investigations It is 
suggested by Forsman, the editor of Brunkman s papers, that 
new bacillus should be called after its discoverer, 

B Brunkman 

Bacillus Brunkman —Holmquist examined the feces of Ih 
natients without intestinal disturbances and found B Brunk¬ 
man in IS per cent of the cases In three of twehe cases o 
typhoid, paratyphoid and dysentery examined, a small nun 
ber of the bacteria were found, together with B typhosus a 
paratyphosus In one case it also appeared in the urine 
tinins specific for B Brunkman were found in the serum 
several patients Like the colon bacillus, which > 
the organism is not oathoKenic except un 
circumstances 
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EPIDEMIC MENINGITIS IN THE FIRST 
THREE MONTHS OF LIFE* 

JOSEPHINE B Nr\L. MD 

AND 

HENRY \V JVCKSON, MD 

NEW \ORK 

The literature on tpitleniic meningitis in infancy is 
meager Studies of meningitis in early infancy with 
reviews of tlie literature ha\e been made by Barron,^ 
Root,= and Cooke and Bell,^ and an interesting case of 
epidemic meningitis has been recently reported by 
Sturtevant ^ In view of the undoubted fact that a 
considerable number of cases are never reported, it does 
not seem important to make a very careful study of the 
literature with an attempt to collect the number of cases 
It appears to be a general belief that all forms of 
meningitis are rare in early infancy Barron ^ writes, 
“Although meningitis is a disease quite common in child¬ 
hood, It is one that is extremely rare during the early 
months of infancy ” Sturtevant * states “Meningo¬ 
coccus meningitis is an extremely rare disease in early 
infancy ’’ Similar statements are made by Root - and 
by Cooke and BelH It is our impression, from our 
own experience, that meningitis occurs in infants more 
often than is generally believed 
Dunng the sixteen years that we have been studying 
meningitis and meningeal conditions in New York City, 
we have had the opportunity of seeing a fairly large 

Table 1 — Etwlogtc Dislrtbulwn of Epidemic Mciiiitgitis 
During First Three Months of Life 


llenlngo- Strepto- Pneumo- Tubercle Colon Influenza Ulcrococcus 
coccus coccus coccus Bacillus Bacillus Bacillus CatanbaUs Total 
25 11 7632 IH 


It IS not generally recognized that the symptoms of 
meningitis in infancy are quite different from those in 
older children and in adults Since the symptoms of all 
purulent forms of meningitis are practically the same, 
%\e will discuss in detail the symptoms of epidemic 
meningitis 

While the onset is usually fairly acute, it is rarely so 
sudden as in later life Practically always the disease is 
ushered in with a disturbance of the gastro-intestinal 
tract The stools are usually loose and greenish or 
slimy Vomiting is by no means as constant a symptom 
as in older children and adults It was absent in ten 
of our twenty-five cases These gastro-intestinal sjmp- 
toms do not yield to the ordinarj' methods of treatment 
There is practically always an irregular fever The 
child IS usually irritable and hyperesthetic There may 
be convulsions early, but these are not so severe as 
those that occur later in the disease Convulsions are 
not a constant feature They were present in prac¬ 
tically half of our cases in the early stages The classic 
signs of meningitis such as rigidity of neck and the 
Kernig sign, are usually entirely absent until the case is 
well advanced The reflexes at the beginning are 
norma), as a rule A bulging fontanel is practically 
always found A hemorrhagic rash is very unusual in 
infants 

On account of the obvious difficulties in diagnosis, we 
are usually called in consultation when the disease is 
fairly well advanced It cannot be too strongly urged 
that a lumbar puncture should be done early in infants 
when the diagnosis is indefinite Netter says “Thmk 
of meningitis and do a lumbar puncture in every infant 
sick without apparent cause ” 

TREATMENT AND COURSE OF THE DISEASE 


number of cases of meningitis of all types in young 
babies It seems worth while, therefore, to report our 
expenence We are limiting our study to those cases 
occurnng during the first three months of life 
During this time vve have seen fifty-four cases with 
the etiologic distribution shown in table 1 A glance at 
the table shows the great preponderance of cases due 
to the meningococcus This group is also the most 
important from the standpoint of treatment 

'From the Division o£ Applied Therapy Department of Health, City 
ot Isew York. 

* Read before the Section on Pcdiatnca New York Academy of 
Mcdiane Jan 13 1927 

I Barron M Am J M Sc. 158 358 (Sept) 1918 
- Root T H Memngococcua Mcninffiti* with Obstructive Hrdro- 
cepiuii^ m Neuly Born Am. J Dis (jhild 21: 500 (May) 1921 

3 Cooke J and BcU H H Inadence of Meningitis in Early 
Infancy Am, J Dii. C^iild. 2-1 387 (Nov ) 1922 ^ 

7 \\1- 1 J -M* Meningococcus Mcmngitis with Recovery m 

? Weeks Old Infant, J A M. A, 86 1436 (May 8) 1926 ^ 
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clear up very readily with the serum treatment The 
fatal cases do not often terminate quickly, the course 
of the disease usually being three weeks or more It 
occasionally happens that a patient who has apparently 
recovered develops hydrocephalus, and dies several 
months after the acute stage has terminated 

In a mmber of instances m which ventncular ounc- 
ture was done and the serum administered by that route 
the fluid bec^e stenle but the adhesions remained In 

folln H ventricular puncture 

followed by recovery, and it is doubtful whether a real 
basilar menmgitis Imd developed in these instances One 

Setme ’ Tn^ 1 after ventncular 

pimcture In several instances we have been able to 

obtmn only a small amount of fluid or have had dS 
taps, and yet serum has been admimstered by gravi^ 
with complete recovery ^ 



MENINGITIS—NEAL 

AVe have followed a veiy conseivative line of treat¬ 
ment It IS om custom to do a daily lumbar punctuic, 
icmovmg as much fluid as possible and injecting serum 
by gravity If 20 cc or more of fluid is obtained, we do 
not hesitate to inject about 20 cc of serum, provided it 
1 uns in easily and the patient does not show untowaid 
symptoms We usually inject a smaller amount of 
serum than we obtain fluid But if the amount of fluid 
lb very small we may inject somewhat more serum, the 
quantity depending on the ease with which it runs m and 

Table 2 —Data on Cases of Epidciiuc Meningitts m Infancy 


AND JACKSON Joup a u a 

Apsul 23 1923 

The geneial treatment is that of any other acute infec¬ 
tion It IS important to disturb the infant as little as 
possible It IS necessary to keep the child well 
nourished 

MORTALITY 

In our group of twenty-five cases, two are not 
included in the mortality as treatment was refused Of 
the lemaining twenty-three patients, eleven died a 
mortality of 47 8 per cent This is somewhat higher 
than our mortality during the first year of life, 46 per 
cent, and far exceeds our mortality during the second 
year of life, 29 2 per cent 
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* In this table, d Indicates male and 9 female 
t Not counted In statistics as treatment was relused 
i One lumbar puncture, no serum, prompt recovery 


the condition of the patient It is necessary to exercise 
moie than ordinary care in removing fluid and injecting 
serum m these young babies We do not hesitate to 
perform ventricular or cisternal puncture if there are 
definite signs of blocking Certain workers in menin¬ 
gitis have advocated very early ventricular puncture, 
but the results thus far published have not been such as 
to encourage us in adopting it 

We continue the injections of serum as long as there 
are oiganisras present in the spinal fluid Even after 
the fluid becomes sterile, the serum treatment is con¬ 
tinued if the clinical conditions seem to indicate it 
Lumbar puncture for the relief of pressurMO serum 
being administered—may be necessary during con¬ 
valescence 


REPORT OF CASE 

It may be of interest to report in detail the treatment 
emplo) ed m our youngest patient to recover 

D I, an Italian boy, aged 5 weeks, seen, April 29, 1926, 
had become ill ten days before, when the infant was 25 days 
old The onset had been sudden with vomiting, severe con¬ 
vulsions, and a temperature of 104 F 

When the baby was examined, the convulsions and vomiting 
were persisting and the temperature was still 104 F The 
fontanel was bulging The head was retracted The patellar 
and pupillary reflexes were normal Otherwise, the physical 
examination was negative 

At the first lumbar puncture, 20 cc of turbid fluid was 
obtained and 15 cc of anfimeningitis serum administered 
April 30, the baby’s general condition was improved Fluid 
was not obtained on lumbar puncture, but 10 cc of serum 
ran in easily by gravity 

May 1, 5 cc of turbid fluid was obtamed, and 10 cc of 
serum administered 

May 2, 3 and 4, spinal fluid could not be obtained, but on 
each occasion 10 cc of serum ran in easily by gravity 

After the first lumbar puncture the fontanel ceased to bulge 
and the infant showed progressive improvement The vomit¬ 
ing and convulsions ceased and the temperature fell to normal, 
May 4 

The baby has been kept under close observation for eight 
months, and it has remained well 

This IS a case m which many would have resorted to 
ventricular puncture or cisternal puncture, and would 
have attributed the recovery to these methods of treat¬ 
ment This case is by no means an isolated instance 
of recovery when little or no fluid has been obtained on 
several occasions, and yet serum has been administered 
intraspinally with equally good results 


SEQUELAE 

The sequelae were surprisingly few Of the twelve 
patients who recovered, one could not be traced Of the 
eleven that could be followed up, one is deaf and the 
other ten have made a complete recovery 

Table 2 gives the more important data in regard to 
our cases of epidemic meningitis 


The Ideal Surgeon —Surgery is not only a question of 
lerating The surgeon m tlie last generation has hao 
imense and unprecedented opportunity for researcn u 
ese he has not failed to avail himself He has not only 
ought relief to countless numbers of patients, but his invts 
Satfons have created new knowledge, and have corrected 
d knowledge, as to the causes and conditions of d 
e has become very expert as a craftsman ® 

aftsraanship is needed It is now his duty J i„s 

If with all relevant inquiries as to the conditio t 
tient before operation, to change those condition 
tienfs advantage, and to control his patient cr P 
order that the safety and the Pc^anent sufce^^ 
eration may be ensured—J^Ioynihan, Berke y 

794 (Oct 16) 1926 
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THE USE OF PAR\THYROID EXTRACT 
IN HEMORRHAGE* 
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ABRAHAM CANTVROW, MD 
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There is perhaps no nianitestation of disease which 
arouses so much concern as hemorrhage It points 
without question to die presence of diseased or injured 
tissue, and not infrequently life depends on the early 
recognition of the cause and its effective control When 
superficial structures are imolved, ligation, cautery, 
pressure and local hemostatic agents are usually efficient 
means of therapy Howeier, in hemorrhage from inter¬ 
nal sources these are of doubtful \alue, obviously 
because certain parts are inaccessible or unsatisfactory 
for local treatment Furthermore, the general condition 
of the patient may not justify surgical intenention It 
may be wiser to utilize consen^tu e measures and to aid 
the normal protectiie mechanisms of the bod) 

A mechanism of great importance is that of blood 
coagulation Failure of this mechanism to function 
normally may lead to prolonged and fatal bleeding It 
IS well, therefore, ahrays to consider its efficiency, 
whether or not surgical methods are applicable This 
ma> be accomplished by estimating the rapidity of 
coagulation and by determining the presence and the 
amount of the substances involved 

According to Howell,^ calcium is important in the 
process of clotting This is proved in jaundice, m 
which there may exist a prolonged clotting tune depend¬ 
ing, among other things, on some interference with the 
availability of calaum In addition, calcium is believed 
to influence the permeability of blood vessels - That its 
administration is of value m the treatment of hemor¬ 
rhage has naturally been suggested In 1898, Wright 
and his followers, according to Funk,^ advocated its use 
in hemophilia and m uterine bleeding, regardless of the 
calaum content of the blood At vanous tunes it has 
also been used m hemorrhage from the gastro-mtestinal 
tract and in hemopt} sis m pulmonary tuberculosis Its 
reliability, however, has been seriously questioned by 
Hare ^ Furthermore, because of certam untoward influ¬ 
ences, such as gastric irritation following oral adminis¬ 
tration and general systemic reactions when given 
mtravenously, it has fallen largely into disuse A 
controversy has also occurred regarding the absorption 
of calaum from the intestinal tract Kahn and Roe 
reported an increase of 108 per cent after the adminis¬ 
tration of 5 Gm of calaum Bauer and Ropes ® 
obtained a maximum increase of 28 5 per cent after 
10 Gm , and 14 per cent after 5 Gm of calaum lactate 
vv'as given Hjort '' found that a minimum dose of 
1 5 Gm per kilogram of body weight is necessary for 


* From the medical service of Dr Thomas McCrae and the Depart 
ment for Diseases of the Chest Jefferson HosprtaL 

A part of the expense for this mtestigation v*a5 defrayed by a Rrao 
in mcJ^ry of Roland L. Taylor Jr Gwynedd Valley Pa 

^ Preparation and Properties of Thrombir 

453 Antithrombm and Prothrombin Am, J Physiol 26 

2 Sollmann Torald Manual of Pharmacology Philadelphia W E 

Saunders Com ^5 1920 p dS-4 y '•y jj 

3 Funk, E. H Some Remarks -with Regard to Hemoptysis i 
rmmonary Tubcrculoaia and Its Treatment Pcnnsyhania M. J 19 : 162 

4 ^re H A Personal communication to the authors 

® S and Roe J H Calcium Absorption from the Intej 
^ Tract m Human Subjects J A, M A S6 1761 (June 5) 19^6 
I-iM , Walter, and Ropes Manon W The ^ect of Calcini 

^^*L^°8cstion on Serum Calaum, J A M A, 87 1902 (Dec. 41 IQ?# 
M The Influence of Orally Administered Calnui 
f Tbl-cop^rathjropnv,c Dog, 


the induction of h) percaiccmia in norniM dogs 
Bcrgcim ® suggests that there are individual differences 
due'^to chemical factors in tlie gastro-mtestinal tract 
These ma) influence absorption and thus be responsible 
for the variable results noted 

At present, in paradiyroid extract, as elaborated by 
CoUip,® there is an agent which can effective^ and con¬ 
sistently increase the amount of calcium in the circulat¬ 
ing blood In a previous investigation'® it was found 
that a definite decrease in the clotting time of the blood 
occurred, beginning about four hours after injection and 
reaching a minimum in from ten to fifteen hours From 
this point there was a gradual return to normal, the 
prcinjection level being attained in from twenty to thirty 
hours This information was utilized m a study of 
hemoptjsis in pulmonary tuberculosis " It was found 
that hemorrhage was effectively controlled m a majority 
of instances following the sul^utaneous administration 
of from one to five doses of 10 to 15 units (individuals 
weighing m excess of 50 Kg were given 15 units) of 
parathyroid extract every thirty to thirty-six hours 
This occurred although a normal calcium content of the 
blood was present before injection At the beginning 
of the study the injections were continued indefinitely 
m patients who did not respond to treatment This was 
found to be without value 

The present study was undertaken to obtain further 
data on the prevention and treatment of hemorrhage 
arising from vanous sources In addition to patients 
observed in die Jefferson Hospital, a number were 
treated in the Pennsylvania Hospital and m the White 
Haven Sanatorium under Dr Elmer H Funk, and at 
the Abington Jlemorial Hospital under Dr Walter T 
Annon The former dosage of parathyroid extract 
(from 10 to 15 units every' thirty to thirty-six hours '*) 
was used except m a few instances m which from 15 
to 20 units were administered every twenty to twenty- 
four hours The plan of treatment was to continue the 
injections until cessation of hemorrhage occurred, and 
then to administer one dose after thirty-six hours So 
far as possible other treatment was discontinued The 
senes includes hemorrhage from the following sources 
the respiratory system, the majonty of which were 
instances of pulmonary bleeding, the gastro-mtestmal 
and genito-unnary tracts, and operative incisions in 
various parts The extract was also administered to 
patients with jaundice, and in other conditions in which 
the clotting time of the blood was prolonged 

It was noted that parathyToid extract appeared to 
control hemorrhage in the majonty of instances 
When administered preoperatively in jaundice it reduced 
the coagulation tune of the blood to within normal 
limits, and the operative field was imusually free from 
bleeding The significance of these data, however, is 
less striking when it is realized that hemorrhage often 
ceases without any form of treatment being mshtuted 
A pomt in favor of the cessation being due to the effect 
of the extract was the control of hemorrhage in a num- 
ber of patients after prolonged rest, sedatives and 
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^anous hemostatic agents had failed, and in addition, 
the return of heinonhage after its administration had 
been prematurelly discontmued An effort was made 
to deteraiiue the cause for failure It appeared that 
laige vessel erosions, lessened retractability of vessels, 
01 certain local changes in the tissues were present in 
the uncontrolled hemorihages Insufficient time to pei- 
mit a maximum hormone effect (a definite increase of 
calcium in the blood and a lowered coagulation time do 


JouK. A 31 a 
Apeil 23, 1927 

4 As a preoperative measure m jaundice, it reduced 
the coagulation time to within normal limits and apw- 
ently prevented hemorrhage 

5 The unfavorable results occurred when overdosage 
and prolonged administration were employed In addi¬ 
tion, unfavorable results occurred in blood dyscrasia 
(puerperal hemorrhage and hemorrhagic disease of die 
new-born) irrespective of the size and number of doses 

apparently because of certain local changes m the 
tissues 


Paralfiyroid Eiliacl iii Htiitori'ltagc 


Discisc or 
Sursical Condition 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 
Drouchicclasis 
Pulmonary abscess 

Piiliiionary prcbroiicboscopy trtalmtnt t 
rulmonary postbroncboscopy 
Jaundice (prcopcratnclt 
fauiidicc (jKistoncratnt) 

Ulcruie Fibroids 

Pibroids (pr<.opcrativt)t 
Postpartum hemorrbabc 
iUaiorrliatia (cause undcler 
niinedl 

Bladder, carcinoma 
Prostatectomy 
Gastric nicer 
Gastric neoplasm 
Gastrostaxis? 

Intestinal (cause undcrtermiiicd) 
Intestinal ulcers 
Hemorrhoids (nosloperatiie) 

Ocular, foreign body 
Ocular, cataract (postojicralne) 

Masai, turbinates (postoperatne) 

M'asal, septum (postoperatiicj 
Masai, ulceration 
Masai hypertension 
Tonsillar (preoperati\e)t 
Tonsillar (postoperativ e) 

Tary ijgectomy 
Wounds 

Carbuncle (postoperatiae) 

Supplemental bleeding (pulmonary, during 
menstruation) S 
Puerperal hemorrhagia 
Heraorrhagia neonatorum 


Approxi 
mate Nimi 

Mmiibcr raiorabtc ber ot 
i rcaled Kcsult * Doses t 

♦ /» t ,..x ^ _ • 


101 88 2 5 

2 2 2 

^ I 2 5 

■» 4 1 

3 3 1 

II 10 1 

3 3 2 

3 I 3 

S 5 1 

S 5 1 

4 4 23 

3 1 3 

4 3 2 

8 5 2 

3 3 2 

4 4 2 

2 2 2 

2 1 2 

1 1 1 

2 2 2 

1 1 1 

3 3 1 

9 9 1 

4 2 2 

3 2 I 

13 9 1 

122 118 1 

3 3 1 

5 2 1 

1 1 1 

2 2 3 

3 0 3 

2 0 2 


* When a decrease or the cessation of the hemorrhage occurred within 
file to nine hours after administration, the result was attributed to the 
effect of parathyroid hormone 

t In a few instances of persistent hemorrhage, administration was 
continued indefinitely without favorable effect 

t Parathyroid extract was administered because of prolonged clotting 
time. The result was detenmiied by noting character of operative field 
and estimating changes in clotting time 

J Administration was started twenty four hours before expected bleed 
mg and continued for six to eight days 


not occur until three hours following injection) was 
often a cause for failure In not a few instances, as 
observed in the former study,large dosage and pro¬ 
longed use of the extract appeared to increase the 
amount of bleeding As would be expected, hemor¬ 
rhage due to blood dyscrasia faded to respond to treat¬ 
ment So far as clinical trial is dependable, therefore, 
this study suggests that a transient increase or a series 
of transient increases in the calcium content of the 
blood favors the cessation of hemorrhage This may 
occur regardless of a normal concentration of calcium 
before injection The study also emphasizes the futility 
of continued administration or high dosage if the first 
few injections fail to pioduce a favorable result 

SUMMARY 

1 To a series of 347 patients with hemorrhage fiom 
various causes, parathyroid extract was administered 

2 Cessation occuned in 304 patients following one 
01 more transient increases in the calcium content ot 
the circulating blood 

3 The most favorable results followed the adinmis- 
tration of from ten to fifteen units every thirty-six hours 
for one to three doses 


6 As compared with the common ex-penences with 
oral and intravenous administration of calaum the 
results are more dependable, and furthennore gastric 
irritation and other untoward effects are avoided The 
hormone was found to be of special value m patients 
lecovering from surgical operations who were unable 
to tolerate oral therapy 

7 The use of paratliyroid extract is suggested as a 
means for controlling hemorrhage because it effectively 
mobilizes calcium salt, which is normally stored in the 
body and which is necessary for clotting 

1832 Spruce Street 


THE ENIGMA OF ECTOPIC 
PREGNANCY * 
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The art and the science of medicine advance by a 
process of slow evolution While it is tnie that the 
research worker occasionally makes a discovery that 
materially alters our conception of a diagnostic or 
a therapeutic problem, as a rule the clinician is com¬ 
pelled to rely on his personal obseniations, intellectual 
exercise, and a study of the current literature for his 
own professional progress 

Even m the light of past experience, ectopic gestation 
always taxes our diagnostic resources and surgical 
judgment Its etiology seems mysterious, it is not 
characterized by pathognomonic symptoms, the differ¬ 
ential diagnosis is difficult, and its immediate treatment 
often a matter of debate Except for acute appendi¬ 
citis, it supplies the operating table with more emergent 
and tragic cases than any other lesion of the lower 
abdomen I have attempted a graphic portrayal of the 
different types of clinical problems, in an effort to 
elucidate the underlying pathologic condition and to 
simplify the selection of those therapeutic measures 
whicli may be expected to reduce the hazard of the 


inevitable laparotomy 

When the ovum is extruded from the graafian folli¬ 
cle, it lies free in the peritoneal cavity and is attracted 
into the fallopian tube by the action of the abated 
epithelium The spermatozoa reach the ovum by their 
own motility, and fecundation occurs in the tubal lumen 
(fig 1) In cases of sterility due to tubal disease the 
ovum and spermatozoon never meet, because the 
advancement of one or the other is obstructed by oblit¬ 
eration of the lumen of the mucosa (fig 2) it 'o 
ciliated epithelimn of the tube is intact and pbys>oiog ' 
sally active, the fertilized ovum is propelled mto me 
uterine cavity and a normal pregnancy ensues ( g 
But if the aha are absent or fail to function at 
itpnnft end of the tube, the products of conceptio 


‘Read before the Hudson County Medical Society, Jersey 
Jan 4, 1927 
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remain at the site of impregnation and continue their 
growth undisturbed Tubal retention of the gestation 
sac IS known as ectopic pregnancy 

The chief causes of e\tra-utcrine pregnancy are 
gonorrhea, peUic peritonitis and puerperal sepsis 
After an mfiamniaton' or suppuratiae process in the 
fallopian tube has subsided, and nature has endeavored 
to repair the injurj sustained by the tubal walls, the 
lumen may reopen sufficiently to allow the entrance of 
the ovum and spermatozoa, but if the epithelial regen¬ 
eration IS incomplete throughout the length of the tube, 
the escape of the fertilized ovum from the tube into 
the uterus is arrested Extrinsic pressure, sacculations 
in the tubal wall, and crippled peristalsis interfere with 
migration of the ovum in much the same manner The 
main etiologic factor in tubal disease is pjogenic infec¬ 
tion, acquired either bj continuity of surface or through 
the l 3 mphatics In many cases of puerperal sepsis, 
pyogenic micro-organisms are transmitted to the tube 
by an acute exacerbation of a chronic cenical infection, 
aroused bj the trauma of labor 
The ectopic gestation sac is usually found in the 
ampulla (near die fimbnated extremity of the tube), 

in the isthmus, or 
near the uterine 
cornu Tubo-ovan- 
an pregnancy is the 
result of an abnor¬ 
mal contact between 
the tube and the 
ovary, produced by 
preexisting patho¬ 
logic conditions, as 
the graafian follicle 
ruptures, the ovum 
IS impregnated by a 
spermatozoon which 
has traversed the 
entire length of the 
tube Interstitial 
pregnancy is rare, 
and occurs when 
the assistance rendered by the abated epithelium fails 
just as the fertihzed ovum is about to reach the utenne 
cavity Most tubal pregnanaes are ampullar or isthmic 
Soon after the products of conception establish them- 
sehes m the fallopian tube, the local hyperemia is tre¬ 
mendously increased The stroma cells become decidua 
cells and the muscular fibers hjipertrophy The cells 
of the trophoblast penetrate the tubal wall, weaken the 
musculature, and finally perforate into the pentoneal 
canty, unless the embryo is extruded through the fim¬ 
bnated end of the tube beforehand (tubal abortion) 
The muscular fibers of the wall are not very sturdy, 
and although they hypertrophy, they are m constant 
danger of rupture because of the steadily increasing 
intratubal tension and the arrosive action of the devel- 
gestation sac Consequendy, from the time the 
embrjo begins its growth, the patient is in constant 
jeopardy from internal hemorrhage, either from tubal 
abortion or from earh rupture As the tube enlarges, 
tliere is a parallel growth of the uterus with the forma¬ 
tion of an endometnal decidua, but mtra-uterme 
chonomc iiJJi are absent 

Extra-uteniie pregnancy may termmate as a tubal 
abortion, by rupture direcdy through the tubal wall 
by rupture between the two laiers of the broad h^ra- 
nitnt (unusual), or by escaping from the tube into 
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the uterine cavity (rare) The ultimate location of 
the cxtra-utennc pregnancy depends on how long the 
embryo lives So long as it continues its growth within 
the lumen of the tube, it is spoken of as tubal preg¬ 
nancy If the embryo is ejected from the fimbnated 
end of the tube and remains viable, it becomes an 
abdominal pregnancy While some cases of appar¬ 
ently true ovarian 
pregnancy have ^ 
been reported, I be- ^ 

heve that they were 
really tubo-ovarian 
The cardinal 
symptoms of 
ectopic gestation 
are delay ed men¬ 
struation attacks of 
pain with sudden 
onset in one of the 
lower abdominal 
quadrants, bloody 
\aginal discharge, 
only slight fe\er, a 
unilateral tender 
mass near the 
uterus, and collapse 
of the patient In 
my experience, the 

blue discoloration of the umbilicus, described by Cullen, 
has been an occasional rather than a constant sign The 
symptomatology is extremely vanable, and two con¬ 
secutive patients seldom present the same clinical 
picture More cases are aty^Jical than typical A his¬ 
tory of a missed menstrual period preceding irregular 
hemorrhage from the uterus is perhaps the most con¬ 
stant symptom Before the menopause, when a woman 
who has menstruated regularly goes over her penod two, 
five, ten, fifteen or eighteen days, and then has irregular 
bleeding, ectopic pregnancy should be presumed until 
the contrary' is proved A patient should never be 
curetted for an “incomplete abortion” until the presence 
of an extra-uterme 
pregnancy has been 
excluded 

The patient usu¬ 
ally expenences a 
sudden pam m the 
lower abdominal 
quadrant corre¬ 
sponding to the sue 
of the gestation sac 
As a rule, the pam 
is cramphke It may 
be slight or agoniz¬ 
ing, and there is 
generally a simul¬ 
taneous sensation 
of faintness or 

actual famting The attacks may be repeated frequently 
or there may be long mtervals between them Dunn^ 
the intervals the patient is conscious of some soreness 
m the lower abdomen Although the pam and gestauon 
sac are usually on the same side, I have recend^fad a 

symptoms were localized on the nght 
side, while the sac was on the left I ha-if^ ^ 
others who were entirely hL hom 

instance the sac was found mtact at operation without 
evidence of mtrapentoneal bleedmg 

ara^ mt Sreatly m 

amount, and the metorrhagic blood itself has a slippery 
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consistency that imparts a chaiactenstic sensation to 
the tactile sense of the fingers In most cases, a tender 
mass near the uterus can be palpated and sometimes a 
distinct pulsation can be appreciated The mass is 
exquisitely sensitive, and may be ruptured by com¬ 
paratively little force Hence, palpation should be 
extremely gentle As the 
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inflammatory condition, the patient is permanently ster¬ 
ile, If the epithelium is partially restored, ectopic 
gestation is apt to follow ^ 

The differential diagnosis between ectopic gestation 
and uterine abortion is of paramount importance and 
every incomplete abortion should be regarded ’as a 
potential extra-uterine pregnancy The distinction can 


develop the- ntass enlarges: br^UerarteCs Ce'^^^e ^ S 

lot use correspondingly. Patients with ectopic gesta- presence of Hegar’s sign, and the cervical ddSation 

found in cases of abortion It is significant, however, 
that 20 per cent of patients with ectopic gestahon are 
curetted before the correct diagnosis is made, 

CLINICAL CLASSIFICATION 
Cases of ectopic pregnancy may be classified clini¬ 
cally in six different groups 

Group 1 represents the type terminating in early 
tubal abortion (fig 4) A small quantity of blood 
containing the embryo emerges from the fimbriated 
extremity of the tube, and the hemorrhage is so mod¬ 
erate that the normal equilibrium of the pulse and the 
blood pressure is disturbed very little The blood and 
embryo lodge m the culdesac, and further bleeding 
from the tube does not occur Then one of two things 
happens. either the pelvic hematocele is absorbed and 



Fig -1—Early tubal abortion 
pcKic bcmaloma 


group 1, early intrapentoncal rupture. 


tion seldom have hyperpyrexia, and what fever they 
do ha\e is due to the peritoneal reaction excited by the 
escape of blood from the tube Collapse of the patient 
without prodromal warning is a very serious symptom 
and indicates profuse internal hemorrhage 
The leukocyte count rises in direct proportion to the 
amount of intraperitoneal bleeding and peritoneal irri¬ 
tation, but the leukocytosis is not accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the polymorphonuclear cells, 
as It IS m cases of acute salpingitis The white cell 
count usually lies somewhere between 10,000 and 
15,000 If the count is above 16,000 in a case of sal¬ 
pingitis, operation is best postponed until the leuko¬ 
cytosis is reduced Therefore if the exact diagnosis 
is uncertain and the count is less than 16,000, an 
abdominal section is within the limits of safety, even 
should a pyosalpinx be found The menstrual history 
IS especially significant m differentiating ectopic preg¬ 
nancy from adnexal inflammatory conditions Both are 
often accompanied by irregular vaginal bleeding, but 
whereas in cases of adnexal disease the patient men¬ 
struates before the expected date, in tubH pregnancy 

IVlle 




the onset of the flow is invariably delayed This one 
point has been of great value to me on many occasions 
when I was confronted with a difficult diagnostic prob¬ 
lem The activity of an acute suppurative process m 
the fallopian tube is manifested by a much higher 
rise in temperature than that accompanying ectopic 

^ It is iiheresting to note that tubal gestation is often 
preceded by a long period of barrenness, and that 
oatients suffer from secondary sterility for much the 
s^e reasons that the products of conception are 
retained m the tube If regeneration of the dilated 
epithelium of the tube does not take place after an 


disappears entirely, or it degenerates and forms a small 
abscess It is not unlikely that many of these cases 
pass unrecognized 

Group 2 represents the type in which there are 
repeated hemorrhages from the fimbriated end of the 
tube (fig 5) These cases comprise the largest number 
of extra-utenne pregnanaes and are the result of late 
tubal abortion The embryo may be only partly ^ 
gradually extruded, and the membranes remain attached 
within the tube Each time the bleeding is repeated, 
the pulse and blood pressure are disturbed a little more 
The blood clots irritate the peritoneum, an exudate is 
thrown out, and adhesions form In this group ot 
patients particularly, attacks of pain, faintness, metror¬ 
rhagia, and abdominal soreness come on frequently It 
the diagnosis is made early and operation performed 
promptly, a few blood clots are found m the pelvis and 
the adhesions are easily separated But if the procas 
goes on, the adhesions become organized, extensiv 
a<^glutination of viscera complicates the situation, an 
the operative technical difficulties are greatly increased 
If these cases are neglected long enough, there i 
sudden escape of blood from the end of the tub 
from a rent in the wall, and the entire c mica p 
IS changed, the paUent is suddenly precipitated int 

represents the type .n wh.ch the entbon 
develops to a large size without any tenden y 
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abortion (fig 6) the tube ruptures profuse 

internal hemorrhage occurs, as a result of the tearing 
of the ovarian artery The patient goes into shock and 
IS found with a low blood pressure and eery rapid 
pulse These are tragic and emergent cases and require 

immediate treatment , , , i 

Group 4 represents the type m which the tube rup¬ 
tures between the la>ers of the broad ligament to form 
an intraligamentous hematocele (fig 7) This is a 
fortunate accident, because the tension of the two peri¬ 
toneal lajers of the broad ligament restricts the amount 
of bleeding and the hemorrhage is spontaneously 
arrested, hence there is \ery little disturbance of the 
pulse rate and blood pressure The hematoma is 
situated low in the pehis and can be palpated easily 

Group 5 represents the type m which the gestation 
sac develops m the cornu of tlie uterus, concerning the 
termination of which we can only theorize (fig 8) 
Unless It remains interstitial, it is difficult to demon¬ 
strate that pregnancy has actually preexisted in the 
tube, for if it passes through the utenne cornu into 
the ca\ity, it is of course possible that it might either 
be converted into a utenne abortion or attach itself to 
the endometnum and go to term A few cases of 
mterstitial pregnancy discorered at the operating table 
hare been reported 

Group 6 represents the type in which the embryo 
escapes from the tube without causing much hemor- 





rhage, remains viable, attaches itself somewhere on the 
pentoneal surface, and develops free in the peritoneal 
cavity (fig 9) Several patients carrying a full term 
abdominal pregnancy have been dehvered by laparot¬ 
omy If the fetus dies before full term, it may form 
an adipocere or lithopedion 

I desire to stress the difference in the clinical picture 
betiveen the patients coming within group 2 and those 
found in group 3 Those having small repeated hemor¬ 
rhages usually suffer from attacks of paroxysmal pelvic 
pain and fainting, and have more or less irregular 
bleeding from tlie vagina Not infrequently a deadual 
cast IS thrown off from the uterus and the paUent 
volunteers the information that a piece of “skin” has 
come away As a rule, there is evidence of pelvic peri¬ 
tonitis On the other hand, the patient whose tube 
ruptures suddenly often does not have a forewarning 
of the impending catastrophe and is preapitated into a 
state of shock and collapse when the rupture occurs 
A case of this sort is a real tragedy, because by the tune 
the patient comes under observation the pulse is weak, 
thready and very rapid and the blood pressure tre¬ 
mendously depressed The pressure is more apt to be 
under than over 50 mm 

TREATIIEXT 

When a diagnosis of tubal pregnancy before rupture 
has been established, the patient should be operated on 


immediately It is better to operate on ten pat-ems 
and discover that the diagnosis was wrong than to make 
a single error of omission 

Patients coming within group 1 may be treated 
expectantly, by posterior colpotomy or by laparotomy 
A colpotomy is also useful in distinguishing a hemato¬ 
salpinx from a pjosalpinx Laparotomy is seldom 
rieccssary in these cases 

Patients in group 2, if not in shock, should be oper¬ 
ated on as soon as the diagnosis is made If the woman 
IS Ill moderate shock, she should be kept absolutely 



quiet, the foot of the bed should be raised, external 
heat applied, and physiologic sodium chlonde hypo- 
dermoclysis, and plenty of morphine admimstered 
The systolic blood pressure should be taken every half 
hour, and the treatment continued as long as the pres¬ 
sure continues to rise I agree with Welton that as 
soon as it reaches 100 or 105 laparotomy is indicated 
If it fails to respond to these therapeutic measures 
within half an hour, or if it rises and then falls, opera¬ 
tion should not be delayed any longer It is unwise to 
continue palliative treatment after the blood pressure 
reaches 105, because of the danger of the rising pres¬ 
sure blowing off the clot and increasing the hemorrhage 
Intravenous injections or blood transfusion should not 
be given until the source of the hemorrhage has been 
controlled Once the bleeding point has been clamped, 
infusion or transfusion may be safely begun 

Patients suffering from the effects of profuse inter¬ 
nal hemorrhage constitute the so-called tragic cases, 
and unanimity of opinion is still lacking regarding their 
emergent treatment It is always desirable to transport 
the patient to a hospital if possible She should be kept 
in a honzontal position, not permitted to move, and 
fortified with generous quantities of morphine and 
external heat The diagnosis can be made from the 



- j 


patient Vagin^ examinations, enemas, purgatives and 

ss-sif'rSsLr 

t pregnancy ruptures mto the broad 

should be performed, but this is 
an elective and not an emergent operation 

6 ifSS 5 
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also The latter were read independently of the 
Wassermann tests or records m order to avnvJ .nf 
influence on the observer 

In the accompanying table are presented the total 
examinations, the reaction obtained, and the percent 
ages of agreement These examinations are tabulated 
by the method used m Kahn's reports' in order to 
- - fcomparison with the figures he has obtained in 

r“'‘=abtfr v 

tliroiv further light not only on its value in the diao-- Th^’ nc ^ ^ ^ complete disagreement 

nosis and treatment of syphilis but also on its hmita vnr ^ absolute” and “relative check" 

series of studies on this test—to obtain a picture of its 
reliability as a diagnostic agent m syphilis, its sensi¬ 
tiveness III detecting tins disease, and its sources of 
error, from the point of view both of the serologist and 
of the clinician and syphilologist 

The present study is based on 15,000 Kahn tests 
compared with the Wassermann The blood specimens 
used were those received in the laboratory of the Ohio 


but these variations would seem to be of minor 
importance 

Fifteen Thousand and FoHy-Nme Kahn Tests Compared 
with the Wassermann Test 


Reaction 
Positive 


Department of tlealth for the serum diagnosis of NeS/vi 
syphilis Such specimens are received daily ni quanti¬ 
ties of from 150 to 400, and are submitted by state 
institutions, venereal disease clinics and private physi¬ 
cians A small number are delivered the day the blood 
IS collected, but the majority are from 24 to 48 hours 
old A few are 72 hours old or more on reaching the 
laboratory Specimens were not selected according to 
clinical histones but were taken m consecutive order 
as received on the day comparative tests were to be 
made 

The Wassermann technic’- used in this senes was 
the same as that used for several years in this labora¬ 
tory We shall not enter into a discussion here of 
the merits of one or another Wassermann method 


I -Kahn-y 

Number of 
Eraminations 
3 6-16 
577 
10,826 


r-Wassermann Test-, 

Positive Doubtful Negative 

2 966 264 416 

127 77 373 

235 221 10 370 


rERl,ENTAGE CHECK OF KAHN TEST WITH WASSEBMANN TEST 


Total Exammatious Absolute Check Relative Check 
15 049 89 13 6 S4 


No Check 
4 32 


Positive reaction +4..^..)., +4-4. and +4- 
Doubtful reaction = 4- or ± 

Absolute check = positive or negative by both methods 
Relative check = positive or negative by one method and doubtful 
with the other 


It Will be seen from these results that m a total 
of 15,049 specimens there was complete agreement 
between the Kahn and Wassermann reactions in 
13 413, or 89 13 per cent, and relative agreement in 


985 specimens, or 6 54 per cent In the remainder of 
Opinions are so widely divergent on this subject that specimens, 651, or 4 32 per cent, there was com- 
the task of unification seems almost hopeless Suffice plcte disagreement between the two tests In 239 cases 


of the latter number, the available clinical data were 
either too meager or too indefinite to establish or elim¬ 
inate a diagnosis of syphilis Of the remaining 412 
cases, 383 were in the various stages of syphilis 
Among these there were 286 cases giving Kahn 
positive-Wassermann negative reactions, and ninety- 
seven cases giving Wassermann positive-Kahn negative 
results Finally, twenty-nme cases m which the results 
with the Kahn and Wassermann tests disagreed are 
grouped separately, since they possibly have some bear¬ 
ing on the question of nonspecific reactions with either 


It to say that we have continued the use of this 
Wassermann method largely because our comparative 
studies with it and other methods have not seemed to 
warrant a change, and because careful inquiry among 
the large number of physicians who use this laboratory 
has indicated a minimum number of serious discrep¬ 
ancies between the serologic and clinical data 

The Kahn test was conducted exactly as outlined by 
its author - The different lots of Kahn antigen used 
in this series were carefully checked against antigen 
kindly furnished by Dr Kahn for control pu pos ^gi^ were Wassermann positive-I^hn 

In all cases m which there was disagreement between reactions, and were diagnosed by the attending 

the Wassermann and Kahn tests, retests with Iwtli ^3 “herpes genitalia,” “chancroid,” “nephn- 

methods were made if there was sufficient serurn I he «gg^hies,'' “enlarged prostate,” “no visible signs/ 

ICahn test was made on each serum the same day the ulcer,” “insanity,” “inflammatory tumor of 

serum was tested with the Wassermann breast” and “tmea circmata '' In the remaining nme- 

It IS customary in this laboratory to have different reactions were Kahn positive- 

persons read the Wasseimann results, one serologist -yy^ggej-mann negative, and the diagnoses given were 
making the immediate leading, another making the fracture,” “myocarditis,” “neuritis,” “tumor 

overnight reading In these comparative studies we „ Ug^gj-Q.jhac disease," “nephritis ana myocar- 

had at least two different workers read all Kahn tests “rheumatism,” “penosbtis,'' ‘mixed 

Laboratones. Ohio Department o£ Hralth ulcer,” “pregnancy,” ^insanity,” 

1 ^tCe technic employs the sheep system with a cholestennued antieen “chroniC maStOldltlS, secondary anemia, ^ 

ct s.xlh nerve- and evo of “herpea 


ttarver/ few of these could be classed « 


\ 
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sented, and the fact that they were subjected to blood 
tests would indicate some suspiaon of tlieir being 
saphihtic In any event it appears that this small num¬ 
ber of doubtful clinical cases showing positne Kahn 
or Wassennann reactions indicates that both tests m 
this series could be considered highl> specific 

Among the pnnapal tactors tliat might contribute 
to the variations between the Kalin and Wassermann 
results reported by different workers, perhaps the 
following are of major importance the type of 
Wassermann test used for comparison, the types of 
cases studied, and the method of performing the ICahn 
test The latter involves not only the personal factor 
of reading the tubes and interpreting the results, but 
also the questions of whether tlie earlier or tlic later 
Kalin technic was emplojed, and whether there was 
much deviation from the detail procedure recommended 
b> Kahn The striknng fact is that so many studies 
involving tliese and possibly other factors ha\c yielded 
about the same final results, viz, about 96 per cent 
agreement betiveen the Kahn and Wassermann reac¬ 
tions We beheve from our espenence that the dis¬ 
crepancy between these percentages and those reported 
by Kahn and his co-workers does not exceed or perhaps 
does not equal the discrepancy one would encounter m 
comparing different Wassermann methods This belief 
is supported by evidence presented m a number of 
reports of comparative studies on tlie Wassermann test 
We shall not attempt to make a detailed companson 
here between our percentages and those obtained by 
Kahn and other workers Howe\er, for tliose who 
wish to make such compansons, w'e desire to point out, 
m connection with the major factors mentioned, that 
we have considered our Wassermann test as sensitive 
as would be safe to use in routine tests for diagnosis, 
the Kahn technic - was followed in detail, our custom 
of having two persons read all IVassermann and Kahn 
tests has had a tendency to reduce to a minimum the 
personal equation in reading and interpreting results, 
and the types of cases included in these studies were 
fairly representative of those examined in pnvate or 
pubhc laboratones doing considerable serologic work 


Wassennann, and it appears to offer more hope of 
uni torn! practice among laboratories in the serologic 
diagnosis of syphilis 

4 On the basis of these observations, it is planned 
to utilize the Kahn test in a routine manner with tlie 
W^assennann in the laboratories of the Ohio Depart¬ 
ment of Healtli until further data indicate the respec¬ 
tive merits ot the two tests as applied to our work 


CHRONIC PYOCYANEVS INFECTION 

CASTRO-INTESTINAL LOCALIZATION WITH 
FATAL OUTCOME 
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WALTER iLD 
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Altlioiigh Bacillus pyoc\ancus is a fairly frequent 
contaminating organism in wounds and otlier infections. 
It rarcl) obtains a foothold m man, so tliat fatal infec¬ 
tions arc rather rare In the case reported in this paper, 
the infection wais of at least three months’ duration 
Starting in the mouth or die esophagus it extended 
throughout the ahmentarj tract and into the lungs, and 
was transferred secondarilv to the skin of the hands 
The sjmptoms resembled those of gastric carcinoma or 
pellagra 

Cases like this are quite infrequent, although the 
gastro-mtestinal tract comes next m frequency after the 
skin as a location for Bacillus pyocyaiieus Se\eral 
epidemics of summer diarrhea in children have been 
associated with it, and Calmette ‘ incriminated it in a 
peculiar epidemic of d>senterv m Chma These were 
acute infections, however clearing up very' rapidly 
Two of Barker’s' patients had a condition similar to 
that of our patient In the first case, operation tor 
appendicitis ^vas followed by peritonitis Necropsy' dis¬ 
closed extensn e necrotic and membranous inflammation 


SUililARY 


In a comparative study of the ICahn and Wassermann 
tests m 15,049 cases, it was found that m 89 13 per cent 
of the cases there was complete agreement with the 
two methods, m 6 54 per cent, relative agreement, and 
in 4 32 per cent, disagreement Of the last group, 
representmg 651 cases, 383 of the patients were in the 
vanous stages of syphilis Of the latter number, 286 
gave posifave Kahn-negative Wassermann reactions, 
and ninety-seven gave positive Wassermann-negatii e 
Kahn reactions The climcal evidence available in this 
study mdicated a high degree of specificity m both the 
Kahn and Wassennann tests 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 The Kahn test is as specific and is somewhat more 
sensime than the Wassermann technic used in tlus 
laboratory 

2 The Kahn test is a sunpler procedure than the 
Wassermann, and it requires less time in making a 
diagnosis However, its simphaty should not be over¬ 
emphasized As much skill and expenence in serology 
are required to perform a reliable Kahn test as are 
required for a reliable \Vassermann test 

3 Since the Kahn test employs fewer reagents, it 
IS subject to somewliat less lanation than the 


ot trie Whole alimentary tract in the esophagus, par¬ 
ticularly, there were ulcers and necrotic areas penetrat¬ 
ing down into the submucosa The lymphoid tissues 
were hyperplastic Bacillus pyocyaiieus was found on 
the surface of the small intestme in enormous numbers, 
almost in pure culture The intestinal wall was thin 
and flaccid, the bowel dilated as if paralyzed The sec¬ 
ond case occurred in a man operated on for acute 
abdominal symptoms suggesting obstruction The 
intestine was found greatly distended, probably para¬ 
lyzed, and markedly congested and friable Rupture 
occurred, and death followed from peritonitis At 
necropsy there was tound necrosis and ulceration of the 
mtKtine with enlarged suppurating mesenteric lymph 
nodes Large masses of Bacillus pyocyaueus \v^e 
found on the mucosa of the intestine, and the organism 
w^ obtained m pure culture from the lymph nodeT 
AnoAer c^e. reported in Chamn’s ongmal studies on 

characterized by acute 

usSllTS infection have 

usually been echthymatous m type, but m ay resemble 

2 226 335 1893 

and Postmortem FI°d.ngs 
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acute exfoliative dermatitis or even lepi osy Pulmonary 
lesions also have been lecognizecl We would refer to 

the exhaustive studies of Perkins,Waite.-^ Leonard 
hreeman o 2 


and Barkei 

As a rule, there is no geneiahzed infection by Bacillus 
Pyocyancus The organisms remain m their original 
location or extend by direct continuity The clinical 
symptoms are, as a rule, due to the inflammation 
produced by their piesence, and to the absorption of a 
toxin This toxin is readily extracted from broth 
cultures by filtration, but is apt to cause serious wasting 
and even death when injected into experimental animals 
Therefore the production of an antitoxin is attended 
with difficulties This toxin seems to cause paralysis 
of smooth muscle, for when the intestine is affected 
there is great dilatation apparently due to paralysis, and 
marked intestinal h\pomotihty is observed clinically 
In our case the gastric hypomotihty was so extreme that 
obstructive retention was considered and exploratory 
laparotomy preformed In cases of bronchial infection 
the bronchi are found greatly dilated, and like conditions 
are seen in infections of the urinary tract There is 
rarely any general effect from pyocyaneus wound infec¬ 
tion , indeed, the appearance of greenish pus is often a 
ratlier good sign, for the infection usually clears up 
readily It might be mentioned that the green colora¬ 
tion IS produced by the organism only when an abundant 
supply of oxygen is available There is no greenish 
discoloration in internal infections In these cases of 
superficial infection, provided the wound is draining, 
there usually is no absorption of toxin Occasionally, 
however, great emaciation and prostration occur when 
Bacillus pyocyancus infects wounds, suggesting the 
absorption of toxin 

REPORT or CASE 

H W, aged 39, a native of Finland, developed a prison 
psychosis in a federal penitentiary, and was sent to St 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in September, 1925 Soon after being 
brought there he complained of weakness, malaise, indefinite 
pain in the abdomen and occasional nausea He had pain 
beneath the sternum, particularly on swallowing solid food 
There was gradual loss of weight with constipation Shortly 
before his admission to the infirmary he developed an eruption 
over the wrists that resembled pellagra Examination early 
m November disclosed an icteric tint of the skin, with red 
purpuric and scaly areas on the extensor surfaces of the 
hands and wrists, and to a lesser extent over the knees The 
tongue was smooth and fiery red with white edges, and there 
was marked pyorrhea Temperature, pulse and respiration 
were normal The systolic blood pressure was 120, the 
diastolic, 70 The heart sounds were faint, without murmurs 
The lungs were clear Palpation of the abdomen disclosed 
marked tenderness in the right upper quadrant, but without 
rigidity At one time, an indefinite mass was palpated Ihe 
tendon reflexes and the urine were normal The blood count 
showed 11,000 white blood corpuscles per cubic millimeter, 
but otherwise nothing Acid fast bacilli were not found in 
the sputum, and the roentgen-ray examination of the lungs 
was negative The gastric contents were positive for occult 
blood and lactic acid, with a free hydrochloric acid content 
of 3, total of 8 The stool contained red blood cells, and a 
culture was positive for Bacillus pyocyaneus Roentgen-ray 
examination of the digestive tract revealed a large gastric 
residue at the end of six hours with a constant deformity ot 
the ovlorus This was believed to be either ulcer or carcinoma 
with obstruction, \and laparotomy was recommended Mean- 

3 Perkina, R. A Report of a Case of InfecUon with Bacillus Pyo 
Surg 64 195 (Aug) 
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While repeated cultures of the mouth, anus, hands and knees 
had shown Bacillus pyocyaneus, often unmixed with other 
organisms Local treatment decreased the severity of the 
symptoms and led to some clearing up of the mflammation 
but the patient continued to complain of pain m the epigas¬ 
trium Finally, on consultation, it was decided to explore the 
abdomen vvith the expectation of finding an obstructive mass 
at the pylorus The presence of Bacillus pyocyancus was 
considered relatively unimportant, since it occurs so frequenUy 
in wound contamination, and also because its pathogenic possi¬ 
bilities were only dimly realized Operation did not reveal 
any notable disease of the stomach The gallbladder which 
vvas slightly thickened and elongated, was removed, as was also 
the appendix From the latter. Bacillus pyocyaneus was 
obtained in pure culture but the bile contained only Bacillus 
colt The patient survived the operation, the wound healed 
promptly, and the dressings were discontinued sixteen days 
later The patient’s general condition did not improve how¬ 
ever, and death occurred, Dec 19, 1925, four weeks’ after 
operation 

PATHOLOGIC OBSERVATIONS 

Necropsy, performed eighteen hours after death, vvas limited 
to the surgical incision The body vvas somewhat emanated 
and very pale, the eyes were sunken and dry, the tissues, 
inelastic The incision through the right rectus was fairly 
well healed, and when it was reopened, the tissues were firm 
There were a few omental adhesions The gallbladder fossa 
vvas tightly closed, and the stump of the appendix was m good 
condition There vvas no free fluid in the peritoneal cavity, 
and the blood vessels of the intestine were small and not espe¬ 
cially injected Examination of the mouth revealed dull mjec- 
tion with superfiaal ulcerations of the tongue and gums The 
pharynx could not be exammed The surface of the lower 
portion of the esophagus was dull red without ulceration 
The stomach was of normal shape and size, regular in outline 
The external surface was pale The muscular and mucous 
coats were deep dull red, and there were numerous petechiae 
but no discrete ulcerations The organ contained sticky mucus 
mixed with partially digested food particles stained dark gray 
red The duodenum showed some injection and cyanosis of 
the peritoneal surface, and it vvas moderately distended but 
by no means ballooned The muscular coat vvas thm, there 
was no edema, and the mucosa vvas rather soft and turgid, 
and dark grayish red There were no ulcerations or hemor¬ 
rhages The same condition, although less marked in degree, 
was found in the rest of the small intestine In the ileum 
it vvas limited to rather widely separated areas of from 10 to 
15 cm m length There was no notable paralysis of the 
intestinal wall, although the coils were somewhat larger than 
normal The large intestine was distended with gas The 
peritoneal surface vvas smooth and shining, but discolored 
black and green, and the muscular coat vvas thm The mucosa 
was reddish gray and covered over by soft grayish slime. 
Occasional small ulcers were to be seen, but there was no 
thickening of the base or extension through the peritoneal 
surface The condition vvas the same m the rectum 

Microscopically, the intestine showed marked congestion of 
all coats with some edema, but no inflammatory reaction The 
lymphoid bodies were not enlarged, and there vvas no notable 
cellular infiltration Bacteria were not found in the substance 
of the intestine, although numerous rod forms were dis¬ 
cerned on the mucosa The colon showed considerable fibrosis 
m the submucous layer and a certain amount of cellular inhl- 
tration into the mucosa, with atrophy of the glandular ele¬ 
ments In one location the mucosa had disappeared oyer a 
small area, leaving a base made up of fibrous tissue ^^ke J 
infiltrated by lymphocysts and other mononuclear 
There vvas some fibrosis of the underlying coats but "o 
cytic reaction Here again, micro-organisms were not demon 
stnited in the tissue The blood vessels appeared norma, 
and their walls did not contain bacteria 

The mesenteric lymph nodes, although 
show disease either grossly or ms of 

phatics were not thickened or infla^med normal 

somewhat pale and firm, and showed no 


cyaiicuSi Ann 


1916 


average size, somewhat pale ana .in.., n,zed 

markings on section Cloudy swelkng was 
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onl> microscopicallj, and or^n.snis 

marked congestion Tho pancre 

the kndne>s ncrc normal . tj^^ough the diaphragm 

The thoraac f' not shou cou.ohdatio^ 

The lung was pale and ftnttj- obser\cd under 

although a mild some degenerative atrophe 

the microscope ^he hrart replacement The 

of the muscle „ the orga 


COMMENT 

This patient show 

nc^r, and cniaeiation pyoc\aiteus to account 

IS only an ^\hich w'oiild seem to have 

1 here was severe Stomatitis 

of the muscle fibers with ‘ the organ was the pain «» sW'f,"®"''to this condition It 

'itTrci. ?;^Zc'."irr “t,.‘nouS 

Sa“ SS«» 

^vas not present observations m other cases of the couM well slomacli and 

dis'^'TKtholo^ jZ 

fe^tonral surface vvas n^".y ^ Bmker! would’ suggest that *e mfectm^of Aese 

ussues were not mvaded ^emic nesses v^^^ occurred later m the course o the 

S;S. ^e agon^al stage or even 

'^^.Hii; ba^-d^d P^^^hrSness and emaciation, which extended over 

It wM a surface mf ..n^erstand bow such an infection months, may well have been due to the absorption 

of toxins from the digestive tract 

There is no evidence in the case of generahzaUon ot 
the infection Blood culture during hte_w^^ 


such an mfecuon 

Cmns m the mouth - 

SiTe’ from Ze few s^H *" the infectton Blood culture during lite w^ 

mto the substance of the bowel It see^ to be general y u^e miect of 

admitted that Bacillus Pyocyancus^ at aU The jeemsh viels oJ“sphere as reported bv Freeman and others 

reacuon, and "j ^ probabl} due to ordinary The infection of the hand ma> be assumed to liave come 

black of die m the specific pigment ^ contact with the mouth, especmll> Since the righ 

haild was more severed affected than the le t. but it 
does not so easily explain the derrnatms ^ 

or the lack of it about the anus As was noted above, 
the bile did not contain Bacillus pyocyaneus 

The hypomotihty ol the stomach and intestine, which 
I_^.1_firmifi/vant" rliniCJl) ODSGrVHtlOn SIlCl 


Wrjrt nf the oentoneai coai was yi^juau^ 

Sistiortem d^oraposition rather *an to 
manufactured by the bac. lus This ^ ^ 

noted, IS manufactured onl> under aerobic conditions wnue 
those of the intestinal canal are anaerobic 


- Thp hvnomotihtv ot the Stomach ana imesnne, vviui-i 

When the drM cultures of “urn .vas perhaps the most Significant -l^ni^l obseraahon and 

tongue and pbairmx the mucous membrane which really led to operation, may well hav e been due to 

sloughed off in ^ P^'£J blood agar plates gave ^he action Ot the toxin on the peripheral sympaAetic 

Tea'™4raistmp^^ nervous system Barker’s finding of pa^ysis oi 

ciCes'^rl ^^e tonsds! around the teeth the Up of the ^tnooth muscle m organs infected with Bacillus 
we and the pharynx all gave similar results Occasionally ^ ,S ,er> suggestive Since it is improbable 

a sSiylococcus or a streptococcus was encountered. Ident.ral ^he toxin is absorbed through healtlvy mucosa, the 

results were reported on five different occasions To rule out the ^^^11 have suffered trom the absorption of 

possibility of yeast infection with secon^rj evasion of through other raw surfaces, as in the mouth and 

lus pyocyaneus cultures were attempted on tartaric acid gl 5 j^OW little Ot the relative sensifave- 

cose medium on two occasions, but with negative results In rectum^ __ „r trv thie 

order to assure ourselves that the mfertion was not mere 
surface contamination the gum vvas anestheUzed and sterilized 
bv pamUng it with a 5 per cent phenol (carbolic aad) soli^ 
s wTJc introduced, into the tissues broin 


b% painting it with a 5 per cent pnenoi 

Uon^d a Pasteur pipet vvas mtroduced into the tissues From 
the drop of fluid obtamed, many colonies of piocyaneus and 
a few of indifferent diplococcus were obtained Similar pre¬ 
cautions were observed m obtaimng serum from the cntaneoiw 
lesions, hut here again. Bacillus pyocyaneus predomiated 
wntb an occasional colony of Staphylococcus albus CMtures 
of the mucosa of the appendix were posiUve for Bacillus 
pyocyaneus, and streptococci although especi^ly sought were 
not found. From the gallbladder only Baciiliis coh was 
cultivated. The stool was positive for Bacillus pyocyaneus on 
two occasions, and a culture for yeast tailed to grow 

Finally, at necropsy Bacillus pyocyaneus was obtained from 
the scrapings ot the stomach, mtestine and colon from the 
interior cava and from the lung The operative wound was 
not infected. 


toxms through other raw surtaces, as m tne mourn auu 
rectum Since we know little ot the relative sensitive¬ 
ness of various parts of the ahmentary canal to this 
paralyzmg toxin, we cannot make this statement 
absolute 

The difficulty in diagnosis in this case was due to the 
fact that the symptoms of disease had become estabhshed 
before marked evidence of pyocyaneus infection vvas 
accumulated, and also to the disinclination to attribute 
so senous a condition to an organism that usually plays 
only a secondary' role. 

The Ana of Education —Education is the preparation for 
life It IS a large and a noble part of hie itself, and yet it 
finds Its particular aim and purpose m the preparation for the 
life which IS to come when the happy school days are over 
Hence the purpose of education is to make the boy and girl 
willing and able to help m the realization of ideal values — 
ilunsterberg Psychology and the Teacher, p 65 
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Danish joclumbrm, and the German product jodiom 
hpmdd° comparable m every way mix 

French preparation of iodized vege- 
table oil which contains 40 per cent of iodine It is 
this high percentage which renders it particularly favor- 
ab e as an opaque substance to the roentgen rays The 
iodine IS said to be in chemical combination with the oil 
which combination breaks up slowly once the oil is in 

It is a matter of common observation i ^ fairly stable Its use in the 

of a new therapeutic or diagnostic mpTcnrA * diagnosis of diseases of the bronchopulmonary system 

ncco„,pa„.ed by Lha ™vtT:Shus~. “Lor S.card >1922 

that Its field of acceptance and application early becomes 
extended beyond limits that are warranted by knowl¬ 
edge of Its potential advantages or drawbacks—a 
nowledge whicii at first is inevitably incomplete 
-And It IS not otherwise with the procedure indicated 
m the title of this paper The truth of this reflection is 

being padually attested in the rapidly increasing vol- --- ..o uuuugu me 

time ot the literature on this subject One of us,^ for upper respiratory tract, infective matenal may become 
instance, has already published two papers on the use more or less adherent to the oil and thereby be trans- 
ot lipiodol, in the first of which his attitude was unre- ported to the deeper pulmonary tissues Hence it is 
servedly favorable, while in the second, with larger 
experience, he urged caution in cases of tuberculosis 
In the main, the articles hitherto published - emphasize 
the advantages of the method, though of late an occa¬ 
sional note of warning indicating one danger or another 

is sounded ^ But rarely is any reason given for the with lipiodol and then with Baallns coh, Sir°eptococc\is 
conclusion arrived at, and still more seldom are cases hemolyiicus and Staphylococcus aureus After incuba- 
illustrative of the complications mentioned reported tion it was found that the organisms were growing in 
At the outset it should be made quite clear that while proximity to the globules of oil, and an inbbitory 

we propose calling attention to the possible dangers of action was not observed He also exposed the oil to 
introducing an iodized oil into the tracheobronchial 
system, we are, nevertheless, firmly convinced of its 
great value as a diagnostic procedure, and this paper 
signifies no more than a note of warning To ju%e 
from the general experience, including our own, the 
conclusion seems justified that the method is on the 
whole a safe one But the unfavorable and even fatal 
complications already at hand, though few in number, 
are sufficient to warrant a close analysis of the various 
causes of possible trouble, in the hope of establishing 
definite contraindications to the use of the method 
With these reservations, and without any desire to min¬ 
imize the undoubted value of an excellent diagnostic 
means, we may now proceed to summarize the possible 
dangers of the procedure 

Though we intend to discuss primarily the particular 
oil going under the trade name of lipiodol, our remarks 


BACTERIOLOGY 
Forestier^ states, without ating any proof, that 
hpiodol IS antiseptic If this is the case, the belief might 
arise that no danger of infection would exist from any 
infective material which might be earned into the 
tracheobronchial tree at the time of the introduction 
of the oil It is obvious that, in its passage through the 


necessary to know whether or not this danger of infec¬ 
tion might be averted by any antiseptic action of 
lipiodol Itself 

In order to determine whether or not the oil has any 
antiseptic action, Neuswanger ® smeared agar plates 


the air for months and did not note evidence of decom¬ 
position, or colonies of bacteria or fungi He concluded 
that 40 per cent iodized oil does not have marked 
bactenadal or bacteriostatic properties 

With the same object in view, the following quali¬ 
tative experiments were undertaken by one of us 
(ALB) 

Experiment 1 —Three cubic centimeters of lipiodol was 
mixed with an equal quantity of thick tenacious sputum taken 
from a patient with bronchiectasis, by drawing the matenal 
back and fortli into a small glass syringe, until a mixture 
was obtamed resembling a lather, the oil bemg in a fine state 
of subdivision and the sputum in very mtimate contact with 
it This \vas kept at room temperature for forty-eight hours 
and then streaked on various culture mediums and incubated 
A luxuriant growth was obtained, including pseudodiphtlie- 
roids, pneumococci, staphylococci and Micrococcus calarrhalis 

Experiment 2—Equal quantities of sputum and lipiodol 
were placed without mixing in a glass container, where they 
separated into layers This was kept at room temperature for 


are applicable to any iodized oil at present on the - ,. . . . j 

market, all of which, although varying in the oil com- eighteen days, by which time 

ponent, ha ve practically the same iodine content The J°bult of oil being discernible This ivas' 

~~ ” T ,, I ,, then plated and incubated, and here likewise a profuse 

.n kbercu)of,sYy‘^L^pfodo^Ime^^^^^ growth of Organisms, including pseudodiphtheroids short 

(Oct) 1925, Value of Iodized Oil, Forty^Per Cent, by the Bronchoscopic StreptOCOCa, and Stciphylococcus aureus, were obtaineo 

Therefore we believe that no trust can be placed in 
any presumed antiseptic action of lipiodol, and we wisi 
to point out especially that any organisms earned down 
with the lipiodol from the buccal cavity or tracheo¬ 
bronchial tree into the alveoli may remain an actne 
source of infection Moreover, it is conceivable that 


Meth^, Arch Surg 14 206 (Jan ) 1927 , ,, , , - r, a i 

2 Forestier J, and Sicard, T A General of RadiMogic 

Exploration with Iodized 0.1, Bull et mim Soc <1 hop de Pans 

Aft 463 (March) 1922 Sergent, Emile, and Cottenot, P me Kaai 
ologic Examination of the Respiratory Organs -Altor I“f/atrachMl Injec 
lion of Lipiodol, J de radio! et d’electrol 7 441 448 (Ort ) 1923 
&veicar J and breuschuch, F Iodized 0.1 in D.a^os.s of Broueh.ec 
rks ilk cesk 64 568 571 (Jan 3) 1925 Buggies, H E, and 
Bo an ft Lipiodol in the Diaenosis of Chest Disease, 

M?d 33 1280 (Oct ) 1925 Nather, K , and Sgalitzer, M The Deglu 
tition Method m Bronchial Skiagraphy, Zentralbl f Chir 6- 1534 

ForesUer, J Roentgenologic Exploration of the Bronch^ 

with ^R'‘’‘“itve3t^aUon°s®of^ETonchial^Affections by Mcm of 

and von_Magnu3, 1C L. uodon. Acta med Scandinav 
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will. ------ - Investigations of KToncbial Aneccions oy ii. 

and von Maenus, K and L. iiodol), Acta med Set 

If 192 ^ BaUon, D H Lipiouol in the Diagnosis of I 

'^^rifl'esions by tL^ronchoscopic Method, Arch 
pulmonary Lesio p E , and Moneneff, A M B 

UsVo/Dp'oJoI in the iXiosis of Bronchiectasis, Brit M J . 
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reMined hpiodol may act as a plug and imprison 
organisms m the aheoh until the} causc haini 

ELIMIN VTIOV AND ABSORPTIOV 

Generallj, a large percentage of the oil introduced is 
coiMted up and either expectorated or swallowed 
That uhich is expectorated is no longer ot interest, but 
that uhich is s\%allowed ma> be rapidh absorbed and 
become a danger to the patient through iodine poisoii- 
in'T*' Howe\er, the great majontN ot reported cai>es 
of iodii>m have presented very mild sjmptoms, and 
Ballon^ did not observe this complication m fittv 
consecutive cases in which hpiodol was injected 

The fate of that portion remaining m the lungs is 
alw av s more or less uncertain Absorption through the 
alveoh does occur In expenments on cats, we found 
the oil present in a minute state of subdivision in manv’ 
of the tissue elements that make up the pulmonary 
structure—even in the cartilage of the smaller bronchi 
This was noted m sections of lung, stained with schar- 
lach R, taken from animals that liad been injected 
intratra’cheall) with hpiodol some weeks previously 
Thus, It is obvious that the oil is absorbed from the 
bronchial and alveolar lumina The mechanism of this 
process of absorption is not fully understood How¬ 
ever, the recent work of Roger and Binet" may throw 
some light on the subject They believe tliat the lung 
IS not merely a membrane for filtering gases, but has 
besides an internal digestive power—a function that is 
most stnkinglj exhibited in its action on fats They 
worked with intravenously injected oils, found the oil 
altered during its passage through the lung, and believe 
that the fat is split up by a true intravascular digestion 
in which oxidation plays the most important role But 
they worked wnth the oil on the blood vessel side of 
the air-capillarv membrane, while we are dealing with 
oil on the air side of this system, and therefore we 
cannot be sure that this is the mechanism by means 
of which the oil is absorbed Besides, we are consider¬ 
ing the absorption from a possibly diseased portion of 
the lung in which it is quite probable that any such 
supposed metabolic function would be at least dimin¬ 
ished and possibly altered Ballon ^ and others have 
observed, by repeated roentgen-ray exarmnations in 
those cases in which they were deahng with dilated 
bronchi or other pathologic lesions, especially cavities, 
that the oil resisted absorption longer than in cases in 
which pulmonary disease was absent Moreover, if the 
alveolus is even partially filled with hpiodol, the supply 
of oxygen must certainly be dimimshed, and as oxy'- 
genation is the basis of their explanation of the process, 
this function must surely be interfered with and at any 
rate slowed Therefore, because of the mildness of the 
cases of lodisra reported in the literature, their rarity 
and the slow rate of absorption through the lung, which 
becomes more marked the greater the extent of the dis¬ 
ease process, we believe that the danger of loclism is not 
of great importance unless the iodine tolerance of the 
indiv idual is abnormally low 

However, by one process or another, some at least 
of the hpiodol is absorbed and is ehminated, mainly 
in the unne After an intratracheal injection of 20 cc 
of hpiodol, the daily elimmation of iodine dunng the 
first two weeks is about 0 02 Gm (Forestier) '’it is 
nevertheless important to remember that the elimina- 
tion from the lung does not proceed at a fixed rate m 
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all cases In tins respect we have noted cases m which 
the hpiodol shadow by roentgen ray showed up to 
iiftcui months, thoiigli m tlic majority of cases the 
shadows persist tor only a tew weeks 

DAXGEUS IXCIDCXT TO TECIIXIC OF IXTRODUCTIOV 

riierc arc several methods of injecting the oil into 
the pulmonary tree, it may be done bv the transtho¬ 
racic, transglottic, intraglottic or intercricothyroid, the 
dtglniitioii and the broiichoscopic routes Dangers 
exist in them all, taken as a group or taken separately 
The first is necessarily limited m its field of application, 
since It presupposes a fistula through which the oil is 
introduced In the second, a tube is introduced through 
the mouth into the ujiper jiart of the trachea and the 
oil IS injected through it In the procedure of injection 
by the intercricothyroid route, the oil is injected 
through a needle directlv into the trachea through the 
neck The deglutition method requires the least instru¬ 
mentation, the oil being allowed to flow by gravity, along 
the posterior pharyngeal wall and into tlie trachea The 
broiichoscopic method consists of the usual introduction 
of a bronchoscope, through wdnch the oil is then injected 
directly' into the trachea or larger bronchi 

Practically all methods involve the use of some anes¬ 
thetic, either local or general, and dius the risk of the 
anestliesia itself must be borne in mind If the oil is 
injected through a bronchoscope, tlie dangers of bron¬ 
choscopy are added, as well as the extra strain on the 
patient of this procedure itself, which, in debilitated 
cases, becomes a particularly important consideration 
fhe injection by the intercricothyroid route, with the 
use of syringe and needle, carnes with it the risk of 
local sepsis, a false passage, and laryngeal edema ^ 
Armand-Dehlle ® especially emphasized the ease with 
which one may entirely miss the trachea and inject the 
peritracheal tissues in children And Boidin reported 
a case of acute edema ot the larymx The deglutition 
method is perhaps the satest, but its field of application 
IS partially restricted by manipulative difficulties and 
the need of complete cooperation on the part of the 
patient Here, moreover, there is the possibility of 
considerable quantities of the oil reaching the stomach 

In our own senes of cases the injection has been 
made in nearly all by the bronchoscopic method, and 
they have all been done by Dr David Ballon of the 
Department of Otolaryngology in the Roy'al Victoria 
Hospital, to whose skilful help we are indebted We 
agree with the attitude he has adopted that at least tlie 
first injection of the oil should be done by the bron¬ 
choscopic method, for the reason that this is the only 
method which can yield a satisfactory and direct visual 
exaimnation of the injected field The reader is 
referred to Dr Ballon’s papers for a fuU statement in 
this respect Later injections may very' well be done 
by the indirect transglottic method, aided by proner 
postunng The n^ults of this method have been satis- 

b^th^fir^T the information afforded 

by the fir^t bronchoscopic exanimation 


6 Lugcr Wien Um. VV'chmchr 1923 Xo 
lUm- W clinschr 33 1925 

7 Roger C. H , and Binet, L. 
poumon Ret d. med. 43 1 1923 


IXFLUEXCE OF COPGH 
Most observ'ers“ Iiave noted that patients 
tendency to cough dunng and follow in 


i5J>'“‘^^‘““°of''Se°°Brondio-pXoi,r)“sys™'’'bv®ir^ Radiographic 

Edinburgh il J 33 269 (ilay) 19^6 by Jteaus of Lfpiodol 


have a 
an injection 


P la? Landau 
Recherchei sur La physiologic du 


i? Eld" (footnote 

^ J JL Sc 170^^7-taso ^ Lipiodol m Xeurosurgery 
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and mou4 or may caiL^^a^ sSinTUect theTlock^ 


the block With diffusely scattered plugs, no mean 
portion of the lung may be deprived of its normal 

float nn”m ^he hpiodol is known to- 

float on top of sputum and since it may block a smaller 


< , , ' - —j 1 . splashing v.ih,\_l 

whereby the oil is thrown from one lobe to another 
and across the bifui cation to the other side, or from 
base to apex Anieuille saw tins happening under 

the screen Ballon concluded from studies of the bronrhn-; ‘th^ .smaner 

act of coughing that during a spasm of cou'hing the itsdf act a. an f 

;!retJer.„s rz'zizsS'r 

tions are important to appreciate in the knowledge 
of bronchogenic metastatic affections m suppurative 
conditions, cancer, tuberculosis, and so forth ” 

It IS obvious that one introduces 


- a real foreign 

body into the tracheobronchial tree when one injects 
hpiodol ^ The mtchanisms involved in the removal 
of such a foreign body are several, chiefly, of course, 
the cough reflex, then the action of the cilia, and finally 
actual peristaltic movements of the tracheobronchial 
tree These may all be abolished temporarily by anes¬ 
thesia, thus allowing easier penetration of the oil 
However, cough reflexes have not been noted in rami¬ 
fications finer than bronchi of the second order This 
fact explains in part the observation that some of the 
oil remains in the lung—it has penetrated beyond the 
zone where it produces a cough reflex Another factor 
is that in diseased bronchi one must expect diminution 


aturally greatest when the oil comes 
to rest in an area where the cough reflex is diminished 
or absent Farther on, we report cases from the litera- 
tiire and of our own illustrating this possibility It is 
obvious that this must be considered before subjecting 
persons with widespread pulmonary involvement to this 
possibility of respiratory embarrassment or retention 
of toxic material 


DANGERS OF ITS ASSUMED THERAPEUTIC ACTION 
The hope has been expressed that a beneficial thera¬ 
peutic action may be expected to follow the intrabron- 
chial injection of hpiodol This action is believed to 
be due to the local iodine effect, and encouraging 
results, consisting in a decrease m the quantity of 
sputum over a period of several weeks or even months, 
have been noted m cases of bronchiectasis and lung cav¬ 
itation, although case reports have not been presented 
At present, a certain proportion of the injections of 


or absence of peristalsis, of ciliary action and of cough ^ipiodol are earned out on tuberculous patients Now, 
... ... .... although iodine m one form or another has been given 

for many years for various types of tuberculosis, espe¬ 
cially surgical tuberculosis, and with apparent good 
effect, It has also been pointed out^^ that harm has 
been done by its administration And particularly in 
pulmonary tuberculosis are we warned against the con¬ 
gestive action of iodine Iodine is recognized as a 
stimulant to the tubercle, somewhat similar m action 
to tuberculin, and it is said that it may cause a lighting 
up of a quiescent tuberculous process or an exacerba¬ 
tion of a slow-going infection Moreover, lodme pro¬ 
duces a congestion of respiratory raucous membrane 
Lord states that “the internal administration of 
iodides may cause toxic symptoms, spoken of as lodism 
and most often manifested as a catarrh of the upper 
parts of the tract, but at times with involvement of 
the lower passages and bronchi ” Consequently, the 
possible danger, however slight, of adding an acute 
congestive condition to the already existing pathologic 
process should be remembered At least, it would be 
a good precaution to determine the iodine tolerance of 
the patient before the administration of an iodized oil 
Nevertheless, one may be allowed to think that in prop¬ 
erly regpilated doses it may be of benefit in the same 
manner as in graded doses of tuberculin But it is 
clearly impossible to regulate the dose, for, as pointed 
out above, it is always problematic how much of the 
iodized oil given is retained by the lungs, what the ra e 
of absorption is from the particular locality in wliu:n 
the oil comes to rest, over how long a period absorp¬ 
tion may occur m the individual case, how much is 
coughed up and expectorated, and what portion ot a 
IS swallowed Thus, it would seem to be practo^y 
impossible to administer iodine in a scienti c 
by the intrabronchial route for therapeutic purp 


reflexes, whereby the retention of the oil is still further 
aided 

The actual depth and range of penetration of the oil 
depend on the foregoing factors, on the position of the 
patient, on gravity, on the patency of the particular 
bronchus concerned, and on the cough itself We have 
demonstrated, in experiments as yet unpublished, that 
this is more extensive when there is a block to the exit 
of the oil in the larger bronchi or the trachea Such 
a block may readily occur as the result of a plug of 
tenacious mucus or a reflex spasm of the glottis, whence 
the question arises whether or not, in a particular case, 
one should take the risk of spreading a disease process 
by cough which one knows the examination with 
lipiodol IS likely to induce 

MECHANICAL OBSTRUCTION TO ALVEOLAR 
RESPIRATION 

It has been stated “ that the normal tracheobionchial 
tree can hold 5,000 cc of air, and that therefore the 
40 cc of hpiodol which may be injected is in com¬ 
parison an infinitely small amount, so small as to be 
without real danger 

We wish to draw attention, however, to the fact that 
in pathologic cases it is not unusual for this capacity 
to be diminished by as much as 50 per cent Moreover, 
the injected oil does not merely prevent aeration of 
that portion of the alveolar surface with which it is 
m immediate contact, it may also act as a plug and 
thus prevent air from entering a considerable area of 

12 Remberg, S A Roentgen Ray Studies on ^e P^ysiolo^ and 
Pathology of the Trachcobrpnchial Tree, Bnt J 

CDcc) 1925 Ameuille Injection tranapanetale de dans “unc 

caverue ptilmonaire, production 

broncbique, Bull et mem Soc m^d d hop de Pans 4S 791, 

Singer, J J, ^Pj®^’54^nan) 

Roentgen Ray Study of Bronchiectasis, Am J Roentgenol 15 54 (Ja ) 

^^14 Lemon, W S Aspiration—Expenmental Study, Arch Surg, 

‘“'■5 »|° Sr”.*' '<£»•“ fi' 

Presse med 33 500 (April lh\ 1925 
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The potential dangers of the administration of an 
iodized oil (hpiodol) into the traclicobronchial tree from 
the time its administration is begun until its hnal com¬ 
plete elimination from the body may be tabulated thus 
L \dministraUon It has been pointed out that cadi method 
of administration has, besides its resiK-etne manipulative and 
technical difficulties, certain potential dangers 

(a) The danger accompanjmg the anesthetic used, whether 

local or general _ . , , 

(!)■) The possibility of local sepsis, larjmgeal edema or a 
false passage, in such a method as the mtercricotli> roid route 

(c) The dangers accompan>ing an> bronchoscopic cxami- 
nauon when such a procedure is the method emplo>ed 

(d) The possibility of large quantities of oil reaching the 
stomach, especialh m the deglutition method. 

II The Transport of Infective lilalcrial from the ilouth 
or Larynx b> the Oil into the Lung Alveoh Tins danger 
IS more obvious though probably rare Out if such intcctive 
matenal is earned m ive believe that an antiseptic action can¬ 
not be expected from hpiodol 

IIL Cough The introduction of hpiodol—a foreign sub¬ 
stance—into the tracheobronchial tree generallj e-xates cough 
both at the time of its administration and after it has reached 
the bronchi of the second order This cough maj m turn 
(a) Be the means of activ-ating the pathologic process 
already present m the lungs 

(i?) Bnng about tlie spread of the hpiodol carrying with 
it mfected material mto healthj alveolg and so cause the rapid 
development of a bronchopneumonia 

rV Mechanical Factors Acting as a foreign substance m 
the lungs the oil roa> 

(n) Produce cough (vide supra) 

(b) Brmg about a degree of reduction of the vital capacitj 
bv Its action as a plug, sufficient to produce more or less 
respiratory embarrassment, 

(c) By tins plugging action, and because it floats, cause tlie 
retention and possible absorption of purulent secretions both 
in dilated bronchi and in alveolu 

(d) Through stasis in that portion of the bronchial tree 
distal to the block, prepare that ground for the development 
of a fresh mfective process 

V Drug Factor Since it is impossible to regulate the 
dosage of iodine admmistered by the intrabronchial route, 
either as to amount or rapidity and duration of absorption, 
such a procedure is not only irrational on the basis of scientific 
therapeusis but 

(а) Subjects the patients to the possibility of lodism 

(б) In tuberculous patients may actually bnng about a 
sensitization effect with activation of qmescent disease. 

(c) Allow the possibility of adding an acute process of the 
respiratory tract to the already present pathologic process 
either from lodism or from the usual congestive action of 
iodine or from the projection of mfected sputum through 
coughmg mto healthy portions of lung 


rcijort a latal case due to local sepsis developing into a 
nhltginoii of the neck The possibility of missing the 
trachea and injecting the peritracheal tissues is men¬ 
tioned by Armand-Delille," vvdio especnlly emphasized 
the ease vvilli which this mav occur m cinldren 
Boidm has reported a case of acute edema of the 
larvnx, and James" a case of alarming respiratory 
difficulty developing within one hour after injection, 
as a result ot nifiltrit-on of the tissues below the aryte¬ 
noids Ballon^ and Guy and Elder* mention these 
complications, and the latter also state that hemoptysis, 
temporary pain, hoarseness and dv'sphagia are fairly 
common sequelae of this method Forcstier * states 
that after this method he has observed one case of 
edema of tlie epiglottis following an accidental injection 
into the cellular tissue of the neck, that there may he 
a little expectoration of blood coming from the wound, 
which he considers not important, and that at the site 
of the needle puncture a small superficial abscess may 
occur or there may be a transitory subcutaneous 
eniphvsema Moncrieff=* reports one case in which 
symptoms suggesting asphvxia occurred, but m which 
the pulse remained normal and the child recovered One 
fatal case is reported by Ballon* m which be believed 
the cause of death to be an acute dilatation 
of the heart This accident occurred in the medical 
serv'ice of the Royal \ ictona Hospital, the injection 
being earned out by Dr Ballon according to the bron¬ 
choscopic method The patient was acutely ill at the 
time of tlie examination, and died without warning 
before the procedure was completed Necropsy showed 
an acute pneumonic phthisis in one lung and an unre¬ 
solved pneumonia in the other, but did not reveal a 
primary cause of sudden death The question therefore 
arises here as to whether the bronchoscope itself did not 
initiate a pulmonary reflex of tlie unexplained type 
which IS known to be a cause of sudden death Cocaine 
poisoning was also considered possible 

Of actual pulmonary complications, Lenk and 
Hashnger noted a so-called foreign body pneumonia 
m a case m which hpiodol had been injected for bron¬ 
chography and had “remained too long ” The develop¬ 
ment of a lobular pneumoma, occurnng twelve hours 
after mjection in a case of stationary tuberculosis m 
which 4 cc of hpiodol was introduced intratracheally 
for bronchography, is reported by Lichtvvitz^* How¬ 
ever, in neither of these cases was the end-result noted 
Quite recently a fatality occurred following hpiodol 
injection in the medical service of tlie Royal Victona 
Hospital 


REPORTS FROit THE LITERATURE 

Having enumerated the possible complications which 
might occur after the intratracheal injection, it is only 


H D, a man, aged 36, m the service of Dr Mason, vvas 
admitted with a general low grade sepsis, chronic bronchitis 
with cavitation, general glandular enlargement, a derraaUtis 
multiformis and an infective process of the upper respiratory 


fair to state that, while examples of many of these ooten- ^”'4 mouth vvbich was considered to be the pnmary focus 
tial dangers are mentioned or warned against by other H„nn^ infection. .^1 of this had cleared up markedly 

a„tho,s,%ome of fcm are preaented oThyooSro 



literature has been most favorable, though it is to be 
noted that more recently articles have appeared citino- 
cases in which some complicaUon has arisen, or warning 
against the use of the oil in certain types of cases 
Thus, considering the dangers in the order in which 
they are tabulated, we find that following injection by 
the mtercncotbyroid method Leroux and Bouchet** 




performed by Dr Ballon by the’tmnsglottic metSd coSed 

Is « 

Bronchiectasu fent, M J 2:7 01 %Diagnosis o£ 
^ Lfch^iti, O Wien. Um. Wclm^r 
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considerable fiJJjiig of the normal left upper lobe by the oil, 
presumably forced there by cough Within twenty-four hours 
in/o o ^ bpiodol injection, the temperature had risen to 
103 8 h , the pulse to 140, and the respirations to 30 The 
fol owing day the temperature reached 1041, the pulse 145 
and the respirations 32, and there was evidence of extension 
upward of the area of loud breath sounds, with loud crackles 
III the lower left lung The note on the following day states 
that the pneumonic process in the left lower lung was pro¬ 
gressing to the upper part of that lung The next day, five 
days after the administration of the oil, the patient died The 
anatomic diagnosis from the autopsy report was lobar 
pneumonia, left, pulmonary tuberculosis, right apex, with 
caiitation, fibrinous pleurisy, bilateral 

In other words, this was a case of subacute sepsis 
iinolvmg the respiratory tract, m which the adminis¬ 
tration of lipiodol provoked an acute pneumonic process 
from which the patient died, again illustrating the dan¬ 
ger of spreading an infection by means of the intro¬ 
duction of iodized oil into the tracheobronchial tree 

The possibility and occasional occurrence of lodism 
has been noted Landau * warns against this danger, 
while Boidin urges the precaution of first estimating 
the iodine tolerance of the patient, although Mpiler and 
von itlagnus ^ ha\e noted only very mild manifestations 
of this complication Lorey,=® in a series of twelve 
injections, observed only one case of lodism, which 
presented symptoms for two days However, Luger" 
reports one case and Landau ° two cases of mild lodism 
following lipiodol injection for bronchography m which 
some of the oil went into the stomach Forestier^ 
states that this lodism is transitory and that it occurs 
after the injection of large doses when an important 
part of the lipiodol has been swallowed 

Others have warned against the intratracheal injec¬ 
tion of lipiodol in certain conditions Thus, Sergent 
advises against its use in tuberculous cases showing 
hemorrhage or congestive attacks, or in suppurative 
bronchorrhea with fever Forestier^ gives as contra¬ 
indications (a) hemoptysis, in which be advises wait¬ 
ing a few days after its termination before making 
an injection, (6) febrile tuberculous patients, and 
(c) cases of anaerobic infection of the respiratory tract 
or pulmonary gangrene, in which the intercricothyroid 
method should be avoided Armand-Delille and 
Aloncrieff^ state that patients with frank tuberculosis 
should not be submitted to this method because of the 
danger of the congestive action of iodine Iglauer*® 
does not believe that the procedure is contraindicated 
in tuberculosis, but warns against its use in hyper¬ 
pyrexia and cachexia Landau * finds the method sat¬ 
isfactory but says that the question of lodism and 
resorption is left to the future to decide And Sicard 
fears unnamed complications if doses of more than 
40 cc of lipiodol are injected Forestier ® also men¬ 
tions that other observers have noticed a rise in tem¬ 
perature of 1 degree following the injection, but he 
believes that this occurs more often in consumptive 
patients, while Mjtller and von Magnus,® in a series 
of twenty-three cases, note no unfavorable reactions 
“in most cases,” and m an isolated case a rise in tem¬ 
perature to 38 C Grady concludes that the possi- 

26 Lorey The Value of Contrast Medium in the Bronchi the 
Demonstration of Bronchiectasis, Fortschr a d Geb d Roentgenstrablen 

33 58, 1925 . . . „ 

27 In discussion on Giraud and de Reynier 
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primi parTa Vethode de Foralanmr^ au mo^n d'.njecUons .nt« 
Thuile lodee, Bull et mem Soc med d hop de Pans 

^ Maue^° Samuel^^ Use of Injected Iodized Oil m the Roentgen Bay 

Dialnost of' ll^yngeal Trach^l and Bronchopulmonary Condition,, 

^ 90 Grady W Tie^Defflonstration of the Bronchial Tree by Ae 
iJLrSi InieSnons of LipiCdol. Am J Roentgenol 15 65 (Jan) 
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bihty of harm from this procedure is slight but 
rannot be dismissed from consideration Singer and 
Graham» advise against the use of lipiodol m cases 
of bronchiectasis as it is apt to cause foreign body 
complications, such as local inflammatory reactions 
retention of infectious material, or mechanical reduc¬ 
tion of the vital capacity 

REORT OF ADDITIONAL CASES 

The following cases further demonstrate clinically 
some of the possible dangers of lipiodol 

Case 1 Mrs D S, aged 27, was first definitely diagnosed 
as having tuberculosis, Aug- 25, 1924 The following two 
years were spent in rest cures at various sanatoriums and at 
home, where she did light work This was followed by a 
SIX months sojourn at Greenwood Mountain Sanatorium, 
Portland, Maine, from which institution she was admitted, 
March 10, 1926, to the Royal Victoria Hospital as a possible 
case for thoracic surgery Her temperature at Greenwood 
ranged from 99 to 100 F She was found on examination to 
be pale and slightly emaciated, though able to ivalk about the 
ward, and she did not show cyanosis The temperature was 
986 F , the pulse, 86, respirations, 20, there was 3 ounces of 
sputum daily, which was positive for tubercle baalh Clini¬ 
cally there was evidence of bilateral pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In the right lung the disease was old, with much fibrosis, 
adhesions and bronchiectatic small cavities There was a sug¬ 
gestion of more recent and probably active infection at the 
hilum of the left lung, which was otherwise essentially free 
from disease. The cardiovascular, neuromuscular and genito¬ 
urinary systems were essentially normal The day after 
admission, March 11, a lipiodol injection by the bronchoscopic 
method, with 20 cc of the oil, was performed by Dr Ballon. 
Bronchiectasis of the right lung was noted by Dr Ballon, 
and a considerable quantity of tenacious mucopus, blood 
stained and without odor, was aspirated, which on smear 
showed numerous tubercle bacilli The patient coughed con¬ 
siderably after the injection The temperature began to rise 
immediately after the injection, and by the following day had 
reached 103 F, with respirations raised to 25 and a pulse of 
124 On the following days the temperature ranged between 
99 and 103 with a slight downward tendency, and March 17, 
a dull area was noted at the left base On auscultation the 
voice and breath sounds were diminished here A few moist 
rales were heard in front at the apex and posteriorly just 
above the angle of the scapula An impaired percussion note 
was not obtained here The patient had come to the hospital 
with thoracoplasty in view Her good lung, the left, was 
clearly too uncertain for that Nevertheless, it was considered 
that her condition warranted a phrenicotomy, so that an exere- 
sis of the right phrenic nerve was done on the followmg day 
After this her condition remained the same as regards tem¬ 
perature, pulse and respiration range, although she became 
continually weaker The area of dulness at the left base 
became more pronounced, breathing \vas more rapid and 
labored, and the sputum was slightly blood-tinged March A 
the diagnosis of pneumonia at the left base was confiraed, 
and the following day the patient died The anatomic obser¬ 
vations at autopsy were tuberculosis (ulcerative and fibroid J 
with cavity formation m the nght lung, recent tuberculous 
bronchopneumonia m the left lower lobe, recent rig 
phrenicotomy, cloudy, swelling of the kidneys, productive 
pleurisy—hydrothorax in the left pleura 

This case is presented to show that although m this 
particular instance death cannot be positivdy ascribed 
to the injection of lipiodol, nevertheless this 
immediate cause of a severe reaction on he part o 
the individual, as shown by the early and susta ne^ 
rise m pulse, respiration and temperature, along J* 
the increase in the physical signs noted Tv o 
points are of importance, first, that this 
occurred in a patient with an already 
pulmonary process, and, second, P 

observed to cough considerably following th 
which was probably the means of spreading mteci 
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already present into healthy or shghtlj invoKed fields 
Moreover, the examination of the roentgenogram taken 
about lialf an hour after the injection, repr^uced in 
the accompanjing illustration, is of interest From our 
point of yiew it shows the marked degree of fibrosis 
of the nglit lung, and hence an important decrease in 
the Mtal capacity of the patient, which function is m 
all probability further mipaired by the widespread 
infiltration of tlie left lung with the lipiodol acting, as 
suggested above, as innumerable plugs of the smaller 
bronchioles 

Case 2— Miss B L, aged 28, suffering from 
tuberculosis, had receded sanatorium treatment since i9i8, 
and her condition had remained stationary for several years 
She was admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital Oct, 30, 
1923, with chronic cough and expectoration (5 ounces daily) 
The temperature was trom 98 to 99 F . the respirations, from 
20 to 24, and the pulse from 85 to 100 ainically, the patient 
showed evidence of chronic, right sided, ulcerative tuberculosis 
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2 Complications reported in the literature vvhiA 
have occurred through the intratracheal use of ’ooizeci 
oil have led to the formulation by various authors ot 
uencral contraindications to its use 

3 Three instances of complications occurring alter 
the use of iodized oil, one of which ended fatally, show 
the potential danger of this method in cases of tuber¬ 
culosis and mlections of the upper respirato^ tract 

4 The conclusion is therefore reached that the intro¬ 
duction of iodized oil into tlie tracheobronchial system 
carries with it a certain definite degree of danger from 
various sources, which should he weighed before 
patients are subjected to its indiscriminate use 


ULTRAVIOLET R,ADIATION AND ITS 
TRANSMISSION BY VARIOUS 


cTTrjc'T AXTr*pc; * 



ilarted fibroita of right lung and widespread mfiltration of left lung 
after injection of lipiodoL 


One week after admission, Dr Ballon introduced lipiodol by 
the bronchoscopic method This was followed by marked 
discomfort and mcreased cough throughout the rest of the 
day Reexamination by Dr Bjers the day after this aggra¬ 
vation of the previous lesions by the mjection showed marked 
increase of moist rales, and also numerous dry sonorous and 
sibilant rales throughout the previously uninvolved left lung 
area. There was plain evidence of bronchial irritation, and 
the symptoms of dyspnea, cough and expectoration were 
increased. By the following day the temperature had risen 
to 101 6 F with a pulse of 125 and respiraUons of 25 This 
exacerbation slowly subsided, so that seven days after the 
onset the patients clinical condition and the physical obser¬ 
vations were practically the same as before the oil vvas mjected. 

This case is an example of the potential danger of a 
sev ere febnle reaction following the injection of 
lipiodol in a chmcally quiescent case of tuberculosis 


SUilMARY VXD COXCLUSIONS 


1 There are definite potential dangers 
the intratracheal injection of iodized oil 


accompanying 


CHARLES SHEARD, AM. PhD 

EOCUESTER, MIVX 

The range of so-called radiant energy is very^ broad, 
extending trom radiations liaving waves which are miles 
m length, on through radio frequenaes, mfra-red 
(popularly called heat), visible, ultraviolet, roentgen and 
gamma ray s until the cosmic ray s recently discov ered by 
Millik-an are reached The wave lengths of radiation, 
other than in the case of electric waves, are generally 
recorded either m terms of the angstrom unit or m 
millimicrons An angstrom unit is one ten-milhonth 
part of a millimeter The millimicron, mp., is ten tunes 
larger than the angstrom unit, A , and the micron, p, is 
10000 times greater In table 1 are given the approxi¬ 
mate limits of various spectral regions 


Table I — -{fiproxtma/c Limits of Various Rigioiis of 
Radiant Energy 


Ganusa rays from rodiam 

Angstrom Unit 

0 to 01 

Hoentgeu ray or roeDigcn radiation 

Olto 

500 

Extreme ultraviolet radiation. 

0 

to 

2,000 

Middle uitravlolec radiation 

a»ooo 

to 

3;oco 

Xear nllravlolet radiation 

s»ooo 

to 

•4 000 

Msfble radiation 

4000 

to 

7SC0 

Infra red radiation 

7^ 

to 5,OOOX!00 

Electric waves tdtcless telegrapUy radio etc 

5000 000 

to 

miles 


1 ne various wave lengins ot raaiant energy are aue t( 
vibrations or osallations of matter m the molar 
molecular, atomic or electronic states Electric wave; 
are due to molar vibrations, mfra-red radiations to dis 
turbances m molecules and atoms, and visible anc 
ultraviolet radiations on through to roentgen rays am 
gamma radiation to the electrons The atoms are send- 
ing-staUons which broadcast their energy when thi 
electrons m the atoms are made active by various means 
such as heat, electrical excitation, or chemical action 
The atoms of the mnety-two elements are built up o' 
protons (positively charged particles) and electrons (oi 
negatively charged particles) , apparently, thev differ ir 
the number and arrangement of revolving or oscillatim 
electrons As a result, the character of the radiatior 
from one eluent differs from that of any othe: 
element this forms the basis of spectrum analysis 

ULTRAVIOLET RADIATIOX* 

In the gamut of solar radiation we pass from thi 
longer mfra-red w^ves through the visible regioi 
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extending from led (7,600 angstroms or 760 milli¬ 
microns) to violet (4,000 angstroms or 400 milli¬ 
microns) Below 4,000 A is the ultraviolet, which has 
been divided into two portions known as “near” ultra 

orttfrn?) depending on the action 

the radiation on protoplasm, albumin and other sub¬ 
stances and tissues of the animal organism The ultra¬ 
violet radiation from the sun extends to a wave length 
of approximately 2,900 angstroms or 290 milhmicrohs 
oc in mercury arc lamp emits radiations as long 

as 14,000 angstroms (approximately) and as short as 
AMO angstroms m an atmosphere of air In the 
extreme ultraviolet regions a few centimeters of air 
causes definite absorption of energy The radiation 
from the mercury arc lamp is of a discontinuous charac- 
ter and produces a line spectrum on a photographic 
plate, while that from the sun is continuous throughout 
the visible and the ultraviolet regions (with the excep¬ 
tion of the Fraunhofer absorption lines) to the limit of 
the solar spectrum Such portions of the sun’s radia¬ 
tion as reach the eartli’s surface do not contain wave 
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was 


which, as photographed by the quartz spectrograuh 
fairly continuous in the visible\nd ultUo^ 
The materials to be tested were interposed between the 

^ die spectrograph AOS kilo 
watt transformer is used for efectric excLion, togethe; 
7mnlf f^^dable condenser which is joined in pLiiel 
(multiple) with a spark-gap The spark-gap consists 
of one electrode of aluminum and one of magesium 
separated by a few millimeters, this produces, when an 
electric discharge is passing, a spectrum which is fairly 
continuous to about 2,200 angstroms 


Table 2—Transmission of Radiant Energy (Visible and 
Ultraviolet) of Various Wave Lengths by Vitaglass 
and Window Glass 


Percentage Transmission 



Wave lengtli 
(Angstroms) 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

3.700 
3,B0O 
3,400 
3,300 
3,200 
3,100 
3,000 
2,000 
2,800 

2.700 


Vitaglass, Vitaglass, Ordinary 

Cathedral, Window Glass, 
1 7 Mm Thlet 2 6 Mm Thick 2 7 Mm Thick 


83 

£S 

83 

88 

88 

85 

75 

65 

BO 

35 

23 

12 

5 


88 

33 

83 
88 
86 

84 
73 
60 
44 
32 
25 
10 

6 


88 

88 

85 

70 

68 

45 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ordinar}’’ window glass (table 2) does not transmit 
hglit of lesser wave length than approximately 3,200 
angstroms, hence it fails to transmit the ultraviolet 
region of sunlight comprised between 3,200 and 2,900 
angstroms Recently, Lamplough of Birmingham, 
England, has introduced a new and fairly inexpensive 
glass, known as vitaglass, which transmits to the limit 
of sunlight in the ultraviolet region, although it does 
not transmit 100 per cent of each and all of these wave 
lengths in the ultraviolet regions, as is shown in table 2 
Incidentally, there is a loss of about 12 per cent of the 
energy transmitted by the greater wave lengths (7,000 
to 4,000 angstroms) on account of the reflection of light 
at the surfaces of the glass (table 2) 

In the last year or two there have come on the market, 
for the use of poultry men in particular, various cloths 
lengths less than 2,900 angstroms for the reason that a treated with paraffin and wire-mesh screens filled witli 
part of the ultraviolet is absorbed by the cooler vapors celluloidinous material In general, thin, fairly porous 
of the photosphere, as well as by the ozone and other cloth with correspondingly thin films of paraffin makes, 


Fig 1 —Ensemble of apparatus for producing a 
and for photographing the spectrums in both the 
\iolet regions a, transformer, 6, condenser, c, 
spectrograph 


spark discharge in air 
visible and the ultra 
spark gap, d, quartz 


gases and vapors of the earth’s atmosphere ^ 

TRANSMISSION OF ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION BY 
VARIOUS SUBSTANCES 

In investigations on the transmission of ultraviolet 
rays by various materials, spectrographs equipped with 
quartz lenses and prisms must be used Records are 
made on photographic plates, which may be made more 
sensitive to the extreme ultraviolet radiation by previous 
treatment of the film with oil Visual observations may 
be made by observing the spectrum through a piece of 
uranium glass (situated in the same plane as that which 
would be occupied ordinarily by the photographic plate), 
which makes visible the otherwise invisible radiations 
through the phenomenon of fluorescence Figure 1 
shows a simple ensemble of apparatus which I have used 


especially when freshly prepared, a reasonably good 
medium for the transmission of the whole of sunlight 
or the outdoor sunshine, in contradistinction to indoor 
sunlight which has passed through ordinary window 
glass, and affords fairly good protection against wind 
and cold When used in double layers or when they 
have become warmed to their melting point, and, again, 
often after changes which occur in the paraffin with 
time, such cloths are useless as transmission mediums 
even in the visible regions of sunlight The heavier, 
more closely woven paraffin-treated cloths are, in gen¬ 
eral, absolutely useless from tlie standpoint of ultraviolet 
transmission, and also let only a fractional part of the 
visible rays pass through All the wire-mesh screening 
materials that I have examined have transmitted the 
ultraviolet and visible radiations very well, being 


shows a simple ensemuie oi appaia-LUb wiiiLu j. nave ^ .u inns- 

for producing m a,r a spark discharge the spectrum of as^Sglass) now on the market 

ate S’tTo^ 7SS1 

Corapany?1925 HiU, Leonard Sunshine and Open Air, London, Arnold that transmit the ultraviolet region of SUnJlgnC 


and Company, 1925 
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more fully than do other similar materials, but the 
expense is, at the present time, prohibitive except for 
research purposes 

All so-called cloth glasses (paraffin) op wire mesh 
screen glass (celluloidmous material) are, to a certain 
extent, fire hazards in that if once ignited thej w ill he 
destro 3 "ed rapidly 

In figures 2 and 3 are presented typical spectrograms 
showing tlie ultraiiolet and visible transmissions of 
some of the substances examined No trade names are 
used, suffice it to say that some liave been obtained 
directly from tire manufacturers or wholesalers and 
others from local retailers The quality of any par¬ 
ticular product seems to run fairlj uniform when selec¬ 
tions are made at random trom larious lots In taking 
spectrograms it should be noted that the times of 
exposure are of unportance because incorrect con¬ 
clusions can be drawn from such spectrograms it wide 
variations m exposure of plates are permitted In gen¬ 
eral, for the ultraviolet region exposures were made for 
ten seconds, except m tlie cases of the heavy paraffined 


better But the addition of sufficiently thin laj'ers of 
paraffin or celluloid permits reasonably good transmis¬ 
sion of the whole of outdoor sunlight, as well as afford¬ 
ing protection and providing shelter The same 
comment may be made with retercnce to various cloths 
coming on the market which are said to transmit “the 
health-giving rays of the sunshine ” Granting, for tire 
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months everybody gets outdoors, each somewhat m 
proporbon to his remoteness from the bread-and-butter 
hne or to the unpelhng, on-dnving forces of modern 
Jite, unless perhaps he is fortunate enough to have an 

outdoor job. Tanning of the skin occurs in summer by cAinmuation reveaiea a iracture involving the 

reason of the ultraviolet rays, this tanning disappears m Pf‘frolateral corner of the proximal juxta-epiphyseal portion 
large measure m the winter time because of a lack of diaphysis of the right radius, the fracture entering the 

both ultraviolet radiation and exposure to such as does phippmg off a pyramidal piece of bone 

exist Doubtless all of the tanning and other phys¬ 
iologic reactions take place in accordance with the law 
of supply and demand In the summer tune there is a 
surfeit of ultraviolet radiation AH animal and plant 
life, to a large extent, is exposed to the outdoor sun¬ 
light for many hours each day The plants build up the 
vitamins, these are probably nothing more nor less 
than substances with chemically activated atoms which 
are capable of hastening the speed of physiologic 
changes, so that they proceed at body temperatures and 
at velocities which would otherwise necessitate much 
higher temperatures In the winter time there is a 
dearth of sunshine and of the ultraviolet rays, in par¬ 
ticular, and civilized man wraps himself in woolens, 
stays indoors, and sits behind the panes of window 
.glass which rob him of the ultraviolet of the sunshine 


On examination, there was a moderate swelling over the 
external posterior aspect of the elbow, with localized tenderness 
over the head of the right radius There was moderate pam 
on flexion and extension, and slight resistance to pronation 
Roentgen-r^ examination revealed a fracture involvme the 


measuring about one-half inch on a side. Apposition of the 
fragments was perfect The fracture was treated m the Jones 
posiUon, with mobilization and massage at the end of the week 
At the end of one month, function was completely restored, and 
the elbow was painless to palpation and manipulation 

Case 2—R S , a girl, aged 9^ years, tripped over a bag. 
Sept 22, 1923, while walking along the street, and fell fonvard 
with her arm inwardly rotated and the forearm m acute flexion 
She thinks she had her arm behmd her back with the palm 
facing posteriorly, and in this position the arm was m extreme 
pronation She struck her forearm below the elbow and experi¬ 
enced a sharp pam directly over the pomt of the elbow 

On examination there was slight swelling over the postenor 
aspect of the elbow, localized tenderness posteriorly over the 
head of the radius, and moderate pain on motion 


LONGITUDINAL FRACTURE OF THE 
NECK OF THE RADIUS 

AN UNUSUAL AND HITHERTO UNDESCRIBED 
FRACTURE REPORT OF FIVE CASES 

HERMAN B PHILIPS, MD 

AND 

WALTER I GALLAND, MD 

Assistant Orthopedist, Lenov Hill Hospital, Assistant Attending 
Orthopedist, Hospital for joint Diseases 

NEW YORK 

It has been our unusual experience to encounter, 
•within the brief space of three years, five cases which 
presented unique and identical fractures Singularly, 
four cases were observed during a period of one month, 
and the fifth case, two and a half years later The 
rarity of this condition and our failure to find similar 
reports after a thorough search through surgical and 
roentgenologic literature are the reasons for calling it to 
the attention of physicians 

The five cases that we observed occurred in children 
ranging between the ages of 6 and 10 years In only 
two of these children was it possible to obtain any clear 
description of the nature of the trauma that occasioned 
the fracture, and accordingly the case records in three 
of the cases are incomplete, so far as they may assist in 
determining the mechanism by which this injury was 
sustained 

REPORT or CASES 

Case 1 —M T, a boy, aged years, fell. Sept 24, 19^, 
while coming down a short flight of stairs As he fell. Jus 
mother caught him with her hands, but did not prevent him 
from fallmg one or two steps She did succeed in breaMng 
the fall to a considerable extent The boy was carrying a book 
under his right arm The right elbow was m acute flexion and 
the forearm m moderate pronation, the book being carried m 
the angle of the elbow In falling, he struck the back of his 
forearm m the lower third, forcmg the forearm inward 
(extreme pronation), and at the same time the arm was forced 
into hyperextension, carrying it behmd his back. Coincidentally 
with the fall, he felt a pain directly over the joint of the el^w, 
"but the elbow did not forcibly come into contact with any object 
as far as the boy or his mother could observe. 



Longitudinal fracture of the neck of the radius 

Roentgen-ray examination revealed the identical fracture 
described in case 1, without displacement of the fragments 

The child was treated in the Jones position with early mobili¬ 
zation The function at the end of the month was completely 

restored 

Cases 3, 4, and S—The paUents presented identical 
but it was impossible to elicit any reliable description o 
manner in which they were sustained 

The treatment m all these cases was the same as m th P 
ceding reports, and there was no disability after t e en 
the month 

COMMENT 

Roentgenologically, the condition fracture 

characteristics in each of the five cases , 

can be seen only in the anteroposterior exposures 

rompnses a sho’it long.tud.nal hue ^ 

from tlie epiphyseal line at Ae neck of he rad^us^^^^ 
to Its external margin, distaUy to *e co 
The fracture is about ' be^splaced 

small triangular external . ^ the exception 

externally very slightly, but ^^^ere no roentgen- 

and occurred m only one of fractures or 

ray indications in any of the ca 
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MLLA\0-LPITHLU0M l—^rOCRSC!{ 1\'D BRODERS 


1 / 

displacements o£ the capital cpiphjsis of the radius, or 
ot dislocations or sublu-xations ot tlie radiohunieral 
joint. 

It IS difficult to explain this tracture on anatomic 
grounds It i» eiidentl) a tracture b\ indirect \iolcncc 
and apparently occurs in falling forcibl) in exlrt-iiie 
pronauon tvith the elbow fle.\ed It is most liktlj an 
aiulbion fracture The structure most probabK con¬ 
cerned in the production ot these fractures is a small 
part ot the insertion ot the supinator bre\is, which is 
attached to the area ot the radius to which this injurj is 
conhned 

\\ e lia\ e attempted to find some other mechanism tor 
the production ot such an injun but this is the onK one 
tliat could conceittibh produce tins tracture At first, 
we were inclined to teel that a ligamentous attachment to 
the radius might be imohed Howerer, as this area is 
unmediatel} below the orbicular ligament, winch does 
not attach direct!) to the radius but simpl) surrounds the 
head of that bone, and there is no otlicr powertul 
hgamentous structure m this immediate area we cannot 
conceive that a ligamentous attachment is involved 
The treatment is smiple support in the Jones position 
and the progress is excellent with rapid union and earl) 
return of full function 
9 West Sixt)-Eighth Street -t/l Park -tvenue 


and three, and on the count of four the return to the starting 
position IS made This exercise should be done from ten to 
twcnt> times tacii morning and night, but tins number is 
to he attained gridualb At first a pillow or soil pad is 
placed on the floor to receive the head, so that the extreme 
position is not assumed 



Fij. a—Complete cxtcmsbility of baefc. 


During extension there is a combined effect of gravit) 
resisted bj the abdominal muscles During flexion the 
abdominal muscles arc given much work to perxorra. A 
similar exercise descnticd b> R. Tait ifcKenzie, which 
requires more apparatus, is called the “stall bar” exercise. 

KM South ilichigan \\tnue 


Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 

SPECIAL EXBtCTSE FOR IXCREASIXG EXTEXSIBILITY 
OF THE BACK 

Phujf Lewis, ILD, Chicvco 


VIFL.\XO EPITHELIOM V OF THE ESOPHIGLS' 

lUxuA'i J VIoEESCu JLD AJU Aseext C. Bxooexs, iUD, 
Rocuxstxx, Mix < 

Most tumors of the esophagus arc oi the caremomatous tjTic, 
the squamous-cell epithelioma being bj far the most common. 
Gsntrarj to the general opinion, carcinomas of the esophagus 


The exercise is presented as a valuable one to increase 
the extensibihtj of the back and the power ot the abdominal 
muscles It is especially recommended la that large group 



of patients with contracted muscles and ligaments m th 
lumbar, lumbosacral and sacro-ihac regions It is not a 
easy or a beginmng exercise. 

The apparatus consists of a 1)4 ,nch belt strap i5 inche 
long fastened to the floor, and a small stool, 14 mches hS 
11 inches wnde and 18 inches long The subiert ^ 

stool and the forefeet are slipped through the strap Th 

ti^nk IS allowed to hv-perextend until the head touched th 
floor It remains m this position during the coun^of £ 



to of Showms defect due 


graded 3 or 4 ^ 

esophagus are generally regarded 
of the P beraangioma fibroma and Itpoi 

of the esophagus are reporte d m the literature. wherS 

Palhotogy ILyo ^uuS" Medicine and the Section on Surgi 
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THE EXCRETION OF STEROLS 


The association by the biochemist of cholesterol with 
bile is one not only ot name but also of fact While 
the amount of this umque alcohol is small in bile, 
attention has been focused on it because of the fact 
that gallstones are usually composed more or less of 
cholesterol Although definite progress has been made 
in the chemistry of cholesterol,’- the metabohsm of this 
substance has not yet been clearly defined While the 
biliary cholesterol is generally considered to be an 
excretion, the observed relationships between blood 
and bile sterol have not always supported this concep¬ 
tion Moreover, investigations of the subsequent 
absorption of this cholesterol through the intestinal 
wall have not yielded consistently positive results 
Studies of its synthesis carried out by analyzing intake 
in the food and output in the feces have led, in gen¬ 
eral, to the conclusion that some organ or group of 
organs m the body is capable of making this compound 
de novo The chemical analysis and the biologic 
manipulations incident to the study of the general 
theme are admittedly difficult, and these factors, 
together with the pitfalls of interpretation, are reason 
enough for the relatively few significant investigations 
in this field 


Sperry and Bloor “ of the University of Rochester 
have reported that a small, fairly constant quantity of 
lipid is excreted in the feces of dogs and cats which 
were either starved or were fed a lipid-free diet The 
quality of the fecal hpid is surprisingly umform, 
whether the ammal is starved or is given food From 
the reported analyses the fact stands out that, in addi¬ 
tion to the large proportion of the fatty acids present 
uncombined or in the form of soaps, approximately 
one third of the hpid occurs as nonsapomfiable matter 
Further experiments designed to elucidate the source 
of the fecal sterol on the fat-free diet have recently 
been reported by Sperry^ The elimination in normal 


1 Anderson, F J J Biol Cb'® 8S^^n82^ (Apnl"^)' 1927 

viduah^ of Cbolesterol, ednon^, ^ A ^ j qO 261 (June) 

2 Sperry, tV M “7 Bl^r, W ^ J ^^^6. 

sfe’W H / C?eL“ A" 351 (Jan 1927 


Jour A TI ^ 
ATBii. 23, 1927 

control dogs was compared with that of dogs m which 
a hstula had been made so that none of the bile reached 
the intestine but passed to the outside When such 
animals are fed a lipid-free ration, chemical examina¬ 
tion of the feces should indicate whether or not the 
fecal sterol is excreted into the intestine in the bile or 
by some other pathway It was found that the total 
hpid of the feces under the experimental conditions 
described was from one and one-half to four times 
greater in the dogs with a biliary fistula than in the 
normal control animals, but that the ratio of the sterols 
to total hpid was markedly constant 

These clear-cut results rule out the bile as the source 
of fecal sterol in the dogs with a biliary fistula when 
lipid is not given in the food and suggest that, so far 
as controls are possible in physiology, the same is true 
m normal animals under such conditions Attention 
IS thus focused on the intestinal epithelium as the site 
not only for absorption of the food sterols but also for 
the excretion of sterols having their ongin in the food 
or synthesized in the body Although these experi¬ 
ments with their significant implications will necessitate 
a change in point of view, the fact remains that tlie 
bile constitutes a facultative mode of exit of consider¬ 
able importance for sterols, even though it may no 
longer be regarded as the only pathway of excretion 


THE CEREBROSPINAL FLUID 

The cerebrospinal fluid has been familiar to physiol¬ 
ogists for more than a century, since it was first 
described in a clear-cut manner by the distinguished 
French scientist Frangois Magendie, in 1825 Keen 
interest in the fluid and its functions was not exhibited, 
however, until a comparatively recent date The cur¬ 
rent attention to the subject is in large measure due 
to the introduction of lumbar puncture into clinical 
medicine The operation is performed ordinarily 
either for the purpose of relieving intracranial pres¬ 
sure, as in hydrocephalus, or for collecting cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid for diagnostic use According to a recent 
writer,’ the established facts regarding the fluid include 
Its origin in tire choroid plexus, the penvascular spaces 
contributing a small additional amount Absorption of 
the fluid takes place chiefly through the arachnoid vilU 
into the venous sinuses of the skull, a small amount of 
fluid being absorbed along the cranial and spinal nerve 
trunks There is also good evidence that the ineclia- 
nism of absorption through the arachnoid villi is 
determined by the relative hydrostatic and osmotic 
pressures of the cerebrospinal fluid and the bloo m 
the dural sinuses 

Owing to certain apparent peculiarities in t e pr^ 
portions of the constituents in the cerebrospinal fluid 
L compared with those of their ‘' 

blood, th e conclusion has been reached by i 

I Fr.«oal Sm.U. 

Arch Neurol X Psycbiat 17 317 (March) 19-7 
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t.oa of ptuntar), extract of bram, and extract of 
choroid plexus Itlorphologic changes, so character 
,stic ot secretorN actuUc m tjp.cal glands 
described but their interpretation, notablj by 7 I 
ot Chicago greath detracts from the cogencj of the 
obsenations in faior ot the secretory Inpothcsis 


mental Ma>s tor purposes ot the suul> ° ‘ ' 

For nnn> >ears the latter has been interpreted as a 
lack ot iron, a thesis substantiated b> the tact that it 
IS actuallv possible to induce anemia experimentalh 
l)v feeding diets extrcinel> deficient m the element 
,serrations m taror 01 me seei.c.., ....- Workers* at the Unners,t> ot W isconsin tor exam- 

The most recent student ot the problem, ,, 1 , paie produced anemm ot dietary origin in rabb 

Fremont-Smith * ot the Harvard Medical School, has lecdmg them on cow’s milk, a tood so poor 
summarized the evidence for a purel) ph>sicochemieal jt contains onK 0 0003 per cent of the e 

mode of production of the cerebrospiinl fluid He tP^rnpr b> no means rests on n hrm tound. - 

has not found indications that would contradict tlie established facts Clinical experience 1 ^ o „ 

importance of diahsis and filtration from the blood imPcntcd that dosage with salts ot iron is not ettectue 
of adiacent capillaries as the actue agencies in the cases ot anemia .Xccordingh, the suggestion 

process The aualog\ between the aqueous humor ot derclopcd that in cases of deficienc> ot 

the eve and the cerebrospinal fluid in their genesis is hemoglobin tlic suppK of the organic accompaniments 
pointed out The two fluids are practicaU> identical qJ jhe iron in the respiratorj pigment molecule ma> le 

The newer conceptions of the Donnan membrane at times quite as important as that of the inorganic trag- 

equihbnum has helped to clear the seeming discrep- ment W hat the requisite organic nucleus actuall) is 
ancles with respect to the composition ot the cerebral has been only a matter of conjecture Recently it was 
fluid, which IS now recognized to be in osmotic equi- pointed out ‘ that the nutritional anemia induced m 
hbrium with the blood plasma -Xs Fremont-Smith rabbits by a whole milk diet could not be corrected bv 
concludes, the variations m pressure ot the fluid can the addition of inorganic iron (lernc oxide) but that 
be accounted for by the changes that occur in capillary gyeh an anemia could be corrected when in addition 
pressure in the choroid plexus or m osmotic pressure to the feme oxide there w'as supplied in the diet either 
of the plasma The chemical composiUon of the fluid, fresh cabbage or a cold 95 per cent alcoholic extract 
as far as all the major constituents are concerned, is of desiccated cabbage or an alcoholic extract of corn- 
exactly what would be expected from a simple mem- meal These extracts were practically free from iron 
brane equilibrium, and can be reproduced outside the chlorophyl preparation free from iron fed in the 
body by simply dialyzing plasma through a suitable presence of added ferric oxide was also an eftectue 
collodion membrane The laws that characterize this supplement to a whole milk diet as a prophylactic for 


equilibrium hold true in many parts of the body and 
determine the composition of pleural, asatic and 
synovial effusions, also the chloride exchange that 
occurs between red cells and plasma The idea of an 
active secretion is accordingly being abandoned At 
present the problem of kidney secretion is being sub¬ 
jected to an equally searching examination * One may 
be prepared to learn in due season that the laws which 
determine the simple membrane equilibrium existing 
between the plasma and certain body fluids may have a 
lundamental significance for the mechamsm of fluid 
exchange m the organism 

2 Becht F a Am. J Phyjiol 51 1 (Feb) 1920 
J Marshall E K. Jr The Sccrctson of TJnne Pbjsiol Sev 0 440 
(July) 1926 


anemia Lettuce is also demonstrably effectne 

A renewed investigation = of the subject suggests 
that the deficiency m milk leading to nutritional anemia 
IS of inorganic character rather than ot organic nature 
Nutritional anemia induced by a whole milk-ferric 
oxide diet can be corrected by the ash of lettuce or by 
the ash of cabbage The problem has become more 
complicated by the indication that certain highly puri¬ 
fied preparations of iron salt are tar less potent than 

1 Hart E B StMnbock H EKebjem, C A anj W'adaril ] 
Iron in Xutrition I Autritional Anemia on Whole Milk Diets and the 
utilization of Inorganic Iron m Hemoglobin Building T Biol Chem 
65 67 (Aug) 1925 

2 Hart E. B Eltehjem C \ Waddell J and Herrin R C 
Iron in \utnuon IV \utnttonal Anemia on Whole MilU. Diets anil It& 
Correction tvith the Ash of Certain Plant and Animal Tissues or with 
Soluble Iron Salts J Bio! Chem 75S 299 (March) 192" 
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the impiuer products, so that further investigation 
must definitely decide whether extra moiganic factois 
other than iron aie concerned and what the nature of 
such factors is To the confusion as to whether factors 
other than iron itself, notably either organic complexes 
or certain as yet unrecognized inorganic substances, 
promote the production of hemoglobin, an added pos¬ 
sibility has recently been presented in The Journal 
Simmonds, Becker and McCollum'' of the Johns 
Hopkins Umveisity have Suggested that the newly 
lecognized vitamin E, the so-called fertility promoting 
factor, IS in some manner associated with iron assimi¬ 
lation The Baltimoie physiologists believe their evi¬ 
dence indicates that vitamin E is a substance specifically 
related to non assimilation in a manner comparable to 
the relation of vitamin D to phosphorus and calcium 
metabolism In the light of these unexpected corre¬ 
lations between the utilization of two vitamins and 
certain mineral elements, they add, it will be worth a 
careful search to find whether each of the otlier min¬ 
eral elements has a companion substance (vitamin) 
which must accompany it in order that physiologic 
utilization may be possible 

On this basis the use of ferric citiate and a fat 
haMng the properties of wheat germ oil—a potent 
source of vitamin E—is suggested as a logical basis 
for the treatment of secondary anemias Simmonds, 
Becker and McCollum even extend their conclusions 
to othei types of disorders Since liver is rich in iron 
and in the vitamin in question, there appears an 
explanation for the therapeutic value of liver in the 
treatment of pernicious anemia, as recently suggested 
by Minot and Muiphy ‘ 


Current Comment 


THE FREQUENCY OF BOTULISM 
Elsewhere in this issue of The Journal is a leport® 
on the frequency of botulism, with a summary of out¬ 
breaks for 1926 A study of the data now available 
for 1926 shows a marked decrease in outbreaks The 
reasons for this deciease are not clearly indicated, yet 
certain facts conceining commercial canning, such as 
scientifically obtained and controlled sterilization proc¬ 
esses by heat, are well known and, theoretically at least, 
dissemination of knowledge of these facts may be 
assumed to have had effect The point has often been 
stressed, particularly for home canners m western 
states who may use insufficient heat processes without 
consideiing altitude, that vegetables, meat and fish, so 
canned, must be boiled thoroughly before being con¬ 
sumed and aftei being icmoved from the can or glass 
lar Perliaps the most encouraging sign in this report 
IS the absence of any cases attributed to commercially 


J “t " m'TsI 1«7 Tap„“* 
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canned food For a number of years the commercial 
canning industry has realized its lesponsifaility to the 
public by performing and supporting research As a 
result sterilizing processes have been carefully and 
scientifically standardized m most foods susceptible to 
the growth of Bacillus botiihnus and the production of 
toxin 


THE SCARLET FEVER PATENTS 
The usually staid editorial columns of the Bnitsh 
Medical Journal and the Lancet have been in the midst 
of an excited “viewing with alarm” that is more 
American than British m its anticipation of barm with¬ 
out investigation of the evidence Apparently the 
Scarlet Fever Committee, estabhshed to control the use 
of the methods resulting from the discoveries of the 
Drs Dick 1 elating to scarlet fever, has thought it 
advisable to secure in Great Britain patents similar to 
those sought in this country for the protection of the 
manufacture and use of the methods and products 
Our British contempoianes point out that the tendency 
toward the securing of patents covering medical dis¬ 
coveries IS on the increase and that great harm may 
result from commercialization In this issue of Thi- 
Journal the Drs Dick supply information that the 
writers of the editorials referred to might well have 
sought before unduly arousing public antipathy and 
stimulating ungracious newspaper publicity Briefly, 
Drs George F and Gladys Henry Dick indicate that 
they sought the most competent advice before embark¬ 
ing on the procedure for which they are now con¬ 
demned, they reveal that they have not had and will 
not receive compensation personally from the patents, 
they have sought only to prevent the manufacture and 
sale of unworthy or inefficacious products in order that 
the public might be protected against commercial 
exploitation One might enter here into recriminations 
on the subjects of embargo and boycott and discuss 
the whole question of nationalism m medical science 
All the great nations of the world have tried at one 
time or another to promote scientific research in the 
field of medicine for national aggrandizement Such 
a discussion is, however, farthest from the purpose of 
this brief note Medical science and its discoveries for 
the relief of human ills should know no national boun¬ 
daries Nevertheless, the intricacies of modern com¬ 
mercial methods make necessary some means for 
protecting the discoverer and the public against those 
who would take undue advantage of both The Insulin 
Committee of Toronto, the patents on thyroxin and on 
the scarlet fevei preparations, have been attempts to 
find a way m the maze of commercial promotion and 
deceit Perhaps none of these methods is satis factor) 
Some organization—the American Medical Association, 
the British Medical Association, the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain, or even the Chemical 
Foundation—should seek a means of giving tlie dis¬ 
coverer his due, throwing the products open to tair 
competition in manufacture, protecting the pu ic, a 
piosecuting to the utmost those who undertake to go 
beyond the magnificent altiuism of medic-al ra 
for their personal gam In the meantime ques lonn o 
of motives might well be withheld until sufficient t.iv > 
are available to make the questioning warranted 
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Jssociation News 


THE WASHINGTON SESSION 
Keception at the White House 
The Local CominiUee of Arrangemcius at Washington 
announces a reception to Tellows and their wives b> the 
President ot the United States and Mrs Coolidgc in the 
South Grounds ol the White House, Wednesdaj. Maj 18, 
at 12 30 p m 

Reunion and Banquet of Alumni of the George Washington 
University Medical School 

There will be a reunion and banquet ot the George W^ash- 
jrjgtoii Uni\ersU> Medical School \lunini at the Cit> Club, 
1320 G Street N W, W^ednesdaj Ma> IS at 7 30 p m 
Dr C N Chipman 1420 Rhode Island Avenue, NW, 
W^ashington D C is the chairman of the Committee ot 
Arrangements 

Scientific Exhibits Exhibit by the Section on 
Dermatology and Syphilology 
The Committee on Section Exhibit announces that Prof C 
L. Karrenberg of the Dermatologic Section of St Georgs 
Hospital, Hamburg Germany, will personally demonstrate an 
exhibit on fungi in connection with the exhibit ot the Section 
on Dermatology and Syphilology He will bring about 200 
cultures, together with illustrations ot fungi and fungus 
diseases as met in Europe He has also collected specimens 
from other mycologists including the Italian Pollacci He 
will cover the yeasts as well as hyphomycetes, the tormer 
are occupying increasing attention today in dermatoses 

Annual A M A Smoker of University of Pennsylvania 
The Society of the Mumni of the Medical Department, 
University of Pennsvhania will hold its Annual A il -V. 
Smoker at the Racquet Club in Washington on Wednesday 
evening. May 18 at 9 p m The obyect of this smoker is to 
promote fellowship and renew acquaintances among the 
university alumni Every effort is being put lorth to make 
It a success Speeches will be made by Dr George E 
de Schwemitz, Dr Allred Stengel and other distinguished 
alumni 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
MEDICAL LICENSURE AND HOSPITALS 

//WJ tn Chtcaffff Ffb 14 IS and 16 1927 
(Conctiided from pofje 12^9) 

FEDERATION OF STATE MEDICAL BOARDS 
Febrcarx 16— Afterxoox 


Enforcement of a Medical Practice Act 
Dh. T J Crowe, Dallas, Texas If by the exercise of some 
supernatural povver it were possible for us in a few months 
to so change the minds of men and women of average intel¬ 
ligence that they would recognize the value to humanity ot 
practitioners adequately educated in the fundamental sciences, 
as anatomy, physiology, embryology histology, pathology, 
bacteriology and chemistry, a knowledge of all of which is 
absolutely essential to the making of a correct diagnosis, 
enforcement of the practice acts—which are humanitarian 
measures—would cease to be a problem In our efforts to 
secure favorable legislation and convictions for violation 
01 the practice acts we should not try to make the legis¬ 
lator or the court believe that all men and women who hold 
opinions in conflict with our own are charlatans or knaves 
Some of them are honestly holding to erroneous convictions 
which they absorbed from environment, from honest but igno¬ 
rant instructors or from mercenary imposters in whom they 
had confidence Mystery and superstition are still asso¬ 
ciated with disease m the minds of a large percentage of the 
people of the United States This is proved by the number 
ot patients iiUeUigcnt as well as ignorant—who dailv seek 
practitioners of pseitdomedicine. and by the thousands who 


nurclnscd worthless medical devices, advertised as mysterious 
cure-alls by sharks who are aware ot the persistence ot 

traditional psychology , 

We are not disposed to criticize the policy of the early 
promoters ot scientific medicmc Besides overlooking the 
educative value of consistent publicity, the pioneers of modern 
medicine made a serious mistake when they attempted to 
require all applicants lor license to pass an examination in 
theory and practice instead ot providing adequate, uniform 
qualification tests without questions on the use oi drugs or 
treatment It nondiscnminative practice acts had been gen¬ 
erally adopted twenty years ago, they would have torestalled 
the further development of cults and solved the problem ot 
eniorccnient 

Every attempt by law to trespass upon what is regarded as 
the personal right ot a free citizen has met with tailurc It 
must be obvious to reasonable minds that a law which restnets 
the rights or privileges of human beings cannot bt effcctiveh 
eniorccd or long survive unless its provisions arc nondis- 
criminative and apply with equal torcc and effect to all 
citizens engaged in the same pursuit or occupation, having 
the same purpose and living under like conditions The 
common pursuit ot all medical practitioners, regardless oi 
method employed, is the alleviation of human suffering and 
the cure ot disease They differ only in behet as to the causes 
OI disease and the means that should be employed to relieve 
or cure an afflicted person—which is a matter ot individual 
judgment This being true it is only reasonable to presume 
that all persons engaged in the same occupation—alleviation 
of suffering and cure of disease—and having the same pur¬ 
pose should quality therefor under like conditions or tests 
of ability Since it is not the function or the right ot the state 
to say what method ot treatment shall be employed, which is 
a matter ot judgment and not ot law the government should 
protect the public health by the adoption and maintenance 
ot safe nondiscnminative qualification standards, and require 
all applicants lor license to measure up to them 
The adoption of multiple standards for the practice ot 
medicine is the rankest kind of farce, it is equivalent to 
absence ot standard Almost without exception a practitioner 
with limited license—that is, license to practice osteopaths, 
homeopathy eclecticism or chiropractic—will sooner or later 
make unlimited use of it I have never known a holder oi a 
limited license who has not overstepped the privileges oi his 
license certificate The privilege ot selecting one’s medical 
adviser and the method of treatment desired is a constitutional 
right, which the state cannot and should not attempt to deny 
But It IS and it should be the right of the state to prescribe 
the qualification on which an applicant for license to treat a 
sick person within its borders, and charge a fee thereior, 
may be authorized to do so 

Our experience with prosecutions convinced us that the 
court room is an important factor m the dI^semlnatlon ot 
medical education This may be doubted by those who have 
had little experience with prosecutions But when a violator 
IS on trial, he is followed to the court room by many oi his 
patients and friends, who get more iniormation on the value 
of scientific medicine during the trial than we could get to 
them la ten years in any other way It gives intelligent per¬ 
sons a chance to differentiate the ignorance of the accused 
from the intelligence of the medical witnesses on the side ot 
the prosecution. 


Vioiamrs of the practice act must be persistently prose¬ 
cuted Persistent violators are disposed to protect themseh es 
as long as possi^ble first by bluffing and later by hiding 
behmd evasive schemes But persistent prosecution will over¬ 
ran render the latter so unprofitable that it 

cannot be long continued. 

To insure their enforcement, the medical practice acts 

t. .he S'.'mS'ofTL^e 

ate and the place treatments were given and the amount 
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of fee paid, and if possible produce receipts, all of which arc 
iieccss^y m order to connect up the material facts of the 
case Testimonials, such as the cures some of the defendant’s 
witnesses will attempt to attribute to the skill (?) of the 

efendant, should not be admitted The law is not concerned 
with the result of treatment or the skill of the practitioner 
What the court must determine is, Is the defendant legally 
registered In the trial of violators of the practice act, much 
depends on the judge’s charge to the jury It is very impor¬ 
tant to know in advance the attitude of the trial judge, and 
whether he understands the law well enough to give a proper 
charge Another useful weapon against the inveterate violator 
of the practice act is the civil suit for damages, when the 
patient has been damaged by the treatment The prospect of 
becoming involved in such litigation is very depressing m its 
effect on those who would evade the criminal law We have 
noticed that the success of medical legislation and enforce¬ 
ment of the practice act depends on the efforts of the “faithful 
few” who expect little personal benefit from cither, that the 
surgeon and the specialist, who occasionally get patients 
referred bj violators, are not interested, except when an 
unlicensed man takes a patient awaj from them, when they 
arc the loudest complainants—and want the law enforced at 
once (This paper will be published in full m the Federation 
Bit lie tin ) 

DISCUSSION 

Dr Charles B Pinkham, Sacramento, Calif Dr Rypms 
has rightly said enforcement requires men and money In Cali¬ 
fornia, the state board of control has apportioned over $107,000 
for the next biennium Wc now have an enforcement machine 
consisting of a special agent of the law, a chief counsel who 
attends to all of our court cases, exclusive of prosecutions 
He handles our appeals after the revocations, writs of review 
and so on We have a special agent m southern California 
We have a clerical force that goes with this enforcement 
machine The two special agents are under civil service, 
one of them happens to be a graduate from the law school 
and admitted to the bar He has an interesting volume 
which contains all the court decisions regarding the medical 
practice acts m California as far back as he can find them, 
and he has the various citations throughout As Dr Rypms 
said, the violators spend a tremendous amount of money We 
find them hiring the most astute criminal lawyers in the state, 
and it requires considerable knowledge of the law, on the 
part of the district attorney of the prosecutors, to offset the 
ability of these defendants’ attorneys Something has been 
said about admissible evidence That is a very difficult thing 
to get I cannot speak too strongly m favor of the annual 
registration fee One very effective assistance we have m 
California in enforcing the $2 registration is the hearty 
cooperation of the federal authorities 

Dr. D L Strickler, Denver I am especially interested 
in the proposition of annual registration As chairman of the 
committee on public policy and legislation for our state 
soctet>, I presented tins to the Colorado state society at our 
last meeting, and the principle was accepted, but it was felt 
the medical profession was not yet ready, not properly edu¬ 
cated for It, and we should continue a campaign during the 
next two years 

Dr Charles J Kcliy, New Jersey There is an old say¬ 
ing that the farthest lulls look the greenest I came to 
Chicago full of enthusiasm in my limited knowledge ^ 
basic science law, but after hearing U described todav, I ha\c 
come to the full realization of how much better fixed we are 
in New Jersey We do not need a basic science law We 
have a composite board composed of eleven men, five or 
whom are graduates of the old school, tliree homeopaths, one 
eclectic, one osteopath, and one chiropractor The chiro¬ 
practors had their own board m 1920 They licensed 600 
Tn 1921 two chiropractors were put on the state board or 
medical’ examiners There has not been a chiropractor 
hcensed in New Jersey since In regard to the actual ques- 
1 of administration of the law m Neu Jersey, the most 
tion of a course, is the question of prosecutions 

aTS Ry^s^as omphas'ized, there may be the finest kind 
-Plaw imless It IS followed up with prosecutions, nothing 
Incidentally, I think that is one weak 
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spot about the proposed basic science law m Wisconsin 
Examinations m subjects that should remain m tlie hand, 
of the medical profession are being passed over out of control 
of the medical profession 

Dr H M Platter, Columbus, Ohio In California, Dr 
Pinkham has not control over osteopathj or o\er chiropractic. 
We only has supervision over a certain number of prac¬ 
titioners, so that the results he obtains m a strenuous pro- 
pam of prosecutions cannot be applied to these people who 
have boards of their own In the state of New York and in 
lexas that condition does not obtain In Ohio we ha\e 
osteopathy under the medical board, and we have chiropractic 
under the medical board, but it is unfortunate that wc ha\e a 
sliding scale of educational qualifications instead of the single 
standard of admission We have been fairlj active over a 
period of years in prosecution 

Safeguardmg State Records 

Dr Charles B Pinkham, San Francisco Suggestions 
on how possibly to “block" imposition (1) Photograpli 
affixed to every application and made a part of the statement 
of the applicant under oath, (2) Certified duplicate for the 
purpose of sending to other sources if necessary, thus keep¬ 
ing the completed application m the home file 
Application Insist that each application be fully com¬ 
pleted and if for reciprocity, make no indorsement when the 
applicant fails to affix his affidavit and his recent photograph 
Also before making indorsement compare the data, photo¬ 
graph, etc, on the application from a sister state with the 
application m the files of the home state 
Duplicate Issue no duplicates unless the request is sup¬ 
ported by photograph and affidavit of applicant 
Diplomas Substantiate applicant’s graduation by endorse¬ 
ment of medical college When diploma has been lost or 
destroyed and medical college is extinct, greater diligence in 
verifying credentials is demanded 
If from foreign institutions, verification by corresoondence 
with the medical college is of paramount importance Also 
bear m mind that some foreign countries grant authority to 
practice without requiring the licentiate to be a graduate of a 
medical school Do not confuse a foreign license to practice 
(called a diploma by all foreign applicants) with the diploma 
granting the degree “doctor of medicine" earned only after 
writing an approved thesis which often must be defended b) 
open debate by the candidate for the doctor of medicine 
degree Medical schools are urged to use greater care m 
determining the identity of an applicant for an official tran¬ 
script of his premedical and medical credentials (This paper 
will be published in full m the Federation Bulletin) 

Interstate Endorsement Versus Reciprocity 
Dr G M Williamson, Grand Forks, N D Nov/ in view 
of the fact that a better trained class of men are being grad¬ 
uated from our medical schools, the time seems ripe wben 
we might seriously consider a revision of our metliod. of 
interchange of state licenses Cannot a plan of interstalt 
endorsement be adopted that would be acceptable to the gnat 
majority of states? The splendid work being done in the 
Biographic Department of the American Medical Association, 
where detailed and more complete records of men arc being 
made each year, makes it easy to trace the individual appli¬ 
cant for license or endorsement, and the information that can 
be obtained m this department I have no doubt will play an 
important part in any plan of interstate endorsement we miglit 
adopt As a prerequisite to any plan of interstate endorse¬ 
ment, the various boards generally agree as to the classifica¬ 
tion of medical colleges, and that the training of students m 
the same is adequate, or, in other words more or less stanu- 
ardized I believe it is generally agreed that the Council 
Medical Education and Hospitals is properly equipped an 
can make that classification I would suggest a phn of 
interstate endorsement embodying the following ica urcs / 
graduate of 1920 and thereafter of class A medical colic.,v 
fs rated by the Council on Medical Education and Hosp. yk 
of the American Medical Association who has 
one year rotating mternsliip m an acceptable 
has been duly licensed by examination by the board oi any 
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^tatc a member ot this federation, and has been 
practice in the state in xeinch he etas licensed for at least five 
Jears, and been a member of Ins loca or state socie > or 
the major portion of that time, evould be acceptable tor 
endorsement bj the board of anj state, prouded fie 
with the rules and regulations ot that board \ pra 
dub licensed preMous to 1920 wliose course ot ^ 

instruction complied v. ith all the law s, rules and regu 
of the board of medical e\antincrs of the state where he seeks 
endorsement and who would base been eligible to appb ‘or 
examination in that state at the time he rcccucd his license 
would be acceptable for endorsement (This paper will be 
published in full in the f^dtralion BulUtw) 


Medical News 


(Physicians will confer a fwob by sending for 
Tilts OEPMITYIEST ITEMS OP NEWS OP HOSE OR LESS CEN 
ERAL INTEREST 3L Cll AS RELATE TO 50CIETT SCTIYITIES 

<Ev« HOSPITALS edlcation plblic iie-^ltii» etc ) 


ARIZONA 

Desert Sanatorium Expands—It was announced, April 2, 
that the Desert Sanatorium Tucson will at once begin a 
program of construction which will triple its present capacitj 
There will be four new buildings for patients, each contain¬ 
ing eight suites ot three rooms, four prieate rooms and sun 
terrace and other buildings for nurses and resident ph>sicians 
The buddings which will be occupied about September 15 
will cost about §300000 Dr Bernard L Wjatt, the medical 
director, will deiote his whole time to the institution Dr 
Charles W ilills is associate medical director and Dr 
Frank C Balderrej assistant medical director There is a 
board of twenty consultants whicli includes prominent phy¬ 
sicians in yarious sections ot the country Dr William H 
\Velch Baltimore is the honorary president 

CALIFORNIA 

Society News—The San Diego County Medical Society 
turned tts March 8 meeting over to the Medical Woman’s 
Qub of San Diego which discussed medical womens work 
in the county The council of the San Diego County Medi¬ 
cal Society, March 7, voted its disapproval of the publication 
in Californta and Western Medicine of the “Physicians 

Directory ’’-The Los Angeles County Medical Association 

held a joint meeting with the staflf of the White Memorial 
Hospital, April 7 and was addressed by Dr Edward H 
Risley on The Effect of Diet on the Chemistry of the 
Lrine Dr Fred B Moor, ‘Cholecystography,’’ and 
Dr George Thomason on Surgery of Liver Abscess’ At 
a special meeting of the societv, April 5, Prof William B 
Munro of Harvard University spoke on ’The Comparative 
Contributions of Lister and Osier ’ 

Promotions at Stanford llmverstty School of Medicme — 
T'» dean ot Stanford University School of kledicine San 
I rancisco, announces the following promotions of members 
of the staff 

ACADEIIIC STAFF 

Dr George D Barnett to full profeajorihip in medicine (internal 
mcutcinc) 

Cha™'«'’‘»™ ‘o full professorship in medicine 

fu full professorship in medicine (ncurolog>) 

Dr Robert R ^eueJl to associate professorship m medicine (radiology) 
^'latMo^yJ^ Wjekoff to associate professorship m medicine (clinical 

Huhmaim to associate professorship m obstetrics and 

Dr Lloyd B DtcUy to assistant professorship rn medicine (pediatrics) 
Dr Maurice L Tamter to assistant professorship m pharmacology 
Ur beorge D Brown to mstructorship m surgery 


Dr Boland 1’ Seiti to assistant clinical professorship m medicine 

D/'^HaroV”\ Fletcher to assistant clinical professorship m surgery 

VrTiitTc^noVL clinical instruCorsbip m medicine (ped.a.r.cs) 

Dr btuart C Way to clinical mstructorship in medicine (dermatology) 

Dr J Minton Mchcrtn to clinical instruclorship in surgery 
Dr KoLert A OslroiT to chnical tustructoranip tn surgcr> 

Dr Lorruli A Relhnilm to clinical mstructorship in surgery 

(aitc^thesta) 

CONNECTICUT 

Yale Plans Biochemical Institute—\ale University, Xcw 
Haven, announces tliat it is prepared to found a biocheniical 
institute where physicians, chemists, biologists and physicists 
may combine their effort in attacking biochemical problems 
The necessary funds have not however, been secured Ihc 
Sterling Laboratory of Chemistry at Yale is now taking the 
first step to manufacture a new sulphur constituent ot the 
blood, thus far known as ‘constituent \ m sufficient quan¬ 
tities for thorough biologic and clinical experiment Ihe 
production of the minimum amount necessary (ICO Gm J 
Will require 3S raw material about *^0 barrels of bloou which 
the Xew Haven packing houses have agreed to furnish at 
small cost ‘Constituent K’ was discovered by a graduate 
Student m Canada, wlio later camt to \ale in 1926 ^5 a 
Sterling fellow in chcmistr> To determine what this sub- 
stance IS, what it is good for, and Iiovv it can be easily made, 
will carry the investigation beyond the department of chem¬ 
istry into other departments of the university, thus cxempli- 
lymg the cost of biochemical research and the need for a 
biochemical institute 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Diphtheria Immunization Campaign —^The district health 
department plans to conduct a city-wide campaign oi immun¬ 
ization against diphtheria tins summer A committee has 
arranged to hold a demonstration on the Ellipse m Wash¬ 
ington during the child health May Day program, April 30 
Nine tents will be erected tor health demonstrations, and 
various organizations for girls and boys will lake part Since 
May 1 comes on Sunday, child health day will be observed, 
April 30 The parent-teacher associations will begin at that 
time a preschool roundup of children to discover possible 
physical defects and to urge parents to send their children 
to the nearest clnld health center 

Another “University President” Indicted.—Louis W Rapeer, 
the president of Research University, Washington, D C and 
Mrs Virginia Hayner Saunders, the registrar, were indicted, 
April 4 by a grand jury, on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud They are alleged to have devised a scheme to 
obtain by false pretenses money and property from such per¬ 
sons as they could induce to deal with them The indictment 
charges according to the Washington Star that Rapeer and 
Mrs Saunders represented Research University as a bona 
fide school which offered students instruction by capable 
instructors who were heads of departments of the U S gov¬ 
ernment, that they falsely represented that various persons 
were members oi the boards of trustees of the university, 
that branches of the university were being established in the 
principal cities ot India, that the university maintained an 
employ ment service for graduates whereby it w ould help them 
into better positions, that the university gave courses ot 
study for physicians dentists, pharmacists and nurses, and 
that they, by fraudulent pretenses, intended students to under¬ 
stand that by paying the required fees and tuition they would 
receive diplomas evidencing the conferring of degrees The 
grand jury reported that Rapeer and Mrs Saunders knew 
that the several offenses alleged m the indictment were false 
m that Research University was a ‘mere pretended unner- 

!'? “mi!* students the instruction they had 

set forth The case was prepared for the grand jur^v bv 

AcQictta-nh TT Q T>_ i a r July uy 


Assistant U S Attorney Pearl iIcCall 


if 

A 


FLORIDA 

latroduced-Senate bill 10 and house bill 11 would 
t>-°f'««rship in ob5tctnc5 and to “TtaSTnd^^mmntam “pubhe^^S^ 

nS ss ss i 


CLINIC tL STNFF 


rj'gj'nerolof!"’*''"'”" dimcal profesjorship in obstetrics 

° Ptolcssorsbip m obstetrics 

H.ull>crt Bifrow to Hisociitc clmtMl i. 

med.cme (internal ractl.cine) cJmicai profeisorship m 
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ILLINOIS 

r?'' Walter C Martin., medical 

Ttrhnn Champaign County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Urbana, has tendered his resignation, effective July 1 and 
will become associated with the Palmer Tuberculosis Sana- 

d'i’rpr^!ir was formerly medical 

director of the Morgan County Tuberculosis Sanatorium and 
was connected with the Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium and the U S Veterans’ Bureau 

Liquor Licenses Revoked—The district prohibition admin¬ 
istrator with headquarters in Chicago, recently revoked the 
liquor licenses of the following for the reasons indicated 

Dr H Eugene Delavergne, Kankakee, inaccurate records, zlleeal issu 
ance of prescriptions, conspiracy issu 

Dr rredcnck C Haniiltou, Kankakee, inaccurate records, illegal 
issuance of prescriptions ’ 

Spencer, Kankakee, inaccurile records, diversion, 
Illegal issuance of prescriptions 

Dr Beniamin F Uran, Kankakee, inaccurate records, illegal issuance 
of prescriptions, conspiracy 

Dr William H SVilson, Danville, inaccurate records, illegal issuance 
of prescriptions 


Society News—^The Lake County Medical Society gave 
a banquet at Waukegan, March 16, in honor of Dr Leon H 
Tombaugh, to celebrate his fiftieth year in the practice of 
medicine Dr Tombaugh’s associates presented him with a 

radio-Dr William O Krohn, Chicago, will address the 

May meeting of the St Clair County Medical Society, East 
St Louis, on “Psycliiatry in Relation to Crime and Disease", 
this will be a joint meeting with the attorneys and dentists 

-Dr Gladys R H Dick, Chicago, addressed the White- 

side County Medical Society, Sterling, April 7, on "Scarlet 
Fever”, Dr Dick is said to have gone to Fulton, where 
there was an epidemic of scarlet fever, to assist in and super¬ 
vise the application of the “Dick test" to school children 

-Dr Arthur J Atkinson, Chicago, addressed the Elgin 

Physicians’ Club, April 11, on "Gastric Ulcer” 


Chicago 

Liquor Licenses Revoked —The local prohibition adminis¬ 
trator recently revoked the liquor licenses of the following 
for the reasons indicated 

Dr Daniel E Egau, inaccurate records, illegal issuance of prescriptions 

Dr Phillip Rosenblura, inaccurate records, illegal issuance of 
prescriptions 

Dr Samuel Weinfeld, inaccurate records, conspiracy, illegal issuance 
of prescriptions. 

Cash Prize for Tuberculosis Discovery —An anonymous 
donor has given the directors of the Chicago Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium §1,000 to be awarded to some physi¬ 
cian, scientist or laboratory worker of Chicago who develops 
during the year the most useful discovery for the prevention 
or cure of tuberculosis The donor visited the Chicago 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium and was impressed with 
the work of the laboratory in particular and the compara¬ 
tively small reward received by the workers Francis X 
Busch, a member of the board of directors, in making the 
announcement, stressed the fact that the prize is not open to 
laymen who have untried ideas on how to cure tuberculosis 

Society News —The council of the Chicago Medical Society 
voted, April 12, to discontinue the telephone bureau in view 
of the cost of operation and the small number of members 
who avail themselves of this service A Jomt meeting was 
held, April 20, with Loyola University School of Medicine 
on "Studies on the Action of Parathormone, the speakers 
being William C Austin, PhD, head of the department of 
chemistry, Dr Wilhelm K Hueper, assistant profes^r of 
pathology, Dr Samuel A Matthews, head of the department 
of physiology, and Dr Edward Allen-The Chicago Coun¬ 

cil of Medical Women will hold a joint meeting with the 
Chicago Medical Society, April 27, papers will be read by 
Drs Faith S Fetterman of the Woman s Medical College 

of Pennsylvania, and Dr Johanna Heumann--The Society 

of Industrial Medicine and Surgery will conduct a sym¬ 
posium on industrial health hazards, May 2 at the Great 
Northern Hotel, 8 30 p m The Chicago Urological Society 

will meet, April 28 at the John B J 

incr qo East Erie Street, and among others, Ur m 

Medlar of the University of Wisconsin School of ^^^licine 


Jour A JI a 
April 2 J, 1937 


Mo.,,,., 0 , the 

Siegfried Maurer, Experimental and Clinical Studies on 
Periimious Anemia,” and Bertha Kaplan, Drs Jacob C Genre? 

Williamson, "Amebic Dysentery m Chica^eo 
with Results of Examination of About 500 Foo^d Handlers" 

Club^ of^hi'^U ^ addressed the Medico-Histoncal 

April H of Illinois College of Medicine, 

April IJ, on The History of Typhoid Fever in Illinois” 


Typhoid at Haywardem-Twenty cases of typhoid were 
reported at Haj^varden, March 25, due, it was said, to infected 
milk Nurses from Sioux City and Yankton were called to 
help care for the sick 


KANSAS 

Personal Dr William R Palmer, Glasco, has been 
appointed county health officer to succeed Dr Leo E 
Haughey 

State Medical Meeting —The sixty-first annual meeting of 
the Kansas Medical Society will be held at Hutchinson, 
May 3-5, under the presidency of Dr Earl G Brown, Topeka 
The general sessions will all be m the Masonic Temple 
The council meets. May 3, at noon, m the Rorabaugh-Wiley 
Tea Room, where, at noon on the following day, the secre¬ 
taries of all county societies meet The Reno County Medi¬ 
cal Society will give a banquet on the evening of May 4, 
and a golf tournament will be held at the Hutchinson Coun¬ 
try Club, May 2 The first meeting of the house of delegates 
will be at 7 30 p m, May 3 Among the guests of honor 
at this meeting will be Drs Jabez N Jackson, President- 
Elect of the American Medical Association, Dean Lewis, 
Baltimore, Albert H Andrews, Chicago, Arthur Stemdler, 
Iowa City, Iowa, Lewis J Moorman, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
and Alfred Schalek, Omaha In addition, many prominent 
members of the profession of the state will speak 

MAINE 

Society News —Dr Maxwell E MacDonald, Boston, 
addressed the Penobscot County Medical Society at Bangor, 
March 15, on "Syphilis of the Central Nervous System” 

Dr Gehring Invited to New York—Dr John G Gehring, 
Bethel, has been invited by the board of trustees of the 
Neurological Institute, New York, to take charge of a ward, 
when completed, in its new building at the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center The ward has been endowed with 
a gift of §200,000 by William Bingham, 2d In an editorial 
the New York Tunes notes that Dr Gehring has for years 
lived and worked in a remote village of a few hundred 
inhabitants, and that the honor which has now come to him 
illustrates that the world will beat a path to the door of the 
man who does something well 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Licenses Revoked and Suspended—The board of registra¬ 
tion in medicine reports that the license of Dr Robert E 
Conlin was revoked, February 3, on account of the perform¬ 
ing of an abortion, the license of Dr Arthur Stanton Hudson 
was suspended, March 31, for violation of the prohibition . 
act and gross misconduct in the practice of his profession, 
as shown in association with an unregistered person 


Society News—Dr Howard M Clute addressed the Ror- 
iolk South District Medical Society, April 7, on “Differcii- 

uation of Diseases of the Thyroid Gland”-Dr Arthur 

Lyon addressed the one hundred and first meeting ol tnc 
New England Pediatric Society, April 8, Boston Medica 
Library, on “William P Dewees A Pioneer in America 

Pediatrics”-Dr Henry Pinkerton addressed the Harvar 

Medical Society, Februaiy 15, on “Reaction of 

stances Entering the Lungs ”-Dr Harold C Bean, S ' 

addressed the North Shore Medical Fraternity, April /, on 
‘Back Conditions and Their Treatment ” 

Personal-Dr Frank B Granger, 

New York Elcctrotherapeutic Society, April 6, on ^hya 

rherapy in Hospitals”-Dr George H Monks has rcsi^nc 

IS president ot the Boston Medical J , j 

Barton has been elected to that Position Dr 

leen president since 1919--Dr Edgar D H , pj';' 

las been appointed medical ovammer of the Third > 1 
District b\ the governor for the sixth time, Dr f ^ 
;.eavitt, associate medical examiner of the Firrt P'j'"OUlh D 
net_Edwin B Wilson, PhD, professor of vital rtaU.Uc., 
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Har^ard School ot Public Health, addressed 

^aff ot the Rockcielkr In:,titutc for Medical Research, 

April 8, oil WSnt H Statistics 

MICHIGAN 

Illegal Practitioners Arrested -Following an iivNcstigation 
b> lumbers ot the state and citv health departments, to^ 
persons were arrested March at rimt. charged wUh 
practicing medicine without a license Thej "ere. u is 
reported John Buddo who claims to be the seienth son of 
a scNenth son, lames \\ Meers, Re\ Helga E \of P 
and Mrs Edna Grandei all ot whom are said to be con¬ 
nected with the spiritualist church 

State to Charge for Blood Analysis—The state Itealth com¬ 
missioner has issued an order according to the Jaebson 
Ctti-cii-Palnot requiring a charge tor a complete blood exam¬ 
ination The state laboratory has been protidmg this scrticc 
for physicians without charge It is said that the laboratory 
prnliege is being used in excess by a few physicians whereas 
the maiont> oi pln»icians do not utilize its facilities m 
the last sear seeeral thousand tests are said to liaie been 
made without charge lor \2& physiceaws There are more 
than 7,000 phisicians in the state 

MISSISSIPPI 

State Offers Course m Diagnosis—Through the courtesy 
oi the board of trustees of the Mississippi State Sanatorium, 
a course in diagnosis ot diseases ot the chest is being offtred 
to physicians ot the state at that institution Some counties 
hare made special arrangements for their health officers to 
arail themsehes of this opportunity 

Society News-At the recent meeting of the South Mis¬ 
sissippi Medical Societi, Hattiesburg Dr Charles C Bass, 
New Orleans spoke on “Diagnosis Treatment and Manage¬ 
ment OI Malaria Dr Frank H Hagaman, Jackson Dis¬ 
abilities ot the Hip’, Dr Henry \V E Walther, New 
Orleans Gonorrhea in Women , Dr John R Kittrell, 
Laurel, “Reminiscences of a Jones County Doctor," and the 
Hon Ellis Cooper, Laurel, ‘Legal Afedicme" 


MlSSOtTRI 

Court Decides Medical College Is Not Reputable—The 
Supreme Court of Missouri rendered a decision April 8, 
declaring that the Kansas City University of Physicians and 
Surgeons is not a reputable medical college within the mean¬ 
ing of the state law and that its graduates are not entitled to 
examination by the state board of health 

Veteran Guests of Honor—At a meeting of the Jackson 
County Aledical Society Kansas City April 5 the physicians 
of that community who have been in practice at least fifty 
years were the guests of honor They were 
Dr John Wilson Dr John S Mott 

Dr Chnrlea \\ Burrill Dr Hal Foster 

Dr Homer O Leonard Dr George W^ Davis 

Dr W F Morrow Dr John R Snell 

Dr Ernest Von Quasi 

The speaker of the evening was Dr Malcolm L. Harris 
Chicago chairman of the Judicial Council of the American 
Medical Association 

Review of New Medical Legislation—^There will become 
effective. July 2, some amendments to the medical practice 
act of Alissouri which the state medical association had a 
part in bringing to pass Applicants for examination by the 
state board of examiners will be required to furnish evidence 
of attendance at a reputable medical college throughout four 
terms of nine months each and of having received a diploma 
from such college candidates for examination by the board 
must receive an average of 75 per cent and not fall below 
so per cent on any one subject. An amendment provides 
for reciprocity and authorizes the state board of health to 
initiate prosecutions against violators of the medical prac- 
The board may accept at its discretion the certificate 
of the National Board of Medical Examiners in heu ot its 
own protLssional examination An amendment rescinds that 
portion of the law which licenses practitioners who have 
lived and practiced in one county lor twenty-one years A 
bill signed by the governor makes it illegal for a medical 
I a diploma to any person unless he has 

awended. the reqwvred wwiwber ot years it is made illegal lor 
any person to receive a diploma without having attended the 
required number ot years This is a new statute and efforts 
were made by the diploma mill supporters to block 
pa-,vage The governor signed the bill whereby treatment 


the state university hospital at Columbia for indigent crtP" 
pkd children is provided Tiic sh'-l}- medical socic y 

opposed tlie nurses’ bill, winch would hate ‘’,?urccf‘^^T!»s 
present provisions for practaal and obstetric nurses tin 
bill dad on the calendar There was an * 

the office ot state health supervisor and to divide part o* his 
salary among members of other boards Tins met opposition 
m the senate and the bill was amended so as 
office ot health supervisor and his prcrogatiecs and duties 
As amended, the bill went back to tlie house and was passed 
The state medical journal considers that the medical Jek'Sla- 
tive program was a success, due largely to the handhng ot 
the hills by Dr Guy B Mitchell. Branson, and Dr Charles 
H Wallace St Joseph, the work ot Mr Caruthers and 
the cooperation of the committee ot the state medical society 

MONTANA 

Personal—The Beaverhead board ot commissioners has 
reappointed Dr Frederick M Poindexter, Dillon, secretary 
ot the county board of health 

Clinical Conference—A clinical conference was conducted 
at St Vincents Hospital, Billings, March 25, which was 
attended by pliysicians from Sheridan, Lewiston, FromDcrg 
Lovell Glendive. Cody, Hardin, Columbus Red Lodge and 
Roundup There were demonstrations of cases and appara¬ 
tus at the morning session and scientific papers and dis¬ 
cussions in the ailcrnoon 

NEW YORK 

Society News—The New \ork Academy of Medicine held 
a symposium on pernicious anemia April 21, Dr Frederic 
E Sondern spoke on Laboratory Aids in Diagnosis”, 
Dr Israel Strauss “Neurologic Symptoms and Their Pathol¬ 
ogy ” and Dr George R ilinot and Dr William P Murphy, 
Treatment by a Diet Rich in Liver Dr Robert H Halsey 
demonstrated a motion picture on Gads Experiment Show¬ 
ing the Alitral and Aortic Valves in Action ” 

Personal—Dr Daniel V O’Leary Jr, has taken up the 
duties of deputy city health officer of Albany, succeeding the 

late Dr William J Wansboro-Harry A Cheplin, PhD, 

associate proicssor of bacteriology, Syracuse University, has 

joined the staff of the Muhord Biological Laboratories- 

Dr Konrad E Birkhaug assistant proiessor ot bacteriology. 
University ot Rochester School oi Medicine and Dentistry, 
Rochester has been elected a member of the Norwegian 
Pathological Society in Oslo 


New York City 

Hospital News.—The medical staff of the German Poly¬ 
clinic gave a testimonial dinner in honor of Dr Ludwig 
Weiss March 31 to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary m the 
practice ot medicine Dr Joseph F Saphir was toastmaster 
among the speakers were Drs Boldt, Phister, Zwisohn and 

Ashley-The trustees and staff of Mount Sinai Hospital 

issued invitations to the William H. Welch lectures by 
Prof Richard Willstatter April 13-14 8 30 p m on ‘Some 

Recent Advances m Enzyme Research ’-The United 

Israel-Zion Hospital is conducting a campaign for §300000 
to equip the new laboratory building and build a nurses’ 
home 

Society News —Dr James J \Valsh addressed the Medical 
Society of the County of Kings, April 19, on ‘Fake Cures ” 
and Dr Samuel E Whitnall Robert Reiford professor of 
anatomy, McGill University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal. 

on An Anatomists View of Chiropractic -^The New York 

Physicians’ Art Club has been organized by contributors to 
the recent Physicians’ Art Exhibit held at the New York 

Araderay ot Medicine-The International Medical Chih 

held ns inaugural dinner, April 12, at the Nevv YoS Acad- 
emy of Medicine The principal speakers were Hon Bain- 
Statfs Belgian ambassador to the United 

IiSiir'Ki on‘Z >»=•''«■<= of 

Health DmgnosL "~Dr HarolH 

Ohio State University Hays gave an address at 

of MediciL of Cmc 

B. "SZ sVooI, 

dinner ilarch^dS ’to .’ft, Bonor at a testimonial 

in the celebrate the completion oi fifty years 

P of medicine. Dr Blackman was oresented 
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associates-Dr Hideyo Noguchi 

f ^sociate member of the French Society 

—Dr Harry C Saunders has been appointed 

S Rf.'ir v” and syphilology at the University 

and Bellevue Hospital Medical College-Dr Isaac M 

Rubinow, formerly of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
executive director of the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish 
Charities, and will take up his new duties, June 1 Follow- 
i.ig the World War, Dr Rubinow went to Palestine to 

Hadassah Medical Organization-Dr Alfred 

Adler, Vienna, Austria, sailed for home from New York, 
April 9, and his chief collaborator. Dr Seif, was due to 
arrive, April 20 

OHIO 

New Health Commissioner for Akron —Dr Melville D 
Ailcs has been appointed health commissioner of the city of 
Akron to succeed Dr Donald D Shira, resigned Dr Ailes, 

health commissioner of Sidney and 
Shelby County, he assumed his duties at Akron, April 18 

Personal —Dr Hugh H Dorr, Columbus, has been 
appointed chief medical examiner of the state industrial com¬ 
mission, to succeed Dr Thurman R Fletcher, resigned 
Dr Fletcher was chief medical examiner for eight years 
-Dr John K Scudder has been reappointed by the gov¬ 
ernor as a member of the Ohio State Medical Board, 
Dr Scudder has completed twelve years of service on the 
board-Dr John H Wolfe, De Graff, celebrated the com¬ 

pletion of his fiftieth year in the practice of medicine, April 1, 
at a dinner given in the Presbyterian Cliurch to members of 
the Logan County Medical Society and others 
Replica of Ancient Pharmacy—A replica of a fifteenth 
century pharmacy that was exhibited at the Pans Exposition 
of 1900 has been presented to the physiology department of 
the University of Cincinnati, where it is installed in the lec¬ 
ture room The central fountain, designed and modeled by 
Innocenti Bruno and Prosperi Francesco, is set in the nail 
between cases containing jars and vases, and in front of the 
fountain stands the apothecary’s counter The herbs are 
reproduced pictonally in tiles in the floor with a remarkable 
degree of artistry in form and color The general idea was 
that of Prof Carlo Guerrini The ceramics are the work of 
the Cantagalli pottery of Florence 

County Society News—^The Montgomery County Medical 
Society devoted its March 4, 1927, meeting to clinical 

reports , cases were presented by eleven members-Dr Guy 

G Giffen, Dayton, addressed the Butler County Medical 

Society, March 1, Middleton, on "Pyelitis"-Dr George 

Rockwell, Cincinnati, addressed the Clermont County Med¬ 
ical Society, March 15, on "Diagnosis, Treatment and Man¬ 
agement of Diabetes Mellitus ’’-Dr Theodore F Myler, 

Xenia, addressed the Greene County Medical Society, 
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March 3, on “The Public Health Function of the County 

Medical Society-Dr Harry E Shilling, Troy, addressed 

the Miami-Shelby County Medical Society, Piqua, February 3, 
on "Abnormal Presentations in General Obstetric Practice, 
and Dr Vernon W LeMaster, Sidney, “Danger of Feeding 
Prepared Food of High Sugar Content to Babies —— 
Dr Arthur J Cramp, Chicago, addressed the Toledo Acad¬ 
emy of Medicine, March 4, on "Deafness Cure Quackery and 

Pseudomedicine"-^Dr Arthur G Cranch addressed the 

Cleveland Academy of Medicine, March 18, on ArUficial 
Respiration” and Dr Harry E Stewart, New Haven, Conn, 
“Modern Physiotherapy in Medical Practice - Dr prancis 
E Senear, Chicago, addressed the Summit County Medical 
Society, Akron, March 1, on “Mycotic Diseases of the bkin 

OREGON 

Society News—At the Manon-Pollc-Yamhill Coun^ Med¬ 
ical Society meeting, Salem, March 15, Dr Harold C Bean, 
Portland, spoke on “Recent Developments ui Treatment ot 
Pernicious Anemia,” and Dr Everett H Hobson, Salem, 
“Nitrous Oxide Anesthesia” 

Hospital News—The Doernbecher Hospital, Portland, 
jecently received a complete dental equipment and apparatus, 
the cost of which was §2,500 The gift was made by the 
dentists of the state in their desire to engage in the reliet 
activities earned on by the medical school 

Personal-Dr Andrew J Giesy, Portland, was guest of 

hnnor at a dinner, March 23. attended by seventy-five phy- 
honor at a , Qj^^y has been practicing 

sicians and forty of which have been spent m 

!„°;om.edTT„?mb„ of the state board of health to succeed 
the late Dr Charles M Barbee 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SPth''cr’^'' K?dtr“as r«,?n3'fr™ StaB 

TwHfth Mellon Lecture—Pneumonia—Dr Russell L Cecil 

Aihi 7 Lecture at the P.tts- 

auditorium, May 12, 8 30 p m 
on The Specific Therapy of Pneumococcus Pneumonia ” The 
lecture is given under the auspices of the Society for Bio- 

University of Pittsburgh School of 

Delaware County Hospital at 
Upper Darby is practically completed, the hospital embodies 
the latest ideas in construction and its initial capacity will 
be fifty-four beds A special committee of the board of trus- 
tees IS now considering applications for positions on the staff 
The citizens voted m 1921 to establish a county hospital, and 
construction started in October, 1925 

Philadelphia 

Society News—The Philadelphia Pediatric Society held 
a symposium on milk control, April 12, Dr Wilmer Krusen 
discussed “Milk Control m Philadelphia”, George W Gnm 
Suburban Milk Control," and Mr Irvin, state division of 
milk control, “Milk Control in the State of Pennsylvania ” 

-The program of the Philadelphia County Medical Society, 

April 13, was on medical economics Franklin S Edmonds, 
chairman of the tax commission, discussed "Taxation m 
Pennsylvania as It Applies to the Physician,” and Harry A 
Mackey, city treasurer, "Changes in the Compensation Laws 

and Allied Medical Legislation”-Dr Harry A. Goahvm, 

New York, addressed the Philadelphia Roentgen Society, 

April 7, on "Precision in Cranial Roentgenology”- 

Dr Sandor Ferenczi, formerly president of the International 
Psychoanahtic Association, addressed the general meeting 
of the College of Physicians, April 21, on “Psychanalysis in 
Relation to General Medicine” 

TENNESSEE 

Personal —Dr Owen F Agee succeeds Dr Claude A Col¬ 
lins at the Dyer County Health Unit, Dr Collins goes to 

Kingston to accept a similar position-Dr Henry M Cass 

has been elected president of the Appalachian Hospital at 
Johnson City 

Health at Knoxville —Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from sixty-eight cities with a total 
population of about 30 million, for the week ending April 9. 
indicate that the highest mortality rate (199) was for Knox¬ 
ville, and that the rate for the group of cities as a whok 
was 13 7 The mortality rate for Knoxville for the corre¬ 
sponding week last year is not available, but for the group 
of cities was 17 1 

Knoxville’s First Health Week—Official and civic organ 
izations at Knoxville have planned to conduct the nr^t 
"health week” from klay 1 to May 7, provided the 
Club consents to combine the movement with its annual hoys 
week” Dr Marvin F Haygood, health officer, clecttU 
president of the organization, among other 
Dr Robert B Wood, representing the Knox County Meoica 
Society Tlie object of the campaign is to bring before tut 
public the necessity of creating better health conditions n 
that community 

TEXAS 

State Medical Meeting—The sixty-first 
the State Medical Association of Texas wtl be at El ^so, 
April 26-28, under the presidency of ..^^‘‘'‘^Vednesday 
Galveston The president’s reception will 
night, at the Hotel Orndorff The general and 
mgs will be in the Court House-Liberty Hall ,_( .„,ii 
thf U S Army William Beaumont General Hospital wd^ 
hold open house Tuesday afternoon, Hcv 

will be a drive to Mount Frank in. Fort Bh^s, and ^ ^ 
iro There will be clinic luncheons at , 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, by Urs Stuart Pntc , 
BattirCrrek, Mich, Donald C Balfour Rochester, Imn 
an “ Frederick H Falls, Chicago The alumni ban(iucu^%^ U 
be Tuesday, six o’clock, the meeting of B'c bou=c ° , 
uates Monday, 1 30 p m, and meetings of the f' , 
way Surgeons'^ Association, Texas Radiological Society tlw 
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pathological soc.ttv and a conference or 

^nd state health olheers on Mondai The Te\as f'catatnc 

Soc.etl holds Its luncheon Wednesdaj A golf tour.tYnent 

will be held at the Couittrj Club, Mondaj the prues he g 

three sil\ercups Dr Clarence St Clair Drake Chicago field 

director American Public Health \ssociation \uU a^di^ess 

the section on public health on ‘ Obsen atio.is 

Work m Texas Based on Sureejs and Appraisals Dr rails 

L section on gj-necologj and obstetrics on 

Positions" Dr Baliour the section on ^rgerj 

dence and Treatment of Complications ot Duodenal Ulcers 

Dr William \ Evans Chicago will address the genera 

meeting Tuesday 4 p m on ‘What Next in Consumption 

ilany ^interesting subjects will be discussed b> prominent 

phjsicians of Texas 

UTAH 

Salt lake City Opens Medtcal Budding— The public was 
invited, April 4 to the opening of the Y^dical Arts 
Building 54 East South Temple Street Salt Lake Citj 
There was a reception m the lecture room on the mam floor 
This ten storv budding of rein- ^ 

forced concrete laced with brick 
and trimmed with terra cotta is 
thoroughly modern and is the 
first of Its kind in the community 
The ground floor is for stores, 
and the upper nine floors are for 
offices tor phvsicians and dentists 
The office tenants are stockhold¬ 
ers in the Medical Arts Budding 
Corporation. Dr Frederick 
Stauffer is president E \ 

Tripp DDS vice president 
Dr Maurice M Critchlow secre¬ 
tary Dr Emerson F Root 
treasurer, and these with Drs 
William R. Calderwood and 
Howard P Kirtlej constitute the 
board of directors The Deseret 
Xczis April 2 published a full 
page announcement ot the open¬ 
ing with a hst 01 the phvsicians 
and dentists, laboratories pharmacy and other tenants who 
wdl occupy the budding A three story garage will be con¬ 
structed this summer behind the Medical Arts Budding with 
foundations heavy enough to carry a superstructure duplicat¬ 
ing the first unit, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dr MeSherry Honored. — Dr James Whann MeSherry, 
Martmsburg has been elected an honorary member of the 
West Virginia Medical Association Dr MeSherry is an 
ex-president of the association a veteran of the Civil War 
and a bank president, and is still actively engaged in prac¬ 
tice at the age of 94 

Society News—Mr Sterrett O Neale has severed his con¬ 
nection with the 11 est Firpinia Medtcal Journal and Mr Joe 

W Savage has been appointed to the vacancy-Dr Hunter 

H McGuire Winchester addressed the Eastern Panhandle 

Medical Society March 9, on ‘Incipient Cataract”- 

Dr William F Rienhoff Jr Baltimore addressed the 
Parkersburg Academy of Medicine, ilarch 3, on "Hyper¬ 
thyroidism 

WISCONSIN 

Personal The board of trustees ot Sunny View Sana¬ 
torium has appointed Dr Reuben D H. Bitter Oshkosh, 
attending physician to succeed the late Dr Frank Brock- 
w ay Sunny View Sanatorium is the tuberculosis sanatorium 

mr W'lnnebago and Fond du Lac counties-Dr Karl W 

Doege, Maphfield was elected president of the Soo Raihvav 
Surgical Association at the recent annual 
.vimiicapohs 


WYOMING 

Personal -Chugwatcr Ins 

Inm A Lusk, formerly of rrumbul —Dr Henry 

Stevens Laramie, recently ' of M^ 

the University of Wyoming on The ^-^^y His ory ot aieui 

c,„e‘-Dr John D Shingle Cheyenne, has hec. appom eu 

to the state hoard of medical examiners. Dr Shingle was 
formerly a member of the board 
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GENERAL 

March Automobile Deaths Exceed Last Year’s--In the 
lour weeks ending March 26, automobile accidents were 
responsible lor 441 deaths in seventy-eight large cities in the 
Uimcd States as compared w ith 347 during the ' 

mg period last year Only five cities did not 
mobile fatalities tor this period (his year, while fifteen 
reported none m the corresponding period last year 

Another Medical Tour —Under the direction ot Sir Henry 
Grav 1 partv ol ph>sjcians lca\c Montreal on the 

White Star liner Caloanc July 13, for a tour ot clinics in 
leading British cities and will return to Canada irom Liver¬ 
pool August 5 on the Doric A day will be spent visiting 
hospitals in Liverpool Leeds Manchester Birmingham and 
about a week in London The part> will make side trips 
to such points of interest as the Shakespeare country, and 
will return to Montreal by way ot the St Lawrence 

Death of Dr Power — Frederick Belding Power, PhD, 
director of the Pliytochcmical Laboratory of the U S 
ot Chemistry, died at hts home in Washington, D C 
March 2o aged 74 Born m New York, Dr Power received 
his PhD irom the University ot Strasbourg in 18S0 He 
was professor ot pharmacy and materia medica at the Uni¬ 
versity ot Wisconsin 1883-1892 and director of the Well¬ 
come Research Laboratories, London England 1896-1914 
He was awarded medals and diplomas ot honor m this 
country and abroad for chemical research He was a dele¬ 
gate from this country to the congress for unification of the 
formulas of potent medicaments m Brussels in 1902, lormcrly 
vice president of the Society of Chemical Industry and of 
the U S Pharmacopcnl Convention co-editor of a Manual 
ot Chemical Analysis, and the author of many scientific 
papers 

Society News —The American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons will hold its twelfth annual meet¬ 
ing in Baltimore May 16-17 at the Hotel Belvedere There 
will be clinics by members of the staff ot Johns Hopkins 
University Medical Department and the School of Hygiene 
Dr Dean Lewis among others will discuss ‘Shock—^Trau¬ 
matic and Surgical’, Dr Lewellys F Barker, Baltimore, 
‘ Relations of Trauma to Neuroses ’ and Dr William H 
Howell Baltimore ‘ Carbon Monoxide Poisoning ” A spe¬ 
cial feature will be a trip to the plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Tuesday afternoon All physicians interested are 

invited-^The Medical Women s National Association will 

meet m Washington, ilay 15-17, this organization was 
founded m 1915 and one of its functions is to provide 
scholarships for young women studying medicine. 

Influenza Subsides in Europe—The health section of the 
League of Nations, in reviewing the recent epidemic of 
influenza m Europe, indicates that the high point w as reached 
when the death rate at Geneva, Switzerland, was 129 influ¬ 
enza deaths per hundred thousand mliabiunts between Dec 5 
1926, and Feb 12 1927 The outbreak in London showed a 
typical old age prevalence indeed throughout Europe, chiefly 
persons beyond middle age succumbed. Germany suffered 
less than Switzerland and France In Greece and Bulgaria 
the malady was widespread but usuallv m mild form other 

PolanrAmInf NetS’rland" 

Jr-oiand Amtria Italy and Czechoslovakia The United States 

fewer m il of cases reported bemg 

tewer m the weeks subsequent to lanuart P 
correspondinsr week?? la«;t januarj 8 than m the 

influeiL in ^the imenor of chil "fr 
north to Yunnan in the i ’v Mongolia m the 

ri. me south, last summer and also m 

Js not stated wheth 

Europe 

National Tuberculosis Associafinn •rt, 

Henry sS The 


Hospital AamnustraUon.—Two courses m has- New Zealand fate ,n I„r,r r* - “““ 

pital administration and management will be given during outbreat m July It is not stated whether this 

ifarS^UnnerLf^'I't? ^dmfn’.Itmtfon ol latlr outbreak m Europe 

aiarquetm University, Alilwaukee the first, a two weeks 

course, beginning^ June 6, the other, a six weeks cour^ 

Lkventh Street Milwaukee 


Dr 'Henr;'"wTr rZ PresidencV of 

be a general rcMew meeting ilonday will 

Drs Wilhain r'vvi,°/ the progress in tuberculosis work by 
■o’rs William C White, Washington, D C Hoyt E Dear- 
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Louis V Hainmaii, Baltimore, AltrecI 
Henry, Indianapolis, Ralph C Matson, Portland Ore 

wew lork Tuesda}, among others, Dr Aldo Castellam 
Tnlane University of Louisiana School of Medicine, New 
Orleims, will discuss “Fungus Diseases of the Lung,” and 

Medicinp University ScLol of 

Medicine, St Louis, Bronchoscopic and Surgical Treatment 

T L •> R Non uberculous Suppurative Diseases of the 
Mnn^in section In the clinical section on 

T Emerson. Indianapolis, will discuss 
Teaching of Tuberculosis m Medical Schools,” and among 
nn’^'^Tr?^ ^ Rathbun, Cassadaga, N Y, will speak 

>T'’^°^^°”Niial Gland Tuberculosis”, Dr James A 
Miller, New \ork, “Climate m the Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, and Dr Eugene L Opie, Philadelphia, “Latent 
Tuberculosis in Children In the sociological section the 
speakers will include, among others, Miss Grace Abbott of 
the U S Children s Bureau, Washington, D C , Dr Wil- 
liam C Jensen, Cattaraugus County, New York, and Edgar 
Sydenstricker There will be a special conference of tuber¬ 
culosis secretaries of large cities, May 21 The headquarters’ 
office of the National Tuberculosis Association is 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, and the managing director is Dr Linsly 
R Williams 


Jour A M a 
April 23, 1927 


CANADA 

Dr Parizeau Becomes Director of Studies at Montreal — 
Dr Telesphore Parizeau, professor of clinical surgery at 
the University of Montreal Faculty and surgeon to Notre 
Dame Hospital, has been appointed director of studies in 
the medical faculty and vice dean The appointment will 
necessitate Dr Parizeau giving up his piesent practice, as 
well as resigning as surgeon to the hospital Dr Parizeau 
IS a native of Montreal 

Clinic of Industrial Medicine—The McGill Faculty of 
Medicine, Montreal, will open a clinic for industrial medicine 
in one of the large hospitals in the city in tlie near future, 
and will appoint an expert to take charge The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has donated §25,000 to the university 
to be devoted to the study of medicine and industry Ihere 
has been a reorganization of the public health department at 
McGill recently, and Dr Albert Grant Fleming has been 
appointed acting director for one year of the department, 
which will include preventive medicine and industrial hygiene 

Mental Hygiene Committee—The Canadian National Com¬ 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, since 1918, has directed its atten¬ 
tion to the improvement of facilities for the treatment and 
prevention of mental disability The Canadian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation Journal states that government surveys conducted over 
a period of five years showed that the mentally disordered 
were far more numerous than had been expected, and that 
the facilities for treatment were inadequate The committee 
has a research program, which, for three years, has been 
conducted in cooperation with Canadian universities, sixteen 
psychiatrists and psychologists are employed now on this 
basis, the committee paying a part of their salary and the 
university the remainder In cooperation with the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo¬ 
rial, the committee has sent thirteen Canadians abroad to 
study mental hygiene at a cost of about $25,000, in addition 
to that, the committee expends about $50,000 annually on 
Its work 

Child Welfare Publicity in Canada—The section on child 
hygiene of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare has taken 
over the distribution and publication of antenatal letters, for 
which there is a continuous demand from expectant mothers 
all over Canada Two Canadian provinces were publishing 


LATIN AMERICA 


abSi?^37foOO®'rei;^?’f government has appropriated 

about J/b,000 pesos to reconstruct various hospitals and 
asylums destroyed by the hurricane in October, 1926 

Nicaraguan Minister a Physician-The new minister nf 
Nicaragua to the United States, Dr Alejandr^ Ssar 
Ch^orro, is a physician and a lawyer He studied medicine 

OrSflietolTchoo'l “ 

Obligatory Immunization in Mexico - The president of 
Mexico recently signed a decree providing that all school 
c iild en within certain age limits in the government schools 
should receive the Schick test and the Dick test, ai d ffia 
those showing susceptibility to these diseases be immunized 
The school physicians will perform the test and give the 
treatment ® 

Railway Ticket Tax for Sanatorium — The state ot 
Bolivia recently created a tax for the purpose of raising 
funds to build and maintain a national tuberculosis sana- 
torium at La Paz A tax of 10 centavos must be affixed to 
all railway tickets sold in the republic, and the stamp tax 
of 1 boliviano shall be attached to passports of persons 
entering and leaving a country 

Haiti News New wards have been constructed m tlie 
general hospital at Port-au-Prince, which will accommodate 
seventy-two patients, a wing is m the process of construc¬ 
tion-The public health service of Haiti will broadcast a 

senes of lectures on public health from Station HHK m 
Port-au-Pnnce in the interest of the public-The Rocke¬ 

feller Foundation, New York, has granted the request of the 
public health service of Haiti to award scholarships to i 
number of young physicians to enable them to do postgrad¬ 
uate work 111 some large medical centers of the United 
States and Canada About eight fellows had been appointed 
up to March 24 The object is to improve the teaching 
facilities of the National Medical School 

Porto Rico Items —The department of health of Porto Rico, 
together with the department of education and the department 
of agriculture and labor, has arranged a “Rural Teachers’ 
Institute” to acquaint school teachers with steps that may be 
taken to solve the health and agricultural problems The 
instruction is given by exhibits, demonstrations, visits to 
clinics or to centers wJiere health campaigns are m progress, 
and moving pictures and lectures on m d ina, tuberculosis, 
control of bubonic plague, child hygiene and hookworm 
Institutes have been held in a number ot communities 
Dr Ramon Lavandero is directing this campaign for the 
department of health, in which more than 1,8C0 rural school 
teachers will receive health instruction Ihe Diaz Garcia 
clinic has initiated a moving picture show once a week for 
the patients, at which pictures produced by the department 
of health on tuberculosis, hookworm and malaria are used 
to demonstrate methods of prevention, this clinic has opened 

in San Juan a dispensary for the poor-The child welfare 

board of Porto Rico has made a compilation of laws relating 
to child welfare and is studying them with a view to intro 
ducing amendments which would benefit child life Tlie 
amendments, which will be presented to the legislature in 
February, will pertain to delinquency, infant mortality, 
illegitimacy, and abandonment of minors 


FOREIGN 

Congress of Psychotherapy—The second general medical 
Congress for Psychotherapy will be held in Bad-Naulieini, 
April 27-30 Special attention will be given to psychanalysis 
Schilder (Vienna), Goldstein (Frankfort-on-the-Mam), ani- 

cw - - - - - , , , , swanger (Kreuzlmgen) and Simmel (Berlin) will spea 

letters before this uork was taken over by the council two subjects, the methods employed m psychic trea - 

other provinces requested the council to distribute such ‘Otters of the type of hypnosis and therapeutic pedagogy ivi 

in their territory, and five other provinces have requested the discussed The congress hopes thus to create a moru 

council to print letters on their own letterheads, for them to 
distribute, in addition, the council uses the press throughout 
Canada to broadcast this antenatal service, the letters being 
anproved by recognized authorities, and printed m English 
-ind French There has grown out of the antenatal letters. 


patterns for layettes, 
which to record the r 
provided one for the use of physicians in private practice, 
and another for use in consultations which are m charge ot 
Ki,n Vipalth nurses only The council on child welfare has 
-iLpubhc healtl, assoc,a.,on ,1,= pub- 


general interest in methods of psychic treatment 
Deaths m Other Countries 

Frederick Armitage Southam, e'”®/°on"to 
gory, Manchester Univeraty, former^ j.M 

sud- 


Mancncsier ixoyai iiiuiiiiai/i u c r) 
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hcation of a set of diet 
cud pamphlets 


ilders, and is publishing posters 


Breslau, aged 
y and iieurol 

ersity ot rrague, ageu ~ 
pfMessor of neurology at the University of Pans, m Hard, 
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director of the Ophthalmologic Clinic in 
-Antonio Heveroch professor of psychiatry^and^^ 
ogy, Czech University of Prague, aged a/- 
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(From Our Kfjii/af Cortestcndmi) 

\pnl J, V927 

Radiam Lost m a Hospital and Recovered from 
a Rubbish Heap 

Radium valued at $7,500, which disappeared from the 
operating theater at Charing CrosS Hospital, has been foun , 
after a search lasting several dajs in a rubbish heap at 
Harrow Before reaching Harrow the radium had passed 
through the destructor fires at the hospital It was removed 
from a heap ot clinkers b> the use oi a detector machine, and 
IS said to be none the worse for its adventurje The radium, 
which apart trora its cost would be vcr> ditncult to replace, 
had been used in the operating theater, and was kept in two 
tubes WTien the operation was completed the theater was 
cleansed, but the radium was missing The hospital was 
searched and the police authorities iniormed. Later a private 
mquirj agent was called in He instituted another search of 
the building, and had the dustbins turned out He learned 
that rubbish from the operatmg theater was burned in the 
destructor fires at the hospital, and that the retuse was carted 
awaj to a dump at Harrow The assistance of a radium expert 
from Middlesex Hospital was sought The expert and the 
inquio agent went over to Harrow The dump and the 

carts carr>nng refuse trom the hospital were searched with 
the help of a detector machine and eventuall> the radium was 
recovered. Onlj a verj small quantitj was lost 


Cheimcais m Flour 

The report oi the departmental committee on the treat¬ 
ment of flour with chemical substances has been issued by 
the ministrj of health The committee observes that chemical 
substances are introduced into flour as bleaching agents and 
“improvers ’ The first alter only the appearance of the flour, 
that IS whiten flour previously of a yellowish or dark tint. 

It IS claimed that the “improvers” enhance the natural baking 
qualities ot the flour by supplementing deficiencies or cor¬ 
recting conditions which impair its capacity tor yielding 
loaves of the shape, volume texture and general appearance 
desired. One of the purposes is said to be to adjust deficien¬ 
cies in the blends of wheats due to the natural variation m 
character of different wheats \ further purpose is to pro¬ 
duce on newly milled flour the effects oi natural aging One 
of the claims by the millers for the use of these bleachers and 
improvers is that it enables them to use any supplies of 
sound wheat available The committee does not seriously 
doubt that “improvers have been a valuable aid to the home 
millers in competition with oversea millers 
As to the effect of these chemicals on the health of the 
consumer, the committee holds that flour should be a product 
of the nulling of wheat without the addition of any foreign 
substance But to bring the great bulk of flour sold for bread¬ 
making at the present tune v\ ithin that description would 
interfere with practices not only widely adopted but claimed 
with some reasonableness to be necessary unless wheat sup¬ 
plies are to be wasted and flour prices raised. Moreover so 
long as a great demand exists for very white breads some 
form of bleaching process must be permitted. In d.scussing 
these chemicals the report states ‘ Chlorme is capable of 
altering the composition of gluten m such a way as to affect 
injuriously its nutntive value We regard the treatment of 
such an important foodstuff as flour with a substance such 
as chlorine, which may alter its composition untavorably as 
undesirable. Our observations on cWonne apply also to 
nitrogen trichloride. Nitrogen peroxide produces m the flour 


definite changes These changes cannot be 
being eiUirciy free irom objection but, from 
nitrogen peroxide is less reactive than chloride witli proteins 
and fats and tint excessive quantities arc not required, it is 
perhaps permissible to regard its addition to flour less 
unfavorably tlian the use of chlorine It were better that 
Hour sliould not contain any hciuoie acid, which is not neces¬ 
sary, since the results aimed at can lie attained sumcientlj 
well m other ways Pcrsulphatcs are oxidizing substances 
though they do not affect the carotin They arc used as 
improvers, and on decomposition leave in the flour only a 
small quantity ot mineral matter, and ammonium or potas¬ 
sium sulphate This from its nature and small amount, can 
hardly be regarded as harmful Tlie other saline improvers, 
acid calcium phosphate and acid ammonium phosphate, prob¬ 
ably affect the composition of the flour but little Of all the 
materials used for the treatment ot flour the committee 
re„ards as least objectionable those which do not produce 
obvious change in the composition of the flour, and which m 
the amounts used do not appear to have any deleterious action 
themselves on the tissues \.cid phosphates are an example 
The committee considers that a staple loodstuff such as 
flour should be guarded against unnecessary treatment with 
toreign substances But it is not prepared, on the knowl¬ 
edge available, to recommend complete elimination ot the 
bleaching agents and improvers In the first instance it 
should suffice to limit their use to those which appear leas* 
open to objection along the lines indicated Chlorine nitrogen 
trichloride and benzoyl peroxide should not be among these 
The committee thinks it should be compulsory for the raanu- 
tacturers of chemical substances tor use either as bleaching 
agents or improvers or both to declare the nature of the 
ingredients, and that nullers should be required to state 
whether their flour has undergone a process of chemical 
bleadiing or improving or both and it so with what sub¬ 
stances and m what proportions The committee gives in an 
appendux the list recommended by the National Association 
ot British and Irish ilillers of improvers and bleaching 
agents and the limits within which each might, m their 
opinion, be permitted, as lollows 


Substance 

Ejetracti of malt anti germ 
Calcium acid phosphate 
Auunonium aad phosphate 
Per sulphates 
Chlorine 


Amount 
No limit 
OS 
02 
OOd 
0 07 


Per Cent 


( 0 0003 (tor 

lor 


Irish trade) 
English trade) 


Nitrogen peroxide nitrates as sodium 

nitrate m bleached flour , „ ^__ , 

"1 0006 (tor 

Visit of Foreign Health Officers 
By arrangement with the health organization of the League 
of Nations a visit to Great Britain ot health officers from 
twelve different countries has begun. This is the filth occa¬ 
sion on which loreign physicians have come here to study 
British public health services, and similar interchanges have 
taken place m most European countries in South and Central 
America the Lmted States Canada West Africa and Japan. 
Representatives of Belgium China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany Greece Italy Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, Sweden 
and Jugoslavna are taking part m the present mterchange, which 
will last SIX weeks The first week will be spent in London 
to visit the various mstitutions ot the Metropolitan Asylum 
Hoard m connection with the control of infectious diseases 
and to study London’s water supply and housing schemes At 
&e end of ffie week, the health officers will split up mto groups 

caters h '“"V' Glasgow. large industrial 

resrd 1 ^ and Bradtord, a representative 

ari T r adjommg London (Hornsey), and rural 

S »n Berkshire. The officials will later reassemble m 
J-ondon for the final week, which will include inspection of 
meat and mod markets, port sanitation, and visits to various 
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institutions in connection with medical research, eugenics, 
and industrial psychology, tropical, naval and military 
hygiene, bacteriologic laboratories, and the like The party 
will probably leave England, April 2, and meet again in 
Geneva for the final conference, which includes a brief study 
of the working of the league, and, in particular, of its health 
organization Practically all countries, including the United 
States, Russia and Turkey, as well as the members of the 
league, take part in these interchanges, which are attended by 
about 100 health officers a year, and are earned out witfi the 
financial assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation 

The Hunterian Oration 

Sir Berkeley Aloynilian’s reputation as an orator gave 
rise to great expectations for his hunteriaii oration, delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons to a crowded and distin¬ 
guished audience including the Princess Mary, and they were 
not disappointed They were, he said, coinmemoratiiig, on 
the one hundred and ninety-ninth anniversity of Ins birth, 
the services of John Hunter to the science and art of surgery 
This jear they celebrated also the centenary of the birth of 
Lister From all who had ever served the cause of surgery, 
those two stood apart by reason of the immeasurable benefits 
they had conferred on their fellow men In this year, the cen¬ 
tenary of Lister, they acclaimed the greatest victory ever won 
by mankind against their enemies On his last day as surgeon 
on the staff of his hospital. Sir Berkeley Moynilian performed 
SIX abdominal operations Not one such operation was per¬ 
formed by any member of the staff in the year in which he 
became a house surgeon The diagnosis made in three of 
the cases before operation, and happily confirmed at the 
operation, had never, in the whole history of surgery, in 
those former days been made How could they understand the 
attitude of mind of men who spoke as Joseph Bell had spoken 
when he said that his hospital was a house of death, or as 
Lister, when he said that hospitals were little better than 
pest houses Tiiey were at the end of an epoch, undoubtedly 
the greatest epoch in their history, in which the manipulations 
of the surgeon had been robbed of the prohibitive dangers 
which formerly repelled In lighter vein the president con¬ 
cluded one of the most notable hunterian orations by describ¬ 
ing what he imagined would take place in the museum of 
the college were the spirits of Hunter and Lister to visit their 
conservator, Sir Arthur Keith No doubt Sir Arthur Keith 
would show Hunter the rib of Robert Bruce, the viscera of 
Napoleon, and the skull of O’Brien, the giant (all of which 
were exhibited on the table before the president) Sir Arthur 
Keith would say to Hunter, "You studied the body from crown 
to heel, but you did not discover how the giant grew " Then 
he would point to the position of the pituitary gland at the 
base of the brain, and show him how it influenced growth 
When he joined the shades, added the president, the con¬ 
versation he wished to overhear was the conversation between 
Lister, Hunter and Sir Arthur Keith 

The Porousness of the Atom 

In the first of the course of Gifford lectures at Edinburgh, 
A S Eddington, Plumian professor of astronomy in Cam¬ 
bridge University, discussed “The Nature of the Physical 
World ’’ He was convinced that a just appreciation of the 
physical world as it was conceived today carried with it a 
feeling of open-mindedness toward the deeper significances 
behind it which might have seemed illogical a generation ago 
Between 1905 and 1911, our views of space, time and matter 
in physics underwent revolutionary change Comparing the 
universe as now understood with the universe as conceived 
before 1905, the most arresting change was not the rear¬ 
rangement of space and time by Einstein but the new theory 
of matter originated by Rutherford, by which all that we 


JOOR A M A 
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jn a void That had given an abrupt jar to those wlo h d 
been accustomed to think that things were more or less what 
they seem The atom was as porous as the solar system If 
we eliminated all waste space and collected the particles that 
remained into one ball, a man would be reduced to a tiny 
speck just visible with a magnifying glass That was not 
foreshadowed by the atomic theory, or by the electrical tlieorj 
of matter as originally stated It was introduced by Ruther¬ 
ford’s nucleus theory A reversion to the old solid type of 
atom was now unthinkable Evidently the conception of sub¬ 
stance, which played so great a part m our familiar idea of 
the world and in our philosophy of matter, had become greatly 
reduced in its domain, and, m fact, physics had found so little 
scope left for substance that it had abolished the conception 
altogether 


Tie Bread Controversy 

Whether we should eat white bread or brown seems to have 
become a perennial subject of controversy As reported pre¬ 
viously, Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, president of the New 
Health Society, at a social function denounced white bread 
as "the curse of our civilization " This clrniax of the attack 
on white bread, which has been carried on in the press for 
some years, led the National Association of Millers to send 
a questionnaire on the subject to 1,000 physicians The 
millers were evidently concerned as to whether they might be 
compelled to alter their plants and methods if the demand for 
white flour fell off Eighty-nme per cent of those physicians 
who replied actually eat white bread, 76 per cent repudiated 
Lane’s statement, and another 10 per cent regarded it as 
misleading More than 80 per cent considered white bread 
a good and nutritious food in a mixed diet, and did not agrec 
that in such circumstances it was likely to lower the standard 
of national health In one of his series of articles on healtli 
contributed to the Daily Mail, Lane, vigorously as usual, 
attacks these pronouncements He describes them as “evi¬ 
dence of the sublime ignorance of many members of tlie 
medical profession on the subject of food values To support 
a trade whose present interests obviously are detrimental to 
the public, such an attempt to confuse the mind of the country 
appears to be almost criminal ’’ Against "these quite unscien¬ 
tific opinions," he says, "we have the accumulated intelligence 
of those who have made dietetics a life study—Gowland Hop¬ 
kins, Plimmer, Hindhede, McCollum, McCarnson and others ’’ 


Smallpox in England 

Smallpox continues prevalent in the county of Durham, 
he West Riding of Yorkshire, and Monmouthshire In tlic 
ormer two it has engaged the attention of the ministry 
if health and local authorities for some time past, but the 
ippearance of the disease m the county of Monmouth occurred 
ecently For the week ended February 19 only one case 
vas notified, the following week the number increased to 
hirty-five, and for the week ended March 5 there were nmety- 
ive Throughout England and Wales, for the week ended 
ffarch 5, the notification of smallpox cases showed an 
ncrease of 183 over the number for the week ende 
February 19 Tbe total was 529, of which 269 were m the 
lounty of Durham and 128 m the West Riding of Yorkshire 
rhese two areas and Monmouthshire are the principal centers 
if the disease, the latest official figures available showing 
hat less than forty cases were notified in other parts o 
;ountry Although the cases are mild, the long continuati 
,f the disease in the North of England is a cause of anxie y 
:t the ministry of health, where it is felt f allpox o 

, more virulent type may result The spread of the infectio^ 

5 attributed largely to the indifference witi w ic i 

ase is regarded because it is considered to e mi 

ast annual report of the ministry of health it was stated that 
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in some districts the continued mildness ot the preeaknt t>pc 
ot smallpox had led to the neglect ot eaccinat.on u.th a 
resulting spread ot the disease \lthough the preeailing 
t\pe IS mild, a number of seeere and a lew tatal cases occur, 
and c\en a mild attach ma> lease the patient disfigured tor 
hie 


PARIS 

(Frotr Our Rcju'ur C^rieif niJrnt) _ 

Mareh 23, 1927 

Improvements in the Infirmaries in Algeria 
In Algeria there are at present two terms ot service the 
large civilian hospitals in the cities, and the au.\iliar> hos¬ 
pitals, or vvidcb scattered infirmaries tor the natives These 
infirmaries have rendered great service owing to their pro'L- 
imitj to native patients and their low fees Their equipment, 
however has been extremclj rudiraentar> and rccentl> the 
natives have preferred gomg to the civilian hospitals in the 
cities The expenses of the latter have been thercbj much 
increased which has had a disturbing eftcct on Algeria s 
general budget. The governor general has therefore inquired 
into the situation. He has found that the organization oi 
the infirmaries is frequentlj defective which maj account 
m part for the disaffection of the natives The food was 
mediocre and insufficient patients were sleeping on dirty and 
nondisinfectible straw-mats, and as the infirmaries came to 
be abandoned bj their clientele the worse their condition 
became. The governor general has decided to grant the 
infirmaries an increased appropriation in order that the> 
may be better equipped. The daily allowance has been 
increased to seven trancs and the straw-mats will be dis¬ 
carded and army beds substituted. The administrative com¬ 
mittees that control these infirmaries must henceforth visit 
them at least once a week. 


LETTERS 

open Sundays The pharmacists’ union claims that phar¬ 
macists have the absolute right to open and close heir 
laboratories as they clioosc, in accordance with regulations 
established among tlicmselves \ reicrendum instituted among 
the pltarniacisls oi Pans resulted m aaO votes for liber y 
ot aetion and 533 votes lor Sunday closing This is a wcalc 
majority when it concerns a matter so important lor liie and 
health, and public opinion is Iieginning to Iiecome arouse 
rinallj, the health commission in the clnmber ot deputies has 
taken a definite stand in favor ot liberty in the matter and 
has charged its president Prolessor Pinard deputy oi Paris, 
to intercede with the minister on the subject 

New Doctors of Medicme 

During the school year 1925-1926 the Trench faculties of 
medicine bestowed 1,2'46 doctor diplomas in medicine (Paris 
651 Lyons 106 Bordeaux 127, Montpellier, 113, Lille 41, 
Toulouse 40, Nancy 33 Strasbourg, 30, Algiers, 30, Beirut, 
11) Among this number there were 110 diplomas conicrred 
on foreigners which do not give the right to practice medi¬ 
cine in France, of the latter more than half were bestowed 
in Paris 

The minister ot public instruction announced that on Julv 
31 1926, there were 10 821 students in the various French 
faculties ot medicine and 1 465 in the provincial secondary 
schools In 1913 the corresponding figures were 8,247 and 
1497 The secondary preparatory schools have not grown 
as rapidly, it is evident as have the lacultics oi medicine, 
which is rather regrettable, tor these preparatory schools 
relieve congestion in tlie large university centers, and the 
pupils who take the first lour years oi their course m them 
receive, in a more restricted environment and with closer 
persona! relationships, a mucii better clinical proiessional 
education 


Compolaory Smallpox Vaccination 
The law of 1902 prescribes for the protection of public 
health” compulsory vaccination during the first year of life, 
and revaccination between the eleventh and twentieth years 
Parents and guardians are responsible for noncompltance 
with the law The law of 1915 provides that, in case ot an 
epidemic revaccination shall be made by ministerial decree 
or prefectonal order compulsory tor every one irrespective 
of age who cannot show that he has been successfully vac¬ 
cinated within five years Under such exceptional conditions, 
an opportunity to secure vaccination is provided at all the 
mayoral offices throughout the infected region and the popula¬ 
tion IS advised of the fact through posters that reprint appli¬ 
cable sections of the law Not until recently has there been 
any actual application of the law The court of Avranches 
has sentenced to two days m jail a man who failed to comply 
with the prefectonal order The fact was discovered when 
he came to be admitted to the army Doubtless the recent 
slight outbreaks of smallpox have induced the courts hence¬ 
forth to apply the law more rigorously than has been done 
in the past. 

Against the Closing of Pharmacies on Sunday 
Three years ago, Sunday closing of pharmacies was inaug¬ 
urated by ministerial decree at the request of the union ot 
pharmacy employees The pharmacists as well as the general 
public complain of it. M Kdouard Soulier a socialist deputy, 
has recently asked the minister to reverse his decision and 
cites the case of an accident which occurred Sunday m the 
suburbs of Pans and which resulted in deaths owing to the 
impossibility of procuring the necessary pharmaceutic aid 
for the patients who were so gravely injured that they could 
not be transported to the hospital Up to the present time, 
the minister, bound by the law, has only been able to promise 
to increase the number of pharmacies authorized to remain 


BELGIUM 

(From Our Rcoutor Corttstondeat) 

Dec 30, 1927 

An Ocular Autograft 

At a recent meeting ot the Societc d ophtalmologie, Dr 
AA’eeckcrs presented the results of his experimental and clinical 
observations on the subject of autografts ot the eyeball 
Following the traumatic avulsion ot the eye of a workman, 
the eyeball returned to its orbit alter rupture of all its 
anatomic connections, preserved its external form, although 
the deep coats became completely disorganized The success 
of this unusual attempt at eye graiting in man suggested to 
the author the idea of using eyeballs which must be enucleated 
because of pam that they occasion. He periorraed an inter¬ 
vention that consisted m a genuine autograft operation The 
eye detached from all lU connections was buried under the 
conjunctiva which was sutured over it After operative 
recovery there persisted a stump—movable and painle:,s—to 
which the prosthesis was applied. 


itie Crusade Against Rheumatism 
The Societe beige de physiotherapie will establish in Bel¬ 
gium a branch of the international society for the combating 
OI rheumatism, the seat ot which is at Amsterdam The 

president is Dr L. Dekey ser, and the secretary Dr Dubois- 
Trepagne. 

A Committee for the Promotion of International 
Comity Among Scientists 

A committee for the promotion ot comity between Soanish 
an Belgian scientists has been created. The idea was wel 
corned in both countries Two eminent sc.entS of toda ' 
Prot. Ramon y Cajal of Madrid and Jules Bordet ot Brussels’ 
have accepted the presidency ox the committee The purrose 
to promote scientific relations between Belgian and SpaniAi 
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scientists by establishing the interchange of professors, by the 
creation of scholarships, by medical study tours, and by the 
multiplication of exchanges between periodicals A Belgian 
medical study tour in Spam will take place during the coming 
Easter vacation 

Roentgen Raya and Stiprarenalinemia 
The results of research have been presented to the Academy 
of Medicine by Zun 2 and La Barre on the biologic effects 
that follow from the application of roentgen rays and radium, 
and particularly as regards coagulability, calcemia and 
glycemia By utilizing various technics for transfusion and 
anastomosis, the authors have proved that roentgen rays pro¬ 
duce a marked and prolonged hypersuprarenalmemia Their 
lesearches show that variations in the blood caused by roent¬ 
gen rays are m direct relation to the increase in epinephrine 
in the blood stream 

Completion of the Hospital Ship for the Congo Region 
Some time ago, reference was made to the proposed con¬ 
struction of a hospital ship for the Congo region The ship 
has been completed and has been christened the Belgium 
It has a length of 32 meters, a breadth of 7 5 meters, and a 
draft of 75 cm It has a flat keel adapted for river navigation, 
as It will ply between ports on the Congo and will render 
aid. 111 response to wireless calls, to isolated posts along the 
river If an epidemic breaks out at a given point, it is pos¬ 
sible to transport within a few hours, or within a few days 
at most, its physician and nursing personnel, its operating 
rooms and its pharmacy, with their modern equipment 

Personal 

Dr Phaneuf of Boston has been appointed foreign corre¬ 
sponding member of the Societe beige de gynecologic et 
obstetrique 

The Specific Reaction of Malignant Tumors 
Reding and Slosse have reported to the Societe beige de 
biologic their observation that an intravenous injection of 
pituitary extract frequently incites a sharp painful reaction 
in neoplasms Cancers that have become inactive following 
irradiations are always refractory The reaction may be 
specific for a malignant tissue 

The Lecture by Dr Benedict 
Dr E B Benedict of Boston gave recently, at the physio¬ 
logic institute of the Faculte de medecine de Bruxelles, an 
exposition of the researches of Ins laboratory on basal 
metabolism 

Pneumococcal Ophthalmia 

Addressing the Societe beige d’ophtalmologie. Dr Weeckers 
said that during the winter of 1925-1926 the pneumococcus 
was particularly virulent, more especially in children The 
result was numerous grave cases of pneumonia, well authen¬ 
ticated cases of pneumococcemia, and exceptional complica¬ 
tions such as metastatic ophthalmia In this connection. 
Dr Terson stated that, two years previously, he had observed 
a case in which, following an ordinary case of influenza, 
there had occurred metastasis, with atrophy of the eyeballs 
The complication was not associated with pain, and took the 
form of a retinohyalitis, being a veritable inoculation of the 
vitreous body 

Treatment of Tuberculous Cystitis 
Before the Societe beige d'urologie, Dr Boisson recently 
described his excellent results secured in tuberculous cystitis 
by injecting into the bladder a solution of methylene blue, 
after the method recommended by Blanc The treatment is 
prolonged and cure cannot be anticipated if there is a 
renal focus or if a renal ^cus has not been eliminated by 

nephrectomy ^ 


BERLIN 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 26, 1927 

Treatment of the Tuberculous in Mountain Regions 
and in the Lowlands 

In discussing the relative value of mountains and lowlands 
as a place of abode for the tuberculous. Dr Ulrici, the med¬ 
ical director of the Berlin Tuberculosis Hospital in Beetz- 
Sommerfeld, took a stand against overestimation of the value 
of mountain climate He is of the opinion that climate is 
of secondary importance The essential factors are fresh 
air and proper diet The lowlands offer m summer a climate 
that IS mild or conservative and m winter a rigorous climate 
that IS bracing For the average member of a health insur¬ 
ance society, the exchange of poor quarters for the peaceful 
surroundings and the comfort of a German sanatorium is 
an important psychic factor There are many cases in which 
mountain regions are contraindicated, including heart patients 
and patients with exophthalmic goiter Such patients sleep 
in elevated regions either too much or not at all, nervous 
disturbances being prone to develop The question is not so 
much as to what patients will benefit from a sojourn in the 
mountains as it is for what patients such sojourn is 
indispensable 

The second speaker. Dr Peters, director of the German 
sanatorium in Davos-Wolfgang, expressed the conviction 
that there were cases in which only the mountain climate 
could help To be sure, every patient did not need to be 
packed off at once to the high mountain regions, many 
would be benefited by such elevations as would be found in 
the Harz region or in the Black Forest The statistics of the 
sanatorium conducted by Dr Peters show the value of the 
Davos region In 1924, 47 per cent of the patients were dis¬ 
missed fully capable of taking up their work, of these, three 
fourths (or 36 per cent of the original number) have remained 
able to carry on These results were secured in patients 
in the tertiary stage But Dr Peters does not regard the 
high mountain climate as infallible It is difficult to say 
just what patients must be sent to the high mountain regions 
Patients who can easily afford the expense would do* well 
to go to the high mountain regions at once Members of 
the health insurance societies, who must avoid such expense 
if possible, and who within two years after a course of treat¬ 
ment again become unable to work, or who, after three 
months’ treatment, do not show distinct improvement, should 
by all means be sent to high mountain areas 

Professor Brauer of Hamburg took a midway position 
He IS convinced that change of climate has an effect on the 
patient He admitted that the scientific investigation of the 
effects of climate had not yet been completed, far-reaching 
researches are still needed 

Excess of Births over Deaths in Hamburg 
In 1925 the general birth rate in Germany ceased to show 
a decrease The total number of births in Germany m 1925 
was 1,334,311, or an increase of 23,267 births (1 8 per cent) 
over the previous year The total number of deaths was 
787,895, or 14,281 (18 per cent) less than in 1924 Corre¬ 
sponding to the increase of births, on the one hand, and le 
reduction of mortality, on the other hand, there was an 
increase in the excess of births over deaths 


Medical Films 

i the result of a suggested need in medical circles, Graf 
), the well known insestigator m the field of wireless 
ihony, has constructed an apparatus which makes it P ^ 

, by means of a loud speaker, to give an au 
anatory account of a film The apparatus was first ^ 
re a large medical audienc-e gathered in le 
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rnednch-Haus iur das aritl.dK Fortbildungsvvcscn By 
means ot the Carolus regulatorj mechanism. tv.o films were 
run off s>«chronousl> The projecting apparatus was con¬ 
nected b> a shaft with a sjnehronometer of the radio appara¬ 
tus The same film, which was likewise connected with the 
same kind of sjaichronoraeter, was located in the “Vox-Haus, 
the central station o£ the Berlin radio corporation In this 
manner, the operation for congenital luxation of the hip, the 
genesis of unc acid cr>stals, the stages of sleeping sickness, 
the work of the nursing personnel, and the action of the 
heart (elucidated bj Geheirarat Kraus), were presented to 
the listeners and the spectators through word and picture 
bi the Central radio bureau. While some inaccuracj m the 
mutual adjustment of the film and the loud speaker was still 
notieeable, the new apparatus constitutes an important 
advance in the method of instruction bj means of films 
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showing in monthly period:, the number of deaths due to the 
nhgue It may be noted that, while there arc some years in 
which there were scarcely any deaths (1916 to I>19, for 
example), there are other years (1924 and 1925) m which 
the total number of deaths m a month exceeded 3,000 (1^ 
ruary, 1925) During the first eight months of 1926. 4,000 






(The Sixth International Congress of the History of Medicine 
The International Society of the History of ifcdicinc holds 
Its congress ctcry two years The next session will contcnc 
at Leyden and \nistcrdain, July 18-23, 1927 The meetings 
will be held m the lecture rooms of the unixcrsities In the 
coinmunal museum at Amsterdam there will be an exhibit of 
paintings and old books dealing with anatomy and mcdicmc 
The general secretary is Dr J E Kroon, Stationwcg 25, 
Ley den. 


NETHERLANDS 

(Fnim Oiir Rcauiar Correspondent) 

March 9. 1927 

Postraccmal Encephahtis 

Reference has been made to certain untoward incidents 
that occasionally occur following smallpox xaccination The 
discussion of this question is reopened because of an account 
of the researches of Bastiaanse, Bijl and Terburgh that 
recently appeared in the \ cderlaitdsch Ttjdschrtft voor 
Critci-skuiidf The study is based on thirty-fixe cases of 
postxacanal encephalitis observed between Jan. I and July I, 
1925 These cases developed from ten to thirteen days after 
vaccination, and fifteen, or 43 per cent, proved fatal The 
cases occurred, m the mam, in small places, often adjacent 
to one another, and in some instances, more than one case 
m one commune Most of the cases were notified in March 
m which month the epidemic was more widespread than m 
the other months of the year The vaccine that was used to 
vaccinate the children who developed encephalomyelitis came 
from three different establishments and had been derived 
from twelve different calves The authors were unable to 
isolate any infective organism from the cerebrospinal fluid 
of the children affected, either during life or after deatli 
From their data they conclude that it cannot be denied that 
there is a relation between vaccination and postvaccinal 
encephalomyelitis The encephalitis is probably due to an 
ultravirus It is not probable that postvaccinal encephalitis 
is due to the direct and sole action of the vaccinal lymph, 
and there must be an unknown ebologic factor It seems 
likely that the vaccination caused an activation of a latent 
virus The assumption that such virus is the virus of epi¬ 
demic encephahtis or a very similar virus would give the 
most plausible explanauon of the dinical and histologic 
syrniptoms and the epidemiologic facts 


Radiotherapy in Tuberculosta of the Larynx 
At the meeting of the Netherlands otorhinolaryngologic 
society. Dr Van Ilcrson reported the good results that he 
has secured m the treatment of laryngeal tuberculosis by 
means of radiotherapy The results were especially note¬ 
worthy m the granulation forms In the last twenty-five 
cases cited he effected six cures and marked improvement m 
nine cases, some of which appeared almost hopeless 

The Law Pertaining to Mental Diseases 
Reference has been made m previous letters to various 
attempts to bring about a new law pertaining to mental dis¬ 
eases The public health semcc and the Netherlands psy¬ 
chiatric and neurologic society have rendered conflicting 
reports, and it is difficult to harmonize the two points of 
view so as to incorporate them in a single law Dr Schuur- 
mans-Slockhoven, inspector of psychopathic hospitals, has 
published a booklet in which he calls attention to the modi¬ 
fications that might even now be made m the present law 
He recommends the creation of observation centers where 
mental patients might be admitted for treatment before 
being finally sent to a psychopathic hospital, which is an 
unfavorable event in ihe record of any individual 

A Lack That Needs Remedying 
A large daily, the Telegraaf has recently called the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities to the fact that at certain hours of 
the day it is impossible to obtain prompt medical treatment 
This applies pancularly to the hours when physicians are 
making their calls An emergency drug service already 
exists, and the suggestion is given that physicians providi. 
in a similar manner for an emergency medical service 

Inatallabon of X»r Voorhoeve 


The After-Treatment in Tabercnlogis 
The Nederlandsch Vereeniging tot Bestriyding der Tuber- 
culose has created a permanent committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr Roodenburg, the object of which is the study 
of the problem of postsanatonal treatment in tuberculosis 


Dr Voorhoeve, who was recently appointed professor of 
radiology at the University of Amsterdam, has given Ins 
introductory lecture His subject was ‘‘Radiology m Med¬ 
icine Theory and Practice” 

The Law Pertammg to Semms and Vaccines 


The Plague in Java 

Mention has been made of the strenuous efforts put forth m 
Java to combat the plague. The good results secured are a 
guarantee of the value of the method and of the efficiency of 
the administration that employs it The work is beginning 
to attract attention m foreign countnes According to an 
article in the British Medical Journal, Balfour recently spoke 
in praise of the organization of the campaign in the Dutch 
East Indies The health section of the League of Nations 
likewise has published a report on the evolution oi the plague 
m Java during the period from 1911 to 1926. It gives a graph 


bill pertaimng to serums and vaccines, which provides tha 
no one may prepare these products without written ministeria 
authorization The sale, the conservation, the dispensm 
the supeiwision of the quality of serums and vaccines w.l 
^ governed by general measures Autovacemes, as they ar 
not of a general character, will not be subject to regulatior 

Creation of a Colonial Institute 
nlSrf of has bee 
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DEATHS 


Mcirringes 


Shenandoah, Pa, to Miss Margaret 
V CoJlins of Malianoy City, February 26 “lisaret 

Nathan Saxilie to Miss Marion R Wolteinate both of 
Philadelphia, at New York, February 10 ’ ^ 

Milburn Watts Kemp, Newberry, Mich, to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Slote of Kalamazoo, recently 

Daniel H Bfssesen to Miss Swanliild C Arnesen, both 
of Minneapolis, in March 


Deaths 


John Ferguson Brown ® St Louis, Milwaukee Medical 
College, 1901, member of the State Medical Society of Wis¬ 
consin, past president of the Dodge County (Wis ) Medical 
Society, formerly superintendent of the Central State Hos¬ 
pital for Insane, Waiipun, the School for the Blind, Janesville, 
the School for Dependent Children, Sparta, for seven years 
physician for the state prison, at one time mayor of Sparta, 
aged 63, died suddenly, March 22 

Milton Bixler Hartzell, Fayetteville, Pa , Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1877, emeritus professor of der¬ 
matology, University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia, and formerly clinical professor of dermatology. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, past president of 
the American Dermatological Association, at one time on 
the staffs of the American Oncologic and Philadelphia hos¬ 
pitals, aged 72, died, 'kpril 7 

Lewis Curn Cline, Indianapolis, Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, 1879, formerly professor of otology, laryn¬ 
gology and rhmology, Indiana University School of Medi¬ 
cine, past president of the Marion County Medical Society, 
formerly on tlie staffs of the Indianapolis City and St Vin¬ 
cent's hospitals, at one time member of the city board of 
health, aged 75, died, March 28, at the Flagler Hospital, 
St Augustine, Fla, of asthma 

Carl Lewis Barnes ® Chicago, Medical College of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, 1892, formerly professor of public health, 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chicago, professor 
of anatomy and surgery. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Indianapolis, 1893-1895, served during the World War, on 
the staffs of the Chicago General, Jackson Park and Rogers 
Park hospitals, aged 54, died, April 5, of cerebral hemorrhage 
and pneumonia 


Alpha Eugene Rockey ® Portland, Ore , Hahnemann Med¬ 
ical College and Hospital, Chicago, 1878, Rush Medical Col¬ 
lege, Cliicago, 1891, clinician in surgery, University of 
Oregon Medical School, Portland, past president of the 
Oregon State Medical Association, on the staffs of the Good 
Samaritan and Multnomah hospitals, served during the 
World War, aged 69, died, March 28, of cerebral hemorrhage 
McDurham D Taylor, Aztec, N M , Kentucky School of 
Medicine. Louisville, 1894, member of the Colorado State 
Medical Society and the New Mexico Medical Society, 
formerly member of the state board of medical examiners 
and board of education, for sixteen years county health 
officer, member of the state legislature, aged 59, died, 
March 16, at Santa Fe, of pneumonia 


Edmund Moss ® New Orleans, Medical Department of 
the Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1899, 
assistant professor of clinical medicine at Ins alma mater 
and associate professor of pediatrics. New Orleans Poly- 
clmiCj medical director of the public school of Orleans 
Parish, aged 54, died, March 22, of myocarditis 
Henry Clay Eschbach ® Albia, Iowa, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1883, past presi¬ 
dent of the Monroe County Medical Society, and the Iowa 
State Medical Society, formerly member of the state board 
of health, on the staff of the Miner’s Hospital, aged 70, 
died, March 25, of carcinoma of the liver 

Oscar Herman ITratad ® East Stanwood, Wash , Central 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, 1900, for¬ 
merly oropnetor of a hospital in Kiester, Minn, bearing his 
mme at one time on the staff of the Swedish Hospital, 
Minneapolis, served duri^ng the World War, aged 56, died, 
March 26, ot angm i pecioris 


Jour A At A 
Apfiiz. 25, J927 


College, 1892,“memberof ti rOllS\Met?^^ 
and the Associated AnLthetis s nf 


----va , university Lollece of 

Medicine, Richmond, 1898, member of the Medical Souety 
of Virginia and the American Psychiatric Association, med 
ical supermtendent of the Southwestern State Hospital, aged 
55, died, February 25, of heart disease 

Ladislas Bazaro, Washington, La , Louisville (Ky ) Med 
jcal College 1894, congressman, member of the state legis¬ 
lature , for four years president of the parish board of edii- 
cation, aged 54, died March 30, at the Garfield Hospi(a), 
Washington, D C, of inguinal hernia 


Wilhelmna T Meader Nelson, Palmyra, N J , Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1891 mem¬ 
ber of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania 
l^ormerly physician at the County Prison, Philadelphia, aged 
78, died, March 20, of heart disease 


Daniel E Beltz, Ligonier, Pa , Philadelphia University of 
Medicine and Surgery, 1865, member of the Medical Society 
of the State of Pennsylvania, Civil War veteran, president 
of the First National Bank of Ligomer, aged 91, died sud¬ 
denly, March 6, of heart disease 


Samuel James Tomey, Bellingham, Wash , College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, 1900, member of the 
Washington State Medical Association, and the Pacific 
Coast Oto-Ophthalmological Society, aged W, died, 
March 17, of endocarditis 

John Dixon Yost ® Major, U S Army, retired, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Medical School of Harvard University, Boston, 1898, 
was commissioned as first lieutenant assistant surgeon in 
1898, and was retired for disability in line of duty in 1909, 
aged 56, died recently 

Joseph Markey Grace ® Omaha, Neb , Creighton Medical 
College, Omaha, 1924, member of the Iowa State Medical 
Society, aged 27, died recently, on the Balearic Islands 
en route to the United Tubercular Sanitarium at Bagalore, 
India 


William Henry Miner ® Danville, Ill , University of Illi¬ 
nois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1914, formerly on the 
staff of the Wabash Hospital, Decatur, aged 34, died, 
March 20, of septicemia, following streptococcic sore throat 

Adelma George Patton ® Monmouth, Ill , Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, 1892, past president of the Warren 
County Medical Society, member of the Radiological Society 
of North America, aged 57, died, March 29, of pneumonia 

Max Eugene Wonders ® San Diego, Calif , University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, 1924, assistant sur¬ 
geon, lieutenant, junior grade, U S Navy, aged 29, died, 
March 20, of injuries received in an automobile accident 

Joseph Edgar Johnson, Gandy, La , Medical Department of 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1912, member 
of the State Medical Association of Texas, aged 49, dien, 
Nov 11, 1926, at Houston, Texas, of acute appendicitis 


John Thomas Horton, Quanab, Texas, Hospital 
of Medicine, Louisville, 1891, member of the State Medica 
Association of Texas, aged 69, died, February 7, as ine 
result of injuries received in an automobile accident 
Nelson Merwm Wood ® Boston, Boston University School 
of Medicine, 1893, professor of medicine at his alma 
on the staff of the Massachusetts Homeopathic nospita , 
aged 60, died, March 13, of cirrhosis of the liver 
Walter Allen McEachern, Superior, Wis , University o 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1904, 
of the Isolation Hospital, served during the World uar, 
aged 53, died, March 31, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Vernon Edmund Taylor, Brooklyn, Long Island CojUgo 
Hospital, Brooklyn, 1896, member of the oL), 

the State of New York, on the staff of the Swedish Hospita 
aged 56, died, March 24, of heart disease 

John H Robinson, Jr, Newport News, Va , the 

/ersity School of Medicine, Washington, D C, 26, 

itaff of the Whittaker Hospital, aged 38, died, Uarcli 
It Hampton, of pulmonary tuberculosis 
James Alfred Adams, Alma, Okla , University of 
:Ky) School of Medicine, 1883. member of the OU 
state Medical Association, aged 69, died, m uan , 
Duncan, of influenza and pneumonia 
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William A Dc Watteville, New \ork FKCS , Edin- 
btiri-h bcollami 1SS2, member oi the Medical SociUj ot tlm 
State 01 New \ork, aged 72 died, March 26, at the Letiov 
Hill Hospital, of acute nephritis 

Allen William Gray, Chicago. Chicago Medical College 
1868 member ot the Illinois State Medical Societ> , Ciyi 
War ceteran, aged 87 died, March 23, ot carcinoma ot the 
prostate, uremia and diabetes 

Custer B Manning, Losett Ga 46 ^ 

Eclectic Medicine and Surgen, Ailania 1903 aged do 
died, klarch 6, at the Claxton Montiord Hospital, Dublin, ot 
uremia and chrome nephritis 

Theodore Lafayette Ginn, Goldsboro N C Medical Col¬ 
lege ot Virginia Richmond 1901 member ot the Medical 
SocieU ot the State ot North Carolina aged 47, died, March 
21, ot cerebral hemorrhage 

Carl Vernon Guffey, McKeesport Pa Unieersitj ot Pitts¬ 
burgh School ot Medicine 1924 member ot the Medical 
Society ot the State of PennsjUania, aged 23 died, Mareli 
20, ot lobar pneumonia 

Clancy Montague Jackson, Jacksonville Fla , St Louis 
Ijniversitj School ot Medicine 1923 member ot the Florida 
Medical Association, aged 34, was killed March ll b> an 
unknown assailant 

Joseph William B Flageolle, Sioux City Iowa Sioux City 
College ot Medicine 1909 served during the World War 
aged 38 died March 3 at St Vincents Hospital ot gastric 
hemorrhage 

William Schroeder, Brooklyn Long Island College Hos¬ 
pital Brooklyn, 1881 member of the \ledical Society ot the 
State of New York, aged 72 died March 29, of chronic 
myocarditis 

Albert Franklin Blaisdell, W’mc!iester_ Afass _Medical 
School of Harvard Lmversity Boston 1879 aged 79 died 
Alarch 17 at the Corev Hill Hospital Brookline of cerebral 
thrombosis 

Charles Franklm Congdon, Mystic Conn College ot Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons, Buffalo, 1883 aged 70, died, Feb¬ 
ruary 12 of primary anemia probably due to carcinoma ot 
the pylons 

Arthur Phinney Calhoun $ Seattle Cooper Medical Col¬ 
lege San Francisco 1905 served during the W'orld War 
aged 49, died January 30 at the Columbus Hospital, ot 
pneumonia 

John H Funk, Boyertown, Pa. Lmversity of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia 1865 formerly a druggist 
and a member of the school board aged 83 died March 29 
of anemia 

John Campbell Young, Detroit W^estern Reserve Lm¬ 
versity School ot Medicine Cleveland 1916 served during 
the World War aged 39, died, March 20 oi lymphatic 
leukemia 

Charles Edwin Feiree, W'ayne City, 111 Physio-Medical 
College OI Indiana Indianapolis 1905 formerly professor of 
anatomy at his alma mater aged 66 died ilarch 17, ot acute 
nephritis 

Zero Knox Justice ® Davidson N C North Carolina 
Medical College Charlotte 1903, also a dentist, aged 54, 
was accidentally shot and killed in February, near Hender¬ 
sonville 

Barclay O White S Wolcotts die Ind Kentucky School 
of Medicine Louisville, 1902 past president ot the Noble 
County Medical Society aged 53 died Alarch 22, of heart 
disease 

J^es WiUiam Livesay ® Mount Clare W Va , College 
March aged 42, died 


disease, s Hospital Clarksburg, of heart 

Homeopathic Medical 
W College Chicago 1899 aged 

59 died ilarch 24 following an operation for brain tumor 

Samuel P MeCtea, Shelbyv die Ind. Rush Medical Col- 
president of the Farmers National Bank 
of Shclhyville also a druggist aged 82, died, January 17 

O Faulkner, Lincoln Neb Hahnemann Medical Col¬ 
lege and Hospital Chicago 1883 aged 68 died Februarv 8 
of coronary sclerosis and myocardial degeneration ^ 

Walter Richard RiddeU, Norwood Grove Man Canada 


Tnomas My era Jewell, Mmdora, Wis Rush f'"’* 

kgi, Chicago 1895, aged 6 d died March-/, at the Luther m 
Hiispinl, La Crosbc, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Frank Herbert Jordan, New Bedford. Mass Hediol 
School of Maine, Portland, 1899, aged a8 died, March _1 
OI heart disease and interstitial nephritis 

Jean Turner Zimraermann, Chicago_ College of Flnsicians 
and Surgeons Keokuk 1897 aged 5d , died January _ , a 
loltdo, Ohio, OI cerebral hemorrhage 
Alfred Faincomb, Newcastle, Ont Cmi ida Trmitv Med¬ 
ical College loroiito 1884, LRCP, Cdmlnirgli, Scotland, 
1834 aged 66 died, Febrnary 22 
Thomas Goodwin Gauntt ^ West Point Ga .College of 
Ph>sicians and Surgeons, Memphis, 1*^08, aged *4-4 <lied, 
March 27, ot Landry s paralysis 
Charles Edward Hecht, Brooklyn, Uiinersiiy and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College New \ork, 1960, aged d_, died, 
March 18, ot chronic myocarditis 
Moses Eisenstaedt * Chicago, Noithwcstern University 
Medical School Chicago 1902 also a dentist, aged 4/, 
died February 26 ot septicemia 

Victor C Roberts, Highland Park Pa Medico-Chirur- 
gical College OI Philadelphia 1892, aged 63, died, Fchniary 
17 of carcinoma oi the stomach 
James Russell McRae, W iiinipeg Man, Canada Uni¬ 
versity OI Manitoba Faculty oi Medieine, W'mnipcg', 1896, 
aged 59 died February 7 

Robert H McCarty, Jr^ Philadelphia, Haiiiieniaiin^Medical 
College and Hospital oi Philadelphia, 1897, aged 56, died, 
April 1 ot heart disease 

R Henry Milan, Lexington reiin (licensed Tennessee, 
1911) member oi the Tennessee State Aledical Association, 
aged 55 died, m March 

William H Van Meer, Loiigton, Kan , Kansas City Homeo¬ 
pathic Medical College 1890 aged 72, died, Fehruary 7, of 
carcinoma ot the rectum 

T D Bryan, Fulton, Ky Vanderbilt Lmversity Medical 
Department Nashville 1881 aged 74 died March 25 of a 
carbuncle on the neck 

Fuitunato Bottista Sirianni, Greenville, Miss , University 
of Naples Italy, 1898, served during the W^orld W^ar, aged 
52 died March 1 

Nickolas E Wilson, Corydoii Iowa, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons Keokuk, 1881 aged 78, died, February 11, of 
pernicious anemia 

Eugene Ferns Beard ® Lexington, Ky , University of 
Louisville School oi Medicine 1876 aged 74 died March 21 
ot heart disease 

Henry H Freund ® Philadelphia, Jefferson Medical Col¬ 
lege of Philadelphia, 1880 aged 69, died March 26 of 
arteriosclerosis 

Charles M Lukens, Onadenhutten, Ohio Pulte Medical 
College Cincinnati 1879 aged 79 died, January 12 ot 
heart disease 

Ofard Francis May ® El Paso Texas, Chicago College of 
Medicine and Surgery 1909, aged 45 died March 16, of 
tuberculosis 

George A Wood, Early sv die Va Medical College oi Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, 1867 aged 91 died, m January of cerebral 
hemorrhage 

® Philadelphia Medico-Chirurgical College 
ot Philadelphia, 1895 aged 57, died April 6 of hyper- 
nephroma 

Ephraim J Buck, Capac, Mich Michigan College of Medi- 
pectons 


1 R 07 ^” Haven Ind {licensed Indiana 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Propaganda for Reform 


IN Tuis Department Appear Reports of The Journal’s 
Bureau of Investigation, of tub Council on PnARUAcr and 

CUEMISTRY AND OF TUE ASSOCIATION LadORATOHI , TOGETHER 

WITH Other General Material of an Informative Nature 


THE CREOCO REMEDY COMPANY 


A Quack Attempts to Evade a Fraud Order 


D H Brown, M D, of Jacksonville and St Augustine, Fla, 
IS a negro quack who for years has been swindling consump¬ 
tives Brown was born in 1868, received a diploma from the 
Meharry Medical College of Nashville, Tenn, in 1898, and 
obtained a Florida license in 1899 This man’s particular 
piece of quackery has in the past gone under the name “Dr 
Brown’s New Consumption Remedy’’ and he made his appeal 
especially to those unfortunate members of his own race who 
were afflicted with tuberculosis 


I^Iore than ten years ago (m November, 1916) Brown was 
prosecuted under the federal Food and Drugs Act because 
he was crude enough to make claims on the trade package 
of his nostrum to the effect that it was a remedy for con¬ 
sumption, pneumonia, and all diseases of the lungs These 
claims being false and fraudulent, the officials who enforce 
the Food and Drugs Act proceeded against him, and in 
December, 1917, Brown pleaded guilty and was fined a trivial 
§50 and costs The government’s report on this case was 
issued in August, 1918, and was abstracted in this department 
of The Journal, Feb 22, 1919 
After his conflict with the national Food and Drugs Act, 
Brown ceased making false and fraudulent claims on the 
trade package, but continued to sell his worthless nostrum, 
making the same false and fraudulent claims in newspaper 
advertisements and circulars, neither of which, unfortunately, 
IS covered by the Food and Drugs Act 
In October, 1922, however, the Post Office Department filed 
charges against Brown and he was called on to show cause 
on or before Nov 9, 1922, why a fraud order should not be 
issued against his concern, then known as the Magnolia 
Remedy Company Brown, through his attorney, got a post¬ 
ponement from November 9 to November 23, at which time 
Brown’s attorney appeared at Washington and declared that 
his client would be perfectly willing to eliminate the objec¬ 
tionable features of his business The government stated that 
if Brown would cease making claims for his preparation to 
the effect that it would cure consumption, and would merely 
represent that it had expectorant and alterative value in the 
treatment of colds and coughs, the case might be disposed of 
without the issuance of a fraud order The hearmg was 
therefore adjourned in order that Brown might submit revised 
literature on or before Dec 11, 1922 Brown again asked 
for an extension of time, and two postponements were made 


to Jan 24, 1923 On this date the matter came up for a 
hearing and Brown, through his attorney, offered the usual 
batch of testimonials and declared that his nostrum consisted 
principally of a compound of creosote, Donovan s solution 
and extract of malt The federal chemists showed that there 
was neither arsenic nor mercury (both present m Donovan’s 
solution) m Brown’s product On Feb 2, 1923, a fraud 
order was issued against D H Brown and also against the 
Magnolia Remedy Company The matter was dealt with in 
The Journal, Feb 17, 1923 Now comes a report from the 
Post Office Department which shows that this quack has been 
attempting to renew his fraudulent business After the fraud 
order had been in effect almost a year. Brown filed in the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Florida a bill for injunction against the postmaster at Jack¬ 
sonville, in which he sought to restrain the enforcement of the 
fraud order After a hearing, Judge Clayton m that court 
denied the application for an injunction 

In September, 1926, Brown filed with the Post Office 
authorities an affidavit m which he declared that the scheme 
against which a fraud order was aimed, namely, the sale 
through the mails of a medicine for the alleged cure of con- 
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sumpuon, nao been absolutely discontinued and abandoned 
and Brown swore that he would not engage in anj similar 
scheme at any time in the future This affidavit was filed by 
Brown in an endeavor to have the fraud order reioked 7o 
far as it affected his personal name An investigation was 
made to see whether the statements in the affidavit vere true 
and It was soon found that the affidavit was false, the facts 
being that Brown had created a new company, the Creoco 
Company, and was selling the same preparation 
under tlie name of this company that he had previously sold 
under ^the name Magnolia Remedy Company The “Dr 
Browns New Consumption Remedy” had become “Creoco” 
Moreove^ he had circularized former patrons of the Magnolia 
Remedy Company and employed in his literature testimonials 
originally given to the Magnolia Remedy Company, the testi¬ 
monials being so changed as to make it appear that they were 
sent to the Creoco Remedy Company One of the testimonials 
published by Brown in his Creoco advertising was from a 
^ ^ Bryant of Atlanta, Ga Although published 
in 1926 under the heading “Snatched from the Grave,” tho 
facts were that the woman who gave the testimonial had been 
in her grave several jears, having died of pneumonia m 
January, 1920 

On March 29, 1927, Judge Horace T Donnelly, Solicitor for 
the Post Office Department, recommended that a supplemental 
fraud order be issued against the Creoco Remedy Company, 
and on March 30, 1927, the order was issued 


C orrespondence 


“THE NEED OF TEACHING MEDICAL ETHICS” 

To the Editor —At the Annual Congress on Medical Edu¬ 
cation, February 14, in an address on “The Need of Teaching 
Medical Ethics," printed in The Journal, February 26, 
Dr Arthur Dean Bevan, the chairman, says 

This problem [the prescnbmg of alcohol] has become a serious one 
because, m the propaganda against prohibition, a well organized group 
in the profession, in spite of the liberality of the government m regard 
to the amount of whisky which the medical man can prescribe for patients, 
has taken the position that the amount should not be limited and the 
physician should be permitted to prescribe any amount which he deems 
necessary 


And then Dr Bevan asks, "Is this not a case for the appli¬ 
cation of sound medical ethics^’’ 

This, without much attempt at concealment, is apparently 
aimed against the Association for the Protection of Con 
stitutional Rights and those associated in the effort to liavo 
declared unconstitutional section 7 of the Volstead Act, which 
prohibits the physician from prescribing to a patient— no 
matter how serious the ailment or what the trained judgment 


of the physician feels is needful for the patient—more than 
a pint of intoxicating liquor m any ten days Even though 
the patient may be in need of a larger dosage not merely for 
the alleviation of pain but for the prolongation or even saving 
of life, tliere is no exception The prohibition is absolute 

In view of the facts that follow—unless the author was 
wholly without knowledge of them—it may not be improper 
to ask whether it is not a case for “the application of sound 
professional ethics” that he has seen fit to condemn a proceed 
ing as that only of the above Association, whereas it i^ uj 
complete accord with the views of the American Medica 
Association itself 

For m 1924 the following resolution was adopted by th- 
House of Delegates of the American Medical Association 


esolvcd. That the Home of Delegates of the American 
on e.^pressc 3 its disapproval of those porHons of Jirs. ua 

.n Acts which interfere with the proper relation between the pijs 
his patient in prescnbmg alcohol medicmall>, be it turther 

.salzcd. That the Home of Delegates of the American Med.cJ 
on instruct the Board of Trustees to use its best 
lied such sections of the National Prohibition Acts as 
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profession ” .nd not .lie \.ncncan Medical Assocntion itself. 


IIoHiC o£ Delegates 


following resolution was adopted l)> 


oE the ^ oUleail \ct 


re\ 

rnetlieinol purposes 
\ yi \ 1924 p 37 

\nd again, in 1923, tlic 
the House Ol Delegates 

R.forid In view of the fact that such portions 
and the amendator> acU maj the I’rohihi 

raisstoner of Internal Rerenue and be it further 

» I ,1 TT^t the Hoard ot Trustees be direelcd to appoint a comraitlee 
tocreratc v^\t Comls.oTier of In.ernal Revenue and the Seerclary 
of the Treasun in the formiilalion of such regulations as under t 

t^oL^pTolTilion Act ^„rr«n"r”dip- 

act into effect so far as the nirfic.nal use of Uuuor is concerned 

ceedings House of Delegates A M A 19.5 pp 34 5 

Pursuant to the resolution of 1925 the Board of Trustees 
appointed a committee to lormulate the proposed reflations, 
and such regulations dul> approeed by the Board of Trustees 
were submitted to the Treasury Department 

Moreoeer when the case of Lamb<.rl \ 1 tlloahy came on 

for argument m the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
■\mencan Medical Association filed a brief as amicus curiae 
by William C Woodward secretary of the Bureau of Legal 
Medicine and Legislation protesting uncompromisingly 
against this act ot Congress m mterienng with the practice 
of medicine by limiting the amount which a plusician may 
prescribe tor any one patient to one pint oi intovicating 
liquor in any ten days 

This IS called by Dr Bet an a part of the propaganda 
against prohibition If Dr Betan had informed himself of 
the facts or had really considered the meaning of the words 
he has used, he would have recognized the vicious twist which 
will be given to them by every opponent to the fulfilment of 
his lifes work for the improvement of medical education 
If a physician shall not determine what and how much of 
any therapeutic remedy he may give his patient, who shall’ 
Shall the question of whether and how oUen a patient shall 
be vaccinated against smallpox be determined by the fanatic 
anti or by the physician’ Dr Bevan knows the answer and 
he knows that the true answer is applicable to the prescrib¬ 
ing ot whisky the same as to the giving ot diphtheria anti¬ 
toxin or of the vaccine o! cowpox The real question at 
issue m this legal controversy is much broader than that 
involving the prescribing of alcoholic beverages for medicinal 
use It is the important problem whether the state control 
of medical practice shall be usurped by the federal govern¬ 
ment This has been removed from the courts by a five to 
four decision m the Supreme Court The duty has been put 
squarely up to the medical profession to compel Congress to 
modity the existing law and free that profession from the 
unwarranted and usurped congressional control of its trained 
judgment in the treatment of disease. Dr Sevan is right m 
demanding that the subject of ethics is urgently needed as a 
part of the medical curriculum just as it is needed as a part 
of all education of youth today But it is extremely unfor 
tunate to cloud this mam question with prohibition propa¬ 
ganda and erroneous statements concerning a group of the 
profession, which makes up a large majority, and which 
believes that only such regulations should be placed on the 
prescribing of spirituous liquor as shall safeguard its employ¬ 
ment as a therapeutic agent and prevent its diversion to 
beverage uses 

No further comment on or characterization of the address 
01 Dr Bevan is necessary than to bring to the attention of 
llie medical prolession the toregoing facts in the case which 
m the judgment ot lair minded men must make it impossible 
to deieiid the assertion that a well organized group in the 


was rcsponsthle for the carrying on of the alt ick 
of the Volstv ul \cl in the presentation ol the Case ot Lamb, rl 

^ Icf/u Jcv helore the Supreme Court 

Svviuii W Lamufkt, MD. New \ork 


THE PATENTS IN SCARLET FEVER TOXIN 

and antitoxin 

To tht Editor —Recent editorials ill British journals indi¬ 
cate a lack of information concerning the purpose and the 
mode of administration ot the patents obtained by ns cover¬ 
ing scarlet fever preparations Had tbe author of the articles 
read our coinimiiiication on this subject published m Ml- 
JoLRxvL, Sept 26 1925 p 996. he would know that there is 
no cause for alarm 

The results ot the research to which he refers were pub¬ 
lished in the latter part of 1923 and the beginning of 192-4 
\t that time. It was suggested to US that the taking out ot 
a patent on the materials described would saieguard their 
quality We were not convinced ol the necessity for such a 
step and refused to consider it In a short tirne the distribu¬ 
tion of the scarlet lever preparations was begun by commer¬ 
cial luanuiacturers Some of these products were undesirable 
because ot faulty methods oi preparation, inaccurate stand¬ 
ardization or inadequate dosage It became apparent that 
It the public was to derive the full benefit ot tlic recently 
developed methods for the control of scarlet lever, some 
additional means of controlling the quality ot these products 
would have to be found The matter was taken up with 
prominent members of the medical profession and with gov¬ 
ernment officials who again advised tliat a patent would be 
both ethical and desirable as llie only means of exercising 
tilt necessary control We still hesitated, not on account ot 
any doubt as to the ethical nature ot such a patent but 
because we correctly anticipated fliat it would cost much in 
time and effort winch we would prefer to devote to other 
work However alter caretiil consideration it seemed that 
we should not attempt to avoid the responsibilities connected 
with the practical application of our discoveries WT there¬ 
fore applied for a patent, which was granted The adminis¬ 
tration of this patent was placed in the hands of a committee 
composed of the director of the John McCormick Institute 
where the research was done two well known philanthro¬ 
pists who have demonstrated their interest in medical prog¬ 
ress by liberal donations to research, medical schools and 
hospitals the benefactor whose generosity was largeh 
responsible for the development of scarlet fever antitoxin, 
the distinguished attorney through whose efforts the patent 
was obtained and who had consulted officers oi the American 
Medical Association and had their approval betore under¬ 
taking that work a secretary, and ourselves to furnish tech¬ 
nical advice as to methods, standards and dosage No 
member of the Scarlet Fever Committee receives any com- 
pensauon for his service with the exception of the secretary 
who receives S25 a month W'e have not and do not expect 
to receive any compensation whatever for placing the patent 
in the hands of the committee other than the assurance that 
It will be administered m such a manner that adequate sup¬ 
plies of reliable scarlet fever preparations shall be available 
During the first year and a half of its existence, the Scarlet 
Fever Committee secured the cooperation of four of the best 
American manufacturers who agreed to distribute only those 
scarlet fever preparations which meet the standards of the 
committee for these products The committee maintains an 

lever n «ach scarlet 

lever product manufactured by us licensees The two health 

epartments which made application received free licenses 
tn addition, the committee has furnished without charge the 
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materials and workers necessary to the control of a number 
of epidemics of scarlet fever m communities, schools, insti¬ 
tutions and hospitals Statistics resulting from this work 
will be published from time to time The committee also 
maintains research work directed toward the solution of 
technical difticulties and other problems connected with the 
control of scarlet fever 

The fear of monopoly expressed in British editorials is 
wholly unfounded, as shown by the fact that not only have 
all American manufacturers who meet the standards of the 
committee been licensed on equal terms, but at the time 
application was made for the British patent a license was 
offered to one of the largest manufacturers m England No 
reply to this offer was received Subsequently, arrangements 
were made so that approved materials could be obtained m 
England from the manufacturers licensed in America The 
Scarlet Fever Committee does not attempt to fix prices, 
believing that by not granting a monopoly, thus retaining 
the factor of competition, and wording the license-contracts 
so that with every reduction in price to the consumer the 
manufacturer reduces the sum paid the committee for testing 
his products, the lowest prices compatible with good quality 
and fair profit to the manufacturer will most quickly come 
into effect This belief has been justified by the reductions 
in prices already made by licensed manufacturers 
While we appreciate the compliment implied in the sug¬ 
gestion that the British government seize our patent, we 
believe that friendly cooperation would be more effective 
It seems hardly necessary to add that the author of the 
editorials referred to may obtain further or more detailed 
information, should he wish it, by communicating directly 
with us or with ihe Scarlet Fever Committee 

George F Dick, M D 
Gladys Henry Dick, M D 

Chicago 


DECAY OF DECIDUOUS TEETH 
To the Editor —In Queries and Minor Notes (The Jour¬ 
nal, March 26, p 1024) is an answer to a correspondent from 
Minnesota who asks how he can prevent decay of deciduous 
teeth Scrubbing the teeth will not do a particle of good 
These children are apparently short on lime, the mother’s 
milk was insufficient The correspondent should have been 
advised to give the child proper food, including plenty of 
vitamins and plenty of milk, as well as feeding extra cal¬ 
cium These children are often short on thyroid, and poor 
thyroid makes for teeth that decay rapidly in young chil¬ 
dren Parathyroid extract may be of some value, and so is 
thymus at times Apparently, the mother’s milk of these chil¬ 
dren does not contain the proper elements of nutrition 
I would recommend a careful study of the article on this 
subject by dentist Weston A Price of Cleveland (^Ain J 
Dis Child 33 78 [Jan.] 1927) 

Olii er T Osborne, M D , New Haven, Conn. 


TIMING DEVICES IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 
To the Editor —The wide field of usefulness suggested by 
the ingenious clock described by Dr Joseph B De Lee m 
The Journal, March 26, may be considerably increased bv 
its inclusion into the instrumentarium ot the well equipped 
cardiac clinic 

Certain modifications in the mechanism of the clock render 
It peculiarly serviceable m the performing of routine car¬ 
diac function tests In a cWimunication entitled “A Clock 
for the Cardiac Clmic” {Bost\vi M b- S J 195 707 [Oct 7j 
1926) I attempted to point outVhow function tests that utilize 


Joua A II A 
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pulse frequency ratios may be greatly simplified by this 
chronometer 

Dr De Lee s clock is too valuable an instrument to remain 
concealed within the walls of an obstetric operating room 
and this note is written merely to call attention to its wide¬ 
spread applicability in other fields of activity, not the least 

of which is Its general use in the study of cardiovascular 
disorders . 

Albert S Hyman, M D , New York 
Director, Witkin Foundation for Studj 
and Prevention of Heart Disease 


THE ALUMINUM CENTENARY 
To the Editor —In The Journal, March 19, page 928, I 
noted a little item referring to the centenary of aluminum 
and quoting Wohler as the discoverer of this metal Onlj 
a few weeks ago I was talking with Mr Junius D Edwards 
of the Aluminum Company of America about this verj mat¬ 
ter Mr Edwards convinced me, m the light of information 
recently dug up, that the real discovery of metallic alumi¬ 
num was not made by Wohler, but by Oersted 

E E Free, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anonymous Communicitions and quenes on postal cards will not 
be noticed Every letter must contain the writers name and address, 
but these will be omitted, on request 


“LUCKY TIGER” 

To the Editor —Witt jou please furnish me with the formula of “Luefcj' 
Tiger Hair Tome,” put out by the Luckj Tiger Remedy Company, 
Kansas City, Mo, and state whether it is injurious or not? If this 
inquiry is published m The Journal, I would appreciate it if my name 


IS not mentioned 


M D , Louisiana 


Answer. —The A M A Chemical Laboratory has not 
analyzed “Lucky Tiger,’’ but reports of untoward effects 
following Its use have been received One physician wrote 
that a patient had used the stuff “with the result that a most 
severe acute dermatitis developed, with a marked eczema 
following, which literally covered the head with crusts ” 
Another physician has stated that he was treating “a case 
of dermatitis venenata of the scalp, face, neck and upper 
chest, apparently due to this preparation” Still another 
physician reported that a patient applied Lucky Tiger “to her 
scalp and some evidently ran down on her face and neck, 
and produced a severe dermatitis ” 


BUBONIC PLAGUE 

To the Editor —Was the plague that devastated London in the 
same that we understand now as bubonic plague? Did one ‘ 

produce immunity from further attacks? Does one attack 
plague render the recovered person immune from further 
pcrceutage of present day bubonic plague patients reco\er? wnat pe 
centage died in the 1665 epidemic in London? 

M B Stirling, MD, Burton, Neh 


ANSWER.-Fielding H Garrison, m “An Introduction to 
de History of Medicine” (edition 2, Philadelphia, u 
aunders Company, 1917, p 298), v rites 

The bubonic plague, while it did not sweep all Europe 
ruck with terrific force in some places The Great Plague of Loodon 
1665) earned away 69,000 

The understanding at the time of the Tk 

■ondon was that one attack usually conferred ^ 

lodern mcw on this point can be taken from Disc 
ention” by H H Waite (New York, Thomas i Lm 
ompany, 1926, p 276) "One attack of plague nearly abk 

rotects for life ” » * ci , ,.n m “The 

Concerning the mortality in plague, A A ‘L® 7 Com 

ractice of Medicine” (Philaddphia, M buhom<- 

iny, 1922, p 166), writes “The mortality of the ouuu 
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form vanes co^iUerablj d.fTeroit epidemics, but the aver- 

^^Tbe &vc>cloped\a Bntaumca sajs tint tlit total iiunil)<.r 
of deaths from plague in 1665 was 68,596 in a population 
estimated at -160,000, out of winch two thirds are supposed 
to have fled to escape the coutayon The eiicjclopedia com¬ 
ments that this number is likelj to be too low, since of t e 
6,432 deaths troni spotted fever, many were probably really 
from plague _ 

IMVtUMTV AFTFR BIRTH OF INFWT OF MOTHFR 
l\FFCTfc.D DURING PRl-GNANCY 
To the Cittor —If a prcgiunt woman slioulJ haee measles atMllpox, 
scarlet fever or such would the Uabj after hirtlt be immune for life? 

J I_ GteeELASP MD Pullman Wash 

Avswer. —A pregnant woman may have any one of the dis¬ 
eases mentioned without infection of the fetus In that case 
any immunitj transmitted to the child would be m the nature 
ot a passive imniumtj of comparatively short duration by 
virtue of antibodies passing {toiu the blood of the motlicr 
to the child and after birth perhaps through the milk of Hie 
mother On the other hand it is also possible that the fetus 
under the circumstances may pass through an attack of any 
one of these diseases while still m the uterus and in that 
case the immunitj which would be m the nature of an active 
immunity because the body would have been under the direct 
stimulus of the infecting agent in question, would last for a 
long time if not for life _ 
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winch ts readily detectable is fetal ’"V 

present one may see, hear and feel short, 
recur from fifteen to thirty tunes a 1 ,' 

sucking movements are also present, but these can ^ 
diagnosed Since Ahifeld’s study on the respiratorv action 
of the child HI utero, it is generally believed “7* ‘"^'r 

ments take place and are detectable estenially In some 

tiun women one may occasionally observe that the abdonniiai 
wall makes from sivty to eighty short excursions each miii- 
ute These are due to the short movements of the fetal 

chest , 

True knots in llie cord are unconimon When they are 
form-d during labor as the result of the passage of the child 
through a loop of cord, they have little clinical significance 
When, however, tliey arc formed during the first few nioiitiis 
of pregnancy, they may be pulled so tightly by the move¬ 
ments of the fetus that death of the latter will result 

Siiontaneous version of the child may occur at any period 
of gestation and may also occur during labor A few case, 
have been reported in which roentgenograms showed the 
spontaneous version during labor 


MORPIllN'E FOR HEMORRHAGE IM TUBFRCUtOSIS 
To the editor —Please advise roe to vviiat extent morphine is used to 
control hemorrhaKe in advanced tuberculous cate* The maximum neces 
sary each day? Is it necessary in any nay to prevent hemorrhage? 
Should It be used in the iiilervat between hemorrhages? Please omit roy 

AI D , Arkansas 


FREQUENCY OF URINATION AND 
TRIGONITIS 

To till Editor —A woman aged 42 compDmed ot an annoying seiisa 
tion m the bladder She described this sensation as a nerve jumping ’ 
Clinical!? she complained of frequency ot urtnalion This eontmueJ for 
the last two years without any penod of relief A cystoscopic exaroma 
tion revealed a moderate trigomtit and a course of irrigations with stiver 
nitrate was instituted over a period of one month the treatments being 
given thrice weekly She did not obtain relief from this or from any 
other medication either locally or orally Of late she has been driven 
almost to distraction by her symptoms She was given advice to diScon 
tinue irntating substances such as tea and spices which she lormetly 
used a great deal and I am certain that she has done this Can you 
suggest anything else? Please omit name 

Answer,—^P rovided there is no gynecologic complication 
that could be held responsible for the vesical symptoms, there 
are three other possibilities 

Routine irrigations of an inflamed bladder not only fail 
often to furnish relief but are apt to aggravate the condition 
through the distention of an inflamed organ Cystitis in 
women is better treated by instillations, that is. the deposi¬ 
tion of a small amount of an antiseptic solution into the 
empty bladder For this purpose a 10 per cent solution of 
mild silver protein is used, and after the sensitiveness has 
been obtunded a 1 per cent solution of strong silver protein 
One ounce of the fluids is sufficient This treatment is 
administered every other day 

In a good many instances a so called tngon cystitis is 
nothing else but a retrostnctural engorgement of the mucosa 
of the has fond Dilation of the stricture brings relief It 
may therefore be suggested to explore the urethra with an 
ohve-tipped sound or bougie 

Frequency of urination and a so-called irritable bladder 
may also be due to some renal derangement, such as tuber¬ 
culosis or mixed nephritis 

The situation has to be cleared up by a minute examination 
of the catheterized urine functional tests of each kidney, and 
chemical investigation of the blood 


/■ 


FETAL MOVEMENTS —VERSION IN OBSTETRICS 

To 11,^ Editor —I jhould like to have better knowledge ot the extent 
of fetal movements in utcra I have teen some intcreatmg knots m the 
cord suggesting many changes in position What induces such changet? 
1 ow late in the gettalion penod may podalic or cephalic versions take 
pince? Picaie omit name and addrets 

M P Indiana. 


Answer— Active motion of the fetus is a norma! occur 
pence which may be seen, felt and heard It is a positiv 
sign ot pregnancy and can usually he elicited after th 
fifteenth week of pregnancy but may at times be recognize- 
as early as the twelfth week Passive movements of th 
fetus, however, occur, but these may be present whether . 1 , 
fetus IS dead or alive Another form of'^mo^ement m'utS 


Answer. —The indication for the use of morphine in pul¬ 
monary hemorrhage is tlie control of cough The indication 
ts belter met, however, by codeine, if a narcotic is to lie used 
Morphine locks up iiUestinal secretions, as is vvel’ known 
and it also locks up the bronchial discharges The escaped 
blood, therefore, remains in the lungs and becomes a danger¬ 
ous element in the problem in that it readily putnfles and 
contributes to a possible bronchopneumonia vvhicli often 
proves fatal Unless there is a special indication for its use, 
morphine should not be given in cases of pulmonary hemor¬ 
rhage, vvlien administered, however, it should be used a 
sparingly as possible It should not be used m intervals 
between hemorrhages _ 


PRICKLING IN LEGS IN DIABETES 
To the Editor —Could you suggest some treatment for a prickling ami 
burning teusalion of the legs? This coinlilion is present m a patient 
with diabetes which no doubt has involved the spinal cord This patient 
IS 65 years of age and has bad diabetes lor about twenty years The 
usual treatment for diabetes is being used Kindly orait my name. 

M D New York 

Answer, —Before suggesting treatment for this patient, one 
would like to know whether the usual treatment for diabetes 
IS being used to the extent of keeping the patient sugar free 
If a hyperglycemia exists, it is doubtful whether the local 
sensation in the legs can be relieved by local treatment If, 
however, the patient is maintained in a state of sugar free¬ 
dom, some simple lotion, such as calamine, is frequently suc- 
cesslul III relieving the irritation It also may be of service 
lo give enough alkali by mouth fsodium bicarbonate) to 
render the urine alkaline and at the same time to apply a 
2 per cent solution of sodium bircarbonate to the involved 
areas 




--- UJ? 

phrenicoto:my 

To the Editor —I have contemplated the posjibdny of subslitutine 
injection of the phrenic nerve with alcohol for phremcotoroy m cas« oE 
tuherculoaie involving only the base. 1 had thought of having an assistant 
to use the fluoroscope mth diaphragm so arranged that I could work on 
the jattent in ^e light and yet have hmt observe the mavements of the 
diaphragm at the same time under the fluoroscope. What do vou thinb 
would be the bett location for such iniection Tnd \ktits 4 ^ tnmk 

aa to the possibility of injury to .LeXut’ 

J D Riuey MD E! Paso Texas 

of ‘njectmg alcoloUfter-'such^af ^^vantagis 

the nerve Vould not m L severance of 

='S »""-K- 
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Bool; notices 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

Board FOR Ophthalmic Examinations AVashincton. D C 
122 So Michitan ZrCh^wBo’ 
RcRiiIar Board, Little Rock May 10 11 Sec Dr T W 
Walken Fayetteville Homcopat^hic Board Little Rock, May 10 
Dr Allison A Pringle, Eureka Springs ^ ' 

^eo. Dr Charles B P.nkhani, 
Tani^a*'°''^ Tampa, June 13 14 Sec, Dr William W Rowlett, Box 603, 
Ailey^*"^*' Atlanta and Augusta, June 8 10 Sec, Dr J W Palmer, 

H^TcrMe^DifMomes Licensure, Mr 

Baltimore June 7 10 Sec, Dr Henry 5t Fitzhugh, 1211 
Cathcdrol StrecL Baltimore Ilomcopathic Board Baltimore, June 14 
Sec Dr J S Garrison, 517 Old Orchard Road, Baltimore 
MicatGiN Ann Arlior, June 14 16, Detroit, June 20-22 Sec., Dr 
Guy L Comior, 707 Stroh Bltig, Detroit 
Natiowl Bo\rd op Medical Exs.mener3 Parts I and II. Tune 15 17 
Applications should be made by May IS Sec , Dr John S Rodman, 1600 
WaJnut btreet, PhiKdelphia 

Juttc 14 15 Sec, Dr Charles D Kelley, 28 
West State Street, Trenton 

Nevada Carson City, May 1 Acting Sec, Dr Edward E Hamer. 
Carbon Citj ' 

Cf'V'^hus. June 7 11 Sec., Dr H M Platter, Hartman Hotel 
Bldg , Columbus 

TennessLE Memphis Nasluille and Knoxville, June 17 18 Sec., 
Dr A B DcLoach, 733 Medical Arts Bldg, Memphis 
ViBGiMi Richmond. June IS 18 See, Dr J W Preston, Box 444, 
Richmond 


Indiana Reciprocity Report 


Dr Eldndgc M Sliankhn, secretary of the Indiana Board 
of Medical Registration and Examniation, reports that 43 
candidates, including 1 osteopath, were licensed by reciprocity 
from May, 1926, to January, 1927 The following colleges 
were represented 


y ear Reci oroetty 

College LICENSED DV EECIPaOClTV ^ 

Howard University School of lifedicine (1925)Dist Colum 

Emory Univ School of Med (1921), (1926) Georgia, (1922) Alabama 

Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery (1901) Illinois 

College of Physicians and Surgeons Chicago (l907) Illinois 

Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery (1912) Illinois 

Northwestern Umv Med School (1902), (1925), (1926) Illinois 
(1924) Ohio 

Rush Medical College (1923). (1924), (1925), (1926) Uliuois 

(1923) California, (1924) Oregon 
Universit) of Illinois College of Jledicinc (1923), (1924) 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine (1920) 

Kansas Medicaf College, Topeka (1907) 

University of Louisville School of Sled (1904), (1925, 2) 


(1903) 


Universit} of Maryland School of Medicine 
Harvard University 
Jlissouri Medical College 
University Medical College of Kansas City 
Washington University School of Medicine 
University of Jlichigan Medical School (1924), 

University of Michigan Homco Aledical School 
Columbia University Ollege of Phys and Surgs 
Cornell University Medical College 
hclectic ^Medical College, Cincinnati 
Ohio State University College of Medicine 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
Tefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
(1924) Ohio 

University of Budapest Hungary 
Osteopath 

* Verification of graduation in process 


(1926) 
(1925) 
(1890) 
(1899) 
(1924) 
(1925) 
(1920) 
(1922) 
(1924) 
(1925) 
(1925) 
(1924), (1925) 
(1915) 


(1917)* 


Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Michigan 
New York 
New York 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
N Carolina 

Illinois 

Missouri 


Alabama 1926 Reciprocity Report 
Dr Samuel W Welch, secretary of the Alabama Board of 
Medical Examiners, reports that 22 candidates were licensed 
by reciprocity and 1 by endorsement of his credentials from 
July, 1926, to January, 1927 The following colleges were 
represented 


LICENSED SY RECIPROCITY 

Howard University School of Medicine 


Year 

Grad 

(1925) 


Hrk\vn.r(i univcibiwv vDvuuui 

Emory Umversity School of Medicine (1923) (1924) 0925) 


University of Georgia Medical Department 
Rush Medical CoUege , , ,, , 

Indiana University School of 
Tulane Univ of lU School of Med 
University of Michigan Medical School 
Creighton University College of Medicine 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 


(1925) 
(1924) 
(1924) 

(1924,3) (1925 4) 
(1924) 


(1924) 

(1925) 

(1907) 


Mempnis Me.Vari5eparlment (1907) 

&e”iw of Te^nessL ColfL of Medicine (1909) (1925) 
Vauderbift University School M Medicine (19 ) 


Reciprocity 

with 

Ohio 

Georgia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Michigan 
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The most novel features of this book are the size and 
price A few weeks ago, a laboratory guide sufficiently small 
to fit into a large coat pocket was noted here This book, 
wmch is also published m England, can be carried in the 
ordinary vest pocket It has a pretty blue, sDff back, 216 
pages of notes, and a few drawings of such things as urea 
crystals, triple phosphates, tyrosine and Esbach’s tube The 
object of the work is to give students short descriptions of 
methods of examining urine, blood, stomach contents, sputum 
and pus, it has undoubtedly been found useful, for this is 
the seventh edition General practitioners also would find it 
convenient, but most of the material is m other books which 
they already have Students who carry the usual heavy 
volumes to classes will be delighted to find a volume so 
petite They will be surprised, however, to learn that it sells 
for §1 SO when it should be possible to buj it for 25 cents 


Lecithin and Allied Substances—the Lipins By Hugh MacLein, 
I^I D , D Sc , Professor of Medicine in the University of London, ond 
Ida Smedlcy MacLcan, D Sc , F I C Second edition Boards Pnet, 
$3 75 Pp 220 New York Longmans, Green & Company, Ltd., 1927 

This is a second edition of one of the valuable senes of 
monographs on biochemistry, the first edition having been 
published m 1918 Perhaps the most striking thing is the 
relatively small amount of advance made in this field in the 
intervening years Not enough has yet been learned about 
these important constituents of all living cells even to enable 
a satisfactory nomenclature to be agreed on The authors 
use the term "hpins” to designate the phosphatides and 
cerebrosides most commonly called lipoids, whereas in this 
country the same name has been used b) several writers as 
a broader term to include a much wider group of substances 
The term “lipides,” recommended by the International Con 
ference of Chemistry to cover the same group as MacLean’s 
lipins, has encountered objection, so the question of what to 
call these substances is still unsettled and usage remains 
chaotic Like the rest of the monographs of this series, this 
work is an invaluable source of information on the subject 
covered, and completes the volume on the fats by Leatlies 
and Raper The medical reader will note that the important 
recent work on the role of “hpms” in immunology has been 
entirely overlooked The statement that "it is questionable 
whether the lipins are concerned to any extent m imraumO 
reactions” is no longer justified in view of the work of 
Landstemer, Sachs and others Among the chief advances 
made in the past decade of study of the lipoids have been 
the contributions from Levene’s laboratory on their chemical 
structure, and Bloor’s work on their distribution in the blood 


Phnsiolocische Theorie dee Vebebbung Von Professor D 
Richard Goldschmidt, 2 Direktor des Kaiser Wilhelm Inslitun u 
Biologic in Berlin Dahlem Paper Price, IS marks Pp ' ' 
59 illustrations Berlin Julius Springer, 1927 


The author of this monograph is well known in the fit 
>f genetics and heredity by his brilliant experiments on here 
ty of sex and the phenomenon of intersex or quantitative se 
actors in the lower animals In the present volume ne 
ittempts to develop a physiologic theorj of heredity by co 
lining the theory of genes of the mendelian school wit i 
mown facts and theories of embryologic development 
LUthor claims nothing more for this theory than ‘bat 
le a guide and a help to other scholars in the oricntat 
t difficult field He expressly states that he expt 
lypothesis to be superseded m the near future, ^spccia y 
lata in the important field of biochemistry t 
,f biochemistry that the working geneticists oi today 
larticularly deficient The volume is not 
hould be tackled by those who are 
he essential facts and the particular 
n the field of genetics and heredity, with this cqup 
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one Jna> read the ^olume nith interest and profit The author 
seems enunentli la.r and logical in most of Ins " 

He ends the monograph with the following statement, ind 
eating his breadth of mow thcore is oiilj a step on the 

road to knowledge It is no end in itself We must not 
ludge too seeereK its taults and tailures Eterj nuestigator 
should be mindful ot the words ot Goethe Nature is alwacs 
true alwajs earnest alwajs niiperatne, alwass right me 
faults and errors are made b\ man 


REAmscs IS aaso.Mie Psiciioeom isd Mesial Usciene KUiled 
bv W S Tailor Profesior of Ps>cho!og> m Smith College With an 
Introduction bj Joiepli Jastrou Professor of P.ychologj in the Urn 
sers.u of Wisconsin. Cloth Pnee $4 Pp 759 Nee \ork D 
Appleton S. Company 1926 


In this volume the protessor of psjcliologv ot Smith Col¬ 
lege has assembled selections from various teetbooks and 
from the periodical literature on psjchologi with a view to 
presenting material that wiU give the average reader a proper 
point of view in the field concerned The rise of various 
schools of abnormal psvchologi largely associated with the 
names of distinguished leaders like Janet Freud, Jung and 
McDougall has naturallj made divergent views Worst ot 
all are the vocabularies tor each of the groups The advan¬ 
tage ot assembled documents such as can be lound m Tajlor’s 
selection is the grouping under major headings ot this mate¬ 
rial Professor Taylor has been able to tie together tlf 
sections of the work bj his succinct and enlightening com¬ 
ments The reader who wishes to inform himself broadly in 
these fields can find no better work 
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Bcoks received ate acknuvvlc.lBvd m cdumn and such actinov le lg 
meurimM W icearded as a vumc.cm return for the courtesy of lie 
render Stttctions^v.dl be made for more extennve review in the 
of our readers and as siiaee permils Books listed in this 
not available for lending Any information concerning them will be 






De Lsust Lectlhes 192a IV’6 By David Marine Mice Uamilton 
Francs Carter Wood brcdcr.ck W Scar, Thomas Adam, W G 

■SmiHic Fdvvavd K Baldwin Louis I Dublin Jowpli Goldhergcr C 
Srockard Horace lai Grasor Robbins B Siocekel Sir Aillmr NeAVbolmc 
The Jclins Hopkins I mvcrvity School of Hykienc and Public Heillli 
Cloib Price JS Pp 1.19 with illu-tratioiis Baltimore Williams o, 
Witkms Coiuiany 1927 

^iithonintuL Doiuiiar licturcs on health and hygiene 


\ vaiATiovs 1 Tiir FiiRvi or iiir Jaws With 'special Reference to 
Their hliology and Tlieir Kriation lo the Occlusion of ihc Denial Vrehe, 
By J Sim Wallace MU D Sc L.D S laxturer on Preventive Ucntis 
try Kings College Hospital The Cartwright Prize Essay CIolli 
Price $6 Pp 265 with 84 illustrations New \ ork William Wood 
ik Coaipanj 1927 

A. prize essay based on twenty years’ study ot the author-, 
own sons 


The Nmlevl Pbocesses of Hevlisg iv Pulmovauv Tcbebculosis 
By Marc Jaquerod M D Physician in Charge Grand IJoiel Sanatorium 
Ltysin Swilicrland Translated by J Denny Sinclair M H Cb B 
Clolb Price ti Pp 107 with 10a ilhisiraiions New \ork William 
Wood & Company 1927 


The Theeapeitic MAvese of the Umveesitv of Michioan Hos 
riTAL, \ Symposium Compiled for the Convemence of Medical Students 
Internes and Practitioners By Shelby \V Wisbart MS M D James 
F Johantgen B S M D and Norman E Clarke MS M D Leather 
Price JS Pp 593 Ann Arbor George W'ahr 1926 

In this booklet have been collected the favorite prescriptions 
of the University ot Michigan Hospital The volume includes 
essentially an outline of medical treatment oi laboratory 
technic, of data and of hints on the care of the patients— 
indeed, a richness of material that more than justifies its 
publication ilany phy sicians may differ as to the desirability 
of some of the therapeutic advice and the scientific character 
of some of the prescriptions The advice to blow the two 
nostrils at the same time is a debatable topic with otolaryn¬ 
gologists The inclusion of eight ingredients m some of the 
dermatologic prescriptions is a matter for doubt The drugs 
included are not always those appearing in the list of useful 
drugs selected bv the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
nor are the titles those chosen by the most recent pharma¬ 
copeia but the general tenor of the volume is one of 
practical assistance 


Die Unfkpchtbaekeit dee Feau Bedeutung der Eileiterdurchblasung 
fur die Eikainung der Uriachen die Voraujuge und die Bebandlung 
Von Dr Erwin Graff a. o Professor fur Geburtshilfe und Gynakalogic 
an der Umverntat W im. Paper Price 6 90 marks Pp 100 with 
2 illustrations. Vienna Julius Springer 1926 


In this timely contribution to the study ot sterility, Graff 
summarizes his observations in Vienna and compares them 
with the published reports of others The monograph con¬ 
sists almost wholly of a discussion of the value of the Rubin 
patency test The technic indications and contraindications 
and the dangers of the test are separately dealt with m detail, 
and case reports are cited in illustration The dangers of 
an embolism of emphysema and of infection resulting from 
the test, says Graff are minimal it the indications and contra¬ 
indications are minutely adhered to He does not believe 
that the patency test is a procedure for the general prac¬ 
titioner but one suited only to the well informed specialist 
He concludes that its informative value is far greater than 
that of the usual methods of examination The remaindei 
01 the monograph considers the percentage of responsibility 
resting on the male m the question of reproductive failure a; 
evidenced chiefly by the e.xamination of spermatozoa ’ It 
cases in which the tubes are found patent and normal sper¬ 
matozoa are present, he suggests that the female secretion- 
may be hostile to the spermatozoa oi her mate Graff believe- 
tliat this hostility might be overcome by immunizing thi 
husband with the maternal whole blood. ^ 


Roentgen-ray study ot tliv progress oi healing in tuberculosis 
with excellent prints 

The EuBEVotorv of the Pic By Bradley M Patten Associate 
Profcisor oC Histology and Embriolog> School of Medicine Western 
Reserse Cniver»il> Cloth Price 52 50 Pp 333 with 163 lUustra 
lions Philadelphia P Blakistou s Son ik. Coropanj 1927 

Well printed and evcellentlj illustrated textbook with 
emphasis on the porcine emboo 

Ihfectioss op the Hand B> Lionel R Fificld FRCS Surgical 
Registrar and First Assistant and Demonstrator of \natom> London 
Hospital Cloth Price $3 Pp 192 with 67 illustrations New gyk 
Paul B Hoeber 1927 

A briet handbook lor those who find Kanavels chssic work 
too much for them 


Textbook of Biologicvl Cbeuistev By James B Sumner PhD 
Assmam Professor of Biological Chemistry Cornell Gmversity Cloth 
Price $5 50 Pp 283 New York Macmillan Company 1927 

A brief text for elementary students 

La teeafia ihslumca Per Fernando Rietti docente nella R 
Universita di Bologna Guida pratica per i medici Paper Pp J09 
wuh 9 illustrations. Torino 1927 

Italian handbook on insulin therapy 

Axatouie TOPOGEAFHiQCE DU svstCue xeeveui cexteal Par 
Georges GuUIain professeur dc cliniquc del maladies du systeme nervtux 
a la faculte de medecine de Pans ct Ivan Bertrand chef du laboratoire 
danatomic pathologique de la clmique des maladies du systeme nerveux 
a la faculty de medecine de Pans Cloth Pnee 95 francs Po r-io 
with 60 illustrations Pans Masson S, Cie 1926 


.nvAtsllA KEUCVEMIA AVD VplASTIC AnaEUIA An 

Inv«t.gat.on from the Comparative Pathology and Embryolog.cal Point 
of View By J P McGowan MA MD B Sc Pathol^.V , T 
Rowett Research Institute Aberdeen Ooth Price 33 Pd *^1 Ifi u' 
12 lUustrat.on, New York Paul B Hoeber PPl‘6w<h 

Cowpakative Studies ox Fuecocebcols Ceecseiaf b, w 
Milton Mtller Jr lUioois Biological Monogr^s \oI N^ 

II 2" Pp 112 with dlustratiL Urbana T 
of lUtnois Press 1926 uroana uai\crsity 


Doctor Ricardo E Ciccro tirnfesnr A de'^tistas Por 

Hculmd de medicma. Paper Pp„ d F ' ^7°'“*“ "■ 


TazfciASis Lietu\03 
1924 Paper pp 

Lni\cTsit6 de Lituanie 


Gyovroju Suvaziaviuas 
245 with illustrations 
Faculte de Medicine 1926 


Spaliu hex 24 D 
Kaunas (Luuanie) 


TeAVALT ET MfillOIEES 
P«rre Mane Tome I 
alasson 4L Cie, 1926 
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Paper 
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Hot Offense of Practicing Medicine Without License 
(Grady v StaU ), 109 S.o R 72S) 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi, division B, reverses a 
judgment of conviction of defendant Grady and remands the 
case because, while he was charged with “practicing as a 
physician and surgeon without first being examined and 
obtaining a license so to do as required by law." the trial 
court erred in granting an instruction which told the jury 
that It should convict the defendant if he had failed to 
record his license as required by law In other words, the 
supreme court hold tint the offense of practicing medicine 
without a license, declared by section 1068 of Hcmingvvay*s 
code, IS not committed by a failure to file a license m time to 
prevent its becoming void under section 6372 

Loss of One Testis a Permanent Partial Disability 

(Kosi\da v Department of Labor and Iuditstncs (Wash ), 

2i7 Pac R 1014) 

The Supreme Court of Washington, in affirming a judg¬ 
ment which reversed the action of the department of labor 
and industries in refusing an allowance for permanent partial 
disability for the loss of a testis, says that the claimant, while 
employed as a miner, received an injury which required an 
operation for the remov'al of a portion of the scrotum and 
later the removal of the left testis Unquestionably he had 
suffered a permanent loss of one of the members of his body, 
but the more important question raised here was whether 
that loss was an “injury known in surgery to be permanent 
partial disability,” within the provision of the workmen’s 
compensation act of the state The medical experts did not 
at all agree on the answer to this question Six eminent 
physicians testified on the point, five for the department and 
one for the claimant All seemed to be agreed on the proposi¬ 
tion that the injury did not create a permanent partial dis¬ 
ability, so far as ability to perform manual labor was 
concerned The basis of their opinion was stated to be that 
on the loss of one testis, the other one, if normal, proceeds 
to secrete a much larger amount of fluid than formerly, and 
performs the duties formerly devolving on both, although 
the claimant’s witness testified that it was impossible to say 
that one organ will compensate in its functioning for the loss 
of the other It was testified that the loss of one testis does 
not affect procreation or, to a determinative degree, the 
internal functioning of the body, and that the result is much 
the same as in the loss of a kidney or any gland of the body 
whose purpose is to secrete fluids for bodily function From 
these facts, the witnesses for the department concluded that 
there was not permanent partial disability 

It may be that in the loss of a testis the other one will 
double its work, and attempt, so far as lies within its power, 
to perform the labor of the one that is lost, to the end that 
the human body may not suffer any impairment It may 
even be assumed that medical science has demonstrated to its 
own satisfaction that an actual loss does not result, although 
to those outside the sacred precincts of that very able pro¬ 
fession there must be a doubt as to the completeness and 
definiteness of the demonstration But there is still another 
vital consideration in such a case as this 

Either nature in the creation of man determined that the 
needs of the body could not be met with one testis, or else 
two were supplied to furnish a reserve power in case of 
accident or disability to one If it is admitted that the theory 
ot a reserve power is to be the only ground on which the 
presence of two of these organs can be accounted for, still it 
does not seem to this court that such a loss should remain 
uncompensated for The theory of the compensation act was 
to prevent industry from exacting a toll from the laborer 
which, uncompensated, tends to make him a charge on society 
The claimant may not continue in any employment that 
brings him under the provisions of the act, and, should the 
other testis be destroyed, there will unquestionably be perma- 


nent partial disability But, had the industry m which he 
lost the first organ not taken its toll from him the late? 
injury would still leave him able to perform his functions a 
before It sure y cannot be contended that industry can caul 
fl ^ kidney, a testis, and other like useful organs of 

the body and then turn the employee out on society with everr 
reserve power destroyed, and yet refuse compensation becaS 
‘eft half of the members with which nature 
owed lum One has a right to remain in possession of all 
those useful members of his body which are provided by 
nature and to insist that, if he has two of any kind, on the 
oss of one of them he shall not be denied compensation 
because both were not taken 


Roentgenologist Introducing Evidence of Reputation 
(Green v Shaw (S C), 134 S E R 226) 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina, in reversing a judg 
ment rendered for the defendant and in remanding this case 
for a new trial, says that the plaintiff brought this action to 
recover damages which she alleged she had suffered from the 
negligence of the defendant physician m treating the index 
finger of her right hand with the roentgen ray for the pur¬ 
pose of removing two warts It was urged that the trial 
court erred m admitting, over objection, the testimony of 
two piiysicians as to the efficiency and carefulness of the 
defendant and as to his reputation This action was based 
on certain specific acts of the defendant, alleged to have 
been negligent, wilful and wanton An attack was not made 
on, nor did this action involve, his general skill, competence, 
ability or reputation A physician might be ever so skilful 
or competent in a general way, or might have an unexcelled 
reputation, and yet be guilty of the grossest negligence m 
his treatment of a particular case It is clear to reason, 
therefore, that, in this case, testimony as to the defendant's , 
reputation was inadmissible, and the admission of such tes¬ 
timony was reversible error This view is supported by tlie 
weight of authority 

The use of dangerous instrumentalities, such as electricity 
or radium m the treatment of disease, demands not onlj 
skill and competence but also the exercise of such care as 
may be necessary and required by reason of the inherent 
danger of the instrumentality employed The highly special¬ 
ized expert employing such dangerous instrumentalities and 
the more humble general practitioner employing the simpler 
remedies are alike subject to the rule that they cannot escape 
the consequences of their negligent acts in a special case 
by showing or attempting to show their general reputation 
for skill and competence 

The oral contention of the defendant that the allegation of 
vvilfulness in the complaint took the case out of the rule, 
and made competent the evidence complained of, was with¬ 
out merit This did not in any way change the rule of laiv 
The allegation implied that the defendant was not only ntg- 
ligent but actually wilful in his disregard of the rights of 
his patient m the proper treatment of her disease, the only 
difference being that under this allegation punitive damages 
might be recovered 


Violation of Harrison Narcotic Law Gross Malpractice 
(Gregory v Mcliiitis et nl (S C), 134 S E R 321) 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina says that, while it 
s true, as held by the circuit judge, that the Harrison JNa - 
otic Law is a police regulation, the supreme court ^ 

vith him that the violation of that law does not cons 
'gross malpractice” The use of opium as necessary 
ehef of pain has been known for many years, ^ 
veil recognized that the abuse of this po^ver u 
:ttendant with great danger to the health, 

,nd peace of the people The purpose of he 

,as to allow the use of the drug when ‘ ® ,h, 

gainst Its indiscriminate dispensation, and P 

vil effects which it produced To carry ‘ 

lacing the drug within the reach of those ‘a'vfu ^ t 

D have It administered to them, provisions phvsicnnJ. 

iw for Its being prescribed and dispensed by p ) 
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It 13 well known that an 
rrcrpuk^s'^hi'MuaV'dcl,^ or setennanan lias great 
opportim.tics to circunnuit the intention ol the law, and that 
the traffic HI opium is financiall> xruiltui 

B> statute it is prot ided m South Carolnn that t ic sta c 
board of eetennar> examiners shall have the right to refuse 
to issue a license to an\ applicant on the ground of gross 
™raUt> or gross malpractice, and one of the reasons 
gnen bj the board for reiusing the petitioner a license was 
that he had been coneictcd under the Harrison Narcotic Law 
ot a Molation thereof and sentenced to scree one >ear m a 
federal prison, and had screed such sentence the board con¬ 
tending that this eetdcnced such gross immorality or gross 
malpractice as warranted the refusal of the license 
eehile a eetennarj surgeon ma> do great good evith this 
powerful medicine in the rclieemg of dumb au'mals from 
their sufferings, he may bring about great harm to human 
beings and to the peace of the stale bj dispensing and bar 
tenng’the drug illegally This court does not know of am 
higher cMdcncc which could hare been offered to the state 
board of tetennary examiners of the guilt of the petitioner 
ot the charges brought against him than the tcrdict of a 
juo 01 hts peers which was approved by the judge of the 
Lmted States court 

The only legal question pertaining to this matter was 
whether or not the offenses charged against the petitioner 
and of which he was convicted were such as to establish 
that he was guilty of ‘gross malpractice The term “mal¬ 
practice IS defined m Corpus Juris as follows 

Xny professional nuiconiduct or any unreasonable lacl. of skill or 
fidelity m the pertortnance of professional or fiduciary duties evil practice 
illegal or immoral conduct improper or immoral conduct misbebavior 
objectional practice practice contrary to established rules practice con 
trary to rules uTongdoing Malpractice may be either rrilful negligent 
or Ignorant. —38 C J 519 

This court thinks that the crime ot which the petitioner 
was convicted showed that he had done ‘professional mis¬ 
conduct , certainly it was “illegal conduct , it was also 
‘objectionable practice" and ‘•practice contrary to estab¬ 
lished rules ’ The jury that tried him found that his acts 
were “wilful ’ The exception which complained of the find¬ 
ing Ol the circuit judge that the petitioner was not guilty of 
gross malpractice” is sustained The judgment of this 
court IS that the order of the circuit judge granting a writ 
of mandamus to compel the state board of veterinary exam¬ 
iners to issue a license to the petitioner is reversed and the 
petition dismissed. 

I/iabihty for Damages from Skin Grafting After Injury 
(Lane Southern Ratttray Co (^f C) ISf S E R S55) 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina in affirming a 
judgment for §15000 damages m favor of the plaintiff says 
that he was 19 years of age at the time of his injury, which 
was caused by the negligence of the defendant. He had lost 
all the fingers of his left hand except the index finger and 
the thumb The wound was repaired by skin grafted from 
two places on his side and from his thigh. The operation 
by which the skin was grafted was necessary, or at least 
proper, for the repair of his injured hand It caused him 
pain and suffering The grafted skin was very thin, and 


dctuidant But the broad gcueril rule ''' 
compensatory dammcs which arc gucti as 
equivalent for tlic injury done is that the 
to the person injured for all n itural and direct or p 
consequences of ins wrongful act or omission 

It IS uniformly held to be the duly ot one who has suficred 
a personal injury by the negligence of another to «-xerci^ 
due care to mitigate the damages by having Ins 
treated by a physician or surgeon, if the nature of the 
injury is such as reasonably to require medical treatment 
or a surgical operation If the injured person exercises 
due care to liavc the injury properly treated, the result ot 
the treatment, if not beneficial, cannot affect the damages 
winch he would otherwise be entitled to recover ot the 
wrongdoer by whose wrongiul act he was injured It the 
treatment of the injury, procured by the injured party in 
the exercise of due care, is beneficial and reduces the 
damages resulting from the act or omission ot the wrong¬ 
doer such reduction relieves the wrongdoer that much If 
such treatment is not beneficial and results in increased 
or additional damages the wrongdoer whose act or omission 
made the treatment necessary or proper must be held liable 
for such additional or increased damages It has further 
been held that where tlie injured person had received unskil¬ 
ful treatment by a physician or surgeon increasing the 
damages the defendant may be liable for such consequences 
where the person injured has used reasonable cate in select¬ 
ing the physician or surgeon 

In the instant case there was evidence sufficient at least 
for the jury to find that tlie plaintiff had exercised due 
care in the selection of physicians and surgeons to 
treat Ins wounded hand and that such treatment as he 
received was proper if not necessary, to repair the injury 
to his liand alleged to liave been caused by the defendant's 
negligence and to mitigate or reduce the damages resulting 
from such injury If the damage resulting immediately 
from Ihv wrongiul act of the dvicndant was reduced by 
grafting skin taken from the plaintiffs body on the 
wounded hand it was but just that the defendant should be 
held liable for damages resulting from the grafting 

Liability from Drug Sent on Telephone Prescription 
fTa'criiii/y Ptette (I't) 134 Alt if TOO) 

The Supreme Court of Vermont in affirming a judgment 
for the plaintiff without stating the amount of the judgment, 
says that her evidence tended to show that her mother tele¬ 
phoned to the detendant physician telling him that the plain¬ 
tiff had had mosquito bites on her head and had accidentally 
combed through them so that they were causing her trouble 
with keeping her hair m curl, and that water came from 
them and asking him if he could send something to put on 
to heal and stop them in answer to which he said that he 
could and would send a white powder to be put on those 
places The powder was received and applied, and vo burned 
the plaintiffs head that her mother telephoned to the defen¬ 
dant that her daughter could hardly bear it. The powder 
sent by the pharmacist under the defendants direction, was 
mercuric chloride The defendant testified that, deciding 
from the description given him that the trouble was not 


did not have the vitality and rwistance of natural skin. It mosquito bites, but impetigo he called up the pharmaLTv 
was easily injured and when bruised or srrMrheH oo, telephone and asked the pharmacist if he would 3 to the 

mother “1 ounce of mild chloride of mercury ” to 
vvhich the pharmacist answered yes, that the next thing that 
he knew about the matter was when he received word that 
the medicine burned the plaintiffs scalp and he sugge3 

“Xfi 1 onncl 

-h«bar "s “ 

m 1™“” ‘,he ‘SS™ Sid'??' 

g=:, Sks -Lk.-r'.isrilS - 


was easily injured and when bruised or scratched did not 
heal readily It was manifest that because of his injury, 
be was permanently handicapped m doing the work of a 
farmer or any work requiring the use of his hand The 
court finds no error in the amount of damages awarded 
In apt time the defendant objected to all the testimony 
relative to the grafting of skin from the plaintiffs side and 
thigh, and to the pain caused thereby, and assigned as error 
ihc retusal of the court to sustain those objections The 
detendant contended that such testimony should have been 
excluded, for that in no event could it be liable for damages 
resulting from the grafting of skin by a surgeon on the 
plaintiffs body at least m tlie absence of evidence that this 
a uecessarv or proper treatment of the injury to his 
that such damages were not caused by any act of the 


was 

band 


mercury 
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then the defendant was not responsible for the negligence or 

ault of the pharmacist, and the verdict must be for the 
defendant The court further instructed the jury m effect 
that, It being conceded on behalf of the defendant that if he 
prescribed “bichloride of mercury” to be used on the plain¬ 
tiffs scalp he was guilty of negligence as a physician in 
directing the pharmacist to send “bichloride of mercury,” if 
he did so direct, this was a prescription of it, and, if that was 
the proximate cause of the injuries suffered by the plaintiff, 
she was entitled to recover in this action Under the fore¬ 
going instructions, to which no exception was taken, the jury 
must have found that the defendant’s order to the pharmacist 
was to send “bichloride of mercury,” for it returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff 

The ruling of the trial court, rightly made this court thinks, 
without any exception thereto saved, that the defendant’s act 
in calling up the pharmacist and directing him to send a 
certain drug to the plaintiff’s mother was a prescription of it, 
established the law of tiie case in such respect And it was 
a prescription by the defendant, a legally qualified practitioner 
of medicine, to hts patient, the plaintiff It therefore fell 
within the provisions of section 6284 of the general laws of 
the state that “tlie provisions of the two preceding sections 
shall not applj’ to legallj’ qualified practitioners of medicine 
or to their prescriptions or recipes to their patients,” which 
sections require a record to be kept, when a sale is made, of 
the use to be made of the drug purchased This disposed of 
the defendant’s contention that the law required the pharma¬ 
cist to ascertain the proposed use of the ordered drug and 
that if he would not have sent the bichloride of mercury had 
he ascertained the proposed use of it, then his negligence m 
sending it without ascertaining the proposed use of it became 
the immediate and proximate cause of the sending of it and 
its subsequent injurious application, and the defendant could 
not be held liable therefor, even assuming that he had 
prescribed it 

The defendant having testified that when the plaintiff came 
to his office he saw the mercuric chloride on her head and 
told her that she had better go right home and wash it out 
with a large amount ot water, it was proper cross-examination 
to ask him if, had he cared to, he could not have cleaned 
that condition up immediately, and “You knew that if that 
remained there any length of time longer, greater absorption 
would take placed” The latter question was proper on cross- 
examination to test the defendant’s capacitj as an expert 

Question of Fact in Refusal to Submit to Operation 

(Gilbert v Iiidcfeiidciit Const Co (Kan ), 250 Pac R 261) 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, in affirming a judgment 
allowing compensation under the workmen’s compensation 
act for total permanent disability notwithstanding that the 
claimant, a man about 66 years of age, had refused to submit 
to an operation for a double inguinal hernia, holds that, 
whether in a workman’s compensation case the refusal of the 
workman to submit to a surgical operation is so unreasonable 
that compensation should be reduced, or denied, is a question 
of fact, to be determined from the evidence by the trial court 
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American. Journal of Opitthalmology, Chicago 

10 81 160 (Feb) 1927 

Retinosis Retinitis Externa and Choroiditis M U Troncovo Acw 

\ork,—p 81 ^ T» 1 

Contact localization of Intra-Ocular Foreign Doclics 

Omaha.'—“p 96 

\iinular Malignant Mebnoma of Ins Rmg Sarcoma. 

Minneapolis.—p 101 . „ 

Ophthalmic Plastic Surgery M R- Parber Detroit. P 
Cooiuncti'oplaaty m Caimeal Ulcer J L. McCool Portland Ore. JxHd 
Traumauc Lesions oE Optic Pathvrays Case J S Semherg New Vorb. 

Panophthaltaitts Esisceratioa Sjmpathcltc Ophthaliua. \\ E. Shahan 
St. Louis—p 120 

ilodined Lagrange Op^aUon for Glaucoma. J hitaker lllianu Beach 
Ha—p 124 

Furuncle of Lacnmal Caruncle. W H Cnsp Bender—p 12S 
Conjunctivitis and Dermatitis Due to Butyn. A- N Lemotnc Kan>as 
Otj —p 125 

Shadow Test C A. March Buffalo—p 126 

Amencan Journal of Roentgenology and Radium. 
Therapy, New York 

IT 1 200 (Jan) 1927 

Effects of Prunary and Secondary Roentgen Rays on Skin of Tadpole 
H, A. Colwell and M S Thomson London.—p 1 
Physical Charactcrutics of Sources of UUniviolct Light for Heliotherapy 
Sk Petersen New \ork.—p 19 

Study of High Colonic Irrigations as Used in Therapy of Subacute and 
Chrome Arthritis R, G Snyder and S Fineman, Iscvr York.—p 27 
Roentgen Ray Dugnosis of Foreign Bodies m Esophagus W F Manges 
Philadelphia.—p 44 

Roentgenologic Detaonstration of Dennoid Cjst with Extensive Dispbcc 
meat of Gastro-Intesttnal Tract H. Fried New York—p 51 
Roentgen Ray Treatment of I-esioai of Lymphoid Tissue. W A Evans 
and T Leucutia Detroit—p 54 

Carcinoma of Mouth Tjpes and Degrees of Malignancy A. C. Broders 
Rochester 2Iinn —p 90 

Certain Benign Tumors of Oral Canty F M Johnson Atlanta Ga.—p 9J 
Rejiair of Defects Caused by Surgery and Radium m Cancer* of Hand 
Mouth and Cheek. V P Bbir St Louis.—p 99 
Properties of Intensifying Screens. F E. Swindells Towanda Pa.— 
p. 115 

Simple Safety Device for Water Cooled Deep Therapy Tubes. E, \ 
Poble, Ann Arbor Mich,—p 119 


H B Decker, 


S \\ Bccber, Rochester, \tiiin. 


Bone Changes m Congcmlal Sjjitul^ } 

Araphcnam.nc .o l>rc«nt Its D.ragtecable Odor E G Balloiger -ma 
O Sf E!d« AllitiU Ga—P 127 
•Cumidemcnt Fixation Reaction in Tctliary SyphiliJ 
Canidcn N J —P 1-3 
Coiiijiarison of Kahn and Kolmcf Tests 

'Cum|Lr.«n of Kahn Mcimckc and Rucd.gcr W ■uwirniann Tc5t E. H 
Ituciligcr Uo!I>iiood CAiE—P 190 . T> 

*L>c of fsoproii)! Alcohol m Ercparation of W as^erraann AntigenJ R 
[sham Obmulgcc 0<!a—p 1-16 

Tryparaamidc Therapy of Neurosyphihs —The Uac oi toP- 
araamitlL in neurosjphilia has proicd superior to staidard 
methods of treatment in the e\peritnce ot Schwab ana t.a<l> 
SiNtj eight per cent of the patients with general paralysis 
Ifiee been restored or kept at some economic standard ut 
cfficicnc) Cliiiicnlb, m aliout 78 per cent of the casts, the 
progress of the disease was arrested or unprosed 

Malaria Treatment of Cerebrospinal Syphilis—In three 
cases ot general paraljsis under St Johns observation for a 
period of one >ear after treatment with malaria there was 
neither improvement nor furtiicr deterioration Attention is 
called to the possible value ot iiioplitlcs punctipt-iiius as an 
cNpenmcntal vector ot tertian malaria 

Racial Prospect of General Paralysis—A review of known 
facts lias convinced Kanner that the distribution ot general 
paralysis among the various nations and rices tends to show 
that this disease lorms oiil> an episode m the historical course 
ot s>ph)hs It takes a period ot trom 200 to jOO jears after 
the intcction ot a nation with sjphilis until general paraljsis 
makes its first appearance among the members ot this nation 
General paral>5is sta>s witli a nation for about two centuries, 
during which period its frcqutnc> increases graduallj After 
this period a gradual decrease m the number ot paral>tic 
patients is noticeable There is ground lor the belief that 
the population ot central and western Europe and the white 
inhabitants of America approach the stage ol decline ot 
general paralysis among their members 
Treatment of General Paralysis—Jackson and Free urge 
that tlic incipient case should be first treated with mercurj 
arsenic and iodide, and if improvement does not result, this 
treatment should be tollovved with malaria The hopes of the 
hospital (mental) patient thus tar rest on the intelligent use 
of the malarial treatment, and this is repeated or lollowed 
with arsenicals if improvement does not occur 

Cerebrospinal Fluid Sugar m Neurosyphilis.—Becker states 
that there is a definite but small decrease, with rather wide 
range of values in the reducing substance ot the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid m cases ot neurosyphihs as determined bj the 
Rothberg and Evans modification of the Fohn and \\ u 
method Simultaneous determination of blood sugar la ot 
assistance in a small percentage of cases There is a slight 
normal variation m the content of sugar m the spinal fluid 
but not as great as in the blood sugar The length of time 
without lood made some difference in the level of sugar in 
the blood but apparentlj none in that ot the cerebrospmal 
fluid There is a slight tendencj toward low values lor sugar 
m the spinal fluid along with high cell count and in cases 
with colloidal benzoin reaction m the first zone The regular 
comparative tabulations of ittgenstem could not be dupli- 
rated. Alimentary hyperglycemia up to 185 mg did not pro¬ 
duce any increase of sugar in the spinal fluid. The sugar 
content did not alter under treatment in cases followed a. 
long as five inonths The e\tremely low values for sugar in 
the spinal fluid in cases of neurosyphihs, and the marked rise 
following tr^tment as noted by some authors, could not be 
confirmed InformaUon was not obtained that would defimteK 

observation has lasted one m d 


Amencan Jounial of Syphilis, St Louis 

XII 1 164 Oan.) 1927 

•Trfparsamide m Aeurtuyphilu S I Schwab and L. D Cady St. Louis. 

—p 1 

•Lie of Plaimodmia Vivax m Treatment of Cerebrospinal SyphOis J H 
St. John, Waabington D C— p. 14 

•Racial Prospect of General Parali 815 L Kanner Vantton S D_p 21 

•Treatment of General Paralysu. J A JacLson and G B M. Free 
Danville Pa,—p J1 

Oimcal Differentiation Between Early and Late MamfatationJ of Syph 
ilm of Nerrons Sjstem. E. D Fuher New York.—p 3S 
•Sugar and CEiloride Content of Cerebrospinal Fluid in Keurosyphilis 
S W Becker Rochester Minn.—p 37 
•Iodides Intravenously ai Adjunct to Syphilis Therapy L L SchwarU 
and G J Busman Pittsburgh —p 51 
•Incidence ot Syphilis m Bronchial Asthma M. A. Ramiret and A- V 
St. George New \ork.—p 59 

•Spirochetal Bronchitis Successfully Treaud with Arsphenanunc. T \V 
\isher Twin Falls Idaho—p 6o 

•Primary Manifestations of Syphilis in Women. P F Stookey Kansas 
City Mo.—p. 63 

•ESect of'Treatment of SyphUiUc Pregnant Woman on inetdence of Con '-'-louiuauiiiai iiuiQ Which net . 

gemtal Sjpbilis D L, Bclding Boston.—p 72 chlorides ol the whnTe Lie A r ii , ^ ^ Sreat as in the 

•Bismu^ Vbsorption Dutnbuuon and Elimination I losoiuMe Bis the soinal (?« ,1 ^ ° all the cases of neuros) phllis 

muth Freparatums. O M. Gndmt F H Tendick and J 7L Suita ^ ^ ^ chloride Content 

•Id II W ater Soluble Sodium Bismuth TbioglycoUate. O M C b obtamed^b^ ^ therapeutic results 

and J L Sult^crger Detro.t.-p 102 ° nor and Busman by the administration 


one-half years There is a variation m the chloride conten 
of the cerebrospinal fluid which is not as nrent ° f," 


Unrecosnued Sj-pbibtie Myocarditis C E Henry Mmneapobs.- 


•P tl6 


a 10 per ^nt sodium iodide rorutmn^mrav“ dt^ m 
doses or from 25 to 100 cc, produced clinical results whmb 
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revnved the records of 1,000 cases of bronchial asthma, and tests before treatment Twenty-five cases (7 5 ner 
lave reac led t le conclusion that syphilis is not an etiologic ^ first positive and a second negative test Of these casZf 
ac or in true asthma Antisyphilitic treatment does Lt two (06 per cent) were proved fonlyphi tic three ^ 
influence asthma when the two diseases coexist cent) were doubtful, and the remaminnweniy (6 pe^cen^ 

Neoarsphenamine in Spirochetal Bronchitis—A case of Positively syphilis Twenty-four patients (72 per cent) 

purulent bronchitis due to Vincent's spirochete and to the ^^Sative complement fixation tests in proved syphilis 

=“bSH“S£=;“= 

could no longer be found spirochetes the utmost serdogic diagnosis, both should be performed 

Utiheation of the Kahn precipitation reaction m selected cases 


Primary Manifestation of Syphilis m Women.—Stookey 
contends that the absence of the satellite bubo in every case 
of early secondary syphilitic eruption is strong presumptive 
evidence tliat the primary chancre is located on the cervix 
uteri A marked generalized edema induration encountered 
in the male, without definite ulceration of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, is a common manifestation of primary syphilis The 
diagnosis of primary syphilis of the cervix uteri, m the 
absence of secondary manifestations, is essentially a laboratory 
procedure 

Effect of Treatment of Syphilitic Pregnant Women on 
Incidence of Congenital Syphilis—A survey made by Belding 
of the children of untreated women who had a positive 
Wassermann reaction during pregnancy indicated that the 
majority of these children did not show any evidence of early 
congenital syphilis In ISO serum-positive women who did 
not receive treatment during pregnancy, 61 3 per cent of the 
conceptions resulted m living, apparently nonsyphilitic chil¬ 
dren, in eighty-seven, who m addition showed evidence of 
clinical syphilis, 424 per cent, and in sixty-three, who had 


has proved a valuable aid to the clinical syphilologist in 
diagnosing syphilis and passing judgment on the question of 
further treatment The Kahn precipitation test gives more 
uniform results in repeated examinations, and is more difficult 
to reverse from positive to negative by treatment It shows 
a greater tendency to accentuation by treatment than the 
Kolmer test 

Comparison of Kahn, Meinicke and Ruediger-Wassermann 
Tests—Parallel tests were done by Ruediger on 311 consecutive 
specimens Of these 311 specimens, 211 gave negative results 
by all three methods, and 100 gave positive results by one or 
more methods Of the 100 specimens that gave positive 
results by one or more methods, all gave positive results by 
the Ruediger-Wassermann test, sixty-nine gave positive 
results by the Kahn test and sixty-two gave positive results 
by the Meinicke test The Kahn test missed 31 per cent of 
the positives, and the Meinicke test missed 38 per cent of the 
positives None of these were shown to be free from syphilis, 
m fact, the most obscure of these cases were suggestive of 
syphilis 


only serum-positive syphilis, 87 4 per cent Women who did 
not show any clinical evidence of syphilis, and who had had 
the disease more than five years, seldom gave birth to a 
syphilitic child A group of forty women, who resembled 
most closely the eighty-seven untreated women with clinical 
syphilis in respect to the previous effect of the disease, 
received antisyphilitic treatment during the gestation period 
Living, apparently nonsyphilitic children resulted m 67 5 per 
cent of the conceptions The most striking evidence of the 
effect of treatment was the lowering of the fetal death rate 


Isopropyl Alcohol Preparation of Wassermann Antigens — 
Isham considers isopropyl alcohol as superior to ethyl alcohol 
for the preparation of Wassermann antigens of the simple 
alcoholic type It yields a product of superior antigenic 
power, and shows relatively less anticomplementary action 
Isopropyl alcohol is superior to ethyl alcohol for the produc¬ 
tion of acetone insoluble antigens because it gives a more 
complete extraction of the acetone insoluble lipoids of normal 
tissues The antigen produced is equal in antigenic power to 
that produced by use of ethyl alcohol, and is somewhat 


Absorption Rate of Insoluble Bismuth Preparations—The 
rates of absorption of three insoluble bismuth preparations, 
bismuth salicylate, bismuth potassium tartrate and bismuth 
oleate, were studied by Gruhzit et al It is suggested that 
bismuth salicylate is absorbed more rapidly than either bis¬ 
muth potassium tartrate or bismuth oleate and is, therefore, 
more adapted to the treatment of syphilis than either tartrates 
or oleates 

Absorption Rate of Soluble Bismuth Preparation—The 
rate of absorption, distribution in the body and elimina¬ 
tion of a new soluble sodium bismuth thioglycollate com¬ 
pound has been studied by Gruhzit and Sultzaberger The 
absorption from the site of injections is complete in about 
two hours A rapid distribution of bismuth takes place 
through the body, and it remains in the blood stream 
for about seventy-two hours At the end of about six 
hours, analyses of organs showed that bismuth had reached 
every organ and every tissue in the body The concentration 
of the bismuth in the various organs was about the same at 
the end of six hours as at the end of twenty-five days after 
the injection The bismuth appeared to be deposited in the 
bone in higher concentrations than in other organs, except 
the kidneys and spleen The rate of bismuth thioglycollate 
elimination in the urine and feces differed widely from that 
of insoluble bismuth preparations In cases of the former, 
tlie peak of elimination was reached in seventy-two hours 
In the case of insoluble bismuth preparations, such as bismuth 
salicylate, the peak of elimination was reached toward the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second week 


superior as regards anticomplementary behavior with normal 
serums The use of isopropyl alcohol for this purpose is also 
recommended over the use of tax-paid ethyl alcohol, because 
it IS less costly and is not subject to troublesome regulations 


Amencan Journal of Tropical Medicine, Baltimore 

7 1 70 (Jan ) 1927 

•Pathology of Blackwater Fever G H Whipple, Rochester, N Y —P ■ 
•Incidence of Gametocytes in Untreated and Briefly Treated Mabru 
H C Clark, New York.—p IS 

•Tropical Splenomegaly of Strong and Shattuck AT F Boyd, New i orie 

—p 21 

•Kala Azar R Brooke, Ancon, C Z —p 27 

•Value of Cultural Methods in Surveys for Parasitic Amebae of JIM 
C F Craig and J H St. John, Washington, D C —p 39 
•Pulmonary Acanasis m Monkeys D M Gay and A Branch, Tniilcau, 


•Tests of Hookworm Remedies on Man C Alanalang —p , 

•Blood Serum Calcium in Leprosy I I Leraann, R T Liles and P 

Johansen, New Orleans—p 61 , c.r„m 

•Tuberculosis VIII Skm Reacting Substance in Tuberculous beru 
F Eberson, San Franasco—p 127 


Pathology of Blackwater Fever—Whipple reports on the 
tologic study of two cases of blackwater fever which he 
5 selected from material collected and studied m the Ancon 
ispital Laboratory more than fifteen years ago, and repoAen 
at that time in a periodical now extinct ( Malaria I i 
ies cited illustrate several characteristic types of t'>e ^js- 
:e The original paper contained a general review ot t 
-ions theories proposed to explain this obscure disease, a 
isiderable series of carefully chosen necropsy cases, 
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group of photographs illustrating the tjpical histologic 
lesions, and a general discussion and summar> of results 
Efiect of Treatment on Gamctocytes m Malaria—Clark 
beheses that the degree and promptness of gamete nuasion 
of the peripheral blood stream following a brici. vigorous use ol 
quinine in astivo autumnal malarial fever is not very gcncraUv 
k-nown, and that the long period over which many Irralcd 
cases show a persistence of gametes m the peripheral blood 
IS also not widelj understood These are very important 
facts to be kept in mind b> those who are aUewplmg to control 
malaria m the tropics 

Tropical Splenomegaly—Bo>d disagrees with the opinions 
expressed bj Strong and Sbattuck in the medical report of 
the Hamilton Rice seventh expedition to the x\ma 2 on regard¬ 
ing spleuomegalj, and details his reasons for disagreement 
Kala-Azar in Panama—Brooke reports a case of kala-azar 
seen in Panama The diagnosis was corroborated bj finding 
the parasites in the material obtained bj splenic puncture. 
Treatment with antimony and potassium tartrate was higW> 
satisfactory 

CulUvation of Intestinal Protozoa.-Craig and St John 
report on a survey tor intestinal protozoa, in which the results 
obtained with the cultivation of the various organisms were 
compared with other methods of diagnosis Cultural methods 
were found to be superior, for diagnostic purposes to cither 
the sedimentation method or the direct e-xammation of the 
feces, when onU one microscopic preparation is examined 
The Locke serum medium gave a larger percentage of posi¬ 
tive results than did any of the other metliods employed and 
neither coagulated egg nor a solid substratum of any kind is 
necessary for success in surveys for the intestinal amebas 
The successful results with a medium composed of seven parts 
of physiologic sodium chloride solution and one part of inac¬ 
tivated human blood serum demonstrate that none of the 
chemicals m either Locke’s or Ringer s solution with the 
exception of sodium chloride were essential in the medium 
used in the survey, and that the continued cultivation of 
Eiiilamcba histolytica over an indefinite period of time is 
possible in this simple medium. 

Pulmonary Acanasis in Monkeys—Pulmonary acariasis 
was found by Gay and Branch at necropsy twenty times in 
a senes of twenty-five Macacus rhesus monkeys when death 
was due to other causes The mites were found encapsulated 
in small subpleural vesicles, causing a chronic benign infec¬ 
tion The lesions may be distinguished grossly from tubercles 
by bemg impalpable, level with the lung surface or slightly 
umbiheated, unassociated with pleural reartion, and yellow¬ 
ish gray without a milky translucent area 

Testing Hookworm Remedies —The drugs tested by 
Manalang against hookworms were carbon tetrachloride, oil 
of chenopodium and thymol His figures confirm the superi¬ 
ority of carbon tetrachloride over oil of chenopodium as a 
remedy against hookworms in man. Only one patient was 
treated with thymol The results tally well with the known 
efficacy of this drug 

Blood Seram Calcium in Leprosy—Lemann et al found the 
blood serum of fifty-four lepers normal in amount A rela¬ 
tionship did not e-xist betiveen the calcium content of the 
blood and bone absorption. Administration of chaulmoogra 
oil did not affect the level of the blood calcium 

Skin Reacting Substance in Tuberculosis Serum.—A heat- 
sensitive skin-reacting substance of the nature of a toxin 
has been identified by Eberson m the blood serum of tuber¬ 
culous patients and gumea-pigs It is not found m normal 
human or guinea-pig serum. The substance does not behave 
like tuberculin or its related elements which are heat- 
resistant and It e-xists independently of these It is present 
in largest amounts m far-advanced tuberculous infections 
with profound toxemia, and is apparently destroved bv hi-at 
mg at from 60 to 65 C for from twenty to forty-five i^nutes 
In normal animals this unheated substance gives a nos.tTv!. 
skin test owing to its interaction with normal anbbodtes 
for tubercle products The mctliod devised for identifying 


this specific skin-rcactiug substance depends, in principle on 
a living ‘iiitlic-itor,’ the gitiiiea-pig which measures related 
or identical elements in the serum to he tested 

Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Chicago 

17s isl 2S4 (Ftb) 1927 

• Vdheswe Spinal Atschnoidilu Simuhnn^ Spinal Cord Tumor D 

StooLcy New Vorl—p Ijl . , , i, . i 

•Ciifcrcntial Diagnosu of Tumors Primarily Pineal and 1 rimardy Ponliic 

G fforrvi Ito ton.—p 1'9 . . „ . .. t 

aitlhod of Measuring Cerebral and Cerebellar Corneal Surlacci \\ SI 
Kraus and M \\ Ditto \cu \ork p 191 
•IneoUcmcnt of Central Nervous Sjstem Secondary to Primary Car 
cinoraa of Lung. It L I ar’cr Kochcsier Xlmii —p 
General Paralysis lIistopalho!o») of Basal Ganglions Corpus Callosum 
and Dentate Jsuckus m Four Caves T L. HouUon Omaba p 214 
Tubcroulcma cn Plaque I Pardee and L C Knox NewNork—p .31 
Irresistible Masticaiion During Epidemic Encepbalitis P J Ecntay, 
St Louis —p 239 

Adhestve Spinal xirachnoiditis Simulating Spinal Cord 
Tumor—There is a group ot patiuits with the clinical pic¬ 
ture and course ot spinal cord tumor in whom at operation, 
neither neoplasm oi the spinal cord nor other pathologic 
change c-xcept adhesions ot the arachnoid to the spinal pia 
and to the dura is to be tound These adhesions vary irom 
rather fine discrete bands to adherent processes completely 
surrounding the spinal cord and producing complete obstruc¬ 
tion of the subarachnoid spaces In both varieties of adhe¬ 
sions marked disturbances in spinal cord function have been 
found, and the evolution of the clinical signs has been iden¬ 
tical in most respects with that of true spinal cord tumors 
Slookcy thinks the term arachnoiditis adhesiva circumscripta 
spinalis IS, perhaps tiic most satisfactory one to designate 
the entire group if ii is supplemented by the designation 
arachnoiditis adhesua diffusa spinalis, for the process may 
be localized or diffuse Four cases arc the basis tor a dis¬ 
sertation on tins subject 

Diagnosis of Pineal and Pontile Tumors—Thirty casts of 
tumor in the brain stem which were verified by necropsy, 
arc analyzed by Horrav Fifteen ot tlie thirty tumors orig¬ 
inated from the pineal body, and involved cliiefly that portion 
ot the midbram just below this structure in the region of 
the corpora quadngemina. Fifteen tumors were largely or 
wholly within the pons The initial symptoms m all tiie 
pineal group were those due to increased intracranial pres¬ 
sure most frequently headache, but occasionally railing vision 
and vomiUng Only one third of the pontile cases began in 
this manner When difficulty m hearing existed, it was 
always recognized subjectively as bilateral by the pineal 
group and always referred to a single ear by the pontile 
tumors Pressure on the sensorimotor pathway was mani¬ 
fested only twice and that very slightly, in the pineal group 
In the pontile cases, 60 per cent presented an outspoken 
hemiplegia or hemihypesthesia which when present was 
always opposite a facial weakness, if such e.xi 5 ted Conju¬ 
gate movement of the eyeballs upward above the horizontal 
plane was impossible in nearly one half (47 per cent) of 
the pineal cases Peripheral involvement ot the fifth, seventh 
ninth and twelfth cranial nerves was practically absent in 

pineal c^es and relatively frequent m the pontile 
Pseudocerebellar signs were present and outspoken m 90 ner 
cent of the total thirty patients ^ 

Metaatases to Central Nervous System from Pnmary Lung 
Cancer-In four cases of primary carcinoma of the liiiL w^h 
invasion of the brain, meninges, spine and nerve mn/c ^ i! n 

are discussed by Parker the carcinoma gave ° a' W 

the involvement of the nervous system uac th ^ 

feature in each case The dm cSTnrneernn®'’"' 
each case illustrate the great vanab.hty m ir^ 
tendencies of the disease and the d.fficultief 
The study demonstrates the necessity of ^ °»agnosis 

physical examination m ev ery ca ^of d sLsrf.lf 
nervous system. ^ ‘J’e central 

b cur in the basal ganglions in ordinarv advanced 
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cases of general paraljsis These changes arc snnilar to 
and quite as severe as those found in the cortex The brain 
tissue bordering the ventricles shows greater pathologic 
changes than the tissue at a distance from it The etiologic 
factors in the origination of the speech disturbance, the 
expressionless facies and the fine tremors about the eyes 
and mouth found in cases of general paralysis may be the 
pathologic changes in the cell of the basal ganglions 

Tuberculoma en Plaque—The case presented by Pardee 
and Knox was watched from its incipience, with an inter¬ 
mission, to its termination, for a period of five years Its 
Symptomatology of jacksonian attacks was sufficiently con¬ 
fusing in its earlier stages to make a positive diagnosis 
impossible, while the physical signs of right-sided hyper- 
paresthesia and hyperreflexia were so variable that the 
inevitable conclusion was made that it was a case of hystero- 
epilepsy Apparently, because of the very superficial cortical 
involvement, hardly penetrating through the gray matter, the 
disturbance of the reflexes was slight, the reflexes were 
variable m their intensity with a generali 2 ed hyperreflexia 
and, if anything, a tendency to exaggeration on the right 
side This was noted especially after tlie attacks Inex¬ 
haustible clonus was only once obtained on the right side, 
and a Babinski sign was never surely elicited until the last 
admission when the patient was practically moribund The 
macroscopic appearance of the tumor was so suggestive of 
a glioma at necropsy that until sections were examined it 
was so considered, until the well known giant cell reaction 
of tuberculosis was observed 


Archives of Ophthalmology, New York 

56 J 103 (Jan ) 1927 

Exfoliation of Lens Capsule A N Ailing, New Ha\en Conn—p J 
Endophthalmitis from Retained Foreign Body Phacocj St D T VaJ, Jr , 
Cincinnati, and F H Verhoeff, Boston —p S 
Essential Progressne Atrophy of Ins G E de SchweiniU, Pbtladel 
phia —p 10 

Effective Treatment for Sympathetic Uveitis F H Verhoeff, Boston 
—p 28 

^Leprosy of Eje in Hawaiian Islands F J Pinkerton, Honolulu—p 42 
Changes m Refraction C F Clark, Columbus, Ohio —p S2 

Leprosy of Eye —Of 512 lepers seen by Pinkerton, 433 had 
some lesion of the eye or a defect of vision attributable to 
leprosy, chiefly corneal changes and exudative iritis Blind¬ 
ness, in one or both eyes, is a very frequent complication, 
so, too, are orbicular paralyses Pinkerton feels that much 
can be done in these cases if treated early and well It is 
interesting to note that cocaine instilled into the conjunctiva! 
sac IS unsatisfactory as an anesthetic in leprosy, and that 
leprous patients seem to be immune to the ordinary pus 
producing organisms 


Arch of Physical Therapy, X-Ray, Radium, Omaha 

8 S3 99 (Feb ) 1927 

Physics and Uses of High Frequency Currents W B Chapman, 
Carthage, Mo —p S3 

Roentgen Ray Therapy R W Fonts, Omaha p 56 
Leg Ulcers Treatment by Ultraviolet Radiation A E 

Detroit —p 61 » t? r 

Local and Regional Anesthesia in Surgical Diathermy A E Jones 

Chicago —p 69 

Surgical Diathermy Technic G Kolischcr, Chicago p 74 
Comparative Value of Roentgen Rays, Diathermy and Radium lu 
Urology E W Hirsch, Chicago —p 82 


Schiller, 


Arkaasas Medical Society Journal, Little Rock 

33 151 162 (Feb ) 1927 

Orthopedic Surgery F W Carruthers Little Rock—p 151 
Atypical Pneumonia W M Majors, Lafe—p 154 


Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 

196 297 340 (Feb 24) 1927 


Modern Conceptions of Upper Abdominal Disease J S Denver, Phila 

delphia —p 297 , „ -o . 

Minot and Murphy Diet for Pernicious Anemia E A Nicholls, Boston 


—p 302 

*Use of 0 lodoxybenzoic Acid in Arthritis 
Psychoses with Multiple Sclerosis S F 
p 310 , 

Puerperal Infection m Massachusetts A 


M Smith, Boston —p 305 
H Howes, Harding, Mass — 

D Hamblen, Boston—p 315 


Joua A M A 

Apsil 23, I9J; 

Use of O-Iodosybenzoic Acid in ArtbriUs — As observed 
by Smith in thirty-three cases of arthritis, this drug appears 
to have three mam actions analgesic, relief of muscle spasm 
and reduction of swelling The clinical action of the drug 
resembles very much that of salicylates, excepting that 
o-iodoxybenzoic acid has many times the potency possessed 
by the salicylates The similarity of action and structure of 
this drug to salicylates, with its marked difference in potenej, 
suggests that other reactive derivatives of the salicylates may 
exist which might be used with equally beneficial results and 
which may produce less severe reaction intravenously 
Another point which the action of the drug would indicate is 
tliat It should be useful in any form of arthritis in which 
pain, swelling or muscle spasm exists These symptoms and 
signs should be the indication for the drug rather than the 
type of arthritis The drug may be administered intra¬ 
venously, in from 0 5 to 1 5 Gm doses, or by mouth in 2 or 
3 per cent solution in pill or capsule form, on an empty 
stomach, with two glasses of water When given intra¬ 
venously It produces a severe constitutional reaction, whereas 
administration by mouth is attended with virtually no dis¬ 
comfort 


Georgia Medical Association Journal, Atlanta 

16 40 77 (Feb) 1927 

Tropical Sprue R S Leadmgham, Atlanta—p 40 

Case of Conjunctivitis Tularensis Z W Jackson, Atlanta—p 44 

Deafness D Roy, Atlanta —p 48 

Chronic Endocervicitis C H Richardson, Jr, Macon —p 55 
Specific Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia W C Cook, Emory University 
—p 59 

My Experiences Abroad L Holtz Atlanta—p 62 
Diathermy in Urology Renal Colic W A Upchurch and S T Brown, 
Atlanta —p 63 


Indiana State Medical Association Journal, Ft Wayne 

20 47 88 (Feb) 1927 

Prospects of Prostatic A Randall, Philadelphia,—p 47 
Roentgenologic Evidence of Nasal Sinus Disease Importance in Post 
ocular Affections Cole, Beeler and Smith Indianapolis —p 55 
Regional Anesthesia in Surgery W R Davidson, Evansville —p 62 
Acute Otitis Media D O Kearby, Indianapolis—p 64 
Physicians as Creditors. W A Doeppers, Indianapolis—p 67 


Iowa State Medical Society Journal, Des Moines 

17 39 74 (Feb) 1927 

Surgery of Prostate V C Hunt, Rochester, Minn—p 39 

Doctors and Law H DeReus, Pella —p 42 

Iowa Health Notes H Albert, Des Moines.—p 49 

Iowa’s Health J Wallace, Des Moines—p 51 

Right Sided Abdominal Pain A A Schultz, Fort Dodge—p 53 

Appendix in Right Inguinal Fossa C S Hickman, Centerville—p 57 


Journal of Bacteriology, Baltimore 

13 73 146 (Feb ) 1927 

Paratyphoid B—Smpestifer Group of Bacteria Differentiation P ^ 
Edwards and L F Rettger, New Haven, Conn —p 73 
Microbic Heredity XII Microbic Dissociation in Wio, Use 
Subacute Septicopyemia R R Mellon, Rochester, N V P 
Essential Food Substances in Soil J R Sanborn, Amherst Mus P 
Differentiation of Intestinal Organisms by Means of SemiBuiO » 
Mediums L B Bibb, Washington, D C—p 123 < c^tmanella 

Cidtural and Antigenic Studies on Salmonella Gallinarum and S 
■p.iiior.itn H G Mav and K Goodner, Kingston, R 1 P - 


Journal of Comparative Neurology, PhUadelpIua 

42 349 476 (Feb 15) 1927 

Histologic Experiments with Brain of Some Rodents A B D Fortuyn, 

StudmTL ViJeral Bulbospinal Pathway in Cat and Guinea Pig " ^ 

Allen, Portland, Ore —p 393 Ar,„r-.tion m Frog 

Relation of Light Intensity of Retinal Pigment Ig 
D C Smith, Cambridge, Mass—p 457 


)umal of Comparative Psychology, Baltimore 

7tl92 (Feb) 1927 

mey of Eye Under Different Intensities of lUurainatioii 

.«! 0.b„ ' 

X “ ... 

75 
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Touraal of ludustnal Hygiene, Baltimore 

O AiS2 IVcb ) 1927 

•Chrou.c by Tm and It5 Salt*. F G Pcdlcy. New Votl. 

Failure of Its Oral Vdramutration to AfTect HeJth of 
Birds W F son Octtinteu ’O'! ^ Sollmann acieland V 93 
\«tilalioa and Heat.ng of Factories U M Vernon and T Uedfutd, 

•Bt^ene'veuonuig C E. .V Winslon, Ncn Hasen Conn-p. 61 


Poisoning by Tin—Poisoning b> tin or its salts is a \lo 
rare occurruncc m mdustrj Pedkj sa>s that a search ot the 
literature fads to rcsea! the report of a single cast. ^ pos¬ 
sible case IS reported in ulucli a positite diagnosis could not 
be made The patient had a \anct> of complaints, but pain 
m the throat, heaMness m the stomach and a feeling of 
chilliness were the s>niptoiiis on which he laid most stress 
At two e\amtnations traces of tin were reported in both the 
urine and the feces Ptdlej sa>s it is not reasonable to 
attribute poisonous properties to tin when on!) three cases 
of alleged chronic poisoning are on record. 

Benzene Poisomng—Winslow asserts that field studies 
ha\e indicated that the use ot benzene as an industrial sohent 
is attended with health hazards which can be asoided only by 
the proMSion of elaborate local c.\haust \entilation and by 
the maintenance of a comprehensue sjstem of medical super- 
\ision On the other hand laboratorj investigations make 
It clear that certain ot the higher homologues ot benzene, such 
as toluene \>lene and HtSash naphtha, are relatively free 
from the special hazards which attend the use of benzene 
Itself These substances, in large doses, arc even more 
powerful narcotics than benzene, but their low volatility and 
marked odors make it highlj unlikely that they will occur 
in workroom air in sufficient concentration to produce cfTtcts 
of this sort On the other hand thej are almost whoUj lack¬ 
ing in those specific destructive effects on the nerve tissue 
and above all on the blood forming organs, so characteristic 
of benzene Under ordinary conditions ot use, and in an> 
concentrations in which they would be likely to occur in 
workroom air, these substances appear to be relatively harm 
less It IS urged that the serious attention of manufacturers 
now using benzene should be given to the possibilit> of sub¬ 
stituting one ot these substances or other relativelj harmless 
substances whenever the conditions of a given manufacturing 
process make it possible to do so 


Journal of Infectious Diseases, Chicago 

40 313 383 (Feb) 1927 

•Pathogenicity of Bacillus SubtUis. W J Bais Vmateidam Holbnd. 
—p 313 

Immunologic Behavior of Mucoids J H Lewis and H. G Wells 
Chicago —p 316 

Immunologic Bcactions of Globulins from Seeds of ILegutzunous Plants 
I\ H. G Wells and J H Lews Chicago and D B Tones Wash 
ington D C —p 326 

Bacterial Filter*. S P Kramer Washington D C_p 343 

•Orarrence of Bacterinm Coli of IntcsUnal Origin on Hands of Food 
fendlers W A. Buice H C Sehested and R. B Dieast Waco 
Texas—p 348 

Isolauon and Cultivation of Bactenum Abortus (Bang) I F Huddle 
sou D E Hasley and J P Torrey East Lansing Mich —p 352 
of Type 1 Pneumococcus Culture Broth on Protective Action of 
Tjpe 1 V.nUserum G M. Sickles Albany N Y_p 369 

•Effet of Zme m Experimental Syphilis J E Walker Washington 
U L —p 377 

of Hydraulic Devices for Obtaining Micromanipulation F L 
Dunn Omaha—p 383 r lo. 


Bacillus Subtilis m Gangrenous Lung-\ case oi gangreni 
of the lungs with the isolation of Bacillus subtilis m culture' 
from the blood is reported bj Bais The case occurred ii 


Bactenum Coli on Hands of Food Hanaiers.-Sac/eri«m 
co/i of intestinal origin was present on the hands of food 
handlers while at work, in 8.38 per cent of the 337 tests made 
b> Bmce ct al 


Effect of Zme m ExperimenUl Syphilis — Walker a 
that zinc chloride and zinc acetate have therapeutic indi 
in eAperiraental syphilis approximating 1 a result somev 
better than that previously obtained by other authors i 
mercury, and corresponding closely with the effect of sir 
compounds ot vanadium, gold and silver 


Journal of PItarmacology and Experimental Thera- 
peuUcs, Baltimore 
to 275 330 (Feb ) 1927 


•Pharmacology of Cevnothus Amcricanu* I Hemodynamics and Effects 
on (naiiilation J T Groot Chicago—p 273 
Standardization of Digitalis by Cat Unit Method. A Mctarlane and 
G A Masson Edinburgh —p 293 


tth>Jcnc Gl)C 0 l I n Bokc iNcw\ork,—p 3U 


-r^A itri Ct Ii Roth. 


bt LouiS 
Quimnc b 
Quintilme 
Quintnc R 


—p 321 

WcissandU V Hatcher Ncw\ork-—p 
S Weiss and K A llalchcr New liork — 
A Halcbcr and H Cold Ncivkork—p 


327 

335 

3-17 


Pharmacology of Ccanothus Amerieanus —Craiio//i»J amen- 
catiiis, a medicinal plant known by many common names, such 
as Jersey tea and red root has been used empirically for a 
long time m the treatment of innumerable ills It seems to 
be particularly beneficial in the treatment of hemorrhage 
having been used for tins purpose as “a strong decoction of 
the bark of the root or the tresh root itself’ applied locally, 
and "as the tincture of the root bark’ given internatly Groot 
has found that the hydro-alcoholic extract of Cianotlius 
aiiuricaniis and also the alkaloids extracted therefrom have 
a distinct, constant, though relatively transient hemodynamic 
action in dogs, lowering the blood pressure when administered 
intravenously \ distinct coagulative action was also noted 
The blood pressure of dogs normal human beings and of 
those surgically or medically ill apparently is not affected 
Ethylene GlycoL—An SO per cent aqueous solution of glycol 
(boiling point about 121 C ) was used by Page in his studies 
Glycol injected intravenously quickly lowers blood pressure 
this IS followed by a marked increase in the amplitude ot 
the beat with either no change or a slight slowing in heart 
rate and a rise in mean pressure The respiration is at first 
markedly increased in rate followed by slowing and increase 
m amplitude. Vagotomy followed by glycol initiates violent 
hyperpneic efforts Veltmann s statement that glycol is not 
converted to sugar has been confirmed in dogs made totalK 
diabetic with phlorhizin 


Cardiac Effects of Acetamlid and Caffeine—Roth asserts 
that caffeine citrate in 0 05 per cent concentration in a buffered 
Lockc-Ringer’s solution (pn 8 2) primarily depresses the iso¬ 
lated frogs heart and secondarily stimulates it, the primarv 
depression being due to the citrate ion in the preparation 
The primary depression of the frog’s heart by the caffeine 
citrate can be antagonized to a great extent by caffeine The 
use of caffeine in mixture with acetamlid appears to be value¬ 
less as an antagonist to the cardiac depression caused by 
acetamlid. 


Kansas Medical Society Journal, Topeka 

27 37 72 (Feb) 1927 

Influence of Tobacco and Other Extracts on Epithelial Cell F C 
Helwig Kansas City —p 37 
ilcckcl s DivcrtictjJum M Hall Topeka —p 40 
Fundamentals of Goiter Treatment. R Olcson, Wichita._p 42 


- —fy - 


37 79 155 (Feb) 1927 
In^n^ E^moid and Frontal Sinus Operation. W Spielberg New 

Self Eetammg ^ti^rn (^theter for Drainage and Irrigation of Maxillary 
c>mus M J ilandclbaum I^ew \ork,_p 108 

nS' W P Eagleton 

D T AO.,n„. S.„ 

Siroataneoua Rupture of RetropharynH;cal £ rn , 

S’SJi; A..,™. 

FaUe Lung Abscess and LipiodoL H P Mosher Boston -p m 

Medical Journal and Record, New York 

12S 149 224 (Feb 2) 1927 
btomatologic Education and Public Hcalih r n c 

li be 6 ^ 61 ^) ^ ^ 

b-ew York.—p 153 ^ ^°">i‘bon5 of Matter W Mejer 
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Influence of Rectal Disease on Genito Urinary Organs 
Chicago—p 157 

Biologic Methods Against Process of Old Age 

p 161 “ 


JouH A M A 
Aphil 23, 1927 


Multiple, Deep, Nonpamful Fisspres of Tongue T 
York—p 164 


C J Drueck, 
Steinach, Vienna — 
A Buchanan, New 


Essential Thrombocytopenic Purpura H Koster, New York—p 167 
Renal Papillary Hemorrhage M Muschat, Philadelphia—p 170 
Phototherapy H Goodman, New York—p 175 
Neurotic Disorders in Early Life J P C Griffith, Philadelphia —p 179 
looth Decay and Balanced Metabolism in Infancy and Childhood G D 
Scott, New York—p 186 

Congenital Dislocation of Both Knees J Grossmann, New York_p 189 

Mental Deficiencies in Consequence of Natal Intracranial Hemorrhage 
H B Sheffield, New York —p 190 
Oxycephaly Case J H Marcus, Atlantic City, N J —p 192 
Pneumonitis Caused by Vincent's Organisms J M Cahan, Philadelphia 
■—P I9-{ 

Cycles of Thought in Biologic Science I Mjsticisms and Mechanisms 
in kledicine J Wright, Pleasantvillc, N Y —p 195 

126 225 296 (Feb 16) 1927 

‘Primary Carcinoma of Bronchus with Abscess of Lung D H Ballon 
Montreal —p 225 ’ 

Functional Backache F C Hall, Boston—p 228 
Cancer X W Meyer, New York—p 233 
‘Skeletal and Pulmonary Metastases from Primary Carcinoma of BreasL 
A W Jacobs, New York —p 237 
Function of Colostrum T S Harding, Beltsville, Md —p 240 
Tooth Decay and Balanced Metabolism in Infancy and Childhood G D 
Scott, New York.—p 242 

Stomatologic Education and Public Health G R Satterlee, A J Asgis 
and E B Hardisty, New York—p 246 
Phototherapy H Goodman, New York—p 249 
‘Ulcerative Colitis of So Called Nonspecific Types A Bassler, New York 
—p 253 

Gastrocolic Fistula Complicating Carcinoma of Stomach F C Hill, 
Philadelphia —p 258 

Cholecystography S Moore, St Louis —p 260 

Cholecystography and Biliary Drainage as Aid in Diagnosis of Gallstones 
and Gallbladder Disease S Weiss, New York—p 264 
Indications for Partial Gastrectomy G de Takats, Chicago —p 266 
Did Syphilis Exist in Antiquity? C G Cumston, Geneva, Switaerland 
—p 269 

Primary Cancer of Bronchus with Lung Ahacesa—Ballon 
reports the case of a previously healthy man, aged 43, who 
presented a clinical picture of abscess of the lung which was 
verified by operation A bronchoscopic examination, includ¬ 
ing an injection of iodized oil, performed because of persis¬ 
tence of symptoms, revealed a growth of the left main 
bronchus, which on pathologic examination was reported as 
carcinoma 

Skeletal and Lung Metastaaea from Breast Cancer —At the 
aged of 29, Jacob’s patient had one breast removed for car¬ 
cinoma A lump had been present for seven years She was 
apparently well for about a year, then she commenced to 
lose weight rapidly On examination, the right lung showed 
deficient expansion, with impaired resonance on percussion 
and complete dulness below the eighth rib, and occasional 
rales An enlarged liver, with hard edge, was palpable 3 cm 
below the costal margin Roentgenograms of the pelvis 
revealed metastatic involvement of the left half of the sacrum 
and left half of the body of the fifth lumbar vertebra and left 
transverse process, there was also destruction of the lower 
third of right ileum, involving the acetabulum and extending 
into the pelvis Treatment with high voltage roentgen rays 
was begun About six years after operation, and more than 
two years since the manifestation of pulmonary and skeletal 
metastases, examination of the patient showed her to be in 
good general condition, gaining in weight and strength, and 
free from symptoms, she had been doing light work for the 
past eight months 

Treatment of Ulcerative Cohtis—Bassler favors the med¬ 
ical rather than the surgical treatment of this disease Trans¬ 
fusions are more helpful in this disease than in any other 
Oftimes it means the difference between success and failure 


J Tanner, 


Military Surgeon, Washington, D C 

60 121 252 (Feb ) 1927 

Ex^enence of Wounded Soldier at Second Battle of BuU Run 
Hill Diarrhea P R Hawley —p 140 

German Sanitation During American Occupation M A Reasoner—n 144 

Disorders of Dige^ive Tract in Military Practice C S McVicar—n 155 
"s^on -pTdV" Psychoneurosis J H Hudie 

Personal Recollections of Some Old Medical Officers H C Yarrow- 

Missouri State Medical Association Journal, St Louis 

24 49 92 (Feb) 1927 

®Glr“u-p“^^ C A W Zimmennann, Cape 

Esophageal Obstruction V E Chesky, Halstead, Kan-p 55 
Prevention of Puerperal Infection H B Goodrich, Hannibal-p 57 
Occipitop^tenor Positions m Labor G K Sims, Joplin-p 61 
Diabetic Diets T S Fleming, Moberly —p 64 
Role of Diet in Practice E C Mason, Springfield —p 67 
Ambulant Treatment of Hemorrhoids J J Games, Excelsior Springs 

'—P Oo 

New York State Journal of Medicine, New York 

ar 159 220 (Feb 15) 1927 

New York State Program in Venereal Disease Control A Pfeiffer 
Albany, N Y —p 159 

‘Role of Carbohydrates m Infant Feeding L E La Fetra, New York 
—p 167 

Vitamin Value of Some Common Food Stuffs W H Eddy New York 
—p 170 

Debt of Religion to Science H E Fosdick, New York—p 173 
Employment of Motion Pictures in Medical Education J F Montague 
New York—p 176 ' 

Fetal and Neonatal Mortality M Rosensohn, New York~p 177 
Uncomplicated Displacements of Uterus P B Bland, Philadelpbia— 

p 181 

Types of Goiter Encountered in Children J W Hinton, New York.— 
p 187 

Role of Carbohydrates m Infant Feeding—La Fetra calls 
attention to the fact that the various carbohydrates have dif¬ 
ferent rates of absorption in the digestive tract, the simple 
monosacchands being absorbed more quickly than the com¬ 
plex sugars, dextnns and starches The different sugars, 
until absorbed from the intestinal tract, have special ten¬ 
dencies to different types of fermentation Carbohydrates 
should be furnished in the diet of infants and children to 
the amount of about 50 per cent of the total calories 

Northwest Medicme, Seattle 

26 51 124 (Feb ) 1927 
Drainage P W Willis, Seattle—p 51 
Cholecystitis E. O Jones, Seattle—p 53 
Duodenal Fistula N A Johanson, Seattle —p 56 
‘Abdominal Pam of Cardiovascular Ongm R D Forbes, Seattle—p 58 
‘Carcinoma of Appendix A O Loe, Seattle —p 60 
Chronic Colitis C E Hagyard, Seattle —p 62 

Congenital Valves of Posterior Urethra Two Cases A B Hepler, 
Seattle —p 69 

Injuries of Lower Urinary Tract A H Peacock, Seattle—p 70 
Fibroid Tumors Complicating Pregnancy G G Thompson, Seattle —p 72 
‘Fibromyoma of Uterus O F Lamson, Seattle—p 76 
Carcinoma of Cervical Stump Following Partial Hysterectomy C W 
Sharpies, Seattle —p 77 

Vagmal Atresia Three Cases J T Mason, Seattle —p 79 
•Cerebral Tumor G W Swift, Seattle.— p 83 
Compression Fracture of Spine with Cord Symptoms Recovery After 
Lammcctomy W C Spcidel and A Fey, Seattle—p 86 
Fractured Femur m Child W C Lippmcott, Seattle —p 87 
Reduction of Fractures Open Method D V Trueblood, Seattle p 89 
Pyretic Treatment of Chronic Arthritis H J Wyckoff, Seattle P 99 
‘Coccidioidal Granuloma W Kelton, Seattle—p 92 
Postural Defects in Children H E Coe, Seattle, Wash p 94 
Thyroid Gland R E Mosiman, Seattle—p 97 
Toxic Goiter Five Hundred Cases B T King, Seattle p 101 
Pathology of Malignant Tumors R E Mosiman, Seattle p 10 

Abdominal Pain of Cardiovascular Origin —In only one of 
the five cases reported by Forbes was a postmortem exaniina- 


the medical handling, or success in doing an ileosigmoi- tion obtained, and in only two of them located 

itomy He is using more transfusions with simple or suspected in the first attack The pain was ^^^re and loca a 
,tomy ne is_ n - emeastrium The character of the pain, however, yhtci 


in 

dostomy , . 

immune donors as a method to control the anemia and raise in the epigastrium - -y-* imkes it 

the vitality and as an alternate procedure to the intravenous was typical, and the subsequen ^ ^ coronao 

mercioSoL injection The transfusion bucks up the highly probable that all these patients suffered from 

patient and the mercurochrqme blocks the infection disease 
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Carcinoma of Appendix-Loc report, a case ot care.iionia 
in an acutel> inibmed appendix 'Mt'i ‘afrl tcrniiinlion iroiu 
probable metastasis and general carcinomatosis 

Fibromyoma of Uterus.—The tumor m Lamson’s case grew 
rapidlj and into the \agiiia displacmf the bladder and the 
ureters Other unusual teatures were the enormous elmigi- 
lion and widening ot the eaginal canal absence of hemor¬ 
rhages although It was a submucous tjpe of fihroul and 
absence of bladder semptoms and 01 intestinal obstruction 

Cerebral Tumor— Swtit reports a cise ot angioma of the 
right arachnoid with subcortical heinorrbage which has pro 
grt.ised ^^cU under rotntgen nv trtaimcnt Sc\tral oun-r 
cases ot cists and tumors are also reported 

Coccidioidal Granuloma—Kelton beheses that his case ot 
coccidioidal granuloma originated in Alaska The patient 
was a Filipino 

Ohio State Medical Journal, Columbus 

23 }<}J 190 (Peb !> l‘>-7 

Trealmtnt of Chronic Diarrhea W Teschnor Sr Columbm —j. UJ 
Fracture of Stull B X Carter Cincinnati —P 123 
Barhiul Poisoning Simulaling Multipk Sclcro ii C W Stone Cteic 
lantl—p. 132 

Infection of Accessory Sinuica C W Suminio Warren ~-xp 131 

P>loric Obstruction in Infants S D Giinn Toledo -~p 137 
lodipin in Diagnosis of Nasal Smus Conditions H M Got>d>cAr Cm 
cinnati—p 143 

Eadi Diagnosis of Cancer of Stomach. J Forman Columbus —-p 143 

Oklahoma State Medical AssociaDon Journal, 
Muskogee 

20 31 55 (Feb) 1937 

Lowering Infant and Matenuiy Mortality Rates. L S Dlaohlj Okla 
homa City —p 31 

Common Errors of Diagnosis m Pediatric Practice C M Pounders 
OUahoraa Citv—p 3a 

Prenatal Care E E- Rice, Shawnee —p 37 
Gentleness in Urology R Bolcnd Oklahoma City —p 40 
Muscie Tucking for Strabismus W A Huber Tulsa,—p 41 
Plastics of External Nose. C %on Wedel Oklahoma Cit> —p 44 


Tabetic iiitnal Oilco \rthroiuthy Four Ca-ci J b Garic> and K L 
llw* \im \rb,r Mich—p , e u PrAire 

Wmi,ctiKa> Fhcrapi m Fu. cU-mal Tb>ima Due ne \ W F 

Ccdir kiliii!« loin—P l-lll ir k \ I! !!i er 

Uclatue Sen Unity of Kidney (o frrad.atwit H 1 Dotil. \ B.dli 

ami F \V Ujitmni Dclroit —p 1 '3 
\natmiy of Normal Small inteumc i. Oh-ned It )cni..ciio raihicalJy 
R W Mone ami f ti Cole New Nor, —p H3 

Roentgenotherapy of Angina Pectoris -In the c lae reported 
bi Lckcr the roentgen ta>a were directed to the lower 
eerricil md upper lixe dorsal xertebrae The doae xxa. 
5 niilliamperes with a 9 mcli gap at 10 inch diataiic. tliroO;,!! 
5 milhmetera ot iltmiimmi tor six minutes Ihi- waa a 
subLr>tlienia dose rilis treatment lias been repeated twelxe 
limes to date The iiUerxaU ot treatment haxe xaried irom 
ten daxa to tour week. Tile patient still has substenial pam 
after exertion or emotion but there la not traiismiaaioii into 
the arm and tile atl icka arc promptlx relicxed b) glxccrjl 
trinitrate The pun is decidedU less sexere much less fre¬ 
quent and IS not accompanied bj angor 

Intratracheal Injection of lodtied Oil —Some ot the indica¬ 
tions nieniioiied b> Priteliard et if for the bronchi il injection 
01 lothzed oil are Chronic coiit,b associated vxith long 
standing inieclioii in the upper respirators tract particularlj 
Sinusitis cough with purulent expectoration in the presence 
ot a liistorj 01 a preilous pneumonia or tlie inspiration oi an 
organic foreign bodx loiij, standiii., cougli with little ii anj 
expectoration nt the absence ot Iraiik pulmonary disease, 
obxtous bronchiectasis tor the purpose of mapping the dis¬ 
eased area iironchial fistulas and as a therapeutic agent 
The authors haxe used the oil tit 1CCO cases with slight 
untoward eilecls in onl> six cas^s \ mild lodism occurred 
in the form of an irritable rash dexeloping about tort>-eight 
hours after the adniitiistration ot the oil Contraindications 
to the use ot the oil are acute conditions such a> occur in 
the carl> stages oi cold and mHuenza acute acti e tuber¬ 
culosis xcr> cxteiisixe and adxanccd pttlinonarx suppura¬ 
tions particular!) when the patient is extrtmelx weak 
adxaiiced circulator) complications sucli as angina pectoris 
aneurjsm cardiac decompensation and recent licmoptxsis 


Philippine Islands Med Association Journal, Manila 

6 419-453 (Dec ) 1926 

Relation of Public and Semipubhc Child Welfare Activities to Private 
Physicians T Tlicano Manila..—p 419 
Weight Height Age Tables of Filipino Childrca. S Susoco and E Coco 
W’^asbmgton D C —p 425 

Physical Therapeutics, Baltimore 

45 1-60 (Jan ) 1927 

Electric Treatment of Obesit> F NagcUchmidt Berhte—p 1 
Danger of Elcctnc ShoeV. from Electrical Engmccnng Standpoint A E 
Kcnnellj Cambridge X[as 5 -—p 16 
Light and Its Therapeutics. F H. Humphns Edinburgh —p 3j 
Elcctrosurgical Treatment of Hemorrhoids and Other Rectal Conditions 
\V Bicrtnan New N ork.—p 23 

45 61 116 (Feb ) 1927 

Physical Therapy m Mechanical Consupation. J Gutman New Nork. 

—p 61 

Dietetic Treatment for Chronic Gallbladder and Duct Disease. A 
Bassler New \ork.-—p 75 

Treatment of Mucous Cohus L H Levy New Haven Cont, _p 81 
Clinical Physical Therapy of Gastric Conditions I Pjlonc Syndrome. 

II Solar Syndrome A J Riviere Pans —p 37 
Postoperative Electrotherapeutics J N (Riaiase Montreal —p 93 


Roentgen-Ray Protective Plasters—From the standpoint 
ot protection Hunt md Tumm obtained the best results with 
fine lead shot (diaiiittur 125 mm ) mixed with had monoxide 
and gljcerin With a sample onij 2 mm thick which gaxe 
a distmctl) granular mixture as indicated bx the mottled 
appearance of the photographic plate the axerage protectixe 
effect was ncarlj sexen-tenths that of metallic lead, and 
with a sample 5 mm thick, no delectable amount ot radiation 
reached the photographic plate The presence or lead mon¬ 
oxide makes the combination a fairlj good electrical insulator 
(resistixit) 10’ ohm-cm.), xvhich is of adxantage m mmimiz- 
ing electrical hazards 

Sensitmty of Kidney to Irradiation —Doub et al assert 
that the kidney is the most susceptible organ considered, as 
tar as anatomic changes and loss 01 function are concertiecL 
The susceptibility of other organs to chronic changes is as 
follows m the order named intestine stomach, pancreas 
oxary, spleen, lung, suprarenal and Itxer Direct irradiation 
of the kidney is shown to produce nephritis with hxperten- 
sion m clinical cases as well as m the experimental animal 
iyuch direct irradiation should be avoided especially m the 
young indixidual 


Radiology, St Paul 

8 93 134 (Ftb > 1927 

Surgical Treatment of Cancer \Y J Mayo Rochester Miaii._p 93 

'"d'c -'”'’93 K C Ecker Washington 

Intratracheal Injection ot Iodized Oil m Xdults. S Pntchard B Whvr, 
and 3 K Gordon. Battle Creek Mich.—p 304 ^ 

Duodenal Ulcer Roentgenologic and Histologic Finding*, C G Sniti-r 
land Rochester Mmn—p Ill 

'®rgSr d'c-TTh ^ ^ 

"" Mu™hdUr“*Nc;* .2r“^ ■“ A. 

Radiiactive Sub.t^ces Uses and Applications AppLcaUon of Rarf..,„ 
to (Lircinoma of Esophagus. J ilm. New York.—p U7 


avasuuc isiauQ meoicai journal, Providence 

10 17 32 (Feb) 1927 

Tr«^g^Fraeture of Femur P P Chase and C O Cooke Providence 

Back Pam. R. Hammond Providence ~p 21 
Lompanson of Results o£ , "r 

Epididymitis. E Stone Providence-p 25° 

Tennessee State Med. AssociaUon Journal, IJaskviUe 

„ 18 D9 205 (Nov ) 1926 

^ Haggard and C It Crutchfield 

'f KashviJIe-p 186 

J -^Nlcrnish Memphu.-p I9o 
rgical Drainage of Intestines. H H Shoulders Nashville.—p 199 
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FOREIGN 


belmv r? indicates that the article 19 abstracted 

Miow bintlc case reports and trials o£ new drugs are usually onuttcd. 


Biochemical Journal, London 

20 11-17 1376, 1926 

Bacterial Nutrition III Phosphates and Growth of Streptococci H R 
Whitehead—p 11-17 

Thermal Study of Possible Source of Energj m Anaerobic Metabolism 
Properties of Sorbitol J G Dans, W K Slater and V Smith—p llaS 
Aerobic and Anaerobic Aletabohsm of Common Cockroach (Periplaneta 
Orientahs) I J G Davis and W K Slater—p 1167 
‘^Distribution of Reducing Sugar and Mode of Gljcoljsis 111 Human Blood 
J H Douds—p 1173 

•Deuituration of Egg Albumin by Weak Acids in Presence of Salts 
H Mastm ind S B Schry\er—p JI 77 
Constitution of Sponges I Conunon Bath Sponge, Hippospongta Equina 
V J Clancey —p 1 IS 6 

Micromethod for Determination of Hausmann Numbers of Proteins 
K. A Thimaun—p 1190 

•Brain Metabolism III Carbohjdrate Metabolism, Relationship of 
Gl>cogen and LacUc Acid E G Holmes and B E Holmes—p 1196 
•Estimation of Phosphorus lu Blood J H Gaddum —p 1204 
Preparation and PhjsiCQchemical Properties of Sericin K Kodama — 
p 1203 

Colorimetric Estimation of Minute Amounts of Compounds of Silicon, 
Phosphorus and Arsenic W R G Atkins and E G Wilson—p 1223 
•Physiologic Hole of Vitamin B I Relation to Tissue Oxidations 
J C Drummond and G F Alarrian —p 1239 
•Id II Relation Betueen Vitamin B and Protein m Diet of Growing 
Rats V Reader and J C Drummond—p 1256 
Interaction of Aminocompouiids and Carbohydrates III Action of 
Nitrous Acid on Certain Nitrogenous Sugar Denxatnes and Related 
Compounds A Hynd and M G Macfarlane—p 1264 
•Growth and Reproduction on Sxnthetic Diets I G -A Hartwell—p 1273 
A east ELxtract as Supplement to Gelatin G A Hartwell —p 1279 
Distribution of Aantluiie Oxidase I E J Morgan —p 1282 
Effects of Various Agents on Color Tests foi Vitamin A. S G 
W lilimott, T ^loore and F W okes—p 1292 
•Vitamins and Other Constituents of Grape Fruit Rind S G WMliroott 
and F W okes —p 1299 

•Influence of Cow’s Diet on Fat Soluble Vitamins of W'lnter Milk J 
Golding, K M Soames and S S Zilva —p 1306 
Degradation of Glucose by Blood Corpuscle of Rabbit If IT Irving 
—p 1320 

Preparation and Some Properties of Globin of Oxyhemoglobin R Hill 
and H F Holden—p 1326 

Antirachitic Action of Irradiated Sawdust O Rosenheim and T A 
Webster —p 1340 

Nature of Fearons Color Reaction Nonspecificity for Vitamin A O 
Rosenheim and T A Webster—p 1342 
Nonprotcin Cyateine in Plants Attempted Isolation of Glutathione from 
Pea (Pisum Sativum) A Kozlowski—p 1346 
Test for Vitamin D H jepheott and A L Bacharaeh —p 1351 
Separation of Fatty Acids A H Lewis—p 1356 

EaUinatuig Reducing Sugar in Blood — Dowds used 
McLean’s method of estimating the amount of reducing sugar 
in the blood In human blood, the red corpuscles contain a 
considerable amount of reducing sugar In capillary blood 
there is generally more sugar in the plasma than in the cor¬ 
puscles, whereas in venous blood the reverse is generally the 
case, owing to the plasma sugar being more accessible to 
the tissues From the results obtained it is inferred that the 
glycolysis in human blood is due almost entirely to the activ¬ 
ity (chiefly metabolic) of the leukocytes 

Denaturation of Egg Albiumu—Evidence is produced bv 
Mastin and Schryver to show the presence of a new tvpe of 
linkage in proteins 

Brain Metabolism—It is suggested by the Holmeses thai 
the brain depends on the blood sugar for lactic acid pre¬ 
cursor rather than on any substance which it stores itself 
Estimation of Phosphate in Blood—According to Gaddum, 
the “inorganic phosphate” in 0 5 cc of blood may be esti¬ 
mated by dissolving the precipitate of phosphomoh bdate m 
tenth-normal sodium bicarbonate and titrating the excess 
sodium bicarbonate with tenth-normal hydrochloric acid by 
means of a micrometer syringe 

E61e of Vitamin B—Observations made by Drummond and 
Marnan of food consumption indicate that a deficiency of 
vitamin B causes a progressive failure of appetite, leading 
eventually to almost complete abstention from food The 
results of control experiments on animals deprived of lood 
indicate that ilie body temperature and oxygen consumption 
in the final phase of vitamin B deficiency are probably the 


""" eMiaustion of reserve food mate 
thi ^licussed m the light ot existnu; 

theories regarding the physiologic action of vitamin B, and 
the conclusion is reached that, in the case of rats at any rate 

virt^^r^'T follovvmg a deficiency ot the vitamin is 

virtually identical with that resulting from starvation. 

Relation Between Vitamin B and Diet-Further confirma¬ 
tion lias been obtained by Reader and Drummond that diets 
consisting larply of protein (casemogen) may be inadec-.atv 
for the growth requirements of young rats This madeqnacv 
may be made good by raising tlie proportion of yeast extract 
(vitamin B) The results of these experiments seem to con¬ 
firm the views of Hartwell and of Tscherkes that vitamin B 
is related quantitatively to tiie amount of protein m the diet 
Ihey do not lend support to the opinions that the vitamin 
stands in such relation to the amount of carboliy drate 
ingested or metabolized or to the total calories consumed, at 
any rate as far as the effect on growth is concerned Ad'di 
tional evidence has been obtamed of the hypertrophv of tlie 
kidneys in animals fed on diets consisting largelv ot proteins 
This hypertrophy is marked only when the composition oi 
tlie diet IS such that the animal does not grow at a normal 
rate The excretion of large quantities of nitrogenous end- 
products of metabolism does not cause injury to the kidneys 
Value of Synthetic Diets—Descriptions are given by Hart¬ 
well of various synthetic diets which produce good but not 
maximal growth, in one experiment, the grontli ciinc 
approximates closely but is not quite equal to that obtamed 
from control rats fed on a mixed diet The dietary require¬ 
ments of the rat vary considerably at different phases of its 
existence Two diets ar« described which provided for good 
growth (almost maximal) but not for the birth of voung 
Another diet which gave less good results for growtli uas 
adequate for reproduction 


Vitamins and Glucosides m Grapefruit Rind —AA illiniolt 
and Wokes assert that grapefruit rmd contains considerable 
amounts of vitamin B, but virtually no vitamin A The con¬ 
tent of vitamin C has not vet been investigated Naringin 
the specific glucoside of the grapefruit was found present m 
the rmd and m alcoholic extracts of it Data are presented 
on the reaction and content of oxudizing enzymes as compared 
with the vitamin A content m the three citrus fruits 


Influence of Diet on Vitamins of Cow’s Milk—According 
to Golding et al, the inclusion of kale m the winter ration oi 
the cow raises the vitamin A content but not the vitamin D 
content of the milk The inclusion of cod liver oil in the 
winter ration of the cow raises the vitamin A and the vitanim 
D content eif the milk Previous observation that the aciiniii 
istration of high doses of cod liver oil to cows reduces the 
percentage of fat m their milk is confirmed 

Bntisli Medical Journal, London 

1 173 220 (Jan 29) 1927 

•Treatment of Hernia G Keynes —p 173 
Acute Intestinal Obstruction Due to Iiitra Abdoniinal Caii<r' '■ 

—P lai 

Pjelitis from Infection ivitli Morgan s No 1 Bacillus D Kiuing P 

•Extensive DiverUculosis Without Symptoms. N L. Corkill--p 1 
•Ultraviolet Light from Open Arc with Titanium Electrodes v Kolxir 
—p 184 „ 

•Advanced Tetanus Cured Uy Intrathecal Injection of \nlilu\m 
Aluir—p 186 

•Carcinoma of Thymus Gland J Reid —p 187 

•Large Vesico Urethrovaginal Calculus At Souraskj —p 

'Alternative to Circumcision in Phimosis D W Whitlield p 


Treatment of Hernia—Keynes extols the Gallic operatioi 
yr hernia, done under local anesthesia, and describes 
lethod of operating for femoral liernia which has been e cv 
,ve m 125 cases The principle involved is an ‘-'•‘‘-”^1 
le plastic operation done for the treatment of direct i y 
ernia When the sac has been removed, a .'‘"‘'S'I' 

ircular flap is cut from the aponeurosis of the mte 
bhque layer of the rectus sheath, and this is 
irough almost 270 degrees, so that its “ n 

atimed to the ligament of Astley (Too^r or e i,(ja„iciii 

steum of the pubic bone from behind ^ain 

> the femoral vessels This strong 
ot under tension, and remains as a perma 
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Nor IS am iiclicitncy 
CorkiH 


Inr agiuist recurrence of tlic Iienin 
kn in the floor of the iiigmna! ittial 
Extensive Diverbculosia Without Symptoms 
reports a case ill uhich ironi the eccum to the heginiimt o 
the rectum veere hundreds of dnert.ciih containing beads o 
feces, and \ar>ing m size trom that of a pea to la 
cherrj These duerticula had been present tor at kast lonr- 
teen years without gumg rise to am semptoins 
interesting condition present was an arrested rotation o 
small intestine The duodenum with the superior mesetitenc 
artery on its inner side, turned hack on the head of the p m- 
creas 111 the shape ot a double S The duoUeiioiejunal flexure 
was at McBurnev’s point the mesentery running thence 
upward to the left The mesenterizcd cecum which was 
entered by the ileum from the right, was slightly leit ot the 
nudlme in the upper umbiheal region This arrest had appar- 
entl> occurred at the cle\cnth week after the cccuni lia 
entered the abdomen through the nirrowmg umbilical orifice 
GUraviolet Hays from Titanium Electrodes—Roberts ha^ 
studied the effects of radiations from different sources on the 
body, particularly in different disease conditions In bis 
experience the most potent ra\s are from metallic arcs in 
which titanium is the pretailmg clement Titanium rays are 
rich m lines m the extreme ultraeiolct whicli means consider¬ 
able effect with short exposures Three minutes’ exposure ot 
the naked body may bring a tingle to the spine and with 
repetition produces pigmentation In the inajonij of cases, 
t VO or more baths produce marked results Patients who 
are mentaliv disturbed are benefited and many forms ot 
anemia react to this ray treatment Examination of the blood 
betore, during and after treatment has demonstrated in some 
cases a rapid return to a normal condition and to a permanent 
improvement For the purpose of treatment a suitable appa¬ 
ratus has been designed to operate trom one to twelve arcs 
and applicable m either the standing or the recumbent posi 
tion A comparison ot the spectrums trom the titanium are 
with those from iron and carbon arcs makes it clear that the 
radiations from the titanium arc are very rich in rays oi 
shorter wave length 

Kecovery from Advanced Tetanus—The case reported by 
iluir illustrates the value of treating the various pathologic 
phenomena of established tetanus by the intrathecal adminis¬ 
tration of powerful doses of antitoxin, by supporting the 
patiwit's heart and general system during the muscular 
spasms and by removing promptly the site of infection The 
case seemed to be a hopeless one as the tetanus was already 
well developed In the course of four days 62000 units ot 
standard tetanus antitoxin was injected mtraspinallj and 
subcutaneously Muir considers that intrathecal injection at 
the anatomic site of the anterior horn cells of the spinal cord 
supplymg the injured muscles which are the actual seat of 
toxin manufacture in the wound is all-important for its 
success In this case the lumbar enlargement of the cord 
was fully impregnated with the antitoxin, and tins appeared 
to be the successful factor in the case 

Helation of Thymus and Cancer —Reid suggests that 
humanity may become susceptible to cancer when the thymus 
gland does not completely atrophy but takes on an altered 
function producing a blood plasma saturated with thvmic 
juice, and thus rendering the body susceptible to cancer 
organisms (7) He believes that any local source of irri¬ 
tation which lowers the organs resistance allows cancer to 
originate and settle m that locality 

Large Vesico-Mrethrovagmal Calculus —The stone m 
Sourasky s case weighed 4M ounces (120 Gm ), and measured 
4V1 by 4 inches (114 by 10 cm ). its nucleus, according to 
roentgen-ray appearances consisted of oxalate 

Alternative to Circumcision in Phimosis—As an alternative 
to circumcision in phimosis WTiitfield uses an ordinary silver 
probe. The probe is insinuated between the glans and the 
foreskin, and is coaxed back until the blunt point is seen or 
felt to have gone as tar as the base of the glans The probe 
IS then gently worked laterally, first to one side and then to 
tlie other, so as to break down the adhesions between the 
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Medical Journal of South Africa, Johannesburg 

29 72 (‘sci'lj 1926 
for Crime C Iw Nnoti —v U 

Trcvtmciit of Hcmoptisis 1- Xiihcri uicr-p 

tarimis rcclh of Xvnvc CliiMtcu C 1 I —() 29 

1 ev sill 41 I IcvUli Resort S 1 SilIictiMiicr - i> « 

Isc of Smircl Milk m Infant heediiis t 1 Uvtimimi- 

127 108 <Ucc ) iWfi 

Sctuclve of Lctliarsic tiiceplntilH M J toluii — p U9 
tire It Omentum C V Aivtervjn-P H-4 
t r>litoi»srcxiv in Children C L I cuoldl ^p 
Viicurisin Siirsicil Vspeett f h liivcrt- 
til Patlialortc Vvpctl \ X Sirvcli in - i 
hceilint, of ttvliict W fl Itorrhcr.l* —p 

Soured Milk in Infant Feeding —\s the result ot clinical 
txptrienee exleml)n„ over ne irlv i thousand c ises Baum lun 
confirms the nvorafik results reported by others trom the 
use ot soured niilk as a tluriieiitic diet tn infanev Lactie 
acid milk by virtue of Us die ipiitss case and rapidity ot 
preparation appears to he the artificial !ood of dioice in all 
conditions of departures from health m early hie It is simple 
enough tor employment in the hoint 111 effects have not 
been observed trom its use and contraindications are not 
known Nevertheless iactie acid milk is not to be regarded 
as capable oi replacing human milk in intant dietetics 
Xltliough possessing important propcrltes which render it an 
excellent substitute vvhen breast milk is not available, it 
must always reinani a makeshiit \hhough practically as 
digestible as that food, it does not possess its biologic qual¬ 
ities and can never adeqiiitdy replace mothers milk 


National Medical Journal of China, Shanghai 

44 aiJ 509 (Die ) 1926 

Chokra Fpititnnc ot lJ2i> in ^luughai W ii I icn Tcb J W ll Chnn 
am! k Pokitzer—j* 4!? 

\aluc of Lroefiromogen Te t ^ \ \ inj, ~ 45J 

Influence o! Xanom Mbrnnins on J^jruiion ui iMjmt Nitroj^enous Coni 
pounU» of \ur3ljn;r5 I S —p 4&D 

Tnalmcrtt of Cholera K W J Lite—p 471 

Cholera m Shanghai—Wvi Lieii-Teh and his associates 
report on the outbreak ot eholera that occurred m the Shang¬ 
hai district Altogether not less than 20 000 cases occurred 
Siam reported 5 000 deaths alone With the acceptance by 
Chinese authorities oi modern methods ot control ot cholera 
the incidence and mortality oi the disease are notably dimin- 
isbcd For instance there was a great difference m the 
mortality observed in the hospital with which the authors arc 
connected (17 3 per cent) and ot the ilunicipal Hospital 
(54 5 per cent) while the Railway Hospital takes an inter¬ 
mediate position with 34 5 per cent A similar discrepancy’ 
between the autliors’ records and tliose of the Russian hos¬ 
pitals was evident also m the epidemic of 1919 (57 77 per 
cent and 14 11 per cent) This appeared fully accounted for 
by the differences of treatment used, the favorable results 
being due to the use of hypertonic intravenous salt infusions, 
whereas the Russian physicians at first adhered to the sub¬ 
cutaneous administration of physiologic sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion 

Value of tfrochromogen Tests—\mg has employed the 
urochromogen test 1 772 times in 1 349 cases of different dis¬ 
eases. and m 423 normal persons The test was positive in 
714 per cent of typhoid 23 43 per cent of malaria, and 25 64 
per cent of those cases in which tubercle bacilli were 
demonstrable m the sputum, but in only 2 8 per cent of those 
m which organisms were not found It was negative in 
thirty-eight cases of surgical tuberculosis Of tvventv-tvvo 
cases of fistula in ano, and five cases ot otitis media a posi- 
tive reacuon was noted m one of each which might possibly 
be tuberculous m origin Positive reactions also occurred 
■n other tebnle diseases such as typhus, scarlet fever and 
pneumonia Various drugs administered orally snbcu 

test performance of the 

It waC^iin / 1 ^ ^ influence the specificity of the test 

It was uniformly negative in normal persons 

“•"’-Clung’, „d,. 

Parativ^K w, excrete com- 

ammoma nr high quantities of 

ammonia, unc acid and residual nitrogen 
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Bulletin de I'Acadenue de Medecine, Pans 

07 U3 128 (Jan 2S) 1927 

^ Vaccine Subcutaneously B Weill Halle and Turpin 


9T 129 164 (Feb 1) 1927 

of Dosage A Desgrei et al 


Necessity of Controlling Preparation of Vaccines G Petit et at 
Habit and Disease C Fiesaniger —p 147 
Insulin and Alkaline Mineral Waters in Treatment of 
B. Durand Fardel et al —p ISO 


—p 139 
Diabetes 


Prevention of Tuberculosis in Infants by Subcutaneous 
Injection of B C G Vaccine—Ten infants belonging to 
tuberculous parents were injected subcutaneously with B C 
G vaccine Because the babies were not immunized during 
the first days after birth, it was feared that ingestion of the 
vaccine would not be effectual From ten to forty millions 
of tubercle bacilli were used in each case The injection did 
not affect the general condition The local phenomena con¬ 
sisted in the appearance of a node in the third week, which 
developed into an abscess two weeks later Suppuration con¬ 
tinued for about three months Then it ceased, and a scar 
formed The skin reaction became positive w'lthin two or 
three months One infant died, supposedly from meningitis 
Ml the others grew normally, althougli they remained m a 
tuberculous environment 


Bulletins de la Societe Medicale des Hopitaux, Pans 

51 1 3S (Jan 20) 1927 

Value of "Synthalin" in Diabetes L Blum and P Carlier —p 5 
Case of Primary Cancer of dlie Lung A Pissavy et al—p 7 
‘Forms of Pulmonary Arteritis m Sypbditic Patients C Laubry and 
M Thomas —p 9 

Oxycephalia with Luxation of the £>6 J Comby—p 26 
‘Generalized Purpura of Gonorrheal Origin P Chevallier et al —p 30 

Anatonuc and Clinical Features of Lesions of the Pul¬ 
monary Artery in Syphilitic Patients—Laubry and Thomas 
distinguish a primary pulmonary arteritis in which the syphi¬ 
litic lesions are located exclusively in the pulmonary artery, 
while other organs, including the lungs, are unmvolved The 
primary type presents three forms the typical, with a definite 
clinical syndrome, the thrombotic and the aneurysmal forms 
They describe a secondary pulmonary arteritis associated 
with syphilis of the bronchi or of the aorta The third type 
is represented by sclerosis of the artery occurring in syphi¬ 
litic patients Here the role of syphilis is possible, but not 
unquestionable The paper contains twelve case histones 

Generalized Purpura of Gonorrheal Origin—Chevallier, 
Levy-Bruhl, George and Bourgeois' patient was a woman, 
aged 36 Within six months, the purpuric eruption had spread 
all over the body and was present in the mouth The fact 
that the purpura was preceded by gonorrheal metritis sug¬ 
gested a search for the gonococcus This micro-organism 
was found in the uterine discharge, m the purpuric lesions 
and m cultures of the blood The fixation reaction also was 
positive The authors emphasize the point that the chronic 
purpura occasioned by gonorrheal septicemia ran its course 
without appreciable fever The patient died from hemor¬ 
rhages (intercurrent abortion) and anemic cachexia 

Gynecologie et Obstetrique, Pans 

14 289 368 (Nov) 1926 

‘Partial Symphyseotomy and Frank’s Sjmphyseotomy E Zarate—p 2^ 
Theories of Pathogenesis of Adenomjomatosis L Michon and H 
Comte —p 298 

Perithelioma of the Ovary A Babes and D Rapile p 319 
Statistics of Posterior Occipito Iliac Positions Mercken —p 343 
Natural Delivery in a Case of Contracted Pelvis P Lantuijoul —p 353 

Partial Symphyseotomy and Frank’s Symphyseotomy — 
Zarate describes his technic for symphyseotomy in cases of 
contracted pelvis with an obstetric conjugate of not less 
than 8 cm The skin is pierced close to the upper margin 
of the pubic joint, and a bistoury is introduced perpendicu¬ 
larly The pubic fibrocartilage and a part of the arcuate 
ligament are severed During the operation the woman's 
legs are kept flexed and in forced abduction, which greatly 
favors separation of the pubic bones By this method the 


pubic inlet may be enlarged by as much as 5 cm Th. 
de ivery is usually accomplished in half an hour Zarate 
believes that partial symphjseotomy eliminates completely 
high forceps extraction m moderately contracted pelves The 
operation is simple and safe, injury to the nearby organs 
can hardly occur He emphasizes the fact that the operatne 
technic is radically different from that m Franks symphi- 
seotomy ^ 


Pans, Medical 

6S 101 116 (Jan 29) 1927 
The Purpose of Climes C Acbard —p 101 
■Gastric Phenomena and Vertebral Lesions J Zabradnicek —p 107 
Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers m Natives of Tunis Brun and RonctoL 
—p 109 

Hemostatic Thoracoplasty C Colbert and J Cbatard—p 113 
Partial Consolidation of Fractured Carpal Scaphoid L Menard.—p 115. 

Gastric Phenomena Connected with Vertebral lesions,— 
Zahradnicek describes four of his twenty-six cases in which 
gastrointestinal disturbances were connected with lesions of 
the vertebral column Some of the patients presented stub¬ 
born diarrhea, others gastric atonia, pain in the stomach and 
vomiting In none of the patients did roentgen-ray examina¬ 
tions or chemical tests reveal any changes in the stomach 
On the other hand, there were ahvaj s lesions in some of the 
vertebrae Tuberculous spondylitis was the most frequent 
This causes chemical and mechanical changes in the blood 
circulation which reflects on the ganglion cells of the sym¬ 
pathetic Irritation of these cells increases the inhibiting 
action of the sympathetic on gastric motility Atony and 
reduction of gastric secretion result On the other hand, the 
spinal lesion may occasion paralysis and suppression of the 
inhibiting action of the sympathetic on gastric motility This 
enhances the activity of tlie parasympathetic, resulting in 
exaggerated intestinal peristalsis and diarrhea The gastric 
phenomena disappeared as soon as the lesion of the spine 
had been improved 


Presse Medicale, Pans 

35 161 176 (Feb S) 1927 

'Etiology of Postvaccinal Encephalitis C Levaditi et al—p 161 
“Subserous ’ Appendectomy F M Cadenat—p 165 
Classification of Vitamins J Lorenzim —p 166 

Etiology of Postvaccinal Encephalitis—Levaditi, Nicolau 
and Bayarri know of over 100 cases of encephalomyelitis in 
Europe, which were ascribed to injections of vaccine virus 
Their experiments were conducted on rabbits, later on mon 
keys They conclude that postvaccinal encephalitis is not 
caused by the vaccine virus Localization of the virus in the 
cerebral tissue inhibits the defensive power of the latter 
This may unleash an encephalitis of the epidemic type m 
earners or in persons who already have a latent phase of the 
disease Another proof that vaccine virus is not responsible 
for encephalitis is provided by vaccination with neuroiaccine, 
employed on a large scale in Spam In Barcelona Gonzales 
performed 12,600 vaccinations with an emulsion of smallpox 
virus cultivated in vivo in rabbits’ brains The results were 
analogous to those obtained with ordinary vaceme virus 
In a children’s institution neurovaccine was used m M 
vaccinations In infants under 4 weeks the results were pos 
itive in over 91 per cent, the percentage of positive 
tions (after an interval of about seven years) was F 
cent During the last four years the total number ot neu 
vaccinations made in Spam was two and a half . 

Complications were rare and slight Postvaccinal , 

;is was not seen The neurovaccine is easily prepare 
Joes not contain associated micro-organisms 

Schweizensche medizimsche Woclienschrift, Basel 

6T 25 52 (Jan 8) 1927 

This issue contains the proceedings of the Tenth Congress o 
[iermatologists 

6T 53 72 (Jan. 15) 1927 

Malformations of the Entremities ^ ^ fors't -P- 

Retroperitoneal Cyst Originating in \\ oltFs Duct, t- 
Foreign Body in the Urethra J ^ „ gc 

'The “Pacifier’ and Tuberculosis J Weber p o 
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tsr JJfie (Jan 32) 1927 

French Patholosi'H up to *819 J Knrclicr—P '■> 

MJtormationa o( Exttenuue-, V F V 

Reduction of Subcoracoul Dislocation R Cepin I 
The “Pacifier" and Tuberculosis—Weber obseritil two 
cases of transmission of iuIkpcuIosis to infants b\ pacihers 
The grandmother m one ot the casts and ^ fntntllj 
in the other—both ot them tuberculous—followed the geiier 
custom, when the habj dropped the pacified, of putting it 
m their own mouths before guing it back to the infant Me 
regards the use ot pacifiers ’ as the surest method ot trans¬ 
mission ot colds, tonsillitis or tuberculosis to infants 

Pediatna, Naples 


Formal.lchjilc Reaction F rnlatclh —-p. fiO AiKm ct al 

ConKfcsc of lulun \cncrol, RiWc ami SjphiloloK.sl* M A''<m M 

Cc^brarMamfcslations After hmallpox Vacc.nal.on M Cm ctTi -p 91 

Skin Tests m Typhoid-Travaglnn injected intraculi- 
neouslv 50 millions of killed typhoid bacilli in 01 cc ot 
physiologic solution of soiiium chloride fhere was no 
reaction to the injection during tiphoid Com ducents and 
other subjects reacted with an ertthema He belieecs that 
the negative reaction is specific for typlioul llie p ic- 
nomenon does not seem to be identical with tlie Schick or 
Uilierculin types of reaction 

Rivista dt Clmica Pediatnca, Florence 

351 I 72 <Jan ) 1927 


35 57 112 (Jan 15) 1927 

Roentgenothermotherapj of Pohoniidnis. E. (Sstronoro--P 
•Vaccine Treatment and Preeention of Whooping Cough O 


57 

rcltcgnni 


Adenoids in Infants, I Baliano.—p 37 „ , 

Ultraviolet Rajs m Treatment of Children A Betardi.—p 98 


Eoentgenothermotherapy of PohomyeliUs—Castronoeo be¬ 
lieves that diatherme is always useful m children with acute 
anterior poliomyelitis, but that it is iiecessarv only in those 
with abnormally low temperatures Roentgenotherapy aids 
in children where the paralysis is conditioned be an edema ot 
the spinal cord Galeanotherapy is always usetui and may 
he supplemented by massage and hydrotherapy 

Vaccine Treatment and Prevention of Whooping Cough — 
Pellegrini had fair results in treatment ot whooping cough 
With comparatieely large doses of the vaccine. The pre¬ 
ventive injection gave still better results (complete protection 
m 90 per cent of the children) 


Policluuco, Rome 

34 127 162 Uan 24) 1927 
Pulmonary Gangrene. G Lega,—p 127 
Paro(3i 8 Ergoroanometer I, Carpi,—p 137 

M8 (Jan. 1) 1927 Medical Section 
*Tlie Blood After Paraccnteais in Cirrhosis. G Aveaiu —p I 
McUbolisri of Cbolcstcrol S Manao—p 16 
Intrahepatic Calculosit. C A Lang —p 24 

The Phenoltctracblorphthalem Test of Li>cr Function P M Ke 
33 

34 1 52 (Jan IS) 1927 Surgical Section 
Cephalic TeUntis G Bettaxau—p 1 
Retropentonea] Echinococcus Cyst, M Faaucct—p 11 
Breeding Time in Hepatic Diseases A. MctIidl— p 26 
Radiotherapj of Cancer of the Tongue, G Zanotti—p 34 


Normal Grouth of Infants A Maccioni ^ , 

•Tuberculin Reaction in Arthniis and l'r>ihcnm \iHjnium I Manm 
—P 27 

Tuberculin Reaction in Arthritis and Erythema Nodosur* 
—\lagm lound a relative anergy to tuhercuhn in children 
suffering from chronic and subchronic arthritis The reaction 
became positive in those in whom erythema nodosum 
occurred 

Anales de la Facultad de Medicina, Montevideo 

11 495 583 ( Vug ) 1926 

L>mphootoju m Inlcstinsl Parantic Infcstaiion!. Varela Fuentes aiul 
\polo —p 495 

Primary ifyopalbj in a Chib! with Syphilis \ Carrau and J ( 
Etchc^erry—p 511 

Trachoma m Uruguay 1894 1925 W MccrholT—p 521 
Yiiiligo-~S>mj»athetic Metamerism C Sujana and H Martirena— 
p. 563 

Lymphocytosis in Intestinal Parasitic Infestation —In fift - 
three out of eighty two cases of intestinal parasitic infest i 
tion, Varela and Apolo discovered a lymphocytosis rcachim 
at least 30 per cent above the normal The highest average 
belonged to the Ciilaincba histohtica cases Neutrophils 
mast cells and monocytes were about normal In twentv-two 
cases an cosinophilia ot 4 per cent or more was found 
Protozoa seem to act especially on the ivmphoid system 
Trachoma in Uruguay—Out of 61334 patients treated at 
the Montevideo eye clinics from 1894 to 1925 3,955 had 
trachoma The annual percentage has decreased from 18 20 
to 2 12 in the same period. The ratio ot trachoma patients 
to the general population has decreased from 1 83 to 0 60 per 
10,000 About 56 45 of the patients are under 30 and 2124 
under 15 years of age About 62 02 per cent are males 


Blood after Paracentesis m Curhosis—Avezzu determined 
the protein content of the serum and the number of blood 
corpuscles in cirrhotic patients before and after removal of 
ascites A moderate inspissation of the blood follows The 
low retractometric index of the serum before the paracentesis 
IS due to hydremia, not to a serous anemia (deficiency of 
scrum proteins) \o matter how frequently the ascitcs is 
removed, the serous anemia does not develop because the 
protein content of the transudate diminishes gradually and 
IS easily compensated for by the protein intake in food 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

43 49 72 (Jan 17) 1927 

Antonio Cardarelli E ilaraglumo el al —p 49 aO and 52 
Indicancniia m Lobar Pneumonia V Vignolo Palombdla.—p 54 
Pathogenesia of Serum StcLneis U Genazeani —p 5s 
Sulphur Treatment of Malignant Tumors O LignOMi.—p 58 
Purulent Otitis Iraproted b> Pneumonia. JI Galli and E Di ianro 
—p 67 

Hyperglicemia and Carbon Dioxide Elimination. P E lavierato 
— p 70 

Indicanemia m Lobar Pneumonia.— ^Vignolo-Palombella 
found an increased amount of indican in the blood m pneu¬ 
monia. Us level returns to the normal rapidly after a crisis, 
slowly in lysis ’ 

43 72-96 (Jan. 24) 1927 

Biotypologic and Orthcgenetic Institute in Genoa, Editorial —p. 73 
Bronchography P Ottonello—p 76. 

•SVm Tests in Typhoid B Trataglini—p 77 
C»aut Toe, V Aloi—p 79 


Brasil-Medico, Rio de Janeiro 

1 87 110 (Jan. 29) 1927 
•Cosmic 5eiuiti%encs5 A Dias—p 87 

Gasinc Heraorrbage with Possibility of I nusual Origin R 
Da SiUa,—pi, 97 

Cosmic Sensitiveness — Many different names including 
neurosis meteoropathy, cyclonosis and cosmic sensitiveness, 
have been suggested for the conditions originated in suscep¬ 
tible patients by changes in the weather Dias observed tlu 
phenomenon in a number of patients It develops when the 
ext“-nal stimulation becomes excessive or the organic adap¬ 
tation IS imperfect. Suprarenal insufficiency may be a pre¬ 
disposing cause as it lowers the tolerance threshold and 
produces a relative vagotonia Cardiac asthenia may also 
have an effect m inducing such conditions 


Kepertono de Medicina y Cirugia, Bogota 

17 3 60 (Oct.) 1926 

^nitarj Organizntion of Colombia. P Garcia Jleuma —n 6 
•Eowoophilia in Scarlet Fcrcr C TnmUo Guuco;raod^^ Garca.- 

Fever-Tr^.!!tln“ ‘j"® and Prognosis of Scark 

° Garcia determined the white cell cour 

mimh fever Out ot the tot' 

final parJsues aUo""? patients had mte^ 

parasites also In the remainmi? thirtv a 

In tvvenfbetween the eosinophilia and the cliniLl cours, 
twenty cases the eosmophilia fluctuated between 6 and 1 
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per cent, appeared earlj and persisted until recover 3 A 
moderate eosmopliilia is a useful diagnostic sign in scarlet 
fever, specially if the sjmptomatolog^'^ is atypical Its dis¬ 
appearance or marked fall points to a fatal outcome, as 
occurred m h\e cases 


•Investigations on Insulin m Vitro E GlaSer and G 
Photo Oxidation by Means of Fluorescent Dyes H Gafiron —n''b? 

TTnt'oT-p ZT" Tloroidectomired o 

Decomposition Products of Endocrine Organs H Rmck—p 194 
_p 79^9^^'*“ J W Amsclilrr 


Revista Medica de Barcelona 

6 505 509 (Dec ) 1926 

•Itadiuin in Treatment of Skin Cancer S Noguer Afore—p SO, 
Pseudoliemoptysis J Ans—p 523 

‘Sodium Thiosulphate 111 the Trealnient of Pulnioinrj Tuberculosis C 
Xalaharder—p 527 

Radium in the Treatment of Cancer of the Skin—From 
more than 500 cases of cutaneous and mucocutaneous cancer, 
Nogucr concludes that ui order to judge the malignancy of 
an epitlielioma and decide on treatment, one must study not 
onh the histologic structure but the gross aspect course 
and development In other words, diagnosis must be clinical 
Epidermoid (spindle cell) cancer proved the most amenable 
to radium The most refractorj epitheliomas arc those rich 
m vessels and located m the cheek Treatment fails m 
orbital cases, it the cjeball is previously enucleated Most 
cutaneous and mucocutaneous epitheliomas yield to radium, 
if the proper technic is used A dose unable to destroy the 
epidermis will not cure 

Sodium Thiosulphate in the Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis —Xalaharder has treated seventy cases of 
tuberculosis ot the lung with sodium thiosulphate e\clusi\elj 
In twentj-five the treatment has been continued long enough 
to justih a report The result was good m 76 per cent In 
the other si\ patients the drug proved useless though it did 
no harm The initial dose should always he small (from 005 
to 0 10 Gm ) It IS increased until it finally reaches 1 Gm , 
the total dose is from 10 to 12 Gm The reactions and other 
phenomena arc very similar to those caused by “Saiiocrvsm ” 

Archiv fur Kmderheilkunde, Stuttgart 

79 241 320 (Dec 1) 1926 

* \ctioii of LItraviolet Rays on Oils H Koeppe— p 241 
\ii Unusual Case of Infantilism J S Galant —p 247 
•Prevention of Rachitis 111 Premature Infants A Auriihammer—p 253 
ruiictioii of the Glottis and Bronchial Respiratory Sounds A Winkler 
—p 261 

Treatment of Rachitis O Ulmer—p 275 

Cardiospasm with Ulcer of the Esophagus in Infants L Biirglnrd— 
p 292 

Effect of Ultraviolet Rays on Oils—Ultraviolet rajs pro¬ 
duced a specific effect onlj m the presence of air (oxygen) 
in Koeppe’s irradiation experiments on animal and vegetable 
oils This effect 1 e. a stimulating influence on oxidation, 
seemed to depend on catalytic substances Paraffin oil, which 
does not contain organic cataljzers, was not affected by the 
rays 


action ot Unsaturated Fatty Acids on Blood Sugar S Lee-o -’IQ 
Blood Coagulation in Diseases of Childhood J Csapo—p ’15 

^ Bohn Chemical Investi^tions H. 

Phytoch^ical Reduction o^ Qmnone H Luers and J Mezigele.-p 238 
Afastic Precipitation of Proteolytic Bactenal Enzymes from Liquid Bac 
tcrtal Cultures M Schierge —p 248 
The Blwd Sugar in Capillary and Venous Blood m Health, Hypertonia 
and Syphilis M Doric and W Frank—p 252 
Desaggregatmg Enzymes C Oppenheimer—p 2 ol 


Gas and Nitrogen Metabolism in Experimental Scurvy— 
In guinea-pigs that had been fed with oats alone, Jarusssovva 
noted a marked decrease m oxygen consumption and lu 
excretion of carbon dioxide, the nitrogen balance became 
negative Feeding the animals large amounts of cabbage 
restored the oxygen metabolism and was followed fay marked 
improvement m the utilization of the nitrogen in the food. 

Ammonia Metabolism in Surviving Extremities—Boriisfein 
and Keitel perfused surviving hind legs of dogs with defi- 
bnnated blood from the abdominal aorta The ammonia 
content of the blood decreased bj from 10 to 50 per cent of 
the original value during the perfusion, which lasted from 
one to two hours In similar experiments witli extremities 
poisoned with sodium cyanide the blood ammonia remained 
constant It is evident that disappearance of ammonia 
depends on chemical processes which are inhibited by hjdro 
cyanic acid 


Investigations on Insulin in Vitro—Glaser and Halpern 
kept insulin and dextrose m a. phosphate buffer solution at 
18 C They noted that iron and nickel salts had a catalytic 
influence on insulin in vitro The fermentabihty of dextrose 
decreased, although its reductibility remained the same 
Decrease in fermentability facilitates decomposition of sugar 
by the organism, which is shown by the fact that in the 
diabetic metabolism the nonfermentative anhydro type of 
carbohydrate is decomposed more easily than dextrose The 
effect of insulin in vitro was not specific Active and inac¬ 
tive insulin and proteins produced the same phenomena, 
depending on the amount of proteins present The smallest 
protein molecules had the most marked effect Crystalloid 
decomposition products of protein (ammo acids) did imt 
have any influence on the fermentability ot dextrose 


Dennatologische Wocliensclinft, Leipzig 

sa 1627 1666 (Nov 6 ) 192o 
Fox ForUyee 3 Disease A Lenz—p 1627 
•Metastatic Gonorrhea of the Eye- Breiger—p 1632 
Biology of Spirochaeta Pallida W Leipold —p lo43 


Prevention of Rachitis in Prematurely Born Babies — 
Auriihammer admunstered jeconzed buttermilk i e, butter¬ 
milk irradiated with ultraviolet rays, to rachitic and pre- 
maturelv born infants Of eleven premature babies onlj one 
presented rachitic symptoms, which, moreover, disappeared 
after twentj-two days Se^enteen rachitic children treated 
with irradiated buttermilk were completely cured m an 
average ot thirtj-six days The irradiation prevents destruc¬ 
tion of \itamin C in the buttermilk and simultaneously 
enliances the effect of vitamin B 


Biochemische Zeitschnft, Berbn 

179 3 262 (Dec 4) 1926 

A Se\ Hoinioiie in the Human Placenta E Glimni and F Wadeliii—p 3 
Radium Eimintion and Mineral Metabolism in Rabbits E Stransky 


P 19 

Biocheniistrv of Nerve Centers H Gorodissky —p 46 
A New Colorimetric Sugar Determination L Fabian —p 59 
Formation of Aiititrv psins A Nislowski—p 62 

Decomposition ot Blood Sugar and Blood Coagulation B Stuber and 
K Lang—p 70 

Ferment Aletaholism of Bavteria H W Nicolai p 86 
•Gas and Nitrogen Metabolism in Experimental Scurvy N Tarwssowa 


—p 104 

Gas Lxchaiige in Pigeons 
• Ammonia Aletabolisiu in 
bv Hvilrocvamc Acid 


O Moltschanowa —p 112 
Normal Extremities and Extremities Poisoned 
A Bornstein and K Keitel—p 117 

V 


Metastatic Gonorrheal Infechona of the Eye—Metastatic 
onorrhea plays a considerable part in the etiologj of iri- 
ocylitis Breiger describes briefly nine cases A cliaric- 
eristic feature (seen occasionally also in rheumatic iritis) 

5 a gelatinous exudate in the anterior chamber There is 
danger to sight in the tendency to adhesion of the ins to 
he anterior surface of the lens from fibrinous massu 
xuded into the anterior and posterior chambers, since wi • 
epeated recurrences the pupil mav become occluded and 
econdarj glaucoma develop A further danger lies m 
ossible organization of the slowly absorbed fibrin 
upillarv membrane The tendency to recurrence is niatkeu 
n one case there had been repeated attacks of mils 
period of seventeen years, m another five ' 

ears The primary infection may precede the nrsc 3 
vmptoms by many years (seventeen and si^eeen i 
liese eases) Only twice was the disease bilatera Chmnic. 
t may be strictly circumscribed, disease of the po t 
rethra and, especially, of the prostate is 
;ad to intis Parenteral milk therapj is ‘Je best ^ 
lent, 5 cc injected into the buttocks, the t 

epeated with 7 S or 10 cc injection is 

; the result is not entirely satisfactory A . 

arely needed Atropm and symptomatic local treatmen 
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nl,o be UiCil Conjuucuuti^ from metastatic f,oitorrhea is 
rirer Ihrcc cases arc reported In contrast to 
U ma> occur m the acute stage ot the inicct.on ClinicalU 
,t docs not differ troin other torms ot conjunctii,itis except 
lor mvohemeiU ot the suhcoiijuiictnal tissue, hut this is 
meonstant The course is mild and complications do not 
deeelop The oiilj treatment needed is that ol the urcthriti 
The sigmheancc of the condition lies in die proof that ii 
brings that the gonococci ha\c entered the blood stream 

Deutsche medizmische Wocheoscbnft, Berha 

33 -19 92 (Jan 7) 1 >2" 

\kohol aiul Loot Option JJairon-p -t) x™ ,, , 

Spirwhctts Re-isnnt to trsphcnaminc tloll.tunn -.n-l C \r-njia 

Kegres ion of MaUgnant Tunior» L. t asi«-r -\> 52 
I’athoscnc .1 ot Lobar rnturoonia A Lauclic —p sj 
Tubcrcnlous Rcmfcction F IcLcft p 57 
\cquircd HcmolMic \\ I* vrig. p 3^ 

Problem of Sepsis. H Lceisobn —p 60 

TrcaUnctit ot Tctau> S Jtslite —p 61 

Psscinatnc Matriraontal adstcr \ U ttubner p 6 

Sitnpathcciom> m Leprosy X Osaua_and T Nojima. p 6j 

Infectious Di^casca H Dctcbcr >3 (Tcit 

Campaign \gamit Qu3<iery Ebermaser-p /4 Ccie 

Alcohol and Local Option—The editor or the Dc'itsilu 
viedismisJu 11 oduitschnU asked Jastrois proiessor ot 
political sciences at the Lnuersite ol Berlin to discuss the 
iionmedical aspects or alcohol le^iislation The author 
declares it impossible to sohe the prolilean nhither complete 
eradication ot alcoholic beverages would be an (rconomic 
asset or a disadvantage Tlie wets who center their argu¬ 
ment on the economic loss trom bankruptcy ot the alcohol 
industries are onlj trving to distract attention from the mam 
points just as are the drvs who pomt out that private miere-sts 
are not identical with public assets It is a matter of opinion 
not ot science whether the teaching ot Epicurus or ol 
Diogenes Is to be preterred m other words whether it is 
better to have raanv pleasures or tew needs This economic 
aspect is irrelevant n the hygienic and moral drawbacks ot 
alcohol are as great as claimed provided that prohibition 
would be able to abolish them and that there arc not less 
drastic means which would accomplish the same result In 
discussing these three cpucstioos answers to which he con¬ 
siders essential for deciding tor or against prohibition, he 
disregards the reports from the United States since he finds 
that these contradict each other In the Scandinavian coun- 
tnes however smuggling and ilhat distilling proved stronger 
than the law This touches a pomt on which physicians mav 
expect to obtain fuller intormation from a teacher ot political 
sciences The problem ot the limits ot the states power was 
investigated theoretically b\ Humboldt and elucidated prac- 
ticalh bv Bismarck s two failures (the Kulturkampt 
against Catholics and the law against Socialists) although he 
was the strongest statesman of Europe and had the best 
governmental machine Prohibition of an evil is not identical 
with Us abolition The German Socialists have begun to 
work tor local option under the attractive title ot municipal 
self-govcrument Thev expect the women to vote for local 
prohibition so that a small fraction ot men would be suf¬ 
ficient to pass the measure Jastrovv concludes that this 
would necessitate the introduction ot separate voting tor 
men and women since a repeal ot the entranchisement of 
vvonien is undesirable As to the third condition lor the 
desirabilitv ot a prohibition law iiamelv the impossibility ot 
bringing about temperance in any other wav he believes that 
the prohibitionists underestimate the power ot education and 
ot improvement in living conditions just as much as they 
overestimate the power ot the state 

Spirochetes Resistant to Arsphenamine—Hoffmann and 
\rniuzzi inoculated rabbits with material ironi a patient with 
svpliilis resistant to arsphenamine The animals responded 
tironiptlv to arsphenainmc The resistance to arsphenamine 
was apparenth due to a peculianu in the reaction ot the 
patient V change in the b-ands used and the administration 
Ot large do us hnalh checked the disease 

. Regression of Malignant Tumora.-Casper reports recoverv 
from a sarcoma originating ni the svmphvsts pubis and infif- 
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tratiim the bladder and tfoin a .arcinoina 
Vlthouji tlie tumors were only P utly re-moved 
recovered Kadium treatment wa> used in one ol them but 
the autlior docs not believe that the recovery was due to it 
Sympathectomy in Leprosy—Osawa and Nojima report 
good results ironi sympaihectomv iii ulcers and neuralgias in 
the nervous torms ol Icprosv 
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53 92 12- (Jon 14) 1927 
S«olo„> and Pcctciii Trcvlmtiil II ''acli-- —p 92 
Colitis w /vrng.-!’ 9’ 

F.arl} Inliltration Tuberculi so of \prx 
h Kciletcr —p 97 

Crave Hysteria X Braochle —p 99 
t ot Inicrfcr^nictfy ^ StrccL p lOi 

Reinfection in bapcrimcnlal Svpbibs. R Xolbh-vas.- 
Goucr in \ibJesvinU t W Boih ami II MnJlcr - 
l*atho5cncits of Trypanosomiases K. Sdterru ?. 
lailurc of Tetvnui Antitovm in \mmalv 
Muliiile Sclerosis E. e,rn crlins —p. lOS. 

■syntlialin in Ambulatory Practice 

-nvna—p 110 u n 

Thcrajeutic Intra cnouv Inicclionv of \ irulent Tulicrcic Isacilli i 

Wichmann—p XIO - . , , 

•Roentgen Ray Examination of the EsopbsSUs S Scl crcsclicwsliy —P lit 
Plaster of Pans Ilcds H Richtir—p. Ill 

Reaction Limits of Syphilis Flocculation Tcvls. It I.chmann Facius— 
p 112 

Intestinal OriKiii and Tieatroent at \cnc Rosacea. I Rubntc—p 
Pliarmacothcrapy in Gynecology and Obstetrics E- Pribmni p 114 
istandardixalian of Syringes. P Wolff—p 116. 

I egal Significance of -Traumatic Xcurovts Knoll —-p It 

Surplus of 1 hyncions in DcnraarL. If Schoir p 119 

Pathogenesis of Trypanosomiases—Schern observed that 
trvpanosomes kept in blood cease to move alter a tune but 
are revived by addition ot ircsh serum or ot a liver extract 
Later mvesUgation showed that the active substance is 
sugar which is absent trom die liver in animals that died ot 
trypanosomiasis It seems that hvpoglycemia is a regular 
occurrence in trvpanosomiasis which mav explain some ot 
the symptoms (convulsions delirium hepatic coma) Thera¬ 
peutic experiments are being made 
Failure of Tetanus Antitoxin in Animals —W olff-Eisner 
lound with Jahr that normal horse serum does not modiiy 
the outcome ot tetanus intection in mice and rats They 
were however surprised to find that enormous doses ot anti¬ 
toxin given beiorc simultaneously or alter the intecHon had 
hardly anv effect They point out that this is at variance 
widi the unquestionable preventive value ot the serum in 
man It is significant that the body cells ot rats and mice 
have very littk power to bind tetanus toxin. It seems 
therctorc that the action ot antitoxin depends on the cellular 
activ itv or the organism 

Roentgen-Ray Eianunabon of the Esophagus—Schert- 
schevvsky lound that an inspiration made at the moment 
when the contrast substance reaches the cardia stops its 
further progress This gives the diagnostician more time 
for observation ot this part ot the esophagus than he would 
otherwise have 


Jahrbucli fur Kmderheilktmde, Berlia 

il5 1 126 (Jia.) 1927 

•Edema and Xephrosu K. Stoltc and H Knauer_p 1 

•Urobilin and Blood Transfusion. H Opitz and K. Choremts —p 
Experimental Rickets P Gyorgy and M Jenke —p 6S 
Sedimentatian Test, W S W ail —p 79 
Factors Influencing the Dick TesL J Paunz and E. Csoma 


22 


p 9s 


Edema and Nephrosis-Stoke and Knauer used Epsteins 
diet successtulli in treatment ot children with albuminuria 
and edema, but with approximately normal amounts of 
ar‘fhT pressure The edema as well 

rdmtsrrarn'T’meaT^"'^'* the 


ErobUm and Blood Transfusions—On,r-i, 
determined the urobihn content ot the stool 

granulomatosis) were, with rare exceptions, associated Lth 
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'ZTIm s„“‘“ -p'« 

Infectious Diseases H Ziemann —p 26 
uerraan Pharmacopeia J Pohl —p 38 


increased urobihn excretion Blood transfusion did not increase 
It except when there were indications that the blood was not 
retained Venesection decreased the urobilin elimination 
Injections of blood or plasma may not only increase the total 

amount o urobilin excreted, but may result in a relative Tumors of Frontal Lobes_Nonne’s nationt i a 

increase in t le amount of urobilin in the urine as compared m the forehead and had been trephined A tumor 

60) This would speak for a transitory distur- years later she became asocial and irritable laier on «nni, 
bance of hepatic function, due to the transfusion and inclined to foolish %kes There we^’ Jiofany 

compression of the brain—not even headaches, but a slight 
change was noticed in the cerebrospinal fluid obtained from 
the cisterna Antisyphilitic treatment did not improve her 
condition The mental changes alone were suggestive of a 
tumor affecting the frontal lobes A tumor was found, the 
size of a billiard ball, but the patient died as a result of 
the intervention 


Khnische Wochenschrift, Berlin 

6 49 96 (Jan 8) 1927 ' 

Neuroses P Schilder —p 49 

•Pituitary and Central Regulation of Gonads P Liehesiij —p 52 

L F Locb and H Petow —p 57 
S Loewe —p 59 
Strempel and G Armuzzi 


F Rohr and O Schultz 


R Priesel and 


S Lderer 


Factories 


Desensitization in Hay Fever 
•Emmenagogue Action of Ovarian Hormone 
Immunity m Experimental Recurrens R 
—p 62 

Activation of Food uith Ultraviolet Rays 
—p 64 

•Danger of Insulin Hypoglycemia in Children 
R Wagner —p 65 
Wassermann Reaction of Breast Milk H G Rottmann and H Franken 
—P 66 

Prevention of Tuberculosis F Hamburger—p 68 
Reply B Lange —p 68 

“Tissue Respiration in Vivo ” R H Kahn —p 69 
Reply E Meyer and A Reinhold —p 70 
Vaccine and Herpes S Zurukzoglu —p 70 
Effect on Blood Sugar of Vegetable Extract by Mouth 
-p 72 

Glycosuria from Insulin P Hccht and P Bonem —p 72 
Incarcerated Hernia of the Lung Koennecke —p 73 
Fixed Drug Exanthemas O Naegeli —p 73 
Hygiene and Roentgen Ray Examinations in Bronze 
E Kruger and E Saupe —p 77 
Standardization of Dressings A Lohmann —p 94 

Pituitary and Central Regulation of Gonads —Liebesny 
found in the majority of patients with primary insufficiency 
of sex glands low basal metabolic rates with increased 
specific dynamic action of proteins These metabolic rates 
approached the normal figures in patients in whom treatment 
(Doppler’s chemical “sympathectomy” or diathermy of testes) 
was successful Diathermy of the pituitary region proved 
useful in some of the patients with livpofunction of the gonads, 
in whom the specific dynamic action was low It is possible 
that the brain centers play a greater role than the pituitary 
in these cases 

Emmenagogue Action of the Ovarian Hormone—Loewe 
points out that the ovarian hormone promotes only the build¬ 
ing up of endometrium Menstruation, which is the destruc¬ 
tive phase, is due to cessation of this influence Therefore the 
therapeutic administration of the hormone should be inter¬ 
rupted periodically to obtain an emmenagogue effect Some 
cases of amenorrhea might be due perhaps to overproduction 
or overdosage of the hormone—rather than to its absence 
The commercial preparations contain too little hormone to 
be active in castrated women About 2,000 mouse units 
would have to be injected daily to obtain an effect In 
mere hypofunction of the ovaries, smaller doses (perhaps 
100 units) might help 

Danger of Insulin Hypoglycemia in Children—Priesel and 
Wagner believe that death from hypoglycemia in a diabetic 
child might be prevented if a large dose of dextrose were 
injected immediately on the appearance of threatening symp¬ 
toms for instance, at least 20 cc of a 33 per cent solution, 
intravenously If considerable improvement does not take 
place instantaneously, they inject from 100 to 200 cc of a 
10 per cent solution beneath the skin When the patient 
regains consciousness, he should be given fruit or bread 

Medizmisclie Khmk, Berlin 

23 1-40 (Jan 7) 1927 

•Tumors of Frontal Lobes M Nonne —p 1 
•Origin of Hypemcphroid Kidney Tumors L Pick —p 2 
•Metabolic Disturbances After Encephalitis H Holzer and O 


Klein. 


-p 8 


W Gilbert—p 11 


Concave Versus Convex Glasses in Myopia 

Anacidity G Holler—p 13 „ ie 

•Paravertebral Injections and Kidney Fun^ion K Lion-p IS 

■ Sanocrysin” in burgical Tuberculosis P Cokkalis —p 17 


Origin of Hypernephroid Kidney Tumors —Pick reports the 
case of a tumor of the kidney with a central part contain¬ 
ing ganglion cells and with a typical hypernephroid corte-x. 
It can be explained only by neoplastic development of aber¬ 
rant suprarenal tissue This is another point in favor of 
the theory that the Grawitz tumors not only resemble the 
suprarenals in structure but actually are of suprarenal origin 
Metabolic Disturbances After Encephalitis—Holzer and 
Klein observed various disturbances of metabolism in a boy, 
aged 19, with slight parkinsonism The basal respiratory^ 
metabolism was about 22 per cent below normal, the carbo¬ 
hydrate tolerance was increased, there were periods of 
oliguria and edema which were almost independent of water 
and thyroidin intake Lymphocytosis was pronounced A 
marked leukopenia followed the administration of 200 Gm 
of milk 

Paravertebral Injections and Kidney Function.—Lion 
found increased peristalsis of the ureters and diuresis after 
paravertebral injections (eleventh dorsal, less in case of the 
twelfth dorsal and first lumbar segment) The injection 
relieves renal colic, and may act well in pyelitis, especially if 
associated with small calculi He did not get any results in 
nephritic anuria 

Mxinchener medizmische Wochensclmft, Municli 

7-1 1-48 (Jan 7) 1927 

Fundamentals of Internal Medicine W H Veil —p 1 
Blood Groups H Sachs —p 4 

Hypertension in Young Persons O Moog and K Voit —p 9 
Stenosmg Tendovaginitis on the Styloid Process of the Radius 
O Winterstem—p 12 

Level of Fluid m Hydropneuraothorax A Genersich—p 17 
•Tonus of Heart Muscle. J S Schwarzmanu—p 19 
Fixation of the Cervix of the Uterus R Popken —p 19 
Colloids m the Analysis of Sediments and Diagnosis of Leiikorrhea. 

A Marchionmi —p 21 

Treatment of Vagmi Leukorrhea W Schmitt —p 22 
Reaction of Vaginal Secretion and Gonorrhea W Leipold —p 25 
The Grebe Martius lommeter H von Hecker —p 26 
Serotherapy of Scarlet Fever A \V Krause —p 27 
New Apparatus for Examination of Cerebrospinal Fluid 
and R Weiss —p 27 

Diabetes and Life Insurance. F Umber and M Rosenberg—p 
Assistants’ Associations F Bauer—p 31 

Tonus of Heart Muscle—Schwarzmann auscultates the 
heart while asking the patient to pull with both hands on a 
rubber hose In healthy subjects and in patients with hyper¬ 
trophy of the left ventricle, the heart rate increases only a 
little and the sounds may be stronger as long as the tonus o 
the heart seems to be good When the tonus of the war 
muscle is weak, the heart rate is accelerated and the ^ 
become dull The second sound almost disappears ui i 
first The results of the Valsaha experiment differ tro 
these 

Virchows Archiv fur path Anat und Physiol, Berlin 

263 565 857 (Dec 10) 1926 _ 

Three Cases of Congenital Anomalies of the Hand M Apfelth er 

P S65 cyJ 

C loma of the Infundibular Region C Hausmann “P 
Unusual Proliferations of Bronchial Epithelium and Bronclue 

MoyphSm'^'eaf'on of the Thymus to the Introduction of a Forc.ga 
Body V Witusclunski —p 593 
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—p m ,, , , 

Ptfptr LKcr »i the Vj ^ mdi ot ilic* C iH O i 

—p. 61o 

Thromlx^'iis oC RenM \ cin-^ K Schroder i> 

bclcrosu of CoroJurj \iicrN K Uork — 1 > 6 l 

Pathogenesis and htuiot,j ot Pblchost-Icro is 
\granuloc>tosif II Ualt^cr p Ohl 

»EnuUcatto« of \ornddast5 T b 5 >ssojcv. ^P 6y<‘ nmn 

Acute Uukanemn muU Increased Extra Medi.lbrv PWl horn at on 
G Vrtfiiann anti \ KrasnoiX)! Wi —'P 697 ^ 

Ltpoiils of the Fallopian Tube H E. Schej^er p 
Endoractnnsu R de Joischu dc Jong ~l> <03 i i \ 

^Phccntal Transmission ot Limphagranuloma, \ I nc cl and \ W mVcl 

baucr —p 7-19 ^ u i 

Reactive Changes m the Pone -Marrots in ''rpi.c Di n cs K I 

An<elnuno—p. 76o , >t> » i 

Miilurle P-ammona f ranulc^ m Omenlum ‘-c- ‘■i ''nil Tube'' m \ttnmil 
Pelvic Peritonitis R Cordua.—p 7bJ i- ,, 7 

Biliarj Cirrliosis and Other Forms of Hepaln rirrhosi- S 'I /Hi.tn 
_p 791 

llistopathologv of Herpes Simplex E Lau li an I F Krrek 
Histologj of Saponin PoisoninR \ Kollfri and P Kcirk 

Enucleation of Nornioblasts Under Pathologic Conditions 
—S\ssojt-\\ studied tin. hcniopoKtic organs, principallj the 
bone marrow ot rabbits tliat had been given cholcstcro!, dis- 
soUed in sunflower oil or that were poisoned with pjrogallic 
acid or a mixture ot toluvlendiamine and pjndin A marked 
erithroblastic reaction occurred witli a large number of 
normoblasts besides various transition states between hemo- 
c>tob!asts and crvthrocvtes and between basophilic and 
poljchromatoplulir ervthrohlasts The normoblasts were 
present in the spleen and suprarcnals but principallj in the 
bone marrow Thev presented nuclear changes characterized 
bv degeneration pvknosis division into single chromatinic 
bodies karvolvsis complete dissolution and ftnallj emigration 
of the nucleus either en masse or in fragments Elxamination 
of human bone marrow immediatelv alter death in ten cases 
ot gas gangrene twentv cases of acute nitectious di.easc and 
five cases of anemia confirmed the results 01 the experimental 
investigations Enucleation ot normoblasts under patliologic 
condit ons is affected either b\ karvoivsts or bv emigration. 

Placental Transmission of LjTnphogranuloma — Priesel 
and \\ inkelbauer s patient a woman aged 31 presented pain¬ 
less tumors on the right side of the lace in the right sub- 
clavicular region in the abdominal wall ot the epigastric 
region and in the right inguinal region On examination 01 the 
blood a slight leukucvtosis without anemia was lound The 
abdominal tumor was removed and histologic examination 
revealed Ijmphogranuloma The temperature of the patient 
remained high during the time she was m the hospital and 
she died shortlv alter discharge A few weeks earlier she 
had been delivered of a girl who in the third month of life 
developed a sott tumor over the leit eyebrow and inguinal 
hernia on the lett side containing a hard tumor the size ot 
a hazel-nut The abdomen was distended and there was 
moderate bronchitis The child died at tour and one-half 
months of age presenting tvpical lymphogranuloma The 
postmortem examination showed extended infiltration of the 
skeleton partly periosteal partly central with destruction of 
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Vcratnim Poisoning—The judge insisted tlut pot onmg bv 
sirjchiiiiie Ind been attempted, but Ipiei) loiiml veratrum 
This vvts confirmed hler bv the confession ot the guilty 
woman—wiio had clnirvojintlv predicted two deatiis m her 
lamity Onlv the net tliai three people drank die coffee 
intended for one prevented death The symptoms were nausea, 
vomiting and contraction ot tlie fingers 

Saponin Hemoljfsis —Kofler and L.iz.ir lound that different 
sapomns acted diiTereiitlj on samples of blood from various 
species For instance, saponinum purisstmum dissolves 
human corpuscles better than sheep corpuscles, while hclle- 
borein acts in the opposite manner 
Treatment of Hemophilia—Trauner found that thorough 
lavage of the colon mav stop dangerous hemorrliages after 
extraction ot teeth in bleeders 
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litotxl Proteins ami \niigcnic and Nonantigcnic hubstAnccj P Wfcbcls. 
“p 21 j7 

Thermoregulation and Fat Mctabolksni. \\ Uaab—317 
\ction oi ThyronI Incrclion E Hcrzfcld —p 
•induence of Protein Bodies cn the Cells »n the Peritoneal FIujcL 31 
liiracbfcld and A Ifittmair W els—p 3S2 
Non«»r<^inc Cutaneous H>pcrscnsitivcncs5 m Tuberculosis. K. IIa;o$ and 
\ Koran>i—p 3S9 

Intcffcreomctnc Diagnosis of Pregnancy K Hcllmuih —p 395 
Mrt.han»saj of the Secretory Process F Brickcr —p All 
Meubohsm and Blcod Changes After Nephrectomy K. Beckmann ct Jl 
—P A2Q 

Meebamsm of Origination of Pam m the Lucr M M Gubcrgritz ct a1 
—p -431 

•\anaUons >a Ba-^al Metabobsm. A Bomstem and il Volkcr*—p 4a9 
Inilucnce of Narcotics on Basal Mcuibclism \ Bernstem and K 3folnu 
— P A51 

The Function of the CalJbladder H Kalk and \V Schondubc—p 46! 
\anations m the Disinbuiion of Leukocytes in the Blood Streattu E 
W oUheim,—p ASA 

Induence of the Splenic Ifcrmone on Er>lhroc>tea, D F Olctmew — 
p 313 

Water Mctabolutn K ColIwilicT Mcicr and R Rabl -—p 525 
Streptococcus Infection and the Reticulo Endothelial System N Louros 
and H E Scheyer—p 5A8 

The Fermentative Mechanism of Insulin Resistance. F Rosenthal and 
R. Bchrcndt —p 562 

Basal Metabolism and Body Surface E Hclmrctch.—p 573 

Anatomic Changes m the Brams of Sypbibtic Rabbits. S Bergd_p 587 

Anaphylaxis and Roentgen Irradiation. K Haj6i—-p 597 

Influence of Antigenic and Nonantigemc Substances on 
the Protein Bodies in the Blood.—In fitteen persons, some 
healthy and some sick, Wichels studied changes in the 
albumtn-globulin ratio in the blood alter parenteral admin¬ 
istration of the subjects own erythrocytes, ot nonantigemc 
crvstalloid stimulation substances (10 per cent sodium 


chloride), of antigenic substances (typhoid vaccine and 
the bones, especialh of the skull and tace The liver was diphtheria antiserum) and alter alternating injections oi 

invaded by periportal and retroperitoneal hmph nodes there ant'gemc and nonantigemc substances The allergic organism 

were neoplastic infiltrations in the thymus and the right ovary responded to such stimulus bv displacement of the protein 

and nodes of typical granulation tissue in the omentum and fractions in the blood serum toward the side ot more coarse 

peritoneum. HistologicalK all these infiltrations were of the dispersion the anergic organism in the opposite way It 
same nature The respiratory and gastro-mtestinal tracts immaterial whether an antigenic or a nonantigemc sub- 

and the spleen were normal This is the first evidence that stance was used lor the first injection In allergic individuals 
lymphogranuloma can be transmitted from man to man or. in ^ second injection given irom eight to ten days alter the first 
special cases through the placenta from mother to child. produced globulinemia, whether the stimulus was antmemr 

nonantigemc In the anergic organism the nature of the 
substance first injected determined the later reacLn It 
this were a nonantigemc substance, the second imertinn 

if ris, '"" 

It the first stimulus applied was ot antigenic nature tL,. 

STroS'r. fro,' 

antigenic or nonantigemc The resiRem^o h^^’ 

Ssitimmn' Aotr serunf to'X" 

injection 0^10 1 responds with albummemia to 

. anergic, can receive serum treatment without 
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History of Treaiment of Syphilts, \\ Kcr! —p 1 Ctd- 
Ectopic Pregnancy at Full Term. H EyTiier —p a 
Bevdopmeut of Fatty Tissue in the Visceral Pleura. G 
—p 3 

•Veratrum Poisotu-ng C Ipsen.—p 10 
Backache in Women. F Kermauner ~p 13 
•Saponin Hemolysis* L Kofler and Z Laiiir —p 16 

Murder and Summation of Psychosis F Reuter_p IS 

Choroidal Ncurocclc, M Salamarm—p 20 
By EiTccu of Sal\c* Lied Around the E\c R becfdder- 
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danger If, on tlie other hand, globulinemia occurs and 
serum has been previously injected, precautions have to be 
taken m the use of the same kind of serum 

Thermoregulation and Fat Metabolism—In a previous 
paper Raab reported that administration of extracts of the 
intermediary lobe of the pituitary gland produced a marked 
decrease of blood fat, winch persisted for several hours 
Continuing the experiment on dogs, he found that pre- 
liminar> administration of substances which paralyze the 
heat center, such as antipyrin, acetylsalicylic acid and amido- 
p>rin completely abolished the effect of solution of pituitarx 
(pituitrin) on the blood fat The decrease in temperature 
produced by the antipyretics was not influenced by solution 
of pituitary Quinine, which has a peripheral action, slightK 
diminished the effect of solution of pituitary in some of the 
experiments, but not in others, it also produced a decrease 
m temperature Heat center puncture produced a more or 
less pronounced decrease in the blood fat during the persis¬ 
tence of hjperthermia The author concludes that one or 
the functions of the heat center situated in the tuber cinereiim 
IS to stimulate intrahepatic combustion of fat, and that the 
tonus of this tuiiction is regulated by the secretion of the 
iiitermediarj lobe ot the pituitarj 
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abolished One cubic centimeter of fresh pus destroved 
the effect of 500 units of insulin in fifteen minutes tL 
mixed insulm with pus that had been boiled and that in it 
original condition, destroyed the effect of 500 units of’insulin 
111 fifteen minutes, and kept the mixture at 56 C for twenu 
our hours the action of the insulin on the blood sugar uai 
not affected Leukocytes of rabbit blood produced the effect 
considerably more slowly than did human pus, perhaps because 
the amount of proteolytic cell ferments present in the leuko¬ 
cytes of rabbit blood IS smaller Addition of 5 cc of actnc 
human serum to 1 cc of pus, diluted one to ten, did not 
inhibit the power of the leukocytes to destroy insulin It is 
possible that leukocytic ferments participate in the produc 
tion of the insulin resistance of the diabetic organism, espe 
cially in suppurative infection Digestion of insulin with 
suspensions of the liver, spleen and kidney also abolished its 
influence on blood sugar Proteolytic cell ferments, which 
are liberated and participate m increased cell destruction, 
possess the property of destroying insulm, like the protco 
Ijtic ferments in the digestive canal 

Zeitschnft f d ges Neurologic u. Psychiatne, Berlin 
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Influence of Proteins on the Cells in the Peritoneal 
Fluid—Hirschlcld and Hittmair-Wcls produced a neutro¬ 
philic leukocjtosis in rabbits and rats by intramuscular 
injection ot milk The injection was followed by marked 
changes in the cellular composition of the peritoneal fluid 
Neutrophilic or eosinophilic leukoc>tosis occurred or there 
was a simultaneous increase m both types of cells The 
authors do not offer an explanation of the phenomenon 

Variations in Basal Metabolism—Bornsteni and Volker 
studied the respiratory metabolism m a large number ot 
persons, some healthy and some sick They noted daily 
rhythmic variations in metabolism, which occurred iiide- 
pendentl) ot sleep and of movement 

Influence of Narcotics on Normal and Pathologically 
Increased Metabolism.—In experiments on healthy persons 
and patients suffering from exophthalmic goiter, obesitj, 
thjrotoxicosis etc, Bornstein and Holm found that chloral 
lowered the basal metabolism The higher the metabolism, 
the greater was the decrease Arsenic compounds, bromides 
and morphine produced similar changes The increase in the 
basal metabolism in se\ere exophthalmic goiter is dependent 
partly on increased oxidation energy of the cell, partlj on 
increase in muscle tension and m reflex and psychic excita- 
bilitj 

Changes in the Distribution of Leukocytes in the Blood 
Stream—Wollheim administered from 100 to 200 cc of milk 
to normal dogs and cats He noted an increase of potassimii 
in blood from the liver and an alimentary leukocytosis in the 
peripheral blood Under similar conditions bilaterally vag- 
otomized animals presented an increase in calcium and an 
alimentary leukopenia Injection of small amounts of potas¬ 
sium chloride into the portal vein was followed by increase of 
leukocjtes in the peripheral blood and decrease of leukocytes 
in the blood of the liver Injection of calcium chloride into 
the portal vein produced, inversely, increase of leukocytes 
in the blood ot the liver and decrease in the peripheral blood 
Injection ot potassium or calcium chloride into the duodenum 
in the human being produced the same effect as injections 
into the portal vein in animals 

Effect of the Splenic Hormone on Erythrocytes and 
Erythropoiesis —Okunew studied the effect of splenic extracts 
obtained from cats on the blood of five healthy persons and 
six patients In normal and pathologic conditions the 
splenic hormone effected an increase in the resistance of 
erythrocytes to hypotonic salt solutions Decrease of 
osmotic resistance of erythrocytes shows that the spleen has 
lost Its specific influence on the blood This might be useful 
as one of the indications for splenectomy 

The Fermentative Mechanism of Insulin Resistance—In 
experiments on tasting rabbits, Rosenthal and Behrendt 
found that when tresh pus was mixed with insulm and 
injected subcutaneously, the influence of the insulin was 


Familial Constituhon in Dementia Praeco\ A tiuttcr—p 325 
'Epinephrine in Diagnosis of Late Sjphilis O Muck —p 351 
Apoplexy of the Brain in a Malaria Patient B Mankou-ski and P 
Bereschansky—p 361 

A Typical Radicular Symptom in Compression Fracture of a Lumbar 
Vertebra H Pette—p 371 

'Disposition to Chronic Alcoholism F G Stockerl.—p 379 
Psj chobiology of Marriage of Drunkards 0 Kant—p 401 
Standardization of the Mastic Reaction \V Schmitt—p 411 
Frambesia, Syphilis and Paralysis F Jahnel and J Lange—p 415 
Schizophrenic P3>choses m Epidemic Encephalitis H Burger and W 
Ma>er Gross—p 438 

Epinephrine in Diagnosis of Late Syphilis—Muck irritated 
the mucous membranes of the nose with a sound dipped in a 
1 1,000 solution of epinephrine The normal reaction in 
healthy persons was a vasomotor reflex, characterized by 
hyperemia of the mucous membrane, which disappeared in 
from one to fifteen minutes In migraine, epilepsy, certain 
cases of pregnancy with hypertonia, brain injury and 
syphilis, white lines appeared on the mucous membranes, 
caused by excitability of the sympathetic nerves of the brain 
vessels In 150 cases of late syphilis under treatment, 86 
per cent presented distinct white lines In only 41 per cent 
was the Wassermann reaction positive 

Disposition to Chronic Alcoholism —Excluding epileptics 
and the insane, Stockert noted m alcoholics every transition 
state between debilitated and neurotic and normal persons 
He differentiates between social drinkers and drunkards 
The drunkards are again separated into two different groups 
The first group is composed of debilitated, indifferent and 
coarse persons, who drink because it is the easiest way to 
obtain pleasure and abolish sensations of depression They 
do not have any scruples about drinking and do not see any 
reason to stop The second group consists ot psychopatlix 
who fight against their desire for alcohol, but are unable o 
stop drinking after the first glass They are 
depressed and sensitive persons, who are able to adjust tiei 
selves to their surroundings only vvlien in an intoxica c 
condition 


Zentralblatt fur Gynakologie, Leipzig 
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Fnedlander 3 Bacillus in Gynecol^ogic Diseases H ^ 
rhe Man’s Saddle vs the Side Saddle for Women ^ 

Vaccine Infection of the Vulva R Joachimovits-P 3l9i 
Angioma of the Placenta H O Neumann-p 3194 ^ ^ 

Preatment of Postpartum Hemorrhage from Kctaiiied Bio 

M^hod o/Hemostasis in Gynecologic Operations K. Logotliclopul 
ConduaM the Third Stage of Labor J W’crbolT-P V04 ^ 

Friedlander’3 Bacillus in 

62, suffered fro™ k'l^’^VrYedllSs i 

btained from the lesions She had had sccrctiun 

2 ars and the same bacillus was found m the nasal 
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Schoer behLVto tliat tlK guntal uitcctiou took place b% «av oi 
the anus, troni micro organisms swallowed m 
Tollowing dilatation oi the ccr\i\ in the course o diabiiostic 
proccdurL there occurred a miNed 
Leptoeoce, ^de-monstrated m the eagmal 

dare up ot the mtlammaton process and perforatum ot tile 
peosalpin-v tollowed b\ pentomtis and death 

Shall Women Ride Aetnde’’—Heini disagreeing with 
Wugels recent e\pression oi opinion sees no harm m the 
Use ot the mans saddle In women 

J’ll iJU (D« 13) 
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The Occipitosscral Poiitioie 11 O Nciiirunn 
Fetal Oiphtheria 'f TraUi,ott — le 

Rectal Examination During Labor O Falilhusch p 

Fatal Hemorrhage m M.oriion V ‘^chneider—P 3.64 . 

Rdationx Beuveeo the Color of the Ita.r and ttensinialioti and 1 arli.ri 

lion, H ScMoner —p 32o3 m 

Eocapjubted tscaru Remnantj Simulaling Suhserous Lteniic Mjonu 

Hcndnocle.—p* j2'*4 

lartic \cid m the Blood m Ptegnanej \ l,r«ser —p 3. 3 
Coloritnelnc Delcntunalson of Lacuc tcad ra the Blood B ifcndel 
p 3279 

Fetal Diphtheria—This case Traugott helieits to be the 
first reported m the literature in which diphtheria was trans¬ 
mitted from the mother to the child in utero A woman three 
months pregnant was taken ill with sjmptoms ot diphtheria 
and diphtheria bacilli were found in swabbings ot the throat 
Two daes after the onset she was gnen an injection of 
serum to which she responded bj prompt recoicn A second 
examination tor diphtheria bacilli in the throat six dais 
from the onset was negatiie Fne dais later howeier 
there was a slight nse in temperature and alter another six 
da>s the patient had a chill and her temperature rose to 40 C 
About thirti hours later she was deliecred ot a newlj dead 
embrjo The mother recovered At necropsi on the embrjo 
numerous bacilli resembling diphtheria bacilli m shape dis¬ 
position and staining qualities were found in the peritoneal 
exudate Owing to an accident cultures were not made. 
Culture of the blood ot the umbilical cord proved negative 
The liver was enlarged and on its surtace were numerous 
vellowish specks which proved to be nests of bacilli resem¬ 
bling diphtheru baalli The placenta was normal apart irom 
hemorrhagic mtarction Traugott does not believe that the 
bacilli passed through the chorion which was healthj and 
uninjured. He thinks it more probable that thej made their 
waj from the mothers blood into the intervillous space where 
the> multiplied as on a culture medium The placenta became 
partiallj detached either b> the direct action of the bacteria 
or from the uterine contractions set up b> the mother s illness 
Through the chorionic vessels thus opened the bacilli arrived 
m the umbilical vein and were for the most part deposited 
m the liver Their multiplication here resulted in peritonitis 
and death of the embrvo The labor contractions occasioned 
bv the death ot the embr>o pressed the bacilli out of the 
mtravillous space back into the circulation of the mother 
resulting m a chill and fever but iq no further development 
ot the infection because ot her recent immunization 

The Importance of the Color of the Hair m the Woman’a 
Constitution—Aschner has pointed out the great importance 
of the color of the skin and hair m the stud> of constitution, 
but up to now httle has been done in this field of research 
Schlosser’s investigations of the relation of the color of the 
hair to menstruation weak labor pains and the third stage 
01 labor were made on 577 women at the end of pregnancj 
Both irregular menstruation and menorrhagia were lound to 
he most frequent in the red-blonds least frequent m the black 
haired Among the women with weak labor pains the red- 
blonds again occupied the first place The duration ot the 
third stage of labor was over an hour m fitteen women 
(26 per cent) Here again the red-blonds stand first (13 6 
per cent) the black haired come next (5 6 per cent) the 
bTOwn haired and the dark and light blonds are bracketed 
(2.3 per cent) Fne and three-tenths per cent ot the black 
and brown haired women lost less than 50 cc. ot blood in 


hv 5 7 iicr cent oi the hi ick or brown Inired or dark blond 

I:',,.;:,,' mS; .in,. io,«. c.i..., i.. 

The order ot freqiieiicv lure Is llie same is jUst given, except 
tint the black haired ire not represented 

Zentralblatt fur mnere Dledizin, Leipzig 

IS 39 104 (Jan 22) 1927 

Le piralnry \tcchan.Mii m I'ncnniulborax G 1 icncrmcoter —p of 

Respiratory Mechanism m pneumothorax—Liebcrmcister 
lound that the respirator) vital capacitv in tuberculous 
Jiatieiits depends oil the extent Ot the plcur d adhesions and ot 
the disease foci The insufiiatioii ot nr in pneumothorax treat¬ 
ment lowered the Vital cajiacit) about 200 cc less than would 
be expected trom the volume oi air (600 to 1,000 cc ) msuf- 
tlated 


Nederlandsch Maandschr v Geneeskunde, Leyden 

1*, tO 60S (Doc > W26 

Report of I 247 Uch^cria. H K Ftlmcr —p (KW , „ , „ 
•Oi.lribulion oi Fat lnitcte.1 tnlo lie BJood Stream I. J Ul«c— 
P 644 

Beniidin Kesction m Disenosn of Cancer iit llic Stomach or Imcsnnrx. 
D E. Scboulen —p 6a I 

Distribution of Fat Injected into the Blood Stream.—Del 
Baere injected an uiisaturated tat compound cotuainmg about 
50 per cent ot chemically bound iodine m gum arahic emul¬ 
sions into the ears ot rabbits The particles in suspension 
Were of the size 01 normal chroniocjtes Tell minutes aitf 
mjcclion oi 2 cc of emulsion corresponding to 82 mg ot 
iodine the animals were bled to deatli The blood was col¬ 
lected the organs were dissolved m potassium Indroxide 
and the iodine content was estimated \bout 50 per cent of 
the injected tat was lound m the blood lungs liver spleen 
kidnejs and muscles about 50 per cent 01 this was m the 
lungs and about 3 per cent in the blood The smallest amounts 
were lound in the muscles Preparations oi different organs 
lor microscopic investigation stained with sudaii III and 
hematoxylin showed that a large percentage ot the fat had 
penetrated through the capillarv membranes and was deposited 
in the cells The distribution of the injected tat in the 
different organs corresponded to the distribution ot tubercles 
in miliary tuberculosis 

The Benzidin Reaction and Diagnosis of Cancer of Stomach 
and Intestine—Schouten presents seven cases oi gastric and 
intestinal tumors in which the benzidm reaction tor blood 
in the feces was always negative although positive reactions 
were obtained for hemochromogen or hematoporphvnn by 
spectroscopic examinations He emphasizes the diagnostic 
value ot examination lor hematoporphvnn tor the interpreta¬ 
tion ot existing clinical symptoms in case the outcome ot the 
benzidm reaction is negative Hemoglobin is orten decom¬ 
posed to hematoporphynn which does not contain iron and 
consequenllv does not react with benzidm The author advo¬ 
cates the use ot Snapper s method lor spectroscopic examina¬ 
tion ol the leces lor blood The intestinal canal is cleaned out 
with laxatives constipation is induced the patient is kept tor 
a few davs on a chlorophvl-tree diet and lorbidden to brush 
his teeth A piece ot leces the size ot a chestnut is taken 
from the center ot a portion to avoid possible blood trom 
hemorrhoids or fissures The sample is ground m a mortar 
with acetone extracted until the acetone extract becomes 
colorless and filtered. The feces are now reextracted with 
a mixture ot glacial acetic acid and ethyl acetate ,n the pro¬ 
portion of 1 to 3 and fi tered The extract is divided into nvo 
equal portions and used lor spectroscopic examinations One- 

suipnme are added to the first portion Ammonium sulnhidc 

negate 'Secondhemorhrotojrn'react.ons S 

fo-- examination tor 
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acid hematin, i£ this is present The other layer is used for 
spectroscopic examination for hematoporphyrin The porphy- 
rin spectrum is characterized by a thin adsorption band at 
from 605 to 595 millimicrons, between the red and yellow, and 
a broad band at from 565 to 550 millimicrons, between the 
yellow and green 

Nederlandscli Tijdschnft v Geneeskimde, Amsterdam 

ri 53S668 (Jan 29) 1927 
*' Synthalin ” J J de Jong —p S41 

The Conception of Regression m Psychiatry H C Jelgersnia —p 551 
Heredity and Eugenics G P Frets —p 556 

Icterohemorrhagic Spiroclietosis P C Oeyndert, Jr_p 562 

Idiosyncrasy to hlercury E Hddesheim—p 567 
Recent Work m Psychology J L Dobberke —p 569 

Synthalin Frank, hTothmann and Wagner have recently 
described a synthetic substitute for insulin Studying the 
blood sugar effect of aminobuthylenguamdin, ammopenthyl- 
rnguanidme and ammohexylenguamdine, they found that 
lengthening the methylene chain in the molecules of guan¬ 
idine compounds increased the hjpoglycemic effect of the 
substances and decreased the toxic effect In this way they 
prepared a compound witli somewhat slower but more lasting 
action than insulin, which they call “synthahn ” De Jong 
studied the properties of the preparation on two diabetic 
patients, aged 70 and 61 Peroral administration of “syn- 
tlialin” decreased the glycosuria, in proportion to the amount 
administered, the decrease was 0 40 and 0 55 Gm of dextrose 
respectively per milligram of “synthalin ” The blood sugar 
showed also a regular decrease The preparation had a 
cumulative effect which lasted for twenty-four hours, and 
which was first noticeable a few hours after the administration 
It cannot, therefore, be used in diabetic coma, where a rapid 
decrease of the blood sugar is desired It is ^specially useful 
m treatment of patients with a high insulin resistance The 
great advantage of “synthalin” is that it can be administered 
perorally 

Acta Medica Scandinavica, Stockholm 

65 209 389 (Jan 26) 1927 

*Acid Base Metabolism K Enksen et al —p 209 In English 
Distribution of Blood Sugar R Ege and K M Hansen —p 279 In 
English 

Bronchography in Tuberculosis C Grill —p 300 

Scarlet Fever Epidemic S Hesser —p 324 

^Ubuminuria in Chronic Nephritis J Frandsen —p 341 

Polyarthntis and TousilliOs O Holsti —p 352 In English 

Focal Lesions in the Medulla A Gronberg —p 362 

Pathology of Healed Pulmonary Tuberculosis A F Lindblom —p 374 

Acid-Base Metabolism—Enksen, Levinsen and Warburg 
conclude from their theoretical and practical investigations 
tliat the syndrome of “dysregulation of ammonia” as sug¬ 
gested by Hasselbalch and made still less exact by Bisgaard 
and N^rvig, is neither specific for epilepsy and similar con¬ 
ditions nor constant in them Insufficient function of the 
respiratory center is probably a frequent cause of dysregula- 
tion (variations in the relation between the ammonia-nitro- 
gen ratio and the pn of the urine) The whole theory ot 
this relation is incorrect 

Fmska Lakaresallskapets Handhngar, Helsingsfors 

68 1061 1148 (Dec ) 1926 
Treatment of Diabetes K Petren —p 1061 

Gastrocolic Fistula from the Radiologic Point o( View G Jans-on— 
p 1077 

Otitic Brain Abscess A af Forselles—p 1094 

Motor Branches of the Rami Antenores of the Cervical Nerves G 
Hjelmnian—p 1126 
Icterus Catarrhalis J Borg —p 1136 

69 1 94 (Jan ) 1927 

'I'ematogenous Actinomycosis of the Tibia A Kroguis—p 1 
*A Case of So Called Lime Gout M Fock —p 12 
Mechanical Intestinal Occlusions T Eklund —p 24 
Tubal Fibromyoraa J Mejer—p 43 

Dietetics and Treatment of Cancer G von Wendt—p 49 

Hematogenous Actinomycosis of Tibia—Krogius reports 
the case of a woman, aged 29, whose symptoms were pain and 
swelling of the left knee, chill and rise m temperature Three 


months earlier she had injured her knee and some time before 
that had had a premolar extracted The lungs were normal 
and the urine did not contain sugar or albumin Serous 
fluid obtained from the left knee by puncture did not contain 
bacteria Roentgenologic examinations revealed regional 
destruction of the tibial metaphysis The condition \\as 

diagnosed as chronic osteomyelitis At operation the 

periosteum was found to be slightly thickened, but a sub¬ 
periosteal abscess uas not discovered Removal of a thick 
layer of bone revealed an accumulation of yellowish gray 
pus with an unpleasant odor The softened bone was removed 
and the cavity was enlarged as far as the bone marrow, which 
was of normal appearance The temperature of the patient 
remained between 39 and 40 C after the operation Secretion 
of evil smelling pus from the fistula continued and swelling 
set m, which extended to the lower part of the thigh 
abscess of the leg was opened and, later, large amounts of 
pus were removed from the thigh The general condition 
remained unchanged About three months after the onset of 
the first symptoms, actmomyces were found m the pus from 
one of the fistulas It was not possible to explain how the 
infection had entered the body The lungs, the oral cavity 
neck and abdomen did not suggest any primary actinomycetic 
foci The patient was treated with roentgen-ray irradiations 
and potassium iodide Abrasion of the fistulas showed that 
the process had not spread further into the tibial metaphysis 
or bone marrow but had destroyed subcutaneous tissue and 
muscles She died shortly after a repeated abrasion of the 
fistulas, about one year after the onset of the first symptoms 
The fatal ending of the disease was not so much the direct 
result of the actinomymosis of the bone as of the secondary 
infection of the soft parts of the leg 


A Case of So-Called Lime Gout—Fock’s patient, a woman 
aged 44, bad been suffering for ten years from hard deposits 
under the skin, severe pain in the joints, diarrliea and head¬ 
ache Bv scratching the skin the patient was able to remove 
a grayish white substance, which solidified in the air A 
psychic trauma m 1918 was followed by contracture of the 
hands and the patient's child, 10 months old, who was still 
being suckled, died m convulsions two weeks later The 
deposits under the skin were found on the fingers, toes and 
arms Their appearance was preceded by attacks of pain and 
local swellings The condition of the patient remained 
unchanged during one year of hospital residence Examina¬ 
tion of some of the material removed from the right arm 
showed its composition to be 57 per cent tncalcium phos 
phate, 17 per cent calcium carbonate and 23 per cent organic 
constituents The periosteum and the bone itself did not show 
any pathologic changes 


XJgesknft for Lseger, Copenhagen 

89 39 72 (Jan 20) 3927 

•Treatment of Edema P Iiersen—p 43 
Injection Treatment of Varicose Veins V Mei^cn —p 4/ 
Technic in Treatment of Vapeose Veins Hindsberg—p ” 
Central and Peripheral Neurofibromatosis K H Krabbe and o 
dingc—p 57 

Treatment of Bums C AtcDougal p 59 


Treatment of Edema.—The factors which regulate he 
levelopment of edema are the hydrostatic pressure o 

mpillaries, the colloid osmotic pressure of the Wood an 
he permeabihtv ot the capillary wall In °L„,j,as 

versen differentiates between nephritic and 
rhe nephritic edema is caused by decrease in 
.motre^ pressure The treatment should consequently^^^ 
lased on attempts to increase this pressure B o 
usions and diuretics had only^ a Wight or transitoj ^ 
de agrees with Epstein that the quantity of p , [,|e 

Imt should not be reduced The hi^ineys excrete consideral.^ 

imoiints of albumin and the organism residual 

irotein supply There is no danger o r cardiac edemas it 
iitrogen in these cases Iti ^ nressure ot the 

s important to decrease the hyd^ostati P moving 

apillanes This is effected by rest hed ^and^ imp^ 
he circulation by means of cardiacs D t 
irable influence on the resorption of cardiac 
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The ivord autopsj 


T KARSXER, 

C1.E\EL\NB 

me woiu -— f-j defined in Webster’s Inter¬ 

national Dictionary for 1926 as a dissection ot a dead 
bod\ tor the purpose of ascertaining the cause, scat, or 
nature of a disease” The usual definition, howeter, 
fails to express the full significance ot the procedure, 
and in this discussion I shall regard the term as mean¬ 
ing a postmortem examination of the body to determine 
the pathologic processes present, in their relation to 
clinical phenomena and history, their interest for the 
surviving relatites, their importance to the community 
as a whole, and their \alue in studj of the cause, proc¬ 
esses and nature of disease In the modern sense, the 
autopsy IS a complete examination of the thorax, abdo¬ 
men, head and spinal canal, and such other regions as 
are necessary The autopsy being a scientific inquir>, 
the record, both \erbal and pictorial, should be objec- 
ti\e, accurate and complete It should cover not only 
those structures which are the seat of obvious altera¬ 
tion, but all the organs of the bod>, because the pres¬ 
ence of certain normal viscera is often quite as 
significant as the presence of those which are diseased 
Gross examination should be amplified by microscopic 
studies and such other investigations as may be 
indicated 

The purpose of the autopsy as thus expressed has 
been elaborated by other writers For example, 
Robertson^ says that “the major purpose is not to 
determine why the patient died, but rather what hap¬ 
pened to the patient while he lived ” Pearl," from a 
somewhat different point of view, states that “its funda¬ 
mental purpose IS to make possible in some degree tlie 
reconstruction of the course of physiological (or path¬ 
ological) events which led to death, so that a correlation 
may be effected between clinical findings and the actual 
state of the organs of the body ” Furthermore “it is 
possible to conceive a sUll broader and more funda- 


tribmial tor the purpose ot procuring a coiniction, 
poaitJNC or ncgaluc on the part oi the tribunal as to 
the truth of a proposition on which the determination 
ot the tribunal is to be asked ” To tho-e skeptics who 
sa> “Whe seek i,e the In mg among the dead^’’ we may 
answer with Wilson,^ “niortui \nos docent 

The derivation of the word indicates that it means 
examination ot sell The word necropsy means exami¬ 
nation ot the dead bodv The former word, autopsv 
Ins attained such wide employment that it can be 
adopted by the rule ot good usage The press of the 
\mencan Medical Association preters necropsy but 
accepts also autopsy 

HISTORICAL 

In the modern sense, the autopsy is an institution 
dating from not earlier than the middle of the last 
century The historical aspects are well covered by 
Chian ^ 

Judging by such records as are available, autopsies 
were first performed for medicolegal reasons, some¬ 
times for religious purposes, and somewhat later to 
determine the cause and nature of certain epidemics 
Curious as it would seem to attempt to determine the 
abnormal without a knowledge ot the normal. Singer ' 
states that the autopsy was practiced before the 
anatomic dissection became established 

There is no real evidence for believ mg that the early 
physicians of the Near and Far East performed autop¬ 
sies, and It IS certain that m many lands religious views 
precluded desecration of the body Of the Greeks, 
Hippocrates knew only external mam testations, and 
Aristotle’s information came probably solely from the 
dissection of animals Komer ® thought that the 
Homeric poets exhibited a greater knowledge of anat¬ 
omy than could have been obtained trom animal dis¬ 
sections and observations of the wounded, and suggests 
that there may have been dissection ot fallen enemies 
Fuld’’ holds the view that Korner’s assumptions are 
incorrect The Alexandrians performed autopsies and 
made dissections, but the records have been lost 
Nevertheless, Erasistratus is said to have observed that 
in cases of ascites the liver is of stony hardness 


mental usefulness of pathological anatomy, 

namely, as an aid in the solution of problems in general There has heen anri * u' 

biology ” A purpose of importance to the state is the of the f discussion 

secunng of “knowable factor group of fac^. con- SL earned toward autopsies Spivak* 

sidered with a view to its being offered before a legal —_he conditions m Talmudic times and 


* From the Departraeot of 
School of Medicine 


Pathologj Western Reserve t^nnersity 

Baicd on a paper read before the Interitate Post Graduate Astetnblv 
m Oeveland Oct. 19 1926 and reported bneflj m the proceeding* of 
that session ^ ^ 

I Robertson H E Better Postmortem Service T Tjih ? n.^ 
^*8 Mx Re.pon*ib.l.l> to 6ur Death* Smth. 
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C Prarl lUjmond Biometncal Studie* ra PathoIog> II 
metne Index Xum^berj Preliminary \ccouat of a Quantitative 
W6 ® I’>‘«'omena Bulb John* HopklS 
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S Singer C The EvotU'lf /nafe Lna^^^s” 
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(1728-1793) were definitely moie systematic, but the 
records appear to be little more than what we now 
include in the anatomic diagnosis His nenhew 
Matthe,v Ea,U.e (1761-1823). ?;il„wed essent."% S 

r fi"''“"'“I produced 


finds that the problem was given consideiable atten¬ 
tion Autopsies were not permitted if they weie an 
indignity to the dead, but weie permitted when they 
were an honor to the dead When the autopsy miMit 
aid m the treatment of a living patient with the same 

mitted, nor was it allowed for expenme^ital or general nineteenth c^tury, three names stand out 

educational purposes Under thLe'^rclsT^^^^^^^^ Mane Imn^^ 

IS obvious that medicine could make little progress t}l m (1771-1802) improved 

In Rome, Galen, a Gieek, made dissections but prin¬ 
cipally on animals, and without any apparent attention 
to patliologic anatomy Celsus, the fiist outstanding 
Roman wiiter on medicine, although an experimental 
pathologist, probably did not perform autopsies 
In the early middle ages, medical science contributed 


me autopsy by histologic study of the material Carl 
Freiherr von Rokitansky (1804-1878) performed sys¬ 
tematic autopsies and made careful but not complete 
records His keen observaPon, logical deducpons and 
close association with Skoda made him die outstandinf^ 
pathologic anatomist of the time In March, 186^ 

>" Chnstmu countries, and ’ .n AoSaStrLtopsPRudd^^^ 
spite of the wonders of Byzantium, Arabic medicine by the application of chemical and histolodc Llbocli' 
cid not make any important steps foiward because of placed the autopsy on a high plane of efficiency and 
the direct instructions of the Koran against desecration established modern pathologic anatomy 
of the body At a later period dissection was practiced Qn this continent there are records of postmortems 
m Salerno, and occasional pathologic notes were made for the investigation of epidemics and for religious 
Perhaps, owing to the stimulus to observations of and medicolegal purposes To consider these autopsies 
nature furnished by Roger Bacon and Villanovc^ post- m the modern sense would be inaccurate, but tliev were 
moitem examinations became more numerous During examinations of dead bodies 
the plague of 1286, a physician of Cremona examined 


one of the bodies to determine the natuie of the disease 
Singer states that this is the “first frank reference to 
a postmoitem examination” In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, autopsies were performed at Salerno, Bologna 
and Padua, m order to learn the nature of disease It 
IS reported that in Guadeloupe a school of pathologic 
anatomy was established, and that autopsies were 
numerous 

Vesalius, Eustachius, Pare and especially Donatus 
made important contributions to pathologic anatomy 
botli by dissections and by autopsies At this period the 
greatest contributions to medicine through the autopsy 
were by Schenck von Grafenburg, city physician of 
Freiburg, who published a systematic leport of his 
Avork 

In the seventeenth century, such men as Bartholin, 
Malpighi, Glisson and Sylvius performed autopsies and 
made important observations Riva (1627-1677), 
physician to the pope, founded a society for pathologic 
anatomy and established a morbid anatomic museum 
Serious attempts Avere made to correlate anatomic 
observations and clinical disease, and in the lattei 
part of this century Theophilus Bonetus (1620-1689) 
published the famous “Sepulchretum seu Anatomia 
Practica ” 

Although there are many piominent names in the 
eighteenth century, the outstanding figure of the early 
part of this period is Giovanni Battista Morgagni “ 
(1682-1772), professor at Padua, who Avas really the 
founder of pathologic anatomy His book, De Sedibus 
et Causis Morborum per Anatomen Indigatis, published 
in his seventy-ninth year, lepresents an amazing col¬ 
lection of material arranged for the purpose of chmcal- 
pathologic correlation With the modesty of greatness, 
he attributes much of his achievement to the Sepulchre- 
turn of Bonetus Although his autopsies were search¬ 
ing m the extreme, they were not systematic in the 
modern sense, and the records do not shoAV anything 
of the completeness demanded of the piesent-day 
pathologist The autopsies made by John Hunter 

9 Morgagni G B The Seats and Causes of Diseases In%estigated 
Uy Anatomj, etc, translated by B Alexander, London, 1769 


inaccurate, but tliey Avere 
Chavarria and Shipley 
(see also Hektoen ^-) report the dissection of the 
Siamese tivins of Espanola, in 1533, in order to deter¬ 
mine Avhether there were tivo souls Lewis “ states 
that according to the narrative of Samuel de Champlain, 
autopsies Avere performed in the spring of 1605 at 
St Croix Island, and m the Avinter of 1605-1606 at 
Port Royal, m order to determine the nature of a 
prevalent disease, presumably scurvy Steiner 
reports autopsies for legal, medical or religious pur¬ 
poses in 1639, 1643, 1657, 1659, 1662 and 1663 
Packard refers to autopsies m 1674 and 1676 All 
these reports indicate that the performance Avas infre¬ 
quent, often incomplete and Avithout thorough records 

The first course in pathologic anatomy was given at 
Cincinnati by Samuel D Gross (1805-1884) in 1835, 
and in 1839 he published the first American treatise 
on this subject 

It will be seen that the modern autopsy is the culmi¬ 
nation of advances made tlirough many centuries, and 
that various sciences have contributed to its develoj)- 
ment Out of these bygone days comes from the slx- 
teenth century an admonition by Bonetus (quoted from 
Renouard ^®) Avhich is as true today as in those old 
times Avhen it Avas Avntten 

Let those Avho interdict the opening of bodies well under¬ 
stand their errors Wlien the cause of a disease is obscure, 
m opposing the dissection of a corpse which must soon become 
the food of worms, they do no good to the inanimate mass, 
and they cause a grave damage to the rest of mankind, tor 
they prevent the physicians from acquiring a knowledge w'hicli 
mav afford the means of great relief, eventually, to individuals 
attacked by a similar disease No less blame is applicable to 
those delicate physicians, who, from laziness or repugnanci., 

10 Bailie Matthew The Morbid Anatomy of Some of the Jfost 
Important Parts of the Human Body. London 179J 

11 Pena Cha\ama A, and Shiple>, P G World), 

Espafiola (the First Known Postmortem ENaminaUon lu tlie 

Ann U History 6 297 (Sept) 1924 . . Ftiroocans 

12 Hektoen, Ludwg^ 

In Rdln^’to Hospital Efficiency, ibid S3 949 < ' 

13 Lewis, J AV Bffil Johns Hopkins Hosp 16 199 I Wa ^ 

14 Steiner, AV R Some Early Autopsies m the United States, 

Johns Hopkins Hosp 1-4 201 Ai.innsies W America 

15 Packard F R The Earliest Recorded Autopsies 

Philadelphia M J 5 410, 1900 translated by C 0 

16 R^ouard, P A^ History of Med.ane, translatea y 

Comegys, 1856, p JOS 
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conduct tliev render thcnisthcs culpibk ton-ard God, lox\arU 


tlicnucUcb and toward societ) at large 

li:g\l restrictions 

certain right at property m a corpse is recog¬ 
nized in law as belonging to the ne\t of Ivin, or other 
person charged mth the legal dut\ ot hiirial , and the 


the act Kniinhhaarunderstands that m one state 
legal opinion has hteii given that, since the law conipe s 
the plustci m to gue a certificate ot the c iirte ot deatli, 
m the'aiiseiiee oi Other law to the contrarv it pre¬ 
supposes that tliL' plnsiei.in has the right to take ntccs 
^are nitasures to ascertain that cause It the intent ot 


utvcu.v - V. , , , , „ the law concerning the turnishing ot death certificate-. 

performing of an unauthorized autopsv has heeii uiii- jnclnde the autopsv as the onh means lor 

fonnh held to be sueh a violation of tins right as vviU tpe exact cause ot death, such intent could 

gi%e the aggrieved person a right ot action tor dannges revised statute Furthermore, the 

a<rainst the offender ”Exceptions arc provided bj „„^n)retation given is in conllict with the prciimed 


sratutes authorizing coroner, medical examiner, board 
of health or other official to order an autops\_ 

^n exhaustive study ot the situation as it affects the 
state ot New \ork has been made b) Kennard,'^ but 
jt is difficult to secure an analvsis of the statutes 
throughout the Euited Stales It seems, however, that 
the chief concern ot the states is to provide proper 
basis lor the prosecution of cnniinals The states niav 
also attempt aid in the control ot infectious disease 
by authorizing health officers to order or conduct 
autopsies Generallv speaking, however, the perform¬ 
ance of autopsies under other arcumstances is 
governed bv statutes which primarily are directed 
toward the protection of the next of km or other duK 
authorized person or relative rather than toward such 
purposes as correct vital statistics, investigation of dis¬ 
ease and education of students and phjsiaans It 
would seem that the laws exhibit a sentimentalism 
which probabl> in part at least is a rebc of primitive 
superstitions and religious dogmas The ceremony ot 
the tuneral is recognized in all soaeties and so far as 
It brings us face to face with the finaht) of natural 
law, and the supremaev of the spirit, is ot value To 
man} the corpse is the s}mbol of tlie living soul, and 
represents the outirard form of a loved one These 
facts should be recognized in the building up ot codes 
regarding the performance of autopsies, and the public 
should be protected against tlie rare ghoul who has no 
respect for the finer sensibilities of human nature 
Nevertheless, as will be indicated subsequently, the 
autops} IS essential to the progress of medicine, and 
avnl laws should be adjusted to recognize the need for 
more frequent and more complete autopsies The law 
should consider first the interests of societ} at large, 
and can easily give greater freedom to the ph}sician 
without withdrawing a reasonable measure of protec- 
non to the individud against unnecessar} mutilation of 
hts dead The law should assume that the autopsy is 
an essential procedure and that it will be performed in 
all cases of death, from either “natural” or accidental 
causes It should assure the public that the examina¬ 
tion will be made by a competent person and that the 
body will be left m a suitable condition for the funeral 


fundamental projertv riglu m the corpse What la 
more dcsiralile tlian siicli interpretation la the deliberate 
and considered net of the state to coniorm witli the 
principle given at the end of the preceding jnragraph 

IMPORT VXCF TO Tlifc. STVTE 

The interest ot tlie state should he excited b} point¬ 
ing out the value of tlie aiitopsv to the common weliarc 
Ot lundaiiiental importance is the fact that onl) b} 
the autops} is the exact nature ot disease or lesion 
made known It is not uncommon to see civil and 
criminal courts flounder in misunderstandings because 
there lias not been an autopsv Insurance companies 
recognize this and arc increasing their requests tor 
autops} It ma} be answered that the coroner or med¬ 
ical examiner protects tlie public against abuses on 
these especial grounds, but too otten the coroner acts 
under restnetmg laws and conditions whicii sadh 
handicap the lull periomiance ot what would logtcallj 
seem to be his duties 

4s a rule, intectious diseases are perfectlv apparent, 
but tlierc are instances m which a knowledge of mtec- 
tious disease is withheld or the physician is ignorant 
of Its presence The relation ot the autopsy to the 
duties of the public health officer is not to be regarded 
lighil}, for the autopsi ma} easily give information on 
which the health officer can act with benefit to the 
communit} The compilation ot vital statistics gives 
data concerning the incidence of various fatal diseases, 
and iniorms the communit} as to its dangers and the 
success or failure ot preventive or remedial measures 
If the pnmar} data be founded largel} on such a 
fallible source as cbnical diagnosis, no known mathe¬ 
matical factor can be adduced to cor^'cet the error 
A.utopsy matenal is the only satisfactory basis tor 
compihng vital statistics Wilson suggests that the 
death cenificate, even when an autopsy has been per¬ 
formed, should arrange tor tentative diagnoses suffi- 
aent for the issuance of bunal permits, to be amplified 
by further microscopic and chemical examinations for 
final fihng It might be well to regard all clinical 
ffiagnoses not supported by autopsy data as tentame 


Th. con,™ sh„„,a t. palteTmos, 

rather than the individual, granting to the latter the Wahl'» ^ ^’agnosia 

privilege of withdrawing consent only for good and that about emht timef asimilar hospitals, 
sufficen, Tl„s ,d=, has bk„ atoned “road” .X P?Wnned 

European countries and should prevail in our own m ^ Tbs figure is most tav orable 

states Sere Lubarsch-^ points out that even 

It IS doubttul whether an interpretation of existing post mortem the dead are examined 

statutes drawn up for the protection of the mdmdual, tbs would interpretation, 

so as to meet be needs ot scientific inquiry', wall be id mea n that m the United States autopsies 

ot permanent value, because it an interpretation is e. b tj,, x-ITT ~~—-- 

— - - - ---___ il^ods ot Secunng Ttca J v v 
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hold information by reason of sympathy for relatives 
or for reasons concerned with insurance, and says that 
one cannot help being impressed by the utter worth¬ 
lessness of present-day civilian mortality statistics 

ZA /~v+‘1-^ *< . _ ._ 1m ^ 


> - Viluu 111 

1 1 U 1 - autopsies only one in fifty wn^ 

ablv nni- ^ This small attendance is prob- 

onbly not general, but reHects in its extreinra.i 
unfortunate tendency extreme an 

As has been pointed out, the rabbis of the Talmud 

Anotber .elabon « wb.cb-Tcu'raTdSgZr^^y be 

reactions of human beings to stimuli, resulting m overt 
acts which society says constitute wrongs, since they 
aie a violation of the prescribed rules of law must 
have, m many cases, explanations based upon pathol¬ 
ogy Ihese things we should know, not for the pur¬ 
pose necessarily of punishing for a crime already 
committed, but for the proper understanding of how 

to prevent the same thing happening in the future” "H lacts, ana me tairjy high 

The modem state recognizes its obligations in re<yard percentage of certain Jewish hospitals would 

to the prevention of crime, and the autopsy may well that the present-day mterpretations of Judaism 


i-- ^ iiniicciLCi) cnat the 

same vieivs continue to be maintained by the orthodox 
Jews Hammond-3 quotes opinion that the rabbinical 
law does not forbid the autopsy and that if the cause 
ot some serious disease may be discovered, the autopsy 
sanctifies lather than desecrates the dead Snivak 
quotes a ruling of the Jewish Consumptives Relief 
tsociety that every person who presented during life 
symptoms not thoroughly understood should be exam¬ 
ined post mortem These facts, and the fairly high 


to the prevention of crime, and the autopsy mav well picocai-uay mterpretations ot Judaism 

furnish evidence as to some of the methods wherebv m autopsies It seems likely that the relig- 

this objective may be accomplished ^ blamed for a reluctance inherent m the sensi- 

yv.tb due respect for educat.onal, soc.olog.cal and ta“eT,.ou? bret 'Th'e*^„hk;?A '’'I “'T 
the edu?at,o., of .kpbys.c.ans .s o7o?S^^;..d,nf„n“r: a™ Sobc rT 'T'T' f 

at th.s t.„.e .t .nay be sa.d ^7^ ;S:r.“l;;'e'’c 

::;fd“???d?ar:n^ ?;7ulrXds r 

Tb it- c graduate peiiods this opposition is due in part to the failure of the 

It becomes apparent from this cursory examination undertaker to understand the value of the autopsy m 
of the matters directly affecting the public that the part to his lack of expertness as an enibalnier, and m 
state owes itself a high duty, not only m protecting ■ « - 

the physician in the peiformance of tlie autopsy but 
also in enlarging his opportunities The medical pro¬ 


fession should not be granted state consent as a prm 
lege, but the state should urge on the profession the 
utilization of ail means available, including the autopsy, 
for the study of disease and the improvement of the 
health of the public 

DimCLLTIES OTHER THAN THOSE IMPOSED 
BY LAW 

If, as stated above, autopsies are performed on less 
than 0 7 per cent of our dead, reasons for this small 
number must be sought elsewhere than in the legal 
restiictions Concern over this matter is indicated by 
the large number of publications dealing with the 
autopsy percentages in hospitals Gardiner-^ main¬ 
tains that the greatest obstacle is the law, but also to 
be considered are the attitudes of the undertakers, leh- 
gious beliefs, medical cults, and indifference or actual 
opposition on the part of the professional staff of the 
hospital To these Wilson adds the ignorance of the 
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23 Tinfrock, C M 
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The Questionable Value of Present Mortality 
79 1868 (Nor 25) 1922 
Personal communication to the author 
Autopsies, Boston M X S J 194 724 (April 


part to the neglect of reasonable precautions on tlie 
part of the pathologist The National Association of 
Morticians has the matter under serious consideration 
In the meantime, however, local organizations have 
attempted to correct the situation In Cleveland, a 
conference between committees of the Undertakers 
Club and the Academy of Medicine was productive ot 
great good Numerous other communities have had 
the same expeiience”® Investigations of embalming 
fluids, such as that conducted by Kolmer and Boerner,'*'' 
should be helpful 

In medical educational centers, the suggested claims 
of the anatomist must be considered A distinguished 
anatomist states that 

Even if the adequate and invariable autopsy, tvhicli would 
be the ideal condition, came into operation, there should be 
no conflict between the departments of anatomy and patholog) 

25 Sturgis C C Methods of Obtaimns More iNccropsiCs, Mad JIosl’ 
16 497 (June) 1921 

26 Friedrichs A V The Important Relationship of 

Exaimnations to Clinical Medicine, New Orleans M X S J 7° 69 
(March) 1926 „ , 

27 Frank, L J The Autopsy as an Essential to the Progress oi 
Diagnosis in Medicine, Mod Hosp 34 148 (Feh J 1925 

23 Hammond, F C Osercoramg Opposition to Vutopsics, Moe 
Hosp 35 333 (Oct ) 1935 . 

29 Chandler ^ H Requirements for Coopera ion Between 

and Funeral Directors Boston M X S J 194 728 (April —-I - 

30 Kolmer J and Boerner, F Studies in Emhalming Huids 
Relation to Necropsies, J Lab X Clin Med 11 o08 (April 
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It .nuntanib ” Ik points out that in one hospital there 
__ y-wf 4iirt in otner 


it nnintanib nc po.mb uu. ...ut ... - , 

were autopbicb on 56 per cent of the dead In other 
words \\t were unalik to e\p!am 44 per cent of our 
Arrule'm'th.rcoumr7m'ou7gcncrat.on Sufficient uiurc ^^cept l,j indirect cvidenct fins 

bodies will be released for adequate stud> of the trunk and scitnlifiC deficit for the year Uinstia 

head and autopsj material m unlimited amount will become educational \ahic of the hospital 

axailable. The dissecting room xxith its limitations dctiends on its industr) in starching for errors in diag- 

b> embalming and preserxation is not the place where attempting to correct them, he adaibtb pro- 

rr„r.r¥:J\ 4 ir,,E™d i:. ,£ 

Eaw nkY^lXl. o«» in considers the autops) as it alTccts mscsuipl.on o( dls 
short, research which docs not call for speed in ohscrx-ation 

* .. » t 1 __..IS *l4y. r\rrtvin#*i rvi 


SJCJCrS llic aiUO|;i>\ it 

case, the education of the phjsician and the public, its 
importance for medicolegal and statistical purposes, 
and us significance for the family “It follows that 
the hospital which neglects the autopsy thereby limits 
Us usefulness Consequently, no words need be wasted 
m an argument m fa\or of the proposition that 
necropsy percentage is an inde\ of hospital efficienc} 
The periortuance and recording of an autopsy are 
m themselves of \alue, but this is augmented materially 
if the pathologist with a knowdedge of the clinical 
features, and the clinician, in the light of the autopsy 
data, enter into conference, with a mutual desire to 
be helpful and to analyze the fe-aturcs of the case with 
a logical consideration of etiology, diagnosis and 
treatment 

What applies to the hospital also applies to the pri¬ 
vate practitioner Waite has elaborated a system 
b\ which a private club conducts autopsies on the cases 
of Us members, and carries on chnicopathologic con¬ 
ferences At first glance, this might be regarded as 
utopian, but the answer is that it works Physicians 
in large medical centers have at hand e\pert patholo¬ 
gists, who as a nile are more than willing to be of 
service 

FRRORS OF DIAGNOSIS 

Numerous papers have been published which show 
the possibilities of error m clinical diagnosis as com¬ 
pared with autopsy observ'ations None of these, so 
far as I know, has given an examination of the statis¬ 
tical matenal on the basis of real mathematical analysis 
In other words, these statistics have not been cor¬ 
rected with regard to the various factors of error 
The outstanding source of error probably cannot be 
corrected mathematically I refer to the fact that 
autopsies in this country are performed principally on 
cases m which the clinical diagnosis is more or less 
tio'ibtful In some of these, the condition in life was 
with hystena have brain tumors, in how n^n^h^rt cbmcian In others, the diag- 

cases there are no valvular lesions, but nephritis, and ^ ^he n^nr^nf confusing and the conclusion as 
that 10 per cent of all old persons die with unsus- nature of the case only a deduction on admittedly 

—...j-». . questionable premises In still others, features of 


irch wtiicn aocs noi can lur si.ccu ... ---- 

on account of pensliable matenal is the special province of 
anatomy, which will more and more call to its aid such 
technical methods as the radiogram and the fluoroscopc to 
render its studies accurate and complete 

The obstacles outlined above may all be overcome 
by education—education of the physician, the nurse, 
the clergyman, the undertaker and the public concern¬ 
ing the value of the autopsy, and education of the 
pathologist concerning his high duty to medicine and 
lus obligations to relatives, undertaker and the public 

FDCCVTIOXVL VALDE TO THE PHYSICIAN 

The autopsy is of unquestioned value in the training 
of medical students and m the further education of the 
physician A physiaan must know, so far as possible, 
the cause, processes and nature of disease in order to 
diagnose, prevent and aid nature m the cure ot disease 
Clinical diagnosis is the foundation on which the art 
of medicine rests This foundation reaches only so 
deep as physics chemistry, anatomy and physiology 
penetrate Their further development renders this 
foundation more and more secure On the foundation 
rest the superstructure of the cause of disease and its 
prevention, and the nature of disease and its alleviation, 
and in these fields the majority of physicians find their 
life work 

The autopsy not onlv serves to tram the student m 
gross morbid anatomy but also by proper correlation 
leads him to an evaluation of methods of clinical diag¬ 
nosis He may learn to have dependence on certain 
methods which yield dependable results as revealed by 
the autopsy, and he may learn to suspect methods which 
prove on postmortem examination to be misleading 
The latter lesson is espeaally important when it leads 
to improvement of diagnostic procedures 

Only the pathologist [or the cliniaan who follows 
his patients to autopsy] reahzes how many patients 


parted cancer ” These categories might be consider¬ 
ably augmented “The greatest diagnosticians of this 
and the past generations have been those who spent 
years studying their fatalities at the autopsy table ” =’- 
The files of such a journal as the Modern Hospital 
wnll show the seriousness with which the hospital 
administrator regards the problem of autopsies Such 
statements as those of Bluestone” are significant 
Broadly speatang, no hospital is larger than its patho¬ 
logical laboratory The progressiveness of a 

hospital IS in direct ratio to the laboratory spirit which 

73 ' SwI'aue ^ 3 ) IW to J A. iL V 

32 it.lli R. G 
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unusual interest, aside from the mam issue of diagnosis 
have called for the autopsy 

On the basis of matenal such as this, Cabot =“ showed 
a high percentage of error We « found m 600 autopsies 
a gross error of clinical diagnosis, m which not Wen 

richeTs^r^r^r^.'^r^'^'^ indicated, which 

r^ched a^r cent, figures approximately the same a.? 

Minor‘Errors, some ofThid 
were regarded as gross by critical climaans, were 

OI^ isf'l92s“® “ ^“P'tal for an Internihip, J A 

JSte 2o7a9^SST‘lA Ho®': Work. 
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found m a much laiger percentage These autopsies 
weie peifoimed on the patients of highly capable clini¬ 
cians There remains, however, a seiious question as 
to whether or not these figiues represent the percentage 
of error m the general run of patients It would seem 
probable that, if all the dead were subjected to autopsy, 
the percentage of diagnostic error might be materially 
lowered Nevertheless, even admitting a marked 
reduction in these published figures m a more repre¬ 
sentative material, the factor of error must still show 
that diagnostic precision has by no means attained the 
ideal of accuracy This is emphasized by the fact, 
pointed out above, that less than 1 pei cent of the dead 
m this country come to autopsy 

Clinical medicine is ever striving toward improvement 
of diagnostic methods The criterion of such improve¬ 
ment IS to be found m the autopsy, which should be 
utilized continuously for the evaluation of success or 
failure The autopsy should serve not only to point 
out errors but also to show successful diagnoses Thus, 
fallacious methods of diagnosis may be subjected to 
more critical examination and satisfactory methods 
used as a basis for further improvement “The edu¬ 
cation of the medical profession by accurate postmor¬ 
tem diagnoses is a veritable safeguard to the public 
welfare ” 

IMPORTANCE OE THE AUTOPSY 
TO RELATIVES 

The interest of the autopsy to the surviving relatives 
IS in a certain sense a corollary of the discussion of 
accurate diagnosis The intelligent public can be edu¬ 
cated to understand its duty to the common good To 
others, it may be necessary to point to reasons which 
affect them individually Thus, it is of importance to 
every member of a family to know exactly what caused 
the death of his relatives This is emphasized m the 
family histones obtained in every thorough medical 
examination If there be a heritable disease, it should 
be known Even if this be not the case, it may be that 
the disease is m part dependent on some habit of life, 
which can be avoided by the survivors Many fatal 
diseases acute or chronic, are directly or indirectly 
attributable to infection If the survivor has suf¬ 
fered from the same infection, his life may be so 
diiected as to prevent or delay the subsequent serious 
manifestations 

Perhaps of greatest interest in the predisposing or 
exciting causes of disease is heredity, and at the present 
time this interest centers about cancer Wells'*® points 
to the large percentage of error m the diagnosis of 
malignant tumors as revealed by the autopsy He says, 
“These necropsy statistics show convincingly that we 
have at the present time (1923) no reliable statistics 
relative to the frequency of cancer as a cause of death 
The futility of attempting to learn anything concerning 
heredity from such statistics is even more glaringly 
apparent A single error m diagnosis may lead to 
entirely erroneous conclusions in the study of the influ¬ 
ence of heredity on cancer in a given family ” The 
erior in diagnosis of cancer is also refei red to by 
Lubaisch The statement of Wells might be applied 
to other diseases suspected of having a basis in hered¬ 
ity Thus, without the autopsy, the heritable character 
of disease may lack conclusive demonstration 


Jodk a. m a 
April 30, 1927 


THE STUDY OF DISEASE 

In my definition of the autopsy. I referred to 
importance m the discovery of the cause, processes and 
nature of disease Concerning the processes and nature 
of disease, the isolated single autopsy yields relatively 
httle of importance Collectively, however, the autopsy 
widely practiced yields much of value For satisfactory 
results, however, the anatomic observations must be 
correlated with the functional alterations through a 
study of clinical and physiologic manifestations 
have emphasized elsewhere the fact that as normal 
anatomy is the basis of normal physiology, so is patho¬ 
logic anatomy the basis of pathologic phvsiology The 
former is in a general way the basis of the signs of 
disease, and the latter the basis of the symptoms of 
the disease To understand disease we must have 
information concerning alterations of form and func¬ 
tion with a satisfactory correlation between the tvvo 
The information concerning the altered form in inter¬ 
nal diseases is to be found chiefly, and m many 
instances solely, in the results of the autopsy 

The four postulates of Koch were set up as criteria 
for determining the cause of infectious diseases, but 
their application may be misdirected without a knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of the disease investigated Diph¬ 
theria is often thought of as being a condition in which 
diphtheria bacilli are present, but it is common knowl¬ 
edge that virulent bacilli may be found in the tliroats 
of those who have not the disease The carrier state 
has been found in connection with many diseases, 
but for the most part bacteriologic diagnosis must be 
regarded as an auxiliary to clinical diagnosis The 
organisms must be found constantly in the disease, 
after isolation and pure culture they must be capable 
of reproducing the disease, and must again be found 
constantly The disease is the thing i And in the vast 
majority of instances the disease is identified by its 
pathologic anatomy For this identification the autopsy 
is essential It may therefore be accepted as a general 
principle that the discovery of the cause of infectious 
disease hinges on the use of the autopsy method of 
investigation What applies to infectious disease is 
similarly applicable to other types of disease 


38 Wells, H G Relation of Clinical to Necropsy Dia^osis in Cancer 
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DUTIES OP THE CLINICIAN 

The duty of the physician to himself and to soaety 
is to have a postmortem examination of the body of 
every patient who dies while under his care Liberali¬ 
zation of the civil laws governing the postmortem 
examination is a most essential step in the direction ot 
improvement, but above all other things is educaUon 
of the clinician to the importance ot this procedure, 
education of the pathologist in its satisfactory perform¬ 
ance, and education of the public in regard to its 
value for the survivors and for the common good 
The clinician should realize that the benefit to be 
derived from the autopsy rests in large part on tne 
clinical investigation of the case and on complete acet- 
rate records He must understand that the sooner att 
death the autopsy takes place, the more satisfactory t 
is He must also know that even if delayed, reMd^^ 
of the autopsy may still yield useful info 
Experienced pathologists have made P^^^^^^th and 

inations of embalmed bodies ^^nSes ^fvaTue 

burial, and have been able to make diagno^es^ot_^ 
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m medicolegal and niMinnce case. The conditions 'i ^,KlNG MEDIC \L EDUCMION TO 

found hace also sencd to aid in the correlation of the PRACTITIONER * 

clinical and pathologic features The body ot John 

Paul Tones was placed in alcohol and the autops) made CH \RLES \ CORDON, MD 

111 liars later with results which through their dm- tlu.mu.. of the Commmee on I’uhl.c U«lth ami MeJ.csl hJucU.on of 
ical correlation sened to aid m the identilication of 


the bod} 

DOTIES OF THE PITIIOLOGIST 
The pathologist should be so skilled in the method of 
tlie autops} that the chmcian will be able to reassure 
relatnes as to the repair of the bod} In addition to 
training m method, the pathologist should be familiar 
with gross anatomic diagnosis and alert to appl} au} 
additional histologic, bactenologic, chemical or other 
method w'hich will help to clanfy the case He must 
full} realize that onh so far as his records are complete 
and accurate will Ins' labors have permanent value ills 
record should be a word picture ot the conditions 
found, and if necessar} should be amplified b} draw¬ 
ings, photographs and that three dimensional picture, 
the museum specimen His autopS} room, equipment 
and personnel should be such that the autopsy ma} be 
well done His attitude should be tliat of the nucsti- 
gator approaching his matenal, not onh with a scien¬ 
tific curiosity, but with a respect for the human 
sensibilities of all concerned He is not restricted to 
pathologic anatomy and histolog\, but, as pointed out 
by Giordano and Bames,^^ he can place considerable 
reliance on his postmortem bactenologic work, provided 
the technic be adequate Furthermore, chemical and 
immunologic examinations may }ield information of 
importance He should cooperate wntli the undertaker 
so that the latter ma} do his work satisfactoril} He 
should repair the body with the utmost care, and keep 
ever in mind that in most instances his subject is the 
earthly shell of a life and spirit loved by one or many 
He IS the trusted representative of the medical profes¬ 
sion, and should operate with a full sense of his 
responsibdity to the profession and its future success 
and to the good will of the public 


Ihe Medical Sociclv of the State ot New \ork is 
olTcrmg graduate education, without cost, to every 
plnsician in the state, whether a member of his countv 
socict} or not Fees are not charged, and county 
societies have not contributed tiinds for the work, the 
cost IS met cntirel} by the Medical Society of the State 
of New York and the state department of health, which 
has borne most ot the cost of the lectures in obstetrics 
and pediatrics We are in the second }ear of our work 
I ectures and demonstrations, clinical as far as pos¬ 
sible, have been given in fift}-one of the sixty-two 
counties of the state, twent}-si\ counties have had 
pediatrics twent}-three, obstetnes, and eleven, both, 
while fifteen others have had courses of another kind 
while this work was m progress Gastro-enterology 
and general medicine, especiall} cardiac diseases and 
hvpertension, have been ver} much in demand 

For the most part, these lectures are scheduled to 
run from one to two hours on the same day and hour 
each week for si\ successive weeks Each count}, 
however, may have as many lectures as it wants One 
county IS now having its second senes of twenty, and 
others have had cardiac arrhythmias in two or three 
two-hour sessions—first the blackboard talk, followed 
b) a detailed study of patients brought for examination, 
and then a demonstration of the diagnosis ot cardiac 
disease by inspection Still another county has had 
cardiac diseases m its own hospital, three hours being 
given to each session Attendance w'as excellent m a 
large city where lectures were given daily for a week 
In another county, we gave an intensive course on 
hypertension for eight weeks, one day a week, in long 
sessions, in a hospital m which there was a competent 
dietitian, the lecturer selected cases for metabolic tests. 


COX’CLUSIOV 


Education of the pubhc as regards the autopsy is 
involved m the difficult question of its education in all 
medical matters The time has passed when the med¬ 
ical man can hide behind a cloak of pnestly authority 
or a supposedly superior educaUon He is a human 
being, with all human falhbihty, engaged in a field of 
biologic saence involving the most intncate livmg 
matenal Intellectual honesty is his stoutest weapon 
Frankness in acknowledging the limitations of his 
science must, with an increasingly intelhgent public, 
lead to sympathy and mutual understanding A knowl¬ 
edge ot the facts is the most worthy foe of quackeiy 
It must therefore be a safe conclusion that a well 
founded pubhc opinion, cognizant of the constant effort 
for improvement of medical saence on the part of its 
own votaries, and made acquainted with the need of 
the autopsy in the search for a truth so directly apph- 
cable to human welfare, will ultimately welcome the 
autopsy as a factor integral to the progress of saence 
and the betterment of our worldly state 
2109 \delbert Road. 
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demonstrating his methods and checking his results 
from week to week on the same patients 
The actual work of teaching has been done by from 
fifty to sixty men from the larger cities of the state, 
who receive for their service the thanks of the com¬ 
mittee, traveling expenses, and a small honorarium 
When possible, courses are arranged in adjoining 
counties, so that lecturers may cover more than one 
county in the same day, lectunng both afternoon and 
evening For one course four counties met at a cen¬ 
tral point each week, but effort has not been made to 
save lecturers at the expense of attendance, which, on 
the whole, has been very satisfactory, men often dm me 
60 miles to the lectures 


xi.c wuiB. orgamzanon is m the hands of the 
Committee on Pubhc Health and Jledical Education 
vvith an office m the Library Building of the iledical 
Soaety of the County of Kings, v?hich generousTy 
givK us s^ce and provides us with secretarial help ot 

1 "" of I’o-riy stenoSh" 

correspondence is handled wuh ffis- 
"OP ■“Of ‘O -tote o„T 
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The task has demanded an unusvul amount of time 
and effoit, but this could be materially decreased by 
the employment of full-time help Arrangement of 
courses involves thought of tune, weatlier, season, costs, 
previous comses guen, assignment of lecturers, post¬ 
ponements, follow-up, and occasionally cancelation 

Correspondence has been opened with the officers of 
county medical societies or their program committees, 
the committee stating that it is ready to give any sub¬ 
ject or group of subjects desiied, at the time and place 
selected, if the county society will only promise to 
secure a satisfactory attendance and piovide clinical 
material for the meetings The idea has never been to 
supplant^ county society meetings, but to supplement 
them “Ask for anything you want,” we say, “and 
we will arrange it foi you ” 

\Ve are now planning a practical lecture series for 
the larger cities of the state following the plan of 
lectures that has achieved such phenomenal success in 
Brooklyn There the committee, at the beginning of 
Its labors, found a very satisfactory form of graduate 
education already under waj It is now in its sixth 
year, and the ivork throughout the state has been 
largely modeled on the lessons and experience of Kings 
County Its story has often been told,^ but it will bear 
brief repetition here 

The ]\Iedical Society of the County of Kings and 
the Long Island College Hospital are cooperating in a 
comprehensive plan, which grew out of the Practical 
Lecture Senes—a couise consisting of twenty clinical 
lectuies and charts, specimens, and demonstrations on 
patients, given in the spring and fall on Fridays at 
5 o’clock Ever}'’ ph}sician in Brooklyn receives 
an announcement the day before the lecture This is 
not the stereotyped medical meeting, papers are not 
read, discussion in the usual sense is not permitted, 
and only tried teachers lecture on subjects selected by 
a committee Lectures start promptly at 5 o’clock, and 
end at 6 exactl}, so as not to interfere with the day’s 
work or with evening office hours More than a hun¬ 
dred lectures have been given, yet the series is as pop¬ 
ular as ever, the auditorium always being crowded to 
capacity, with an audience that changes from week 
to week 

Bedside teaching was the natural corollary of the 
lecture series, for small groups could not be taken care 
of in any other way, nor could the lessons and inspira¬ 
tion of the lecture senes be better translated into terms 
of general practice The college had already had some 
success with graduate comses, so a plan was devised 
by which a joint committee, in which the society and 
the college had equal representation, provided new 
short courses at a convenient hour each week for 
groups of eight registrants, these courses have been 
given at the college and in twelve great hospitals of 
Brooklyn not otherwise affiliated with the college A 
wide field has been covered, and the effort made in 
e\ery case to place the student in direct contact with 
the patient in the wards Every physician on Long 
Island receives a monthly announcement 

Some intensive courses given over a long period on 
diseases of the heart, stomach and intestines, fractures, 
anesthesia and anatomy have been successful We have 
repeatedly stated that we seek not to make specialists 
but to improve the standard of practice in our own 
community Courses in gynecologic and obstetric dis¬ 
ease and in ophthalmic surgery have been taken by 


1 Gordon, C A The Brooklyn Extension Plan, J 
81 1629 (Nov 10) 1923 
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speciahstS’ and a course in measurements of the visual 
m BrooUyn^^” ophthalmologist 

For convenience, there have been two places for 
registration the office of the dean of the college and 
the office of the librarian of the county society Reeis- 
trants must apply m person, fill out an application rard 
and pay a small registraUon fee There is a larger fee 
tor the intensive courses and none at all for the 
practical lecture series 

The library of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings has been of great help in the consummation of 
our plans The magnificent collection of more than 
a hundred tliousand volumes and more than a thousand 
current periodicals has trebled in usefulness since the 
beginning of the movement Any number of books 
or journals may be taken home by members, while the 
library is open to all from 10 to 6 daily, and on two 
evemngs a week 

Every year has shown a steady, healthy growth, and, 
m Its fifth year of graduate courses, without change 
of any kind in control or organization, graduate educa¬ 
tion in Brooklyn is a source of mutual satisfaction to 
the society and the college, and is well and firmly 
established 

Close affiliation of an active county medical society 
and a medical school seems to be a sound and ideal 
solution of the problem The teaching experience and 
equipment of the college is of course invaluable, yet 
there may be a large amount of clinical matenal not 
under college control in hospitals in which there may 
be many willing and well qualified teachers If we 
assume that all the clinical material of a community 
should be used for student teaching, both graduate and 
undergraduate, some one must be able to bring about 
a proper correlation of all the available teaching units 
The county society may well take the initiative here, 
because organized mediane is a civic force not to be 
disregarded 

Medicine is the most scholarly, tlie most honorable 
of the professions Organized medicine speaks for 
us—for every one of us, for those who teach mediane 
and those who practice it The medical school is sim¬ 
ply the machinery that starts men m practice Physi¬ 
cians are not made in four years, and the medical 
schools, in giving earnest thought to the problem of 
education, which begins the moment the student is 
graduated, have a problem that is possibly ours more 
than theirs, for without the help of organized medicine, 
progress will not be made The army in the field con¬ 
tains, It is true, many who have been concerned for 
years not with the art but with the business of medi¬ 
cine They dishonor us With them we have nothing 
in common Most of us are proud to be numbered 
among those who practice medicine with clean heart an 
purpose That is organized medicine, and the medical 
school must welcome an alliance with us 

Medical education is not a purely medical problem 
Every one has a right to participate m the dividend 
of modern medicine, consequently, the public ^oKs 
us The steadily increasing group consciousness 
organized medicine, and its growing desire to ^ . 

leadership m the solution of the great problems of pubuc 
health, fix on us a very definite responsibility in 
continuous education of the practicing Physic an we ^ 
the greatest single contribution that orpn^ze 
can make, and responsibility rests not o 
college but on us 
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1 The iledicil Societj ot the State of New York 
IS carrvmg stinnilation, encoura^'cnient and some form 
of graduate education to those \%ho arc unable to leave 
their homes This is at the %cr> core ot our moacment 

2 Kings Counu for fne >tars has mamtamed an 
alliance with a medical school in the conduct of a torm 
ot graduate education a\hich has been %cr> saUs(actor\ 

3 Queens CounU, without a medical school has 
organized its hospitals for group teaching m the same 
ua\ as Kings 

4 We do not expect to tram specialists, but we tlo 
hope to raise the local standards ot practice 

5 Comprehensue courses m the laboratorv sciences 
are not included m our plans, because we belitrc that 
the niajorit} of disease conditions >ield to clinical diag¬ 
nosis, w'hich IS still the most important factor m the 
practice of medicine 

6 W^e believe that our plan could be carried out in 
anj communit> in which there are hospitals and men 
walling and able to teach 

7 The best results will come trom an alliance with 
the medical schools available 

8 Responsibility tor graduate education rests on 
organized medicme 

236 Jefterson Avenue. 


THE TEACHING VALUE OF POSTGR.\D- 
UATE CLINICS AND CLIN¬ 
ICAL PROGRAMS* 

WALTER L BIERRING, MD 

DES ItOIVES, row A 

The promotion of postgraduate medical study 
through the medium ot clinics or clinical conferences 
away from medical teaching institutes, is an expression 
of the missionary idea, and a form of the extension 
study course so generally adopted in other fields of 
educational work 


such i 3 not the c.i'c, for a diwU'^Km a-, outlined 
if well done, approaehc-, the apogcv, eit the art, and calls 
tor 1 dents of a lugh onler 

The drv clinic or clinical contercnce has been adopted 
in local, or count) medical organizations, ehstnet and 
state medical societies heeau-e of its postgraduate 
teaching value, atul in a tew instances medical schools 
line taken the initiative m the matter 

roevL ciixics 

The Michigan State Medical Societ) ma> be regarded 
as a pioneer in making [lostgraduatc education available 
tor Us members Through the courtesv ot the secre- 
tar) Dr F C W'arnshuis, some of the interesting 
tlet ids of the plan have been obtained 

\s far back as ten )C.'irs ago organized teams were 
sent to various counts societies to give an afternoon 
and evening program oi postgraduate instruction Ibis 
was soon extended b) the torniation of postgraduate 
eontertnees conducted b) councilor districts During 
the past )car thirt) such conferences have been con¬ 
ducted in the fourteen councilor districts of the state 
These conferences average a da) m length, commenang 
at 9 o’clock m the morning and extending through until 
evening The subjects presented are limited to half 
hour periods each, and are discussed b) ph)S!Cians 
recognized for tbeir special training and abiht) In 
these conterenccs special emphasis is given to methods 
oi examination and diagnosis, and to the salient 
features ot therapv 

This plan has been enthusiasticalh received by the 
members and m order to bring it still closer to the 
pinsictan, the district conterenccs have been super¬ 
seded b) count) societ) meetings, m which postgraduate 
clinics or discussions feature the program 

In addition, postgraduate dimes have been held at 
some of the leading hospitals in Michigan, and the 
State Universit) Hospital at Ann Arbor At the 
three da) s’ session held at the Umversit) Hospital last 
November 300 ph)sicians were registered Encour- 


The purpose is to bnng to the graduate in medicine 
who IS in acUve practice the results ot medical research 
and progress without necessitating attendance at some 
established graduate medical school 
The successful accomplishment of the educational 
purpose depends on several factors Every physician 
should have the teaching instinct, but not ever) one is 
born to the art Much of the teaching value derived 
from a clinical conference depends on the ability of the 
clinician to draw out of the subject or patient a com¬ 
prehensive and instructive lesson To educate—from 
educo—means to lead or draw out, not to stuff 
The teacher naturally appears at his best when every 
faciht) IS at hand for presenting his subject in the most 
complete manner For the clinical teacher, the presence 
of a patient representing the disease condition under 
discussion produces the proper stimulus and calls for 
the best that is m him His manner of approach and 
contact with the patient, his method of obtaining the 
clinical history, the technic of examination, the logic 
of diagnosis and prognosis, with suggestions for treat¬ 
ment, each teaches a lesson far better than is possible 
b) any didactic presentation 

A clmiaan in responding to a program invitation 
ma) choose the clinical demonstrafaon m preference to 
the prepared paper, thmkang it is the eas ier task, but 

Lircniurc and ° 192^’“’ Educatioa Medical 


lilt suLttssiui uci ciupuieiii ui iins plan, lue 
State societ) is now promoting the organization of an 
all )ear postgraduate school at the unuersit), to which 
members ma) come for a day, a week, a month, or 
a SIX months' course and pursue a definite line of 
postgraduate stud) with broken attendance, but still 
in the period of a )ear complete a definite course ot 
instruction and study 

The accomplishment of this unique plan will be 
watched with interest bv all who are concerned with 
the problem of making the results of medical progress 
readil) available to the practicing ph) siaan 

The Michigan State Societ) evadentl) has a hi<^h 
conception of its obligation to its members in the 
endi^vor to keep them medically fit. so as to render 
mu service and advuce to the people of the state 
nf fith has ^Itracted the tavorable attention 

ot other state medical societies, and efforts are now 
being rmde in several states to inaugurate a similar 
pbn Alumni clinics conducted fav state unnersiW and 

The small group dime has been specially promoted 
by state tuberculosis associations and s^e oS^mS 
tiom tor the study and prevention of heart disease 

m?sur?eT and fa physicians 

disease in^ ^ tuberculosis and heart 

msease m the commumty, these dimes have greatly 
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have been recoicled The average duration of life 
throughout the country is said to have increased by 
twelve years since 1900, despite the enormous annual 
number of deaths from injury, the mortality from 
tuberculosis has been reduced by one half, yellow fever 
has been practically put out of existence, typhoid, a 
scourge thirty years ago, has now become a rare disease, 
so rare that it is difficult to obtain cases to show to 
medical students, and a stupendous amount of new 
knowledge of disease has been created, more perhaps 
than in any other preceding quarter century Do these 
accomplishments warrant the assumption that the gen¬ 
eral public has suftered by the decline in the number of 
general practitioners^ Are they not rather truly mar¬ 
velous indications that perhaps after all the public is 
faring better than it ever has before m the history of 
the world ? 

But even if we should decry this radical change which 
has come over the medical profession, it seems doubtful 
to me that we can stop its progress The intelligent 
public expects and demands specialization m medical 
practice just as it does in labor, in commerce, in finance, 
in education and m everything else Specialization is 
one of the characteristics of the age in which we are 
living It seems to me that as medical knowledge and 
technical skill become more advanced, specialization is 
bound to increase rather than to dimmish 

The significance of the points which I have tried to 
develop above is that medical educators must face the 
realization that it should not longer be the chief object 
of the medical schools to turn out general practitioners 
resembling those of twenty-five or fifty years ago At 
that time it was possible for an individual to have a 
fairly complete grasp of the current medical knowledge 
and to be reasonably adept in its various branches 
Now, however, it is hopelessly impossible, and m the 
future It will be even less possible 

Obviously, then, since we cannot expect that after 
four years’ attendance in a medical school the graduate 
can be adept in all the various aspects of clinical medi¬ 
cine, we should abandon any idea that we can make 
him so It would seem also to follow from such a con¬ 
clusion that It would be unwise to require of all students 
the abortive courses commonly required by state boards 
in those branches which we ordinarily consider as spe¬ 
cialties, such as eye, ear, nose and throat work, and 
dermatology Instead, it would seem wiser to spend 
the time chiefly on those fundamentals which are the 
basis of all clinical medicine and to allow more time 
than 15 generally given to elective courses, to freedom 
for work m the library, for independent observation 
and for research By fundamentals I mean not only 
the sciences of anatomy, physiology, chemistry and 
pathology but also the essentials of clinical science By 
the latter I mean training in the power of observation, 
in the taking of patients’ histones, in the use of medical 
literature, in methods of examination and in the usual 
therapeutic procedures for the more common condi¬ 
tions Training in methods of examination of patients 
should be intensive m all clinical work, and it should 
include all methods of examination that are useful 
Every student should become reasonably adept in the 
use of the older, well established methods of physical 
diagnosis, and in addition he should be sufficiently famil¬ 
iar with the interpretation of roentgen-ray and other 
laboratory procedures to realize their values and their 
limitations Here the specialties can give much, for 
familiarity with such instruments as the ophthalmo¬ 
scope, the otoscope, the laryngeal mirror, the procto- 
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scope and the vaginal speculum will often be found 
valuable to any one engaged in any sort of clinical work 

The student of medicine, like the student of other 
professions, should be taught how to find out about the 
experiences of others For this reason he should be 
familiar with good medical literature and should know 
how to use a library Above all he should be regarded 
as a rational animal and be taught to think so far as that 
is possible Too often, I fear, in the work of the med¬ 
ical school the emphasis is placed on memory Sir 
James Mackenzie expressed this tendency admirably ra 
the following words - 

There are two very distinct qualities of the human mind 
memory and the power of reasoning The earliest to be devel 
oped is that of memorizing, and this can be cultivated with 
great ease The power of reasomng is quite different, although, 
no doubt, memory takes a part When we look at a great 
number of students, we discover that this power of memory 
is greatly developed in a few, and that all our educational 
methods are devoted to its cultivation Examinations are spe 
cially contrived for the purpose of discriminating those with 
the best memories, and to them all the honors and pnzes are 
given 

The individuals who, on the contrary, possess more of the 
power of reasoning than their fellows receive no consideration 
There are minds which have a difficulty m remembering iso¬ 
lated facts, but if these facts are related m some consecutne 
manner, they can not only remember them but also appreciate 
their bearing on one another But this type of mind is slow 
in acquiring knowledge, and in our present-day methods of 
education less and less encouragement is given to this type of 
student His peculiar powers are never developed, and their 
presence is never suspected 

The outcome of the teaching of today is to hail the student 
with superior powers of memorizing as the brilliant student, 
and the one with the great future The consequence is that 
his path from the outset is made easy for him Bursaries and 
scholarships fall to his share, and before he has acquired any 
experience he is appointed to a teaching post In the absence 
of any knowledge acquired from the results of his own obser¬ 
vations, he IS forced to teach that which he was himself taught, 
and, as he cannot discriminate between truth and superstition, 
he hands both on to his students As years pass he comes to 
believe what he has taught is true and may even grow imper¬ 
vious to new ideas which are contrary to the beliefs he has 
been expounding 

The methods of the schoolmaster do not have a place 
m the teaching of clinical medicine m the modem med¬ 
ical school Medical students should not be so much 
taught as they should be given opportunities to learn 
Much that is unwise and of little value has been 
removed from the curriculum But m order to satisfy 
state board requirements there is perhaps still too much 
remaining that smacks of the tutorial didactic methoclij 
The time will doubtless come when it will not be con¬ 
sidered disgraceful for a medical school to have ^ 
siderable number of its graduates fail in state board 
examinations, unless the character of these examina¬ 
tions IS greatly changed For most of these are a e 
all only tests of feats of memory attempting to cover 
the whole field of medicine, they do not indicate a mans 
fitness to practice medicine , 

In spite, however, of the difficulty in giving 
training m the fundamentals during f3 
there is, as everybody knows, a constant tiom 
of the faculties of the medical schools to me 
and more subjects in the recjuired cMfricultim j, 

told that we do not teach enough anatomy, en 
pathology or enough chemistry Wc ^ 

devote more attention to fractuies, to P 9 _ ^ 


2 Wilson, R M .The Beloved PhlS.aan,^ Sir JameJ 
New York, the Macmillan Companj, W-o, P 
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-lueathesia, to radiotherapx, to medical lii'.tor), to public 
iicalth aud pTCccntne medicine, to nieditnl jun;>pru- 
dcuce, to .tomatologj, to p.xchntrc, to mihiap medi¬ 
cine to the ^ocnl abpeck ot medicine, '<:i^'-‘r^l£isea=e. 
and so on, ad mfinituin 
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As 

ot 


time goes on and the 

knowledge and importance ot these 
urow ine\itabl> the demands will become more insist¬ 
ent to make the undergraduates spend more time on 
them Unless, howeier, the time spent m undergradu¬ 
ate work IS indefmitel) lengthened, it will be ncccssarv 
still to referee the undergraduate course tor the train¬ 
in'’’ m the essentials such as I hate discussed 1 le 
sooner we realize that the majontj ot our students are 
not going to tr) to become general practitioners in the 
sense ot a generation ago the easier it will be to check 
some ot the absurdities that are non occurring in med¬ 
ical education 

We shall, however perhaps alwa>s need practitioners 
^ ho can care mtelhgentU for the less dangerous com¬ 
mon ailments of mankind, including some ot the minor 
surgical conditions These men w ill not be general 
practitioners m the sense ot a generation ago but thee 
will act perhaps more in the capacity ot distnbutors ot 
patients among those who are better qualified to diag¬ 
nose and treat the more complicated conditions For 
example, such a practitioner does not need to hare the 
abihn to make an exact differential diagnosis of e\cr\ 
acute intra-abdominal lesion -Ml that he needs to 
know IS how to recognize that an acute intra-abdommal 
lesion IS present and tliat a surgeon should see the 
patient Also it is not necessarv that he should be able 
to make an accurate, differential diagnosis in a case ot 
chrome indigestion but rather that he should know 
where to get help 

If we are willing to admit that the change toward 
some degree of specialization is inevitable, our next 
consideration is how best to meet the problem as it 
affects education Speciahsts in clinical practice obvi- 
oush cannot be trained during the tour rears of under¬ 
graduate work There are of course, dangers inherent 
m specialization just as there are m general practice, 
and these dangers are of practically the same kind, 
namel}, a lack of sufficient knowledge and skill to gne 
the public the serv ice that it has a nght to expect The 
training of the specialist can and does occur in either 
one of two wavs, either with the supervision of experi¬ 
enced speaahsts or without that supervision The 
speciahst can be trained under supervision either as a 
resident m a hospital or as an assistant to some properl> 
quahfied expert Training wnthout supervision can and 
does occur as the result of a court^eous trial of special 
procedures on the patients which a general practice 
bnngs until a reputation for special skill m these pro¬ 
cedures bnngs more and more patients of that kmd to 
the practitioner Although in the majont) of mstances 
the former method would seem to have advantages over 
the latter, nevertheless certain outstanding characters, 
while engaged in general practice, have achieved immor¬ 
tal fame tor the development of new knowledge and an 
expertiiess m the care of special conditions A recent 
notable example of this latter class was Sir James Jlac- 
kenzie, quoted above who until his death was the great 
champion ot general practice Untortunatel>, how¬ 
ever there are few men of the character and intellectual 
prowess ot Sir James who can perform such feats as 
his while engaged m general pracUce. Also, it should 
he remembered that he belonged to a past generatioa a 
ver> miDortant point ’ 


\ hospital imcriibhip h now almost so universal in 
this countrv as a coiniikincnt to the four ^tars ot 
uiulergradinte work that it woulfi stem to bt the bpcal 
starting point tor iht training ot the sptciah;,t, and ako 
the training m nianv ot the branches ot mtditint 
to crowd thtir wav mtvi the 
I tanuot set <mv reason, 


tor tile training 
whielx arc now trving 
undergraduate currieuluin 
tor example, tor taking valuable time avvav irom the 
tsbcntiais m order that each student mav bt compLileu 
to conduct ten or twelve surgical anesthesias a require¬ 
ment now made bv at least one state board Mam men 
who graduate now trom our medical schools will never 
have an occasion to coiulnct an anesthesia later, but 
even if all ot them should find it necessarv to do so, 
ail experience gained from conducting a trifling number 
would lie ot ver> little value Training and practice in 
for those who clcaire it, should be reserved 
lor tile internship More and more opportunities arc 
arising for contmuoiis resident ship in hospitals bevond 
the period ot internship Most ot these bv paving 
small stipends, m addition to furnishing board and lodg¬ 
ing make it possible' tor joung men to continue in their 
training without expense to themselves More hospitals 
undoubtedlv will realize the value ot this kind ot ser- 
V ice to their institutions w ith the result that more aud 
more of such positions will become available tor inten¬ 
sive training of voting men in the various special 
branches Vlso tor the proper jicrtomianec or their 
share in this work it vvill he necessarv tor the teaching 
hospitals greatly to enlarge their tacihties The paltr> 
luunber of beds m these hospitals will have to be greatly 
increased 

As regards the eiuestioiis ot how and ot what part of 
clinical work should be taught to undergraduate medical 
students I can make only certain generalizations I am 
not prepared to expound any supposedly ideal curricu¬ 
lum which will correct all existing deficiencies But I 
<ihall construct my remarks around the main thesis 
which I have been trving to develop in this paper, 
namely, that since it is now impossible to graduate men 
as efficient practitioners ot general medicine after a 
course of four years, our work should consist chieflv ot 
training in the essentials and should insure a nmnmum 
of wasted time for the student 

The central point around which the cbmeal education 
should be constructed must be the patient There can¬ 
not be a substitute for the patient Animals, ciiarcs or 
lantern shdes can serve as useful adjuncts, but they can 
never sene as substitutes tor actual contact with 
patients In order to carry out a suffiaently intensive 
and permanent contact with patients, the Enghsh sys¬ 
tem of clinical clerkships and dresserslups is the best 
scheme yet devised It is the outstanding contnbuuon 
of England to methods ot medical education, and its use 
is an absolute necessity in any modem medical school 
Cbnical lectures demonstrations, ward rounds, amphi¬ 
theater dimes and outpatient work are all valuable u 
properly conducted, but they are of httle significance 
m comparison vv ith the student s daily contact vv ith the 
same group of patients over a penod of several weeks 
or months, m the capaaty aImo:.t ot attending phvsiaan 
or surgeon to his patients It a student sees a 
on admission, when the diagnosis is ot 
important, takes his history, makes an examination 

vatches ^ through the progress of the case, partia- 
m operation it there is one and sees hirn cro on 

to recovery or death, and finaUy, if death occurs" sees 

autODs^^''^ disclosing their secrets at 

autopsy, he is stimulated to a degree beyond any that 


patient 
paramount 
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^mes from clinical demonstrations or formal clinics 
During- tins time he has made certain special laboratory 
examinations, and he is able to see for himself the uses 
and limitations of these procedures He has seen and 
talked with the patient’s family, he has even been 
admitted into the family secrets, and he has learned 
much of how social and economic problems can affect 
disease He has learned also much about the psychology 
of the sick, their fears, their worries and their attitudes 
toward physicians 

It has been usual to institute the ward clerkships m 
the fourth year, but in at least two medical schools, 
Yale and Vanderbilt, a change has been made whereby 
the ward work is given to the third year students, and 
the outpatient work to those of the fourth year The 
same change will probably be carried out at Washington 
University m the near future It has much to commend 
it Patients in the wards usually represent the more 
obvious stages of disease, and there is present every 
possible facility for their examination and treatment 
These are the patients, therefore, whose conditions are 
more easily understood by the beginner in clinical work 
By contrast, the outpatients often present early and 
less obvious signs of disease, and their diagnostic and 
therapeutic problems are often more difficult, they also 
more nearly resemble the patients whom a young prac¬ 
titioner will see These are the patients, therefore, 
who should be studied by the more advanced students 

To carry out the scheme of ward clerkships it is 
essential that an adequate number of patients be avail¬ 
able At the present time probably most of our teach¬ 
ing hospitals in this country have an insufficient number 
of beds that can be used for this purpose Surgery 
needs more beds than medicine, because while the 
average medical case is almost equally instructive from 
day to day, the climax of the average surgical case is 
the operation In the case of a hernia, for example, 
after the student has become familiar with the usual 
postoperative course, there is nothing of special interest 
for him during the convalescence from the operation 
The operation also discloses the living pathologic con¬ 
dition with which the surgeon must familiarize himself, 
and a real knowledge of such conditions can come only 
through contact with a fairly large amount of material 
For these reasons, then, and for the additional reason 
that our teaching hospitals should fulfil their important 
function of training expert surgeons, more ward beds 
are urgently needed In fact, 1 should say that so far 
as the teaching of surgery in this country is concerned, 
the most pressing need is for more ward patients in 
the teaching hospitals So far as I know, not a single 
one of our teaching hospitals is adequately equipped in 
this regard 

One or two anachronisms of surgical teaching sug¬ 
gest themselves Probably the most useless survivor 
of a bygone age is the amphitheater operative surgical 
clinic For an hour or two at a time students are 
herded together on the bleachers of an operating room 
while a surgeon down below discourses to them while 
carrying on an operation The students occasionally 
catch fleeting glimpses of various organs, they may see 
a little blood now and then, they may even marvel at 
the gracefulness and apparent dexterity of the surgeon 
But this is not learning surgery Far more, it is not 
only a useless waste of time for the myopic students 
but it impresses them too much with the show aspects 
of surgery They become impressed with the ease 
rather than with the difficulties of operative surgery 
Worse yet, they come to disregard the fact that the 
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long--winded discourses of the surgeon over an open 
wound are probably as dangerous to the patent 
dirtv finger inserted into the wound How much better 
for both student and patient it is for the student who 
IS the ward dresser” in the case to “scrub up” and 
actually to participate in the operation by holdin? a 
retractor The day of the old time operative surgical 
dime will not last much longer 

Another old relic of questionable value which still 
holds Its ground in some of our medical schools is the 
recjuired course of so-called operative surgery on the 
cadaver, during which students are taught to lipte 
arteries which they will probably never have to ligate 
in practice, to perform amputations, many of which 
are obsolete, under conditions that can never be made 
to resemble those in a living body, to repair imaginary 
hernias and to do other various kinds of stunts which 
are really exercises m anatomy and are not surgery at 
all How much better it would be for most of the 
students to spend their time at something more useful 
If some sort of a course in operative surgery must be 
gi\en to satisfy the foolish requirements of boards ot 
licensure, it should at least be conducted on living tis¬ 
sues, for which purpose anesthetized dogs are ver)' 
useful 

Clinical surgery nowadays is much more than applied 
anatomy It involves an accurate knowledge of pathol¬ 
ogy The surgeon must at all times be prepared to 
make an immediate diagnosis of the lesion revealed by 
his incision Frozen sections are often helpful to hmi, 
but in general he must depend on his ability to recognize 
accurately the gross pathologic anatomy disclosed to 
him He does not have the advantages of the pathol¬ 
ogist in being able to spend an indefinite amount of 
time m the study of the specimen before arriving at 
a diagnosis The demand on the surgeon is insistent 
that he should arrive at a diagnosis immediately while 
the anesthetized patient lies before him with the inci¬ 
sion open The surgeon should also be a physiologist 
More and more has it become apparent that an exten¬ 
sive knowledge of physiology is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the clinical surgeon The means of estimating 
the risk of an operation, and the questions of shoch 
and of anesthesia, to mention a few, are all physiologic 
pioblems confronting the surgeon m his daily work 

The teaching of surgery, therefore, should be con¬ 
ducted in such a way as to show how it rests on the 
foundation of these other sciences The student should 
be made to reahze that just as the foundation grows m 
breadth and depth, so the superstructure of cliniral 
surgery is permitted to grow and extend, but that with 
out a solid foundation the superstructure ii ill not stand 
but will fall The eager and intelligent student, espe¬ 
cially the one who desires to enter the specialty oi 
surgery, will desire not only to familiarize himself win 
the foundations but also to add his share to the broaii- 
emng and deepening of these foundations, or to i 
erection of a greater building on top of the 
extended by others Thus will come research, an 
matters little whether the clinician shall carry on » 
research m the laboratory or m the ward A t 
mental distinction does not exist between so 
laboratory research and so-called clinical researc 

two have the same result, the f ° , ot the 

fare of humanity which is the sole purpose 

science and art of medicine mV 

If space permitted I should jgJat,o,i oi 

remarks further into a more conducting 

what seem to me the desirable met 
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chmcnl education for the iinclergraduate But I ha\c 
felt that probabh it would be better to la> euiphasib 
on the generalizations which I have tried to 
I ha\e perhaps laid too much stress on surgery But 
that has^ occurred only because I feel better quahhcd 


Raulston,^ continuing the ptptniic_nork in tins couiitr}, 
treated migrainous patients witli 5 per cent intraicnons 
injections Thirt\-six per cent were much improved 
48 per cent moderately improved, and 16 per cent not 
benefited Twenty-five patients were so treated in 

inae nas —j - a,,,, tbf first ffroui) the patients remained tree from altacks 

,0 sp»k on that sobjtct than on f'f Sul," or .Lore loi.r hoing rol.ttod (or Itvu 

Sion, 01 ntediane, ,„o months, ttvo lor throe months, one [or (our months, one 

m\ remarks on specialization will he «ga , j ^ months and one for as long as nine months 

radical But to me it seems clear f IhesrauthoJl point out several points of similarity 

toward specialization is inevitable and PJrn’rmizc between mn'ramc and asthma Besides the eosinophiln 
that It IS the dutj ot medical educators to recognize "" '^* 1 " mentioned, thev stressed 


to a realization that just as it is impossible tor anj one 
to acquire a knowledge ot all the various aspects ot 
medicine, so it is reallj an absurdity to conduct eeaini- 
nations based on methods of trving to eleternnne ones 
fitness to practice medicine by attempting to find out 
what one knowb about all its various phases and aspects 
Euchd Avenue and Kingshighwav 


ALLERGIC MIGRAINE 


\V’\RREN T V\UGHA\. MD 

RICHMO^D, \A 

The suggestion that migraine is sometimes a phe¬ 
nomenon of protein sensitization is not new The 
concurrence of this disease with asthma, urticaria and 
hay -fev er either m one individual or in one family was 
first mentioned long ago JIany contributions have 
presented indirect evidence tending to substantiate this 
hypothesis but I have not discovered any description of 
cases or of experimental work in which the cause was 
discovered the disease relieved by the removal thereof 
and caused to return, following the reapplication of the 
etiologic factor In allergy this roughly parallels Koch’s 
postulates ste applied to bactenology, and is a necessary 
antecedent to acceptance of the theory 

As early as the first half of the ninteenth century 
migraine was grouped by some, particularly members ot 
the French school, such as Trousseau, Bouchard and 
Dieulafoy, with asthma eczema, epilepsy, gout and 
lithiasis, and these conditions together constituted the 
manifestations of the lithemic diathesis Trousseau, 
seventy'-five years ago, recognized an asthmatic diathesis 
in which he included, among other diseases, urticaria, 
eczema, hay-tever and periodic headache 
Neusser ^ in 1892, reported a blood eosinophilia dur¬ 
ing migraine attacks This was confirmed m 1921 by 
Gansslen * In 1922, VanLeeuwen and Zeydner® 
isolated from the blood of patients with asthma, urti¬ 
caria, epilepsy and migraine a substance which was 
found to stimulate nonstriated muscles This was not 
present m the blood of normal persons The most 
characteristic recognizable phenomenon associated with 
exjjenmental anaphy lactic shock is smooth muscle 
spasm Pagmez and his associates,^ from 1919 to 1921, 


tile periodicity 
usually follows 
asthma and migraine m certain families, the coexistence 
ot ilicse dise.ases in one induidual the fact that 
migraine, like asthma often disajiptars after an acute 
inlecUon such as ty phoid, and that both are usually' 
favorably' influenced b\ pregnancy They mention the 
suggestion made by' others that the placenta behaves 
perhaps like a loreign protein, keeping the mother in a 
state of dcsensitization 

Curtis-Brown" projioscs a protein poison theory' ot 
migraine which he specifically describes as not associated 
with anaphylaxis His idea is that no preliminary 
sensitization is necessary, but that poisoning with 
proteins results from an inadequate metabolism, usually 
hereditary, which affects particularly the ability to 
metabolize nitrogenous foods His distinction appears 
to be chiefly in words, and he does not produce experi¬ 
mental evidence supporting his hypothesis He insists 
that skin tests are unreliable, and starts his patient out 
on general protein restrictions with a very low protein 
diet, such as is customanlv used in a severe nephritis 
To this he makes occasional additions, thus discovering 
what foods may cause trouble From his study he 
incriminates particularly meat extracts, fruit, eggs, 
svv eetbreads, mushrooms, tomatoes and chocolate 

Shenvood-Dunn,' in a contribution on the cause of 
chronic diseases, mentions migraine as being probably 
anaphy lactic but he likewise does not present clinical or 
experimental work in substantiation, and mentions 
migraine only as one of a list of twenty-five or more 
surprisingly diverse diseases which he feels may be 
assoaated with anaphylaxis In this list we find such 
unrelated and indefinite conditions as anemia, rheu¬ 
matism, gout, obesity, acne, constipation neurasthenia, 
emphysema, insomnia, dyspepsia, catarrh, dysmenor¬ 
rhea, leukorrhea and troubles of the menopause 

Rohrer ® compares migraine with anaphylactic shock, 
in which there are sweating, nausea, vomiting, excited 
intestinal acUvity and occasional hemorrhages He 
points out that anaphylaxis is inherited only through 
the mother, and that there is a great preponderance of 
mother heredity m migraine 

Some association of migraine with the patient's diet 
has been noted by many, and not a few have observed 
that individual articles ot food wiU bring on attacks 
apiez refers to a patient whose migraine consistently 
followed the eatmg of chocolate Brown » has made a 


working on the assumption that migraine was an most ^reTuI S Brown" has made 1 

Maphylactic manifestation, treated patients at first with achi Sid the dSt W between head- 

horse serum intravenously and later vvnth peptone mtra- aches follow f ® <^565 head- 

venoush They reported good results Miller and e“Ss of tLSn^S i ^ ‘^•'bohy drate moiety ,n 

the individual tolerance True, migrainous 

Migraine with 
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headaches appear at times to fall under this classifica- 1922, she had a mild headache Th., , f . 
tn^nl group, the protein of the food appears chicken which had been dipped m flour Othenv^^ slip°l 

fho? important role The third group includes that time completely eliminated Avheat from the’diet 

lose lathei unusual cases with associated true intestinal from these three attacks, two of which were reariilv 

toxemia or bacteremia The fourth group presents an the patient remained entirely free from headache W 

erior m purine metabolism Brown also notes that cer- months from March until September, 1922, when an attack 
tain specific proteins seem sometimes to be responsible mu® mduced experimentally by the eating of two slices of bread 
and remarks that thts ts suggestive of the attacks being le VS and hvTsn'' I' " 

Lr,rge™r^aS;t:„ — ia,n.„„g 

that such tests are of little value 


He feels 

are of little value except m cases 
associated Avith definite skin lesions, such as eczema or 
urticaria Although he has used peptone m some cases, 
Ills treatment is primarily tliat of general protein restric¬ 
tion in the same manner as m the first group, m which 
he practices general carbohydrate restriction 

From this survey of the literature, it may be con¬ 
cluded that there is much evidence suggesting an allergic 
basis for some cases of migraine, hut that the evidence is 
chiefly indirect I should like to see more direct evi¬ 
dence, such as Walhs and Nicol have furnished m the 
case of epilepsy These authors, quoted by Miller,'" 
made protein sensitization tests in 122 insane epileptic 
patients Forty-six gave positive reactions With those 
sensitive to a particular food, the Avithdrawal of this 
article was followed by striking improvement, the 
seizure disappearing entirely, only to return in case the 
offending food Avas again ingested 

I present the following case histones as a furtlier 
contribution to the study of migraine as an allergic 
disease 

REPORT or CASES 

Case 1 —kliss M, aged 30, had suffered for years from 
attacks of migraine, rarely being free longer than for one or 
two months Dec 4, 1921, she was tested Avith various food 
proteins All reactions were negative at the end of one-half 
hour After six hours, the reactions to rice, sweet potato and 
turnip Avere recorded as two plus Sept 16, 1922, nme and 
one-half months after she had first omitted rice, sweet potato 
and turnip from the diet, the following note appeared m her 
record “Since December, 1921, she has eaten no sweet potato, 
nee or turnip, and during this interval she has not had a single 
attack of sick headache Three days ago she took one sweet 
potato as an experiment There followed during the next 
twenty-four hours considerable nausea and dizziness with some 
headache The patient states that the attack was of the same 
character as those she had suflfered before December, 1921 ” 
Dec 20, 1922, the patient ate one turnip This was followed in 
a few hours by bad nausea, dizziness and a low grade headache 
Two days later the experiment was repeated, and was followed 
in a few hours by nausea and a severe typical migrainous 
headache 

Since 1922, she has remained on her dietary restricUons and 
continues free from migraine Occasionally, she experiences a 
dull, occipital ache preceding and following the catamenia, 
which she states is altogether different from her former sick 
headache 

Case 2—Miss F, aged 25, first examined in December, 1921, 
complained of bilious attacks, with headaches coming once every 
two or three months The pain was always right sided She 
Avas always nauseated but did not vomit The duration of 
attacks Avas two or three hours This condition had existed for 
three years She had had similar attacks in early childhood 
up to 8 years of age 

March 12, 1922, the patient developed a most severe attack 
lasting forty-eight hours, and accompanied by vomiting Follow¬ 
ing recovery she Avas tested Avitli the food proteins, and gave 
positiAe reactions to beet, sweet potato, turnip, Avheat and coffee 
In the succeeding three months she had two very mild attacks, 
one following the eatmg of shrimp, to which she was not 
tested, and the other attributed to unusual fatigue She 
described herself as bemg tremendously improved June 29, 
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with the administration of bread, the Widal colloidociastic reac¬ 
tion Avas determined. It Avas negative, the white count prior to 
admimstration averagmg 6,800, one hour later 7,000, and two 
hours later 9,000 There Avas no notCAvorthy change m the dif¬ 
ferential count HoAvever, the blood pressure, Avhich Avas 100 
systolic and 56 diastolic prior to the administration of two 
slices of bread, fell to 85 systolic and 60 diastolic at the end 
of one hour 

Three days later the colloidociastic reaction Avas repeated, tins 
time Avith milk, and the reactions Avere the same but there Avas 
no subsequent headache 

FolloAVing the experimental headache, Sept 1, 1922, the 
patient remained free of symptoms until May 10, 1923 She 
had no contact whatever Avith Avheat until April 21, 1923, 
Avhen she Avas directed to eat one slice of bread daily Avhile 
taking peptone capsules forty-five mmutes before meals She 
did this and remained headache free for tiventy days untd 
May 10, Avheii the headache returned and she was forced 
again to discontinue the eating of Avheat Jan 26, 1924, the 
patient returned, again complaining of headaches It devel¬ 
oped that she Avas then eating Avhole Avheat bread She Avas 
directed again to omit Avheat At tliat time she passed from 
under my supervision 

Tavo years later her family physician informed me that 
she still could not eat Avheat Avithout developing migraine, 
but tliat as long as she remained on her diet she Avas free from 
headache The other articles of food she had no difficulty m 
eliminating With tlie idea that suggestion might be playing 
a great part m this case, I told her physician to gne her 
several pellets of bread m capsules, so that she Avould not be 
aAvare of the nature of the test This he did, and reported 
that the experiment Avas promptly follOAved by a typical severe 
attack of migraine 

Case 3 —Mrs W, aged 24 had had attacks of migraine all 
her life, Avhich became worse during the six months preceding 
the first consultation She aa^s particularly likely to haie 
them Avith the catamenia, and stated that practically as long 
as she could remember she had had at least one headache a 
montlx Four additional members of her immediate family 
are subject to sick headaches The patient had never sus¬ 
pected any particular article of food 

She Avas first tested Avith food protems, March 16, 1923 
Prompt positive reactions Avere obtained to tomato and peanut, 
and a delayed positive reaction to Avheat The patient then 
remarked that just preceding her last headache she had eaten 
a large number of peanuts She Avas very fond of both 
peanuts and tomatoes 

Eleven months later, Feb 15, 1924, her record read as to 
loAvs “The patient has remained on her diet quite faithfully 
since she Avas first tested, and she has ahvajs tound that the 
eating of Avheat, peanuts or tomatoes has precipitated a head 
ache Occasionally she has had headaches without eating 
these substances, and for this reason she has been tested AVim 
additional proteins She gave questionably positive rMCti 
to wheat, peanut, lettuce and pecan She has been p aimmg 
on continmng to leave these out of her diet, but since re u 
to Richmond she has been to social functions Avhere it 
been almost impossible to escape " 

consequence has suffered a recurrence of her headaches 

In March, 1925, tAvo years after the first test, the rec^^^ 

reads “Patient has been doing splendidly f 

Avheat in excess When she eats any large 

for tliree or four days she is sure to have a sick 

OtherAvise she is symptom free . , 

Case 4-Mrs C. aged 52, seen May 21, ^ 
recurring sick headaches as far hack as s 
The precedmg winter they had been '“'“sually^ 
came at longer or shorter intcrAals, b 
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(tan a fov months UsualK tlK> ssuc 
There ^^as no relationship to the catamenia The 


headache had been (juite satisfactoril> rchcecd 
roirictions but that tlie first t^pe persisted, together \sith her 

mere a\as no .e.auu......i' - -j T.r other than outspoken neiirasthciiic nianiiebtations 

neecr mcriniinatcd anj special article ot SooU ot ^ topical migraine for 

fr"?rd“s toV.” r mL! \J,. b.,o,. ,1K l»a tad ... a.c„,n. o. to.edd Tl»s. «.rc ».aU, d.-oaa.rf ,u.l, 
an urticaria There uas a pronounced faniil> Instore ot 
allergic disease, one brother liasing has-fever her mother 
having had sneezing spells, a great aunt and several covisms 
having had asthma a daughter eczema, and her mother sick 
headaches since childhood 

The patient gave a prompt reaction to egg jolk and good 
dclaved reactions to the proteins of wheat strawbcrr> ana 
rje Borderline reactions were obtained to several other ftwus 
One vear later the patient reported that she had had an 
occasional headache but on the whole was vcr> much improved 
In Februarv 192s she reported that as long as she followed 
the dietarj restrictions she remained tree from her svmptoms 
but otbeavise developed migraine 

In Februaa 1926 nearlv three vcars after the first testmg 
the patient not living m Eichmond, replied to a follow-up 
questionnaire She recorded lierseh as being ver) much 
improved with fewer and less violent headaches less general 
feebleness, and an absence of a feeling of being constanll> 
poisoned She stated that she developed headaches now onlv 
when she became unusuallj exhausted or when she ate wheat 
flour 1 am steadvlj growing stronger but don t attempt 
wheat I was violentb ill the day following m> last attempt 
—toast at lunch, a jear ago ’ She had had no other form 
of treatment 

Cv'E 'i—iliss M, aged 48, had had when first seen in 
Jlaj 1922 a lett hemicrania of six jears’ duration The 

attacks were extremelj severe and were associated with 
nausea and vomiting The duration of attacks was usually 
about two dajs, thev were relieved with purgation In addi¬ 
tion she had a duodenal ulcer She was tound sensitive to 
several articles of food but particularl> so to wheat and her 
wheat intake was cut down but never stnaij eliminated until 
Januao 1926 more than three and one-half jears later Dur¬ 
ing these three and one-half years 'he found that her attacks 
were worse when eating away from home when of necessity 
she ate more wheat Peptone desensitization by mouili was 
unsuccesslul In Januao 1926 wheat was completely elimi¬ 
nated from the diet, and four months later the patient, who 
lives out ot Richmond writes It has helped me wondertulK 
to cut out wheat bread entirely I believe if you had had me 
do this from the veo first it would have been the end of sick 
headaches ’ Sept 3 1926 she reported that she could not 
yet eat wheat for when she dvd she developed headache. From 
experience she had learned that she also could not eat peas 
or strawberries The reaction to strawberry had been negative 
That to peas had been borderline at the end of twenty-four 
hours 


dctinitc ocuhr prodromes In December, 1921, she gave 
positive reactions to clam, beet, oats and spmacli 

During the next four and one hall months she had two 
mild attacks, and at the end of this time a most severe attack 
At the first examination only the immediate sensitization reac¬ 
tions had been read and for this reason she returned tor 
further testing Tins tune she gave two plus reactions to 
banana cabbage, celery and coficc and a one plus reaction to 
turnip and wheat On learning of these reactions she felt 
sure trom past experience that asparagus celery and cabbage 
had caused attacks of indigestion, and that turnip and banana 
had produced Iicadachc Five and one lialt months later, m 
heptember 1932 the patient reported tiiat as long as she 
Teinameii on vVic livet she remawvevl tree from, svek headaches 
She did however, liavc a dull headache on arising each morn¬ 
ing which cleared up attcr about one hour In February, 
1923 the attacks returned and recurred at frequent intervals 
until May ot that year when mtraderma! sensitization tests 
showed positive reactions to peanut, strawberry and tomato 
These she was directed to avoid in addition to those previ¬ 
ously mentioned Since this time the patient has passed from 
under my observation 

CvsE 9—Mrs S aged 43 seen in consultation had had 
typical migraine with nausea and vomiting for ten years, 
coming at intervals ot from two to three months She gave 
tvvo plus positive reactions to peanut, strawberry and turnip, 
and questionable reactions to onion, oyster, spinach, carrot 
and wheat Her physician was advised to have her avoid 
these toods and two years later reported that she was still 
tree from headaches 

CvsF 10—Mrs R. aged 44 had had periodic headaches 
without nausea or vomiting sometimes unilateral, sometimes 
bilateral coming at intervals of from two to tour weeks, 
rarely as long as tvvo months the condition having existed 
since early childhood There were no visual symptoms The 
eyes usually became sore during these attacks Hypodermics 
were sometimes necessary for rehet Following sensitization 
tests, the patient omitted tomatoes cheese, pork, tea lettuce 
lamb carrots, sweet potatoes peach fig and plum irom the 
diet and avoided all candies and sweets Until her death from 
pelvic abscess three years later, she had headaches only at 
those times when she broke her diet 

COMMENT 

In the series here reported, treatment by specific 
av oidance, based on the theory of allergj, has prevented 
attacks ot migraine In tvpical cases, renewal of con¬ 
tact with those foods to which the patient has been 
found sensitive caused return ot the attacks I feel that 
this constitutes more direct evidence of the allermc 
character of migraine than any that has hitherto bmi 
presented 

In a total ot thirtj'-three cases of migraine or chronic 
periodic headache, the patients have been tested for food 
sensitization The ten cases described present definite 
evidence of relief from avoidance ot allergens, dis- 


The five following cases are reported bneflv Thev 
are not as striking as the preceding cases because the 
record does not show so clearly the return of attacks on 
reexhifaiUon of the specific allergen They all agree, 
however, m giving evidence of relief from s}Tnptoms as 
a result ot the application of the same pnnaples of 
therapy 

CvsE 6 C a man aged 70 had had migraine trom age 45 
to 60 following which he was free until during the few months 
preceding the first examination in July, 1922 


cauliflower lamb, veal and wheat These were avoided and 
three years later he reported continued freedom from migraine 

C •SE 7 Mrs K., aged 43 a highly neurotic patient with 
many jnd diverse neurasthenic symptoms complained ot two 
types of headache one a drawang pam at the back of the neck 
wearty cwwstawvty present and the other a true headache wuh- 


u 1 . - r one tor six years 

by wheat avoidance, the other for the last two yeaJs by 
milk avoidance Four experienced great relief dunn^ 
the period of observation (from sux to thirteen monthsf 
but their present state is not known as they did not renk 
lo . Te„ ,kre toSeS 


v.,0.01, uiicaen, oat perch, prune, tomato tea and Since the teetc - T uavc nor oeen seen 

wheat, and one year later reported that the second’ type oi follow-up quStloSLrT'^^’ 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In twelve of the thirty-three cases (36 4 per cent) 
allergy appears quite definitely to have played a pait' 
III four others, thcie was at least temporary improve¬ 
ment on avoidance of ceitain proteins Ten patients 
were not benefited Seven did not reply These must 
be recorded as not benefited, although my expeiience 
with follow-up questionnaires is that the patients with 
good results are as likely to fail to reply as are those 
with bad results 

Among the ten unsuccessful cases, three patients gave 
good positive sensiUzation reactions, but m spite of good 
cooperation, their condition was not improved One of 
tliese, sensitive among other things to egg, continues 
with her migraine but reports that eggs always exag¬ 
gerate her symptoms Her general physical condition 
has improved decidedly since she has avoided food con¬ 
taining eggs 

There is consideiable evidence that in migraine a 
centi al nei votis system angiospasm exists Angiospasm 
IS the chaiacteristic vascular phenomenon m anaphylaxis 

From a study of my own lecords. I believe that the 
poor results with skin tests reported by other writers 
may be due in part or entirely to failure to pay sufficient 
attention to the delayed positive reactions coming on 
after from six to twenty-four hours I have stated 
elsewhere “ my reasons for believing that the delayed 
reaction is, if anything, more characterictic in this type 
of condition than is the immediate reaction 
707 Medical Arts Budding 


SPONTANEOUS FISTULAS IN LYMPHO¬ 
GRANULOMATOSIS 


EUGENE F TRAUT, MD 

OAK PARK, ILL 


In difterentiating the causes of enlarged cervical 
glands, the occurrence of fistulas is usually taken as 
evidence of tuberculosis The fistulas in lymph gland 
tuberculosis are the result of caseous areas attaching 
to and perforating the skin Caseation is common in 
tissues invaded by lymphogranuloma (Hodglun’s dis¬ 
ease) This form of necrosis occurs oftenest in the 
densely matted glands of the late stages Lympho¬ 
granuloma characteristically respects anatomic boun¬ 
daries In advanced cases, however, it infiltrates the 
gland capsule and invades adjacent structures Accord¬ 
ing to Naegeli,^ the skin over the lymphogranulomatous 
glands remains absolutely intact In his experience, 
infiltration of the skin, adhesion of the affected glands 
to the skin, or fistulas have never occurred, except as 
sequelae to injections 


REPORT or CASE 

J AV, a white man, aged 57, a section hand, entered the 
service of Dr E IC Kerr at the Cook County Hospital, 
May 21, 1926, with the diagnosis of Hodgkin’s disease 
Two and a half years before, an acute “cold” kept him 
at home one week Following this, he tired easily and 
lost weight His skin became vcr> dark. Troublesome 
Itching kept him from sleeping He had night sweats reg¬ 
ularly, and lost his appetite After six months, the symp¬ 
toms caused him to seek medical advice Large glands were 
found m both sides of his neck They were slightly tender 
Intensive roentgen-ray treatment for eight weeks almost 
entirely removed the swelling The weakness increased 
Cessation of the roentgen-ray treatment was followed by the 


U VaugUatt, W T South 11 J 17 749 (Oct ) 1924 
‘From the Medical Service of took County Hospital 
1 Nacgeli Leuk-amie und Pseudoleukamie, 1913 


recurrence of the large glands m tlie neck and m the left 
axilla Roentgen-ray treatment was resumed This time 
did not reduce the swellings One month before admSU 
the cervical glands became fluctuant and a cheesy maten^ 

^ f ^ ^ never been ill previously and there had 

m th^Tamilytuberculosis, cancer or “gland disease" 

The patient was tall and moderately emaciated. The systolic 
mood pressure was 134 mm and the diastolic pressure, S4 mm 
His skin was an even dark brown His teeth were false. 
Ihe tonsils were small and not inflamed The glands on botli 
Mdes of tlie neck were matted into fist-sized nodular masses 
These were semifluctuant Yellow caseous matenal exuded 
from an opening just anterior to the left sternocleidomastoid 
muscle Except at this fistulous opening, the gland masses 
were movable under the skin and over the underlymg struc¬ 
tures A fist-sized pocket of glands in the left axilla compelled 
him to hold his arm partially abducted 
The glands in the right axilla were slightly enlarged and 
firm The inguinal glands were the size of hazel nuts Large 
masses could be felt m the pelvis 
A roentgenogram supported the diagnosis of serofibrinous 
pleurisy in the left chest, and also revealed a widened medias¬ 
tinum (probably due to enlarged glands) This was not 
detected on physical examination The lungs themselves were 
normal 

Except for a basal systolic murmur, abnormal heart condi¬ 
tions were not present The liver was firm and just palpable. 
The spleen was hard and easily felt 
Roentgen-ray exammation did not shoiv any defects in the 
bones and joints otlier than a slight “lipping” of tlie thoracic 
vertebrae 

Routine urine examinations were negative 
The hemoglobin was estimated at 55 per cent (Tallqvist) 
There were 3,160,000 erythrocytes and 23,100 leukocytes Sev¬ 
eral differential counts showed 86 per cent of the white cells 
to be polymorphonuclear neutrophils, 8 per cent lymphocytes, 
4 per cent mononuclears, and 2 per cent polymorphonuclear 
eosinophils The red cells were pale but otherwise normal 
The blood Wassermaun reaction was negative After a twelve 
hour fast, 100 cc of the blood contained 3297 mg of urea, 
3 mg of uric acid and 1 5 ing of creatinine 
Repeated stool examination gave normal results 
Pieces of the glandular enlargements were exased on tliree 
occasions from regions widely separated 

Chester Guy, the hospital patliologist, pronounced them all 
typical of lymphogranuloma His report stated that the sec¬ 
tions consisted of Ijunphoid elements separated and surrounded 
by rather dense connective tissue The gland elements viert. 
poorly circumscribed and were made up of round and plasma 
cells and contained a large number of polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes There were also present many large mononu- 
cleated and multinucleated cells of the Sternberg tj’pe. The 
diagnosis was Hodgkin’s lymphogranulomatosis 

Incision mto the glandular swellings showed them to be 
largely liquefied, even m tlie nonfistulous areas The mtro 
duction of a hemostat opened pocket after pocket of cheesj, 
semihquid matenal A fistulous tract excised from the neck 
gave the same histologic results Guinea-pigs inoculated with 
the caseous material and with the macerated gland were 
killed after two months They did not show evidence ot 
tuberculosis or other disease Repeated smears of tlic caseous 
matenal were negative for tubercle bacilli or Much granulej, 
but they did show occasional unidentified bacilli and cocci 
Subcutaneous injection of first 0 75 mg and then 2 niS o 
old tuberculin did not provoke a reaction 

On admission, the patient had one fistula leading into 
swollen left cervical glands Another fistula - 

biopsy incision During his stay in the hospital, fistu a i 
mation was observed in the left axillary 
would become adherent to the underlying glands ^ 
spot tense fluctuation could be felt The „ the 

and smooth, a yellow spot of necrosis w°uld appear 
center of the tense area, and caseous between 

break through The patient’s temperature fluctuated 
98 and 101 F It was irregular and mtermitt^t. 
many fever-free intervals of several days dura 
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The blood condition remained practicallj unchanged 
— . incrcasLQ 


He 

became ^^e^ker The pigmentation increasca He left the 
hospital after ten weeks’ observation 

In this patient, 1> mphogranulonn behaved more than 
usuaUv like tuberculosis of the lymph glands How¬ 
ever the specific tests excluded tuberculosis 

In a careful review of the literature, I could not find 
an instance of spontaneous skin fistulas dev eloping m 
a proved case of lymphogranuloma The records of 
the Cook County Hospital for the last six years and 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago for the last 
eight >ears did not contain an instance of fistulas in 
pro\ed cases of l}*niphogranulomatosis IMany of the 
patients had had intensive roentgen-ray treatment 
The skm infiltration in Linser’s ■ case followed an 
incision into the ly mphogranuloniatous swelling He 
remarks that the infiltrative growth characteristic of 
lymphogranuloma is especially likely to cause necrosis 
Iileyenngh^ calls Sternberg’s attention to tlie lymph 
and blood vessel infiltration by lymphogranuloma 
lleyenngh regards his own case of fistulas as lympho¬ 
granuloma caused by a low grade tuberculosis His his¬ 
tologic descnption makes the diagnosis of tuberculosis 
verv plausible 

Dunng * said “The literature does not contain any 
record of the adhesion of lyanphogranulomatous glands 
to the skin ’’ 

Kaiifmann makes a brief mention of a woman with 
lymphogranuloma of the axillary glands In her, the 
glands became adherent to the skin and perforated in 
mushroom-shaped growths 

Fistulas into the gastro-intestmal tract following 
infiltration of the stomach or bowel wall by lympho¬ 
granuloma of the mesenteric glands have been noted 
Fabian ’ shared the opinion of Frinkel and Much ” 
that lymphogranuloma could not be differentiated from 
tuberculous adenitis Sternberg originally attnbuted 
the condition seen in lymphogranuloma to tuberculosis 
He later retracted this view 

The only factor other than the lymphogranuloma 
tending to produce glandular necrosis and fistulas m 
my case was the prolonged radiation But fistula for¬ 
mation under roentgen-ray treatment is ty’pical of 
glandular tuberculosis rather than of lymphogranuloma 
Svveaney ” has recently recognized “mutation” or 
degenerate forms of tubercle baalb He suggests that 
lymphogranuloma may be a form of tuberculosis, and 
that the diphtheroid organisms described by Bilbngs 
as well as the granular forms of Frankel and ^luch 
may be degenerated tubercle bacilli 

COXCLUSIOXS 

1 Lymphogranuloma can be cbnically indistingiush- 
able from tuberculosis of the lymph glands 

2 Lymphogranuloma can spontaneously invade the 
skm and produce fistulas 

3 The caseous matenal from such 
grossly identical with the 
tuberculosis 

4 Only histologic study and animal inoculation can 
cl^rly distinguish lymphogranuloma from tuberculosis 
of the lymph glands 
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The case herein described is of interest because of 
the development of a paralysis agitans syndrome almost 
immediately following an attack of acute epidemic 
encephalitis It is of further interest because the con¬ 
dition lasted only a short time, and has not recurred m 
two years 

REPOKT or CASE 

Histori—L. r, a Jewish boy, aged 15, entered the 
Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmao for Nervous 
Diseases, Nov 26, 1924, complaining of pain, twitching and 
stiffness in Ins right shoulder and arm The family history 
IS unimportant Both parents were alive and in gimd health, 
and the patient was the second m a family of four His 
birth and development had been entirely normal While not 
particularly bright in his school work, he had done very well 
and at the time of entrance to the hospital he was in his first 
year of high school He was an active youngster, fond of 
sports wont to spend his spare time m man> sorts of games, 
and not at all intellectually inclined He had had measles, 
pertussis and pneumonia m childhood but be>ond these no 
illnesses He was entirely well until ten days before his 
entrance into the hospital At this time, he complained to 
his physician of an uncomfortable feeling m his throat when 
swallowing No localized condition was found by his family 
physician and he was sent home. \ day or two later, not 
longer he noticed a drooping of his eyelids extreme drowsi¬ 
ness m the daytime, and sleeplessness at night It was noted 
that he was drowsy m school, tailing asleep over his work 
and his mother complained of the fact that he was lazy 
After returning from school, instead of taking part in the 
neighborhood sports as had been his usual custom, he sat 
around the stove and dozed For the first two or three days 
of his illness he complained of double vision, but this dis¬ 
appeared and never relumed All these manifestations were 
apparent dunng the first three days of his illness On the 
third day he was put to bed Five days after the onset of 
his trouble he complained of pain and twitching m the right 
arm His pain was first localized m the shoulder jomt, and 
later m the upper arm Simultaneous with his pain and 
twitching there occurred a stiffness of his right arm and leg 
and shortly afterward m his lett arm and leg In this 
condition he was brought to the hospital 

Exaijitiialioii~The youngster was pale and to\ic-Iookmg, 
and lay m bed with the eyes half dosed and a dull apathetic 
appearance. The head ears and nose were normal The 
condition of the teeth was poor, but none were openly carious 
There was a mild degree of pyorrhea The heart and lungs 
were entirely normal The blood pressure was 128 systolic 
and 80 diastolic. Examination of the abdomen was negative 
Neurologically the following conditions were noted slightly 
irregular pupils with good light reacUon, and a moderate 
degree of ptosis of the eyelids which was more marked on 
the left side There w-as a slight abducens weakness m both 
eyes more marked on the nght than on the left The cranial 
nerves otlierwise were normal All four bmbs showed 
increased tonus, but the nght side was markedly more inv^ed 
than the left A cog-wheel phenomenon could be elicited 
both arms The arms were held semifleNed the hand^ n 
pill-rolhng position but with very little tremor The ? 
vvas typical of a parkinsonian condition witrthe hL ^ . 
forv,-ard and the arms slightly fle.\ed When walkinir'^a ^^" 1 ^ 
rolling movement of the right hand was mitrated Th^= i 
when the patient vvas at rect The u! , “ 1 his ceased 

more rigid than the left in locoJotior*'^The®^f decidedly 
and apathetic The refl^erTere . 


TOU, InBrmary for Ner 
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no ankle or patellar clonus The Romberg and Oppenheim 
phenomena could not be elicited The Kernig and Brudzmski 
signs were absent The entire picture was that of a parkin¬ 
sonism, more marked on the right side than on the left 
Laboratory examinations revealed the following conditions 
The specific gravity of the urine was from 1 025 to 1028, 
no albumin, sugar, casts, indican, acetone or diacetic acid were 
found on several examinations The leukocytes numbered 
10,600 at the time the patient entered the hospital, and 
later 11,000 and 8,900, the latter just before discharge There 
were 4,670,000 erythrocytes, the hemoglobin was 76 per cent 
The blood Wassermann reaction was negative The spinal 
fluid showed 7 cells, an increased albumin of 2-f, a negative 
Wassermann reaction, a colloidal gold curve of 0000000000, and 
a spinal fluid sugar content of 108 mg per hundred cubic centi¬ 
meters Roentgenograms of the skull and the sella did not 
show abnormalities, and roentgenograms of the teeth and 
sinuses did not reveal foci of infection 


JooB A 3L t, 

Arsii, JO, iji; 

facies, sialorrhea, and a gradual development of a tvwcal 
paralysis agitans In addition, there occurred m thi 
case intermittent claudication m the legs, coniurate 
deviation of the head and eyes m typ,^ spasmfdic 
attacks, and spasm of the masticatory and f^losso- 
pharyngeal musculature All of these phenomena were 
attributed to encephalitis with a localization in the 
striatum 


But while these two cases came on relatively shortly 
alter the acute attaclc of encephalitis, they were by no 
means as acute as the case reported here Leroy has 
reported a case which simulates ours more closely The 
patient was a man of 30 who, three weeks after the onset 
of an encephalitis, had a typical parkinsoman S}Tidronie 
with fixed facies, paucity of movement, apathy, rigidity, 
, increased reflexes, and a typical gait and posture The 

Course—Dunns the first ten days in the hospital, the patient parkmsoinsm may have developed earlier than stated 
was decidedly worse His extremities became more rigid, and but the author was not called in to see the case until the 
kft arm and leg became worse tlian at time of entrance third week of the illnecr T r I 

The ptosis was more marked At times, one leg or one arm 4 . i i.u f illness More recently, Lemos 

would lose much of its rigidity and become readily movable, ^he case of a young man of 18 who developed a 

lapsing again, however, into its former state of rigidity Certain P^^'^insonian syndrome m the second week of his 
stereotjTied and persistent movements appeared He opened and encephalitis 

The mere occurrence of an acute encephalitic parkin¬ 
sonism IS not in Itself important It is probably not 
surprising that a disease which is so severe in its mani¬ 
festations, and which may cause a parkinsonian state so 
frequently, should be able to produce such a condition 
as an acute complication One ceases to be surprised at 
the varieties and types of neurologic disorders that 
encephalitis may produce After all, there seems to be 
no reason why acute parkinsonism m encephalitis 
should not occur, but the fact that this type of disorder 
js in almost all instances regarded as a late sequel of 
encephalitis makes this particular case of extreme 
interest Again, the extreme rapidity with which the 
disorder developed, first manifesting icself five days 
after the onset, becoming quite fully developed m ten 
days and terminating in recovery in five weeks, opens up 
a wide field for speculation as to the nature of the 
pathologic changes Whatever the nature of tlie 
noxious agent, it must have been of suffiaent strengtli 
to produce changes in the globus palhdus or in tire sub¬ 
stantia nigra and to interfere temporarily with the func¬ 
tion of these regions 

Whether the lesion was m one or the other, or in the 
It IS generally felt that a parkinsonian condition is a muscle spindle as recently pointed out by Byrnes,^ can 


He opened and 

closed Ins right hand continually, or flexed and extended his 
left forearm or left leg On the tenth day after admission the 
patient was given mercurosal intravenously and from this time 
he showed a steady improvement The drug was administered 
twice weekly until seven doses had been given On the 
thirteenth day he was much brighter, the ptosis had cleared 
entirclj, the facies was more plastic, but the parkinsonian 
attitude still remained On the fourteenth day he was much 
brighter, could read a book, use his right hand to turn the 
pages of the book, and was definitely less rigid in all the limbs, 
particular!} in his right arm and leg, which had been most 
affected He continued to improve steadily, and twenty-seven 
days after his admission to the hospital he was discharged per¬ 
fectly normal in appearance, with his rigidity and his parkin¬ 
sonism gone, and only a slight weakness in his right hand as a 
residue of his illness 

It IS now practically two years since his illness He w'as 
examined, Oct 25, 1926, and found to be in excellent condition 
His only complaint was an inability to gam weight For six 
months after leaving the hospital he attended a business school 
In May, 1925, a gangrenous appendix was removed, after which 
he worked as a shoe clerk for thirteen months At present, he 
IS in charge of a gasoline filling station and is able to work 
regularly 

COMMENT 


be only a matter of speculation in the absence of 
necropsy data The question of the location of the dis¬ 
ease IS still a moot point, as shown by the work of 
Hunt,® Souques,® Lhermitte and Cornil,^® Marinesco,“ 
Tretiakoft,^® Foix,^® Strauss and Globus,^^ Meggen- 
dorfer and Jakob It is undetermined whetlier it la 

5 Leroy, A, Acute Encephalitic Parkinsonism, J dc neurol cl ile 
psychiat 254 (April) 1925 

6 Lemos, quoted by Leroy . „ , , ... Am 

7 Byrnes, C M A Contribution to the Pathology ot piraiysit As* 


late manifestation or sequel of epidemic encephalitis 
In the majority of instances this is unquestionably true 
Postencephalitic paralysis agitans manifests itself 
months or even years after an acute attack of 
encephalitis, or even in the absence of an acute attack^ 
iT reported by Wimmer ^ and more recently by Burr® 

That It can and does occur very shortly after the acute 
illness, or even, as m our case, almost during the illness, 
as a complication, is equally true Levy,® in 1922, 

xia a. j y jtSymeSt cm ^ L^oiicnuuwou lu uic x *.—v- 

tailed attention to acute parkinsonian states and reportea ^rch Neuroi a Psjchmt is (Apno 1^26 „ „ , /pn 

a case that occurred tt. a c/uld of 12 years, t,vo and one- Si » 

half months after the onset of encephalitis More a Eappon 3 ur Ics sjudromes parkmsomens, Rc 

1 ecently, Lemos ^ reported a case of a youth of 18 who jq Lhermitte, J , and Comil, D R^erche anatomique 3ur la mala le 
developed a parkinsonism seven weeks after his acute as deWrimsomsme progresmf post 

Attack of encephalitis, during which there was profound htique avec mxamen histologique dur systime nerveu-t, cv 

somnolence, slight fever and later diplopia The first ^ Xr^iakoff. C Contribution a I’ctude 
indications of a parkinsoman condition were a fixed '^j^J,‘^^%”,jfftroSb]erd!rtonuf ml^uiaVe^^^ 

13 Fon°' c'^hl^aToL anatomiques de kt malad.e Parkmsoiir 

Neurol 88 593, 1921 ^ j „ a Contribution to the 

14 Strauss I and Globus, J A, ^ i cv.,Xmic EnccphaliW. 

nathology of the Parkinsoman ,%idrome Following Epidemic Enc P 

Tr Am Neurol j\ 1?22, P 329 epidcnuca, ZUuii i 

15 Meggendorfer, F Cbroniscbe EncephaJitu epiacmiui, 

3 Neurol u Psychiat 75 ^89 19M , ^ lerivaadte 

16 Jakob, A Dcr amj ostatische Symp‘om^ko Pic. 

Zustande, Deutsche Ztscbr f Nervenh. 71 47, ivsn 


1 Wimmer. A Chronic Epidemic Encephalitis, Londou, William 
iiemcmann, 1924 

2 Burr C W Sequelae of Epidemic Encephalitis Without any Pre 
crdvng Acute Illness, Arch Neurol & Psychiat 14 20 (July) 1925 

3 Levy, Gabrielle Contribution a I’etude des manifestations tardives 
de I’enccphalite epidemique Pans, Vigot 1922 

4 Lemos M Claudication intermittente, crampe des eenvams, devia 
t.on comugee de la tete et des ye ux etc ap^ an cours d un syndrome 
parkinsomcn, Rev neurol 425 (Non ) 
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the elobus palhdus or the substantia nigra that is 
nnohecl m tlie encephalitic process It ma\ 
parahsib agitans and postencephalitic parkinsonism are 
two distinct entities or mereh different degrees or stages 
of the same entiu In a recent comnuinication on 
parkinsonian states, Hassin and Bassoe desenbe a case 
of acute epidemic encephalitis m a man, aged a/, who, 
tour weeks after the onset of his illness, had some 
parkinsonian features, such as a raasklike face rigidity 
and hypertonia He died of bronchopneumonia 
Necropsy retealed “marked pemascular inhltration with 
hematogenous elements in the basal ganglia, substantia 
nigra, and medulla oblongata Little was foun 

m the globus palhdus Thus, mflamiimorj 

phenomena were combined with a more or less uinusc 
degenerat^^e process which especiall) nuolved the 
corpus striatum as well as the substantia nigra, prac¬ 
tically sparing the globus palhdus ’ It is possible that 
some such process occurred in our case, but ot much 
slighter intensity' 

iluch work has been done on the etlolog^ ot epidemic 
encephalitis but without conclusive results The picture 
in our case is similar to that pointed out by' Mane, who 
spoke of an encephalitic \'irus, which, exploding like 
shrapnel, involved all parts of the nenous system It 
IS hard to imagine however, a virus that could produce 
such profound changes and retreat without leaving 
marked traces of de\astation It is two years since the 
ilhiess, and the patient is now in excellent health without 
any signs of parkinsonism, and he is able to carry on his 
work The whole process may be explained on a toxic 
basis the toxin produang acute changes in the nerve 
cells of the substantia nigra or globus palhdus with 
complete recoiery' of function of the cells implicated, 
thus producing the parkinsonian state In addition, 
there were pro^bly definite inflammatory' changes in the 
midbrain Although Hohman “ has pointed out that 
the process in encephahtic parkinsonism is necessanly 
a chronic progressive degenerative inflammation, we are 
unable at the present tune to demonstrate clinically any 
such evidence of pathologic change in our case After 
all, the best explanation of the process probably lies in 
the fact that there were acute inflammatory changes 
resulting in mfiltration edema and exudate, and that 
these acute manifestations having subsided are now 
quiescent but ready to flare up at some opportune 
provocation 

17 Hassm G B and Bassoe P A. Parlansoman States Clinico- 
pathologic Studies Arch. Neurol & Psychiat 15 218 (Feb ) 1926 

18 Hohman L. B Pathologischc anatoraisch Unterauchung nber dea 

cnccphahuschen Parkinsoni&mus Obcrstcmtr*fi Arb 37 1 1925 
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UNDE- 


WlTll COXSLRV VTION OF THE SPERMATIC 


CIRCLLATIOM 


J s 


MD 


and its 


EISENST \EDT, 
emc \co 

The subject of nondcscent of the testis 
adequate correction is discussed by various writers 
trom a vast number of angles In tact, each author 
suggests different theoretical considerations in regard 
to Its etiology' and the proper operative procedures for 
Its cure 

\n experience with fifteen cases in which operation 
was done, most ot which could be followed during the 
last ten years has given results which I believe should 
be considered satisfactory 


INCIDENCE 

ot undescended testis, according 


Resistance to Quinine m Malana,—I first contracted 
malarial fever m the Shan States in 1897 I found powders 
pills and tablets of quinine sulphate useless, and the acid 
solution made me vomit, I was able to retain the powder 
dissolved m brand> and soon got rid of the fever Later on, 
when I was staff surgeon m Mandalay, I had a similar expe¬ 
rience With man> officers and their wives This experience 
was repeated m the Punjab and again m the Northern Trans¬ 
vaal It was not until I served in Macedonia during the 
war that the superiority of quinine bjdrochlonde was brought 
to my notice. I found it was not necessary to give intra¬ 
muscular injections of quinine if the hydrochloride could be 
obtained, and was administered by the mouth During the 
last five years I have treated a good many relapses of 
malarial fever in England The records showed that the 
patients had previously been on the intensive course of 
quinine sulphate (the method usually prescribed) Under 
the hydrochloride every patient soon recovered, their blood 

{ATnl''9n92“ ^ C..’ -Brd M J 1 702 


The incidence ot undescended testis, according to 
the statistics ot the United States War Department, 
IS 3 I per thousand However, among 18,140 children 
coming to the Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled for 
the cure of inguinal hernia, 3 per cent of the cases 
were complicated by undescended testis Among 3,848 
boys examined between the ages of 14 and 21 years, 
the incidence was 2 2 per cent 

ETIOLOGY 

Obviously, when many different theories in regard 
to the etiology of a pathologic condition are advanced. 
It IS hkely that at least two or three of them may be 
pertinent m a certain percentage of cases, but that no 
single etiologic factor operates m all cases The liter¬ 
ature contains not less than fifteen or eighteen different 
points of view 

Intra-abdominal obstructive processes, such as stnng- 
Iike adhesions between the testis and various mtra- 
abdominal structures, are ated as the causative factor 
by Budinger, Riedel and Tuffier Kuttner states that 
the shortness of the vessels ot the cord is the etiologic 
factor This theory seems to be the one most generally 
accepted, but my own expenence would emphatically 
tend to disprove it Uffreduzzi believes that nonde¬ 
scent of the testis is an atavistic stigma Other authors 
emphasize imperfect development and dysfunction of 
the gubernaculum, narrowness of the inguinal canal 
and defiaent development of the scrotum as prominent 
factors causing nondescent of the testis K Hoffman 
believ'es tliat the condition depends on an anomaly or 
defect m development of the processus vaginahs 
Eisendrstli states tliat a deficiency in th.e arcuate fibers 
of the internal obhque is a constant observ'abon, and 
many other causes are given A careful analysis of the 
cases in which operation has been performed has made 
me conclude that the shortness of the vessels of the 
cord IS not the cause of maldescent of the testis, hut 
an phenomenon is rather 

At £ hi of pathologic descent 

casi Tw”*' circumstances are causal in most 
cases There are fibrous adhesions between the 


sions m the form of minute strands are present within 

^ ^ strands of fibers 

_ e fassue withm the component parts of the 
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,>=mon,t,s as has been suggested, I do not know iS, preferably .n the y^rs betrten 9 

SisbOU states that, m cryptorchidism m the horse, the 
processus vaginalis is often rudimentaiy He also operative technic 

notes the marked distance between the epididymis and Various technical methods have been described each 
testis m undescended testis, which condition is empha- <Jepending on the personal experience of the author 
sized by Polya m human cases of faulty descent ^ach varying somewhat both as to what is to be 

AH cases in which operation was performed were accomplished an3 the mode of procedure Koch of 
in association witli hernial sacs In some the sac was ' 

insignificant, in others it was a prominent feature 
During fetal life an invagination of the peritoneum, 
the processus vaginalis, is projected into the inguinal 
canal ahead of the gubernaculum testis This out¬ 
pouching always precedes the testis in its descent, 
however the advance of the two structures is simulta¬ 
neous With the complete descent of the testis the 
processus vaginalis fuses throughout its inguinal and 
scrotal portion, excepting at the lower end, where it 

forms the tunica vaginalis testis Complete fusion of .oq, ^ u , ' -' - 

the process occurs only when complete descent of the stated that the spermatic artery could be cut with 


Munich was the first to operate, in 1820 Chelins per- 
lorinccl tlic second orchidopexy Neither of these sur- 
geons obtained good results, the testis would not 
remain in the scrotum Adams and Partridge were 
early operators in this field, but neither was successful 
However, m 1880, Wood obtained the first cure by 
orchidopexy The following year Max Schuler of 
Greifswaid also obtained a satisfactory result In 1885, 
John Wood, Lmdenbaumer and Nicolachm reported 
two successful cases Various techmcal procedures 
have been described by Forgue and Bidwell, who in 


testis takes place Therefore, a congenital hernial sac 
IS practically always found in association The proces¬ 
sus vaginalis is also present in the female and m animals 
in which die testis is normally within the abdomen 

COMPLICATIONS 

Disturbances that may occur incidental to maldescent 
of the testis are especially torsion of the cord and incar¬ 
ceration of the testis Acute inflanunatory processes 
due to trauma or infections, such as mumps, gonorrhea 
and nonspecific infections of the urethra, also occur 

The pathologic changes that are practically constant 
m testes permitted to remain in abnormal positions are 

1 Variable thickening of the tunica albuginea and 
of the basement membrane of the tubules, which may 
be so great as to obliterate the lumen of the tubules 
(Uftreduzzi, and Ordione and Simons) 

2 Spermatogemc cells, which, if present, are few 
and of irregular shape 

3 Well formed spermatozoa, which are seldom 
found 

4 The Leydig cells, which are present in large 
numbers 


impunity Castration in the presence of a short cord 
was recommended by Berger, Courtis, Gurnard, 
Walton, Madden, Auftage and Aubertin Mignon, m 
1902, reported three successful cases in which he cut 
all the structures of the cord except the vas and its 
artery 

The German hterature has been particularly pessi¬ 
mistic in regard to operative results, and up to 1922 
reports at least 50 per cent of failures Several recent 
autliors still recommend removal of the undescended 
testis, as does the 1924 edition of Rose and Carless’ 
Surgery The French literature has supphed about as 
many diflferent methods as the German, many of which 
offer valuable suggestions but which as mdividual 
methods are inadequate The operation done in these 
fifteen cases was practically that suggested by Bevan, 
with shght modifications 

OPERATION 

The incision begins at a point one-half inch above 
Poupart’s ligament, divides the skin and superfiaal fas¬ 
cia, and splits in their cleavage the aponeurotic and 
muscular portions of the external obhque, thus expos¬ 
ing the inguinal canal Beneath these incised layers lie 


These changes may be explained as due to chronic the thin edges of the cremaster muscle and fascia, and 


inflammatory alterations secondary to pressure on the 
undescended testis The danger of malignant degen¬ 
eration seems to be greater in undescended testes, but 
leports of various authors are not conclusive on this 
point The recent work of Moore has definitely proved 
that the intra-abdominal temperature is too high for 
tlie proper function and development of the testis In 
fact, he has shown that a normally functioning testis, 
when replaced in the abdominal cavity for as short a 
period as two weeks, will show degenerative changes 
in the seminiferous tubules The same conclusion was 
reached by Frani m 1891, after his experiments in 
replacing the testes of white rats in the abdominal 
cavity Stilling confirmed the ivork of Frani, in 1892, 


these are in turn cut, after which the pentoneal pouch 
enclosing the undescended testis is encountered This 
is the vaginal process of the peritoneum, and practically 
always communicates proximally with the pentoneal 
cavity It may occasionally reach to the bottom of tlie 
scrotimi, though the testis may be high in the canal or 
even within the abdomen The vagmal process is 
divided well above the testis, and the upper end 
freed by blunt dissection from the structures of tjie 
cord toward the abdomen, and then is ligated with cat¬ 
gut as near the internal nng as possible The proMinai 
part IS allowed to slip back mto the abdommal cavity, 
or else is sutured to the panetal wall above and 
to the internal nng, by a mattress stitch from witfiin 
The lower part of the vaginal process is not, as m i 


by his experiments on dogs The tubules, howevei. ..-j o nmica loi 

may show reparative changes if the organ is again original Bevan operation, utilized to j 

placed m the scrotum, and may return to normal if too the testis, but is either trimmed away jj. jroccle 

fong an interval has not elapsed the testis so as to avoid 

A consideration of possible psychic effects is impor- The testis is ^ ^ is used not to 

tant in lecommending operation A youngster m a warm Ihe cord 

school gymnasium or swimming pool does not want to traumatize it during tlie 
feerthat he is differently constituted from his school- then freed along its entire continuity from any 



VLRCUROCHRO^tE—McKINLCY AND HOLDEN 


sions timt tend to shorten or kink it Tins is t\ie most 
delicate and tirae-conauming part of the oiKration 
One n. iii.ually able to snip with tine scissors many ot 
the fibrous strands, or they can be cut with a hnc seal- 
pel perpendicularK to the long of the cord when 
It 15 held taut W ithm the component parts at tlie cord 
are bkennse mans hbrous and muscular strands which 
can be teased ajxirt w ith serrefine forceps, or cut with 
the scissors or scalpel Tins necessitates good \ision 
and does not permit rapid work Howc%er, the tune 
consumed is well worth while, and this maneueer will 
help to allow the testis to be brought well down The 
fibrous and muscular strands are derixed troni the 
three fasaal co\erings ot the cord, but especiall) from 
the infundibubform fascia, the more superficial cover¬ 
ings are the intercolumnar and cremasteric faseias 
Alter one has made sure that these bands have been 
satisfactorily disposed ot, tlie little finger is passed into 
tlie internal ring and genth frees the cord trom am 
adhesions that nia\ be holding it within the abdomen 
and also brings others into view, where they may be 


Character of O/’ii’alrre Material 


?aEOPE2.\I|V£ DKTA 

\ jtrbcf 

Patients operated on 

Age at tune o! oi>cratJon 

IS 

7 jears and under 

d 

14 years and under 

7 

Bilateral nondescent 

4 

Left testis mToIved 

7 

Kight tettu miolTed 

4 

Henna present 

ii 

Evidences of mdiguaocy 

a 

OPEK4TI\£ oat 

Testej coDserred 

19 

Henuotomy (remora] of sac) 

u 

loguiaal poMiioo of taui 

11 

Xntra abdominal position 

2 

Femoral (below Foupart s Itgaracnt) 

PositiQii of testis at end of operation 

2 

Upper scrotal 

Midscn^ml 

1 

4 

Louer scrota! 

la 


The accomiianyuig talile will show tlie character of 
the cases m which operation was done I have loi- 
lowcd closely the outline ot Goctsch as iicing the most 
complete for presenting the various data 

COM MENT 

III a senes of fifteen cases of undescende-d testis, 
four of wlndi were bilateral, all testes were satisfac¬ 
torily brought down into the scrotum In the ten 
jialieiUs reluming for follow-up cvaminations, all 
showed a growth of the testis proper for the age of 
the Loy Hernia was encountered m all cases, m sev¬ 
eral of which there were ratlier insignificant sacs In 
my c\pcricncc, the operation can be satisfactorily done 
without sacrifice of any' of the b'ood supply of the testis 

SUM MAR\ 

There are several factors operative m the causation 
of lualdesccnt of the testis The most important prob¬ 
ably are the many fibrous adhesions to the cord and 
within die cord whidi are always present Proper 
division and dissection of these strands, and the freeing 
ot the cord within the internal abdominal ring, will 
penmt the tcstis to be mobilized to a satisfactory level 
within the scrotum The total blood supply can and 
should be conserved Any severance of the blood ves¬ 
sels to the testis may result in atrophy of greater or 
lesser degree Anchoring the testis by any of the sev¬ 
eral methods is not desirable or necessary The results 
m those patients whom I could observe from oue to 
ten years after operation were uniformly good 

25 East Washington Street 


DANGERS ATTENDING INTRASPIN \L 
TREATMENT WITH MER- 
CUROCHROME * 


rOLLOW UP DI.TA 


Etridcoce of recurrent hem^ 0 

Evidence of malijnsmcy q 

Position of tcstis 

Midscroui 4 

Lov scrotal ^ 

Size of testis 


Marked increase in aJl cases retL^ning for check upi. 


cut This maneuver I also consider important, and it 
should always be done if the previous cutting and teas¬ 
ing apart of strands in the canal will not permit the 
complete descent of the testis In the cases m which 
operation was done, the entire arculation to the testis 
was conserv'ed in every instance, except in one early 
case m which a small vein was inadvertently torn In 
no case was any artery ligated and cut An excellent 
little technical point in determining whether suffiaent 
mobilization has been obtained is to place the testis 
on the thigh, where it should remain without tracUon 
and without any tendency to ascend This should be 
done before attemptmg to place the testis m the scro¬ 
tum WTien tins test is entirely satisfactory, the testis 
IS ready for its bed m the scrotum The bed is made 
by finger dissecbon from the lower angle of the wound, 
and the tesUs is placed properly, so tl^t the cord is not 
twisted on itself A purse-stnng suture is placed m 
the soft tissues slightly above the uppermost portion 
of the scrotum dose to the spine of the pubes and tied 
so that the tesUs is not pemutted to nse out of its bed 
during tlie dosure of the inguinal canal The inguinal 
canal is dosed with kangaroo tendon according’ to the 
Andrews or Bassim technic for repair of henna 


EARL B McKI^JLL\, \LD 

A' D 

MARGARET HOLDE\, MA 

NEW VOEK 


The history of the development of specific chemo¬ 
therapy m mediane is well known Startling dis- 
covenes of chemotherapeutic agents that have stood 
the test of time and experimentation have been rare 
indeed Those now available to the medical profession 
are exceedingly few The German school has con¬ 
tinued this line of investigation with unremitting atten¬ 
tion since the time of Ehrlich’s discov ery of the 
spirochetiadal acbon of arsphenamme, though else¬ 
where throughout the w'orld there has been a general 
lack of interest except on the part of a few 
imesbgators 


in the United btates, the therapeuttc effect of van- 
ous dyestuffs has been studied m recent years We 
shall not attempt here to revnew the studies that have 
been made w'lth this type of chemotherapy The 
reports are ponderous, and if one were to draw a gen¬ 
eral conclusion from them it W'ould be that the simifi- 

u variation in the 

result that have been obtained in the hands of different 
invesbgators A few of the more recent repoiS how 
wer, have been of interest to us Trout ^ hE^Sserved 
the inadequacy of mercurochrome-220 soluble in the 


of Bao^ndogr, CoIu.b. College 

1 Trout. H H. Sure Cynec. Obit. -iZ 63J (ilaj) 1925 
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trcntment of btrcptocotciis infections, even when mas¬ 
sive or small repeated doses of the drug were given 
Hengstler" has leported that mercuiochiome is value¬ 
less in the treatment of meningitis Lowenburg® 
treated a case of tuberculous meningitis mtraspinally, 
and attiibutes the death of the patient to the injection 
Simmons ^ has recently reported in well controlled 
experiments in rabbits that the intravenous use of 
mercurochrome-220 soluble and a mixture of acri- 
flavme and gentian violet did not ofter promise of 
beneficial results in the treatment of bacterial infec¬ 
tions Eggerthhas shown that the use of acriflavine 
in stieptococcus pleural infections is practically without 
value 

For all of these negative results one might find other 
repoitb of positive lesults to offset them It is on 
account of this gieat variation m the literature that 
the dyestuffs continue to be used here and there in 
many cases of infectious disease True, in many 
instances, such chemotherapy is used only as a “last 
resort " The patient is dying, all other treatment has 


of Itihasfiual Injections of Mcrciirochrome 
in Rabbits 


Dose of 

^IcrcurocJiroine 


Rabbit 

per kilogrim 
of Body 
Weight, 

Vniouiit 

Injected 

Iiitraspioally, 

Results 


5738 

Mg 

5 

-Me 

12 

Convulsions and 

death in 

5722 

2 

4 S 

1 minute 
Convulsions and 

death in 

5723 

1 

2 4 

1 minute 
Convulsions and 

death m 

5222 

02 

0 5 

1 minute 
Convulsions and 

death in 

2993 

02 

0 48 

5 minutes 
Convulsions and 

death in 

3968 

02 

0 48 

10 minutes 
Convulsions and 

death in 

5716 

0 1 

0 24 

10 minutes 

Convulsions and death 

3953 

0 4 

0 1 

after an hour and a half 
Convulsions, animal was 

5742 

5» 

12' 

hilled after 20 
Not any reaction 

minutes 


*Iiitra\ CHOUS 


been without avail, and on the “chance” that chemo¬ 
therapy may aid, the patient is given the benefit of a 
doubt 

It is because of this general situation that we wish 
to call attention to the dangers attending the intraspinal 
administration of mercuroclirome-220 soluble Quite 
incidental in the course of our study on expenmental 
encephalitis m rabbits, we have found that this chemo¬ 
therapeutic agent is extremely toxic for the nervous 
system Accoiding to various reports in the literature, 
doses as high as 5 mg of mercurochrome per kilogram 
of body weight may be used intravenously in rabbits 
without untowaid results It will be noted in the 
accompanying table that convulsions and death follow 
the intraspinal injection of 2 4, 4 8 and 12 mg, respec¬ 
tively, in noimal rabbits of 2 5 Kg within one minute 
following the injection The largest of these doses 
(12 mg ) did not produce any reaction when given 
intravenously Five-tenths milligram of mercuro¬ 
chrome injected mtraspinally into a normal rabbit pro¬ 
duced convulsions and death of the animal within ten 
minutes, and half of this dose (024 mg) when given 
mtraspinally produced convulsions within a few min¬ 
utes, and the animal lived for an hour and a half 


2 

3 

4 

5 


Heiigstler, W H 
Lowenburg, Harry 
Simmons, J S J 

Eggerth, AH J 


Alinnesota Med 0 240 (May) 1926 
Arch Pediat 43 244 (April) 1926 
Infect Dis 39:273 (Oct) 1926 
Infect Dis 38 440 (May) 1926 


ious ^ ILA 
Apsil 30, 1927 

It appears from these expenments that the mtrn- 
duction of mercurochrome mtraspinally is followed bv 
grave consequences, even when doses far less than I 
therapeutic dose are administered For this reason 
have considered these observations of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to make them the subject of this short report 
437 West Fifty-Ninth Street 


SEASONAL INCIDENCE OF HEMOLYTIC 
STREPTOCOCCUS IN THE NOSE 
AND THROAT 

IN A SURGICAL OPERATING PERSONNEL, SIGNIFI¬ 
CANCE OF MASKING DURING OPERATION* 

FRANK LAMONT MELENEY, MD 

NEW YORK 

A senes of severe hemolytic streptococcus operatne 
wound infections m clean cases m the Presbyterian Hos¬ 
pital two years ago led to an investigation of the possible 
sources of the organism m quesfaon The result of this 
investigation has been reported ^ In the course of this 
study, It was demonstrated by reciprocal agglutination 
and reciprocal absorption of agglutinin tests that a 
culture taken from one of these infected wounds 
yielded a hemolytic streptococcus identical with an 
organism obtained from a culture taken of the nose of 
the mstrument nurse who assisted at the operation The 
two cultures were of such a rare type of hemolytic 
streptococcus that there can be little quesbon that they 
were one and the same strain and that the wound had 
been contaminated from that source Cultures taken 
from the throats of all the members of the operating 
force at that time revealed the surprising fact that 33 per 
cent of these persons harbored hemoIyUc streptococci m 
their throats A number of these earned them in the 
nose as well This obviously demanded the strictest 
masking of both nose and mouth by all members of the 
operating teams 

It was thought worth while to make a study of the 
seasonal incidence of hemolytic streptococci in the nose 
and throat throughout the following year to give some 
warning of what might be expected if masking were not 
done As the masking, as subsequently practiced, was 
found to prevent the expulsion of organisms from the 
nose and mouth, a corrdation could not be made with 
hemolytic streptococcus wound infections during the 
period of masking It was not assumed that tlie curve 
of incidence would be the same from year to year but it 
was thought that a rough comparison might be made 
between the incidence of the organism of one year and 
wound infections of the previous year, while the absence 
of wound infecbons during the period of masking would 
be of considerable significance 


TECHNIC 

Organisms are expelled from the mouth during spe^' 
ng and from the nose during expiration From the 
nouth they are doubtless contained in droplets ot miicu 
rom any part of the surface of the mouth or throat ami 
vith coughing from the larynx or even the t^chea 
From the nose, organisms may be discharged Pj 

ets in the same manner, or, if dry, during p__ 


* From the department of surgery, Columbia University College 
■hysicians and Surgeon^ aud the Pres Hemolytic Smr- 

1 Mclcncy» F L $ and Stevens, ^ ^ * T 4 /»molvtic 

icoccus Wound Infections and j 'cJjj-g Gjnec Obit, 43 

■arriers Among the Operating Personnel, Surg ujne 

42 (Sept) 1926 
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thc 3 mav be blouu off die hairs just inside the na^l me widiout sjniptoms, another ga%c a 

onLes ' For these reasons, in taking cultures rom c Zt of fiic, another in tour out 

throat, no attempt was made to oj six, and still another in five out of six cxaimnations 

of die tonsils as Bloomfield I be lowest cunc m the chart shows the incidence of 



spread o\er the surface of a blo^ agar p ate In tak,^^ hen it was found drat hemol)tic streptococci were 

cultures of die nose, no attcmiit was made ^resent m a large percentage of throats and in the noses 

contact of the swab with the nasal hairs It P ^ , K members of the operating staff, rigid masking 

mto the nasal cantj as far as possible con^tact made vl ordered Thtreatter tor 

with septum and Uirbinatcs and then with w months not a single wound inicctioii with the 


biood agar plaK Af.cr laenp hours .nc^rhou he ca e of sirTp^us mcn.ng.hs 

elates tsere eaammed and all licmoI)l.c colon,es fishe,! “g,’, r,„ opponumt.' ol study,ng the 

source of this intcction ivas lost Howcicr, as an added 


plates were —--: - , , o 

and plated again Single hemol}tic colonies were then 
planted into brodi and ideiitihed Cultures were taken 
once a month from all the aiailablc operan ig staff, 
surgeons, nurses, anesthetists and orderlies 1 his num¬ 
ber i-aned shghth from month to month, from twenty- 
eight to thirt>-six, because ot the absence of a few 
individuals during the penod of each exami- 
nation Cultures were taken from the attend* 
mg surgeons, the regular instrument nurses 
and anesthetists throughout the i ear Interns, 
pupil nurses and orderlies were transient and 
were examined for periods of from one to 
four months Altogether, 362 examinations 
were made on 125 different mdiiiduals 
Although the positive cultures probab!> did 
not represent the total incidence of hemolytic 
streptococci, the method of taknng the speci¬ 
mens probablj jielded positive results in 
almost all those persons who were likely to 
discharge hemol>tic streptococa when speak¬ 
ing or breathing, and the figures represent 
roughly the potential source of wound con¬ 
tamination from unmasked noses and mouths 


prccaiiUon, the unstenle nurses, the operating room 
orderlies and all oilier persons entering the operating 
were ref|Uired to mask No oilier hemoli'tc 


room 


streptococcus wound inlccuons occurred, although th 


|,»35 


RESULTS 

The central portion of the accompanjang 
chart shows the curve of incidence of hemo- , 
lytic streptococa in the nose and throat of 
ffie operatmg personnel from August, 1925, 
to July, 1926 August and September are 
combined because one complete examination 
was made on August 31 and September 1, 
while in subsequent months the examinations 
made dunng the last week of the month The 





Incidence of hcmol>tic stieplococcui upper curve all lypej ol lesions in patients 
In surgical wards middle curve in nose and throat of operating personnel lower 
curre in operative wound mfc«ions after the tune indicated bj the asterisV, 
complete masking was instituted 


were 
out¬ 
standing, feature of the curve is the plateau in the 
late winter and early spnng and the peak m Apnl 
and May The percentage of positive throat cultures 
m Apnl, 1926, was almost identical with that in 
May, 1925 

Aside from the features brought out by the composite 
curve, the incidence of hemolytic streptococa in indi¬ 
viduals over a penod of time is of considerable interest 
Of 125 persons examined, positive cultures were present 
111 twenty-seven at one time or another The madence 
was very much higher in the surgeons than in the 
operating room nurses This may be due to their closer 
contact wnth more patients Cultures from nineteen of 
fifty-three physicians were posittve, while only aght of 
seventy-two nurses earned the organism Twenty-two 
of the twenty-seven who had positive cultures were 
examined more than once Of these, twelve had posi¬ 
tive cultures on two or more successive examinations 


madence of this organism, both in nose and throat 
cultures and in all types of infectious lesions in patients, 
ran high in the late winter and spnng months as the 
chart graphically shows 

In the upper portion of the chart is a curv'e giv mg tlie 
total number of patients with all types of hemolyTic 
streptococcus lesions cared for on the surgical wards 
These figures were obtamed from the records of the 
liactenologic laboratory of the hospital This number is 
fairly complete for great pains have been taken to obtain 
cultures in everv case of mtection treated m the surgical 

spring months of both 19^5 
and 1926 are most striking, and roughly correspond to 

jfefi A and throat infection in 

peaks in the 
pneuiTionja CEttic somewhat 


cunes for postoperatu''e 
earher in the } ear ® 


2 Jilcginficld, A, L- and FcJtr A. ^ Betmitaon of HeccoI\'tic Stren 


COlIltEXT AND SUMilXRY 

in J m ^alue in demonstot- 

»^g ^the nose and throat of the operatmg personn^ a 

Girncc Obse 28 2M7 Oatu)°19ia^ foitopcmtive Encumomui Surg. 
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potential source of organisms that may produce wound 
iiuections In our clinic the danger from this source 
varied from time to time during 1926, but in general was 
greatest m the late winter and spring months When 
adequate masking was practiced by every person enter¬ 
ing the operating room, including operators and sterile 
assistants, unsterile nurses, orderlies and visitors, infec¬ 
tions with the hemolytic streptococcus were reduced to 
a minimum, even though positive cultures from the nose 
and till oat of the operating personnel and from general 
surgical infections had their usual high incidence in the 
late spiing months While complete masking is advo¬ 
cated as an important feature of operating room technic, 
uncovered noses and throats are not considered by any 
means to be the only source of wound contamination 
We believe, however, that they are dangerous sources 
which arc frequently overlooked 
It cannot be too often reiterated that m every operat¬ 
ing room all the sources of wound contamination must 
be reduced to a minimum, and that this requires the most 
vigilant observation of every phase of the sterilizing 
processes and the constant utilization of that "sterile 
sense" so important m the equipment of the surgeon and 
his assistants 

GRANULOMA INGUINALE 

HEPORT OI A CASE FROM WISCONSIN 


Jodi, A U 

Apia 30 ^ 19^ 

Cancer in negroes was known to be uncommon 
Cancer of the penis, especially in a negro, was known 
to be exceedingly rare A cancer of the penis in a 
negro boy of only 18 years was considered far more 
improbable than granuloma inguinale and, m spite of 
the pathologist s report, the diagnosis was made and 
treatment begun 

REPORT OF CASE 

^ aged 18, without any particular occupation 

or address, but having been in Milwaukee for the preceding 
eight months, entered the Milwaukee County Hospital, Dec 21 
1926, with a sore on the penis of two and a half months’ 
duration, which had been accompanied by a larger sore in the 
right groin for two months The general health had been 
e\cellent and, e\cept for the lesions noted, the history and 
physical examination were thoroughly negative The intem’s 
entrance diagnosis was chancroid with bubo 
The usual local antiseptics applied for ten days failed to 
influence the lesions A routine Wassermann test 
reported + + •+-+ Six weekly injections of mtravenous 
arsenicals left the lesions unaltered 
A biopsy section from the lesion in the groin taken, Jan¬ 
uary 20, was reported as squamous cell epithelioma A second 
biopsy section taken, February 6, included both lesions and 
was reported as squamous cell epithelioma 
February 16, 1 cc of 1 per cent solution of antimony and 
potassium tartrate was given intravenously 
February 19, 4 cc of 1 per cent solution of antimony and 
potassium tartrate was given intravenously, February 22, 6 cc, 
February 24, 8 cc, and February 26, 10 cc 


JAMES C S'\RGENT, MD 

■MILWAUKEE 


In spite of the assurance of Fraser ^ that granuloma 
inguinale is a condition of great prevalence among the 
colored races in the Cape Peninsula, one having occa¬ 
sion to peruse the literature on the subject is soon 
struck with the fact that the disease is apparently quite 
rare Such articles as have appeared show an utter 
lack of agreement regarding the etiologic aspects of the 
disease Even further, though antimony and potassium 
tartrate (tartar emetic) has been a favorite treatment 
of the disease since Yianna first suggested its intra¬ 
venous use, Weinberg,' on the one hand, speaks of it as 
a specific and Fraser,^ on the other, describes its use 
as accompanied by much failure and disappointment 
Without other excuse than the very chaos of the 
subject, the case reported here is presented in the hope 
that It will m time prove to be a small part of the basis 
for a final understanding of the disease There are 
two minoi points of clinical interest regarding this case 
To begin with, it is the first case reported as occurnng 
in Wisconsin, and should serve to call attention to the 
fact that those of us of the Northern states must keep 
It m mind as a possibility The other point is a mere 
reiteration of the old caution that neoplasm and gran¬ 
ulation tissue are sometimes differentiated "with the 
greatest difficulty even on section This patient lay m 
the hospital ward with a diagnosis of cancer of 
penis with metastasis m the groin for two months On 
two occasions, sections were taken from both the penile 
sore and the lesion in the groin A very competent 
pathologist insisted that the sections were from cara- 
nomatous tissue and, reinforced by the counsel of col¬ 
leagues, maintained his contention until unmistakable 
healing had begun to result from treatment A third 
biopsy was made after treatment had been begun, and 
sections carefully cut perpendicular to the skin surface 
disclosed the true structure of the lesion 


1 Fraser, A R 

2 'Weinberg, 


Urol la 227 (Feb) 1925 
Urol 9 505 (June) 1923 


At this time healing was evident Sections were 
taken from both lesions and were reported as granu¬ 
lation tissue, and the laboratory diagnosis was changed 
to that of granuloma inguinale 
March 1, 4, 9, 13, 17, 25 and 28, and April 2, 7 
and 12, the patient received 10 cc of I per cent solu¬ 
tion of antimony and potassium tartrate intravenously, 
and by that time both lesions were completely healed 
and he was discharged from the hospital 

It will be noted that a total of a little more than 
20 grains (13 Gm ) of antimony and potassium tar¬ 
trate had been given intravenously without the least 
untoward effects 

February 6, just three weeks after treatment with 
antimony and potassium tartrate had been started, and 
at a time when both lesions were about half healed, 
direct smears and cultures were taken by Dr John 
Gnil of the department of pathology and bactenolog)' 
of Marquette University School of Mediane In the 
direct smears stained both with the Gram stain and 
Giemsa stain, several large mononuclear cells were 
found with cell inclusions thought to be similar to those 


described by many authors as Donovan bodies 
A number of cultures were taken from the depth 
of the lesion on the groin AU cultures were grown 
on Sabouraud’s agar tubes and incubated at room 
temperature to avoid contaminating growth 

Growth was very slow, the colonies being well devel¬ 
oped on the fourteenth day They were the size ot a 
pinhead, whitish, round, with shaq) elevated edges ana 
when old (4 weeks), they assumed a yeJ^owish int 
Transplantation to the same culture mediums showe 
some acceleration of growth, but after six transplanta 

tions the culture died out „ „ . ..undv 

Subcultures were made BouiUon J 

with a fine precipitate Glucose agar did s 
gas formation Acid production was 
htmus lactose agar, litmus maltose ag , 


accharose agar , {o 

The organism studied microscopically , ^ 

. a nonSnotile. non-spore forming, non-capsule pro- 



V OLUSiE iiS 

^Ui^BER IS 

ducing gnini-negati%L bacillus, uith a suggestion o[ 

lormation ot polar bodies i , t „ tlif 

Three male gumea-pigs \%ere inoculated \\ith tnc 

organism on the scanhed glans penis, and after nine 
weeks pathologic changes were not noted 
308 Wells Buildins 

Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


AXILL !RV DRi:SSf\G-Bbl LLR 
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B1L\TER-\L DI\PHRVGJtVTIC PLEUKIS\ SIMUL\TI\G 
PERFORATED GtSTRlC ULCER 

Geo»ge L CAKKivGto-< MD Denivu N C 

Occasionallj, in a child, a respiratorj infeclioii Lcginiiiiig 
on the right side with referred pain has been mistaken I)> 
some surgeon tor appendicitis and operation has been per¬ 
formed. Less often it has occurred with the adult Seldom 
does a respiratorj infection masquerade under siraptoins 
suggestive of a perforated abdominal viscus In the case 
here reported, however, the abdomen was explored with a 
preoperative diagnosis of perforated gastric or duodenal 
ulcer, ten dajs later a postoperative diagnosis of bilateral 
diaphragmatic pleurisj was established 

BEPOKT OF eVSE 

B O V a white man aged 50 a clothing salesman, and 
married, gave a negative family htstorj c-xcept for the facts 
that his father before death had had frequent attacks of both 
gallstone and kidnei colic, one of his sisters had been 
operated on for gallstones, and another sister had frequent 
attacks of indigestion The patient gave a historj of much 
trouble with indigestion He had taken sodium bicarbonate 
and “Bromo-SelUer” practically eveo da> for several months 
to relieve the gastric distress He had been married three 
times the first two wives dying respective!), of pulmonary 
and of intestinal tuberculosis 
On the night of December 9 his back hurt him a little but 
he soon went to sleep and slept well The next dav he felt 
all right and worked as usual He did not have symp¬ 
toms of a cold. That night December 10 he ate supper 
and afterward went to the toilet, where he thought that 
a spider bit him Two hours after eating he began 
to have pains across the back and epigastrium. The) 
rapidly increased in sevent) He eructated much gas 
and vomited several times The most severe pains 
were across the back. He had a slight feeling of con¬ 
striction across the front of the chest 
When I saw him he was writhing and groaning with pain 
This appearance of extreme distress was most striking He 
felt that he could not live The abdomen was boardhke 
After he had received three-fourths gram (005 Gm.) of 
morphine and a half gram (003 Gm.) of codeine his distress 
was unabated and his abdomen still rigid as a board There 
was no local tenderness and the localization of the pain was 
vague The lungs were clear to percussion and auscultation 
The general physical examination was essentially negative 
except for the rigidity of the abdomen Peristalsis was slow 
The temperature was 98 and the pulse 94 Respirations were 
slow and irregular as the patient held his breath because 
of the pain The leukocyte count was 7,500, it rose three 
hours later to 10000 Urine examination showed a trace ot 
albumin and an occasional red blood cell Fluoroscopic 
examination was negative Roentgen-ray plates of tlie 
kidneys and ureters did not reveal any stones Gastro¬ 
intestinal roentgenograms did not show filling defects, 
deformities or escape of the barium 
On account ot the rigidity of the abdomen it was decided 
to perform an exploratory operation with the preoperative 
d^iagnosis of probable perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer 
rins was done under nitrous oxide anesthesia with entirelv 
negative results for the gallbladder and ducts, the appendix, 
kidneys, stomach, intestines and duodenum There vvas no 


air uis or fluid m the abdomen The head of the pancreas 
was a little hniKr than usual \s a result oi this ind m 
the ah.cncc of my positive synn'loms. a cigaret drain was 

placed to the he 1(1 ot the pancreas lonm 

The day liter operation the leukocyte count wax UUOU 
For the next six days the temperature range vv is from 
99 to it0 2 tile respirations ironi 30 to 48 and the puisi. 
around 120 \ftcr December 17, the temperature, pulse and 
respiraiioiis reiiianicd iioriiial 

Until December 20 ten davs after operation, wc vverc 
unable at any tune to elicit any ahuorraal sounds m the chest 
on percussion or auscultation The respirations, of course, 
were rapid December 20 dry pleural friction rubs were 
heard anteriorly posteriorly and in the axilla on both sides 
)ust above the level of the attachment ot the diaphragm 
These persisted tor about three days and then gradually dis¬ 
appeared His convalescence thereafter vvas essentially 
uneven!' ' 

First National Bank Budding 


\ CON\FMCNT WILL Via DRESSING* 

Eriiv» Fevee He Tees MD Svvse Pv 

Tile application of a comfortable axillar drc.ssing secins 
always to be traught with difiicultv Eitlier the dressing is 
incompetent and fails to cover the field properly, or else it 
IS tightly applied by roller bandage or adhesive and with each 
motion of the shoulder joint the patient experiences discom¬ 
fort Axillary furunculosis and other conditions will always 
create a need for surgical dressings 
From the patient’s standpoint, the most comfortable type 
of dressing so far observed, can he made from the “dress 
shield" Borrowing freely from the dressmaker ot bygone 
years (dress sliields arc not as common, nowadays, as they 



Dress shield applied as axillary dressing 

used to be) one finds, ready-made, a nearly waterproof 
contrivance admirably shaped to fit the axilla All that is 
necessary is to provide the means for securing it m place. 
1 his IS readily accomplished by sewing six tapes to the shield 
two long tapes (B) three fourths of the distance from the 

hnd of the leaf that approximates to the 

body tvvo short tapes (A) three fourths of the wav from the 
tips to the end of the leaf that approximates to tTe arTtwo 
medium length tapes (Q to the tips These fape^ t’ie m 
^ws-B around the chest wall, under the oppJsL i^lla 

mvolved side would be futile'Vev°\^ 

the arm slip down over 

sh^efd ifa;3ie?'th1 S‘afe'nrf^f ? 

• Fro^ — — 
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Apkil 30, 1927 


diphtheria in large cities 


Speciill Article 


DIPHTHERIA MORTALITY IN LARGE 
CITIES OF TPIE UNITED 
STATES IN 1926 

roURriI ANNUAL REPORT 

Tlie tolirth annual summary of diphtheria moitahty 
m tliose cities of the United States having a population 
of moie than 100,000 is here presented^ We are 
indebted to the local health authorities for information 
legarding the number of deaths from diphtheria The 
population estimates aic the same as those used in the 
article on typhoid lecently printed- No attempt has 
been made to adjust the diphtheria rates on the basis 
of age, st\ oi racial distribution of the population, 
although these tactors are well known to influence 
inatcnaiiy the ciude rate Reasons for this decision 
arc given in the second summary ^ 

The New England cities (table 1) had relatively low 
diphtheiia death lates in 1926, as they did in 1925 
New Haven easily carries oft the palm for both years 


Table 1 —Death Rales of Cities in Nezv England States 
from Dipltlhcna (Including Croup) per Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Population 





1920- 

1915- 

1910- 

1005- 

1000- 

1695- 

1890- 


19-36 

1925 

1924 

1919 

1011 

1909 

1901 

1899 

1694 

Ren H urn 

0(1 

17 

71 

14 2 

14 9 

22 7 

150 

548 

74 5 

Canibridge 

ns 

SS 

89 

129 

23,8 

2S3 

40 7 

719 

580 

Springfield Mii-s 

1 1 

4 2 

15 4 

24 9 

191 

31,3 

290 

513 

082 

Hartford 

4 0 

37 

11 0 

13 8 

253 

2ai 

38,8 

47 8 

1209 

I oweil 

i3» 

30 

10 7 

236 

200 

310 

593 

44 3 

364 

Bridgeport 

64) 

13J)t 

19 0 

234 

233 

208 

342 

639 

70 3 

Boston 

09 

12.7 

20 3 

20 3 

200 

20E 

53,7 

830 

112 2 

Worcester 

78 

14 6 

15 5 

14 1 

213 

32,2 

10 5 

603 

47 8 

Providenie 

SO 

75 

15 8 

203 

20 8 

307 

412 

635 

563 

Vow Bedford 

U 1# 

75 

10 5 

170 

209 

220 

251 

636 

20 0 

Lynn 

12 "i 

87 

17 0 

17 8 

17 2 

217 

380 

44 0 

49 4 

Fall River 

13 7 

110 

23 3 

230 

24 0 

344 

601 

43 8 

48 9 


iUlC 


ucuig uniy as against 11 5 m 19’=; 

SnVmf The lowest rate ,n this group of ah« 
for 15>_6 is recorded by Syracuse, which had the same 
distinction in 1925, the highest by Utica, which also 
lieJd the same relative position m the preceding year 
An intensive campaign against diphtheria in Camden 
and Utica would seem called for New York City 
achieves a new low record (81), attesting again the 
success of the measures used m combating diphtheria 
in that city Buffalo again makes a particularly good 
showing m contrast with its relatively high rate in 
1920-1924 ^ 


Table 2—Death Rates of Cities m Middle Atlantic States 
from Diphtheria (Including Croup) per Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Population 


19-20- 

1915- 

1910- 

1903- 

1900- 

1805- 

1893- 

1926 19-25 1924 

1919 

1914 

1009 

1904 

1SS9 

1604 


Syracuse 

10 

27 

220 

120 

16 6 

17 4 

177 

311 

a5,4 

Trenton 

2 2 

01 

73 

88 

123 

15,8 

236 

92.7* 

89 7* 

Reading, Pa 

20 

11 S 

21 1 

160 

357 

29,3 

701 

720 

941 

AcivarL. R J 

4 0 

93 

97 

14 0 

233 

301 

40.7 

791 

9i2* 

Albany 

49 

70 

128 

10 i 

200 

310 

20 9 

BulTalo 

5 3 

58 

24 0 

273 

22.0 

184 

248 

53,3 

COS 

Paterson 

56 

49 

18 5 

13 5 

161 

25 5 

52 9 

11L8 

143 4 

Scranton 

77 

13 4 

12,3 

2*21 

234 



77 8* 

486* 

RVw YorL 

81 

108) 

14 0 

21 S 

280 

400 

580 

858 

1314 

Pittsburgh 

03 

92 

201 

22.3 

203 

20 4 

369 

3ia 

£04 

Rochester 

97 

16 4 

16 0 

12.7 

221 

324 

32.3 

45 9 

00.6 

Jersey City 

101 

136 

18.4 

210 

232 

32.0 

679 

85 4 

1086 

Yonkers 

129 

97 

17 0 

17 7 

253 


Philadelphia 

13 5 

16 9 

16 7 

22,7 

24 0 

34 1 

500 

100 0 

110 4 

Camden 

23 0 

21 0 

203 

23,2 

388 

48 9 

520 

100 3* 

194 0* 

Dtlcn 

292 

226 









* Diphtheria deaths from Chapin’s Nunicipal Sanitation 
t Bate calculated on dgurcs for population la 3024, tr/fh same annual 
Increment added ns in 1922 192S, 1923-1624 


The South Atlantic cities (table 3) on the whole 
rank well, although there was a slight increase m 
Norfolk and Baltimore and a more considerable one 
in Atlanta Richmond reports the remarkably low 
rate of 11 Washington and Wilmington record 
substantial decreases over the preceding year 


' K \tc ciikiilutcd on populiitlon figures furnished by the health depart 
ment 11’,“39 

i Rate calculated oa population figures furnished by the health depart 
rnent 170 717 

tRnte calculated on figures for population In 1022 
ff Rate calculated oa population figures furnished by the health depart¬ 
ment 1 m 132 


in this group It is worth noting that this city, which 
had the lowest diphtheria rate for the quinquennium 
1920-1924, had also the lowest average for 1925-1926, 
whereas Fall Rn ei, which had the highest average for 
1920-1924, also had the highest average for 1925-1926 
Worcester registeied a lower rate than for several 
years Six of the twelve New England cities report 
a higher diphthena mortality in 1926 than in the pre¬ 
ceding year, hut the great decrease in the rate in Boston 
(from 12 7 to 6 9) brings down the rate for the group 
as a whole This is by far the lowest diphtheria rate 
e\er recorded in the New England metropolis 

The cities m the Middle Atlantic states (table 2) 
show somewhat greater improvement, eleven of the 
sixteen cities in this group recording a decline Read¬ 
ing m particulai manifests remarkable improvement, 


1 The preceding articles were published Sept 20, 192d, April 25, 
925, and April 3, 1926 

2 Typhoid in the Large Cities of the United States in 1926, J A 

I A 88 1148 (April 9) 1927 r , rr j . 

3 Diphtheria Mortality in the Large Cities of the United States m 
924. J A M A 84 1269 (April 25) 1925 


Table 3 —Death Rates of Cities m South Atlantic ‘itales 
from Diphtheria (Incliidiiig Croup) per Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Population 





1920- 

1013- 

1010- 

1003- 

1000- 

1805- 

1890- 


10-20 

1025 

1924 

1919 

1014 

1909 

1004 

1889 

1684 

Richmond 

11 

161 

9 8* 

5 8 

TO 

98 

24 4 

176 

597 

Norfolk 

IT 

10) 

43 

41 

67 



509 

77J) 

Washington 

o 3 

74 

10 5 

119 

09 

112 

235 

Jacksonville 

68 







eai 

TOO 

Baltimore 

73 

00 

11 4 

13 5 

14 2 

161 

330 

Wilmington 

97 

20,2 

11 6 

15 2 

16 0 

278 

60,9 

840 

838 

Atlanta 

loot 

4 44f 

133 

101 

125 

14,2 

111 

10 » 

83 


The rate for Richmond was erroneously given as 2 2 In the diphtheria 
itvey lor 1924, the correct figure of UO Is used here 
t Rate calculated on figures for population In 1924, with the same 
nnual Increment added as In 19221633, 1923-1624 ^ 

} Rate calculated on population figures furnished by the health tiepar 

'*# Wt^ ^culated on population figures furnished by the health depart 


In the East North Central states (table 4), two cities 
Woungstown and Canton) report rates under - 
Chicago again reports a low rate (73) Several ci 
n this group seem to have suffered from sjiecml ep - 
lemic prevalence, notably Columbus, Cleve I 

tbove all others, Detroit The extraordinary outfar^ 
n the latter city deserves the attention of e^pd 
psts The increase m cases apparently began 
Tay, and the number rose steadily, so tha 
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\ol«^ess diphtheria IH 

tS 

Jf iAlv Hi^alth Rettczi’, June 26, pointed out tlie 
unusual circunv^tancc tliat at that tune there were uiore 
cases ot diphtheria in the eity than at anj preceding 
penod ot the }ear The disease remained high and 
especial!} Mrulent throughout the summer and tall, 
and It was not until the week ended December IS that 
the number ot cases dropped below the norm A 
\er} nctiee campaign for diphtheria prevention was 
waged all through the autumn montlis, and it was esti¬ 
mated that by December 4 more than 53 per cent ot 
the most susceptible age group (between 6 montlis and 
10 }ears ot age) liad eitlier received the to\m-antito\m 
unmumzation or were undergoing treatment The 


Tvble 4—Di.atft Rali.s of Citus tii East Aorih Ctiilral Stahs 
from Diplitluna (Including Croup) Plc Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Populalion 





1000- 

1915- 

lOlO- 

1905- 


1=90- 



19M 

lOiS 

19-21 

U19 

l^U 

1X5 

1 Cl 

isy2 

izn 

Toongitown 

oc 

50 

13 j 


40.5 

33 J 

ii-O 

ITM 


Caaton 

is 

5 6 








AVron. 

3,0* 

2.11 

10 1 

li J 

27S 





Flint 

31 

S3 








Grand Baplds- 

3.2 

43 

19 0 

13.3 

200 

21u 

17.2 

22.4 

03 2 

Clacitmati 

4 4 

X4 

10 0 

1X2 

135 

17 0 

17 3 

375 

1C3.7 

Indianapolis 

GO 

C7 

1L7 

21 4 

13-5 

135 

135 

Zrj tt 

77Zi 

Chicago 

7.3 

30 

17.5 

315 

375 

270 

33.3 

07 

1172’ 

Dayton 

7.3 

zo 

94 

921 

ihi 



exot 110 ct 

lotedo 

S.a 

90 

22.4 

in 

254 

20 1 

DX3 

340 

695 

MUwautee 

0J> 

n 0 

111 

19S 

27S 

.0 t 

227 

517 

lluJ 

Columbus 

10.5 

3-» 

S5 

721 

12.1 

105 

llu 



Cleveland 

199 

14 7 

117 

3X0 

2t6 

ajs 

42.0 

4521 

957 

Detroit 

343 

9^ 

su 

325 

XU 

euj 


C25 



* Sate calculatej on population fleurcs fumahevl by liie Iiialth Jepatt 
meat aX) &» 

t Sate calculated on population fleurcs lor 1911 
Dlpbtberla deathi liom Cbaplni Municipal Sanitation 

# Data lor U91ISDL 


L IRGE CITIES 

hopeil that caretul hactcriologic studies were niatlc dur¬ 
ing the course o* the Detroit epidemic and that lurtlicr 
mtonnation wilt be {ortlicommg 

I he tour cities in the East South Central slates 
(table 5) show considerable divergence Louisvdle 
and Birnimgham had lower rates in 1920 than m 19-3 
.Memphis, which m 192S Jiad a low rate, reverts m 


Tvuei 6—Diath RaCs of Citi<.s m H •■Ji \orth Cuilral 
Statu jron Diplilluna (Including Cro ip) P<.r 
Hundrid fhousand Population 





1920- 

1915. 

lOir^ 


19 >> 

1 j3- 



UW 


1 'll 

1913 

Idl 


1 dl 

1 0 

i^Ji 

Kan 

3.} 

J3 

QS 

ill 

1- 1 





Duluth 

Oinalia 

3-» 

IJ 

00 

*>> Q 

Z3S 

lj.a 

215 

.125 

-23 

52,9 

Kan a-vCIiy Mo 

4 3 

7J 

11 4 

_3 

U’ 


275 

(35 


St I’aiil 

a 1 

n 1 

17 5 

20 7 

31 1 

.11 

7j t 

Des Molu<s 

-X2 

It 11 

15 1 

luG 

151 





bt 

i-i 

11.2 

19.1 

-4 * 

J7 

19 1 

4'3 

t—J 

o7 i 

Mlnmapolli 

17 3 

250 

1X4 

195 

223 

i 

a 4 

31 0 

Uj 0 

♦ Data lor 1 *l 

2 1 *U 









1 Rale calciiIaUil on llEtircs 

(or population In 

1^1 

TTitb same annual 

lacrioitroc added 

as in 1 'h. U2L 

Lf23-U-I 






Table 7—Di 

atn Rates of Ctlus 

III IVist 

South 

Ctii 

Iral 

States from Diphth 

tna 

(Including 

Cro ip) per 



Hnndr 

id Thousand Population 







1920- 

191j- 

lOlO 

ion. 

■ VjO- 


l-<> 



1925 

1 

UIO 

1911 

19 0 

1 01 

1_9 

1.91 

tl Pa .0 

ij 

Sal 

J}0 

ITC 

.■9- 





San Vntonlo 

o 1 

45 

77 

S7 

o7 

7 0 

17 1 


1 1 

SewOrlian. 

0 1 

03 

os 

11 0 

19 0 

103 

115 

171 

513 

Tulsa 

0 s 

17 7 








Fort Worth- 

SS 

55 

13’ 







Houston 

n_f 

10 1 

61 

01 

73 

10 3 




Dallas 

113 


S22 

7 1 

09 

a 1 

10 9 

loO 

213 


declme m the number of cases that occurred m 
December may hav e been due to tlie energetic measures 
of the health department It seems probable that the 
best resources of modem preventive medicine were 
utilized m the Detroit campaign In spite of the early 
recognition of the situation and the active prosecution 

Tvble 3 — Di.ath Rates of Cities in East South Central States 
from Diphtheria (Including Croup) per Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Papulation 





1920- 

1915- 

1910- 

1905- 

1900- 

1505- 

IKD- 


1523 

Ufij 

1924 

1919 

1914 

19G0 

1904 

1859 

1S91 

Louisville 

25 

SlO 

10 4 

95 

95 



39 01 

4951 

Blnnlngham 

25 

55 

55 

75 

85 



Memphis 

91 

2-9 

95 

UB 

115 

134 

35 

100 

235 

^dshvOie 

20 4 

05 

8J3 

85 

75 

105 

135 

301 

2L4 


• Dnta lor ly-l only 

I Kate calculated on population Hjurcs lurnLlicU by tbi healtb depart 
men! iJOtXf) 


TvHLE 8 —Diolh Rahs of Ciliii in ^lountam and Pacific 
Aiatts prom DtphUuria (Including Croup) ptr 
Hundred Thousand Population 





1520- 

1915- 

1910- 

lO"^ 


l'v^5- 

1E93- 


1923 

1>25 

1924 

1019 

lOU 

19 9 

r«ot 

1^9 

Ot 

Seattle 

2.0* 

23t 

GO 

55 

5J 

123 

3L; 

27 


Los Anodes. 

02V 

03V 

114 

71 

7.5 

135 

25 4 


WO 

San Francisco 

04 

xo 

23.0 

17 0 

9X 

1333 

0 X 25 

272? 


OaUnnd 

75 

5.1 

IXS 

XI 

105 

1X1 

2?! 



Spokane 

74 

117 

U5 

45 

70 

23.3 

59.^ 

15.11 

Portland. 

"0 * 

135 

115 

00 

123 

12.2 

ZOJ. 

San Diego 

10 0 

08 






Denver 

105 

15 7 

233 

07 

lOX 

203 

290 

rz 

130 2 

Saltlmkc city- 

15.1 

13 7 

123 

145 

131 

S13 

4o0 

113 

M-7j 

Tacoma 

17 0 

1X2 

12.4 

7 7H 





* Data lor year Sept 1 1925 to Wng SI I92a 
i Diplittierij deutba from Cbapln 9 llunidpal Sanitation 
8amtatfon^°™ 16911S94 diphtteria deatbs from Chapins iluulclpol 


of preventive measures, however, the Detroit rate was 
forced up to as lugh a figure as 34 8 This occurrence 
lUa} shock our complacence about the diminution of 
diphtheria mortality m recent }ears The question will 
undoubtedly be asked whether this ev idence of the 
occurrerce and persistence ot diphtheria of a virulent 
t}pe may not justit} the attribution of a part at least 
ot the decline in diphtheria mortality to a change m 
the t}pe of the disease such as has been witnessed m 
scarlet fever and some other mfecUons At all events 
we are hardly warranted m assuming that diphtheria 
mortality will continue to pursue unmterruptedh the 
downward course that it has been taking It is to be 






• i.ui.uuaeu 






meat SljfiOO 

cjli^ated on figures for population in 1921 wltb same annual 
Increment added as In 19221923, 1923 - 1921 . tame auuuji 

, Data for 19D11901 

» Diphtheria deathj from Chapin s Municipal Sanitation 
ment®‘l|tw!w'“‘^ Population figures famished by the health depart 

D Eafa ^ ^ Health T «5 (May) W 17 

m«® population figures fumlihed by the health depart 

tt Data for 191S-1919 

1926 to Its 1920-1924 average. Nashvnlle evudentlv 
^ epidemic, the diphtheria 

srn^im all the five-jear averages 

The \Vest North Central abes (table 6) a?am show 
apohs, which had the highest diphtheria rate m the 
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NEW AND NONOFFICfAL REMEDIES 


country in 192:) (25 0), shows some reduction, but is 
still on the list of the ten worst diphtheria cities The 
continuance of a relatively high rate in St Louis is 
somewhat unexpected, especially when geographic loca¬ 
tion IS taken into account 

The cities m the West South Central states (table 7) 
have not for the most part shown much diphtheria 
1 eduction m the past ten years El Paso is an excep¬ 
tion, the lates foi 1925 and 1926 being veiy much lower 
than those pieviously recorded San Antonio also 
shows some tendency towaul improvement Dallas and 
Houston, however, seem to have made little progress 
m the eradication ot diphtheria during a twenty-year 
pciiod 


Jots, a u a. 

Apbil 30, 1927 

1925 Norfolk New Haven, Syracuse and Seattle— 
appear on the low list in 1926 (table 10) In IQ^ 
twenty-eight of the cities had diphtheria death ral^ 

Hable in ° Th’ twenty-one 

(table 11) The diphtheria rate for the total popula¬ 
tion of the seventy cities (table 12) shows a sbght 
decline, from 9 74 to 9 48 ° 

With the exception of the East North Central states 
where a marked increase in the diphtheria death rate 
took place, and the East South Central states, where a 

Table U—Total Diphtheria Death Rates According to 
Geographic Divisions Seventy-Eight Cities m 
1926, Seventy-Seven Cities in 1925 


1 \BLL 9 liii Citus ziith IligliLst Diphtlurui Death 
Rates for 1926 


Detroit 

Utiiii 

Camden 

Nn-h\lllo 

CIcteliind 

34 8 

20 2 

20 0 

20 1 

10 9 

'Minneapolis 

9 acoma 

Salt Luke City 

Full R!\cr 
Plilladelpliia 


17 3 
17 0 
151 
13 7 
13 6 

Table 10- 

—Trii Ciliis TOli/i Lowest Diplitluria 

Death 



Rates for 

1926 



Niw Hiiicn 

06 

Norfolk 


1 7 

T oungstoun 

00 

Canton 


1 8 

Onmbridge 

08 

El Paso 


1 8 

BielimonU 

11 

Seattle 


20 

Syraeugc 

1 0 

Louisville 


2J> 

Tabie 11 — 

Sitnibcr of Cities 

ivith Various Diphtheria 



Death Rates 




40 and Over 20 and Over 10 and Over 

Under 10 

Ifc&O-iSOJ 

50 

50 52 

2 


ISOS-ISDO 

33 

49 56 

0 


1000-1001 

18 

43 55 

1 


1005-1009 

2 

39 35 

3 


1910-1914 

1 

34 53 

13 


1916-1919 

0 

23 53 

18 


1929-1924 

0 

13 52 

18 


1925 

0 

4 28 

49 


1020 

0 

i 21 

57 



Table 

12 — Total Diphtheria Rgte for Seventy 
1923-1926 

Cities, 


Population 

Diphtheria 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 
Death Rate 
per 109,000 

5923 

29,243,128 

3,838 

1312 

1921 

20 810,093 

3,265 

1106 

1924 

31,049,695 

3,024 

9 74 

1920 

31,480,691 

2,988 

9 48 


New England states 
Middle Atlantic stales 
South Atlantic states 
East North Central states 
East South Central states 
West North Central states 
West South Central states 
Mountain and Pacific states 


Diphtheria Death 


Population 

1926 

Rates per 100,000 

1926 

192o' 

2.521,608 

675 

92c 

11 399 000 

907 

1143 

2 226,468 

038 

7 46t 

8,117,000 

12 S4 

8^ 

833,000 

682 

503 

2 479.000 

10 04 

12.00 

1,478,000 

7 77 

740 

3,430,795 

7 20 

8J0 


* Rates are based on population figures used in article Diphtheria 
ilortallty In Large Cities of the United States in 1025 
f Lacks data for Jacksonville 


lesser increase occurred, most of the geographic divi¬ 
sions showed a notable decline over the preceding year 
(table 13) This was particularly marked in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic and West North 
Central states The remarkable record of the New 
England cities indicates either an unusual fluctuation 
or IS evidence of what may be done by preventive 
measures in overcoming a climatic handicap It is 
somewhat disappointing that in the cities m tlie 
Southern states, where diphtheria has not in the past 
been so prevalent as in the North, so little real 
improvement in the control of this disease is apparently 
bemg made 


New and Nonofficial Remedies 


The following additional articles have been accepted 

AS CONFORMING TO THE RULES OF THE CoUNCIL ON PhARMACI 
AND Chemistry of the American Medical Association for 
ADMISSION TO NEW AND NoNOFFICIAL REMEDIES A COPY OF 
THE RULES ON WHICH THE CoUNaL BASES ITS ACTION WILL DE 
SENT ON APPUCATION 'W A PuCKNER, SECRETARY 


• The following eight eltles are omitted from this summary because 
data lor the full period nre not available Canton Dulutbf Flint, Fort 
Worth, Jacksonville, faun Diego, Tulsa, Utica 


The cities in the Mountain and Pacific states 
(table 8) do not present striking features Seattle, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco record rates almost 
identical with those of 1925, continuing their good 
record since 1924 Salt Lake City, Tacoma and Denver 
exhibit a persistence of the high rates they have had 
since 1920 Foi several decades the rate in Salt Lake 
City has been relatively high An intensive campaign 
would probably he of service in this community 

Of the ten cities that had the highest diphtheria death 
rates in 1925, four—Utica, Camden, Minneapolis and 
Tacoma—appear on the similar list m 1926 (table 9), 
and four cities also that were among the ten lowest m 


MERCURIC SALICYLATE (See New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1926, p 247) 

The following dosage forms have been accepted 
Glascptic Ampoules Mercury Salicplatc P D & Co 

1 grain) Each cubic centimeter contains mercunc salicylate, 0 065 o , 

potbesine, 0 01 Gm , in olive oil, 1 cc 
Prepared by Parke, Davis &. Co , Detroit 

Glascptic Ampoules Mercury Salicylate P ^ W'e 013 - 

2 grains) Each cubic centimeter contains mercuric salicylate, U is 
potbesine, 0 01 Gm , in oIi\e oil, 1 cc 

Prepared by Parke, Davis &. Co , Detroit 

MERCURIC SUCCINIMIDE (See New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1926, p 248) 

The following dosage form has been accepted 

Glascptic Ampoules Mercury ,o,^'de iW R. 

16 grain) Each cubic ceiitimebir contains “crcuric surani^ 

01 Gm , apothesme, 0 005 Gm , m physiological solution 
blonde, 1 cc 

Prepared by Parke, Davis & Co , Detroit 
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STATE BOARD STATISTICS FOR 1926 

annual presentation by the council on medical education and hospitals 

annua AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF RESULTS OF 

STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


On pages WCO to l-)07 arc three tables, B and C, 
in detail tlie results ot the various stale medical license 
c\.ammations held during 1926 Ml state boards sent ui 
reports, and the statistics are complete The data arc pre¬ 
sented in the same manner as hcrctotorc The inajoritj of 
graduates take the examination in the state m which the 
college IS located, as shoun b> the dark diagonal 2 one of 
figures passing from the upper left to the lower right conter 
of each table The marginal numbers enable one to follow 
readib the line ior anj college 

GievDOvTEs OF Au. \e.\rs Examined in 1926 

Table A shows the results for all candidates who took the 
examinations in 1926, regardless of the >ears in which they 
graduated This shows that 5,809 candidates were examined 
last year or 147 less than m 1925 but 459 more than m 1924 
Since 1906 and until 1919, the expected decrease in the totals 
examined occurred, owing chieflj to the general reorganiza¬ 
tion of medical education and, prior to 1919, to the decreasing 
numbers of students and graduates Since 1918 there has 
been a constant increase, except in 1922, when the decrease 
was due to the small number, 2,529—the war class—-that 
graduated in that >ear This year also there is a small 
decrease of those examined evidently because of the smaller 
number of foreign applicants Of the 5 809 examined in 1926, 
467, or 8 per cent, faded, as compared with 552, or per 
cent, m 1925 

There were sixty-eight medical colleges m the United 
States granting degrees in 1926 which had graduates exam¬ 
ined This is eighty-five less than m 1905, when graduates 
from 153 medical colleges were examined. The statistics 
covering schools that have ceased to exist are included in 
the line for ‘miscellaneous colleges" 

Table 1 —Foreign Physicians Exanuned 


Yest 

Canada 

Other ForelsiaGtada 

Totals 

Exam} 

1 

Per 1 

Exam 


Per 

Exam 


Per 


Ined 

PaOed 

Cent 

!aed 

Failed 

Cent 

Inetl 

Failed 

C«nt 

1917 

31 

8 

235 

79 

37 

46.3 

113 

45 

30S 

1918 

29 

10 

UJo 

15 

17 

373 

71 

27 

3C.5 

1919 

71 


310 

67 

30 

413 

133 

62 

377 

1920 

83 

21 

24 7 

66 

33 

S3.4 

171 

61 

31 0 

1921 

81 

20 

233 

178 

77 

43 2 

aez 

97 

33-2 

19S2 

73 

9 

12.3 

168 

75 

40 9 

SsO 

S3 

324 

1923 

140 

17 

131 

371 

165 

41.5 

6U 

1S2 

Sad 

1921 

213 

11 

ao 

591 

231 

391 

S03 

24o 

39.5 

1925 

310 

27 

8.5 

623 

ax> 

392 

812 

222 

270 

1920 

SO? 

18 


S30 

134 

406 

63a 

132 

239 

Totals 

1;1j3 

166 

12.4 

2,4^ 

im 

40 9 

3,S03 

1 in 

37.5 


Applicants Envmined from Can ad v and Abroad 
Graduates of Canadian medical schools were examined last 
year m twenty-seven states Last year 305 were examined, 
as compared with 319 in 1923, 212 m 1924 and 140 in 1923 
The largest number eighty-two, were examined m New York, 
the next largest number being forty-four examined m Michi¬ 
gan, The figures for each college are given so as to show 
the successes and failures of its graduates at the examina¬ 
tions Of the 305 candidates examined, eighteen or 5 9 per 
cent, faded 

The number ot loreign physicians seeking licensure in the 
United States has steadily increased since the World War 
up to 1926 There were 330 examined in 1926 e.xclusive of 
those irom Canada, as compared with 523 m 19^5 
1924 and 371 m 1923 Of the 330 examined in 1926 114 
406 ner 'T'k«c> ^ r-._ . * 


cxammcd m New \ork, of whom sixty-four, or Ap pet cent 
tTilcd From all foreign counincs ")cUi<l<ng Canada,^ 633 
candidates were cxamiiiLd, of whom 483 passed and Id-, 

^9 per cent, failed \s shown m table , tl.e number of 
applicants irom foreign countries lias rapidly increased since 
the conclusion of the World War Last year, however, the 
total was decreased to less llnii ui 1923 

CvUTiov IV Forsiing Conclusions 
In making comparisons on the basis of these statistics, the 
reader must keep m mmd (a) the number of graduate 
examined, (6) the number of states m winch a schools grad¬ 
uates were examined and (c) the character of the board 
making the examination and the methods employed ilost 
ot the boards refuse to examine graduates of inferior medical 
colleges, white a few still admit not only graduates of low- 
grade medical colleges but also osteopaths to the physicians’ 
and surgeons’ examination Some boards in their examina¬ 
tions mark more severely than others, and some include 
practical laboratory and clinical tests In forming conclu¬ 
sions based on these statistics, it is particularly important to 
note for each college the states in which its graduates an not 
admitud to exaiiiiiialiotts as set forth m table D Few state 
boards now admit graduates of low-grade medical schools 
to their examinations 

USDESCRADUATES AND OSTEOPATUS ExVMINEU AS 

Physicians During 1926 

For the last ten years, the few undergraduates examined 
have been accidental or are exceptional instances In 1926, 
lourteen undergraduates were examined Four undergrad¬ 
uates were licensed m Arkansas, two in Colorado, and one 
each in the district of Columbia, Michigan and Mississippi 
Two failed in Colorado, two in Mississippi, and one in Ken¬ 
tucky In 1906, by contrast, there were 703 undergraduates 
examined of whom 342 were licensed. The door is now care¬ 
fully guarded, therefore, against the licensing of those whose 
medical training is known to be incomplete Four boards, 
however, registered as physicians and surgeons, by examina¬ 
tion or reciprocity, eighty-eight graduates of osteopathic 
colleges, which, if measured by the same standards as medical 
schools, could be graded only very low in class C, as the 
teachers, with an occasional rare exception, have not had a 
training in medicine or m differential diagnosis and, there¬ 
fore are not qualified to instruct others in the essentials ot 
the healing art 

The total numbers of undergraduates and graduates of non¬ 
descript colleges licensed during the last ten years, from 
1917 to 1926 inclusive, arc shown in table 2. The largest 
number examined m any state was 493 in California even 
though the returns for 1924 and 1925 from that state are 
incomplete The next largest number is in ilassachusetts 
where 348 were examined followed by Colorado with 225 
and Texas with 24 Of these, the highest failure precentage 

California with 

436 Colorado with 329, and Texas with 29 2 The average 

were hcense^anr^^'^ of whom 709 

of thirtyne candidate 

m tnis type tws nearly three chances out of five of seciinne- 
a license in this country securing 

osteopaths ,n considerable 
osteopathic examiners under the 


examined mtwenty-mne states, the largest number 13^ bein^ Physicians and surgeons graduates of osteo- 

® (CONTINUED OV PAGE 1407) 
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TABLE A~PHYSICIANS 


EXAilim 




NAIJ£ OP COLLEGE 


d 

n 

'ti 


^ , ARKANSAS 

nlvcrslty of Arkansas Scliool of Jlcdlclno 
^ CALIFORNIA 

College ol Medical tvungellsts 
8 Stanlord University Scliool ol Medicine 

4 University ol Calilornla Medical bcliool 

^ „ COLORADO 

5 University of Colorado School of Medicine 

CONNECaiCUT 

6 Yale University School of Medicine 

DISTRICT OF COLUMDIA 

7 Qeorgetoivn University School of Medicine 

8 George Washington University Medical School 

9 Honard University School of Medicine 

QtORQIA 

10 Emory Universitj School of Medicine 

11 Unl\erslty of Georgia Medical Department 

ILLINOIS 

12 Chicago Medical School 

13 Loiola UnKersItj School of Medicine 

14 Northnestern University Medical School 

15 Rush Medical CoIIilc (University of Chicago) 

10 Universitj of Illinois College of Medicine 

INDIINA 

17 Indiana University School of Medicine 

lOW V 

18 State University of Iowa College ol Medicine 

KVNSIS 

19 University of Kansas School of Medicine 

KLN'IUCKY 

20 University of Louisville School of Medicine 

XOUISIVNA 

21 Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine 

MARYLAND 

22 Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 

SJ Univ of Md School of Mod and Coll of P & S 
MASSACHUSFTTS 

24 Boston University Scliool of Medicine 

25 College of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston 

26 Harvard University Medical School 

27 Ihifts College Medical School 

28 Middlesex College of Medicine and Surgery 

MICHIQIN 

29 University of Michigan Medical School 

10 Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 

MINNiSOTA 

11 University of Minnesota Medical School 

MISSOURI 

32 Kansas City College of Medicine and Surgery 

33 Kansas City University of Physicians and Surgeons 

34 St Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons 

35 St Louis University School of Medicine 

36 Washington University School of Medicine 

NEBRASKA 

37 Creighton University College of Medicine 

38 University of Nebraska College of Medicine 

NEW YORK 

30 Albany Medical College 

40 University of BulTalo School of Medicine 

41 Columbia University College of Phys and Surgs 

42 Cornell University Medical College 

43 Long Island College Hospital 

44 New Y^ork Homeo Med Coll and Flower Hosp 

45 University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 

46 Syracuse University College of Medicine 

OHIO 

47 Eclectic Medical College 

48 University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 

49 Western Reserve University School of Medicine 

60 Ohio State University College of Medicine 

OKLAHOMA 

61 University of Oklahoma School of Medicine 

OREGON 

62 University of Oregon Medical School 

PENNSYLVANIA 

83 Hahnemann Medical College and Hosp of Phlla 
64 JeRerson Medical College of Philadelphia 
56 Temple University School of Medicine 

66 University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 

67 Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 

58 University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

59 Medical College of the State of South Carolina 

TENNESSEE 

60 University of Tennessee College of Medicine 

81 Meharry Medical College 

82 Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 



P = Passed. P = Failed 
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NAME OP COLLEGE 


. TEXAS 

ylor University College ol Medicine 
i. verslty ol aexas Scliool ol Medicine 
„ , , VERMONT 

University of Vermont College of Medicine 

^ . VIRGINIA 

Medical College of Virginia 
University of Virginia Department of Meeltelue 
WISCONSIN 

Marquette University Scliool of Medicine 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
University of tiio Philippines, Manila 
Unhcrslty of St Thomas, Manila 
CANADA 

Unhcrslty of ^iVlbcrta Faculty of Medicine 
Dalliousie Unhcrslty Faculty of Medicine 
Queen’s Unhcrslty Faculty of Mcdleim. 
University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine 
University of Western Ontario Medical School 
McGill Uulromlty Fuciilty of Mi.<llelae 
University of Montreal Faculty of Medicine 
Laval University Faculty of Medicine 
University of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine 

Foreign Colleges 
Miscellaneous Medical Colleges 
Undergraduates and Osteopaths 

Totals by States 

Totals—Examined—Passed 
Totals—Examined—Fulled 
Percentago of Failures 


P = Passed, P = Failed 


1 

2 

s 

i 

6 

6 

7 

9 

8 

1( 

11 

Alabama 

Arizona 

at 

a 

tn 

a 

<a 

tJ 

a 

a 

o 

i-t 

'a 

o 

Colorado 

S 

CJ 

CJ 

a* 

a 

a 

o 

O 

Delaware 

Dlst Columbia 

C 
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v- 

c 

E 

C3 

*5 

M 

o 

s 

1 

Idaho 


P 

P 

r 

p I 

p 

I 

P 

P 

P F 

P E 

P E 

p 

F P 

F P I 







2 

0 


















0 

0 









1 

0 


















0 
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1 
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1 

0 

6 

0 


















8 

0 








2 

1 
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o 

0 







1 

0 










7 

0 




0 
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1 

0 
















1 

0 
















o 
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2 









17 

10 

4 

2 

0 

2 



2 

0 

2 2 







1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 



1 

0 

3018 


0 1 





4 

0 

17 

10 

14 

10 





1 

0 




30 

13 

29 

3ftJ 

110 

51 

8 

103 

241 

78 

16 

30 

12 

29 

276 


50 

46 


7 

05 

196 

78 

14 


0 


1 


0 

29 

27 


6 


1 


8 

‘15 

0 

1 

00 

77 

00 

96 

23.3 

IIM 

126 

78 

18 7 

00 

67 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 


10 

11 


t^bie a-physicians examined 



TABLE B~GRADUATBS OF 1922 TO 1926, INCLUSlVl 
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Alabama 

Arizona 

02 
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OS 

p 

a 
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o 

Colorado 

Connectlco 

Delaware 
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o 

O 

■W 

CO 

p 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 
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O 

a 

5 

*1 

a 

a 

a 

5 

a 

03 

2 

t 

3 

A 

Kentuclcy 

Louisiana 


Ol 

a 

a 

Maryland 

P 

F 

P 

F 

p 

F 

p 

P 

i 
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0 
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3 
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12 

13 

14 

15 

lej 



1 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


NAME OP COLLEGE 


ARKANSAS 

University of Arkansas School of Medicine 
CALIFORNIA 

College of Medical Evangelists 
Stanford University School of Medicine 
University of California Medical School 
COLORADO 

University of Colorado School of Medicine 
CONNECTICUT 

Yale University School of Medicine 

DIS’IRIC'i OP COLOMBIA 
Gcorgetoirn University School of Medicine 
George Washington University Medical School 
Howard University School of Medicine 
GEORGIA 

Emory University School of Medicine 
University of Georgia Medical Department 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago Medical School 
Loyola University School ot Medicine 
Northwestern University Medical School 
Rush Medical College (University of Chicago) 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 

INDIANA 

Indiana University School of Medicine 
IOWA 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine 
KANSAS 

University of Kansas School of Medicine 
KENTUCKY 

University of Louisville School of Medicine 
LOUISIANA 

Tulane University ot Louisiana School of Medicine 


20 21 


‘ P F P F 


2 0 


JO I 


20 


P = Passed, P = Failed. 
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25 
28 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 
o4 
35 

38 

37 

33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

48 

47 

4S 

49 

50 

61 

63 

63 

64 

65 
68 

67 

68 

69 

60 

61 

02 

63 

64 

66 

00 

07 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

S3 

81 

85 

80 


TABLE B-GRADUATES OF 1922 TO 1926, INCLUSIG 


NA31E OP COLLEGE 


M\R1L\ND 

Olins Hopkins Dul\Lrslt> btliool ol JIidklnL 
mlv ol ild School ol Med und Coll ol 1> A, S 

MjIss vcHusj-’ris 

Boston University Sehool ol Medicine 
College ol Physlcinus iiud Surgeons, Boston 
Harvard Onheralty Sletiical Sehool 
Tulta College Medical School 
Middlesex College ol Medicine and Surgery 

MICHIGAN 

University ol Michigan Jledlcnl School 
Detroit College ol Medicine and Surgery 

JIINNESOTA 

University ol Minnesota Medical School 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City College ol Medicine and Surgery 
Kansas CItj Unhersity ol Phjsiclans and Surgeons 
St Louis College ol Plijslelans and Surgeons 
St Louis UnUersIty School ol Medicine 
Washington University Scliool ol Medicine 

NLBRASKvV 

Creighton Unlversitj College ol Medicine 
University ol Nebraska College ol Medicine 

NEW AORK 
Albany Medical College 
University ol BulTalo Sciiooi ol Medicine 
Columbia University College ol Pliys and Surgs 
Cornell University Medical College 
Long Island College Hospital 
New York Hoineo Med Coll und Flower Hosp 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
Syracuse University College ol Medicine 

OHIO 

Eclectic Medical College 
University ol Cincinnati College ol Medicine 
Western Reserto University School ol Medicine 
Ohio State University College ol Medicine 

OKLAHOMA 

University ol Oklahoma School ol Medicine 
OREGON 

University ol Oregon Medical School 
PLNNSTLVANU 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hosp ol Phila 
JelTer«oii Medical College ol Philadelphia 
'lemple University School ol Medicine 
University ol Pennsyhania School ol Medicine 
Woman’s Medical College ol Pennsylvania 
University ol Pittsburgh Sehool ol Medicine 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Medical College ol the State ol South Carolina 
TENNESSEE 

University ol Tennessee College ol Medicine 

Meharry Medical College 

Vanderbilt Unhersity School ol Medicine 

TEXAS 

Baylor University College ol Medicine , 

University ol Texas School ol Medicine 

VERMONT 

University ol Vermont College ol Medicine 
VIRGINIA 

Medical College ol Virginia 

University ol Virginia Department ol Medicine 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University School ol Medicine 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
University ol the Philippines Manila 
University ol St Thomas, Manila 
CANADA 

University ol Alberta Faculty ol Medicine 
Dalhouslo University Faculty of Medicine 
Queen’s University Faculty ol Medicine 
University ol 'loronto Faculty ol Medicine 
University ol Western Ontario Medical School 
McGill University Faculty ol Medicine 
University ol Montreal Faculty ol Medicine 
Laval University Faculty ol Medicine 
University ol Manitoba Faculty ol Medicine 

Foreign Colleges 
Miscellaneous Medical Colleges 
Undergraduates and Osteopaths 

Totals by States 

Totals—Examined—Passed 
Totals—Examined—Failed 
Percentage ol Failures 



P =: Passed, F = Failed 
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35 
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50 

61 

52 

53 

54 

55 
66 

67 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 


TABLE C~GRADUATES 


NAME OP COLLEGE 


ARKANSAS 

University ol Arkansas School of Medicine 
OALIPORNIA 

liege of Medical Lvungellsta 
I ford University School of Medicine 
ifversity of California Medical School 

COLORADO 

University of Colorado School of Medicine 
CONNEC'IICUT 

Yale University School of Medicine 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Georgetown University School of Medicine 
George 'Washington University Medical School 
Howard University School of Medicine 

GEORGIA 

Emory University School of Medicine 
University of Georgia Medical Department 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Medical School 
Loyola University School of Medicine 
Northwestern University Medical School 
Rush Medical College (University of Chicago) 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 

INDIANA 

Indiana University School of Medicine 
IOWA 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine 
KANS4S 

University of Kansas School of Medicine 
KENIUCKY 

Unlveislty of Louisville School of Medicine 
LOUISIANA 

Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine 
MARYLAND 

Johns Hopkins University Scliool of Medicine 
Unlv of Md School of Med and Coll of P & S 

MASSAOHUSE'rrS 
Boston University School of Medicine 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Harvard University Medical School 
UMlts College Medical Scliool 
Middlesex College of Medicine and Surgery 

MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan Medical School 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 
MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota Medical School 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City College of Medicine and Surgery 
Kansas City University of Physicians and Surgeon'- 
St Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons 
St Louis University School of Medicine 
Waslrngton Univurslty School of Medicine 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton University College of Medicine 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine 

NEW YORK 
Albany Medical College 
University of Buffalo Scliool of Medicine 
Columbia University College of Phys and Surgs 
Cornell University Medical College 
Long Island College Hospital 
New York Homeo Med Coll and Flower Hosp 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
Syracuse University College of Medicine 

OHIO 

Eclectic Medical College 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine 
Ohio State University College of Medicine 

OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma School of Medicine 
OREGON 

University of Oregon Medical School 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hosp of Phlla 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Temple University School of Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina 
TENNESSEE 

Un'versity of Tennessee College of Medicine 
Meharry Medical College 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 
TEXAS 

Baylor University College of Medicine 
University of Texas School of Medicine 


Graduates of 
All Icars 


Is 


24 

19 

29 

52 

41 

GO 

63 

59 

101 

£6 

40 

47 

78 

135 

186 

127 

£6 

84 

01 

01 

111 

72 
103 

61 

4 

07 

144 

34 

160 

43 

110 

8 

8 

60 

129 

84 

63 

SO 

23 

49 

84 

66 

101 

45 
90 
41 

07 

02 

46 
82 

47 

48 

66 

165 

48 

139 

65 

31 

60 

71 

83 

73 

44 
70 


wa 

u oj 

Is 


24 

17 

20 

52 

41 

66 

63 

50 

83 

85 

38 

40 

73 

131 

182 

126 

83 

84 
01 
01 

HI 

72 

101 

GO 
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90 

131 

17 

148 

43 

118 

0 

5 

31 

127 

82 

52 
88 

22 

47 
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05 

07 

41 
00 
40 

68 

62 

46 

53 

46 

47 

66 

102 

44 
138 

63 

28 

46 

69 
60 

70 

42 
76 


EXAMI};£d 


Qrnduntes ol 
1022-1020 


Number 

Failed 

Per Cent 
Palled 

O 

1" 

jO-*. 

Si 

|l 

Sm 

A 

Number 

Passed 

Number 

Fnllpd 

Per Cent 
Palled 

Number of 
States 

0 

00 

5 

23 

23 

0 

00 

4 

2 

10 6 

10 

18 

10 

2 

111 

0 

0 

00 

4 

29 

20 

0 

00 

4 

0 

00 

5 

62 

62 

0 

00 

6 

0 

00 

0 

41 

41 

0 

00 

6 

0 

00 

9 

61 

64 
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00 
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0 

00 

13 

49 

49 
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00 

U 

3 

61 

12 

67 

51 

3 

£3 

10 

18 

17 8 

■ 

100 

83 

17 

17 0 

20 

1 

12 

1 

82 

82 

0 

00 

10 


60 

4 

30 

37 

2 

51 

4 

7 

40 

3 

47 

40 

7 

144) 

3 

6 

04 

17 

73 

70 

3 

4 1 

15 
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30 

20 

126 

124 

2 

16 

24 

3 

16 

24 

109 

1G7 

2 

12 

21 

1 

08 

10 

121 

120 

1 

08 

16 

o 

24 

12 

a 

a 

0 

00 

10 

0 

00 

11 

82 

82 

0 

00 

10 

0 

00 

10 

67 

67 

0 

00 

8 

3 

47 

11 

02 

CO 

2 

32 

10 

0 

00 

16 

102 

102 

0 

00 

13 

0 

00 

23 

60 

66 

0 

00 

19 

2 

19 

10 

94 

04 

0 

00 

13 

4 

02 

12 

62 

50 

3 

4 8 

11 

1 

260 

2 

4 

3 

1 

26 0 

HI 

1 

1 0 

28 

SO 

79 

1 

12 

Mm 

13 

90 

11 

136 

126 

11 

81 

ill 

17 

600 

1 

33 

16 

17 

61 6 

Dl 
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13 

14 

147 

146 
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07 
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00 
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42 

42 
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00 

4 
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117 
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00 

12 

2 

26 0 
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28.6 

SI 
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6 
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7 
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28 
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16 

17 
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00 
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21 

76 
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00 
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19 

10 

40 

46 
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00 

7 
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10 

88 
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11 

17 

1 

44 

6 
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18 

1 

63 

1 

2 

41 

6 

46 

44 

2 

4 3 

5 

3 

38 

13 

74 

71 

3 

41 

8 

1 

16 

11 

64 

63 

1 

16 

10 

4 

40 

4 

98 

95 

3 

31 

3 

4 

89 

3 

43 

41 

2 

47 

2 
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00 
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0 

00 
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1 

24 

4 

41 
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4 

0 

13 4 

12 

66 

57 
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00 
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0 
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46 
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00 
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0 

00 

7 

81 
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00 

6 

1 

21 

8 

45 

44 

1 

22 

6 

1 

21 

6 

48 

47 

1 

21 

4 

0 

00 

10 

56 

55 

0 

00 

10 
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18 

24 

167 

166 

1 

06 

24 

4 

83 

6 

45 

42 

3 

6 7 

5 

1 

07 

21 

120 

120 

0 

00 

19 

2 

36 

6 

62 

60 

2 

3 8 

6 

3 

97 

9 

29 

26 

3 

10 3 
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80 

7 

49 

46 

4 

82 
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2.8 

13 
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00 
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20 6 
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16 0 
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1 6 
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00 
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STATE BO'IRDS DURING 


Joug \ M A 

\PRii. iO l«7 



M.RUONT ^ , 

DnivMaUy ot Vcnnont CoUeut. oI Medicine 
MBGfNtV 

Medical College o( Mtglnla 
CnlTerslty ot \ Irglnla Department ot McUlclac 
WISCONSIN 

Marquette DnlversUr School o£ Medicine 
PHILIPPINE ISLVNDS 
University ot the Phllipplnci Manila 
DniverJlty ot St Thomae, ManOa 
CANID V 

UDlveraity ol Vlberta Faculty ot Medicine 
Dalhousle Dnlvcrslty Faculty ot Medicine 
Queens University Faculty of Medidne 
Dnlrenity ot Toronto Faculty ot Medidne 
University ot Weitcra Ontario Medical tschool 
McQill University Faculty of Medidne 
University ol Montreal Faculty ol Medicine 
Laval University Faculty ot Medicine 
University ot Manitoba Faculty ot Medidne 

Foreign Colleges 
Mlfceiumeous Medical Coileecs 
Undergraduates and Osteopaths 

Totals by States 

Totals—Eiamined—Pastcd 
Totals—Examined—Failed 
Percentage ol Failures 
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(CO\TI\UED FROM PAGE 1S99} 
pathic schools thus removing from the medical board juris¬ 
diction over the osteopaths and adding California to the 
states having multiple boards responsible for the licensing of 
phjsicians and surgeons 

REca^T Graduates Ekamintd During 1926 
Table B gives the results for graduates of 1922 to 1926, 
inclusive, who were examined during 1926 This table deals 
•with recent graduates and is the fairest basis for comparison 
between colleges Ot all candidates examined in 1926, 4 992, 
or 87 8 per cent, were recent graduates, and of this number 
47 failed as compared with 80 per cent for all candidates 


Old Practitioners Exvmined During 1926 
Tabic C IS arranged so as to show in comparison the 
results for graduates of all >cars (first column), for recent 
graduates (second column), for graduates of 1921 and previous 
>ears (third column), and for graduates of 1926 (fourth 
column) Of the graduates of 1921 and previous jears—^“old 
practitioners’—659 were examined, and of this number 169, 
or 25 5 per cent, failed, as compared with 47 per cent of 
failures for recent graduates The numbers of these can¬ 
didates will be diminished (see table 4) if state licensing 
boards extend their provisions for reciprocit>, or more gen¬ 
erally endorse, without further e.\amination, licenses granted 
(CONTINVCD ON PAGE im) 





























TABLE D—RECOGNITION OF MEDICAL COLLEGES 

This table, based on official reports, shows m what states diplomas granted by certain medical colleges are not recognized as an acceptable qualification 

for the license to practice medicine 

Colleges marked (x) havg been reported as not recognized by the states (n the columns of which the letter appears 
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by other states where the phjsiciaii’s qualifications arc other¬ 
wise satis{actor> \s a rule, states that have lunited or ito 
reciprocal relations with other states (Florida and Kew 
for csamplc—see table F) examine larger numbers of old 
practitioners 

Gr\ nu\TFS OF 1926 Ewmixfd During 1926 
Table C also j,i\cs the results for the graduates of 1926 
who were eNainined during the >tar by the state boards, ami 
shows that 3,186, or 554 per cent, of all candidates e\ammed 
during the >ear graduated in 1926, including forty-four who 
graduated from Caindian medical colleges Educational 
Statistics show tliat the medical colleges of the Uinted States 
graduated 3,962 students last >ear and 3,142, or /9 per cent 
of all graduates ot 1926 took cxammations for license during 
that )ear Twelve states require that graduates m medicine 
shall have served as hospital interns before they are eligible 
for licenses, and in most states graduates arc allowed to 
serve as interns in hospitals without first securing licenses, 
which accounts for some of the remaining 21 per cent Oi 
the 3186 graduates 01 1926 who were e\ammed, eightj-two, 
or 26 per cent, failed 

Nonrecocnitio'i of Medic vl Colleges 

Table D sliows for cacli college, trom official reports, the 
stales in which its diplomas are not given full recognition, 
and, therefore their graduates arc not eligible to receive 
licenses to practice medicine Tins table shows also the 
rating of each college bj the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals For the student who is selecting a medical 
college the facts in table D arc of extreme importance 
There arc scveiit}, or 87 5 per cent, ot all medical colleges 
which have complete recognition in all states If the student 
gets his medical training in one of the remaining nine col¬ 
leges however, he will find on graduation that he cannot 
secure a license to practice in from sixteen to fort>-nine 
states 

During the fourteen >ears that table D has been published 
the proportion of lun> recognized colleges has increased from 
29 per cent in 1913 to 87 5 per cent m 1926 (see table 3) 


T VBLE 3 —Recognition of Mtdical Colleges (Based on Table D) 


Number o£ Colleges 
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1011 

1017 

lO-IO 

19-23 

1920 

Bccognizeti by aU state boards 

31 


C3 

C6 

70 

Not rtcofinlz^ Jn 1 to t> states 

33 

17 

10 

3 

1 

Not recognized in 10 to S2 states 

43 

20 

0 

5 

3 

Not recognized In S3 to 37 states 


0 




Not recognized in 3S to 4^ states 



9 



Not recognized In 4o to -IS states 




6 

0 

Totols 

107 

03 

£8 

80 

SO 


; Of the fifty states—counting in Alaska and the District 
2 of Columbia—all the licensing boards, to some extent at 

I least are now utilizing their authority to refuse recognition 

S to medical colleges that do not meet the legal and educational 

■, requirements In two states, the boards have only limited 

I authority m the enforcement of reasonable standards But 

5 the wide open doors for graduates of low grade medical 

g colleges—and of some the validity of whose credentials was 

= more than doubtful—were m states where the laws divided 

o the authority for their enforcement among three licens- 

J mg boards For several jears the three havens of overliberai 

= licensure through their boards of eclectic medical examiners 

u have been Arkansas, Connecticut and Florida 


■3 G ^ Si Zi -» 3 


I « ->--,01 5 C ^ aD-,j 


Housecleevxixg IX Licensure 
In Connecticut the licensing of graduates of low grade or 
nonexisting medical schools was shown by the licensure 
a foo® P«M>shed in The Journai! 

Ton ^ "f ’ ^ i””®’ *’’® Commissioner of Health of 

datw^cerqL’'rf r twentj-three candi¬ 

dates certified by the Eclectic board of that state and the 

governor vetoed a bill passed by the Connecticut leg.slatut- 
which would have validated these licenses Later the expo- 
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sure of the Alissoun diploma-mill ring in October 1923 

S Iioubccleaning in Connecticut 

until altogether 176 licenses were revoked on the ground 
that they were obtained illegally A new practice law was 
enacted creating a board governing the healing arts and it is 
believed that in Connecticut a permanent safeguard has been 
established against the licensing of unfit physicians The 
ettect of this housecleaning is shown by the statistics pub¬ 
lished this week m the fact that (table I) only one graduate 
of a low grade college has been licensed m Connecticut in 
three years, whereas in the three previous years at least 167 
were so licensed 

Florida formerly had three separate boards, which m 1921 
were replaced by a single, composite board But the secretary 


JouK M A. 
■APaii, 30, 1937 


Table E- 


-Physictans Evamiucd by State Boards 
1922 to 1926, Inclusive 


STATES 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1920 


lotula 

-■■ 

a 

S 

"S 

o 

V 

§ 

1 

s 

cr 

*2 

S 

•S 

4-1 

a 

CJ 

S 

od 

U 

•s 

§ 

s 

1 

c, 

a 

U 

s 

1 

c. 

c 

CS 

V 

t 

c 

u 

"S 

o 

es 

CJ 

a 

a 

« 

1 

a 

a 

1 

CD 

1 

o 

tu 

m 

S 8 

Oi 

Alabnmo 

Arizona 

31 

7 

1 

2 

so 

0 


26 

0 

1 

0 

2 (J 

6 

1 

0 

3C 

1'2 

0 

1 

i5i 

41 

14g 

3C 

5 

G 

33 

70 0 

Arkansas 

30 

1 

6 C 


32 

1 

48 

0 

29 

0 

Wj 

ISS 

e 

3 X 

California 

208 

07 

185 

CJ 

25C 

60 

203 

38 

275 

29 

1403 

1211 

2£2 

l&D 

Colorado 

32 

34 

61 

10 

40 

15 

02 

17 

80 

37 

370 

264 

112 

29 ft 

Connecticut 

114 

20 

77 

13 

83 

22 

40 

14 

46 

0 

•156 

sea 

87 

3 

1 ft 1 

Delaware 

17 

0 

5 

C 

8 

1 

4 

1 

7 

1 

44 

41 

ft ft 

Dlst of Columbia 

51 

7 

67 

C 

08 

13 

105 

0 

95 

S 

415 

379 

30 

ft7 

Florida 

W 

21 

72 

28 

147 

39 

437 

100 

100 

45 

1141 

008 

233 

20 4 

Georgia 

OS 

1 

SO 

1 

80 

0 

80 

0 

78 

0 

334 

392 

2 

05 

Idaho 

11 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

49 

48 

1 

2.0 

Illinois 

2 S 0 

08 

350 

105 

SG4 

81 

290 

30 

408 

39 

2030 

1704 

332 

10 3 

Indiana 

35 

1 

07 

0 

78 

0 

90 

0 

Si 

0 

301 

300 

1 

OS 

Iowa 

49 

0 

53 

0 

60 

0 

69 

1 

92 

0 

343 

342 

1 

03 

Kansas 

2S 

6 

31 

0 

47 

0 

Co 

0 

81 

0 

257 

252 

5 

20 

Kentucky 

37 

4 

38 

3 

51 

0 

58 

2 

74 

6 

270 

201 

15 

54 

Louisiana 

55 

4 

00 

0 

73 

1 

72 

2 

77 

2 

352 

343 

0 

20 

Maine 

28 

0 

28 

0 

oO 

0 

40 

3 

39 

3 

200 

104 

6 

30 

Maryland 

74 

3 

91 

6 

90 

4 

116 

0 

100 

2 

502 

482 

20 

40 

Massachusetts 

244 

66 

210 

02 

260 

08 

140 

CS 

250 

lOo 

1484 

1126 

359 

OJ 0 

Michigan 

no 

4 

202 

0 

224 

2 

208 

2 

227 

2 

1052 

1040 

12 

11 

Minnesota 

107 

3 

83 

0 

115 

0 

135 

0 

152 

0 

605 

692 

3 

06 

Mississippi 

27 

2 

22 

4 

20 

1 

28 

0 

16 

2 

124 

116 

9 

73 

Missouri 

107 

10 

145 

29 

162 

10 

1 (» 

n 

158 

3 

832 

757 

75 

90 

Montana 

n 

2 

17 

1 

IS 

1 

13 

1 

12 

0 

70 

71 

5 

00 

Nebraska 

42 

0 

94 

0 

85 

3 

124 

6 

iOl 

0 

454 

440 

S 

1 8 

Nevada 

13 

1 

7 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

34 

31 

3 

88 

Neiv Hampshire 

12 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

24 

24 

0 

00 

New Jersey 

2j 

10 

62 

14 

08 

10 

74 

6 

65 

s 

320 

572 

48 

16 0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

250 

New Y'ork 

599 

80 

075 

153 

788 

177 

933 

130 

583 

124 

4518 

3878 

070 

14 2 

North Carolina 

37 

8 

oa 

5 

SO 

1 

SO 

1 

93 

0 

379 

304 

15 

40 

North Dakota 

0 

2 

11 

1 

3 

0 

18 

3 

10 

2 

02 

54 

8 

12 B 

Ohio 

183 

0 

»>> 

4 

255 

22 

300 

13 

270 

4 

1294 

1245 

40 

38 

Oklahoma 

20 

2 

27 

3 

15 

0 

38 

0 

40 

0 

154 

149 

5 

32 

Oregon 

23 

7 

19 

4 

41 

7 

51 

9 

51 

2 

214 

166 

29 

130 

Pennsylvania 

265 

18 

216 

20 

302 

U 

335 

24 

371 

8 

1609 

1488 

81 

6 ^ 

Rhode Island 

27 

0 

26 

1 

20 

3 

25 

2 

20 

4 

134 

124 


76 

South Carolina 

24 

1 

40 

0 

34 

2 

38 

i 

44 

4 

188 

180 

8 

43 

South Dakota 

39 

0 

21 

0 

21 

1 

14 

0 

17 

0 

93 

92 

1 

11 

Tennessee 

65 

1 

100 

0 

116 

0 

119 

0 

138 

0 

637 

538 

1 

02 

Texas 

77 

0 

76 

0 

98 

1 

no 

5 

124 

6 

495 

484 

11 

22 

Utah 

11 

3 

10 

1 

8 

0 

13 

0 

14 

1 

01 

60 

5 

8 ^ 

Vermont 

19 

0 

24 

0 

34 

0 

62 

0 

38 

1 

108 

167 

1 

00 

Wginla 

5o 

D 

71 

2 

70 

1 

87 

0 

00 

0 

388 

3^ 

3 

08 

Washington 

0 

6 

11 

0 

30 

1 

27 

2 

23 

2 

108 

07 

11 

10 2 

West Virginia 

42 

9 

47 

4 

61 

4 

57 

9 

62 

11 

290 

259 

37 

126 

Wisconsin 

GO 

3 

69 

0 

102 

0 

U 6 

12 

104 

3 

407 

440 

27 

68 

Wyoming 

8 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1 

27 

21 

0 

22,2 

D S Territories and 













186 

343 

Possessions 

28 

4 

EO 

125 

03 

37 

78 

16 

107 

4 

542 

350 

Totals 

3,993 

4,098 

5,350 

6,050 

6 809 

25,800 

Registered 

Rejected 

Per cent rejected 

3 601 
49> 
12 3 

3 908 
700 
14 9 

4 713 
037 

11 9 

5,404 

652 

93 

5,342 

467 

80 

22 058 

2 848 

no 


This table eives the number of physicians who passed and failed In 
the examinations in each state during the last five years The last four 
columns give the totals and the percentage rejected by each state during 
the live year period Seven states registered over 1,000 candidates by 
examination In the five years—New York Illinois Pennsylvania Massa¬ 
chusetts, California, Ohio and Michigan Altogether 22 958 physicians 
were registered by examination in the live years, an average of 4,S92 
each year 

The states having the highest percentages of failures in the five years 
were Colorado 20 8 , Mossachusetts 24 2 Wyoming 22 2, and Plorlda 20 4 
The licensing boards of Colorado Massachusetts and Texas admitted 
osteopaths to their examinations as physicians and surgeons and would 
bo expected to have high percentages of failures On the other hand in 
most states the boa'^ds refuse to recognize low grade colleges (see table 
D) thereby eliminating inferior candidates prior to the examination and 
correspondingly the piVcentages of failures at examinations should be 
lowered There were ncSfailures in New Hampshire during the five years 
The next lowest failure j^eentoges were in Tennessee 0 2, Indiana and 
Iowa, each 0,2, Georgia amAMlimesota each 0 5 


Table T-Registration by Slate Boards During the Year 


STATES 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Oallfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DIat of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Eoulslana 

Main& 

Moryiand 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New Y'ork 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Nhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Dtab 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

V S Territories and 
Possessions 


Totals 


By Examination 


Without Written Ex¬ 
amination or Ondcr 
Exemption 

- - - ■ 1 I. »■ , . ... p 

Graduates, 

1022-1920 

Graduates, 1021 
and Previous 

60 

w'O CJ 

Z3 cJ-O ? 

a t 

B 

0 Q OCJ 

•w S3 

•3t: 
0 q 

ts CJ 
•§1 
«r 

NO 

30 





11 

1 


20 


23 

2 

4 

25 


200 

22 

47 

2o5 


00 

0 

14 

63 


43 

2 


47 


7 



5 


81 

13 

1 

18 


09 

97 




70 

2 


24 


9 

5 


10 


387 

21 


58 

3 

84 



62 


89 

3 


35 


78 

3 


33 


67 

7 


30 


73 

4 


11 


31 

8 


7 


101 

6 


28 


106 

34 

26 



206 

21 

1 

92 


141 

U 


62 


13 

4 

1 

27 


143 

15 




11 

1 


6 


00 

2 


12 



2 


17 


1 

1 


IS 


48 

7 




1 

I 


15 


S12 

71 


162 

4 

92 

1 


33 


14 

2 


II 

1 

268 

11 


92 


47 

2 


29 


47 

4 


17 


341 

30 


60 


18 

8 




42 

2 




11 

6 


0 


131 

5 


10 


115 

6 

3 



14 



29 


36 

2 


5 


95 

1 


32 


16 

7 


02 


45 

7 


31 


95 

9 


35 


2 

1 


11 


95 

12 


2 


4,755 

480 

87 

1,607 

8 


1926 


Si 

32 

y 

530 

152 

92 

12 

113 

193 

102 

21 

KB 

33« 

127 

II7 

104 

S8 

46 

134 

233 

319 

214 

4o 

15S 

18 

U3 

19 

20 
Sa 
17 

3 039 

123 
28 

871 

78 

08 

421 

23 

44 

23 

146 

124 
43 
43 

125 
115 
83 

139 

14 

309 


7,017 


This table shows the numbers registered in each state during 1928 by 
examination, by reciprocity, and by endorsement of credentials Tbs 
first three columns show those registered by examination, including 
recent graduates, older practitioners and nongraduates or graduates of 
nondescript colleges, including such osteopaths as were licensed as phjsl 
dans and surgeons. The fourth column shows the number reglstereu 
by the endorsement of licenses issued by other states (reciprocity) and 
of certificates of the Army, Navy, Public Health Service and of m 
National Board of Medical Examiners The fifth column shows the lev 
who were licensed under various exemption clauses in the practice acts— 
because of high professional standing Osteopaths were llM^ « 
physicians and surgeons in Cnilfomia, 47, Massachusetts M, Coioraao, 
12 and Texas 3 The last column shows for each state the nuino« o} 
physldans registered by all methods during 1926 Seven /‘ata re^sterw 
over 309 each, these being New York, l,oeo, Oallfomi^a, 6®, Il^ois, 
Pennsylvania, 421, Ohio 371, and Michigan, 319 The total registration 
by all methods was 7,017, a decrease of 177 since 1925 

of the Eclectic board refused to turn his records over to the 
composite board, which gave him the opportunity of continu 
ing to issue licenses which, by being dated in or prior to 
1921, had the appearance of legality Indeed, this practice, 
coupled with his conviction in March, 1927, of using the mai s 
in the sale of fraudulent diplomas, resulted m the sentence 
of Dr George A. Munch to a fine of ?1,000 and to five }ears 
in the penitentiary It is hoped that this will permanen 
close the door against “easy" licenses in Florida 
The closing of the doors in Connecticut and Ftend 
graduates of seriously low grade medical 
Arkansas as the only remaining wide open 
of seriously low grade, nominally eclectic medical h S 
In Connecticut and Florida, the issuing ,ad 

posedly limited to graduates of eclectic me a 

this IS the case also m Arkansas Nevertheless, 
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\labama 

\rizona 

XtVaoiai 

Callloraia 

CoIoraJn 

Connecticut 

DcUwarc 

District o£ Colmiibi i 

Flotilla 

Georgia 

Ill alio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lotra 

Kanja* 

KentueVy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacliU'Ctts 

JBchlgan 

Minnesota 

Misjlfslppl 

Missouri 

Montana 

^eb^alka 
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I .tf I rot ala 


This table show* tho totals tcglatcrcd by all >“‘hoda In «‘da“ 
during tbe last flyo years MarLed occrcasca are 

flis Veas 118 Calllomla 51 and Connecticut -I alurkcu incrcasea 
over ^ however are noted in Maiaachuictts 103 F-ennaylvanla ^ 


Vtailn 

Nctr Uninp litre 
New Iir i> 

New Mexico 
New Fork 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

UVIahoiun 

Oregon 

I'cnnaylvaiilJ 

lUiodo I'land 

Noutli Carollun 

South Dakota 

INuncsScc 

IV-xna 

Utah 

\ miiont 

Virginia 

Waslilngtou 

West \ Irglnla 

Wbcoosin. 

Wyoming 

U S I'osscs'lons 


re-Ihter^ .Inre 1010 In laJl there wa. a decrcaao ol ITT 


Table U—Qualificalions of Physicians LiCinscd itt 1926 


Uy Fjcnminatlon 
Medical Colleges In Class 


Uy Reciprocity or Credentials 

Medical Colleges In Class 

___ Tota 

A I B ! 0 1 MIsc. 


Totals Registered Dom . “S 

Medical Colleges aranrt aa 
In Class Totals «§ 

----- a = 

A I B I O I MIsc. a 


I Alabama. 

3 Arizona 

3 Axkansat 
i CaUfomia 

5 Colorado 

6 Connecticut 

7 Delaware, 

8 District of Columbia 

9 rioridtt 

10 Georgia 

II Idabo 
12 nUnols, 

IS Indiana 

14 Iowa 

15 SanaaSv. 

15 Eeatnclr 
17 XoaUlana 
IS Maine. 

19 Marriand. 

20 llassacbusettfi 
in Mlcblgan. 

22 Minnesota 

23 MisslMippL. 

21 Mlssoon 
25 Montana 
28 
27 
23 

29 

30 

31 

52 
33 
31 

35 

36 

37 j Pennsylvania 

53 1 ^ode Island 
39 Sooth Carolina 

10 South Dakota 

11 1 Tennessee 

42 

43 

11 1 Termont 
15 Virginia 
48 Washington 
17 West \irgitiia 

48 Wisconsin 

49 Wyoming 

50 D b Territories and Poss 



I 



1 617 ISl 



43 43 

43 44 

123 45 

113 40 

a 17 
139 43 

14 19 

1C9 50 


332 { 6^ jl^»5 


21 1 209 1 1675 15912 301 233 541 7017 


In \Sr2h 7 cla«3 C candidates were licerL.ed by the Arkansas Eclectic 
Board including one graduate of a regular medical school and lour 
aho do not appear to have graduated from any bona fide medical school 
Of the 49 da a O graduates la California 47 were osteopaths llceD«€d 
M physicians ami surgeons by the Osteopathic Board created in 1923 
by an amendment of the mcdfcal practice act. 

Of the 11 MccnEcd In Colorado 12 were osteopaths and 2 were non 
graduates. 

Of the o5 licensed In Massacha^ett* 20 were graduatea ol osteopathic 
colleger which are rated as ol class C 

In Connecticut In 1920 no candidates were reported as licensed by the 
fcxu^tlc Board and no cla&s O candidate was licensed. 

ni^ols harbors tho Chicago Medical School a class O medical college 
which Is not wogidrcd In 47 other states Massachusetts baa two daw 
C college* the C oik go of Physidana and Surgeons and the Middlesex 
College of M^cine and Surgery but does not have the autboritv^ 
refuii. recognition to low grade institutions This accotmts for the 


large niunber of tdosa O graduatea licenced in that state MJ«aouH hne* 
three vJass O colleges the Kansas CItj University of Phyafdans ami 
Amerfran Medical University and the St Loufs 

and ®1 throm.h licensed by examination 

auu inrougb reciprocity a total ot 233 63 more than in 1&2S 
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license was issued by this board to a graduate of the St Louis 
Lollege of Physicians and Surgeons, which is a regular med¬ 
ical school and was one of the two medical schools in 
Missouri exposed as engaged in the sale of diplomas 
It IS evident that if the graduates of inferior medical col¬ 
leges are not eligible for license in the majority of states 
Uiey will flock to the few that still grant such recognition’ 
I he following states, therefore—Arkansas (eclectic board) 
Illinois, Massachusetts and the District of Columbia—will 
remain the dumping ground for the output of low grade med¬ 
ical colleges until the licensing boards obtain and exercise the 
needed authority to bar them Illinois will be the chief 
recipient of the graduates of the Chicago Medical School, 
which IS still tolerated in that state 

Study of Totals and Percentages 
A study of totals and percentages (table 4) as compared 
with previous years is of interest The number, 5,809, 
examined in 1926, was 147 less than that examined ui 19^5’ 
but 459 more than in 1924 and 1,111 more than in 1923 Indi¬ 
cations are that the totals will be increased during the next 
five years By all methods—examination, reciprocity, under 
exemption, etc—7,017 physicians were licensed during 1926, 
177 less than in 1925 and 464 more than in 1924, but 848 less 
than in 1906, when 7,865 physicians were licensed The physi- 
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Table A—Results for This and Previous Years 


All Oandfdatea 
Examined 


Eecent Older 
Graduates Qiaduatea 


S v 

-a 

is § 

r I 

t£> 3 4VV3 
20 8 6051 

20 7 8250 
21S 6922 

21 7 6477 

19 6 6891 

18 4 6678 

39 0 6685 

20 5 6770 

18.6 5390 

21 6 4549 

36 6 4627 
15 0 4283 
14 1 4015 

13 3 2084 

14 3 3904 

16.3 3984 

12.4 4045 

12.3 3285 

14 9 3985 

31 9 4490 

I 9 3 4958 
' 8 0 4992 


M ■a 

a 


141 579 
10 2 690 
36 4 703 
161 675 
17 8 706 

16 4 958 
14 9 973 

17 2 946 
186 856 

18 5 225 

17 6 728 
13 2 621 
127 m 
101 664 

9 3 479 

10 6 760 

11 6 738 

7 8 673 
74 663 

10 8 655 
7 3 826 
6 0 930 

4 7 659 


Nonde¬ 
script , 
--goo g 

V S a "ti 
3 fl 5 2 S W 

Q 9] ^ « 

cj 5 cS 3 H o 

M ffoW S 

ft) tl< K c. 


615 62 0 
472 619 
703 61.3 
074 69 6 
494 66.8 

438 641 
363 45 6 
330 38 5 
253 34 8 
251 37J 
293 61 4 
£6 49 2 , 


60 47 0 
65 60 8 
88 33 0 
S3 49 7 
68 346 

34 17 6 
62 632 
168 60 5 


999 0671 
394 60,4 
1407 7S0) 

3426 7149 
1276 TSTO 
1373 7230 
mo 73 j^ 

' 3246 OS’! 
1257 67>3 
1265 6oOI 

3427 6797 
2386 5873 
1338 5461 
1362 5423 
1031 418o 
2o21 6o84 
2304 6557 
2137 6343 
3996 6197 
2323 6321 
3810 65a3 
1790 7194 
1675 7017 


Table 1—Qualifications of Physicians Licensed by State Medical Boards tn Sir Years 




1 Alabama 

2 Arizona 

3 Arkansas 

4 California 
6 Colorado 

6 Connecticut 

7 Delaware 

5 DIst Columbia 
9 Florida 

10 Georgia 
31 Idaho 

12 Illinois 

13 Indiana 

14 Iowa 

15 Kansas 
36 Kentucky 

17 Louisiana 

18 Maine 

39 Maryland 

20 Mussaclmsetts 

21 Michigan 

22 Minnesota 

23 Mississippi 

24 Missouri 

25 Montana 

26 Nebraska 

27 Nevada 

28 New Hampshire 

29 New Jersey 
so Ne4V Mexico 

31 New York 

32 North OaroUnn 

33 North Dakota 

34 Ohio 

35 Oklahoma 

36 Oregon 

37 Pennsylvania 

38 Rhode Island 

39 South OaroJIna 

40 South Dakota 

41 Tennessee 

42 Texas 

43 Utah 

44 Vermont 

46 Virginia 

40 Washington 

47 West Virginia 

48 Wisconsin. 

49 Wyoming 

60 D S Territories 
and Possessions 


Graduates of Class A 
Muilcul Schools 


Graduates of Class B 
Medical Schools 



10 10 
189 188 

60 32 

19 28 

289 261 
16 22 
31 24 

17 16 

69 86 

116 106 
a 24 
29 21 

76 70 

73 38 

48 66 

87 88 


13 8 

250 302 

47 33 

36 44 

229 304 

26 17 

39 39 

23 23 

110 113 

130 94 
23 17 

26 34 

86 99 

46 66 

91 71 

87 140 


60 07 

77 63 

323 3a2 1,760 

20 20 119 

46 42 220 

20 a 119 

110 142 685 

163 110 127 

23 40 148 

66 40 206 

111 128 664 

86, 97, 404 

71 74 4a 

134 116 651 

U 12 60 

25 28 108 


81 46 26 

10 16 11 

116 
16 22 17 

1 0 0 

2 2 4 

2 2 0 

30 26 1 

18 22 19 

1 I 0 

0 0 0 

2 4 2 

19 7 11 

8 6 4 

12 6 9 

1 3 3 

2 11 


29 20 46 

0 0 0 

2 3 0 

0 12 

2 0 2 

0 18 o; 

0 1 01 

0 0 1 

2 12 

13 10 4 


76 84 

3 4 

1 0 

13 2 

64 2 

23 1 

72 9 


8 18 
0 0 


X- 

2,030 34 
45a So 
J40 A 

2,034 31 
lal aS 
2al a 
1(B 40 
002 41 

1,033 4-’ 
1017 43 
i23 41 
6U Ji 
63a 40 
509 4 ? 
5J6 43 
83 4J 


Totals 4,446 8,996j 4,766j B.lOoj 6,862j 5,042j 30,186 685| 444 38) 

Of the 105 graduates of low grade colleges licensed In Arkansas during 
the last six years, all but two were licensed by the Eclectic Board of 
Medical Examiners 

During the six years, 106 graduates of Inferior colleges were Ilcensea 
in California, including 120 osteopaths who were licensed as physicians 
None were examined by the Board of Medical Examiners since 19S when 
a separate osteopathic board was created The latter board licenses 
some osteopaths as physicians and surgeons and in 1926 licensed 47 

Of the ISO class 0 graduates licensed in Colorado. 63 were osteopaths 
who were licensed -with the same privileges as physicians. Since 1923, 
the Connecticut Eclectic Board has certlded only one graduate of a 
class O college who was refused a license by the commissioner of health 
One undSduat^wlf licensed by reciprocity, who Is ranked in class O 


0 12 7j 2 0 U_u_e__H..-— 

401 382 SOI a,496j 391 316 298 129 171 233 1,640 4 CS3 

Illinois and Massachusetts 

medical eoUeges and examine In those states 

larger numbers of class O graduates liwnHjU hoard rclu-cs <0 
Missouri although having t^M graduates 

recognize their graduates There ,a/removing the 

1923, as a result of a c^tange In the pract ra ww 
‘ reputable" as referring to “fdjcal eollegea ine each 

was promptly lepealed, so that only one ela-^ U 
was registered in 1924 and 192o, “one ^ ng Texa" 4uo^ 

Of the £9 graduates of low h^titutioM nw leciprodU 

the six years, only 17 were by given the same prlf 

Of those licensed, 16 were osteopaths Who are guen 

as physicians 
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lans licensed in 1926, ho\\c\cr (table 5) include a larger 
percentage of those having higher educational and profes- 

!:^onal gLlihcations The lu 

medical schools has increased from 387 in 1918 to 84 3 

19?5 

Totvls Ewmined in Five \evrs 
Table E shows the number registered and the number 
rejected in each state b> c-Nanimatiou for each ot the last fuc 
>ears \ comparison ot this table with the statistics in the 
last educational number of The Jolrn ( \.ug _l, 1 - , 
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total number who received licenses in each state, including 
those registered b> rcciprocit) and under “(j 

clauses Mtogether. 7.017 pli>sicians were ^^Ststcred b> al 
methods during 1926, or 177 less than in -J „,_,„ri.d 
rcRtstcred in 1918—1,185—was the lowest number registered 
in nn> jear since the publication of these statistics was begun, 
owing undoubtedb to the war In 1906 the total number 
registered was 7 865 the largest number in an> jear 

More than 100 were registered b> all methods in twenty-five 
states, more than 200 in eight, and more than 300 m six, the 


b> SM ... Du,«„ m 6 


Number 



Alabama 
Aiiiona„ 

Aikaiuas 
Calllomla 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dlit of CoL 
norida, 

Georgia- 
Idaho 
minoi!- 
Indiana- 
lowa- 
Eatuas 
Kentockr 
Louisiana 
Maine- 
Mariland 
Maisacbosetts 
Mlcblgan 
Minnesota 
LU£Sl«Slp[ll„ 
iUssourf 
Montana 
Nebraska. 

Nevada- , ... 
N Hampshire ' Is 
New Jersey 
New Mexico- 
New Tort- 
No Carolina 
No Datota- 
Ohlo 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon 
I'ennaylTanla 
Hhode Wand. 

So Caxolhaa 
So Dakota 
Tennessee. 

Teiaa. 

Utah 

Termont- 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
U S Terr and 
Poiseaslona. 


Totals. 

Number 


This table shows the number ot physicians registered In each state 
through the endorsement ot other state licenses during 1028 Head from 
left to right It shows the total number ot pbysiclans registered In the 
sute named and the number ot soch caudldatea coming from each ot 
the states named at the top ot the various columns Bead trom above 
downward, the figures show the number of physicians wbo left the state 


named at the head ot the column and went to each o£ the states named 
at the left in the corresponding lines and at the bottom is given the 
total number ot candidates leaving the state to go elsewhere This 
bottom line shows also the states to which physidans who registered 
through reciprocity obtained their original licenses The total number 
licensed by reciprocity was 16bT or U7 less than In 1025 


P 572, table 11) shows—what would be expected—that the 
states having the largest numbers of medical graduates 
examined tlie largest numbers of physicians New York 
leads, having examined 4,548 candidates in five years, fol¬ 
lowed by Illinois, with 2036 Altogether, 25 806 physicians 
vvere examined by state boards in five years, an average ot 
5161 each year, and of these, 4 591, or 89 per cent, were 
licensed each year 

Totvl Registr-vtiox in 1926 
The tables thus far described have referred only to those 
registered by examination Table F, however, shows the 


largest numbers being 1039 in New York, 469 m Illinois 
530 m California, and 421 in Pennsylvania 
Of the 530 licensed in Caliiornia, 253 or 481 per cent 
were registered by the endorsement of licenses granted bv' 
other states Three medical boards e-xamined and licensed 
physicians and surgeons ’ Massachusetts 
lic^sed twenty-sLx, Colorado twelve, and Texas three In 
kalitomia, forty-seven osteopaths were licensed as physicians 
emh/rf the osteopathic board. Altogethw eighty- 

or colleges decidedly inferior to 
the lowest grade medical schools—were licensed as physicians 
and surgeons during 1926 
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Total Registration in Five Years 
Tabic G permits the reader to note the registrations m each 
state for the last five years In the totals registered there 
was an increase during the first four years, but a slight 
decrease in the last year 

In 1926, the total registered was 7,017, a decrease of 177 
since 1925, which shows a reaction to the general increases 
m the numbers registered m 1925 Marked decreases since 


T\BLE 5 —Source of Plivsictans Licensed tii Ten Years 


1 

1 

Year 

1 From Medical Colleges la 

Miscellane¬ 
ous and 
Foreign 

Total 

Class A 1 

1 Glass B 

1 Class 0 

Nw/n 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Nuni i 
ber 1 

Per 

Cint 

Nuin 1 
ber 

Per 

Cent 

Nutn 

ber 

Pec 

Cent 

1917 

3 369 

G21 

DSS 

18 2 

297 

4 3 1 

709 

14 4 

G 423 

1918 

2 458 

537 

682 

10 3 

312 

82 

705 1 

10 3 1 

4,185 

1919 

4,363 

C04 

87> 

13 2 

278 

4 2 

1,060 

10 2 

0634 

1929 

4,597 

79 2 

631 1 

90 

276 1 

4 2 

1,054 

10 0 

6657 

1921 

4 445 

79 0 

6S5 

92 1 

394 

02 

924 1 

14 0 

0,348 

1922 

3 900 

72 8 

1 441 

81 

310 

B7 

733 1 

13 4 

6 497 

19-23 

4 755 

75 2 

1 3S0 

GO 

299 

1 48 

S87 1 

14 1 

! 6321 

I9-2J 

5100 

79 3 

401 

02 

129 

19 

824 

12 6 

0,653 

IFi'i 

5,652 

81 3 

382 

53 

171 

24 

789 

HO 

i 7191 

1920 

5.942 

81 5 

SOI 

4 3 

233 

33 

641 

77 

7,017 

Totals 

44,979 

73 9 

! 5,CC9 

92 

2 734 

43 

8.297 

13 5 

01,079 


1925 arc noted in Florida and Texas, while increases are 
noteworthy in Illinois, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
During the last five years New York registered 4,500, the 
highest number, followed by California with 3,074, Illinois 
with 2,021, Ohio with 1,710, Pennsylvania with 1,700, and 
Michigan with 1,457 The three lowest registrations are 
Delaware with sixty-nine, Wyoming with seventy-five and 
New Hampshire with eighty-four 


who vvere licensed as physicians in California, 47, Colo 
rado, 12, Massachusetts, 26, and Texas 3 
As will be noted, the largest number of class C graduates 
was licensed in Massachusetts with 55, followed by Caluomia 

"" S f’ X? “^0. and Arkansas 

with 8 New York registered 67 class B graduates-thc 
largest number followed by Pennsylvania with 45 Cali- 
forma xyith 26, Illinois with 16, and Kentucky with 13 In 
1920, only class A graduates were registered by either exami¬ 
nation or reciprocity m Idaho, North Dakota, Rliode Island, 
South Carolina and Utah 


Of the 7,017 physicians registered by all methods in 1926 
5,942, or 84 5 per cent, graduated from class A medical 
colleges, 30, or 4 3 per cent, from class B colleges, 233, or 
3 3 per cent, from class C colleges, and 541, or 7 7 per cent 
graduated prior to 1907 when the first classification of medical 
colleges was prepared, or came from foreign medical colleges 
By comparing these figures with the results for the previous 
seven years as shown in table 4, it is noteworthy that the 
percentages from class B and class C colleges are steadily 
decreasing, and the percentage of graduates of class A 
colleges is increasing 


Training of Physicians Recisteheb in Six Years 
Table I is of especial interest and shows the character of 
the physicians registered during the last six years It is 
noteworthy that of the 38,905 physicians registered in six 
years, 30,186, or 77 7 per cent, were graduates of class A 
medical schools, 2,496, or 6 4 per cent, were graduates of 
class B schools, and 1,540, or 41 per cent, were graduates of 
class C schools Graduates of foreign medical schools and 
those who graduated prior to 1907 from medical schools 
which, since that year, have not always been rated m class A 
have been grouped under “Miscellaneous Graduates’’, and 
during the six years, 4,683 of these graduates were registered 


Table K —Reciprocal Registration tn Five Years (Showing What States Issued Original Licenses) 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona, 

Arkansas 

OalKornla 

Colorailo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District o£ Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iona 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mari land 

Massachusetts 

Sllchlgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Physicians Going Irom States 
Named During 



1 1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 


10 

25 

17 

18 

13 

92 

12 

0 

3 

4 

1 

28 

43 

60 

15 

31 

10 

149 

23 

30 

10 

31 

40 

161 

15 

1 21 

10 

17 

19 

? 

11 

12 

2 

0 

7 

33 

12 

5 

; 1 

1 

2 

21 

27 

25 

1 17 

25 

29 

123 

1 

4 

8 

2 

0 

16 

34 

58 

56 

34 

23 

209 

10 

20 

18 

IS 

0 

09 

240 1 

276 

248 

ISI 

163 

1,104 

44 

40 1 

42 

40 1 

41 

222 

05 

S3 ; 

73 

73 , 

03 

301 

41 < 

52 

SO 

33 

33 

189 

40 

61 ! 

40 

34 

41 

212 

33 

50 

27 

48 

34 

192 

14 

14 

11 

19 

13 

71 

04 

00 

65 

49 

00 

283 

38 

37 

31 

43 

38 

187 

70 

GO 

64 

67 

03 

309 

40 

D7 

59 

63 

60 

270 

24 

27 

20 

19 

21 

117 

120 

120 

03 

69 

54 

429 

23 

29 

28 

20 

14 


57 

75 

SO 

SO 

90 

382 

5 

5 

8 

3 

3 

2< 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

25 

26 

9 

10 

20 

31 

101 


Total 


State 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

■Washington 

■West Virginia 

■Wisconsin 

XVioming 

Army, Navy, P H Scr 
vice 

National Board ol Med 
leal Examiners 
D S Territories and 
Possessions 
Foreign and Mlsc 


Totals 


Physicians Going Irom States 
Named During 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

16 

127 

144 

92 

72 

65 

600 

8 

14 

10 

14 

13 

69 

18 

17 

18 

10 

10 

73 

70 

62 

73 

72 

78 

355 

27 

44 

so 

38 

13 

152 

26 

20 

18 

24 

24 

U3 

00 

118 

83 

70 

69 

413 

0 

4 

1 

6 

4 

20 

24 

21 

17 

10 

11 

S9 

9 

12 

16 

11 

4 

52 

75 

63 

70 

84 

71 

363 

34 

64 

36 

42 

33 

193 

17 

12 

10 

11 

13 

69 

13 

21 

16 

14 

18 


40 

43 

44 

39 

41 

SIS 

37 

31 

19 

29 

19 

133 

24 

IS 

24 

31 

22 

113 

27 

31 

27 

31 

35 

151 

23 

4 

10 

3 

7 

4 

62 

46 

31 

33 

IS 

132 

15 

22 

49 

67 

112 

2m 

8 

3 

5 

14 

10 

40 

41 

10 

11 

6 

11 

7 




— "" 

1944 

2144 

1787 

1784 

1GC7 



Total 


This table shoos that 9,S2i5 physicians iiere registered through Kcl 
proolty during the last five years an average ot 1,£ID each year 
1923 there has been a reduction each year Note the Increasing numpers 

Medical Training of Applicants Licensed in 1926 
Table H is of especial interest, since it shows for each 
state the numbers of candidates coming from medical schools 
rated m classes A, B and C, thereby indicating the character 
of the medical training of the candidates licensed during 
1926 Of the 7,017 candidates registered, 5,342 were licensed 
by examination and 1,675 by reciprocity or on presentation of 
acceptable credentials Those who graduated prior to 1907, 
when the first classification of medical colleges was com¬ 
pleted and graduates of foreign colleges are included among 
graduates of “Miscellaneous Colleges” Among the gradu¬ 
ates of class C schools are included eighty-eight osteopaths. 


from the National Board ot Medical Examlnera IrSish to 

reeistered during the five years. 1,101 obtained thrir originar 
Uhnois. the next largest number being 600 in New York 

The largest number of candidates registered during^ 
SIX years who graduated from class C ‘ 

Massachusetts, followed by California w‘th - ,^,,1, 

with 168, Illinois with 161, Colorado with 139, Arkai 
105, and Texas with 89 . e„! 

The number of class C fi. Arkanss,, 

states during the six years should he not each 

the number licensed ranged from e^ht ^ uJiergraduate), 
year but dropped abruptly to one m 1^-^, ./qk Co! 

Is the result of the forced i nactivity of the K ansas_C^ 

I In Connecticut most of th«e ‘the'revo’S'uoaJ bsre 

action 13 being tested m the courts, but thus lar m 
been sustaineo. 
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kfiu of Medicine md Surtcry Arknn.as licensed tucnt\-onc 
clas= C graduates in 1925. including seecntceii from the now 
defunct Kansas Citv College of Medicine and Surgerj. only 
four of whom olitanicd their degrees in Of the eight 

class C candidates licensed in Arkansas in 1926, four pre¬ 
sented diplomas from the nominally electic Kansas Cit> 
College ot \fedicinc and Surgery and one graduated from 
the regular St Louis College of Ph>sicians and Surgeons 
In Connecticut, onb a few such candidates were licensed 
each jear until, in 1921, 1922 and 1925, tlie numbers bounded 
up to sixli-six, seeent>'four and twentj-scecn, rcspeclueb 
The eclectie hoard had ceased to limit its acceptance of 
graduates of eclectic colleges and had accepted all who 
applied, including graduates of homeopathic and regular 

schools Since 1923, howeecr, onU one class C graduate has 

been licensed—a result of the diploma mill inquirj In 

Illinois, the mimhers of class C graduates licensed are 

increasing, as that stale harbors the Cliicago Medical School, 
a tjpical class C instiliilioii In Massachusetts there arc two 
class C colleges—the board not having the authont> to decide 
whether or not a medical school is ‘reputable ” Missouri 
still has three of the class C schools, in spite of the fact that 
the hoard persistently reiuscd recognition to those schools 
until late m 1922 a change in the practice law forced the board 
to examine class C graduates—hence the larger number m 
1923 E\en after the boards power was restored and the 
low grade medical schools were again supposedly refused 
recognition, two such candidates ha\c been registered 

Recistr.xtio'j bx Recipbocitv 
Table J shows tbe numbers of physicians registered m 1926 
without examination on presentation of satisfactory creden¬ 
tials, winch included a license issued by some other state 
board or by the National Board of Medical Examiners Some 
state boards—Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware Mary¬ 
land, New Hampshire New Jersey and North Carolina, as 
examples—accept a physicians credentials if satisfactory, 
whether or not the state board issuing the original license 
returns the favor The registration without examination oi 
diplomates of the National Board of Medical Examiners has 
increased from only 2 m 1917 to 112 in 1926 Altogether 
1,667 physicians were licensed m 1926 on the basis of 
“reciprocity"—without being compelled to undergo a second 
trying examination 

Table K shows what state boards granted the original 
licenses of those registered elsewhere under the reciprocity 
provision during the last five years Of the 9 326 physicians 
licensed through reciprocity during the last fixe years, the 
largest number coming from any one state xvas 1,104 xvho 
obtained their original licenses in Illinois Although New 
Vork has a larger number of medical college graduates each 
year than Illinois, only 500 physicians obtained original 
licenses in New York and registered elsewhere through 
reciprocity m the last five years This is accounted for by 
the fact that Illinois has reciprocal relations with twenty- 
eight states, while New York has relations with only eight 

liiPBOVEn Standards of Licensure 
Table L shows the states that have adopted one or two 
years of college work as a minimum standard of preliminary 
education for those who seek the license to practice medicine, 
and also the states that require a year’s internship in a hos¬ 
pital The first, third and fifth columns show, respectively, 
when the requirements affected students matriculating in 
medical colleges, and the second, fourth and sixth columns 
gixe the years in and after which all applicants for licenses 
are affected by the requirement This table shows the 
rapidity with which higher requirements of preliminary edu¬ 
cation have been adopted by state boards since 1908 Prior 
to that year, no state xvas requiring as a standard of pre¬ 
liminary education more than a high school education There 
are now forty-two states that have adopted the higher stand¬ 
ard, and thirty-nine of these require two years of college 
work. It IS understood that in every state tbe college 
work must have included courses in physics, chemistry and 
Although the term “two years of college work” 


is mentioned, it is tlic real education obtained in those 
years that is asked lor That specification is used in the 
absence of a more fitting term describing the desired qua i- 
As shown m tabic L (and the footnotes), m the 
District of Columbia, Massaclmsctts and Wyoming no stand¬ 
ards of prclimimry education haxe been legally authorized 

or adopted , 

There are twelve states in which an internship in a general 
required as an essential qualification for the 
medicine There arc now more than 


hospital is 
license to practice 


Table L—Statt Rcquircnunts of Prchmiitary Education 

There ore now forty two states (countfui, tIosLa Ter) irhicli hwvo 
mJoDleii requirtini nts of prellinlnary eiliicnllou In adilltlon to a atannurd 
four year UIrM chool education Ot this number thirty nine now renulro 
the two year snindanl Twelve states have adopteil also the leiiulreinent 
of a 1)0 pllnl Inlewshlp ns an cs entlal lor the license These states and 
the time the hlelier rcquIreDicnts became or become clIutiTo are as 
foUONti 



One Tear of 

Col ego Work 

Two Lenrs of 
College Work 

A no»pitui 
Intern*hlp 

Sinto 

Board of 

VdecH 

Sliidcnis 

Motricu 

latlog 

XITeets 

\11 

Grad 

uates 

\fieet5 

Sludmis 

Matrfeu 

latlng 

\llects 

All 

Grad 

uates 

XlTwts 

Students 

Mafrlcu 

lating 

AlTects 

XU 

Appif 

cants 

Alabama 



I9I5-I0 

1919 



Alaska 

loll 13 

131S 

191&-19 

3 022 

1912 13 

1917 

Arizona 

1914 )j 

1313 

191S-19 

1922 



Arkansas‘ 

lOtvlG 

13U 

lOlS-19 

1922 



California 

]91>16 

1919 





Colorado 


131J 

1310-n 

19lt 



Conncctfcus ^ 

iJlsria 

1919 





Delaware 





1019-20 

1924 

Dlst ofCoIuniblnl 







norlda 

IbH 13 

ISIS 

lOlS-19 

1023 



Georgia 



1318-19 

1023 



Idaho 



1015-lC 

1019 



lUlnols 

1915-10 

1319 

1919-211 

1923 

1918-19 

l'T’3 

Indiana 

mo-ii 

1914 

1911 12 

1915 



Iowa 



1911 13 

3015 

1019-20 

192-1 

Kansas 

loio-n 

1311 

1313-13 

1922 



Kentucky 

1914 15 

1316 

131S-19 

1922 



Louisiana 

l&I rlO 

1319 

lOlfc 19 

39'2 



Maine 

1DJ3-I0 

1319 

13ID-I7 

1920 



Maryland 

lOU 13 

1013 

1918-10 

19-« 



Massachusetts) 







Michigan 

IDIJ 13 

1313 

19IS-I9 

19i2 

191718 

1922 

Allnneioto 



ISf 849 

1912 



Mississippi 

1015-ia 

1019 

1913-20 

1923 



Missouri* 







Montana 

toil 13 

lOlS 

1918-19 

1922 



Nebraska 







Nevada* 







New* Hotopshlre 

191115 

1318 

3915-16 

1919 



New Jersey 

1915-10 

1919 

1017 IS 

19-21 

lOU 12 

1016 

New Mexico 

1914 15 

lOlS 

1016-19 

1922 



New York 

1917 18 

1021 

191S-19 

3922 



North Carolina 

1914 15 

131S 

191S-19 

10’2 



North Dakota 



ISCSAO 

1912 

1913-14 

191S 

Ohio* 







Oktaboma 

1914 15 

1318 

1917 18 

1021 



Oregon 



1020-21 

1024 



Pennsylvania 

1914 15 

1913 



1009-10 

1914 

Rhode Island 

1914 15 

1918 

1018-19 

1922 

1012 13 

1917 

Sooth Carolina 



1018-19 

1922 



South Dakota 

1DC8^» 

1912 

101112 

1915 

1920-21 

1925 

Tennestee 

1916-17 

1920 

lOIS-19 

1923 



Texas 

1914 15 

1918 

1922 23 

1926 



Utah 

1913-14 

191T 

1022 23 

1926 

192122 

1926 

Tennont 

1913-14 

1917 

1918-19 

1922 



Virginia 

1914 15 

ISIS 

191718 

1921 



■WoHhlngtoD 

191415 

1918 

191S-19 

1922 

1014-15 

1919 

West Virginia 

1917 IS 

1921 

102122 

1925 



WisconsiD 



1915-16 

1919 



Wyomingt 








biology 


• Beqojre a lour year high school education or its eauJralent 
t No fixed standard. 

1 The Wshtr standarib In Arkansas and Connecticut; are evldentlv 
not enforced by the sectarian licensing boards of those stat^ eviaentiy 

enough hospitals seeking interns to provide places for all 
graduates each year, so that other state hoards would be 

Sifiltmn"""""" ^‘'dit.onal 

lilPHOVEMENTS IV LiCEVSUHE SiVCE 1904 
In uble M, the advances m standards of licensure are 
shown for all states since 1504 The most marked mere 
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1926 


Jous iV If 

■ftPaiL JO, 1927 


State, Arkansas, could be added to the two lists referred to, Louis B Wilson Tim l 

were it not for the eclectic board, which is still licensinir the manairmir ^ 


graduates of inferior schools ' .. licensing 

Although marked improvements have been made in state 
requirements for licensure, nevertheless there is still room 
for improvement, as indicated by the last column The 
greatest needs are for a wider requirement of (o) the hos¬ 
pital intern year, (h) two jears of premedical college work, 
and (r) practical tests in the licensing examinations The 

Table M — Advances iii State License Requirements 
in Tzeenty Years 


Rcciulreiucnt or Provision 

States Having 
Provision for 

States 
Still 
Having 
No Pro vi¬ 
sion for 

1901 

1920 

In- 

creaso 

Prollmlmry riiiicatlon— 





Any reciuiremont 

20 

40 

20 

41 

A staniinrd lour year higli scliool, 



education or higher 

10 

46 

30 

41 

Ono jtar or more ot college work 

0 

42 

42 


axvo years of college work as a 




minimum 

0 

SO 

39 

113 

Tlint alt applicants bo graduates ol a 





medical college 

3d 

40 

13 

1‘ 

'Hint nil applicants undergo an cvuni 

1 




inaiion tor license 

' 15 

BO 

S 

0 

Hospital intem year required 

0 


12 

38 

lull authority by board to reruse 





recognition to low grade colleges 

II 

40 

32 

43 

Boards refusing to rccogalzo low 





Reciprocal relations with other states 

27 

41 

17 

0* 

grade colleges 

G 

49 

44 

I 

Single boards of medical cvauiincrs 

30 

45 

9 

SI 


1 District ot Columbia, Massachusetts, ’Wyoming and {because ot Its 
eclectic board) Arkansas 

2 Dilawnrc, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Ohio, Wjoming 

3 See table L and footnotes 

•1 Colorado 

5 trknnsas (because of eclectic board), Colorado, District of Colum 
bla and Massachusetts 

C Alaska, Connecticut Fiorida, Massucliusetts Missouri Rhode Island 
'lo this list should bo added the outlying territories of Canal Zone and 
the Philippine Islands, which have no provision for reciprocity Porto 
Rico lias recently established reciprocal relations with New 'Vork 

7 Multiple boards still remain in Arkansas (3), California (3) Con 
necticut (3), Louisiana (3) and Muryland(2) 


the managing director is Mr E S Elwood 
foUow? examinations had been held 


and 


as 


Date of 

Exami 

nation 


Oct, IMO 
June, 1017 
Oct, 1917 
Jan J9I8 
Apr. 1918 
Dec, 1018 
June, 1919 
Ftb, 1920 
aiay, 1920 
Icb 1921 
June, 1921 


Where Held 


Washington 
Washington 
Chicago 
New York 

Ft BJloy, Ft Oglethorpe 
Chicago, New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago, St Louis 
Philadelphia 
Roclicster, Minn 
Boston 


Lotals 


Total 

Esam 

ined 

Passed 

Failed 

Per 

ceataea 

Paiitd 

10 

6 

s 

600 ^ 

12 

0 

3 

S33 

23 

22 

0 

il5 

20 

18 

2 

m 

23 

18 

5 ; 

£S1 

10 

15 

I 1 

03 

52 i 

51 

1 

1.9 

48 

30 

12 

25.9 

CO 

40 

14 

233 

10 

11 

5 

3U 

10 

37 

S 

74 

325 

2fiS 

67 

ILl 


Following tlie completion of each examination shown m 
the table, those who passed were granted the board’s certifi¬ 
cate, a total bj Dec 31, 1921, of 268 

New Methods Adopted 

Since 1922, however, the examinations ha\e been divided 
in three parts, as follows Part I, a written examination m 
the six fundamental medical sciences anatomy, including 
histology and embryology, physiology, physiologic chera 
'Stry, general patliology, bacteriology, materia medica, and 
pharmacology Part II, a written examination in medicine, 
including pediatrics, neuropsychiatry and therapeutics, sur¬ 
gery, including applied anatomy, surgical pathology and 
surgical specialties, obstetrics and gynecology, public health, 
including hygiene and medical jurisprudence Part III, a 
practical examination in each of the following four subjects 
(a) clinical medicine, including medical pathology, applied 
physiology, clinical chemistry, clinical microscopy and der¬ 
matology, (b) clinical surgery, including applied anatomy, 
surgical pathologv, operative surgery and the surgical special¬ 
ties of the diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat, (c) 
obstetrics and gynecology, (d) public health, including sani¬ 
tary bacteriology and the communicable diseases 


states in which the boards are making a really effective use 
of practical examinations are Illinois, Massachusetts, Minne¬ 
sota, North Dakota, Ohio and South Dakota That method is 
being followed to a certain extent in a few other states 

Conclusion 

In the publication of these statistics, the endeavor has been 
to show the actual facts, a knowledge of which is always 
beneficial Again acknowledgments are tendered to the 
officers of state licensing boards for their ready cooperation 
and the complete reports they have furnished The informa¬ 
tion here published should be of service to the medical 
colleges and the state boards as well as to the public. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

The National Board of Medical Examiners was organized 
in 1915 It now consists of twenty-one members, including 
the three Surgeon Generals of the Army, Navy and Public 
Health Service, and one other representative of each of those 
services, one representative of the state medical licensing 
boards and fourteen members appointed at large The per¬ 
sonnel of the board at present is as follows 

Rear Admiral Edward R Stitt, Surgeon General, United 
States Navy, president, Major Gen Merntte W Ireland, 
Surgeon General, United States Army, Surg Gen Hugh S 
Cumitnng, United States Public Health Service, Com Charles 
M Oman, Col Joseph F Siler, Surg George W McCoy, 
Dr Walter E Garrey, Dr Walter L Biernng, Dr David A. 
Strickler, Mr John G Bowman, Dr Lewis A Conner, Dr 
J M T Finney, Dr W S Leathers, Dr O H Perry Pep^r, 
Dr J Whitridge Williams, Dr Howard T Karsner, Dr 
A S Bcgg, Dr Joseph B DeLee, Dr Otto Folm and Dr 


Parts I and II are written examinations held in any class A 
medical school, and part III is an entirely practical and 
clinical examination given by subsidiary boards in the follow¬ 
ing sixteen cities 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 


Denver 
Galveston 
Iowa City 
Minneapolis 


Nashville 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Portland (pre) 
St Louis 
San Francisco 
Washington 


The fees are as follows registration fee, §5, part I, §10 1 
part II, $15, part III, $45 


Examinations in Pakt I 


Three examinations in part I were held in 1926, as follows 


Date of Examination 

Total 

Exam 

ined 

1 

Passed 

In 

com 

plete 

Failed 

Per 

centist 

Failed 

February, 1926 

June 1920 

September, 1020 

143 
331 1 
148 

117 

244 

75 

5 

54 

45 

21 

SO 

23 

14 T 
104 
ISO 

Totals. 3920 

1925 

1924 

1923 j 

3922 

(325 1 
60S j 
691 
607 
SS8 

430 
400 
415 
349 I 
203 1 

IW 

60 

69 

77 

63 

S3 

153 

107 

81 

67 

134 

200 

1 13-1 

164 

174 

Totals V 

2 719 

3,303 

SjS 

493 

134 


together, 625 candidates were examined 
d vvith ^8 m 1925, 591 in 1924, 507 m 19^ 

During the last five years, under no P 
idates were examined, or more than eig . yHo 

ere examined m the six years of ^ last h - 

)21 Of all those examined in part I during 
s, 498, or IS 3 per cent, failed 
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E\\minuions I't Part II 

Three esaiwiiatioiib m part II were held in 1926, as follows 


Datcol Fsamlnatlon 

Total 

>xnra- 

iced 

Pa Ecd 

In 

coin 

pktc 

Failed 

Per 

cintaEC 

FaiUd 

Fibruary 1 ^ o 

bipumbcr I'A, 

b\ 

“5 

C03 

Jj 

1 

0 

la 

10 7 
bb 

10 0 

lolal« 1 

1 25 

Vl\ 

10J3 

1 >2 

ro 

zii 

.G7 

JiJ 

227 

ro 

00 

1 

S3 

Zl 

40 

20 

IJ 

j j 

30 

11 J 

10 1 

W i 

Total-i 

1 -id 

1 1-0 

3 

117 

Il-j 


During 1926, 370 candidates were examined in part 11, as 
compared with 342 in 1925 267 in 1924, 192 in 1923 and 109 
m 1921 ^together, 1 280 candidates were exaniined during 
the fi\e jears, of whom 147, or 11 5 per cent, failed 

Ewmiwtioxs in Part III 

The examinations in part III in 1926 which were entirely 
clinical and practical were held in seecral of sixteen sub¬ 
sidiary Centers in different parts ot the countrj (named on 
pace 1416) The results of the examinations were as lollows 


Examinations oi 

Total 

Examlntd 

Pa"c<l 

Failed 

Percenlago 

Failed 


23 

23 


00 

1023 

70 

Ti 

1 

14 

3J24 

1-0 

lit 

0 

50 

IKj 

217 

20 o 

tl 

4 t 

Vj2>j 


213 

12 

i 7 

Tolala 

C-O 

OJj 

-0 

43 


In 1926, 253 candidates were examined in part III as com¬ 
pared with 217 in 1925, 120 in 1924 76 in 1923, and 28 tn 1922 
During the fi\e jears, therefore 696 candidates were gi\cn 
the final practical examination and, of these, thirty, or 43 per 
cent, failed 


RecogniUon of the National Board’s Certificates 
Holders 01 certificates from the National Board of Med¬ 
ical Examiners arc registered without further examination in 
thirt>-fi\e states, the Canal Zone, Porto Rico and Hawaii as 
follows 


Alabama 
Xtiiona 
Cinal /one 
Colorado 
C onncclicut 
Dclav^are 
Ccorjkja 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Hawaii 


Io^\a 

Kentucky 

^{amc 

Mar>land 

^{assachusctt5 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


^cvv Hampshire 
New Jcrsci 
New V ork 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pcnns> Kama 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Uuh 

Vermont 

Virgina 

\\ ashington 

Wjoming 


Diplomatcs licensed without further examination in the 
United States increased irom 2 in 1917 to 112 in 1926, alto¬ 
gether 328 hating been so licensed since the National Board 
was created 


Hospifal Internship 

The hospital intern year has been adopted as an essential 
qualification for the license to practice in twche states, 
becoming effectitc in different years, as lollows 



AITccts Student 

Affects All 

State Board ot 

ilatriculants 

Applicants 

Pennsylvania 

1909 10 

1914 

New Jersc> 

1911 12 

1916 

Alaska 

1912 12 

1917 

Rhode Island 

1912 12 

1917 

North Dakota 

1913 Id 

1918 

Washington 

19H 15 

1919 

lUmois 

1918 19 

1922 

Michigan 

1917 13 

1923 

Iowa 

1919 20 

1924 

Delaware 

1919 20 

1924 

South Dakota 

1920 21 

1925 

Ltah 

1921 22 

1926 


The requirements both by medical schools and by state 
boards are otenthelmingly ii not unanimously lor the rotation 
service m general hospitals 


/ 


I 


Total Indniduals Etamuied During Ftte Years 


Year 

Parts I II and Ill Excluding DupUcatlona 

FxamlncU 

Pazeed 

Incom 

plete 

Failed 

Per 

centage 

Failed 

l&U? 

625 

381 

63 

£0 

10.1 


775 

591 

79 

lOi 

13 4 

VJll 

618 

ToS 

CO 

153 

136 


1 1G7 

913 

60 

20’> 

i 174 


1 101 

930 

10a 

126 

1 10 9 

Totals 

4 00 

3 570 

361 

j e09 

j 14^ 


Omitting duplicates, there were 1,161 individuals who took 
the National Board s examinations during 1926, as compared 
with 1,167 m 1925 978 m 1924, 775 in 1923, and 525 in 1922 
The percentage of failures was 10 9 For the fi\e years, 
altogether 4606 individual examinations were held and of 
these 669, or 14 5 per cent, were failures 


lx Genesai, 


Of the failures it is noted that during the last five years 
183 per cent of the candidates failed m part I, 11 5 per cent 
nf the candidates failed in part II and 4 3 per cent of the 
candidates failed in part III Altogether 4,606 candidates 
participated in the National Boards examinations during the 
file years since Jan 1 1922, and of these, 669, or 14 5 per 
cent faded 


Of those who took examinations in parts I and II durin 
the five years 361 are listed as incomplete These are can 
uidates who took examinations in all but one of the subject 
included m parts I and II and are listed as incomplet 
nntd they have taken an examination also in the remainin 
seinrn', I \ statistics however, although mentione 
separately they are counted as successes and not laiiure^ 


States Requiring TJ S Citizenship 
The following states now require full citizenship as an 
essential qualification tor a license to practice medicine 

Ariiona Illinois Kentucky Tennessee 

Arkansas Indiana* ilusissippi Wyoming 

Florida Kansas South Dakota 

These states require that first naturalization papers have 
been taken out 

Alabama llarjland North Dakota Virgrna* 

Delaware Michigan Oregon* 

Louisiana New Hampshire Texas 

In the following states the applicant must have declared 
his intention of becoming a citizen 

I^ho Nebraska New York Ohio 

Minnesota NTcw Jersey 

Michigan requires in some instances that foreign appli¬ 
cants must have successfully completed at least one years 
work in a medical school in this country, while Pennsylvania 
requires one yeaPs internship m a hospital in the United 


Examinations worthy of recognition in all states are tho 

'rf "’I,""""’ lr„,. 

.H..e .1'“ 


Alabama 

•Nnrona 

California 

Colorado 


Dhaois 
^orth Carol ina 

Pennsylvanu 
Porto Rjco 


* By Board Ruling 
^ "kriny and Navj only 


Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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SATURDAY. APRIL 30. 1927 


STATISTICS OF STATE BOARD 
EXAMINATIONS 

The Journ publishes this week, for tlie twent}^- 
fourth consecuti\e year, statistics based on examina¬ 
tions held by the various state medical licensing boards 
during the last calendar year That the statistics are 
complete and therefore reliable is due to the cordial 
cooperation received from the secretaries of the 
licensing boards, to whom sincere appreciation is 
tendered 

VERIFICATION OF DAT\ 

The report of each examination received during the 
}ear was carefully checked with the files of official 
data received from the medical schools In this way 
any errors m regard to the candidate, his medical 
school or the year of graduation were promptly cor¬ 
rected By such checking, also, attention is promptly 
called to the occasional applicant who holds creden¬ 
tials from a diploma mill or who for any other reason 
IS deemed unworthy of consideration It is this ability 
to expose instances of fraud that makes these statistics 
of particular value to the public The safeguards m 
licensure are becoming so well established in this 
country that unworthy colleges are finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to traffic m medical diplomas Through 
foreign correspondents, also, attention is often called 
to such diplomas as are sent abroad 

STATE II0USECLEANING3 IN LICENSURE 

For several yeais, notoriously wide-open doors into 
licensure for giaduates of low type or fraudulent med¬ 
ical schools were maintained in Arkansas, Connecticut 
and Florida—states which, in addition to regular med¬ 
ical boards, had separate boards of eclectic medical 
examiners The latter were supposedly limited to the 
examining of graduates of eclectic medical schools, of 
which only two were still m existence "While that 
limitation was observed m Connecticut, only from one 
to three of such graduates were licensed each year 
In 1921 and 1922, however, the numbers suddenly 
jumped to sixty-six and seventy-four, showing that 


Jocn A M A 
\rwi. 10, 1927 

the eclectic board was exceeding its limitation Sta¬ 
tistics showing this increase in the numbers licensed 
were pubhslied m April. 1923 In June, 1923, the 
commissionei of health of Connecticut refused to issue 
licenses to twenty-tliree candidates who were certified 
by the eclectic board In October, 1923, came die 
exposure of the IMissouri diploma-mill ring Within 
the next few months, about 167 licenses were refused 
or revoked in Connecticut on the ground ot lUegalitj', 
and not one low grade graduate has since been hcensed 
m that state Connecticut, therefore, has permanendv 
closed the door against tlie licensing ot incompetent 
practitioners 

ACTIVITY IN FLORIDA 

In Florida the three separate licensing boards were 
discontinued in 1921, when a new practice laiv was 
enacted creating a single composite board of medical 
examiners The secretary of the eclectic board, how¬ 
ever, refused to surrender his records but continued 
to issue licenses which, by being dated prior to 1921, 
had the appearance of legality Diplomas from a non- 
existmg medical school were also being sold and bogus 
physiaans m increasing numbers were appearing in 
that state The situation was difficult because records 
were not available bj' which the frauds could be 
exposed The actnities of the secretary of the new 
board, however, with tlie assistance ot the inspectors 
of the postal and narcotic divisions of the United Stata 
government, resulted m the conviction ot the former 
eclectic board secretary, who was fined §1,000 and 
sentenced to five years in prison This Mgorous action 
gives promise that Florida hereafter will have an 
efficient system of medical licensure 

WHAT ABOUT ARKANSAS^ 


Arkansas, therefore, remains as the onlj state in 
which the board of eclectic examiners is still liberally 
granting licenses to graduates of low grade medical 
colleges During 1926, this board licensed eight such 
graduates, including one from a reguhir medical col¬ 
lege, the St Louis College of Physicians and Surgeoib, 
and four from the nominally eclectic Kansas Citi 
College of jNIedicme and Surgerj^ regardless of the fact 
that the latter was proved m court to be a diploma null 
and Its charter w'ts revoked for that reason 


^ow grade medical schools or diploma mills operat- 
m Missouri can exist only because this wide-open 
)r for licensure is so near at hand in Arkansa:>, a^ 
“graduates” of such schools are retused recogm- 
1 m Missouri Thus far, the imestigation or the 
ssouri diploma-mill ring has reaiilted oiil} m ^ ^ 
ocation ot the charter of the Kansas Cit\ 
Medicine and Surgerj—an action ot little^efiec, 
ce, as anticipated, another nominalU “eclectic - 
ion w'as promptly chartered and began busine^i o 
same site if not also by tlie ^ J 

decessoi The St Louis College ot 
rgeons, the other ^Missouri college v nc 
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e\po'-cd T= a diploiin null, has albO obtained a new 
charter, e\identl} to ln\(. m rcadintbs in case itb other 
cliarter is rc\okcd Is tins college intending also to 
adopt the “eclectic” faith and thus protide an easy 
licensure tor its graduates in \rkansas’ In tins con¬ 
nection, It IS signilicant to note that tlic Middlesex 
College of Medicine and Surgery, of Boston, in a 
recent annoiineeinent, lias clearly stated that it teaches 
eelectie medicine Sucli ridiculous niakeslutts will 
cease to be eftectne onlj when Arkansas ceases to 
license such doctors 

A \EW SOLKCF or INCOMPFTEXT HE-M-l-RS 

Now comes a menace from outside the medical 
protession Years ago, osteopaths claimed that as 
the\ did not use drugs or perlorm surgical 0 [)craiions 
they were “not plusicians" and were ‘not practicing 
medicine,’’ and therelore were not subject to the laws 
and higher quahlications required of ph) sicians They 
ha\e now’ radically re\ersed their position and are 
demanding equal privileges with phjsicians, but appar¬ 
ently are still unable or unwilling to meet the higher 
Standards of educational and jirofessional training \s 
a result of such claims osteopaths are now being 
licensed as phvsicians bv the medical boards of 
Colorado, Massachusetts and Texas This was true 
also in California until three tears ago when, fretting 
under the restrictions of the medical board, the osteo¬ 
paths secured an amendment to the California medical 
practice act, creating a separate board ot osteopaths to 
license them as phvsicians under a less ngid routine 
than that applying to graduates ot medical schools 
While the amendment gives the osteopaths equal priv¬ 
ileges with physicians, it does not guarantee equally 
expert knowledge or training To make them equal 
in both respects does not require separate boards or 
varying standards of qualifications As a matter 
of fact, no osteopathic college has entrance require- 


portion of the medical schools each vear are being 
found worthy of recognition by all boards Larger 
numbers of medical graduates each year arc taking 
the examinations given by the National Board of 
iMcdicnl Examiners, which is providing an additional 
proof ot well qualified practitioners and a nation-widc 
eligibility for medical licensure Medical practice laws 
.ire being constantly strengthened whereby better saic- 
guards arc established against the licensing of incom¬ 
petent physicians There has come to he a greater 
degree of umforniity' not only in the educational 
standards upheld by licensing boards but also in the 
methods followed m the enforcement ot those stand¬ 
ards .More vigorous efforts have been made to 
prosecute illegal practitioners, convictions have been 
more generally secured and the boards are being more 
gcnernlly upheld when cases are carried to the higher 
courts 

yOWEU OF PUBLICITY 

Through such statistics as are published this week, 
a better understanding is possible regarding the prob¬ 
lems in medical licensure and the measures by winch 
they can be solved In the United States, perhaps, 
more than in any other country, the final solution ot 
problems related to the practice of medicine depends 
on the education ot the public When there is a gen¬ 
eral knowledge regarding tlie dangers from illegal and 
incompetent practitioners, public opinion can usually 
be depended on to favor better laws and the 
appointment of competent boards to enforce them 


RED BLOOD CELL DIAMETER 
Ever since the beginning of the development of 
microscopic technic, the red blood cells have been the 
subject of repeated observations The accurate deter¬ 
mination of the number of erythrocy’tes arculating m 
a unit volume of blood has become a lamiliar routine 


ments equal to those of medical schools, no osteopathic 
college has equally expert teachers, and no osteopathic 
college provides equally efficient instruction in the 
differently diagnosis of diseases or in the many valu¬ 
able methods of treating sick and injured people 
Neverthyess, last year, eighty-eight osteopaths were 
licensed ;in the four states named and given the same 
privileges as physicians 

ACTUAL PROGRESS IN LICENSURE 
Begaydless of the influences which are threatening 
to destfoy the reasonably high educational standards 
which now apply to medical education and to the prac¬ 
tice Of medicine, the statistics this year show that 
victual progress in medical licensure is being made 
There| is a gradual increase in the number of physi¬ 
cians l^hcensed each year, thus removing anxiety 
cegardipg any shortage of physiaans An increasing 
proponjlon of physicians licensed are graduates of well 
cquipjxtd, class A medical schools, and a larger pro¬ 


procedure in the clinic as well as an expenmental 
device employed by the scientific investigator Thus 
an enormous literature on the ‘ blood count" has ansen 
and become an important part of medical informa¬ 
tion Two generations ago, considerable attention was 
devoted by medical nncroscopists to the determination 
of the size of the erythrocytes as indicated by their 
largest diameter In view of the difterences mdicated 
by the red corpuscles of different species, it was hoped 
at one penod to secure identification of blood samples 
of unknown origin through the application of microm¬ 
etry Attempts were even made to ascertain the 
possibility of the identification of different races of 
mankind by such a procedure^ It was found, how¬ 
ever, tfet the range of vanation in corpuscular size 
was sufficiently large m any speaes to preclude the 

r “I data for purposes of 

egal identifications For huma n red cells, the 
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tion in 


Mtu It therctoa tlie cltect produced in\oKes jeet^ and a fairl} %\ell arranged routine of inhtniction. 
Mtu It, tlieretore i perhaps it ih coinplnnentarj to 3tatc that the course 

ot instruction has reached a stage at r\hich a criticism 
ot “oxeratandardization” can he made ihe require¬ 
ment of onh two jears of college work tor admission, 
the present"iour->ear medical curriculum and a >ear 
of intern training cannot he termed extravagant, as 
the> represent the minimum standard of a physician’s 


Old) inhibition, their aelion on iiiiero-orgamsnis must 
be iiKOiisequciitnl 

The medical profession will, ot course, agree at 
once that the position taken by the Bureau ot 
Chemistry is m the public interest That the drug 
iiiamitacturers arc accepting the action ot the bureau 


Current Comment 


..itlioiit much protest is shown by the editorial com- (education in all the leading countries ot the world 
nieiits that Ime appeared in representatue trade of underdceelopnicnt will probably be 

journals In lormer years, “patent medicine” inter- corrected in time _ 

ests would lia\e protested strongly against the liureau s 

and opposed n. ndopt.on Thn change ,s ™ 

gratit\ing e\ulence ot the higher plane on which man- , r t i r ^ tn 

«tacu,rer> m phamnccin.cne conduct thcr kn,,nc.. T.in JoutNAi-a fourth auuual summary of d.ph- 
^ them mortality in the cities ot the United States with 

—— -—' more than 100OCO population appears elsewhere in this 

issue The cities now’ number secenty-eight and con¬ 
tain a population m excess ot 31,000,000 The total 
diphtheria deaths m this large population were approxi- 
mateK 3CC0 or more than three times the typhoid 
niortahlx in the same cities substantial fall in the 
urban diphtheria death rate has occurred since 1923 
(from 13 12 to 9 48), but the absolute and relatne drop 
in 1926 was less tlian m the preceding years The seems 
to he chiefly because diphthcna of a virulent type has 
preeailed m a number of cities, so that, although manv 
coninuinmes—including such cities as Boston, Chicago 
and New York—ha\e shown a notable decline, the rate 
m others has increased to such a degree that the total 
rate shows little iniproremcnt A seiere epidemic 
occurred in Detroit, increasing the rate in that city to 
a point not reached for years While it is probable 
that the measures of pre\ention early undertaken and 
energetically carried out kept the mortality rate from 
nsing as high as it might otherwnse have done, the rate 
actually reached such a point (34 8) as to stimulate 
speculation as to what would have happened if anti¬ 
toxin treatment and toxm-antitoxin immunization had 
not been a\ailable Evidently the diphthena problem 
is still a major one for health officials The distinct 
epidemic prevalence of a \irulent type of the disease 
in a number of cities in 1926 would seem to afford 
reason not only for renewed efforts in toxin-antitoxin 
immunization but also for searching bactenal and 
epidemiologic investigation 


IS MEDICAL EDUCATION OVERSTANDARDIZED’ 
■\niong numerous eritici'>ms ot medical education in 
recent years is the claim that it is o\crstandardized 
Twenty-fi\e years ago less tlian thirty ot the 162 
medical schools then existing required eicn a high 
school education tor admission, and only two had any 
requirement ot college work \i that time also less 
than a third ot the institutions had a course of instruc¬ 
tion worthy of being called a curriculum The present 
situation, m brief, represents a change from a complete 
absence of entrance requirements in the majonty of 
medical schools to a minimum of two \ears of college 
work, and from no curriculum to what, under the 
circumstances, must lie to say the least, an improve¬ 
ment The greatest difficulty in this rapid development 
arose through the inadequate supply of properly quali¬ 
fied teachers to meet the greatly increased demand, 
particularly for the bboratory saences Through the 
scaraty of ph\sicians who were also qualified teachers, 
the schools were forced to accept doctors of philosophy, 
or e\en masters or bachelors of arts or science with 
quahfications as nearly approaching the requirement as 
possible Under such a handicap, the present high 
stage of de\elopment of instruction in our medical 
schools is remarkable But the faults in medical 
instruction were not restricted to the laboratory depart¬ 
ments many deficiencies ha\e existed m the teaching 
of the clinical subjects Not until after the advances 
in entrance requirements and in instruction in the 
laboratory saences did the quality of instruction m the 


NEW DESIGNATIONS FOR BLOOD GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO ISO-AGGLUTININS 

. , A . --- A joint committee, appointed a few years ago from 

mnai departments undergo an increasingly rapid the American Association of Immunologists the 

aeielopment Only during the last decade m many of Soaety of Amencan Bactenologists and the Amencan 

schools were patients in dispensanes and Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists to 

hospitals more generally and systematically of aid for eliminate, if possible, acadents m the seleftion of 

teaching purposes, and only recently hare students been donors for transfusion due to the existenr^ ^ 

gwen the onnortmnn ,n _1 _t,_ . aiuMuu, uue to tne existence of two 



progress of dis 


i A minority of our medical schools, it is trut ToSvi 'vas published m The 

'i hare ahrays been fairly rvell organized and equipped iloss to r *t™^ tnstituttons changed from the 
^ and hare rapidly advanced In the majonty, howerer tinned to numbenng, although many con- 

; the change of instruction has been from an inffinr ^ ^ As a member of 

^ trpe to what now is at least a logical sequence of s. *- ‘ --—- 
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a committee of the National Research Council on the 
matter of blood grouping, Dr Karl Landsteiner has 
^'•'toS^sted the substitution of the well known letters 
O, A, B and AB for the Jansky numbers I, II, III 
and IV and the Moss numbers IV, II, III and I The 
letters will be as easily usable as the numbers, and 
will at the same time, express the actual constitution 
of the blood corpuscles with lespect to iso-agglutination, 
as tar as it concerns the separation of the groups 
Di Landstemer’s suggestion has already been adopted 
b\ a laige German medical society, it is lecommended 
by two lecent reviewers of the subject (Hirszfeld and 
Doan), and has the unanimous approval of the Joint 
Committee on Blood Giouping of the Division of 
Anthiopology and Psychology and of the Division of 
jMedical Sciences of the National Research Council 
The American Association of Immunologists at its 
meeting m Rochester, N Y, recently also urged 
that the suggestion of Dr Karl Landsteiner be 
lecommended for general adoption m this country 


AssocMion News 


THE WASHINGTON SESSION 
Veterans’ Bureau Exhibit 

In Room 1007, Arlington Building, is an exhibit of some 
of the medical activities of the Veterans’ Bureau This room 
contains much of the material tliat formed part of the exhibit 
by the Veterans’ Bureau at the Sesquicentennial held at 
Philadelphia Particular stress is laid on demonstrations of 
occupational therapy 


Taxicab and Motor Tours 

Taxicab and motor tour rates to be in effect during the 
annual session are given below 


WASHINGTON COACH COMPANY 

Fourteenth and C Streets, NW 


Tours and rates are as follows 

Per CoacU 

Trip to Alount Vernon (not inclurlini' fees) $25 00 

Per capita, including fees $1 75 
Trip to Walter Reed Hospital 10 00 


Per capita, SOc 

Sight seeing trip to end at Arlington in time to see Lee 
mansion, cemetery and amphitheater, then drill Penn 
s>lvania Avenue, Capitol, Union Station, E Street 
Thirteenth Street, H Street, Vermont Avenue, Thomas 
Circle Massachusetts Avenue Sixteenth Street, Harvard 
Street, Zoological Park, Connecticut Avenue, Million 
Dollar Bridge, pass home of Rlr John Ha>s Hammond 
William Howard Taft, late Woodrow Wilson, and others 
o\er Buffalo (Q Street) Bridge through Georgetown, 
o\er Ke> Bridge Return after drill via Highna> 
Bridge, including lecturer 
Per capita $2 00 

Trip Hotel to Arlington and return without le turer 
Per capita, $0 75 

Trip for city sight seeing vnth lecturer 
Per capita, $0 75 

Arlington Trip—Sight seeing with lecturer 


35 00 
15 00 
15 00 
20 00 


Per capita, $1 10 


Any Other trips desired can be arranged 


ROYAL BLUE LINE MOTOR TOURS 


Raleigh Hotel, Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth Street 
Tickets will be sold and bookings made for tours at the 
regular rates, which are as follows 


Seeing Washington, including stop at Lincoln Memorial 
Seeing public buddings 
Seeing Arlington 

Seeing Mount Vernon, including guide fees 
Seeing Episcopal cathedral 


$ 1 00 
1 50 
1 SO 
3 00 
1 50 


Seeing Franciscan monastery 
Seeing Annapolis 
Seeing Gcttjsburg 
Seeing Fredericksburg 

Any organized group of ten or more persons will be entitled 
to reduced party rates, as follows 


Seeing Washington 
Seeing public buildings 
Seeing Arlington 

Seeing Mount Vernon, ineluding guide and admission fees 

Seeing Franciscan monastery 

Seeing Episcopal cathedral 

Seeing Gettysburg 

Seeing Fredericksburg 

Seeing Annapolis 

Based on ramimum of ten persons 
Based on minimum of twenty persons 


$0 75 
125 
135 
2 75 
100 
100 
7 50 
7 50 


4 00 
2 25 


YELLOW CAB COMPANY 

1231 Twentieth Street, NW 


Taxicab flat rates from the Auditorium 

or any of the down- 

town hotels to the 3anous golf clubs mentioned are given 

below 


Beaver Dam Golf Club, one way 

$5 00 

Congressional Counto Club, one wa> 

4 00 

Burning Tree Golf Club 

400 

Argyle Golf Club, one way 

400 

Manor Golf Club one way 

4 00 

Bannockburn Golf Club, one way 

3 00 

Town and Country Club one way 

3 00 

Indian Springs Golf Club, one way 

3 00 

Columbia Country Club, one way 

2 50 

Washington Countrj Club one way 

2 50 

Chevy Chase Club, one way 

2 00 

Users of this sert ice can file orders for 

a return trip either 

by phone or with the driver, stating the 

time at which the 

cab is desired for the return trip 


“Drive yourself’ cars for trips of this kind can be furnished 

at tlie following rates, which will include gasoline and oil 

Six cjlinder sedans 

20c per mile 

Sl\ cylinder touring cars 

17c per mile 

Ford sedans 

ISc per mile 

Ford touring cars 

12c per mile 


An additional charge of 50 cents will be made each twenty 
four hours to cover §5,000 to §10,000 liability insurance, and 
§1,000 property damage 

Yellow Cab service mil be maintained at the Auditorium 
at all times during meetings of the annual session, m charge 
of agents and starters Taximeter rates for the distances 
indicated, in either direction, are as follows 


Arlington Hotel 
Annapolis Totel 
Burlington Hotel 
Capitol Park Hotel 
Continental Hotel 
Congress Hall 
Carlton Hotel 
Cairo Hotel 
Howard House 
Hamilton Hotel 
Lafayette Hotel 
Lee House 
Mayflower Hotel 
Metropolitan Hotel 
National Hotel 
Powhatan Hotel 
Raleigh Hotel 
Roosevelt Hotel 
St James Hotel 
Willard Hotel 
Washington Hotel 
Wardman Park Hotel 


to Auditorium, 55c 
to Auditonum, 55c 
to Auditorium, S5c 
to Auditorium, 75c 
to Auditorium, 75c 
to Auditorium, 75c 
to Auditorium, 45c 
to Auditonum, 55c 
to Auditorium, 5Sc 
to Auditonum, 55c 
to Auditorium, 35c 
to Auditorium, 4Sc 
to Auditorium, 45c 
to Auditorium, 45c 
to Auditonum, 55c 
to Auditorium, 3Sc 
to Auditonum, 4jc 
to Auditorium, 7Sc 
to Auditorium, 55c 
to Auditonuw 4Sc 
to Auditonum, 35c 
to Auditonum, 85c 


1 account of traffic obstructions, the foregoing 
3 may register 10 cents more These rates, liowete , 

normal rates beDveen these points 

, J2'>3 

,Valter Reed Hospital (flat rate) one w-ay 
tiount Vernon and return (stopping at tomb of unlcnow 
soldier at Arlington) (flat rate) one W3> 

Arlington and return (hourly rate), per hour 

le rates quoted are per taxicab, which incffideo iro^rn 
to five passengers There are ava. abk “Iso 
el limousines at §3 an hour, or taxicabs at y-it/a 
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Medical News 


(Pa^sicuNs \un. coNrE* ^ ruoa aii se-iduc fob 
THIS DErVRTMCSI ITEVJ OF NEWS OF UOBE O* LESS CC 
EISL tNTEREST SLCH VS BELATE TO SOCIETY VCTUITIES 

New uospi'vls education plblic ue-vlth, etc) 


ALABAMA 

“Eye Specialists” Jailed at Huntsville —‘‘Dr ’ Burns am! 

N Harris were being held in jnil at Hunts\ille 31, 

awaiting action ot the grand jury lollowing an alleged ro )- 
ber) 01 a patient at New Hope to wlioni tliev were supposedly 
administering treatment The doctors ” it is reported, took 
$900 trom the pocket ot their patient They arc believed to 
be the same pair that posed as eye specialists in Minnesota 
in September 1924 it so, they are wanted at New \ iin 
ilinn, tor skipping bail In the New Hope escapade they 
gave their home as Dallas, Texas but investigation reveaka 
that they are not known in that etty The Jouhwl during 
1926 published items concerning ‘eye specialists operating 
in Kcntuck-y Virginia, Mississippi and Ontario Canada and 
in one ot those items the name 'Dr Harris appears 

CALIFORNIA 

University News—Stanford University has dropped its 
proposed $1000,000 Luther Burbank Foundation Fund to per 
petuate the e\perimcntal work at Santa Rosa and Sebastopol 
(The Journm, Sept 19, 1925, p 907) 

Personal.—Dr Aaron S Torrens Hantord has been 

appointed health officer of Kings County to succeed Dr Elmer 

C Bond-Dr John L. ilcDamels, ilanposa has resigned 

as health officer of Mariposa County on account of poor 
health and Dr Amzi il Gregory was appointed to fill the 
unexpircd term-Dr Claire Rasor has been elected chair¬ 
man of the staff of Fabtola Hospital, Oakland-Dr Sam 

G Kreinraan, for two years resident physician at tlic Cali¬ 
fornia Lutheran Hospital, Los Angeles has resigned, and 
will be succeeded by Dr Austin O Sandcru 

EspediUon to Collect Pituitary Glands of Whales —Under 
the direction of Prof Max S Dunn Ph D, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of biochemistry of the University of Caltiornia the 
whaling ship Laming has been cruising off the coast of 
southern California and ifexico in search ot whales from 
which the pituitary and some other glands arc being pre¬ 
served for study in laboratories of the university Professor 
Dunns chief interest in the subject is the determination of 
the composition of pure proteins and as a secondao phase of 
the study to assist in their synthetic preparation 

New Editors —Since the death of Dr William Everett 
Musgrave editor of CaUfornm and IVestani Medicine the 
council of the California Medical Association has decided 
mat Drs George H Kress Los Angeles and Emma W 
Pope San Francisco should be placed in charge as editors 
of the state journal There was also appointed an editorial 
committee with the power ot general supervision consisting 
ot the president the president elect the chairman of the 
council and the two editors The general editorial policy of 
me journal will remain along the lines laid down by its 
late editor 


COLORADO 

Governor Vetoes Stenliiation Bill—Governor Adams 
vetoed a bill April 11 which would have authorized the 
sterilization of feebleminded epileptic and insane inmates ot 
institutions under the supervision of the state medical board. 


ILLINOIS 

Bill Introduced-House bill 424 would 
stall, inuiiuttons the right to choose mdivulual systems o 
niLtlmds ot treatment 

Personal-Dr Leon H ronibaugh f 
of honor at a recent meeting of the Lake Countv Medica 
Society lit celebration of Ins liitietli vear m the practice ot 
rnedlcVne—Dr William R Fletcher has been appo.nted 
posimaNtcr ot Joliet 

Society News-Dr M alter Baumgarten St Loins 
addre-sed the Rock Island and Scott County Medical 
societies \pril 11, on Heart Conditions m Pregnancy 

Dr Clarence L Wlicaton Chicago addressed the Rock 


Pneumonia 

Chicago 

Hospital News—The Hospital Association of Illinois vvill 
hold Its annual convention at the Hotel Sherman May d-o 
under the presidency ot Dr Paul \\ Wippernian, Decatur 
there will be a symposium on hospital finance, another on 
hospital legislation and another on nursing problems Per¬ 
sons irom Illinois and other states are invited to take part 
Society Moves to Medtcal and Dental Arts Building — 
Alter Alav 1 the office of the Chicago Medical Society will 
be III Suite 514-518 in the new tvv entv-three storv Medical and 
Dental Arts Building 185 North AA’^abash Avenue at the 
corner ot Wabash Avenue and Lake Street The telephone 
number ot the society will remain the same—Centra! 3026 
This huildmg will be entirely completed by May 15 
Society News —The Medical Section of the American Luc 
Comeiition will hold its seventeenth annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel May 4 0 under the chairmanship of Dr Carl 
Stutsman Dcs Moines Iowa Dr Herbert if AVoollen, 
Indianapolis president American Liie Insurance Company 
and ot the American Lite Convention will give an address, 
and the medical directors ot various Iiie insurance companies 
will speak 


Children’s Hospital at University of Chicago—President 
Mason announced April 20 that Colonel and Airs Roberts 
had given SI 000 000 tlirough the medium ot the Bobs Roberts 
Memorial Hospital for Children for charitable purposes and 
that the chtldrcns hospital will be an addition to the Um- 

versity ot (Thicago climcs About 

^'14 ■' 

I \t -* to build and equip the ICO bed 

\ ‘ r.'_ hospital on a site at Fitty- 

V V 4 - r *' Ninth Street and DreN.el 

] •tljM ^ Avenue the remainder will be 

( — ■* ‘r'. * -Z ^ used tor endow ment The new 

hospital will be a memorial 
to the son ot the donors who died m 1917, aged 5)4 vears 
This with the Chicago Lying-m Hospital whose affiliation 
was recently announced will give the University of Chicago 
exceptional facilities for the care of children and for research 
in children s diseases The Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital 
will adjoin the Chicago Lying-in Hospital, and will be 
intimately associated with the care ot children born there 
both will have free access to the lacilitics ot the other uni¬ 
versity clinics Construction is expected to start beiore the 
end ot this vear Colonel Roberts is president oi Aliiler and 
Hart packers, located m the Union Stockyards 


iLjsn X u wii. X 


Salary Reduced—At the April term of the Nicholas fiscal 
court when all the magistrates were present, the Carlisle 
Mercury notes that the salary of the county health officer 
was reduced from $400 to $200 per year Dr Oliver S 
Kash who held the position lor years, declined reelection 
The selection ot a new health officer was postponed until th, 
next meeting 


assumed the 
S Veterans 


FLORIDA 

Personal—Dr Howard C A’^on Dahm has 
duties of medical officer-in charge of the U 
Bureau Hospital at Lake City 

Bills Introduced.—Senate bill 75 would require the annual 
registration ot all physicians, surgeons, osteopaths, chiro¬ 
practors naturopaths, mtdwues and all others practicing the 

healing art-Representative Lee Stelnaker introduced a 

bill m the Florida legislature April 11, which would prohibit 
tlic teaching in any school of the state the theory that man 
either ascended or descended from a lower order of ammals 


derouvTinb;esUbl,sh;;i^ 

iVt T" Ghaiier made th.^Lnouncemen" 

Under the new plsn the present countv hpaltk vxPK j 

the city health officer’s pLit.ons vuH Sniish^d 
state will provide $2 500, the cty, S2S(» the 

part 01 Its time to the study ot the medical history of Ken- 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

which the source was a typhoid earner, to a recent outbreak 
in Lincoln, Concord and Weston of fifty-one cases and tn 
another of fifteen cases in Wakefield The latter was^dJe 
to a carrier who handled food at a church supper 


MARYLAND 

Chrishan Science Bill Killed—House bill 78, designed to 
permit Christian Science practitioners to charge and collect 
ou;; correspondent writes, died on the files of the house 
March 30 

Louis Werner Fined —Louis Werner pleaded guilty to four 
charges of practicing medicine without a license, April 8, 
and was fined §175 and costs in the criminal court of Balti¬ 
more Our correspondent notes, however, that Werner proved 
by copies of diplomas from the University of Strasbourg that 
he was qualified to take a medical examination 

Conference of Health Officers—Deputy state health officers 
from all parts of Maryland conferred, April 8, with the chief 
of the bureau of communicable diseases. Dr Robert H Riley, 
concerning tourists camps and inspection work around can¬ 
neries The state board of health is formulating rules on 
of camps m which there are more than five persons, 
and it will then be necessary to have a permit from the state 
board before a pgrnianent camp can be established 

State-Wide Milk Survey—The state department of health 
IS surveying the milk supply and methods of handling milk 
in dairies over the entire state, under the direction of 
Dr Robert H Riley, of the bureau of communicable diseases 
There has been no epidemic of children s diseases which 
could be traced directly to milk The deatli rate among 
infants however, is too high Partial surveys are made 
annually This survey will include all larger towns in the 
counties of Maryland 

Public Health Meeting—Cumberland conducted its third 
annual public health meeting, March 22, m the state armory 
There was a joint meeting of the Rotary, Kiwaiiis and Mon¬ 
arch clubs at noon, the regular meeting of the Allegaiiy- 
Garrett County Medical Society in the afternoon, and a 
public health meeting in the evening The speakers included 
Drs Joseph C Bloodgood, Dean Lewis, Thomas S Cullen 
and James M H Rowland of Baltimore Mayor Koon gave 
an address of welcome The municipal band played 


MINNESOTA 

Veterans' Bureau Hospital at Fort Snellmg Dedicated^ 
Ceremonies were held, April 9, to dedicate the new U S 
Veterans Bureau Hospital at Fort Snellmg Theodore 
Christianson, governor of Minnesota, Dr Benjamin W 
Black, medical director of the Veterans’ Bureau, Mr How¬ 
ard P Savage, national commander of the American Legion 
and representatives of patriotic organizations, gave addresses, 
the 1 bird Infantry Band, the Minneapolis American Legion 
Auxiliary Glee Club, and the Drum Corps, St Paul Post 
number 8, American Legion, furnished the music The insti¬ 
tution has about 541 beds, of which 260 are for tuberculosis 
cases, 242 for general, medical and surgical cases and tliirtv- 
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Child Health Day—The governor has proclaimed May 2 
as Child Health Day, and many organizations are cooperating 
in the plans for a state-wide celebration There will be 
exercises in the schools, plays, special music and athletic 
events in which the children themselves will take part The 
program, however, will not be limited to one day but through¬ 
out the spring season health conferences for babies and 
preschool children, especially those who will enter school 
next fall will be held, also health parades and pageants, dis¬ 
plays, movies, radio talks, all to emphasize the importance of 
giving the best possible care of child health 
Society News—The Book and Journal Club of the Medi¬ 
cal and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland met in Baltimore, 
April 7, Dr Melvin S Rosenthal spoke on ‘‘The Doctor and 
His Art as Depicted by the Elizabethan Dramatists,” and 
Dr Edward N Brush, on ‘‘How Moses Sheppard Secured 
the Medical Education of a Colored Man ” Dr Allen K 
Krause read ‘‘Notes on Auenbrugger,” and Dr Harry Frie- 

denwald, the president, presided-Dr William R Dunton, 

Jr, Catonsville, addressed a joint meeting of the Maryland 
Psychiatric Society and the Baltimore County Medical 
Association, April 20, at Towson, on ‘ Examination of Mental 

Patients by the General Practitioner ”-Dr Thomas S 

Cullen, Baltimore, president of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland, gave a dinner, April 26, in honor of 

the former presidents of the state society-M A Barber, 

U S Public Health Service, gave a DeLamar lecture, 
April 24, at the School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, on ‘‘Criteria of the Results 

of Malaria Control Measures”-A portrait of the late 

Dr Charles Geraldus Hill and a bust of Dr George Keidel 
were presented to the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
ilaryland at the annual meeting, April 27, the former being 
1 resented by Dr William R Johnson, the latter by Dr Julius 
i ncdenwald 


nine for neuropsychiatric cases The buildings are arranged 
as a horseshoe along Minnehaha Drive through Fort Snell 
ing The recreation building is in the center, the three 
buildings for tuberculous cases are one side and the iieurn 
psychiatric, administration, and clinic buildings are on dn- 
other The clinic is fully equipped for the care of hospital 
and outpatients, having an eye, ear, nose and throat depart 
ment, special examining rooms, dental clinic, pharmaci, 
roentgen ray, hydrotherapy, physiotherapy departments, anil 
special rooms for basal metabolism and electrocardiograp'o 
There are quarters at the hospital for medical officera on 
duty, nurses and attendants The hospital is ideally lowteu 
to care for men in the vicinity of Minneapolis and St Paul 


MISSOURI 

State Medical Meeting—The seventieth annual meeting ol 
die Missouri State Medical Association will be at Sedaiia, 
May 3-5, with the Pettis County Medical Society as no'’ 
riie house of delegates and the council will hold tlieir i s 
lession, May 2, at the court house, where the scienfiPc s 
nons will also be held m the circuit court room 1"'- , 

;ral meetings. May 3, will be a symposium on railuav a 
imergency surgery in the morning and a U 

:ransfusion m the afternoon in adffition ^cf r oui, 
Drs Augustin P Munsch and Charles H Nielson, S 
Frank I Ridge, and by J Henry Caruthers St Lon _ 
:ormerly assistant attorney general A genera n 
May 4, will comprise addresses by various p (,, 

nans of Missouri and the night session will be _ 

he president. Dr William H Breuer St V<la >> 

4 Jackson, President Elect of the an I 

kssociation, by Dr Charles M Rosser, ’ j jaat 

,y F C Waite, PhD, Cleveland ^ reception ^^<1^ 
vill follow this evening meeting lliere 
ournament Tuesday afternoon, and a b g 
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oemiig Tluirsda>s program compriat.s cIlvcH papers l)> 
phjsiciana of the Slate The annual iiKeting ot the 
secretaries will be Tuesdav 6 p m. at the L.bert> Hotel 
Dr \ustm McMichael Rockport, and Dn, Breucr and \\ aite 
will speak, and there will be a roundtable on 'luilucnce ot 
the Count! ifedical Societv in the Comniumty The 
Womans \n\ihar% will hold its third annual meeting at the 
First Methodist Lpiscopal Church Maj 3-1, under the prcsi- 
dcnc\ 01 Mrs Arthur B McGlothlan 

MEW YORK 

Hospital News-—^The trustees ot the Stuj^ee^ant Polyclinic, 
a dispensary with hospital charters at 137 Second \\enue, 
have voted to change the name to the German lolycliiiic- 

Deutsche Polikliiiik.--Dr Harold M Hays has purchased 

the property at 112-114 East Eiglity-Tlnrd Street as a site lor 

a private hospital-\ bronze medal, made in memory ot 

Dr Samuel H Rosenthal has been placed in the Park 
Avenue Hospital Rochester 

Society News.—The New \ork Socictv for Clinical 
Psychiatry held its \pnl 21 meeting at the USA ^eraiis 
Hospital No 81 131 West Kingsbndge Road Dr Cliceier 
L Carlisle read a paper on Paraphrenia , there were cases 

presented also-Dr Weaker Beran Wolfe addressed the 

Eastern Public Speaking Coniertnce April 23, at Hunter 
College New Aork, on Speech and the Speech Arts in the 
Light of Individual Psychology 

Allowance for Mothers, — Governor Smith has signed a 
bill empowering child welfare boards to grant allowances 
by the state to mothers whose husbands arc suffering trom 
tuberculosis The allowance is subject to the provision that 
the mother is mentally, morally and physically capable to 
care lor the child for whose benefit the allowance is made 
She must also meet certain requirements with respect to 
residence and citizenship The previous law permitted the 
granting of an allowance for the support ot a family when 
the lather was permanently incapacitated and confined in a 
hospital lor tuberculosis 

State Medical Meeting—The one hundred and twenty-first 
annual meeting of the ilcdical Society of tiie State ot New 
Aork will be at Niagara Falls, May 9 12 under the presi¬ 
dency of Dr George il Fisher There will be a “Cancer 
Day” May 12 with dcmonstratioiu in the morning of the 
pathology, methods of research frozen sections clinical cases 
roentgen-ray films, and moving pictures on prevention and 
in the afternoon of the diagnosis and treatment of cancer 
Among the scientific discussions will be “Treatment of Per¬ 
nicious Anemia by Diet Rich in Liver’ by Drs George R 
llinot and William P Alurphy oi Boston ‘Acute Osteo¬ 
myelitis, Dr Clarence L Starr Toronto Canada, “Pla¬ 
centa Excreta ” Dr Delbert L Jackson, Boston The Heart 
Childhood Dr Samuel C Smith Philadelphia “Head- 
Clr Robert G Armour Toronto Canada ‘Report on 
1927 Health Legislation,” Dr Paul B Brooks Albany Rela- 
tion of ALtamins to Neurology Dr John M McKinney 
ifi" Capacity of Dermatology Dr William 

^len Pusey, Chicago and “Acute Cranial Injuries' Dr Max 
1 , Arbor Mich The annual banquet will be at 

me Niagara Hotel Tuesday evening Mr William G Rose, 
kleveland, will be the speaker tickets §6 Physicians are 
urged to bring their wives, arrangements for parties can be 
made by addressing Dr AValter Roger Scott chairman ball 
committee 598 Pine Avenue Niagara Falls Physicians 
desiring to play in the goU tournament should request 
assignments from Dr Carl G Leo-W^olf chairman 108 
, I? Niagara Falls There will be a trip to 

on Niagara and a reception by the commander of the fort 
a so golfing tea and bridge The falls will be illuminated 
every evening from 9 to 11 30 


Presbyterian Hospital Site Sold —Tim present site ot the 
Presbyternn Ffospital, Seventieth and Seveiily-Fnst streets 
was sold, April S, tor a reported sum ot about $7,000 ObU, tlie 
jnirelnsc including the Preslnlernn Hospital Nurses lieinie 
The two parcels ot projierly were purchased from a syncJi- 
cate which in January, 1925 bought them trom the trustees 
of the hospital The site will he improved, the New \ork 
Tutus notes, with high class apartments and specialty shops 
Personal —Dr Fhomas H Cherry li is been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of gynecology at the New Aork Post Graduate Memcal 

School and Hospital-Additions to the faculty ot the New 

A'eirk Polyclinie Medical School and Hospital include 
Drs Fred \\ Bancrott professor of surgery , Harold 
Santee professor of surgery Chariton Wallace, professor ot 
orthopedic surgery Perev H Williams, protessor ot gyne¬ 
cology and John H Carroll protessor ot internal medicine 

-Dr Linanuel Libinan toriiierlv of Mount Sinai Hospital 

has been ajipointed a member of the medical faculty of the 

new university in Jerusalem'-Dr Frederick P Gay pro" 

lessor of bacteriology Columbia Umversitv College ot Pliy- 
siciaiis and Surgeons has been elected an associate member 
oi the Belgian Society of Biology 


OHIO 

Society News—Dr Hans Brunner Vienna will give a 
course under the auspices ot the Academy of ifcdicine ot 
Toledo and Lucas County, April 25-AIay 6, daily, tor vvhich 

the fee is $20-Dr Lavvrasoii Brown Saranac Lake X A 

among others addressed the Academy ot Medicine ot Cleve¬ 
land April 15 on Early Diagnosis ot Tuberculosis - 

Dr Roy C Hunter, AAapakoneta has been elected president 
of the Auglaize County Aledical Society 
A Million for Cleveland’s Medical Center —It was 
announced April 9 that Samuel Mather has subscribed 
$1000000 toward the campaign to raise $6000000 bv the 
university hospitals of Cleveland tor additions to the medical 
center Thirteen years ago Mr Alalher and his associates 
secured the land for the medical center and Ins gilts to its 
institutions already total millions oi dollars It is expected 
that the entire fund lor the medical center will be completed 
about Alay 16 (The Jours vt Marcli 26 p 1012) 

County Society News —The Tuscarawas County Medical 
Socictv met vvitli the dental society February 10 and was 
addressed by Dr Howard M Brundage, Columbus on 

Foci of Intection -Dr Arthur G Helmick Columbus 

addressed the Athens County Medical Society February 7 

on Respiratory Disturbances of Childhood -Dr Louis 

Mark Columbus addressed the Licking Countv Aledical 
Society February 25 Newark on Early Diagnosis ot 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis ’-Drs Eugene F AIcCampbelt 

and Joseph Price both of Columbus addressed the ilusk- 
inguin County Academy of iledicine Tfanesville Alarch 1 
on Progress of Medicine During 1926’ and Progress ot 
Surgery During 1926 respectively-The Alarch 7 meet¬ 

ing of the Columbus Academy of Medicine was a symposium 
on medical military matters by regular army officers sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Hayes-Dr John H J Upham, Columbus, 

addressed the Crawford County Aledical Society Alarch 7 
on ‘ Periodic Health Examinations -Nt the monthly meet¬ 

ing of the Darke County Aledical Society in April, Dr 
Clarence J Broeman Cincinnati, spoke on Radium as a 
Therapeutic Agent tn Aledical and Surgical Conditions 
illustrated with lantern slides Parke Davis and Companv 

will show a moving picture on ‘Biologic Products’_^The 

annual dinner ot the Ohio Society of Clinical Laboratorv 
Diagnosis will be held, Alay 12 at the Xeil House, Colum¬ 
bus and Alay 13 the society will visit the laboratories ot 
various hospitals and dimes 


New York City 

Seventh Harvey Lecture -Alerkel H Jacobs, Ph D pro- 
r general physiology University of Pennsylvania 
ocnool of Aledicme, will deliver the seventh Harvey Society 
‘ Academy of Aledicine Alay 7 on 

Its Alatenals Between the Erythrocyte and 

HmL Dr AValter B 

p J ^ bequeathes $2o,000 to Columbia University to the 
^5 w® {-“liege of Physicians and Surgeons 

to t^ T Academy of Medicine and $25,(X)0 

Trudeau Sanatorium Saranac Lake The estme^ 
is $2 0MO00 It IS reported, one half of vvhich 


OKLAHOMA 

-Dr Lewis E Emanuel, Chickasha, has been 
‘1’“ OJ^lahoma Hospital Association- 

M sf joh^ HospuarTulsa 

Society News—The Tn-County Aledical Society (Cowlev 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Personal Dr Charles H Minor, until recently state health 
commissioner, expects to return to Wilkes-Barre after a 
postgraduate term at the University of Pennsylvania to 

engage in the practice of internal medicine-Dr Jesse O 

Arnold, clinical professor of obstetrics in the Temple Univer¬ 
sity School of Medicine, has been promoted to professor of 
obstetrics, to succeed the late Dr John C Applegate 

Westinoreland County’s Annual Clinic—The Westmoreland 
County Medical Society will hold its sixth aniuial clinic and 
banquet. May 6 The clinicians will be Dr Henry A Chris- 
professor of theory and practice of physic, 
Medical School of Harvard University, Boston, and Dr John 
Stewart Rodman, professor of surgery. Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania The clinical session will begin 
promptly at 2 o’clock at the new armory, Greensburg, and a 
eordial invitation is extended to all physicians The banquet 
will be at the Greensburg Country Club, 6 30, $3 per plate 
Reservations should be made by addressing Dr Dennis Ray 
iMurdock, Greensburg, Pa 


Philadelphia 

Society News — Dr Leon Solis Cohen, among others, 
addressed the Northern Medical Association of Philadelphia, 
April 18, on “Roentgenologists’ Diagnosis of Lung Tumors ’’ 

-The Aledical Club of Philadelphia gave a reception at 

the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. April 22, in honor of Mr Homer 
Folks, secretary. State Chanties’ Aid Association, New York, 
and kir Charles H Grakelow, director, department of public 
welfare, Philadelphia 

Dr Kruaen Heads College of Pharmacy—Dr Wilmer 
Kruseii, city health commissioner, has accepted the presi¬ 
dency of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, succeeding 
Rear Admiral William C Braisted, retired, who recently 
resigned Dr Krusen is a native Pennsylvanian, born in 
BiKks County m 1869, graduating from Jefferson Medical 
College m 1893, after teaching for a number of years in his 
alma mater, he became professor of gynecology at Temple 
University School of Aledicme and is now emeritus professor 
He will remain the health commissioner 


Personal—The senior class will present to Jefferson Med¬ 
ical College, May 26, a portrait of Dr Hobart Amory Hare, 
Sutherland M Prevost professor of therapeutics, materia 
medica and diagnosis, painted by William Thomson Por¬ 
traits by the same artist of Drs Thomas McCrae, Magee 
professor of practice of medicine and clinical medicine and 
Albert Brubaker, professor of physiology and medical juris¬ 
prudence, were presented to the college m 1925 and^ in 192b 

by the graduating classes-Dr Robert Tait McKenzie is 

designing the working models of a war memorial to be 
erected m Edinburgh, Scotland 

Hospital News—The Memorial Hospital of Roxborough 
has awarded contracts for the immediate construction of a 
100 bed addition, lour stories high, with four maternity 
wards, operating rooms and a roentgen-ray department the 
necessary funds, about §300,000, are available Ihe Abing- 
ton Memorial Hospital is conducting a campaign tor 

$1,500,000 for the purpose of enlarging the hospital-Ihe 

Hospital Association of Pennsylvania held its sixth annual 
conference at the Addphia Hotel, April 19-21, Dr Henry K 
Mohlcr, medical director of Jefferson Hospital, was installed 
as president, and Dr Edgar E Shifferstme, superintendent, 
state hospital Coaldale, P^-esMent-elect —The Episcopal 
Hospital is conducting a campaign for $200,000 for tunds 
for a new building-At the annual meeting of the Phila¬ 

delphia Heart Association, April 19, it was announced that 
arrangements have virtually been made through 
beneficence for the erection in Philadelphia for a 200 bed 
institution where sufferers from heart disease can be cared 
for and that much of the endowment needed was also in 
sight 

Pennsylvania Organizes New Department of Pathology-- 
The provost of the University of Pennsylvania announced, 
April 18, the organization of a new department of pathology 
coordinating the teaching and research activities in pathology 
in the university’s school of medicine Three new professors 
of pathology and an associate professor were elected by die 
board of trustees Heading the department will be Dr 
Eugene L Opie, director of the laboratory of the Henry 
Phipps Institute and formerly president of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists Dr Edward 
B Krumbhaar, who was elected professor of pathology, will 
have charge of the undergraduate teaching m the department 
Dr Krumbhaar is a former president of the Philadelphia 
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Pat io ogical Society and director of the laboratories of tK. 

2riennr"" "f Hospital, from which position lie^Sl 
resign Dr Herbert Fox, director, William Penner 

^ries of Clinical Medicine m the University of Penns^mn 

Sid nr 'pTf comparative patholo; 

and Dr Baldwin Lucke, assistant professor of patLlogy m 

the medical school, was elected an associate professor of 
addition, the following of professorial rank 
will be on the staff of the new department Dr JoS 
McFarland, professor of pathology. Dr Morton McCutcheo^n 
assistant professor of pathology. Dr Stuart Mudd, assistant 
professor of experimental pathology, and Dr Daniaso Rnas 
assistant professor of parasitology The plan now operating 
at the university might be described, the announcement states, 
as a pathological center’’ Dr Opie will continue his direc 
^rship of the pathologic laboratory at the Phipps Institute 
Dr box mil retain his directorship of the Pepper Labora 
tory 01 Clinical Medicine and continue his pathologic stii 
dies at the Zoological Gardens 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

State Medical Meeting —The forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the South Dakota State Medical Association will be at 
Huron, May 3-5, under the presidency of Dr Theodore F 
Riggs, Pierre The house of delegates will meet the first 

day at 8 p in The evening meeting, May 4, will be open 
to the public. Dr Joseph C Bloodgood, Baltimore, and 
Dr John M Dodson of Chicago, will speak The Rusii 
Alumni luncheon will be May 4 A dinner will be given that 
evening for visiting physicians and their wives Among 
others appearing on the scientific program will be Dr Fred 
enck C Rodda, associate professor of pediatrics, Univeristy 
of Minnesota Medical School, who will give a pediatric 
clinic and discuss “Treatment of Communicable Diseases", 
Dr Joseph C Ohlmacher, professor of pathology and bacteri¬ 
ology, University of South Dakota College of Medicine, 
“Evidence of Arrest or Cure in Certain Cases of Diabetes 
Mellitus’’, Dr Clarence W Hopkins, Chicago, ‘Head 
Injuries”, Dr David M Berkman, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn, “Dyspepsia”, Dr Henry L Ulrich, associate professor 
of medicine. University of Minnesota Medical School, who 
will give a medical clinic, Dr John S Coulter, Chicago, 
“Physiotherapy”, Dr Albert L Severeide, Webster, “Diag 
nosis of Stomach and Intestinal Diseases,” and Dr Fred 
enck C Warnshuis, Grand Rapids, Mich, speaker. House of 
Delegates of the / mencan Medical Association 


TENNESSEE 


Health at Memphis—^Telegraphic reports to the U S 
Department of Commerce from sixty-eight cities with a 
total population of about 30 million, for the week ending 
April 16, indicate that the highest mortality rate (25 3) was 
for Memphis, and that the mortality rate for the group of 
cities was 13 6 The mortality rate for Memphis for tiie 
corresponding week last year was 209, and for the group 
of cities 15 5 


State Medical Election—At the last annual meeting of 
the Tennessee State Medical Association, Chattanooga, Apri 
12-14, Dr William Battle jMalone, Memphis, was elected 
president, and Dr Harrison H Shoulders, Nashville, m i 
time secretary and editor of the state medical journal The 
vice presidents elected were Drs Robert Lyle Motley, Jr, 
Dyersburg, for West Tennessee, Dr William W 
Springfield, for Middle Tennessee, and Dr George E \\ilsoii, 
Rockwood, for East Tennessee, Dr Charles N Cow den, 
Nashville, is speaker of the house Trustees of the association 
named were Drs Robert B Wood, Knoxville, \ 

Cowden, Nashville, John L Jelks, Memphis, John 0 
Nashville, and Ernest R Zemp, Knoxville The next annua 
meetine will be held at Nashville 


TEXAS 

ociety News—Major Shelley U Marietta, U 
ressed the Bexar County Society San Ante 

ruary 3. on “Disorders of the Pituitary Gland • 

L Crimmins, U S Army retired, ^ 

ruary 10, on “Poisonous Snakes and Dr Haa — 
.son on “Pathology and Treatment ^ fnake Bite 
Edwin Ghent Graves addressed he Harr^^ . 
Society. February 2. on Slstd the 

It Col Henry H Rutherford, US Army, 
ety, recently, m the interests ‘he med 1 
■The Kaufman County Medical Society w m 
ncheon, February 10 at the home of Dr James 
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the prcsuicnt, .n cJcbnt.on of l.is muctl. 

thu practice ot nicclicinc m Kauinnii Count) —Dr P'^Dc^ 

\f \{ac\cU) addressed the Parker 

Februarr 1 on ‘Tlioracic Di-'cases with \lKlomiml Svinp- 

totne’_Dr lolin Potts addressed the Tarrant Count) 

ikdica! SocteU februao 1 lUeipieiit tuberculosis and 
Dr Charles F Chiton on tubereulosis of the spin^ iJr \ 
E. lackson, tuberculosis ot the e\e Dr Porter O Brown, 
tuberculosis ot the skin and Dr Robert S \fallard tuber¬ 
culosis ot the frentlo-unnare tract-—Dr Marion \ York 
Texarkana addressed the Titus Count) Medical Societ) 
Februarv S on Gallbladder \ isualuaiion and Complete 
Fluoroscop) ot the Entire Intestinal Tract 


W VSHINGTON 

Sural Clinic—Seieral plnsieiaus ot Okaune,an Count) 
hate lormed a clinic with headijuarters m Oinak, thet hate 
arranged to keep office hours in other tot) ns in the count) on 
specified da)S Okanogan is a large and sparsel) settlcil 
count) 

Society News “Dr Ru^^scU J McCurd) 

Seattle Obstetrical and Gvnccological Socict) Mami on 

“Stenlit) ”-Dr Robert S Dmsmore Jr Clo eland 

addressed the King Count) Medical Sociel) Seattle, Ma) - 

on “"The Treatment ot Goiter’-Tlie Whitman Count) 

Medical Societ) has elected Dr Da) id T Ford Pullman 
president tor the ensuing tear 

Personal—-Dr William k Glasgott Seattle has been 

elected president ot the krctic Club-Dr Theodore D 

Burger has been elected a member ot the school board ot 

Spokane-Dr George H T Sparling not) health officer 

ot bGng Count) has been elected health olhcer ot Walla 

Walla Count) ettectite jul) 1-Dr Trank J Van Kirk 

and Dr William D Kirkpatrick have been reelected mem¬ 
bers ot the board ot directors ot the Bellingham Savings 

and Loan •kssociatton-Dr Darc) M Da) ton Tacoma 

addressed the Gra> s Harbor Medical Societ), ilarcli 6, on 
“Infant Feeding” 

Senate Disapproves Cult Amendment—An attempt by the 
cults to dme a wedge into the ))orktntn s compensation prac¬ 
tice was th))arted b) the senate when it defeated tlic Hcifner 
amendment The cultists, the Health Mtssi.ngcr sa)s tried 
to amend a bill ))hereb) other remedial treatment la)) full) 
practiced in the state could be gi\en to persons entitled to 
medical treatment The bill ))as to provide insurance for 
ftremen. Senator HeifnePs suddenl) proposed amendment 
')as killed b) the senate alter Drs J C klcCaulo EUens- 
burg, and Dr Warner M Karshner, Pu>allup members of 
the senate, led the fight against it 


GENERAL 


Conference of Air Medical Examiners —The medical 
director of the air regulations dnision of the U S Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce ))ill hold a conference of all medical 
examiners of the aeronautics branch of the department m 
Room 704 Commerce Building Nineteenth Street and 
Penns)Kania A)enue N W' Washington D C kfa) 19 
5 p. m All air medical examiners who are attending the 
meeting of the Amencan Medical Association are requested 
to be present and other ph)sicians interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 


Summary by States of Tuberculosis Control—The Nations' 
Tuberculosis Association has published the report of Dr 
Robert E. Plunkett director diiision of tuberculosis, N Y 
Department oi Health on the results of a study of stati 
health department supervision in the control of tuberculosi; 
or each state. There are tables based on information con 
tamed m reports received and on data relating to the report 
mg of tuberculosis in New York, exclusive of New Yorl 
t-ity The reports from the states are based on question 
names returned by health departments There are alsi 
given, b) states the legal requirements with regard to tuber 
cutosis, the number of sanatonums and dispensaries th 
activities ot the tuberculosis bureau and the amount of roone' 
nppropnated tor tuberculosis work, the death rates the cas' 
«a f, and the number of cases reported in 1924 in each state 
Physics Theraw Meeting in Wasbrngton—There will b 
ne.u at the Lee House Futeenth and L streets Washmgtor 
of the Amencan Academy of Physiotherapy 
d) 10 - 1 / In the symposium on malignant growths Afon 
Robert TV’ Charles Reid Edward; 

Gram P ^ Howard A. Kelly an 

addre^i on Tmc Lyman Wilbur will give an mforma 

duarcsi. Oft Tuesday morning, May 17 There will also b 


papers by Drs Tobn J MaePbee cniLrilus on “Galvanism in 
Cvrcliral Contlitioiis Pcnphcral I acial ParahsD Frank 
B (.ranger Phvsioilicrapv m Dermatology, William U 
MeFee. Observations on the Treatment ot Arthritis, 
Harr) C WestcDelt ‘ A Historical Koicw ot Physio- 
therap),” Frank A Da)is, and mo)ing pictures ot cases 
treated ))ith physical therapeutics by Drs Corbusier anti 
Huti.h»is TuLicii\ ailcriioon there wjU be a clinic at the 
\A alter Reed General Hospital 

Death of Dr Erwin Frink Smith—The U S Department 
Ot \^ricu!turc lost one ol its nio^t (h:?tin^uii>htd sciuiti^ts in the 
death ot Dr Cr))in Frink Smith April 6 aged 7o Dr Smitii 
)vas 111 charge ot the laboratory ot plant pathology ot the 
bureau ot plant industf) and bad been in the scDtce ot the 
Department ot Agriculture tor lorty \ears He ))as a leader 
III the doelopment ol the science ot plant bacteriology and 
Ills diseo)eries and demonstrations co)ered a ))ide ran,„c 
ot experiuieiitation His ))ork on plant 
cancer was perhaps the most important 
Struck by the superficial resemblance be¬ 
tween the oh)c tubercle and the outgrowth 
Ol the Parts dais) ))hich he knew iroin 
pre)ions experiments to be due to bacteria 
Dr Smith look up m 1904 an intcnsDe 
study ot tile olue tubercle, he belioed m 
the probability that cancer in man and 
animals ))as due to similar organisms 
and Ills work m this field lias attracted 
world wide attention Among the honors conterred on Dr 
‘4mith at home and abroad ))as his election to the presidency 
ol the American Societ) tor Cancer Research m 1924, his 
appointment as a trustee ot the Marine Biological LaboratoD 
AAoods Hole, Mass and a certificate ot honor irom the 
AiiKncan Medical Association lor his ))ork on cancer in 
plants 

Society News—Dr James W Jobhng Ne)) York was 
elected president of the American Association or Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists at the annual meeting April 15, 
Ur Edward B Krumbbaar Philadelphia, Mce president. 
Dr Frank B Mallory Boston treasurer Dr Hottard T 
Karsiter Cle)eland and Major George R Callender U S 

Army a member ot the council-Dr Joseph Erlanger 

was reelected president ot the American Physiological Society 
at tlic annual tnecling April 14-17 at Rochester, N Y 
AValter J Meek, Ph D Aladison W'lS reelected secretary , 

Dr Alexander Forbes Milton JIass reelected treasurer- 

Dr Joseph E G A\ addinglon, Detroit tvas elected president 
at the annual meeting Kansas City April 9, of the Westeni 
Plusiothcrapy Association the name ot which organization 
was changed to the AAestern Association of Physical Therapy 

-Alpha ilu Pi Omega Medical Fraternity \)ill hold its 

thirteenth biennial meeting of the grand chapter at the Hotel 

Willard AVashington D C May 16 10 a. m-At the 

annual meeting ol the Amencan Society tor Experimental 
Pathology April 14-16 at Rochester N Y", Dr David 
AJanne New York )vas elected president, Dr Edward B 
Krumbhaar Philadelphia vice president and Dr Carl V 

WTlIer 1020 Ferdon Road Ann Arbor ilich, secretary- 

Persons desiring to read papers betore the International 
League Against Epilepsy which meets in Zurich Switzerland 
in August should communicate with Dr (Seorge Kirby Col¬ 
lier 80 East Avenue Rochester N Y., or Dr Arthur L 
Shaw, The Olbiston, Utica N Y 



Deaths m Other Countries 

K. Oosawa, a professor emeritus of the Tokyo Imperial 
University Aledical Faculty Japan and the pioneer oi med¬ 
ical research in that country January 10. of cancer aged 76 
-—Louis Schnyder, president ot the S))iss Society of 
Neurology Berne, aged o9 


Serim SeMitiMtioa from Diphtheria Toxin-Antitoxin —In 
the article by Dr Chester A Stewart, published m Tup 
J oi-RxvL, April 16 the second line on page 1Z22 should 
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Foreign L e tiers 


LONDON 

irroiii Our Regular Correspondent) 

April 16, 1927 

Increased Pay for the Army Medical Service 
In the House of Commons, the government asked for an 
increased vote of §300,000 for the army medical service This 
IS in part due to improvements in pay and conditions of 
service of army physicians For some years past the army 
medical service has not attracted suflicient young men to 
maintain the numbers required Complaints have been made 
by the medical profession, vigorously supported by the British 
Medical Association, of the inadequacy of pay, of the fre¬ 
quency of moves, and of the length of foreign service tours 
Speaking in the House of Commons the secretary of state 
for war regarded many of these complaints as well founded 
He added that though he took steps immediately it was some 
time before the new conditions could he put into force The 
cabinet appointed a committee to inquire into the pay and 
conditions of service in the medical brandies of the three 
fighting services, as it was impossible to deal with one without 
the others Following the report of the committee, unproved 
terms and conditions of service were granted in July, 1926 
The result is that the British Medical Association is now 
recommending service in the Royal Army Medical Corps as 
a career for young qualified physicians But the secretary 
complained that he still wants more candidates There are 
two features of the new conditions Those who take up a 
house appointment can, under certain conditions, get an ante¬ 
date commission, in other words, the service m an appoint¬ 
ment of the hospital will count as service m the army The 
other innovation is that, after seven years’ service, an officer 
can retire with a gratuity of §5,000 This may be attractive 
to young physicians who want to see a bit of the world before 
settling down in civil practice, and to whose capital an 
addition of §5,000 may prove useful 

Social Conditions and Acute Rheumatism 
An inquiry on social conditions and acute rheumatism has 
been made simultaneously in London and in Glasgow under 
the auspices of the London Committee for Child Life Inves¬ 
tigation, which IS one of the standing scientific committees 
appointed by the medical research council The relation of 
rheumatism to environment occupied the greater part of the 
investigation, in view of the heavy incidence of rheumatism 
among children of the hospital class But the incidence was 
found not in direct relation to the degree of poverty If 
the hospital patients were divided into three classes accord¬ 
ing to the degree of poverty, the poorest showed a lower 
incidence of rheumatism than the other two It seems, there¬ 
fore, that if poverty is a factor it must be on account of some 
associated condition or conditions not equally present in all 
degrees of poverty A comparison between the rheumatic and 
nonrheumatic children in respect of home conditions seemed 
to show that in the rheumatic families the maternal care was 
less good, and therewith exposure to cold and wet was more 
common and clothing less satisfactory The housing inquiry 
threw but little light on the problem, dampness, which has 
generally been credited with playing a large part in the 
causation of rheumatism, was only slightly more frequent 
in the houses of the rheumatic families than in those of the 
others Overcrowding of rooms did not seem to be com¬ 
moner among the rheumatic families than among the con¬ 
trols, nor was there any appreciable difference between the 
two as regards sanitation in London, but in Glasgow the 
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proportion of rheumatic families living m houses with had 
sani ation was appreciably larger Neither ventilation nor 
lighting appeared to be any worse in the homes of the rheu 
niatic families than m those of the controls An unhealthy 
throat was noted in a higher proportion of rheumatic chil¬ 
dren than in nonrheumatic, but the difference was not large 
It was perhaps significant that among the children in the 
poor-law institutions in the London area the proportion of 
healthy throats was much higher than among children of 
the same class living in their own homes This suggests that 
environment plays some part in the production of unhealthy 
tonsils, and that this is one direction m which environment 
affects the incidence of rheumatism The effect of tonsil 
operations was investigated It was found that neither cutting 
nor enucleation was any guarantee of immunity from rheu 
niatism, out of 295 rheumatic children who had had their 
tonsils surgically treated, 129, or 43 7 per cent, developed 
rheuniatisin for the first time subsequently, and this although 
in about half the number the treatment had been complete 
enucleation of the tonsils While, therefore, an iinhealth) 
state of the tonsils may favor the onset of rlieuniatisni, it 
IS clearly not an essential factor Statistical evidence seems 
to confirm the association between unhealthy tonsils and 
rheumatism, though it does not prove that the rheumatism 
IS a result of the tonsil condition, the converse, indeed, might 
be true 


National Health Insurance and the Coal Strike 


The inherent defects of socialistic legislation is once again 
illustrated by the effect of the coal strike on the national 
health insurance scheme On a vote for a supplemeiitao 
estimate for England of §1,100,000 in the house of commons, 
the secretary to the ministry of health said that there had not 
been a marked epidemic during the year There had been 
a wholly exceptional increase m claims on certain approved 
societies, especially in the coal mining areas This led to 
increased expenditure for drugs, necessitating an extra grant 
of $125,000 The ministry of health regarded this as a very 
serious matter The claims on the approved societies had 
exceeded those of 1925 by not less than §12,540,000 The 
distribution of this expansion of sickness benefit corresponded 
closely witli the incidence of unemployment due to the coal 
dispute The sickness experience of the country was fairly 
normal up to May, when there was a tremendous rise in the 
expenditure of the approved societies After the termina 
tion of the coal dispute the average weekly expenditure o! 
certain specially affected societies dropped as much as one 
third In times of industrial depression there were, no 
doubt, persons whose condition bordered on incapacity but 
who remained at work as long as work was available When 
work was no longer available, such persons might properly 
be entitled to a medical certificate of incapacity, but tin. 
minister of health could not escape the conclusion that a 


irge number of insured persons had succeeded m obtaining 
ledical certificates although they were not incapable oi 
-ork within the definition of the insurance act This ha 
een confirmed by the large number of cases referred to 
le medical referees A high proportion of claimants were 
eferred to the medical referees Of these, about 0 F 
mt signed off in preference to presenting themsehes o 
medical examination As to the remainder, the 
on by the medical referees showed that instead of F 
ent being found incapable of work, which was 
xperience, only about 66 per cent were found to e m 

The subject gave rise to an animated debate m the 
f commons Dr W E Eliot (parliamentary j,, 

iry for health) said that he had every ‘ 

npalatable conclusion that the §46a,000 y w 
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ncss benefit for Scotland Ind increased was due to some 
extent to maladministration, but he could not entircl> iciiuit 
the administration, particular^ the inedieal adm.nistrit.oii, 
from a share in the rapid increase It was not due to a 
great increase Ot sickness In the debate that lollowed the 
curious result was witnessed ol the labor members defend¬ 
ing the medical proiesston against the aspersions cast on 
It But the reason was olnious the labor nleinliers were 
in ta\or oi am expenditure on the class tliej are supposed 
to represent, regardless of circumstances Indeed, one 
woman member let the cat out ot the hag be saj mg that the 
insurance ph)siciaiis had beliased like decent citizens and 
men with some hunianite ’ Ot course the point is that 
benefit under the insurance aet is onl> lor persons disabled be 
sickness irom working and not a means lor the unenip!o>ed 
to replace Ihcir wages Last October the inniistr) of health 
noticing the abnormal claims, brouglit the matter before 
the medical panel committees and the Insurance \cts Com¬ 
mittee ot the British Medical \sSociation eerole to the local 
medical panel committees asking that insurance plijstciaiis 
be urged to bear in mind the strict conditions with which 
claims tor sickness benefit were surrounded and not to allow 
anj pressure on economic grounds to mtertere with their lull 
obseiaance It is crident that the Insurance \ct places 
phjsicians in a difficult position under such conditions as the 
coal strike. Not onlv were thej confronted with doubtful 
induidual claims but collcctnc pressure was brought to 
bear on them It nia> be remembered tliat plnsiciaiis were 
mobbed bj miners because the) were not as complaisant in 
the matter ot certificates as was desired 

Fatal Devotion to Duty of a Physician Who Worked 
with a Broken Leg 


treatment at the liospitals The clinic will also refer suitable 
cases to the spa Iiospitals, and other liealth resorts More- 
oxer, it will be in connection witli laboratories has mg special 
tacihties for inxcstigalioii ot rheumatic cases 

PARIS 

(Tram Oar HtjnJr Correspondent) 

March 30, 1927 

Theinism in Tunisia 

Dr Dinguizli head ot the iiatuc medical scrxice m 
Tunisia has called attention to the appearance and rapid 
spread ot themism in tliat countr) With the opening ot 
the war, the consumption ot tea was practically nil, since the 
population was dexoted to Turkish coffee Contact with the 
allied troops dexeloptd a taste for tea In 1917 the impor¬ 
tation of tea (for the most part ot a poor qualit)) reached 
100 000 Kg In 1926 the imi>ortatioiis had risen to 1,100 100 Kg , 
that IS to sa) the) Ind increased more than ten fold m nine 
xears ni)sicians arc bcgmiiiiig to obserxc numerous effects 
or themism licrctofore unknown more particularl), digestixe 
ncrxous and circulatorx disorders, disturbances ot xision, 
and general weakness Furthermore the birth rate has 
diminished pcrceptibl) among tile groups ot natixcs who have 
developed an morihiiate loudness tor tea, in comparison with 
those groups that luxe remained tor the most part unaffected 
Also the essential cliaractcrs ot the groups that liaxe 
developed an uncontrolled tea drinking habit have changed 
Whereas they had been docile the) have become excitable 
and subject to attacks ot fierce temper, displaying also a 
fondness for idleness The) are losing tlicir taste tor work 
and tor thrift, and are selling their meager turnisliings and 
belongings to secure tunds with which to gratii) tlicir new 
passion Thicxisli habits are becoming more common Man 


A striking instance ot devotion to dut) is shown b) the 
death ot Dr Percixal Butler of Arnold Nottiiigbam who has 
just died Last June Dr Butler was called to two painters 
who had fallen from scaffolding On getting out ot his motor 
car, he was knocked down b) a motorc)clc and one of his 
legs broken. In spite of his injuries he insisted on going to 
the men, though he had to be earned trom his car to them. 
The shock to the phxsicians s)stem caused by the strain so 
undermined his health that he was never well again 

Increase in Number of Physicians 
In the new medical register, 52614 ph)stcians are enrolled. 
This contrasts with 42 378 at the end of 1914 and 50 035 at 
the end of 1924 Last )ear the names of 2 120 newl) qualified 
pb)3icians were added and 1,159 names were removed 

Proposed London Clinic for the Treatment of Rheumatism 
The International Societ) of Medical Hydrology has col¬ 
lected many data with regard to rheumatism in England and 
in the northern continental countries which are especially 
affected by rheumatism and m which rheumatic disablement 
IS a heavy economic burden on industry A committee on 
rheumatism announces that a scheme for a demonstration 
c ime for physical treatment in London has been framed. It 
Will treat from 200 to 400 cases a day, out of an msured 
population of 2,400000 persons in the metropolitan area, who 
could never hope to go to the spas and who need treatment 
alter working hours Hydrotherapy with pool and local 
batfe, hot air and manipulation, will be provided, together 
Wit a department for light and electrical treatment and a 
'a for remedial exercises, the whole under the direction of 
P ysicians who have had special experience m these forms 
ot physical treatment It is proposed that the clinic shall 
work m close cooperation and association with the general 
ospitals, so that patients may go freely from the hospitals 
c treatment at the clinic, and trom the clinic tor special 


power IS becoming scarcer, and workmen are less diligent 
about tlicir work. Labor contracts are not accepted unless 
employers guarantee to lurnisli workmen tea and sugar 
Bolshevism propagated by Russian agents, finds among the 
workmen ready listeners il Duiguizli recommends that 
prophylactic measures be taken against this new cause ot 
physical and moral weakening oi the population He sug¬ 
gests tliat the importation ot tea be restricted and that a 
publicity campaign setting forth the dangers ot e.\cessive tea 
drinking be launched with the aid ot the imams, or Moham¬ 
medan priests who conduct the services in the mosques and 
also with the help of motion pictures of which the people 
arc very lond 

The Radium Trust 


Professor Matignon has called the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences to a fact of seeming grave import for the public 
health It concerns the acquisition of radium, which is being 
more and more used for treatment and which has become 
indispensable especially in the treatment of neoplasms 
The high cost of the metal serves as a drawback and prevents 


o-- yjL tuc ifupuiacioil 

However, m recent years rich deposits of radium have been 
found m many regions of the earth, particularly m Upper 
Katanga, m the Belgian Congo The radium mines ot 
Chinkolobwe the richest in the world today, supply an ore 
that IS imported and the radium extracted at the works 
ocated m Oolen Belgium It has recently become known 
that the management of these works has received orders trom 

trseZTV" '"^•main th^ 
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onstantly diminishing consumption ot bread, 
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which Frenchmen heretofore used in larger quantities than 
any other people in the world The new movement began last 
year, at the critical stage of the fall of the franc, on the 
recommendation of the public press that, since the French 
wheat crop was insufficient, less wheat bread be eaten, in 
order to reduce the purchases of wheat in foreign markets 
At the same tune, the government, with the same purpose in 
^ lew, issued an order requiring bakers to ini\ with wheat 
flour other cereals, such as rye, barley and rice, as was done 
for a time during the war But the rye crop was as deficient 
as the wheat crop, while rice flour proved to be ill adapted 
for bread making The bread made of mixed ingredients 
was not relished by the consumers In Pans, the skill of the 
bakers, together with only partial compliance with the 
requirements of the order, made it possible to get along with 
the new product In the provincial cities, and particularly 
in the rural districts, the bread made according to the new 
requirements was found unpalatable In many instances, it 
had to be fed to animals Physicians admitted that they 
encountered many cases of flatulence resulting from inade¬ 
quate mastication of the new bread Tlie consumption of 
bread e\erywhere fell off to such an extent that the French 
crop, although still below normal, may prove to be sufficient, 
so that further importations of wheat may not be needed 
The economic result sought has thus been accomplished 
But hjgienists are calling attention to the fact that bread is 
the cheapest source of physical energy for the mainial laborer 
In diminishing the bread ration, workmen have taken to eat¬ 
ing more meat, which is more expensive, and to drinking 
more wine, the effects of oserindulgence in which are well 
known The result has been throughout France an increase 
in the prices for meat and a growing amount of alcoholism 
among the laboring classes The grave side of the matter 
IS that it will be extremely difficult to get workmen to 
renounce the bad habits of diet that have been thus acquired 
These observations furnish renewed proof of the correctness 
of the view of economists that it is always dangerous to 
disturb an established equilibrium even though such equili¬ 
brium may not be the very best 

ITALY 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 15, 1927 

Regulations in Regard to the Notification 
of Infectious Diseases 

The ministry of the interior has noted that certain sanitary 
bulletins and foreign journals occasionally report cases of 
exanthematous typhus in certain localities of the kingdom 
when no evidence of the disease can be found On the sup¬ 
position that such reports are due to the erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of the term “abdominal typhus,’’ with which typhoid 
is at present designated, the ministry has ordered that, hence¬ 
forth, m all notifications of infectious diseases the term 
“typhoid fever” shall be used to indicate the infection due 
to Eberth’s bacillus 

Compensation for Industrial Accidents 

The statistics for the first nine months of 1926 show that the 
Cassa nazionale per gli mfortunii sul lavoro issued 82,004 
new policies, thereby affording protection to 987,751 more 
industrial workers During the same period it received 
notification of 151,792 industrial accidents and expended 
70,541,057 liras ($3,033,265) for compensation in 139,464 cases, 
of which 573 were fatal and 8,717 presented permanent dis¬ 
ability As compared with the corresponding period of 1925, 
these figures show an increase, respectively, of 8,761 policies, 
107,263 workers, 9,624 notifications of accidents, and 15,240,601 
liras ($655,345) expended for compensation 
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in tne held of agriculture, the institute receued 37160 
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(5562,709) for compensation m 29,550 cases, of ahich SIS 
were fatal and 3,270 presented permanent disability 

A Prize Contest in Ophthalmology 
The Societa italiana di oftalmologia, in addition to a num 
her of national prizes, has announced for 1927 an internaUonal 
prize contest, with a cash award of 20,000 liras (§860) ami 
two gold medals to be conferred on the authors of the kst 
original articles on ophthalmology written in 1926 The 
article or work must reach the society, “presso la Qinica 
oculistica di Roma, by September 30 Professors who are 
occupants of university chairs and persons who are more 
than 45 years old are barred from the contest 


A Chair of Social Insurance 
By a recent decree, the chair of legal medicine of (he 
University of Palermo has been amplified by the organiza¬ 
tion of an official course in social insurance The course will 
be conducted by Professor Mirto, the occupant of the chair 
of legal medicine With the view of giving the students 
special training m this field, and of developing in them a just 
sense of medicolegal valuation. Professor Mirto will estab¬ 
lish also a dispensary for the treatment of persons suffering 
from accidents 


Modification of the Law Pertaining to Vivisection 
Tlie senate of the kingdom approved recently a modification 
of the law pertaining to the protection of animals used for 
vivisection Scientific experiments consisting of operations 
on living animals, including mammals and birds, are per 
mitted solely in scientific institutes, according to the instruc 
tions and on the responsibility of the respective directors. 
If the animals to be used are dogs, they may not be kept m 
the vicinity of the hospitals, lest the tranquillity of the 
patients be disturbed The use for further experiments ot 
animals previously subjected to operative interventions i> 
prohibited, unless that is absolutely necessary for scientific 
reasons Any violation of the foregoing regulations shall b< 
subject to a fine 

Appointment of Professor Frugom 
The Faculty of Medicine of the University of Padua lias 
called Prof Cesare Frugom, director of the Institute of 
Medical Pathology at the University of Florence, to the chair 
of clinical medicine, to succeed Professor Lucatello Tim 
young scientist, a native of Brescia, after graduating in 190’ 
became a pupil of Aiuto del Grocco, and, except for a briei 
period spent in Pavia with Camillo Golgi, he has always been 
associated with the Florentine school He is the author oi 
many scientific works, which contain important contributions 
on arteriosclerosis, Erb^s disease, oral auscultation an 
sodoku (of which he described the first case m Europe) 
His protracted researches on bronchial asthma have deielopo 
new conceptions in regard to that disease 


The Child Problem 

fussolmi. the head of the government, who is 
r greater attention to child welfare, has recently a re 
ircular letter to the prefects of the realm, ui J 
ihasizes his previous regulations concerning 
minations for positions under the Ufficiale 
mill and the “privileged consideration , jj, 

sicians who seek service on board merchant \e 
ulations provide that the competitive exaraina 
particular attention to njlmg ft"’ 

es of childhood, milk and infant |.gi 3 „w P 

tis, children’s hospitals, and special legis 
protection and welfare of mothers an 
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Mirch 4, 19-7 

Vaccination, 

During the jear 1926, there were se\c!Uj one pinsiciaiib 
m the Canton tie \ami appointed as piiiiltc lacciintors 
The=e phjsicians made 3 906 eaccuiatioiis, with 3,834 poMtne 
resulb, twenti-nme negatue re^nltb and Iort> three unknown 
results The proportion ot successiul results is therelore 
9925 per cent H to these ligiires are added those ot the 
unnersiti pol)chnie ot Lausanne (316 laccnntioiis with 315 
positue results), there is a total ot 4,222 eacciiiatioiis gumg 
4,149 positne results and fort>-tour unknown results, which 
gues a general aierage ot 99 33 per cent positue results 
one 01 the largest ever recorded The eacciiie Used was made 
b\ the Swiss \accuie institute at Lausanne 

Results of Treatment with "Sanocrysm” 

From a studj of the treatment ot tuberculosis with Sano- 
crvsin,' Drs R Burnand and M Gilbert of Le>sin ha%e 
reached proiisionalK the tollowing conclusions This prod¬ 
uct IS not deeoid ot some action on tuberculous pulmonary 
lesions, but the> base seen only one case out of a total of 
thirteen m which the changes in the loci were sufliCiently 
marked and durable to enable them to loresce a possible 
chance ot cure Not one ot the patients who had reCeued 
a complete senes ot injections representing 10 Gm of 
‘Sanocrysin’’ was cured—that is to say cicatrization ot the 
foci had not taken place in any of them On the other hand 
these obsereers noted a transitory improscraeiit only too otten 
followed by return ol the process, esen betore cessation of the 
injections Hence, they ha\e not the impression that Sano- 
cosin' possesses a "specific action such as is possessed by 
modem antisyphihtic medication They regard Sanocrysin” 
as producing shock or that it was an electue effect—such 
as IS the case with tuberculin—inducing a useful congestion 
in the foci It is as yet a question whether or not this insuf¬ 
ficient and imperfect therapeutic action is due to the dosage 
and manner of administration This is quite possible but so 


report ol Professor Bordas is not witliout interest Barbers, 
especially barbers tor women, base for some time resorted to 
a new process for regenerating the growth ot hair The 
method of these ultramodern Figaros consists in giving new 
vigor to the capillary sap by means ot douches ot ultrasloltt 
rays applied directly to the scalp The apparatus consists 
Ol a hollow glass tube ending in one or several mmule open¬ 
ings \ vaefium IS made in the tube, and the current on 
passing tliroiigli a small induction coil lights the glass 
acci*'Soriis During the ojitralioii, the artist affects to apply 
the tube with great precaution over the roots of the hair, 
and the subject who teels a little prickling troin the electrical 
discharge, does not doubt the efiicacious effects of the douche 
It is hardly necessary to say that, m these circumstances, 
ultraviolet rays are not produced \11 this is simply a 
quaekish jest which is paid lor according to the “clients 
head In beauty institutes the application ot ‘blue rays — 
such is their name—reiiuirts a minute preparation because 
the fmancnl result ol the operation depends on the iiiiSt. tn 
it.'ii, in these institutes baths oi blue rays should cause 
wriiiivles to disapjiear as well as thickness ol the nose, hollow 
cheeks double cliin prominent ears and many other unsightly 
characteristics The instruments employed are similar to 
those Used by any hair dresser Ordinary electric lamps (200 
candle power) with a special blue glass are used, or the 
Cooper-Tlevsitt LVM or quartz lamp with automatic lighting 
When the operation is to be undertaken, the client is brought 
into a private room where the imposing mass ol an alummiim 
reflector invariably produces no little emotion in patients 
with double chin in search ot rehet Protessor Bordas shows 
up the resulting accidents accidents observed as well by 
Professor Pecli ot Montpellier Therefore the superior 
council ot public hygiene oi France consulted by the min¬ 
ister Ol works and hygiene, declared as follows That given 
the senous accidents which may result irom the use ot ultra¬ 
violet irradiations handled by incompetent persons it is 
necessary, m ilie interest ol public health to confine the use 
ot these procedures to hospital services and to authorize their 
application only by specialist physicians ’ 


far It is not proved They are, however of the opinion that 
before placing this so-called specific on the list of the innum¬ 
erable antituberculous medicaments that have been forever 
given up, it may still be experimented with by varying the 
technic of its use The eSects they have obtained they believe 
merit further experiment 

In the discussion. Dr J Monn of Leysin said that num¬ 
erous observers especially Knud Faber and Leon Bernard, 
bad insisted on the effacing of radiologic signs of tubercu¬ 
losis noted after treatment vv ith this product, quite similar to 
that observed after long treatment in sanatoriums However, 
It was common at Leysm for marked retrogressions of senous 
tuberculous processes to take place in from four to three 
months, or even m six weeks, without a single dose of "San- 
ocrysin having been given Therefore it is essential, before 
accepting a relation of cause and effect m the use of any 
remedy, to recall with what great rapidity radiologic changes 
may ensue, resulting m disappearance of the morbid image 
onn stated that m three out of five patients that he had 
Sanocrysin ’ death ensued, and he pointed out 
at IS results tallied with those of Besanijon, Braun and 
aou ay, who out of a total of fourteen cases treated had five 
aggravations, seven deaths and perhaps, two ameliorations 
zernv, who treated twelve cases with ‘Sanocrysin had 
deaths 


Charlatans’ Misuse of TJltraviolet Rays 

tan^* have been much misused by char 

now superior council of public hygiene ot France f 
n obliged to look into this matter, and the reci 


International Congress of Military Medicine and Phannacy 
The Swiss Federal Council has decided to be represented 
at the Fourth International Congress ot Military Medicine 
and Pharmacy which is to be held at Warsaw from May 31 
to June 4 The members of the delegation will be made 
known later 


Society Meetings 

The Swiss Dermatovenerologic Society will hold its 
eleventh congress at Lausanne May 28 and 29, while the 
Swiss Pediatric Society meets at Fribourg at the beginning 
of June 


wicciiiie iiic vjcncva zvniicancer Center, 
Prof Charles Julhard delivered an address on The Surgery 
of Cancer Until the discoveries of Pasteur and Virchow, 
the treatment of malignant disease was guided by ignorance 
and empiricism All sorts of different diseases were con¬ 
fused with cancer and the most extravagant treatments were 
advised tor their cure, such as local applications of elixirs 
The time was when twenty green frogs were placed on a 
so-called cancerous breast in order to suck away the malig¬ 
nant principle There are still many quacks who explou 
human credulity by offering the most unheard of treatment 
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r 'Pahgnant disease In fitteen veaTs 

Tart iTlf thesne'^aT freTexc.ln ofthe d“ 
part, (2) the necessity of early operation and (3) the 
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necessity of removing, along with the neoplasm, all tlie 
lymphatic vessels and lymph nodes The question of the 
operability of cancer was fully discussed by Professor 
JuHiard Although the surgery of cancer seems to have 
reached its acme, certain details undoubtedly will yet be 
perfected Going further, the roentgen ray and radium have 
given proof of their efficaciousness and are being thoroughly 
studied by the anticancer center of Geneva 

VIENNA 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 29, 1927 

The Influenza Epidemic in Vienna 

Several weeks after all western and northern Europe had 
suffered from the influenza epidemic, it finally found its way 
to Vienna Although only 184 cases have been officially 
reported, resulting in five deaths, the more than 2,000 physi¬ 
cians of the krankenkassen are treating, on the average, ten 
influenza patients each, which would point to 20,000 patients 
among the insured members of the health insurance societies, 
and at least 30,000 patients in Vienna as a whole The 
course of the disease has thus far been very mild Coincident 
with the influenza epidemic there is a severe measles epidemic 
with ear complications 

Vocational Guidance and Its Physiology 

The eighth convention for the promotion of vocational 
guidance was held in Vienna recently Prof Dr Dung 
called attention to the failure (in Europe, at least) of 
‘Tajlorism’' and “Fordism" In order to establish the value 
of a test to determine the aptitude for a definite form of 
activity, one must endeavor to avoid self-deception and must 
not conceal the incongruities The fact must not be over¬ 
looked that there are various types of human beings some 
who can accomplish much in almost any position, some who 
never seem to be in their proper place, and some onesided 
persons whose performance is characterized by hypertrophic 
tendencies m one direction or another Owing to the present 
bad economic situation m Europe, almost no importance is 
attached to bodily condition in tlie choice of an occupation 
It IS even worse with respect to the intellectual callings 
The secondary schools do not constitute an adequate aptitude 
testing medium for university study There is as yet no 
objective aptitude test, and if there were, it would not furnish 
absolute protection against errors of diagnosis and prognosis 
Beethoven, for example, who was sprung from an otosclerotic 
family, would have been advised, because of his hereditary 
tendency to deafness, to suppress his desire to become a 
musician and to become, because of his strong phjsique, a 
locksmith or blacksmith A scientifically exact method of 
testing aptitude selects only the most fit, an empiric testing 
establishes only what persons will perform a definite piece 
of work in the shortest time Such an arrangement leads to 
highly specialized training in the performance of minute 
tasks, as only in this manner can the highest performance 
be attained, but this high intensity of production is often 
achieved at the expense of health This system has been 
worked out in the United States with the greatest detail, 
and Ford and Taylor disapprove of group labor and prefer 
“piece work,’’ in which each workman performs his own 
specially assigned task The physiology of vocational gui¬ 
dance must first establish new bases before there can be any 
question of introducing in any general way compulsory test¬ 
ing of vocational aptitude 

In the discussion that followed the address, Dr Rossen- 
stein stated that in Germany 80 per cent of the decisions of 
vocational guidance experts were proving to be correct The 
relation between aptitude and fondness for a definite form of 
v.ork is important for the reason that workmen who are 
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high quality Vocational guidance with reference to pal 
logic individuals (especially children and g.rls) aarrf.! 
cussed by Dr Lazar and Frau Dr Herz A large percent! 
of those vvho manifest immoral tendencies have some phjsical 
or mental abnormality It has been noted especially th“t 
dissatisfaction with one’s calling is liable to produce moral 
weakness It is therefore important to give such persons 
correct advice and to restore their self-confidence by the 
proper use of their capabilities 


The Supply of Medicinal Plants 
In spite of the immense development of the medicochemical 
industry, a large number of plants is still used m pharmacol¬ 
ogy The demand for these plants has, in fact, increased m 
recent years because manufacturers find it easier to derive 
certain active substances from plants than to produce them 
synthetically To mention only a few—digitalis, opium, the 
principles of rhubarb, quinine, and the principles of marsh 
mallow and aloes, are used preferably in natura As a result, 
in large sections of central Europe, and also in France, 
Italy and Russia, the planting of medicinal herbs has been 
greatly increased Through the attention given to the sub¬ 
ject by the various governments and by pharmacologic 
interests, the “Mitteleuropaische Tagung fur Arzneimittel 
versorgung” was recently organized m Vienna, and, during the 
two-day session, the various problems pertaining to the 
collection and the marketing of medicinal herbs were thor 
oughly gone over It was decided to make the work inter 
national in scope, and a central bureau will be established in 
Vienna, which will collect and furnish information in regard 
to all European stocks of medicaments of both vegetable 
and nonvegetable origin The organization will mure to 
the benefit of both producers and dealers In experiment 
stations to be erected the best methods of growing the several 
varieties of medicinal plants will be carefully studied The 
cultivation of medicinal plants (and also of tobacco) permits 
the profitable use of soil that is not suitable for gram anti 
cattle raising The Institute for Pharmacognosy of tbi 
University of Vienna has assumed the task of organizms 
the international committee, it will also work out plans for 
government support 


BERLIN 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

April 2, 1927 

Retirement of Geheimrat Kraus 
March 31, a large gathering of pupils and friends of 
Geheimrat Kraus assembled in the auditorium of the 
II Medizinische Universitatsklinik to pay him their reapects, 
in view of his retirement from active service The mumU')' 
of public instruction has established for him m an instituk 
of the Kaiser Wiihelm-Gesellschaft a laboratory in ivhicb be 
will have an opportunity of continuing his researches k 
the close of the evening, the bust of Kraus, from the chisd of 
Lederer, funds for vvhicli were supplied by Ins pupils, 
unveiled before the entrance of the clinic, opposite the tn 


)f Traube 

The Increase of Diabetes 
Before the Berliner Vereiii fur innere Medizin, 
iiaiiu, assistant of the II Aledizinische Universitatskimi ^ 
rharite, delivered recently an address in which, on ’ 
)f a vast statistical material, which 
md other European countries and also to the 
le discussed the question whether diabetes a me 
■ecent years As there is no compulsory notffica 'on ^ 
letes, only the mortality statistics lii' 

he Question An examination of the 
iverywhere, with the decline of the genera (liab'x 

las been an upward trend m tlie mortalitj 
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the ^^ar, a nil m the mortal.t> from Uiabclcs was 
gcnaallj observed m Berlin, lor cNunpk, it dropped during 
the jears from 1914 to 1920, Miice uhieh tune it li n. been 
steadd> rising There n no doubt that tiiii decline in tuor- 
tabtj \eas due to uiidernutrition, wliicli, during llie w ir, 
affected Germain to a \ere marked extent, md lutluenced 
also other countries more or less Lien the United States 
eehicli, in 1918, resorted to a slight extent to the rationing 
of foodstuffs, shows during this period a slight decline m 
the mortalitj Irom diabetes During the war the decline 
m the number ot patients with diabetes was not so marked 
m the rural districts, since there the tood shortage was not 
felt to the same extent as in the cities It is not tliercfore 
as was tormerlj assumed an overwrought condition of the 
nerves that produces diabetes but rither a luxurious vva> 

01 living Participation in athletic sports ma> be regarded 
therelore, as a means ot preventing tlie development ot 
diabetes The incidence ot diabetes is now rather higlier 
among women than among men whereas fornierlv the reverse 
was true In private practice the inllueiice ot heredity mav 
be observed in a tliird of the cases, it has been noted too 
that the disease appears not onlj m the dominant hut also tu 
the recessive tvpes ot offspring Brugscli regards diabetes 
as a factor tending toward the degeneration of the population 
and m order to combat such iiiffueiices the presence ot an 
hereditarj predisposition should be recognized as carl> as 
possible 

A Prize OBenng m the Field of Eugemca 
The Berliner Gesellscbaft liir Rassenh>gKnc has made a 
prize offering for the purpose ot awakening interest in 
eugenics The production of a film is desired vvhicli while 
excluding all lorms ot political and religious propaganda, 
shall give a clear idea of tlie most important principles ot the 
theorj 0 ! hereditarj transmission in man, cspeciallj con¬ 
cerning the dangers of degeneration and the vvajs and means 
of preserving the valuable pbjsical and mental qualities that 
are the heritage of the German people Not onlj detailed 
scenarios but also film stones and sketched tables of contents 
maj be submitted The first prize is 300 marks and the 
second prize 150 marks 

The Institute for Research on Hereditary Transmission 
The Emperor W ilham institute for anthropology, heredt- 
tarj transmission in man and eugenics which is being 
«ected in Dahlem near Berlin, b> the Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
Gesellschaft, is rapidly nearing completion Prof Eugen 
Fischer, anatomist, of Freiburg will be the director of the 
institute He will also be the head of the department of 
anthropology The department for hereditary transmission 
m man wffl be in charge of Professor Muckermann, a former 
Jesuit father The head of the department of eugenics has 
not jet been announced It is hoped that the new institute 
can e dedicated in September, in connection with the meet- 
'ng of the International Congress on Hereditj, which is to 
be held m Berlin 


Marriages 


Goubloom, Pittsburgh to iliss Ruth 
new of New York, at Berlin, Germanj April 10 

Buirbotro" k? vru" A^nllr Worthmgton 

Oi kw^YorU^FeW^y Henrietta 

both okevv^York^^l^nriq” Bowne Carpenter, 


Deaths 


Edward Emmet Montgomery * 
gjmcology at JvffcVson Medical College, died at the home 
ot hi-, diughter m Bala lit ir Philadtlphia, April 17, following 
an mlhitnzal mlection Ur Montgomery was born m Ohio 
m 1849 and graduated from Jefferson Medical College in 
1S74 Ik served as intern and liter on the staff of the Phda- 
dtlplna Gtiaral Hospital Irom 1886 to 1891 bo "as pro- 
itssor ot gjnecologj at the Medico-Chirurgical College ot 
Pliiladvliilu i and later also proiessor ot obstetrics In 182- 
hc bicmiL prolessor ot gjnecologj it Jefferson Medical Col¬ 
lege holding that position until 1921 when he became pro¬ 
fessor emeritus He was for several jears on the staff ot 
the Woisnu’s Hospital of Philadelphia and for manj vears 
president ot the staff ol St Josepll s Hospit d Ur Moiit- 
gonierj held several official positions m the Mnerican Medical 
Xssociatioii having been a member ol the House ot Dele¬ 
gates Ill 1903 ami 1915 hrst \ lee President ni 1910 chairman 
ol the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases ol Women 1891 to 
lh92 and a member of the Board ol Trustees irom 1893 to 
19tb He was a past president ol the \merican Association 
ol Obstetricians Ojnecologists and \bdomina! Surgeons ot 
the Plnladclpliia Couiitj Medical Societj and the Peimsjl- 
eama Slate Medical Association was the author ot the well 
known textbook Practical Gjnecologv and a contributor 
to the American Text Book of Gjnecologj, Keen’s Surgerj 
.and other works 


Frank Banghart Walker iB Detroit, Detroit College ot 
Medicine and Surgerj, 1892 emeritus proicssor ot surgerj 
formerly sccretarj registrar assistant demonstrator of 
anatomj, demonstrator adjunct professor and proiessor ot 
operative surgery at his alma mater, past president of the 
Detroit Surgical Societj at times on the staffs ot the 
Woman’s Shurlj St Marv’s and Providence hospitals 
Detroit, tlie Michigan State Home, Lapeer and St Joseph’s 
Retreat Dearborn, served m France as clnet surgeon ot 
Base Hospital number 36 during the World War, aged 59, 
died April 11 of coronarj thrombosis 


Jay Bergen Ogden, New Aork Medical School of Harvard 
Umversitj Boston, 1893 member of the Massachusetts Med¬ 
ical Societj formerly instructor in chemistry at his alma 
mater and Tuits College Medical School, Boston, at one 
time on the staffs ot the Boston City and Carney hospitals 
Boston and the Long Island College Hospital Brooklyn, 
aged 58, died, April 2 at his home m Forest Hills, of perni¬ 
cious anemia and valvular heart disease 


Carey Judson Vaux B Pittsburgh, University ot Pitts¬ 
burgh School of Medicine 1899, director ot public health 
of Pittsburgh established quarantine against pneumonia in 
Pittsburgh lecturer on preventive medicine at his alma 
mater past president and secretary of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society , served during the W'orld W^ar aged 51, 
died April 15 at St Francis Hospital, ot peritonitis, follow¬ 
ing a cholecystectomy 


Bradtord Kent, Boston Medical School of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Boston 1902 member ot the Massachusetts Medical 
Society instructor in pulmonary diseases and climatology at 
Tufts College iledical School past secretary of the Norfolk 
District and South District Medical societies, for many years 
on the staffs of the Boston City and Boston Consumptives 
hospitals aged 30, died, April 8, following a long illness 

David Clark Huffi^n, McKeesport, Pa , Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1866 member of the Medical Society 
of the State of Pennsylvania past president of the Alont- 
gomerj County (Ohio) Medical Society , formerly connected 
with the National Military Home, Davton Civil War 
aged 83, d.ed, Uareh 29,’a. S, QoaJ, 

Gedide Abraham Friedman * New York Unnersitv nf 

Hospital, Brooklyn, aged 37, died, April 4 Hrael-Zion 

Cotamb?akofl"e“'S yS of 

Society of X State oF New member of the Medical 
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DEATHS 


John Calhoun Beauchamp, Williamson, Ga , Southern 
Medical College, Atlanta, 1882, member of the Medical 
Association of Georgia, formerly state senator and member 
or the state legislature, for twenty years chairman of the 
school board of Pike County, aged 75, died, April 4 

Jacob F Smith ® Brazil, Ind , Central College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, 1886, past president of the 
Clay County Medical Society, formerly physician in charge 
of the Lester Smith Hospital, aged 69, died, April 9, at the 
New Highland Sanatorium, klartinsville, of arthritis 

John Wellington Marsh, Tipton, Mo, Missouri Medical 
College, St Louis, 1881, member of the Missouri State Med¬ 
ical Association, formerly county health officer, for many 
■\ears member of the school board, aged 66, died, March 29, 
as a result of cerebral hemorrhage 

Jacob Read Topping, Bridgeport, Conn , Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the University of the City of New York, 1882, mem¬ 
ber of the Connecticut State Medical Society, aged 73, 
formerly on the staff of the Bridgeport Hospital, where he 
died, March 6, of septicemia 

Albert Griffith Miller ® Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sjhania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1901, member of 
the American Roentgen Ray Society, formerly on the staff 
of the Lankenau Hospital, aged 48, died suddenly. April 13, 
at the Jefferson Hospital 

Charles Peter Krum, Lebanon, Pa , University of Penn- 
s-\l\aiiia School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1921, member of 
the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, aged 29, 
died recently, at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 
following an operation 

Frank Lucas French ® Little Rock, Ark , University of 
Arkansas Medical Department, Little Rock, 1882, emeritus 
professor of anatomy at his alma mater, on the staffs of the 
Little Rock General and St Vincent’s hospitals, aged 66, 
died, February 28 

Leigh Klumb Patton ® Santa Fe, N M , University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1913, on the staff of 
the Sunmount Sanatorium, aged 39, died, April 10, at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Albuquerque, of memngitis, probably 
tuberculous 


WiUet Stuart Brown ® New York, Medical Department of 
Columbia College, New York, 1891, member of the American 
Psychiatric Association, formerly physician in charge of the 
SanWd Hall Private Hospital, Flushing, aged 5^9, died, 
April 2 

Perley Raymond Brenton, Fort Steilacoon, Waslu, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, 1901, formerly 
health officer of Tacoma, on the staff of the Western Wash¬ 
ington Hospital, where he died, April 6, of pneumonia, 
aged 50 

William I Tyler, Niles, Mich , University of Michigan 
Homeopathic Medical School, Ann Arbor, 1889, for twenty- 
eight years a member of the board of education, aged 61, 
died, March 17, of heart disease, at San Diego, Calif 


Edwin Van Deusen Gazzam ® Clearwater, Fla , University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1892, 
member of the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
aged 61, died, March 15, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Alexander Davidson, Toronto, Ont, Canada, University of 
Toronto Faculty of Medicine, 1878, M R C S , England, 1878, 
Trinity Medical College, Toronto, 1878, on the staff of St 
John’s Hospital, aged 72, died, February 24 
Joseph Adalbert Beebe, Kansas City, Mo , College of Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons, Medical Department Kansas City Uni¬ 
versity, Kansas City, 1901, served during the World War, 
aged 49, died, March 25, of angina pectoris 
Patrick Henry Swann, Huntington, W Va , University of 
Louisville School of Medicine, 1888, member of the West 
Virginia State Medical Association, aged 68, died at Orlando, 
Fla, in March, of cerebral henlorrhage 

Anson A Cobb, Auburn, Maine, University of Vermont 
College of Medicine, Burlington, 1892, member of the Maine 
Medical Association, proprietor of a hospital bearing his 
name, aged 59, died, March 26 

Edmund C Jacobs ® Durand, Wis , Kentucky School of 
Medicine Louisville 1892, past president of the Pepni 
County Medical Society, was found dead in bed, March 16, 
ot heart disease, aged 62 -kt nr ^ i 

Albro Richard Carman ® White Plains, N Y , 
Deoartment of the University of the City of New York, 1879, 
member of the American College of Physicians, aged 80, 

died, March 31 


Jour A M A. 

Aprii, 30, 193; 

T Bernardino, Calif , MR.CS 

LRCP, England, 1895, medical director of the Ramona 

Serin Mar?h °" 54. 

Med,cal^Coll=B. and Hospnal, Ch.car„;’^i877;%at75“ 

loSr Bradley, Clarksville, Ark. (licensed, Arkansas. 

1903), m^ber of the Arkansas Medical Society, past nra 
MaJc?4*^^ Johnson County Medical Society, aged 53,Vd, 

Jes^ J Magruder ® Columbus, Ohio, Long Island Col¬ 
lege Hospital, Brooklyn, 1872, on the staff of St Anthonj’s 

diSr 

Wilham H Finley ® Xenia, Ohio, Medical College of 
Ohio, (Cincinnati, 1881, past president of the Greene County 
rhag^ 5, of cerebral Iiemor 

Cynl (Jeorge Field ® Fort Dodge, Iowa, State University 
of Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa City, 1915, on the staff of 
the Mercy Hospital, aged 37, died, March 4, of tuberculosis. 

George Meek Ingham, Milwaukee, University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago, 1904, aged 48, died, April 7, 
following an operation for carcinoma of the stomach 
McMinn M Pearson ® Bristol, Tenn , Hospital College of 
Medicine, Louisville, 1889, member of the Medical Society 
of Virginia, aged 63, died, April 9, of angina pectoris 
Phihp Wilham Bohne ® New Orleans, Medical Depart 
went of the Tulane University of Louisiana, Neiv Orleans, 
1905, aged 46, died, March 31, of Hodgkin’s disease 
Cyrus Silliman Patterson, New York, Medical Department 
of die University of the City of New York, 1898, aged 51, 
died, m March, at Woodmen, Colo, of tuberculosis 
Clayton Reeves Speer, Malta, Texas, University of Louis 
ville School of Medicine, 1910, aged 50, died, January 7, at 
a sanatorium m Kerrville, of tuberculosis 
Newton M Smith, Atkins, Iowa, Drake University College 
of Medicine, Des Momes, 1896, aged 53, died, April 4, at 1 
hospital m Cedar Rapids, of nephritis 
Robert S Brown, Minneapolis, Bennett Medical College, 
Chicago, 1895, member of the Minnesota State Medical 
Association, aged 63, died, April 4 

Charles Francis Traynor ® Biddeford, Maine, Medical 
Scliool of Maine, Portland, 1910, on the staff of the Webber 
Hospital, aged 53, died, March 15 
Philander B Taylor ® Detroit, Detroit College of Medicine 
and Surgery, 1904, served during the World War, aged 51, 
died, March 29, of heart disease 
Drury Young Stem ® Slidell, Texas, Vanderbilt University 
Medical Department, Nashville, 1889, aged 64, died recently/ 
of pneumonia and heart disease 

Henry Thompson White, Hemphill, Texas, Universit) of 
Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 1900, aged 5-, 
died, February 17, at Beaumont 
Flavius RoUo Smith ® Winfield, Kan , College of Pb>5> 
Clans and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa, 1889, aged 64, died m 
March, of cerebral hemorrhage 

Beniamm Homer Bagby, Clarksburg, Mo , University Jled 
ical College of Kansas City, 1889, aged 60, died, Feb uary 0 , 
of cerebral hemorrhage 

Pearl A Beebe ® Glenwood City, Wis , Western Resene 
University School of Medicine, Cleveland, 1898, aged . 
died, in March 

Tohn Alexander MitcheU, Drumbo, Ont, Canada, ri 
Mldmal Toronto, 1892, aged 62, died, January 

Chester E Russell, Venus Texas Texas Medical^C^ S 
and Hospital, Galveston, 1876, aged 78, died, M 
Harvey B Worley, Wellington, Texas, Kentuck-y 
of Medicine, Louisville, 1894, aged 64, died, 

Alovs Severm Heithaus ® Cleveland, St Louis U 
Setiofof Medicine. 1911, aged 36, died, February^ 

W H A Benus, Pope, Miss . Memphis Hospital M 
im, aged 75, died. Marc 4, of P- 
Harry Enton, BrooUyn Long Island Colleg 
Brooklyn, 1885, aged 71, died, March 28. 

Walter T McAmis, Roxton, 
ical College, 1903, aged 50, died, March 9 
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The Propaganda for Reform 


Is Tan DEfAsiMEST XrrEAR Rtrosn or The Jol« alb 
BaxE.AU or lsAoii<-Anos. or the Council o. 

LUEUnrXA AND or THE \ AOCIATION LaCOKATORA TOCCTHER 

« 1 T 1 , Other Ocseral Material or a a IsrORMATiAE Nature 


international health institute 

Physicians Ate Given the Opportunity of Getting 
m on the Ground Floor 

During tliL past lew months the intdtcal proiussioii lias 
been flooded with Ictturs from the somewhat iniposingb 
named International Health Institute Inc, with head¬ 
quarters at 2061 Broadway, New \ork City \ccordiiig to 
us “sales talk” the International Health Institute purposes 
to sell to the public a urinalysis and periodic physical t\ami- 
nation service supplemented with a complete course in body¬ 
building and rules ot riglit living ’ While this is the nominal 
raison diln of the concern, evidence is accumulaling to con¬ 
firm tile suspicion that the International Health Institute, 

Inc,, IS primarily a promotion scheme 
Dr John Doe receives a letter from the Inleriiation il 
Health Institute stating that it desires to establish a resi¬ 
dent physician and member of our Xdvisory and Hygiene 
Reierence Board m that communitv If Dr Doc can qualify 
as "resident consultant ’ he will he allowed by the Inter¬ 
national Health Institute to e-Namme the local subscribers to 
the institute’s service This CNaminatioii according to the 
advertising matter, will be ‘c\haustive,’ covering every 
region of the body ’ and including 

“Appearance Nutrition Physique and Temperature the Great \ ital 
Organ* including the Heart, Lungs Stomach Liver and Kidneys Spleen 
Bram and Nervous System Genito-Lniury Systeiu and Blood Xesscis 
the Glands the Pulse the Skin Ljrtnphatie System the Nose Throat 
Tonsils Teeth hlouth Gums Tongue Ears Fyes Feet Pasture Spine 
and Eiiretmuea. Blood Pressure Test and advice what to do d it has 
deviated from the normal Hemoglobin Blood Test for evidences of 
Anemia," 

For giving this thorough physical eNamiiiation the doctor 
who qualifies as ‘resident physician’ will he allowed three 
dollars' 

In many instances the names of physicians to whom the 
institute has written have been obtained irom chambers ot 
commerce of certain cities These physicians have then been 
told that they had been ‘ recommended” to the institute by 
Ae secretary of the chamber of commerce of their city 
Needless to say, the chambers of commerce have made no 
such recommendations, but have merely sent as a matter of 
routine, a list of the physicians in their localities 
Before dealing with its methods something should be said 
of the personnel The International Health Institute was 
incorporated m New York in December, 1926 The names 
of the incorporators do not matter, as apparently they were 
merely figureheads It seems that while the state of New hvoIh, 

ork requires that three adult residents of the state shall 
sign a certificate of incorporation, these persons may resign 
immediately after incorporation The attorney for the Inter¬ 
national Health Institute who drew up the papers of incor- 


brokers [ncidnitully, the liLadquartcrs of tlic International 
Health IiislitutL arc, apparently, nothing more pretentious 
than i small oflice in the suite used by the Hyde real estate 
concern J W Proctor is another man connected with the 
Ilvde company 

It is further reported that either the institute, or some of 
the men connected with it, are pushing two so called heaitii 
apphuices, OIK ot the internal bath' type, and an ek'ctrica 
appliance lor the alleged treatment of prostatic troubles 

So much for the mdividtials who arc really behind the 
Intirii itional He iltlt Institute The concern at the present 
time IS also featuring on its stationery the names of twenty- 
three physicians and one dentist, who are said to be Mem¬ 
bers of Vdvisory and Hygiene Reference Board” The list, 
as it appears is 

OoRDoe I Mr( lella I, MD I’rtsidcnt, Board of Health San 
I randro Calif 

C W t.ouoARO M D Director Public llealih and Welfare \iiiliii 
Texas 

J \\ Walktr MD Secretary Treai»urer, Slate Medical Board c( 
\rkansas Mcthcal Society 

Ik\ ( Uallxmd M D Fx Ma>or and Alderman Gadidcn, \ta 
M \ KiN-^Eti-A M D Vice l*rcMt!cnt New Britain Medical Vs* i 
ciation Conn 

J \ Si34»*iON MD \ ICC President Webb County Medical Nssocia 
tiotr Texas 

CiiAiiLFa M Bisanr M D Former Vice President and Director 
Uuinfurd National Bank Maine 

WiLMAU C lowLLt MD Secretary Dinwiddic County Medical 
•'ocicly and Pcter'.burK Medical Faculty \irKinia 
I’tfil.sE McGtiKE DMD Secretary Board of Dental Fxamincr 
\nruna 

J Severn Hibbes MD Clncf of StatT Women s llospiul, Pasadena 
Calif 

R W U»tc M D Secretarj Treasurer, Tabetic County Medical 
Society Kansas 
R S W ILLFAMS M D 
G R Combs M D 
R I MosreoMERV M D 
R B CiBso M D 
Hobfxt Msles Jaue3 M D 
Geobce W Cox M D 
Percy Lee iI\uiLTos M D 

Reluniinsj to the promoltoii ieature» The phjsician who 
having rvCLived an invitation to qualify as a resident physi¬ 
cian wrius and applies for the job gets a letter stating that 
his application has betn given due consideration, and the 
officers and directors have accepted it and selected him as a 
‘resident physician for his community The letter then 
states that the officers and directors of the institute believing 
that the physician would like to increase his income, ‘‘as well 
as enjoy ethical publicity and additional prestige” in his 
community evtend certain opportunities, to wit 

“The Officers anil Directors hoAc ilecmcd it advisable to set aside a 
block of 2 000 shares of the Capital Stock of the International Hcaiih 
Insiitute Inc for distribution among our Resident Ph>sicianj Members 
of the AUvisQr> and Iljgiene Reference Board and Staff Lecturers Of 
this amount 20 shares have been allotted jou for subscription at JIO a 
share (par value) At this time >ou can subscribe for this amount and 
no more Everjthing is explained in our little pamphlet Dividends m 


M M Wedster M D 
Rouert Starr Northrop M D 
joiiv \ Keavev M D 
bRASk. L McGillis M D 
Thomas A Hicoiss MD 
■\mEKT S HoiiEti M D 


The pamphlet, 'Dividends in Health” has for its subtitle 
‘‘A Strictly Ethical Way to Increase Your Income—Through 

- __ the Better Health NIovement ’ The opening paragraph 

s Im a individuals (possibly clerks or other emphasizes the financial posbihilities due to the awakening 

uDordinates) who signed the certificate and who resigned interest on the part of the public m periodic health eNamina- 
rt the issuance of the papers tions and states that the first source of income is the service 

Inst f individuals behind the International Health that is to be recommended by the International Health Insti- 

‘ ' tute m selling to the public a periodic physical examination 

and urinalysis for which the institute will charge «37 50 
But the pamphlet goes on to explain, the greater opportuni¬ 
ties for financial betterment will come from the actnities of 
the International Health Institute in recommending fn th,- lav 

and Drnm Bureau of America* and later, organized devices' to hf- m ri t ri certain approved exercising 

Th"“ »> 

iiai business James C Lipsey is a real estate carefully planned powerfully -wntten forceful adverOtiricr 

«„u A w Hid, .nd co„p..i,SI rruS": •.Ssi f-,“• 

each paying f37 50 for the yearly service. Each patron vviU 


George W Smith 
Charles Bermixster Mdxho 
James C Lipsey 
Gerard Warreh Proctor 

eoor'teH^rL^ Smith Ecems to be the moving spirit It 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


y'SorousIy followed up to avail themselves of the additional 
iicalth Sales Features of the Institute—wnicu means four extra 
SOURCES OF INCOME TO THIS ORGANIZATION, each highly profitable" 

Tlien follows the usual peroration common to the com- 
nierc al prospectus The physician is urged to get in on the 
ground floor, and is warned that just as soon as the allotted 
2,000 shares of stock are sold, the subscription books will 
close immediately Sign on the dotted line 1 

Summed up, then, the International Health Institute seems 
to be an organization whose moving spirit is a man that, so 
far as we have been able to discover, has made no outstand¬ 
ing success of any previous business, it is supported by three 
other men who are in the bond and real estate business 
These men, with no apparent qualifications for conducting a 
nation wide campaign of health, come to the medical profes¬ 
sion with a request for money to carry on their scheme Even 
though the International Health Institute may be conceived 
in good faith, there is nothing about it, from a commercial 
standpoint, to justify the belief that money furnished by the 
medical profession will be soundly invested From the stand¬ 
point of public policy, there is everything against it Periodic 
health examinations should be made not by “institutes” con¬ 
ducted by lajmen, but by the family physician, to whom the 
patient will be a human being and not a number 


Jour. A M 
April 30, 1927 

In the minority opinion (concurred m by Mr fiKiir, 
McReynolds, Mr Justice Butler and Mr Justice Lne) Mr 

in which the Supreme Court decided that “direct control of 
medical practice in the states is beyond the power of the 
federal government,” concludes that “Congress, therefore 
cannot directly restrict the professional judgment of the 
physician or interfere with its free exercise in the treatment 
of disease Whatever power exists in that respect belongs to 
the states exclusively” 

Mr Justice Sutherland also says* 

If Congress cannot altogether prohibit the prescription [of alcohol] for 
»cdic^ use. It caimot limit the prescnption to an inadequate quantiti, 
or, obviously, in that case, to the extent of the inadequacy, the prohilii 
ion IS as complete, and the usurpation of power as clear, as though the 
prohibition were unqualified If the power exists to limit the quantitj 
to a pint in ten days, it exists to limit the quantity to a tablespooafnl 
or a teaspoonful or a few drops during the same or any other arbitrarr 
penod of time 

I do not doubt the authority of Congress to regulate the disposal of 
intoxicating liquors for medical use so as to prevent evasions of the la* 
against traffic m such liquors for beverage purposes, but as ihe 

record now stands it cannot prohibit the legitimate prescnption of spmtu 
ous and vinous liquors for medicine as this statute [the Volstead Act] 
attempts to do 
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SHALL CONGRESS HAVE POWER OF LIFE 
AND DEATH OVER THE SICK? 


To the Editor —^Tlie Supreme Court has decided by a 
majority of 5 to 4, in the case of Lambert v Yellowlcy, that 
Congress has power to limit the amount of whisky which a 
physician may prescribe for a patient to one pint in ten days, 
irrespective of the patient’s condition or the physician’s 
opinion as to the patient’s needs 

Previously the Supreme Court had decided by unanimous 
opinion, in the case of Everard’s Breweries v Day, that 
Congress has power to declare that malt liquors are without 
therapeutic value and may not be used as remedial agents 
by physicians 

Under these decisions Congress becomes both pharmacol¬ 
ogist and physician. Congress has power to decide what is 
and what is not medicine. Congress may fix by legislative 
fiat the dosage of remedies contained in the United States 
Pharmacopeia And under these decisions. Congress may 
penalize any physician who dares to oppose his trained judg¬ 
ment to the fiat of Congress, by forbidding him to use whisky 
and nines in his practice for a year, and by fine or imprison¬ 
ment or both 

Not even the Middle Ages may boast of a greater triumph 
of legislative imperialism over the methods and achievements 
of science 

Congress included medical restrictions in the Volstead Act 
in contravention of a promise to the nation by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee that the use of alcohol as a medicine 
would not be interfered with 

In the report of this committee, dated June 11, 1917, it is 
stated that 

National law could prohibit transportation and sale 

[and] could soon put an end to the traffic in alcohol Alcohol 

would still be manufactured, distributed and sold under the restnctions 
appertaining to other poisons, and its use as a medicine and in the arts 
would not be interfered with 


Judge Knox of the District Court, before whom the case of 
Lambert v Yellowley was first argued, comments on the 
broken promise in the following terms 


I have little or no doubt that it was the irapellmg force and reasonable 
ness of the thought expressed by the foregoing quotation that brought 
about the submission of the amendment to ^e several states, and was 
responsible for its raUficaUon by forty five of them 


By the legislation now under review, the authority of Congress is &) 
exercised that the reserved power of the states to control the practice 
of medicine is directly mvaded, to the illegitimate end that the prescrip¬ 
tion and use of liquors for medical purposes is prohibited 

There are features, too, of the majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court which it is difficult to reconcile with the facts 
That Mr Justice Brandeis, in writing the opinion, is in 
error as to the attitude of the American Medical Association 
toward the medical restrictions of the Volstead Act is clearly 
pointed out by Mr Justice Sutherland as follows 


The American Medical Association, whose resolution of 1917 is referred 
to, have filed in this case a brief as amicus ciinae, challenging the coo- 
elusion which is drawn from that resolution and vigorously attacking the 
act now under review as arbitrary and unreasonable In 1924 the House 
of Delegates of the Assonation adopted a resolution expressing its iln 
approval of those portions of the act “which interfere with the proiet 
relation between the phjsician and his patient in prescnbmg alcohol 
medicinally " 


That Mr Justice Brandeis has not clearly presented the 
available data respecting the opinion of the medical profes 
Sion on the therapeutic value of alcohol appears from tlie 
comment of Mr Justice Sutherland 

It IS now said by the majority [of the court], at one point, that the 
preponderating opinion of practicing physicians is against the use of all 
three [spirituous, vmous and malt liquors] and, at another pomt, that 
only a minor fraction hold the other view I am qmte unable to asscut 
to these generalizations On the contrary, the impossibdity of dctcnma 
mg from anything now before this court, what is the preponderalins 
opinion upon this subject, is very clear 

With respect to the court’s sustaining the constitutionaliiy 
of the action of Congress in declaring malt liquors to 1« 
without therapeutic value, Mr Justice Sutherland says 

Tbe majority opimon rests chiefly upon Everard’s Breweries v Dih 
which. It 13 said, was decided by a unammous court and, if adhered W 
dispois of the present case While, of course, in the light of the preJta 
ruling, I cannot say that, if the court had entertained that view oi 
scope of Its decision at the time of its rendition it would not 
rendered, I do say it is very certain that it would not have bwn a im 
mous court. The decision rests upon the ground that Co^-^- 

upon conflicting evidence, had determmed that malt liquors 
substantial medicmal value and judiaal inquiry upon that quesUon 
therefore, foreclosed 

The fact that Congress has arrogated to itself the functioiu 
of the medical profession and the pharmacologist m ‘ 
enabling acts for the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amen 
ment and that the Supreme Court has sustained <-oDgr J 
in the usurpation of these functions holds a serious 

to the public health ,,r,rme 

No one is able to foresee to what extremes o re 
legislation Congress may be driven by uphfters, pro 
reformers, cultists and fanatics, once t ey gam 
or what drug or therapeutic procedure, profwsiona P 
or constitutional right may fall under the bau. 
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\ OLLilE SS 
IswuBEa lii 

Thb !> not the place to diseu-;^ the ihenptutic-, ot ilcohol 
It mai be stated, ho\\e\er, tint the collectite answers of 
31,113 plnsiciaiis irom all parts ot the countrs in the Reiereit- 
du’m on \!cohol, conducted b) the \niertean Medical \ssocta- 
lion, will not pt.rnnt '\utUont> Ui tlLCiarc tint \\ln^k> 
and wines and malt hnuors do not possess therapeutic talue 
But alcohol has been inerelj the occasion of the usurpation 
of these powers bj Congress \t some tuture lime Congress 
nia> decree, under the lash ot a tan itical supergoieminent^ 
that smallpox laccnie is putrid pus from diseased cows 
and forbid plnsicians to mociilate people with it Or Con¬ 
gress mas decide, at the dictation ot a laiiatical supergoseni- 
ment, that rabies exists onlj in the minds ot designing 
phisieians and iniaginalue persons—and dogs (hssophobia) 
Congress maj declare, at the dictation ot a taintical soper- 
gotermnent that the people are abusing cotTee and tea and 
must be saied from theniscKes and to that end the doctors 
tnaj not prescribe calleiiie tor theniseKcs or (irescribe it lor 
their patients in amounts exceeding those permitted in a new 
Volstead '\ct To show that these forecasts are not extrata- 
gant, it is onlj necessarj to recall that Cahiornia rescinded 
the mandatorj clauses of the law respecting vaccination 
against smallpox and that nnmcdiatclj the disease increased 
to an alarming extent, and to call attention to the fact that 
there are four bills pending in various states calculated to 
cripple public health administration bv making vaccination 
optional The American Association lor Medical Progress 
sajS in a recent circular letter Oi the bills designed to 
regulate the practice of the healing art there are about tv\ciit> 
which, if passed would place the 'opinions of untrained men 
and women on a par with the findings of impartial research ’ 
The assumption by Congress, on the pica of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment of autocratic power of life and death 
over the sick, could not be allowed to pass unchallenged 
The citizenry of the country—who, after all are the real 
iictims of such legislation—did not, and apparently do not 
let, understand the true significance of the restrictions 
imposed by Congress on the medical profession And it was 
left for the medical profession to challenge, in tlie interest 
of public health, the constitutionality of those portions of the 
prohibition acts which substitute tlie fiat of Congress for 
the judgment of the skilled physician m the treatment of 
the sicL 

The medical restrictions of the prohibition acts must be 
repealed both m the interest of public health and to vindicate 
die good name of the medical profession Not content with 
luurpmg the functions of the physician Congress has charged 
die profession with wholesale corruption Every paragraph 
in the prohibition acts relating to the prescription of alcohol 
ased on the assumption that no physician may be trusted 
not to divert alcohol from medical to beverage use The 
same attitude toward the profession is manifest in the briefs 
n government counsel in the several courts before which 
0 suit of Laiiiberl v Vellowley was heard and m the pre- 
lai mg opinion of the Supreme Court in which Mr Justice 
lirandeis remarks, ‘that among those who prescribe them 
a CO olic liquors] there are some who are disposed to give 
rescnptions where the real purpose is to divert the liquor 
[al nses’ and that “Congress has said that they 

ties° ° shall not be prescribed in larger quanti- 

risk f n *'^'-®nse this would be attended with too much 
this ° I ^ diversion of the liquor to beverage uses’ And 
thai^ estimate of District Attorney Buckner 

diver!°^^ 60000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol a year are 
erted to beverage usel 


\s has already been stated, the suit oi Lambert \ Vellozu- 
Uv was lost bttore the Supreme Court A rehearing was 
denied Rehet may no longer he Sought in the courts 
Hut the work of the medical protessioii is not done The 
attack on the insidious propaganda ot the antis’ will be 
siiccessuil only when the individual members oi the proles- 
sion awaken to a realization ot their responsibilities and 
instruct tlieir representatives in county, state and national 
organizations to keep watch tor, and to attack, every attempt, 
through tederal or state legislation, to stay the inarch ot 
medical progress, to hamper pulilic health administration and 
to ngutale the use and llte dosage ot accepted remedies 
Only then will it be possible to restore to the phvsiciaii the 
right to exercise his trained jiulgineiit in the rtliei ot suffer¬ 
ing the saving ot lite and tlie prevention ot disease 
The phvsician alone is able to foresee the evils ot restric¬ 
tive medical legislation \nd it is through him that the 
people must be liroiight to understand the true meaning ot 
statutes which letter the physician in the application ot 
approved therapeutic procethires—their menace to health and 
even to lite itselt 

Once the people realize that Congress, in the Volstead Act, 
has arrogated to itself the fniictioiis ot the physician, the 
question 

Shalt Coni/riss //u..i Potiz of Lift, and Death Over 
the Sick/ 

will be answered at the polls instead ot in the courts 
SeviuFL W Lasibeht, MD J Bestlev Squifr Af D 
James F McKfkxox, MD 
T C Chalmers, M D 
CiiARLEi L Dvxa, M D 

pREDEHle E. SONUFRX M D 


Harlow Brooks, M D 
N B Van Cttex M D 
Warren Colfman MD 
New A ork 


LEUKOPLAKIA 

To the Editor —In The Jourxal April 9, p 1142 in an 
interesting paper on oral lesions Bloodgood says that leuko¬ 
plakia or white patches m the mouth is caused by tobaceo 
and tobacco only 

In many instances, syphilis causes both leukoplakia and 
leukokeratosis in nonsmokers 

In the greater part oi Africa, in Asia and in the Far East, 
leukoplakia and leukokeratosis are caused by the habit ot 
keeping in the buccal cavity a bolus composed of betel-nut 
lime and a leaf 

Leukoplakia of the introitus vaginae is probably caused 
by irritating secretions 

Figure 5, marked geographic tongue, represents an instance 
of glossite lozangique mediane So-called geographic tongue 
IS a fugacious lesion of which the synonyms are transitory 
benign plaques ot the tongue and erythema migrans linguae 

Freb WiSF, MD, New \ork 


kinder the 


specious plea of saving the people from drunken- 


Krhanv\^^a'* allowed to suffer, and 

sionaf,.,!.'^''^’,®^^ from an occa- 


UHscrupulous doctor to thirsty throats 1 


HIGH BLOOD SUGAR WITHOUT GLYCOSURIA 
To the Editor —A correspondent (The Journal, January 8, 
p 121) inquires about the significance of high blood sugar 
without glycosuria The reply seems conservative ii not 
informative These cases are not inirequent, and they are 
more often in the older diabetic patients and the cases asso¬ 
ciated with nephritis and hypertension A recent patient ot 
mine had supposed her condition satisfactory from the fact 
hat the urine, which formerly contained sugar had been 

matm ?rh '5® so-called rheu- 

carbohydrates were reduced to 100 Gm but without effect 
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on the blood sugar or the clmical condition Insulin was 
then given up to 20 units three times a day until her blood 
sugar was driven down to 100 fasting Since then her aches 
and pams have gone and she again walks in peace I feel that 
the blood is the real index, and with two good weapons on 
hand it is best to keep the blood sugar where it belongs— 
always under 160 

Arthur H Ti-rry, Jr, New York. 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anoviuous COMMUNICSTIONS and queries on postal cards Mill not 
be noticed E\ery letter must contain the wntcr s name and address, 
but these will be omitted, ou request 


JODS. A. it V 

Apwl jo, u’; 

lodex was discussed by the ronneii m 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association t’’'* 
Journal, May 3, 1919 n 1315 At tbnt * “fc" J? 
pointed out that the preparation is praJtiLlly devoid 
10 me, that its composition was incorrectly stated that 
total iodine content is only about three fifths nf \ ^ 

of iodine claimed, and that theref^ itS use f^r se<S^l'rr“' 
effects IS unwarranted securing lodme 

Almost any intelligent physician knows that the attemot 
SOiter bi rubbing such an ointment into 
the skin over the goiter is preposterous However this u 

mentmned”^ ridiculous statements in the pamphlet 

The pamphlet is introduced with a bibliography of authori 
ties consulted in the compilation of the brochure, jet 11^01 
of the statements in the pamphlet are contradicted b\ the 
authorities referred to One is inclined to wonder how many 
physicians accept the statements made m such obviousK lal 
lacious advertising at their face value 


PREGNANCY WITH MLNI^RE SYNDROME 

To the Hdttor -What effect has pregnancy in a Meniere syndrome 
case? How long docs a Meniere patient live? I wonder whether there 
13 anj thing regarding these questions in literature. 

G J Kertesz, M D , Pine Ri\cr, Minn 

A.nsw'ER—^A s far as is known, no case of Meniere’s disease 
complicating pregnancy has been recorded, hence, it is diffi¬ 
cult to know what effect pregnancy will have on patients 
with Meniere’s disease Regarding the prognosis. Osier says 
“The outlook in Meniere’s disease is uncertain While many 
cases recover completely, in others deafness results and the 
attacks recur at shorter intervals In aggravated cases the 
patient constantly suffers from vertigo and may even be 
confined to bed’’ 


FUMES OF ALCOHOL —TREATMENT OF “BLACK EYE" 

To the Editor —1 Please let me have jour opinion as to the possi 
hility o£ injurious fumes resulting from the use of “denatured alcohol ’ 
and from “pure wood alcohol" in generating the heat for the croup kettle 
2 What IS the therapeutic and cosmetic treatment for “black eye"? I am 
particularly interested m any suggestions you have to offer for con 
cealing the ecchymosis for persons who have to be seen in public. 

Gordon F Helsley, M D , San Francisco, Calif 

Answer —1 The more efficient the combustion of. the fuel 
in “alcohol” lamps, the less the danger of deleterious effects 
While there is possibility of danger from the fumes on a 
lamp employing methyl alcohol as such or denatured, in our 
opinion it IS not great if there is sufficient ventilation and 
the patient is protected from the direct fumes The ideal 
heater, if possible, is the electric hot plate As pure wood 
alcohol contains approximately ten times as much methyl 
alcohol as does denatured alcohol, the possibility of a greater 
proportion of toxic fumes in unburned vapors arising from 
a lamp using methyl alcohol is obvious 

2 A specific treatment for “black eye” is not known Hot 
applications may hasten the absorption of the ecchymosis 
The condition can be partially concealed by ordinary cos¬ 
metics, calamine lotion, or a stain of the following compo¬ 
sition fluidextract of walnut (juglans), 1 part, 5 per cent 
solution of carmine in aromatic spirit of ammonia, 2 parts, 
and alcohol, 7 parts 


“lODEX” IN THYROID DISTURBANCES 

To the Editor —Enclosed please find marked copy of “Thyroid Dis 
turbances Their Medical Treatment ” It is very evident that the lodex 
Company wishes to sell the product at the expense of activating adenoma 
tous cases at least Do you not think it justifiable officially to call this 
action by its full name? Further, have not the authors quoted m 
“Bibliography" a cause for action’ 

S D Van Meter, M D , Denver 

Answer —The pamphlet enclosed by Dr Van Meter is 
published by the Pharraacal Advance Press, the house organ 
of Menley and James, Ltd, the firm that sells lodex It is 
devoted to promoting the use of lodex ointment in the treat¬ 
ment of systemic goiter by rubbing ointment into the skin 
over the thyroid gland twice a day, and also recommending 
lodex ointment for a number of other pathologic conditions 
It concludes with a number of testimonials 


MANGANESE BUTYRATE IN FURUNCULOSIS — SODILM 
CITRATE AND BLOOD COAGULATION 
—URISEPTIN 


To the Editor t Manganese butjTate is being used by some as a 
treatment for furunculosis The drug is given intramuscularly Is th rc 
any known basis for such use? 2 Intramuscular injections of sodi la 
citrate have been given to patients with a prolonged coagulation tine, 
with the claim that a prompt and striking drop in the time occurs Tlij 
sounds paradoxical to me. Will you comment on it? 3 WTiat is u i 
septin, being used in preference to urotropin by some’ Is the basis of 
Its action different from that of urotropin’ Please omit name 


M D, Chicago 

Answer—1 In Queries and Minor Notes (The Journu. 
Nov 27, 1926, p 1849), it was pointed out that there does not 
appear to be any good eiidence m favor of the use of 
manganese butjrate in furunculosis 

2 “A Manual of Pharmacology” by Torald Sollmann (ed 3, 
p 943) states that the intravenous injection of sodium 
citrate in hemophilia "produces an immediate and marked 
shortening of the coagulation time This is followed in one 
to two days by return to the original, or even by a slower 
coagulation Intramuscular injection has no effect (Otten 
berg, 1916) ” 

3 In 1908, The Journal (August 29, p 773) published the 
report of an examination of unseptm made m the A M A 
Chemical Laboratory The report brought out that while 
unseptm was claimed to contain formaldehyde combined with 
lithium in the presence of a concentrated extract of corn silk 
and couch grass, the examination showed that unseptm was 
marketed under a deliberatelj false claim, in that it did not 
contain the lithium formaldehyde compound, but instead con 
tamed hexamethylenamme (methenamine) as its chief con 
stituent, and also lithium benzoate This report is reprinted 
in the Propaganda for Reform in Proprietary Medicine, 
volume 1 


SILVER NITRATE IN GASTRIC ULCER 

To the Editor —What is the present status of treatment of gastnc id t 
with sdver nitrate? What is the proper dosage and method if 
administration? g Macon, MD, Washington, D C. 


Answer —Silver nitrate is not in vogue as much at present 
s it once was and as it probably should be It has two 
ffects m gastnc ulcer first, a possibly direct healing action 
.n the ulcer as obtained from the application of astrmgen 
3 ulcers elsewhere, and, second, a lessening of the 
lyperesthesia, which complicates the ulcer and is ''^51’°!’'’’ , 
or most of the symptoms as well as interfering with 
lealing of the ulcer An additional protective action 
een suggested, that of stimulating the secretion ot gO’ 
aucus, which has been proved to occur m dogs after apt 
ation of 10 per cent silver nitrate solution 
The following technic is recommended The stomac i 
5 passed, preferably m the morning before 
he stomach is emptied of its contents Then, after a^ 
rehminary washing with a weak ^ water) 

poonful of sodium bicarbonate to 1 liter of iniro 

bout 300 cc of 1 5,000 solution of s'lvcr nitrate is 
uced into the stomach evacuated af‘or from a 
3 one minute, and followed b> washing . i" 

olution, which is less likelj to irritate the 
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sodium cliloruii. solution umhIIs rccoiiitiKiiikd lor flu. 
^\hi5 tr(.atmi.nt u r<.\w.'ilod dail>, 

fion being gnduall) lucnased to 1 l.OOO Wlieii iini>ro\i.- 
uilnt has become esnbh.hcd, the treatments are gneu on 
alternate dajs and tiualh once a week the svmiHoins of the 
patient being the be t ^lude (or regu iting the (requeno and 
duration ot the treatment Tor stubborn or recurrent cases 
when the appearauee ot arg>rn is (eared, zinc sulphate in 
the same strength, may be substituted (or liie sihcr nitrate 
Ulic'n the stomach tube cannot be passed tlic silver 'tHrUe 
maj he given bv mouth in tabkspoonful doses ot a 1 sOO 
solution three times daily heiore meals This treatiueni 
cannot, however, be continued (or a verj long time because 
os danger ot arg>ria, vvhicli is less with lav ige, as the 
excess ot silver is pronipilj removed 




AXriDOTE FOR MERCURIC CHLORIDE — CO\L OIU 
POIbOMNG 

To tkj: Editor —1 Wtat phosihttc *» utci as an antidatc tor mercuric 
chlQndc> In The Jot a au tcUnurj Jtj \ukc bdJ m an article on 
tiiat subject and U speaVs of the pbo^phiic antidote Did Bernard Bantus 
•'PeaV of It m his articles m The Joerval last )car if o what one? 
2 I lost a ca^ of coal-oil poisoning. Is there an> antidote for that* Can 
sou give me light on the subject? i ha\c nut been able to bnd anjiljinK 
oa the treatnent for coal-oU poifcomng I have had three Oicv and lost 


two Tlcatc omit name 


il D Missouri. 


Answer. —1 The c'cpenmcnts relerred to were published m 
Journal of Laboralory and Clinical l/it/iriiii Oct. 14 1916 
The antidote consists of sodium phosphite, 1 Gm and sodium 
acetate, 066 Gin. li this is not available the tollowing solu¬ 
tion maj be used sodium hi popliosphitt 1 Gm solution of 
hidrogen peroxide, 2.S cc , water 10 cc Ten limes as much 
phosphite or hipophosplutc as poison is given it the amount 
of poison IS known One of the most recent periodical refer¬ 
ences to the treatment of mercuric chloride poisoning mchul 
ing the use of sodium hipophosplutc, is the tollowing "Eggs 
and ililk as Antidotes Against ifcrcurtc Cliloride ” / im 
Pharm A , March, 1927, p. 198 

2. Uniortunateli, there is no known antidote against coal- 
oil poisoning The promptest possible evacuation and ener¬ 
getic 3>mptonutic treatment are therefore all the more 
required. 

BOOKS OV THE C\RE OF TUE HVBY 

To the Editor —Please give roe i list of boots and publicatiom wriuen 
^ Pcdutnctrois for the use of the mother The t)pc of book I mean is 
Kcrlcrs Short TalVa with Eouug mothers and Holts Care and Fecit 
lOS of Infants. Please delete name. -n n , 

51 D Pennsj Uwnia 

Axswek. —^The list that follows represents only a portion 
° nr books that are available This is one field of 
education, above all others in which some 
standardization is needed, and m which mucli money could 
Sc saved bj agreement on what constitutes proper material 

^ EedemI Aid for the Protection of Sdaternity and Infancy, 
os clmdren s Bureau Supt of Documents 1922 5 cents 

Child Hjroenc Association Care of the Baby U S Public 
Health Supt of Documents 1917 5 cents 
Ammon Child Health Association Expectant Slothcr in the House 
0 Health 370 Sesenth Avenue New \ork 1924 10 cents 
19^ $I '' iw Your Anns Philadelphia Dorrance & Co. 

Philadelphia David McKay Si 
c T Babies Federal Publisbuig Company 1921 $3 

c T Boston Little Brown K Co 1923 $1.25 

B,,. I \ Healthy Children Boston Little Brown K Co 1923 
^0“' ‘o K«P I* "'e!I California, Stale 
^rd of Health Sacramento 1919 

eSm^'y Expecunt Motherhood New York Funk and Wagnalls 
^ Isis’* $2 Bbiladelphia W B Saunders Com 

Belle s Baby Book Mennen Company 1921 $1 50 
author 1922 Peeding of Babies m Warm Climates the 

Bdt''H ^ a '''W'iotl Brentanoi 1925 $2 

1924 30 * Health New- York Funk and Wagnalls Company 

^"l92a“b2S^ -Approaching Motherhood NewVork Paul B Hoeber 

2919 ***Hervous Child Tveir York OxSord Xjoncrsity Press 

^Irftte"^!! ilotber Roxburgh 1921 $135 

Da\is SL P How to U»c It E, Townc 1919 $2 

j^pany 1921 52 75^'^ Child Bhtladciphui, J B Lippmcott Com 

”«2‘$h2S^ Baby ed, 2 New kork ilacmillan Company 


De Xotitkinilic K I biK iw't Mother (National ffcalth Send) 
New Volk bunk and Wagiulls Caropan) , 

Dc \oi C VSnrds of W t doin for Lxixictant ifollicrs, the auiliur 

Dicklnsotf' M n Children McH and Happy LeUoy Phillips I91i 

Du'*Hm"''c C Btiugini, up the Baby, the author, \\ arsaw Ind, 

Hdtcd M tr mil Lc Cron H C For the Voung Mother Reilly (e 

Hr^'^h Manuj? fur Hcallh Visitors and Infant Welfare Workers 
New V ork William VVood A Co 1921 $3 
Feldinin W M Jewish Child BIocIl 1917 $4 . r . 

lisoher L. Hcallh Cate of the Bahy Literary Digest I’arcnli League 
Scrici S5 ernis . , , , r- , i 

Fi chcr I Healthcare of the Baby, cd 13 New Vork Funk and 

Ga^Umt^W S’l^^^Maicimry Ind Chdd Cate F J TinU 1920 4* SB 
Galland \\ U Maicnnty ami Cluid Care L h Myers A Co 

Calla’nd *W *^H Proper hccilmt of Infants F } Drake 1920 $1 50 
Grid CL hi licbc Womans Press 1920 , , , , ,,, t, 

Oriiiiili J 1* C Care of the Bab) cd 7 Philadclphta, W B 
‘^aimdcfA ConU‘atiy ^2 jO «. .« ir i u 

IlaUicU U 1‘renalal Care and the Uab> s Birth in Child llcaUh 
Library \cw \orL Robert K Haa* IJ24 J3 , . 

Hcdkcr C Well Baby Pr)mcr Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 

I9l > IS cent*. , ^ . rr . i. 

Hir«ibbcrj» L K What \ou OuRhl to Know About the Baby licalih 
Service BuMisbini, Compan> t9d6 $S „ 

Holt L K editor The Happy Bab) ^c.v ’kork Dodd Mead &, 
Co 1934 ^ . 

Jluh L. h. Care and Feeding of ChtMrci]> ciL 3, New xork 
D Apjilciort iL Co 1913 

IllinoiA Dc^T^tnlcnt of Bublic Ucallh Our Babies Springfield 1019 
InJuna Suic Board of Health Indiana Mothers Baby Boob Indian 
atoBs 1930 

Kerlc> C 0 V\bat Fvery Molbcr Should Know A\bout Her InfanU 
and \o4Jt4* Children New Verb Taut B Uoeber 1924 50 cents 
Krrf L. Baby Its Care and Development Burt 1921 $1 25 
Keyes H J Vncndly Bab> ifeCa!! a Magaiinc 1923 JO ceflts 
Kc>o H Fricndl> Mother McCalls Magazine service editor 1922 
10 Cents 

Knox J H M Talks to Mothers About Their Babies ifaryland 
btatc Dcjianracnt of UeaUli 1923 

! >man C D Care and Feeding of the Infant Robertson 1922 $l 25 
Macfaddcn B A Vh>sical Culture for Baby Macfaddcn 1924 i2 
Mjchard K Child is Born CoaraopoiKan B^k Company 1925 $2 
Marjland Bureau of Child H>8'Ctie Talks to Mothers ^bout Theur 
Babies Baltimore 1924 

Moriyan M P Outline of Course on Infant Care tor Use m Lutic 
Mothers Classes Wisconsin Board of Ucahh 1922 
Morns J and \dcras St C Mother i Bab> Boob New York 
George Sully & Co ^1 50 

Morse J L. and others Infant and Young Chdd Philadelphia W B 
Saunders Company 1923 75 

Oliphant II N Maternity and the Care of the Babe ihc author 

1922 $2 

OJ^en U S Problems of Parenthood University of Utah 3919 
} ad dock C E. Matemitas Chicago C H IJcad K Co 3920 $150 
Pease M C Fccdini^ and Caring for the Bab> Sears 50 cents 
Porter C huturc Cmica and His Mother Boston Houghton ifiiBiu 
Company 1919 $l 50 

Rarosc) \\ R Inianc> and Childhood New \ orb E, P Dutton iSL 
Co I9J8 $3 25 

Read M L- The Motbcrcraft Manual Boston Little Brown Co 

1923 

Richardson A E. and Rich J P Food for Infanta and Growing 
Children University of Texas 1938 
Richardson F H Simplifying Motherhood New York G P 
Putnam s Sons 1925 $1 75 

Sadler L C How to Feed the Baby Chicago A C McOurg «S. Co 
3925 $2 

Sauer L W Nursery Guide for Mothers and Childrens Nurses 
St Louis C V Mo 50> Company 1923 $1 7a 
Sauer L W Nursery Guide for Mothers and Nurses ed 2 St 
Louis C V Mosb> Company 1926 $2 
Scharlicb M A D Welfare of the Expectant Mother New York 
Funk and Wagnalls Companj 1920 aQ 
Sebfoeder L C Babies Their Fcedmc: and Care, in Child Heailh 
Library volume 2 New York Robert K Haas 1924 $3 
Scurficld H Iniant and Young Child Welfare New York Funk and 
Wagnalls Compan> 1920 50 

Prospective Mother New York B Ypplcton 5k Co 

Infancj to Childhood Boston Little* Brown &. 

Simtfa R M and Green K Bab> s First Two Years Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company 1924 $l 75 

G Matermw and InEant Care m a Mountain County in 
?“3*^5 Mntf Childrens Bureau Superintendent of Documents 

^92? $‘4^0^*’'“''^ 'Vork G F Futnara s 

United States Public Health Service Breast Fcedin? Her Babi 1919 

'■JaSS-'coU... SS"' “ >' ‘ '■‘■S' vS 

Dwniments^''l922 ^ Children s Bureau Superintendent of 

''Sen^BurM” 1921*“*^ ^ ® Department of Labor Chd 

amt.^‘'m4 $l'5o'°® “ ^ Nutshell, Philadelphia 
Wo ^ 2?" Feeding of Southern Babies Baird Ward 

" pISs ^25 o£ Southern Babies eiL 2 Cokesburg 

Wei! s“’'^dr™t BiSSu 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Jouji ^ II \ 
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Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


Book Notices 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

American Board for Oputhalmic ExAMiNAtrovs Wasliineton D C 
May 17 Sec, Dr William H Wilder, 122 So Michigan Blvd Chicago’ 
Regular Board, Little Rock, May 10 11 Sec, Dr J W 
Walker, Fayettei die Homcopatliic Board Little Rock, May 10 Sec 
Dr Allison A Pringle, Eureka Springs ’ 

Charles B Pmkliam, 

908 rorum Bldg, Sicrameiito 

Connecticut State Board oC Healing Arts, New Haaen, June 4 
Prerequisite to examination Sec, Dr Ldtiin C M Hall, 82 Grand 
Avenue, New Haacn 

Del^^’are Wilmington, June 21 23 State Society and Homeopathic 
Pres, Dr H W Briggs, 1026 Jackson St, Wilmington 
Georgia Atlanta and Augusta, June 8 10 Sec, Dr J W Palmer 
Alley * 

Tunc 2123 Sec. Dr E M ShanUin, 
421 btatc House, Indianapolis 

/-Director of Exams and Licensure, Mr 
H W Orefe Dcs Moines 

Kansas Topeka, June 21 Sec, Dr A S Ross, Sahetha 
„KEyucK\ Louisville. June 2123 Sec, Dr A T McCormack, 
532 W Mam Street, Louisville 

7 10 Sec, Dr Henrj M Fitzhugh, 

J2I1 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 

Mixxesotv Minneapolis, June 2123 Sec, Dr A E Comstock. 
636 Lowry Building, St Paul 

Mississippi Jackson, June 2122 Sec, Dr Felix J Underwood, 

Jackson 

Nvtionvl Board of Medical Examiners Part I, June IS 17 Appli 
cations should be made by May 15 Sec, Dr John S Rodman. 1600 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Nebraska Omaha, June 7 9 Sec, Dr Lincoln Frost, State House, 
Lincoln 

New Jersey Trenton, June 14 15 Sec, Dr Charles B Kelley, 28 
West State Street, Trenton 

Nevada Carson City, May 1 Acting Sec, Dr Edward E Hamer, 
Carson City 

North Carolina Raleigh, June 21 Sec, Dr John W MacConnell, 
Da\ idson 

Ohio Columbus, June 7 11 Sec, Dr H "M Platter, Hartman Hotel 
Bldg, Columbus 

Tennessee Memphis Nashville and Knoxville, June 17 18 Sec, 
Dr A B DeLoach, 733, Medical Arts Bldg, Memphis 
Virginia Richmond, June IS 18 Sec , Dr J W Preston, Box 444, 
Richmond 

W'toMjNC Cheyenne, June 12 Sec, Dr G M Anderson, Cheyenne 


Arizona January Examination 


Dr W O Sweek, secretary of the Arizona Board of Med¬ 
ical E\aniincrs, reports the written examination held at 
Phoenix, Jan 4-5, 1927 The examination covered 10 sub¬ 
jects and included 100 questions An average of 75 per cent 
was required to pass Of the 4 candidates examined, 3 passed 
and 1 failed Six candidates were licensed by reciprocity 
The following colleges were represented 

PASSED 

College 

Unuersity of Illinois College of Medicine 
Uniiersity of Louisville School of Medicine 
Vanderbilt University School of Atedicmc 


Year 

Grad 

(1913) 

(1925) 

(1926) 


Per 
Cent 
88 6 
92 6 
81 5 


FAILED 


College 

Unuersity of West Tennessee Coll of Med and Surg 


Year 

Grad 

(1918) 


Per 
Cent 
45 5 


LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY 

College 

St Louis University School of Medicine 
Starling Ohio Aledical College, Columbus 
University of Nashville Medical Department 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 
McGill University Faculty of Medicine 
School of Liberal Homeopathic Medicine Santa Lucia 
* Verification of graduation in process 


Year Reciprocity 
Grad ruth 
(1914) Missouri 
(1912) Ohio 

(1907) Tennessee 
(1923) Tennessee 
(1896) Illinois 
(1919)* Mexico 


Oregon 1926 Reciprocity Report 

Dr Marshall K Hall, secretary of the Oregon State Board 
of Medical Examiners, reports that 8 candidates were 
licensed by reciprocity from July, 1926, to January, 1927 
The following colleges were represented 


College LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY 

University of California Medical School 
Rush Medical College , ^ 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine 
University of Michigan Medical School 
St Louis University School of Medicine 
Washington University School of Medicine 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Trinity Medical College 


Year Reciprocity 
Grad with 
(1926) California 
(1919) Utah 

(1901) Iowa 

(1916) Michigan 
(1908) Idaho 

(1894) N Dakota 
(1924) Penna 
(1880) Washington 


HECENT ADVANCES IN 


MRCi; TPrp T1 , By c Lovatt Evans, D Sc, 

T n} ^ ^ of Physiology, University Colltgt 

London Second edition Cloth Price, $3 50 Pp 370, nith 70 illuJ 
trations Philadelphia P Blakiston’s Son iS. Company, 1926 


As indicated in the preface, this book aims "to present to 
the student who has worked through an ordinary textbook 
an account of some of the problems with which physiologists 
have been concerned during recent years," and thus serve to 
pass the student "more easily into the original literature of 
those subjects ’’ The book consists of fourteen chapters, the 
first five of winch deal with the physiology of blood morpho 
logically (blood cells) and chemically considered (carbon 
dioxide carrying power and its reaction) The short, authori¬ 
tative chapters on the capillary circulation, the physical and 
chemical aspects of muscular contraction, the mechanisms 
of postural reflexes and the functions of the labyrinth and 
the conditioned reflexes are particularly pleasing Other 
chapters deal with the output and work of the heart, the 
mechanism of tissue oxidations, and the active principles of 
the thyroid, hypophysis and pancreas The author has per 
formed an admirable task in the compilation and critical 
analysis of the chosen topics, not only for graduate students, 
but for mature physiologists and physicians as ivell A 
bibliography is appended to each chapter It is little wonder 
that a revised second edition followed so quickly after the 
first appearance of the book 


A k(ANUAL OP Materia Medica for Medical Students By E. 
Quin Thornton, M D, Assistant Professor of Alateria TIedica in tic 
Jefferson Medical College Philadelphia Second edition Cloth Pp. 38-1 
Philadelphia Lea iS. Febiger, 1927 

Medical Formulvry By E Quin Thornton, MD, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Jefferson iledical College Philadelphia. 
Twelfth edition Cloth Price, $2 SO Pp 352 Philadelphia Lea i 
Febiger, 1925 


The “Manual of Materia Medica” is divided into two gen 
eral portions The first, about sixty pages, contains essen 
tially the same material in much the same form found in 
most larger textbooks on prescription writing, the rules of 
dosage, methods of administration, general types of pharma 
ceutic preparations, prescription Latin with long lists of 
Latin words most of which are practically obsolete m modern 
prescription writing, cumbersome lists of incompatibilities, 
and thirteen pages of tables of dosage copied from the U S 
Pharmacopeia The second portion of the book is deioted to 
discussions of the drugs found m the U S Pharmacopeia, 
with their physical and chemical properties, incompatibilities, 
actions and uses, toxicology and dosage The author stales 
that he has adopted the plan of a “convenient and practical 
grouping” in arranging the text It is indeed a question how 
convenient or practical it is to find for example, hjdrasln 
on page 306 as the only substance described under hemo 
statics, while alumen is found on page 139 listed under tk 
heading of ‘ Zinc and Aluminum,” or of what advantage it u 
to find a description of sodium salicylate under antiarthritics 
on page 194, and again on page 122 under the heading oi 
“Alkalis and their Compounds,” each description supplement 
ing and overlapping the other It is also difficult to under 
stand what purpose is served by dividing all 
agents into organic and inorganic and then diudmg 
organic drugs into groups according to their uses, there ) 
severing in the mind of the student the pharmacologic sim^ 
lanty between organic and inorganic substances « 
emphasizing the pharmacologic similarity ,,,, 

drugs This has led to the difficulty mentioned before, 
hydrastis is the only substance described under henio> 
while the most important local hemostatics are not e\e 
in the index as hemostatics , , 

The author says that it is of little value for . 

to know the botanic origins or the struc j 

drugs, yet about a half oi the jj oi tht L ! 

this deadly descriptive material The other 
270 pages is devoted to subject matter which ' 3 , 3 

he has made no attempt to stress, using it 
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\c.hicl(. for 'wlnt mit,ht othi.r\\iii, pro\<. i UiiU di^courbi. 
for th.. second rear medical sUidtnt tor whom vhu bool. 
intended The tact lint no stress is laid on actions and Uses 
is little eNCUse for compilms under these licadiiit.s nian> 
disioinied, antiquated and erroneous therapeutic and pharma¬ 
cologic obsenation-^ E\ea though the idea tint the mliiral 
salicylates have an adeantage over the sMithctic product u is 
o\erthro\v about liUeeii years ago the old theory is still held 
m this book In a discussion oi the action and uses ot 
cpineplirine the lolloniiig is tound Tt is also used m 
cardiac tailure and collapse as well as heart-block or Stokes- 
\dams sjaidrome In these cases it acts h\ stimulatiug the 
\agus center and the heart muscle direct luienially 

It 15 giwn in solution to check hemorrhage in the stomach 
In the discussion of digitalis ideas such as ij'ese are 
expressed I The effect ot tincture oi disitahs differs from 
that ot the intusion because the isolated actue principles 
of digitalis are not all soluble iii water or alcohol, and the 
author makes no mention oi the tact lliat cither water 
or alcohol almost completely exhausts the actii.it> of the 
leat 2 Digitalin stimulates the heart and the \asomotor 
system ’ and the la^^us ner\es, while digitalein and digi- 
toxin hare only the lornicr two actions and digt’onin is 
considered as moditving the action oi digitalis by the tact 
that It Is capable ot depressing the heart and the sagvts 
nenes 3 Digitalis wlien taken b\ mouth continues to exert 
us influence for at least eight hours 4 Digitalis is slowly 
eliminated, hence, poisoning will arise it the drug is con¬ 
tinued unless there is an increase in the flow ot urine insuring 
us elitninatioii It would sene no purpose to multiply 
examples ot this type description On tlie wliole the \olumc 
has less the appearance of a book on materia inedica tliaii or a 
book on prescription writing to which there has been lacked 
on lor the purpose of bulk an anthology of pharmacologic 
and therapeutic nonsense 

The companion \olume by the same author the ‘Medical 
Formulary,’ is a cross between a formulary and a liandbook 
on Uierapeulics This pocket edition ot 352 pages contains 
tables of weights and measures lists ot incompatibilities, 
poisons and antidotes rules of dosage and tables of dosage 
It lists about eight hundred drugs, some are unolSciat while 
others are official in the U S Pharmacopeia or m the phar¬ 
macopeias of foreign countries These hate been shuffled into 
about 2,000 prescriptions which, it is stated in the preface. 


The Maim il of Mattri i Mtdica ’ and the ‘ Medical roniiu- 
lary' arc not the only books of this character tiiat have 
appeared in the last few years Books that represent progress 
ui materia mcdica and therapeutics as simply the addition ot 
new remedies to the store oi old ones without critical revalua¬ 
tion ot the latter do an injustice to medical progress and do not 
have a place iii modern medicine 

\ TrxiDoox or I'liMimo For I'harmaceuttcil Students and 
\m.rcn.t.cc« U> \rtliur 0»cn Ucntlcj Ph C Ducclor o{ the DeparUnent 
o{ 1 harinjcjr Lnoersity tullct.c \oltiiit.fca-n With a Scewon on Some 
lJicIc„njl Vsi'ccti of Plurnucy Uy Henry Smith Holden D i L S, 
Uircotor q{ the Sub Dciurimciit of Indusirnl Eactenoiosy Umvetwty 
Collr.c Noiunelemi Cloth Price ISs net Pp 540 with lOJ tUuv 
trjtiunt Lention iJaiiliirc Tinilall CoX 1926 

This hook Ins been divided into three parts The first, 
which deals with general principles and apparatus, consists 
ot sixteen chapters Tile plurmacciitic operations and many 
pieces oi apparatus emplovtd art described and are accom- 
panteii by illustrations The second part, on olfcial prepara¬ 
tions constitutes twenty chapters describing the preparations 
OI the British pliannacopeia, including many explanatory com¬ 
ments relative to the origin and reasons for certain directions 
ot the various articles used, which should prove valuable to 
student- particularly those preparing for pharmaceutic 
examinations The last section deals with some biologic 
aspects of pharmacy described in five chapters, namely, vac¬ 
cines and scrums, the preparation oi vaccines, sterilization, 
surgical dressings and ciuynies Appendixes are added, con¬ 
sisting ot a section on the stabilization oi drugs, a tabic of 
doses strengths and solubilities and a comprehensive index. 
The book as a whole will be ot value to students of pharmacy 
in the United Kingdom, but will be of little value to students 
m the United States as the United States Piiarmacopeia X 
IS not even mentioned 


Books Received 


Boohs received are achnoutedged in this column and such acknowledg 
ment mu.l be regarded as a sufficient retnni for the courtesy of Ihe 
sender Selections will be made for more exlcnsiie review in the interests 
of our readers and as space permits Boohs listed m this department are 
net available for lending \ny mformauon concerning them will be 
supplied on request. 


represent the collective experience of the profession.’ In 
view of the efforts of the Gsuncil on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
and teachers of medicme m general in the last ten or fifteen 
years to reduce the number of drugs and to rationalize 
the use of those remedies that are employed the publication 
ot a book, riddled with empiricisms and fallacies popular 
thirty-five years ago is a sad spectacle Only a few examples 
need be cited The extract of the preputial glands oi the 
beaver, together with iron quinme and zinc valerate are 
found in a prescription for "anemia with nervousness The 
infusion of scoparius is given for dropsy m ‘cardiac weakness 
with renal congestion.’ Cimiciiuga is employed against 
cardiac asthenia Pulmonary edema is treated by from 
0 to 20 drops o£ tincture of digitalis hypodermically For 
auncular fibrillation, from 5 to 15 drops of tincture of digi- 
lahs IS given every eight hours Ten drops of tincture of 
igitahs every eight hours is prescribed in ‘persistent hemor- 
rnage of parturient women’ One prescription for quinine 
and another for tincture of ferric chloride are given ‘to over- 
come septic infection due to absorption trom the carbuncle ' 
orphine is added to cocaine solution m a prescription for 
in ucing local anesthesia by mtradermal or subcutaneous 
injection. The author states his desire to discourage the 
use ot proprietary, secret and patented preparations’ hovv- 
ever, his prescription containing leptandra euonyraus extract 
c irata and podophyllm for biliousness with chronic or 
torpor” sounds quite as bad as anything 
‘patent medicine monger Such material 
hp.p' P'^^faced by the statement that “a critical study has 
a formula m all its parts and there has beer 

the d% to summarize the best therapeutics ol 


\ Textbook or Bactekiolocy \ Treatuse oa the Application o£ 
DactcnoIog> and Immunologj to the EtioIog> Dugnosis Specific Theravr 
and Prevention of Infectious Piscascs for StudeoU and Practmoners tt 
Medicine and Public Health Bj Hans Zinsjcr M D Professor *>f 
Bacteriology and Immunologj Harvard Lnivcrsity Mcdicai School With 
a Section on Pathogemc Protozoa. By E. E Tyzzer A il M D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Coraparauve Pathology Harvard Uniscrsitj Medical SchcktL 
Sixth edition Cloth Price ^7 aO Pp J053 with 181 iHustratioiui, 
ivcvv \orh D Appleton >&. Company 1927 

2vevv edition Uking account ot recent research on pneu¬ 
monia scarlet fever, etc. 

Dextii. ilATEUlA MediCv axd TBEEAEEurics Wilh Special Reference 
to the Rational Application of Remedial iltajures to Dental Diseascn A 
Te-etbook for Studenu and Practitioners. By Hermann Pnnr 
D D S M D Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics The 
Thomas VV Evans iluseum and Dental Institute School of Dentistry 
Tniversitj ot Pennsylvania Sixth edition Cloth Price $6 Pp 63’ 
nitii H6 lUustrationj. St Loins C V itosby Company 1926 

Guide to remedies used by dentists with special reference 
to anesthetics and physical agents 


nisioxv OP raosTiTOTiox airoxc Act the Peoeees of the VV oeed 
F»ou THE Most Rejiote Ainocirr to the Peesext Dav tx .. 
volumes. By Pant LaCroix Member of Many w r !! 

Socieues French and Foreign. Translated from the^onginal 
Samuel Putnam. Cloth. Price $36 per set Po I 74 Q 
Covici 1926 ^ Chicago Pascal 

Study With numerous arguments 
against conception that syphilis began m America ^ 

A Textbook op Exodostla Exodontia ni->i j . 

CoUege of Dentistry Cloth. Price J7 aO Pp 

tions St laiuis C V Mosby Company 1927 * ^ 

«traa.on.st 
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Jour A. M V 
■April 30, 1927 


\natomical Texts of tub Earlier Middle Aces A Study in the 
Trin^ission of Culture with a Revised Latin Text of Aintoniia Cophonis 
and Translations of Tour Texts By George W Corner, M D, Pro 
lessor of Vnatoniy in the University of Rochester Paper Pp 112 
Washington Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1927 

The beginnings of anatomy elucidated in a scholarly 
manner 

Exophthalmic Goitre By John Eason, M D , F R C P E , Physician, 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh Cloth Price, 12/6 net Pp 215, with illus 
trntions Edinburgh Oliver cS. Bojd, 1927 

Alonograph giving exhaustive study of English conceptions 
of this subject—more conservative than American practice 

Behaviorism By John B Watson, Lecturer, the New School for 
Social Research Cloth Price, $3 Pp 251 New York W W Norton 
tV Companj, Inc, 1925 

Twelve popular lectures showing how and why we do what 
we do 

D\s Prodlem der Mittelohrtuderkulose Von Dr A I Ccmach, 
Facharzt fur Hals , Nasen und Ohrenkrankhciten in Wien Paper 
Price, 9 marks Pp 22-1, with 5 illustratioiis Berlin Urban & Schwarzen 
berg, 1926 


Medicolegal 


Insured Following Directions of Own Physician 

(Ciritllo t Society Sons of Calabria, Inc (Mass ) 153 N E R jjij 


oupiciiie juuiciai 


- « - ^uuii oi luassaenusetts says that 

a translation of the defendant’s by-laws, which were printed 
in Italian, was in part as follows 


Article 70 


ine payment of sick benefit will be made, weekly if tie 
member desires it, and on the report of the society doctor and on the 
presentation of doctor s certificate 


Article 79 The sick member may be cared for by another doctor at 
his own expense, however, he may not refuse the visit of the society doctor 
tor the purpose of ascertaining the nature of his lUness In case he 
refused to permit the society doctor to visit him he wdl lose his nght 


Article 80 The sick member who is receiving aid shall not leave the 
house or the hospital without the permission of the soacty doctor, under 
penalty of suspension of the aid 


Monographic study of tuberculosis of the middle ear 

PmsiOLocisciiE Theorie der Vererduxc Von Professor Dr 
Richard Goldschmidt, 2 Dircktor des Kaiser Wilhelm Instituts fur 
Biologic in Berlin Dalilcm Paper Price 15 marks Pp 2-t7, with 
59 illustrations Berlin Julius Springer, 1927 

A materialistic basis for human reactions 


\nleituxg zur Untersuchusg der Lebensuittel Von J Grossfcid, 
Nahrungsmittelchemiker am Untersuchiingsamte in Recklinghausen Paper 
Price, 22 SO marks Pp •tQ9, with 26 illustrations Berlin Julius 
Springer, 1927 

Physiologic chemistry of nutrition 

Psychology What It Hts to Teach You About Yourself and Your 
\\ orld By Everett Dean "Martin Cloth Price, $3 Pp 302 New 
York W W Norton &. Company, Inc, 192-t 

Twenty lectures making modern psychology understandable 
to the layman 


Der Barwysche Zeigeversuch Seme physiologischen Grundlagen 
und klinische "Methodik Von Dr med Ernst Wodak Paper Price, 
3 marks Pp 79, with 26 illustrations Berlin Urban iS. Sebwarzenberg, 
1927 

Research on the Barany sign 


Sex axd the Love Life By William J Fielding Cloth Price, 
$2 50 Pp 322 New York Dodd Alead & Company, 1927 

Uninspired compilation of many current conceptions of sex- 
life, but not especially critical 


Lehhbuch der Enzyme Chemie, physikalische Cheniie und Biologic 
Von Prof Carl Oppenheimer, Dr Phil et Med in Berlin Paper Price, 
33 marks Pp 660, with 18 illustrations Leipsic Georg Thierae, 1927 

Physiologic chemistry of the ferments 


Immunity in Syphilis By Alan M Cliesney, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School Cloth Price, 52 50 Pp 85 Baltimore Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1927 

Alonograph summarizing recent research 

The Radcliffe Infirmary By Alexander George Gibson Cloth 
Price, $7 Pp 316 New York Oxford University Press, 1926 

History of a famous adjunct of Oxford University 

bYPHiLis, PALUDISME, AMIBMSE Notes de therapeutique pratique Par 
Paul Ravaut, medecin de I’hopital Saint Louis Preface du Professor 
Fernand Widal Third edition Paper Price, 22 francs Pp 284 
Pans Masson &. Cie, 1927 


Le sixifeME SENS (Sens genesique) Organes de la generation F^c 
tion sexuelle Aberrations g6nitales Curiositis relatives aux seins Par 
Docteur Cabanes Cloth Price, 12 francs Pp 259 Pans E le 
Francois, 1927 


La helioterapia artifici d en el tratamiento de la tuberculosis lanngea. 
fConumicacibn al Primer Congreso de la Asociaci6ii Hispano Americana 
de Oto rino lanngologia) Por Dr Oiler Rabasa Paper p 
Barcelona, 1926 


Transactions of the riiisTY First Annual Meeting ^ 

American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto Laryngology Qo 
Pp 369, with illustrations Chicago, 1926 

t'i.ist6rectomie subtotals oblique Par Martin Gomes, profescur 
A la faedtrde medeeinc de Porto Alegre Paper Pp 19. with 12 
illustrations Porto Alegre, 1927 


The plaintiff had an attack of arthritis m his left knee 
joint, Alarch 18, 1925, which caused him severe pain and 
incapacitated him from work up to the time of the com 
mencement of this action to recover sick benefits as a 
member of the defendant society The society’s physician 
was notified of his illness and attended him at his home 
several times up to April 2, after which date the plaintiff 
sent messages to the physician requesting him to call and 
attend him, but the physician did not call for several days, 
and the plaintiff placed himself under the care and treat 
ment of another physician, who remained on the case until 
the time of the commencement of these proceedings, his 
services being paid for by the plaintiff There was also 
evidence that while the society’s physician was in attendance 
he told the plaintiff that he must not leave his house, and 
he never received permission from that physician to leave 
It But the physician employed by the plaintiff prescribed 
electric treatment and massage and directed the plaintiff to 
come to his office for such treatment, and the plaintiff was 
carried there by automobile for such treatment 
The employment by the plaintiff at his own expense of a 
physician other than the society’s physician was expressly 
authorized by article 79 While under the care of the physi 
cian he employed he could follow that physician’s directions 
and go to his office for treatments without violating the 
provisions of article 80, which, properly construed, do not 
apply to a case m which a member employs a physician 
other than the society’s physician These provisions of the 
by-laws must be taken together and interpreted reasonably 
It must be assumed that when a member exercises his right 
under article 79 to employ another physician he is under 
the care of that physician and may follow his instructions, 
and he does not forfeit his nght to aid if, under such 
instructions, he goes to the physician’s office for treatment 
which he cannot receive m his own home Such must be 
the reasonable and just meaning of articles 79 and SO when 


onstrued together 

The plaintiff could not be deprived of the aid proiideu 
or in article 70 and other articles of the by-laws because 
le did not present a certificate issued by the society’s physi- 
lan, the latter having refused to issue one after request 

nade to him by the plaintiff When a member elects to 

lave the services of a physician other than one 
ly the society under article 79, it is plain that the 
ctually employed may furnish the society with such cer i 
ate No contention was made that the plaintiff refused 
lermit the society’s physician to visit him for the 
if ascertaining the nature of his illness, as , -q 

rticle 79 Furthermore, unless the 

7 ere limited to the payment of weekly p,a,ntiff 

lot applicable to the present case, m ‘ and 

mployed a physician other than refused to 

1 ,/ JrniAr iNsued a certificate and the latter retn^e 


lere was a finding for the j"" smfoft 

mg a report of the case to the appellate divism 

ict court IS affirmed 
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Injury to Eye from Smoke and 0 \Qrexcrtion Accidental 
(DuJ Ja ' ilJK iiiiiiinJ' ! uJ.iK C>» u.ujun tO.i ; 

’W Pa K a VJ 

Tht Supreme Court ot Oregon ui -imriuiiuj a jud„nKnt in 
la\or ot the claimant under the workmen > eompeiibattoii law, 
tliat while he was emplu\ed In i lumber conipanj he 
a^.i.te'd in iighiiu^ a loreA lire \iterward hn, e\e 

became iiitlamed and glaucoma wa'i deeeloiied in it While 
the parties agreed that the c>e trouble was caused b> the irrt- 
cation irom the lieat, smoke and o\cre\erUOU m A^htni^ the 
fire the state industrial accident commisMon rejected the 
claim tor compensation because U did not con:»uier that the 
condition ot the e\e was caused b> an accidental injure wtthiu 
the meaning ot the compens ition law Hut the court holds 
otherwise While the claimant eoluntarilv entered into tin 
work ot fighting the tire he did not intentioiiallj admit 
the poisonous gas and smoke into liis eee The lact that the 
mjur> was cau^^ed bj smoke or gas togetber with superextr- 
tion, did not change the cause ot the injure It was as much 
an accident as though a live cinder bad been recemd into 
the e\e burned resulting in the loss ot sight The means ot 
the injure was unexpected and unusual and it would see in 
that the eere unusualiiesS oi the means as well aa ot the 
result tended to ntagnite the accidental nature ot the means 
as well as the result ot the injury The cause as well as the 
effect, was an extremely rare accident Ceeiits are called 
accidents because thee are not anticipated not expected 
unusual and out of the ordinary The injury to the eye was 
not less the result of accidental means on account oi the 
claimant not being able to fux the exact time of the injury 


Conduct Rendering Father Liable for Services to Son 
(McCoixi ll ~ iananuan, (\ H ) 1 I 1 I R T!S) 

The Supreme Court of New Hcmpshire in this action 
described as one in assumpsit to recover tor medical services 
rendered by the plaintiff to the defendants minor son says 
that by the common law as adopted in that jurisdiction there 
Is no legal liability ot a parent to third parties tor neces¬ 
saries lumished a minor child in the absence of an express 
or implied contract New Hampshire statute law at the 
date of the services tor which recovery was sought provided 
only for the indemnity ot the public against the maintenance 
ot paupers and not tor the reimbursement of an individual 
who may have relieved the necessities ot the minor There 
being no such legal liability and no express agreement the 
defendants liability ti any, must rest on evidence of the con¬ 
duct of the parties from which a mutual understanding might 
be mierred 

The son was only 17 years of age and was occupying a 
room with the defendant at a boarding house During the 
temporary absence of the father the boy was taken very ill 
and on the suggestion of his landlady he was taken by the 
plaintiff to the hospital for emergency treatment and there 
remained under his care for 100 days The father on his 
return from work the night of the boy a removal to the hos¬ 
pital and thereatter on Sundays and as otten as convenient 
curing each week, visited the boy at the hospital He wanted 
to transfer the boy to a “hospital for the poor ’ but the boy 
would not consent The plaintiff continued his treatment, to 
w ich the father offered no further objection Following one 
01 his visits to the hospital, on the suggestion of the “sisters’ 
n cna^e, the defendant accompanied another son to the 
Piamtilfs office to request a change m treatment, which 
request was granted and acted on The defendant’s only 
Djections to paying the plaintiff’s bill, which was presented, 
* e treatment, was that he did not make the arrange- 
nent to have the son taken to the hospital, that the bill was 
I. h ’ I"> He testified that 

should have paid the bill The 
testified that he supposed the lather vvould pay 
Imn understanding ot the parties, their situa- 

mor’vl relationship ot the lather and son and the 

tion were'mlf"^ and natural impulses incident to that rela- 
themsd'ec ^ ™portant, not as evidence in and oi 

bu* ot ^ obligation or oi an implied contract 

01 ihe situation m the light ot which the understand 


of tilt parties must bt sought and tlicir words and conduct 

iiUtrprttcd , , 

Had the dtftiidaiU bttn present and accompanied his minor 
son to tht hospital when t!ic situation arose which ntccssi- 
tated the boys removal and tht plaintilts services and had 
he given the plaiiitifT directions as to the treatment ot the boy, 
there could be question neither as to the competence nor as 
to the persuasive character ot the evidence ot the deiendanis 
conduct to support an implied promise to pay the plaintiff 
tor such services Tlie fact ot the lathers absence when the 
einergeney requiring treatment arose was not controlling 
The delciidaiit s subsequent direction to the plaintiff to change 
Ills treatment tended to prove the dciendants acceptance oi, 
and promise to pay tor the services winch the detendant was 
under a moral oiili,,ation to supply \ jury could find that 
the (Ictejidant under such circumstances understood that a 
reasonable person in the position ot tlie plaintiff, having a like 
realization of the dciendants relationship and natural obliga¬ 
tion would be induced to continue the treatment of the son 
on the expectation tliai the defendant intended to pay theretor 
Such treatment being continuous rrora Us inception, the defen¬ 
dant s acceptance ot the plaintiffs services had the torcc ot 


a prior request 

The direct testimony ot the plaintiff that he supposed the 
lather vvould pay was competent evidence ot the plaintiff’s 
understanding That the detendant had a like understanding 
might be interred (1) trom proot ot bis attempt to secure 
the consent ot the son to be transierrcd to a hospital where 
presumably there would be no expense of treatment, notwith¬ 
standing such attempt did not come to the plaintiff’s attention, 
and (2) trom the dciendants direct testimony that, u he had 
had the money, he should have paid the plaintiffs bill when 
rendered It ihcreiore could be round that the actual under¬ 
standings ot the parties concurred m support of the inference 
to be drawn irom their overt acts that the parties mutually 
expected that the detendant vvould pav tor the plaintiffs ser- 
viees \s on the law and the evidence an implied promise 
In the defendant could be round there must be judgment tor 
the plaintiff 


Osteaithritia and Injury—Opinions of Experts 

(FttzstmnKins V Slate Induitnal Comiristion ct at (Otto.) 
250 Pac R. Ill) 


me tjupremc Lourt ot Ukiahoma says, on the reappear¬ 
ance before it ot this proceeding under the workmens com¬ 
pensation act, that m January 1926 the state industrial com¬ 
mission found that the injury sustained by the claimant, 
May 24 1924 was a strain of muscles in the lumbar regions 
of the back and that fracture or other injuries ot the vertebra 
were not sustained as a result of this accident, that in Jan¬ 
uary 1926 he was disabled from the pertormance of ordinary 
manual labor and that such disability was caused by oste- 
arthritis and that the accident and muscular strain resulting 
tberetrom did not cause, exaggerate accelerate or otherwise 
affect the ostearthntis that the disability resulting from the 
muscular strain caused by the injury did not extend beyond 
Oct 14 1924 to which date the claimant had received com¬ 
pensation wheretore it was ordered that his claim tor further 
compensation be denied and the cause dismissed. 

The theory of the employer at the last hearing was that 
the injury sustained bv the claimant consisted of a sprain ot 
the muscles of his back, and it was testified by two experts 
that muscular injuries to the back would ordinarily get well 
in the course of from four to six weeks, and on the theory 
that the injury was wholly muscular these experts gave it as 
their opinion t^t the petitioner had tully recovered from 
that injury and it was argued that the testimony of these 
rst"urhTb'Tr“® evidence, and that this court would not 
ther7? industrial commission when 

there was any evidence tending to support such finding This 

"Ot recognize un£r 
the opinion of the kperts 
nf probative force whatever The opinion 

aL physicians is competent to prove the cause Ltent 

£t th^nT ■"to'-y. and ,s frequenUy the only evidence 

Ixoert m\ the opimon of 

expert, to be competent must be based on tacts admitted or 
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established The testimony of the experts in this case was 
to the effect that if the injury affected only the muscles sur¬ 
rounding the vertebra affected by ostearthntis, then such 
injury would disappear in from six to eight weeks, but if the 
injury was such as to involve the parts of the vertebra affected 
by ostearthntis, it would be permanent There were no facts, 
proved or admitted, to warrant the assumption that the injury 
complained of did not involve the affected vertebra The 
industrial commission found that the petitioner was disabled 
as a result of the injury for nearly five months, twice as 
long as would have been expected had the injury been only 
muscular This court concludes, therefore, that there was no 
competent evidence tending to show that the disability suffered 
on May 24, 1924, had ceased on Oct 14, 1924, and the case 
IS remanded, with directions that coinpciisation be ordered for 
the claimant until such time as the employer by competent 
evidence establishes that the disability had been removed, 
not exceeding, however, the limitation fixed by statute 
According to the syllabus by the court, the court holds that 
the fact that the employee had prior to Ins injury a disease or 
bony growth, unknown to him, and such as did not impair him 
from performing labor, which disease or growth was aggra¬ 
vated by the injury, \\ould not prevent him from recovering 
compensation for the entire lime of Ins disability and until 
such time as it could be definitely determined that the dis¬ 
ability caused by the injury had ceased 


Jour A \ 
April JO, I9jj 


Society Proceedings 

COMING MEETINGS 

X“i’6 fun §' » c, 

meric^i Association of Genito Urinary Surgeons, Absecon, n’/, 
aIL ^ t,"' F Te‘er Bent Brigham Hospital. Boston sLv 

American Bronchoscopic Society, Atlantic City, Itay 21 Dr H. b’ Orton 
24 Commerce Street Newark, N J, Secretary ^ Urton, 

Association, Washington, D C May 9 11 Dr 
AnFil Street, New York, Secretary 

American ClmiatologiMl and Climral Association, White Sulphur^ Spnngj. 

C^nJr^’Mal^, Seeretar?^ ^ Street,^FraAhS 

merican Castro Enterological Association, Atlantic Citv Jlav ■> 3 
Dr John Bryant, 338 Marlborough Street Boston, Secre’taiy* ^ 
American Gynecological Swiety Hot Springs. Virginia, May 23 23 Dr 

r E Keene, iledical Arts Building, Philadelphia Secretary 
Ain^enein Heart Association, Washington, D C, May 17 Dr Harcq 
Emerson 370 Seventh Avenue, New Vork, Secretary 
AmeriMii 14iryngoIogical Association Atlantic City, May 23 25 Dr G. 

M Coates, 1721 Pme Street, Philadelphia, Secretary 
American LaryngoIogiMl, Rhtnological and Otological Society, Atlantic 
r.i„ -M,., 00 Dr R L Loughran, 33 East 63d Street, \eiv 


Denial of Physician’s Claim for Treating Employee 

(Fazor's Cate (Mass), 15s NCR 542) 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, ui affirming 
a decree which affirmed a finding of the industrial accident 
board denying a physician’s claim for medical service^ 
rendered an injured employee, says that the employee was 
injured, Dec 28, 1922 She instituted proceedings under the 
workmen’s compensation act, and on Oct 26, 1923, a lump 
sum settlement was approved by tlie board The agreement 
for settlement so made recited that the payments were 
received “in compromise settlement, including hosp tal and 
medical expenses ’’ The piiysician charged §127 for treating 
her for her injuries, his last treatment, according to his bill, 
being on April 5, 1923 He testified that he first learned of 
the settlement in September, 1924 He first requested a hear¬ 
ing before the board on the allowance of his bill in January, 
1926, and a hearing was held, March 2, 1926 The board 
decided "that under all the circumstances existing in this 
case the present petitioner’s claim should be denied ’ 

Section 13, chapter 152, general laws of Massachusetts, 
provides in part that fees of physicians for services under the 
chapter "shall be subject to the approval of the department” 
The statute further provides that 

If the insurer and any physician fail to agree as to the 

amount to be paid for such services, either party may notify the depart 
inent which may thereupon assign the case for hearing by a member 
thereof The member shall report the facts to the department for 
decision 

It IS provided by section 30 of the same chapter that 

During the first two weeks after the injury, and in unusual 

ca=e 3 , in the discretion of the department, for a longer period, the insurer 
shall furnish adequate and reasonable medical and hospital services, and 
medicines if needed Such approval shall be granted only if the 

department finds that the services were adequate and reasonable 

and the charges reasonable 

It thus appears that, before the insurer can be made respon¬ 
sible for the payment of charges for medical services, the> 
must be approved by the department There was evidence of 
services rendered by this physician and the amount of his 
bill but there was no evidence to show that the services were 
adequate and reasonable or that the charges were reasonable 
The evidence before the board presented questions of fact, 
and this court cannot say that its decision was erroneous It 
may have found that the services were not adequate and 
reasonable and that the charges were not reasonable It was 
obvious on this record that this was not an unumal case 
within the meaning of the statute. No question of law on 


this record was presented for decision It was unnecessary Virginia 

to decide whether the patient was alive when the physician ,3 Sterrett 

presented his claim 


City, May 26 28 
York, Secretary 

American Neurological Association, Atlantic City, May 24 26 Dr H t 
Riley 870 Madison A\enue, New York Secretary 
American Proctologic Society, Philadelphia, May 12 14 Dr Louis A 
Buie, Alayo Climc, Rochester, Mmn , Secretary 
American Psychiatric Association, Cincinnati, May 31 Dr E D Bom). 

4401 Market Street, Philadelphia, Secretary 
American PsychopathologicaJ Association, Cincinnati, June 3 Dr M W 
Peck, 520 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Secretary 
American Radium Society, Washington, D C, May 16 17 Dr E, C 
Ernst, 412 Humboldt Building, St Louis, Secretary 
American Society of Clinical Investigation, Atlantic City, May 1 
Dr J T Wearn Boston City Hospital, Boston, Secretary 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists, Washington, D C, May 1316 
Dr Ward T Burdick, Children s Hospital, Denver, Secretary 
American Surgical Association Richmond Va, May 1214 Dr R. B 
Greenougb 8 Marlborough Street Boston Secretary 
American Therapeutic Society, Washington, D C May 14 16 Dr W J 
Mallory, 1720 Connecticut Ave N W, Washington, D C Secretary 
Amencaii Urological Association, Baltimore, May 23 25 Dr H G Hamer, 
723 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis Secretary 
Arkansas Medical Society Little Rock May 11 13 Dr William K 
Bathurst, 810 Boyle Building Little Rock, Secretary 
Associated Anesthetists of the United States and Canada Washington, 
D C , May 16 17 Dr F H McMechan, Avon Lake, Ohio, Secretary 
Association of American Physicians Atlantic City, May 3-4 Dr F W 
Peabody, Boston City Hospital, Boston, Secretary 
Connecticut State Medical Society, Hartford, May 25 26 Dr C IV 
Comfort Jr , 27 Elm Street, New Haven, Secretary 
Georgia Medical Association of, Athens, May 1113 Dr Allen H Bunef, 
65 Forrest Avenue Atlanta, Secretary 
Hawaii Territorial Medical Association, Honolulu, May 2-4 Dr F J 
Pinkerton, 46 Young Building, Honolulu. Secretary 
Illinois State Medical Society, Moline, May 31 June 2 Dr H M Camp, 
Lahl Building, Monmouth Secretary 
Iowa State Medical Society, Council Bluffs, May 11 13 Dr T B 

Throckmorton Bankers Trust Building, Des Moines, Secretary 
ICansas Medical Society, Hutchinson, May 3 5 Dr J F Hassig, 8 (K 
Huron Building, Kansas City, Secretary 
Maine Medical Association, Portland, June 13 15 Dr B L Bryant, 

265 Hammond Street, Bangor, Secretary 
Massachusetts Medical Society Boston, June 6 8 Dr W L Burragf, 
182 Walnut Street, Brookline, Secretary 
Medical Library Association, Washington, D C May 16 17 Miss but 
Biethan General Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Secy 
Medical Women’s National Association Washington D C, Jfay D 
Dr Maud Parker Medical Dental Building, Seattle, Secreta^ 
Michigan State Medical Society, Mackinac Island, June 14 17 Dr b L 
Warnshuis, Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg, Grand Rapids, bee r 
Mississippi State Medical Association, Vicksburg, May 10 12 Dr J 
Dye, McWilliams Building Clarksdale Secretary n F 1 

Missouri State Medical Association, Sedaha May 2 5 Uc c- j 
Goodwin, 901 Missouri Building, St Louis, Secretary 
National Association for the Study of Epilepsy Cincinnati May ^ 

Dr A L. Shaw, 108B Olbiston Budding Htica, N Y, Sccrcta r 
National Tuberculosis Association, Indianapolis May 23 26 ur u 
Kober, 1819 Q Street. N W, Washington, ^ C. Secretari 
Nebraska State Medical Association, Lincoln, May 10 I- wr 

Adams, blcKinley Building, Lincoln. Secretary Dr D E- 

New Hampshire Medical Society, Portsmouth, June 22 23 Dr 

Sulhvan. 7 North State Street, Concord, Secretary n, j B 

New Jersey, Medical Society of, Atlantic City, June 9 11 Dr J ^ 
Morrison, 66 Milford Avenue, Newark, Secretary 
~w Mexico Medical Society, Carlsbad, May 9 11 Dr U M 
310 N Richardson Avenue, Roswell, Secretary 
ew York, Ldical Society of the Se ctary 

Dr D ^ Dougherty. 2 East 103d Street Neiv York, Secrcta^y^ 

South Dakota State Medical ■tssociation, 

r n Cook Langford, Secretary qulohur Spnrg^ J-*; 

L Virginia State Buddm?. Cba*. 
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Amencau Journal of Physiology, Baltimore 

-» 53/ 3-13 (Fch ) n." 

Cotnparatue Phj-s o' 3 tc N alucj of tiac CathiheJiatci, 1! S Milcbcll 

Battle Creek Mub —p 

Comnaratue Ph' oloipc \ altic5 of DuTcrent \njunis of I-iCto:,c H b 
Mitcbdl Battle Creek Midi —p 

Kcanicns or \lUlouU oi Ccanothus C E. Thxrab! cn 

and j Krautt E\aniton lU —p 543 
*ParcrcaUu Diabetes ari Drc^ttitic) J ^ta^Jfc 0 ^xlt^ and S Su^ktn 
Toronto—? a S 

*Intra\cno IS VdTisni tratioa of \tnino \i.iU tj Dct.ercbrate an I Urclba 
nir d kau J C \ub M It bvcreUanl j tine Uu ton — 1 » $3.^ 
Quart un\e S uJy of ^aU\ar> Coo Intoned Kcle>. N Klcitman an 1 
G Cn’cr Oncaso—p 571 

Co! ii'^tioa vuih UtiTercnt Proton '^upr^cments L \ Maynarti and 
R C Miller Ithaca N \ —p 65a 

CaUi cation uiib Menhaden Od an 5 Mcnl a Icn Ft b K C Miller and 
1- 4. MoNiiirl Ithaca N \ —p b 6 
Etc t of Forcing Fluids on Survival \ne*‘ Bilateral Fptncphrccioni> 

L. Corc’f Ncn\ Ha\cn Conn — » o3a 
‘SMirarcual Cortes 1 Survival Value- K L, 7N\cmer New Ua\en 
Conn.^—p 6<l 

Id II Prdongatwa of Life \ftcr Complclc Fimicpbrectom> R L. 

7t\er-er Noa Haven Conn—p 63'< 

Id. Blood Changes Following Bilateral Epinephrectotu) tn Cats. \\ \V 
Swingle* New Haven Conn —p 066 

Id IL \cid &a e LquiUbnum of Eptne hrc"fo*ni..ed Cata \\ W 
Swicgleand \ 1 Euennun New Uavi.n L >nn—p 67) 

•Phytitlogy of Ltver 11 Enect ot Epine; brine < n Blood Sugar Follow 
tng Ligation of Hepatic Xrtcry \\ S CoIlen> I) H Shelling and 
C S B>ron New Vork—p bd*? 

Inorganic Salt Mctaliohsra tn Dogs III Factors Wliich Influence 
Depoijtioa and Reiorption of Bone ^1 R Jones Saa Franci>c>—p 6 >4 
Effect ot Blood Coleuai Level on Tolerance to klagnesiuiu n>i>crcal 
cecua Induced bj larath)roid Hormone. S \ Matthews and W C 
Vusiin Chicago —^ ""OS 

Heat Production in smooth 3lo5cle* C D Snjder Baltirnorc —p 719 

ComoaraUve Values of Carbohydrates—MneheU summar- 
ues her \\ork as loUows Observ atioiia oi intestinal ilora 
sho\s that the percentage o: acidophilus ruiu, parallel to the 
amounts ot the sugar lost m tlie teces but in general the 
rate ot growth is in the re\erse ratio i e lactose as 
the sole source of carbohydrate promotes the best growth ot 
acidophilus but the poorest growth of the aaimal while 
cornstarch commonly used in eNperimental feeding promotes 
excellent growth in the rat but does not effect any change 
m the intestinal flora. High percentage acidophilus persists 
long as diarrhea accompanies the feeding of lactose, but 
intestinal stasis produced while on the same lactose diet 
allows the flora to revert to the putrefactive type By the 
nse of certain carbohydrates the intestinal flora of rats may 
be changed to an acidunc type but alter continued use ot 
tbe carbohydrate over a long period of time its effeai\eness 
seems to dimmish and the flora reverts toward the putre¬ 
factive type 

Physiologic Value of Lactoses—^^ilitcheU asserts that when 
a change ni intestinal flora is desired it may be made with¬ 
out interference in growth or well being if lactose furnishes 
not more than oO per cent of the diet or 50 per cent of the 
1 total carbohydrate 

ESect of Ceanothus Alkaloids on Blood.— It is shown by 
‘haraldscn and Krawetz that the alkaloids of Ceajwthits 
d’n^ncanus reduce the clotting bme of blood, and that this 
action may take place independent of body tissues or diges- 
>wi as well as when administered orally or subcutaneously 
P^rimental eiidence seems to indicate that tins action is 
‘'"-k'alUlo'ds*'^'^^**^'' reaction of thromboplastin by 


Pa"C''ca*ic Diaiotca mJ Pregnancy—Markowitz ainl Sos- 
kui iwlcti tint tin. cirhoiiidn'i. Inlaiicc rciinincd iinclniigi.u 
irom das to da\ diirm^ prcKiiancy in a dcpancrcatizcd dog 
treated with insulin In two dogs which were depancrealized 
during the later stai,cs of pregnancy and gncii small dose^ 
of insulin the dialietic ssinploms as judged trom the belnnor 
oi tile blood sugar the D A ratio and the respiratory quo¬ 
tient were as setere as would lie e\pected after pancreatcc- 
toini III aonpregnant animals Endeiice is therefore lacking 
lint the fetal pancreas can secrete into the maternal organ¬ 
ism a sufiieieiit amount ot insulin to olTsct the diabetic con¬ 
dition caused by pancreatectomy Tin mammary glands in 
all three animals tailed to hypertrophy properly 

Specific Dynamic Action of Proteins —The e\pcrimcnts 
made liy \ub ct a! demonstrated that the decerebrate prep¬ 
aration olTers a means tor further mveStigatioii ot the mecha¬ 
nisms invoked 111 the specific dynamic action of protein 
CalcificaUon Studies—In studies witli growing sw me, using 
the ash eontent of the lemurs as the measure oi calcification, 
Mavnard and Miller lound that belter calcification was 
rausid bv a ration containing fish meal as tlie protein sup¬ 
plement and also by a ration containing blood meal and 
casein as the supplements, than by a ration containing lin¬ 
seed oil meal as the protein supplement Ml these rations 
Were similar as regards their content ot calcium and phos¬ 
phorus wlueh Were supplied in approMmately all ratio 
ground limestone and bone meal being used to help provide 
these minerals in the Oli-ineal ration and m the casem-blood- 
meal ration Ml the rations caused rapid and nearly equal 
growth Imt the oil-meal ration was slightly surpassed by the 
other two in this respect With a fourth ration identical with 
the cascin-blood meal ration with the exception that its cal¬ 
cium content was greatly lowered and its pliosphorus content 
sligiit!) bv the omission of the mineral supplements the rate 
ot growth was nearly equal to that caused bv the same ration 
with the mineral supplements, but the ash content ot the 
femurs was about 35 per cent less, and the characteristic 
external symptoms of inadequate mineral nutrition developed 

Calcification with Menhaden Fish—Menhaden fish meal is 
obtained from the menhaden fish, Bnvoorita (iraiiitiis The 
whole fish are usually cooked to break down the moisture 
and oil cells, some menhaden oil being obtained thereby 
Further extraction of the oil is accomplished by pressing 
the residue is then dried and ground the product being known 
as fish meal Studies are reported by Miller and Maymard 
with growing rats in which the ash content of the leg bones 
was used as the measure of calcification, trotn which it is 
concluded that menhaden fish meal and menhaden oil contain 
the specific factor aiding calcification 

Forced Fluids After Bilateral Epmephrectomy —Corev 
asserts that the oral administration of large quantities ot 
fluid to bilaterally epinephrectomized cats prolongs life 
Solutions of certain substances, i e, de.xtrose or sodium 
chloride are more effective than others m maintaining the 
animal in a normal condition 


Survival Value of Suprarenal Cortex—Zwemer found that 
unilateral extirpation of the suprarenal of cats does not have 
an ill effect on the animal Cats deprived of both glands 
in two stages with an interval of from five to twenty davs 
between operations, will survive, on an average, fitly-three 
hours Animals retaining only the corte.x of one’gland with 
undisturbed blood supply survive indefinitely, showing that 
the medullary portion of the suprarenal complex is not essen 
tial for life Transplants of the suprarenal cortex prolonged 
hte m epinephrectomized cats six and a half days on an 
average, but degeneraUon of the graft eventually caused death 


istration ofN 5 per centlo7;:t:TnTl7~tro^^^^ °7g,fen“' 
sufficient quantiues, Zwemer avers, will prolong fhf hfe o"f 
epinephrectomized cats for an average of 220 boms ‘ 

Blood Changes Followmg Epmephrectomy—The sugges 
tion IS made by Swingle that death following suprarenal 
emovai may possibly be due to either of two causes hvno- 
glycemia or acid intoxication, since both phenomena^ Le 
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invariaoly associated with suprarenal insufficiency The groin a systolic tone wn? hparA , ; i 

hypoglycemia can be corrected by dextrose injection, but the ally of sufficient intensity to u l °'=<^asion 

animal eventually dies with symptoms of acid intoMcation shot” sound Inspection^ of the laJef ^ ^ 

The acidosis appears to be due to failure of the kidney to revealed well marked nennhUl fn. Ik 

eliminate acids properly, and is of the same general nature able in the carotid arteries and in the ahf’ 

a. .ba, occu„.„g as a result of car, a... „„es of chron.c card, ac ape. .mp„u/was o,“:! 

interspaces, and in some cases abrupt, causing a disbncl 

n ^ present a suggestne 

thrill difficult to time, and variously recorded by different 
observers The character of the heart sounds may best be 
described as thudding or loud The first sound at the apex 

\l/oc r\\iar% _i 


* A. * /-- W- 

as that occurring as a result of certain types of chronic 
nephritis 

Physiology of Liver—Experimental results obtained by 
Collens et al seem to indicate that the sugar concentration 
of the blood is not necessarily an index of the amount of 
gli cogen present in the tissues It seems that the first symp- 


o-j i,,v. tiaauca xi seems uiai me nrst symp- ucsenucu as muuaing or louci The first sound at the 
toms of hypoglycemia depend not so much on the blood sugar was often abrupt and somewhat roughened Systolic mur- 


concentration as on the exhaustion of tissue glycogen, and 
hence epinephrine without dextrose would be without value 
in increasing the blood sugar concentration during insnhn 
overdosage in diabetic persons with an abnormally low gly¬ 
cogen reserve 

American Journal of Psychiatry, Baltimore 

O 413 611 (Jan) 1927 

Aleiita) Pictures in Schizophrenia and Cpidennc Encephalitis S E 
Jclliffe, New York—p 413 

Affectue Experience in Early Schizophrenia H S SuIUvan, Baltimore 
—p 467 


--iilur- 

murs were very common—usually present at the cardiac apex 
and louder in the pulmonic area In 40 or 50 per cent of 
patients, a rubbing sound in the pulmonic area limited to 
systole was heard In some individuals this rub has been 
very intense, while in others it merely seemed to roughen tbe 
systolic murmur already present in this area In every case, 
after recovery from thyroidectomy and relief of toxicity, this 
condition has disappeared, while in a very few patients who 
have had subsequent relapses into hyperthyroidism, its pres 
cnee was again noted Any degree of cardiac hypertrophy 
was unusual 


Need of Analytic Psychiatry T Burrow. Baltimore—p 485 
Physical Constitution of Female Psxchiatnc Patients F I Wertheimer 
and F E Hesketh, Baltimore—p 499 
Bibliography of American Contributions to War Neuropsychiatry N 
Fenton, Columbus, Ohio, and D E Morrison, Washington D C—p 507 
Impressions of Pathology of Epilepsy from Operations W E Dandy, 
Baltimore—p 519 

Hysteria H R Syndrome of Kretschmer E E Mayer, Pittsburgh —p 523 


Amencau Journal of Surgery, New York 

3 1 100 (Jan ) 1927 

Operative Treatment of Hernia by Living Sutures B L Coley and 
E Burke, New York —p 1 
Petrous Pyramid J D Richards, New York—p II 
Electrotherapy vs Surgery in Abdominal Affections L H Levy, New 
Haven, Conn —p 23 

Fracture of Femur J If Hitzrot, New York —p 28 
Management of Hand Infections H H LeSeur, Batavia, N Y —p 38 
Nonpenetrating Wounds of zVbdomen A M Dickson, Albany, N Y 
,—p 43 

Principles of Fourth Era m Surgery R T Morris New York—p 51 
Railway Accidents Complications P E AlcSweeney, Burlington, Vt 
—p 54 

Torsion of Spermatic Cord in Infant M Thorek, Chicago —p 58 
Mastoid Suction Wiper M J Mandelbaum, New York —p 60 
Genital Support for Perineal Operations C J Dnieck, Chicago—p 62 


Annals of Clinical Medicine, Baltimore 

5 593 751 (Jan) 1927 

Significance of Basal Blood Pressure Readings F J Sladen and R L 
Johnston, Detroit —p 593 

•Experimental Nephritis F W Hartman, Detroit—p 599 
•Cardiovascular Features of Hyperthyroidism F J Smith and L T 
Colvin, Detroit—p 616 

•Toxic Goiter R D McClure and A B McGraw. Detroit—p 626 
Thyroid Aledication in Hypothyroidism A E Koehler, Detroit —p 635 
Influence of Insulin on Treatment of Surgical Complications in Diabetes 
Melhtus D P Foster and E C Davidson, Detroit p 639 
•Treatment of Bronchial Asthma F R Menagh, Detroit—p 636 
Internal Secretion of Ovary J P Pratt, Detroit—p 663 
Simplification of Obstetric Care E D Plass and R S Siddall, Detroit 


•Scleroderma with Extensive Calcification R H Durham, Detroit p 679 
Sedatives in Nervous and Mental Cases T J Heldt, Detroit 
Demonstrations and Graphic Studies G B Smdh, Detroit—p 698 
Radiation Reactions Treatment H P Doub, Detroit—p 715 
Pyelography J K Ormond, Detroit p 720 


Experimental Roentgen-Ray Nephritis — Hartman reports 
on the experimental production of nephritis in dogs by 
means of exposure to the roentgen ray emanating from a 
water-cooled tube 

Cardiovascular Symptoms of Hyperthyroidism—The objec¬ 
tive results obtained in several hundred cases are recorded 
by Smith and Colvin Tachycardia was the most striking 
phenomenon encountered The systolic blood pressure of 
patients with hyperthyroidism in both the adenomatous and 
hyperplastic types was generally slightly elevated, and the 
diastolic pressure somewhat lowered The pulse has been 
dynamic m character, as a rule, and a collapsing or Corrigan 
pulse was noted frequently Over the femoral artery in the 


Analysis of Toxic Goiter Cases—In 211 cases analy 2 ed fay 
McClure and McGraw, 55 per cent of the patients were 
severely toxic, 30 per cent have been mildly toMC and 15 per 
cent have failed to show toxic symptoms Of the 118 severely 
toxic patients, 55 per cent had parenchymatous hypertrophy 
and hyperplasia only, 26 per cent had fetal adenomas, 55 
per cent adult adenomas, 4j2 per cent mixed adenomas and 
hyperplasia, and 8 5 per cent colloid goiters, there was a 
single case of tuberculosis of the thyroid Of the sixty-two 
moderately toxic cases, 21 per cent showed parenchymatous 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia, 51 per cent were fetal ade¬ 
nomas, 5 5 per cent adult adenomas, 11 per cent mixed ade¬ 
noma and hyperplasia, 1 per cent colloid goiter, and again 
there was a single case of tuberculosis of the thyroid Of 
the thirty-one nontoxic cases, only 3 2 per cent showed hyper¬ 
trophy and hyperplasia alone, 58 per cent were fetal ade 
nomas, 16 per cent were adult adenomas, 3 2 per cent mixed 
adenoma and hyperplasia, and 195 per cent colloid goiters 
Forty-three per cent of the severely toxic, 38 per cent of the 
moderately toxic, and 20 per cent of the nontoxic goiter 
patients were either unaware of having a goiter or else did 
not give it as their chief entrance complaint 

Treatment of Bronchial Asthma—The results of treatment 
m 300 cases of bronchial asthma have been studied by 
Menagh Treatment has been largely directed toward the 
discovery of the causative foreign protein and its removal 
Surgery of the throat and nose and the use of vaccines have 
been of great value As the result of treatment, 27 7 per cent 
of these patients were improved, 127 per cent unimproved 
and 28 3 were symptom-free 

Scleroderma with Extensive Calcification — Durham s 
patient was 67 years of age The clinical history of the case 
was of thirty-seven years’ duration Death resulted from 
bronchopneumonia Very few similar cases of deranged ca! 
cium metabolism in association with scleroderma have pre¬ 
viously been reported In no other reported case was the 
degree of arteriosclerosis and vascular calcification so exten¬ 
sive The occurrence of scleroderma and calcification m t e 
same areas suggests that their occurrence was not a mere 
coincidence The serum calcium content in this case wa 
slightly below normal There was no histologic evidence 
parathyroid dysfunction 


Association of Amencan Med Colleges, Clnwgo 
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MiUon of Applicants for Admission to Schools of ilfedicme 

26 1927 B D Myers, Bloomington, Ind P ^ Fjrlier 
for Further Extension of Clinical Opportunity into Earlier 
Medical Course H Cabot, Ann Arbor, -P W’ 
hing of Medical Economics A T Lytle, ^ ,34 

,die Health Examinations J ^ Ky-P- 
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Analysis of Applicants for Admission to Medical Colleges 
-For the school year 1930-1927, \hcrs says there uas a 
total ot 20093 appltcations inatk hy about S3Q0 appltcatits 
Of those 20000 applications 0-120 were accepted Oi those 
accepted 134 were repeaters Howeter there were only D 019 
enrolments Ot the applicants accepted, 3 777 applied to_ one 
school only 795 applied to U\o schools 311 to three, laO to 
tour S6 to hvc, 70 to si\, 48 to seven 35 to eight 18 to 
nine, 16 to ten 11 to eleven 7 to twelve, 4 to tliirteeit 
3 to tourtcen 4 to fifteen 1 to sixteen and 2 to sevj.nteen 
Among those that were refused, 3 586 there were 2 479 who 
evidently applied to the school of their choice were refused 
and accepted the reiusal Five hundred and eighteen applied 
to two schools, 215 to three schools, 137 to four 87 to five 
42 to SIX, 26 to Seven 30 to eight 11 to nine 16 to ten 
10 to eleven 6 to twelve , 2 to thirteen 3 to fourteen 1 to 
filteen, 1 to seventeen 1 to nineteen, and 1 to twenty 
More Chmeal Teaching in Medical Schools—Cabot says 
vve spend most of tour years in teacliiiig scientific method 
and scientific approach in which the laboratory animal is an 
important lactor Hardly anywhere do we even attempt to 
teach methods of approach and understanding of human 
beings It IS not therefore surprising that the recent grad¬ 
uate, as exemplified hy the intern is likely to approach his 
patient as if he were simply an enlarged and unreasonable 
iaboratorv animal The tact that the patient is human that 
his relation to the phvsician will be importantly affected hy 
that physicians approach and attitude oi mind are lost sight 
of, and this importanllv impedes the ability of the recent 
graduate to get in any relation to his patients which is likely 
to lead to their understanding This Cabot thinks springs 
directly from the disproportionate teaching of laboratory 
method, and from the belief which has been voiced by eminent 
authoritv that the method of approach of the clinician to his 
patient should in no particular differ from that of the scien¬ 
tist to his laboratory animal This attitude has become a 
verv real one in the modern medical student and is impor 
tantly responsible for the fact that the communitv does not 
always find them sympathetic attendants or sound advisers 
If tve are in fact engaged in the business of preparing people 
for the practice of medicine Cabot continues they must have 
longer and more intimate contact vvith the subject of their 
study Thev must be better prepared to understand the intri¬ 
cacies of the human mind This can best be achieved by the 
extension into an earlier period of the curriculum and absorp¬ 
tion of a larger proportion of their time in actual contact 
With human beings and by methods which will lead to the 
appreciation of the fact that they are human 
Teaching Medical Economics—From experience with prac¬ 
ticing physicians m their consideration of economic problems 
Lytle believes that medical schools owe it to their students 
at least to acquaint them with an outline of medical econom¬ 
ics He outlines his course of teaching in detail 
Trainmg for Confereucea — Miner outlines an experiment 
in teaching at the University of Kentucky The course is 
entitled Conferences on Life Interests 


Woman as Medical Student.—Women compose approxi¬ 
mately 62 per cent of the graduating classes of the University 
01 Michigan Medical School Seventy-six per cent of these 
women and 40 2 per cent of the men have received then 
prcmedical education m institutions other than the University 
ot Michigan. Eighty-four and eight-tenths per cent of the 
vvomcn and 441 per cent of the men have presented bacheloi 
oogrees tor entrance Practically as many women (73 8 pei 
cen ) graduate from medicine in proportion to those entering 
me icine as male students (76 8 per cent) Curtis assert; 
at temale students m medicine do better work the first tw< 
cars tl an do men, and their work the last two years i; 
about equal to the male studenU’ work The average womai 
's numerically about 10 per cent bette 
and ‘"“"the average male student. Students, both mal 
Prenarrim? better-if they have received enough premedica 
tlou to award them a literary degree 


California and Western Medicine, San Francisco 

40 145 28S (Feb ) 1937 

Outlook for Dubctic fc. I’ Jojlin Boston—p 177 
Prcmtal Care m California A Brown San Francisco—p 133 
111 lulox> anil MovUlit) m Tunora of I’roatali. BlaiWcr and Kidney 
\ J bclioll Loa Angeles—p !85 

\otvutu 5 of 1 utirc Small lutcatiue wuh Torsion of Mesentery F C 
Kaweon Oakland Caiif—p 1S9 
Lscof Liver L. I- Mahoney Santa Monica Calif—p 193 
Tncuspiil Disease W J Kerr and I-F Morrison Sail Francisco—p 193 
liTect of CastrK Juice on Carhohjdratc Deconiiwvitioii by \ east K. G 
Brainlatup Stanford Lnivcrsity Calif —p 196 
Ili.muth Trcalmeiit ot S}i>hdis I C Sutton ttolljwood Calif—p 197 
DiaKiiosts ol Suprarenal Tumors T E Gibson San I rancisco p 201 
New I amd) Group of Hereditary and Sjaslic Alaxia Duration m Call 
fornix If C Nalfziger and H C Shepardson San Francisco—p 207 
Clinical Thermometer Tip in Bronchus \\ B Smith San Francisco — 
p 307 

Swallauin,, Full Sized Toothbrush C \ Johnson Los \ngclc5 —p 310 
\h orption of Subculaneoiis Fat Deposits at Site of Kejicated Insulin 
Injections K \ Davi'on San Francisco —p 310 
Fatly \trophy from Injections of Insulin S II Mcnizer and E S 
duBraj Sjn Francisco—p 213 

Prenatal Cate tn Cahfotiua —-As a result of prenatal care 
given in Cnhiorma Brown cites these figures The matennl 
mortahtv rate per thousand live births in 1920 in California 
was 7 1 and per thousand total births including stillbirths, 
was 6 8 In 1924 there were 5 2 per thousand hvc births 
and 5 1 per thousand total births including stillbirths Thia 
means, as there were 86 900 births in 1924, a saving of 185 
mothers 

Volvulus of Small Intestine with Torsion of Mesentery — 
In tlte case cited by Lawson the small intestme was involved 
in a massive volvulus with torsion of the inesenteo, coun¬ 
terclockwise for two complete turns, or 720 degrees The 
intestme involved included all that from IJ/ inches below 
the duodcnal-jejunal juncture to within 2 inches of tlie 
ileocecal valve The dorsal attachment of the mesentery to 
tlic small intestine was only 1 inch tn length just enough 
to contain the superior mesenteric vessels The small intes¬ 
tine was dilated and brownish purple with evidence oi begin¬ 
ning gangrene The mesenteric and colic veins were markedly 
dilated The large intestine at the splenic flexure was lound 
doubled up on itselt and bound down with adhesions The 
descending colon was collapsed and descended trom the 
splenic flexure for about 8 inches, when it became bound with 
adhesions and curved upward and medially lor 5 inches 
and then descended just to the left of the vertebra! column 
to the rectum 

Tricuspid Disease—During a ten year period Kerr and 
Morrison have diagnosed ninety-five cases oi tricuspid 
insufficiency during life In twelve cases out oi twenty-five 
coming to postmortem examination the tricuspid valve was 
found to be the seat of endocarditis, but m only three of 
these twelve cases was the condition recognized during life 
In other cases in which tricuspid endocarditis has been sus¬ 
pected there has not been an opportunity to examine the 
heart after death 


Efiect of Gastric Juice on Carbohydrate Decomposition by 
Yeast—The effect of gastric juice on the alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion of dextrose by yeast in vitro has been determined bv 
Bramkarap There is a direct relation between the acidity 
of the juice and the inhibition of the fermentation At a con¬ 
centration of hydrochloric acid of 012 per cent, the action 
of the yeast is very slight At the usual acidity in vivo there 
may safely be said not to be an appreciable carbohydrate 
decomposition The factor almost wholly concerned with 
the inhibition is the free hydrochloric acid of the nastne 

JUtCe 

Bismuth Treatment of Syphilis-In Sutton s opinion the 
mam field of bismuth treatment is in those patients who 
carmot have arsenic because of an allergic type orr«pon e 
to It Bismuth cannot be said to have dethroned arsemras 
a remedy for syphilis, but it is a good substitute Ti 
undoubtedly is a powerful resistance builder 

Suprarenal Tumors—Of nine cases of so-called suorarenal 

proverto bi 

primary The remaining five were probably secondary 
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Digitalis and Diuretics in Heart Failure-The adm.nistr, 
ion of digitalis in suitable large doses under properh 1 
trolled conditions to patients uitb advanced congestive 
heart failure, regular rhjtlim andconsiaerahle.^ema anDcar 
to cause improvement consistently in only one gr^up-the 
group designated by Marvin “arteriosclerotic heart disuse ’ 
but frequently referred to as “chronic mjocarditis” or ‘mvo 
cardial insufficiency ” The drug has been found occasionallv 
beneficia in patients with syphilitic heart disease, but almost 
devoid of effect in rheumatic heart disease 


Hereditary Ataxia—Naffziger and Shepardson report on 
eighteen cases of ataxia occurring m four generations One 
case IS reported in detail The patient’s grandfather was 
ataxic, several sisters were ataxic and some of tluir chil- 
dren were ataxic The patient’s mother had the disease 
ohe had fourteen children, of whom the patient wa,^ one 
Two died in infancy 

Effect of Insulin Injection on Subcutaneous Fat—Davison 
reports a case of diabetes in which the injection of insulin 
was followed by loss of subcutaneous fat at the site of injec¬ 
tion In from twentj-four to thirty hours following the injec¬ 
tion, there appeared at the site a circular indurated area 

surrounded by an area of erythema which graduairmcrca e" ffiVeres^^^v; befn n^^cT whh'reeard'TIh 
in size to a diameter of from 10 to 12 cm over a period of diure le dryi A f 


_ _ period 

three or four days, and then gradually subsided Itching and 
burning continued during this period About four months 
later the patient began to notice a pulling of the skin with 
loss of subcutaneous fat in these areas ‘ 

Journal of Clinical Investigation, Baltimore 

3 165 659 (Feb 20) 1927 

Epidemic Prevalence in Light of Esperimeiinl Findings L f Webster, 
Ivcw York—p 465 

Measuring Roentgenograms of Cardiac \re is of Dogs II J Stewart. 
\cw York—p 475 

•Effect of Tacbjcardia on Sue of Heart H J Stewart and J II Craw 
ford, New \ ork—p 483 

•Plasma Proteins and Blood Hjdratiun III Malnutrition J P Peters, 
W'akeman and A J Fiseiiman, New Haven Conn—p 491 
"lotal Acid Base Equilibrium of Plasma in Hcaltli and Disease VIII 
Bicarbonate and Chloride in Serum of Patients with Heart Failure 
J P Peters, H A Bulger and A J Eiseiiman, New Haven, Conu 
—p 497 

•Id IX High Serum Bicarbonate in Heart Failure Aspbjctic Anox 
eniia J P Peters, H A Bulger and \ J Eiscnman, Yew Haven, 
Conn —p 511 

•Digitalis and Diuretics in Heart Failure with Regular Rlijtbni Etiologic 
Classification of Heart Disease H AI Alarvin, New Haven Conn — 
p 521 

Red Blood Cell Diameter II In Pernicious Anemia and in M>elogen 
ous Leukemia D N Medearis and G R Minot, Boston—p 541 
Alechanism of Action of Hjdrogcn Ion on Cardiac Rlijthm E C 
Andrus and E P Carter, Baltimore —p 555 
•Epinephrine Reaction in Obesit> C I Krantz and J H Means, Boston 
—p 565 

•Edema II Effectiveness of Lltrafiltration for Quantitatively Deterniiii 
ing “Free Water” Content of Blood Plasma, and for Estimating Phjsical 
Chemical Changes of Plasma Proteins in Edema M M Kunde, 
Chicago —p 577 

•Form of Electrocardiogram and Site of Stimulation of A eutncles B S 
Oppenheimer and H J Stewart New A ork—p 593 
•Variations in Blood Flow with Changes in Position in Normal and 
Pathologic Subjects J S Lawrence, L M Hurxthal and A V 
Bock, Boston —p 613 

•Study of Rotatory and Reducing Properties of Ultrafiltrates from Blood 
Plasma J R Paul Philadelphia—p 631 

Effect of Tachycardia on Size of Heart—Stewart and 


, , --o-— —- >-*i^<-i.veness oi 

diuretic drugs administered after complete digitalization 
Fersons with rheumatic heart disease seldom show satisfac 
tory diuresis, those with arteriosclerotic heart disease, as a 
rule, respond in a highly favorable manner It is suggested 
that differences of opinion concerning the effect of digitalis in 
heart failure with normal rhythm may depend in part on 
differences in the patients selected for treatment It is 
believed that a division of patients on the basis of the 
etiology of the heart disease is essential for the proper cor 
relation of the results of different observers 

Epinephrine Reaction in Obesity—The characteristic 
increase in total metabolism, pulmonary ventilation and puls 
pressure following epinephrine injection was found by Krantz 
and Means not to be ot a significantly different magnitude in 
the obese than in persons of normal weight The respiraton 
quotient, on the other hand, seemed to rise definitelv less in 
obese persons than m normal persons after epinephrine The 
pulse showed more acceleration in the obese than in normal 
persons 

Plasma Colloids and Edema —Kunde failed to find in her 
research evidence either supporting or refuting the theon 
that swelling or shrinking of the plasma colloids may occur 
to a degree sufficient to influence the free water content of the 
blood plasma in patients with and without edema 

Form of Electrocardiogram and Site of Stimulation of 
Ventricles—From a patient in whom it was possible to stini 
ulate the ventricles of the heart mechanically, Oppenheimir 
and Stewart obtained electrocardiograms of artificial!' 
induced ventricular premature contractions The prematun 
contractions fall into three groups on the basis of their 
form those having upward deflections m lead III, tlio'c 
having downward deflectionb in lead UI, and those havius 
diphasic deflections in lead III Although it is not possible h' 
identify which portions of the ventricles lay beneath all ih 
points stimulated, the authors are nevertheless reasonabi' 
certain that when a point definitely over the right ventricle 
was stimulated the spiked deflections in the electrocardio 


Effect ot lacnycaraia on oize zzcan—ovtwa.i anu - -- —- ^ i^.,,i Tir 

Crawford observed the effect of tachycardia on the size of gram of the premature contractions were upright i 
uravvioru ooscivcu luv, j _ i _ owr 


the roentgen-ray shadow of the heart in normal unanesthe- 
tized dogs They found that during regular tachycardia 
a decrease in the size of the heart occurs During irregular 
tachycardia (auricular fibrillation), the size of the heart is 
unchanged or is increased 

Plasma Proteins and Blood Hydration —Low plasma pro¬ 
teins were found consistently by Peters et al in patients who, 
from a variety of causes, developed severe malnutrition 
It IS suggested that reduction of the plasma proteins in per¬ 
sons without obvious cardiac disease, or nephritis ot the types 
associated with hypertension and uremia, is an indication of 
previous protein starvation and at least a contributory cause 
of cachectic and starvation edemas 


(VPCR), and inverted when the point stimulated was owr 
the left ventricle (VPCL) To retain the terminology wlucli 
IS in current use seems therefore justified To consider ven 
tncular premature contractions, the mam deflections oi 
which are upright m lead III, as originating m the rio" 
ventricle, and those, the first mam deflections ot which an. 
inverted m lead III, as originating m the leit ventricle, u 
also justified 

VariaUons m Blood Flow—Lawrence and his associatu 
assert that in normal subjects the blood ^ 

and tension of carbon dioxide in alveolar and mi\c ' 
air samples dimmish as one changes froiii the ‘ 

sitting or standing postures In normal subjects t 
tion, metabolic rate, pulse rate, vital . ,m,cd 

m tension between carbon dioxide m alveolar 


Asphyctic Anoxemia —Peters et a assert that cardiac .. 

patients with high bicarbonate regularly present evidences of samples increase from the Ijmg 

pathologic changes in the lungs which interfere with the standing positions In subjects showing pailio „ 
proper ventilation of the blood, and deficient oxygenation responses different Irom the normal maj b 

of the arterial blood It is suggested that high bi^rbonate instances . 

and low chloride is the typical result of conditions that pro- <;iihstaiices in Normal Blood— The evnJ 

duce anoxic anoxemia and, at the same time, interfere wit i . paul confirms the P^'c^cncc, often no 

the d^ticharge of carbon dioxide from the pulmonary c.rcu- brought forward by Fau substances m normal blood J 

laLn T„"h,s condme. ,l.e .em -asphyCe” 3‘'4°'3,r'.hat these opfeaUl 

been applied, to distinguish It from the than glucose, whatever their nature ma> be. 


bv'ieductron of ox;gen tension in the inspired air which other 
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re^ponbibk lor the iluctuitions oi tlii. rotatorj \alucb obb(.r\t.d 
iin(li.r ibe nmdiUoni ot lln-'i. i.\pi.r!nit.nis in ultrafiUraKs 
trom plasma 

Journal of Immunology, Baltimore 

la 7) 169 (Fch ) li’? 

'cre'cgK Cb j-onrn H notiilmt < HI Comi Icmciit Pixalim 
' Rtacuen 1 B Gunm «.it am! P Vhc-tiiholr Sni hriiici>iu—P '1 
•Si«trc lUjcr cnvitnciics \\\ H Dcrnutitu \cncn.>ia ..f 

MciirtJ Exirsct fro-i Tovicrilcitilron Kaiiicitis (L> \\ C •'piin 

anj R \ tcAc Nci». \6rl.—9J 
Reaction fer DclccttUb UinUmn of \bi;Iuliiiins liv Uiinculil} \bsluiit-tWe 
bu ren b MusM I'htluilcli hti—1» 

Cc<tO'lt^^u^c^c^ ot D> enteo nacinu5 (bhiga Tjir) K TonUta ami 
\ Fojjrn< o K\otc Jajan—} 12"^ 

Mechel bdaUc S\<.CiUc Substance^ cf B Dipbihcruc ami vucitothnx 
^ Frejrd \ VcmUc C—p lt)l 

Espenmental ImmunUy to Ivy Poisoning—Spain and 
Cooke ha\t succevded m devtlopint, a vatisfaclort dcRrn oi 
clinical iminuniti to i\\ poisoning b% die oral or hcpodcrnin. 
administration in proper amounts ol tlu active principle ot 
Tojnt.cdt.ndron raduons T1 e nijection nietluid ot irealineni 
IS prcicrable eojcv. the conditions surrounding it can be kept 
more lulh under control titan in the case oi oral adminis¬ 
tration 

Cocto-Immunogen of Dysentery Bacillus — Evpenmcntal 
results reported bv Tonkata and Fujimoto lavor the thcorv 
ot cocto immunogen ot the Shiga dvsenleo bacillus ot 
Tonkata Dvsenterv vaccine is too strong to be used tor 
immunizing either human beings or laboratorv animals 
Cocto immunogen can he used well tor this purpose 
Specific Substances of Diphtiena Bacillus and Strepto- 
thrii.—\n alcohol soluble specific substance was demon 
strated bv Freund m a streptothriv strain Tlic unit lor the 
complement fiaation test in a nonpunfied preparation was 
OOO^ mg The addition ot an alcoholic solution ot lecithin 
to the alcoholic ealract ot streptothria increases its potenev 
tn the complement fixation test 2C0 times in a mixture con¬ 
taining 2 per cent alcoholic extract An alcohol soluble 
specific substance could not be demonstrated in the case ot 
Bacillics jnrosis oi Tr\chopU},loii -fe/moiiitrii and veast The 
antigens ot the bacterial suspension and the alcoholic 
extract ot the diphtheria strain could not be differentiated 
■n absorption experiments The alcohol soluble specific 
substance ot Bacillus diphtlunae is soluble in methjl alcohol 
acetone and weak alkali insoluble in ether weak acids and 
water The unit lor the complement fixation test in the 
purified preparation was from 000035 to 0 00045 mg The 
addition ot an alcoholic solution ot lecithin to the alcoholic 
extract oi Bacillus diphthcnae increases us potenev m the 
complement fixation test four times The soiubilit> ol this 
spemfic substance makes its protein nature improbable 


Hew Jersey Medical Society Journal, Orange 

24 77 152 (Feb ) 1927 

Clinical Interpretation of Spmal Fluid Fbcanunations R. X Kilduffe, 
Xuarnic City —p 77 

Treatment of S> pbilt, A J Casselraan Camden —p 86 

Sta IS Complication of Chronic Appendiatu G H. Latbrope 
xewark.—p 91 

Sismhcance and Treatment of Pam Xbout Heart. G H Welti Phda 
oelpiu —p 93 

^ ^ Roberts Easton Pa.—p 97 
Pressure as Therapeutic Guide in Cardiovascular Renal Disease. 
*- Andrews Atlantic City —p 100 
mjutits to Uwer Spine and Pelvis. J X Bassin Ung Island.—p 106 


Southern Medical Journal, Binningham, Ala. 

20 85 170 (Feb) 1927 

Cruical Factors in Surgery ot Gallbladder and Ducts G W Crd- 
v-leveland.—p Ss 

^"‘"’’'^'dder I AbeH Lomsviae Kv—p 89 
“ Syrbilis to Aneurysms. S Graves LouisviTle Ky —p 92 
Orle;^r~p '™'bic infections F AI Johns Xe 

^ R if Chapman Temso. 

O 'by™Gmft i'’* ^ ^ Birmingham —p. 104 

C^-lUU Mem “s”wip 


PUyicnn vnd \ enereal Disea e Prtbletn m 1026 W F ‘^noiv and W 
\l Uurnct New Aork—p 11-* 

(anverut Larynx K C Lynch Xew Orleans—p 119 
Toriila Infection of Xa.voi Larynx E. L Jortts Wheeling W ' J —P 
Kncntgcn Kay tindinKS m Chests ot Avtlima Patitnu W i Manges 
lull S J Ilawlc) Philadeljhii—p 126 , c- ,, e 

I e ot lodiicd Oil >n Chest Di igncsis J J Singer and S Mcorc 
Imuis—p 114 

Dernuto cs A B Ctnron Now York ~p 141 

Ccnsjiarison ol Kolmtr Moilit ed Wav crniann Test with Kahn Test v 
I merer Nashville T nn—p 14" 

Malnuirition m Older Childten L T Royster Lnivenitv \x—p 151 
RocntKClt Ha> I Icuropncunionilis T \ Crtxjvcr \ C Christie E. \ 
Merritt anti F O C&c \\1^ C p 
KoI< ol Focal Inl’cetJon m Caui-ttioo <i Gaurolntcnltn^l Di4-ca.c J X« 
jelks Memphis Tcnn —-p 

i ro^r Relation Between Health Olltkct and Ph>sioan F J Lndcr 
tvood jacksen Mjs<— p Jol 

Thoracic ^jmlrouic Vccontpanjins Incieasc of Vlnlotninal Pressure J B 
Guthne New Orlcaji'i —p lb-? 


Relation of Syphilis to Aneurysms—In 1^595 necropsies 
Graven sa>s tlmrc occurred lonv-fivt aneurysms—in the arch 
in 49 per cent in the dcaccndiiig thoracic aorta in 24 per cent 
and in the abdominal aorta in 15.5 per cent Saccular 
aiKurvsms were lound in 94 per cent oi the senes, single 
oiits III 77 per cent and multiple ones m 17 per cent Fortv- 
six and six tenths per Cent Ot the ancurvsms tveniuallv rup¬ 
tured most commonlv into the pericardial cavitv almost 
as inanv limes into the retroperitoneal structures, and next 
most commonly into a pleural caviti ' 

Diagnosis of Amebiasis—Johns has not been able to obtain 
any confirmation ot Koioids so-called excretion oi encysted 
amihas trom his known amebic abscessed liver cases bv 
examination oi the dutidenal contents, he does not believe 
that at the present time one should go aticld and diagnose 
amebiasis on phantom lorms the size ot yeast cells obtained 
by duodenal drainage 

Torula Infection of Nasopharynx—Jones reports a case ot 
a destructive lesion in the palate and nasopharynx due to the 
yeast torulx 

Comparison of Kolmer and Kahn Testa —In 25 COO serums 
tested by Litterer there was an agreement ot 94 7 per cent 
between the kolmer modihed Wassermann test and the 
Kahn test 


Roentgen-Ray Pleuropneumonitis—Groover et al have 
observed two cases presenting permanent pleuropulmonao 
changes which thev believe to have been caused bv roentgen 
rays m which spontaneous tractures ot several ribs occurred 
three and tour years respectivelv alter exposure. Thev are 
convinced the occurrence ot roentgen-ray pleuropneumonitis 
IS not by anv means a remote possibility under present-dav 
methods oi technic Tlic possibility ot its occurrence is an 
added reason lor caution with respect to dosage and repeti¬ 
tion OI treatments 


Thoracic Symptoms of Increased Intra-Abdominal Pres¬ 
sure—Guthne has demonstrated a lew charactensuc points, 
usetul in physical diagnosis oi the chest which occur in con- 
dmons m which through increase ol abdominal pressure, the 
diaphragm is pushed upward and inside the thorax irom anv 
cause within the abdomen 1 The lelt halt ot the diaphragm 
is more freely movable than the right and as intra-abdora- 
inal pressure is increased it is earned upward 2 Thv. apex 
of the heart moves with the diaphragm and otten a diameter 
ot onj: whole intercostal space is traversed. 3 The Kroenig 
area is diminished on the left side during moderate general 
abdominal compression The right Kroenig area is then 
practically unchanged 4 The transverse diameter ot the 
vessels at the base ot the heart is increased bv increase of 

SSan posterior and inienor 

^ ® resonance lies at or near the level ot the 

tenth thoracic spine on the leit and at the ninth thoracic 
spine on the right When abdominal pressLe ? increased 

right. 6 The external boundary ot the Kroenm are;, nn 
preSe to the degree ot the 
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Bram, London 

*40 437 607 (Dec ) 1926 

‘Pituitary Adamantinoma M Critchlcy and R N Ironside —p 437 

Vestibular or Labyrinthine Epidemic Encephalitis R I Poston —p 482 

Aiutomopatliologic Basis of Parkinsonian Syndrome Following Epidemic 
Encephalitis D McAlpme—p 525 n ocimc 

*E\pcnnicntal Stimulation of Cerebellum R H Clarke —p 557 


Pituitary Adamantinoma—The main clinical and patho¬ 
logic features of this group of tumors are discussed by 
Cntchley and Ironside, and seven new cases arc reported 
Eleven cases already on record are reviewed 

Vestibular Involvement in Epidemic Encephalitis—Poston 
asserts that there is in epidemic encephalitis a definite dis¬ 
turbance of the vestibular apparatus and its connections, 
which may give rise to errors in equilibration, spontaneous 
nystagmus, abnormal induced nystagmus, or abnormal 
Babinski-Weill reactions This syndrome may occur alone, 
or with symptoms, pointing to involvement of adjacent or con¬ 
nected nuclei, or with symptoms which indicate invohemcnt 
of putamen and globus pallidus, such as tremor, rigidity and 
myoclonus The syndrome may’ be present at the onset, or 
during the acute stages of the illness, or it may persist as 
a residuum 


Microscopic Changes of Parkinsonian Syndrome —The his¬ 
tologic conditions in eight cases of parkinsonism are 
described by McAlpme From a study of these cases, it 
would appear that the only group of cells which is con¬ 
stantly affected m tins disease is that of the substantia nigra 
Subacute inflammatory changes were present in all the cases, 
being especially marked in the midbrain, even when the 
duration of the illness had exceeded twelve months The 
persistence of the infective process would explain the latent 
period that may occur in some cases between the initial ill¬ 
ness and the onset of parkinsonism, it being supposed that 
the substantia nigra was little aflfectcd in the first instance 
Gliosis in the region of the substantia nigra was especially 
marked in areas denuded of cells It was also apparent, 
though III less degree, m the periaqueductal gray matter 
The basal ganglions, and in particular the globus pallidus, did 
not show any noteworthy changes The locus ceruleus was 
markedly affected on one side in three of the cases The 
normal cells of this nucleus do not resemble those of the 
substantia nigra, except in regard to the pigment, being much 
rounder, presumably, therefore, these nuclei differ in their 
‘^unctional activity This would suggest that a lesion of the 
locus ceruleus does not result in any of the motor phenomena 
characteristic of the parkinsonian syndrome, but that it might 
be responsible for some of the symptoms attributed to the 
vegetative system 

Experimental Stimulation of Cerebellum—The chief con¬ 
clusions drawn by Clarke from his experiments are that 
1 The cortex of the cerebellum is inexcitable, m the sense of 
originating impulses that act directly on particular groups 
of muscles 2 The only part of the cerebellum sensitive to 
electrical stimulation is the legion of the central nuclei 
and tlie floor of the fourth ventricle, but the reactions 
obtained from here are due to the spread of the electrical 
current to neighboring bulbar and mesencephalic structures, 
or to its conduction by the paths of least resistance to parts 
of the nervous system with which the cerebellum is closely 
connected The most frequent responses to stimulation of the 
cerebellum in all the animals employed were movements of 
the head and eyes This was often a conjugate movement, 
but it may be of the head only, or of the eyes only, or of only 
one eye It was generally to the same side, but sometimes to 
the other, and all movements of the eyes may be observed 
occasionally These movements do not, however, resemble 
those due to the direct icsponse of a motor center to a stim¬ 
ulus , they are slower and more deliberate, and arc probably 
secondary effects of impulses conveyed to the brain stein 


Bntish Journal of Radiology, London 

33 1-40 (Jan) m? 

pntrast and Fog m Radiography B E Luboshez.—p 1 
Internal Pelvimetry by Roentgen Rays R £ RoberU—p n 
^se of Thoracie Stomach R E Roberts—p 17 " 

Choleeystograpliy A B MaeLcan —p 19 


Journal of Obstetnes and Gynascology of British 
Empire, Manchester 




Diabetes and Pregnaney C G Lambie-p 563 

•Endnm?»r ® \\Tiitehouse.-p 607 

Wht H ‘ T \ r Scars G W Nicholsoie-p 620 

Why Has Teaehmg of Midwifery Been So Ineffieient? C Berkeley -p 63l 
aterial and Methods of Gynecologic and Obstetric Clinic W B Bell 
—p 642 


‘Hemorrhage from Nongrawd Uterus Following Trauma D II LmdsaT 
—p 648 ■' 

•Two Cases of Precocious Puberty G F Keatinge—p 653 

^Endometrial Tumor of Laparotomy Scar C Berkeley_p 6 d7 

•Case in Which Endometrial Tissue Was AccidenUy Implanted. V 
Bonne> —p 658 

Celluloid Jars for Mounting Permanent Specimens D H Douglas.— 

p 660 


Endometrial Tumors m Laparotomy Scar—Nicholson 
concludes that endometrial tumors are acquired accessory 
uteri Of the theories which attempt to explain them, the 
“peritoneal” is the most generally applicable, and its accep 
tance offers the fewest difficulties It alone agrees with bio¬ 
logic facts It has been suggested that desmoid tumors of 
the abdominal wall are in reality endometnomas Nicholson 
regards these tumors as fibrosarcomas that have the pecu 
liarity of at first appearing as fibromas and recurring from 
time after time as more malignant sarcomas They are 
equally common in the two sexes, do not have connection iiith 
a scar, and have nothing to do with endometrial tumors 


Traumatic Hemorrhage from Nongravid Uterus—Lindsay 
IS of the opinion that uterine hemorrhage may result from 
injury to an ovary, a corpus luteum or a graafian follicle 
The ovary, despite its apparently well protected site on the 
posterior surface of the broad ligament, may suffer trauma 
as the result of externally applied violence Ovarian liema 
tomas may be found m the ovarian stroma, or in an already 
formed space, such as a corpus luteum or graafian follicle, 
and Lindsay is m agreement with Haig Ferguson that they 
may be due to such stimuli as a cough, heavy lifting or 
handling during operation Cases are cited 


PrecociouB Puberty—One of Keatmge’s patients was 7 
rears of age She had been menstruating regularly since sl\ 
nonths previously The child was well de\ eloped On rectal 
ind abdominal examination, a cyst of the left ovary of about 
he size of a tennis ball could be felt The uterus was of 
he adult type, not enlarged and m good position Roent 
;en-ray examination of the skull did not show’ any indications 
if tumor formation or other abnormality The cyst of the 
ivary was removed, together with the greater part of the 
ivary The cyst was a so-called dermoid The girl has 
lot menstruated since the removal of the ovarian cyst 
Yithin SEX months after leaving the hospital, the secondao 
lex characteristics had completely disappeared The sec- 
md patient was 3^ years of age She began to menstrua e 
it 1 month Pubic hair was present by the end of me 
irst year The breasts were well formed On abdomma 
ind rectal examination, a small ovarian cyst of t e siz 
if a hazelnut was discovered on the right side The '' 
emoved with a considerable part of the ovary ^ " 
lot shown any improvement since the operation Me 
ion tales place regularly as before, the secon y 
:haracteristics remain 

Endometnoma m laparotomy Scar-Berkeley cims ^^ 

ase of a woman, aged 30, on whom a 

icen performed About three 

.ppeared at the lower end of the ^bclomina 

:radually increased m size and was ^h^ays P 

.ally when the patient was /glandular ek 

xciscd The appearance of 

icnts lese.nbled closely that of the endometrium 
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Accidental Implantation ol Endometrial Tissue-Boniio 
operated on a Momati. a^cd 2<1, Mho suite red iron, P-rsisluit 
menorrhagia The abdomen Mas opened be a ' 

incision tn the pubic Itatr area, and a eertical one througn 
the lascia muscles and periloneuni The uterus was some¬ 
what undersized Bonnej opened its caeite through an 

inctston in Us anterior wall m the hope ot hmiing a pol>pus 
or small fibroid Nothing, howeeer beeond a thickened 

endometrium Mas found, and this teas curetted aeeaj witli the 
blunt end oi a scalpel The wound in the uterine wall was 
closed the round ligaments shortened and the abdominal 
incision ■^ewed up W itlun a jear ot the operation a SMellin-, 
dcaelopcd under the skm of the nions \encns. jiist below the 
line ot the abdominal incision and the patient stated that it 
temporariK increased in size and became painiul with e\erj 
menstrual period The tumor was CNCised Sections ot it 
presented the appearance tjpical of an endoinetrioma with 
well deiclopcd islands of stroma containing well lormcd 
uterine glands Bonnej is cons meed that tins was a case 
ot implantation oi endometrium due to lailure to co\er the 
wound edges during the operation He suggests the possi 
bilitj that mans of the so called postoperalue desmoid 
tumors 01 the abdominal wall which hate been described in 
the past, were rcalK endometrionia due to accidental 
implantation 

Journal of Physiology, London 

as 129 210 (D<x 10) 1926 

*£ticct on Platelets and on Blood Coagulation ol InieotinB Foreign Par 
udci into Blood Stream J Tait and A R Elvidge -p Idl 
Initnal Seaetioni of Ovao II Efiects of Injection of Eitrin 
Produaeg Hormone Dunng Pregnancy A S ParVes and C 
Beilerby—p US 

ilyotiermic Obsenationi on Dogtish A V Hill—p 156. 

Antagonism of Acetyl Choline by Methylene Blue R P Cook —p 160 
^Chemical Regulation of Capillary Tone \ Hemmgrsay and R I S 
McDowall—p 166 

*Rolc ol Phosphates in Carbohydrate Metabolism in Skeletal Muscle II 
Compansoa Between Muscles of Normal Fatigued and Depancreatiied 
Animals. F Beattie and T H Mdroy —p 174 
‘Regeneration of Blood After Hemorrhage D T Barry and D S 
Torren« —p 192 

‘Innervation and Secretory Path of Thyroid. C S Hicks—p 193 
Anaerobic Delayed Heat Production m Muscle K Furusawa and W 
Hanrte—p 203 

Effect of Injection of Foreign Particles into Blood Stream 
—It was found b\ Tail and Elvidge that an intravascular 
injection even of coarse particles does not necessarily 
determine thrombosis Addition of coarse particles to 
paraffin-held, drawn blood b> causing cjtoljsis of thrombo- 
cj-tes, eventuallj causes coagulation Addition of an ade¬ 
quate quantity oi fine particles to the drawn blood of the 
frog similarlj causes coagulation, while addition of a smaller 
quantity of fine particles does not As the result of an intra¬ 
vascular injection of particles, a fall in the number of cir¬ 
culating platelets occurs After a heavy injection the fall 
IS profound (though complete disappearance was never 
observed), and some days must elapse before the previous 
number is restored With injection of a smaller amount, the 
fall m number ot platelets is less, and the time for recovery 
of the initial number is shorter Bv repetitions of the injec¬ 
tions at intervals less than the time necessary for recovery 
the number ot circulating platelets can be kept low The 
admixture of particles with the circulating blood while tailing 
to cause thrombosis nevertheless effects a transformation of 
brmogen into fibrin The reason why thrombosis does not 
^uur Is that the particular conditions of tormatioii of the 
norm allow ol a successful reply on the part ot the natural 
antithrombotic mechanism of the circulation 

Effect of Injection of Estms-Producing Hormone During 
tegnancy —-Parkes and Beilerby assert that the injection of 
rus-producing hormone dunng the early stages ot preg- 
ana'”*!, causes the rapid reappearance of estrus 

tormination of the pregnancy Dunng the later 
ges 01 pregnancy, injection of sufficient amounts will 


np-arK vaa. O U V I* k OlUUUlilS Will 

reni,.r ^ terminate the pregnancy but the amount 

levs (about twice as much) When ht- 

orn after injection of tlie mother during the later 


stTgcs of pregnanev, abnormality m sc\ differentiation docs 
not occur m tlie males, and cstrous symptoms are not 
observed in the females 

Chemical Regulation of Capillary Tone—Experiments arc 
described by Hemingway and McDowall which show that the 
maintenance of capillary tone, as demonstrated by the 
response ot these vessels to Instamine, is under the control 
OI a simple acid-base equilibrium 

Carbohydrate Metabolism of Muscle—From a study made 
by Beattie and Milroy ot the existing condition in muscle, the 
carbohydrate mechanism appears to be a very stable one 
The resistance offered to depletion ot the glycogen store 
and the maintenance ot the phosphate, organic and inorganic, 
at such a constant level indicate that reversible processes 
plav important parts in the transformations 

Regeneration of Blood After Hemorrhage —Barry and 
Torrens performed some experiments on dogs to determine 
whether or not the regeneration of blood after hemorrhage 
IS stimulated by the use ol fresh liver substance from a sep¬ 
arate animal Nine dogs were bled to the extent of 3 per 
cent Ol the body weight and given one injection of liver 
extract intravenously or intraperiioncally No appreciable 
differences were noted in their blood irom that of the con¬ 
trols in the course oi recovco Three dogs were bled to the 
same extent and treated by graiting liver substance in the 
subcutaneous tissue of the neck Two of these developed 
sepsis and did not show any improved regeneration ot hemo¬ 
globin as compared with controls In the third animal the 
wound healed by first intention and it showed better regen¬ 
eration of hemoglobin than did the control Barry and 
Torrens suggest that this experiment lends a little support to 
the theory that the liver possesses the property of stimulating 
hemogenesis 

Secretory Path of Thyroid —Secretion ot thyreoglobulin 
into blood and lymph has been studied by Hicks in dogs with 
normal thyroids It would appear from his results that 
thyreoglobulin finds its way more by the blood stream than 
by the lymphatics the rate of flow in the latter being very 
slow compared with that ol the blood in the veins, and the 
concentration being oi the same order m the two \ conclusion 
cannot be drawn as to the effect of possible secretory fibers in 
the sympathetic nerve supply to the thyroid, although it 
might be urged that the effect might be slower than the nature 
of the experiment could detect These results confirm those 
of Carlson Hektoen and Schulhof Administration of iodine 
appears to increase the flow of lymph from the apical 
lymphatics of the thyroid gland as well as to increase the 
content of thyreoglobulin therein 

Acta Dermatologica, Kyoto, Japan 

8 775-889 (Dec,) 1926 

"Osmidrosis Axillans S Ishikawa and A. Xohira—p 773 

Immunologic Study ot Frambesia Suptrmfection Y Ikcgami_ 

p 789 

Serocheinical Studies on Tissue ExUacts Administered Parenterallj III 
Effect o£ Residual Nitrogen K Fujita.—p 819 
Id. IV Effect of Blood Catalase of Hemoglobins and Blood Residual 
Nitrogen K Fujita.—p 843 

Osmidrosis Axillaris—In the Orient, especially in Japan, 
according to Ishikawa and Nohira osmidrosis axillaris is an 
unusual skm condition, which begins to manifest itself at 
puberty and which bears some relation to sexual maturity 
In the axillary region or twenty-seven persons, comprising 
seven heal Ay individuals, one case ot hjperhidrosis axillaris 
without offensive odor and nineteen cases ot osmidrosis 

^anirr'^’ glands, namely, 

apocrine and ecenne’ glands In the cases of osmidrosis 
axillaris ^e ecerme’ glands did not present any difference 

Sand ' 

which also were larger than those of tl.e healthy individual 
at osmidrosis axillaris is prodSd 

Klan^ development of the ‘apocrine 

neve? ''^Sion while such an abnormality is 

irom f to cases oi bromidrosis and osmidrosis 

irom other causes 
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Bulletins de la Societe Medicale des Hopitaux, Pans 

51 37 58 (Jan 27) 1927 

St^hjlocQCCus Infection of the Loner L,p J Ron.llard and P Barreau 

"^^soc.ated with Vitil.go C J Pa-1,on and M Desevic. 

Clinical Complications of Cancer M lieiiaud —p 13 
‘Tuberculosis of the Spleen and Pol>c>themia A Co>on U al-p dS 
Anniiroses from Gastro Intestinal Hemorrhage A Coyon ct al p S3 

Case of Tuberculosis of the Spleeu with Polycythemia — 
Polycythemia and erjthrosis of the face were presctit iii a 
man, aged 56, affected with prunarj tuberculosis of tlie 
spleen The number of normoblasts in tiie blood was 
increased, winie that of Icukoblasts renutned normal The 
dissociated erythroblastic reaction is considered by Coyon, 
Clog and Brim as one of the factors of polycythemia The 
close correlation existing betuctn tlie hematopoietie organs 
explains why a lesion of the spleen causes liyperfunction of 
the bone marrow nitli consequent pohcjtliemia 

51 59 too (Ptb 3) 1927 

Acromegaly m a Sjphditic Palient Laignel Laiastinc and Morlaas — 

p 60 

Relations Between Hemorrhagic Aleningo Enceplialitis and Epidemic 
Encephalitis P Lcchelle and T Alajoiiaintie —p 68 
‘Mechanism Regnlatiiig Alkali Reserve L \mbard et al —p 73 
MechanibUi of Drj Chloride Retention L Ambard and F Schmid—p 82 
Aecrops) in a Case of Rebellious Hiccup C I Urecbia and S Mihalescu 
—p 87 




lesions were found 

portion of the spinal cord, at the site of the phren.c*^cSit?r 
Tins observation agrees with those made by other author, 
on epidemic hiccup There were also changes in the 
ventncnlar nucleus of the tuber 


Comptes Rendus de la Societe de Biologie, Pans 

95 1521 1616 (Dec 31) 1926 Partial Index 


^Biliary Crjptotoxins H Vincent—p 1525 
•Experimental Arterial Hypertension of Aortic Ongm 
•Verimnal Origin of Cancer in Sheep M Ajiiaud~p 
‘Curable Form of Tuberculosis from Filtrable Virus 
—p 1545 


P Dodel —p. bl6 
Is-tO 

H Durand et ak 


Equilibrium of Jlinerals and ETpcrmiental Edema 
p 1557 


E Xubel et al — 


•Inauence of Epinephrine on the Water of ilusclcs and Organs C L 
Parhon et al —p 1567 

•Action of Histamine on Fatigued .Muscle. M Ferreira de Miro—p hS9 
Lesion of Parath)roids in Osteitis Fibrosa H Parreira and L 
de Castro Freire—p 1590 

•Eosinophiha in Osteitis Fibrosa H Parreira and L de Castro Fteire 
—p 1592 

‘Helminthicidc Property of Garlic J Toscano Riej —p la97 

•Action of Carlsbad W'ater on Aletabolism of Gliieides O Kauffmami 
Cosla and R Zorkendorfer—p 1606 
\ction of Carlsbad Water on Elimination of Intermcdian Glucide Bodies. 
O Kauffmann Cosla and R Zorkendorfer —p 1609 

‘Properties of Anhepatic Bilirubin P Alejer—p 1611 


Lymphoid Leukemia Without Enlargement of the Spleen C \uhcrtin 

—P 89 

Discoxery of Pulmonary Abscess by the Roentgen Ray 1 Bezangon 

et al —p 92 

Abscess of the Lung Treated with Autovaccine F Bczatigon et al—p 94 

Mechanism Regulating the Alkali Reserve —Ambard, 
Schmid and Arnovlyevitch s observation was conducted on a 
woman with uncontrollaldc vomiting The secretion of urme 
was deficient About 0 24 per cent of urea was found m the 
blood, 084 per cent m the urme The alkali reserve was con¬ 
siderably increased On tlie other hand, there was acidosis, 
revealed by high azotemia Coexistence of acidosis with an 
increased alkali reserve could he explained only by the con¬ 
siderable reduction of sodium chloride found in the blood 
This observation contradicts the theory that lowering of the 
alkali reserve results from neutralization of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate by an excess of acids in the organism In uremia a 
salt free diet does not reduce the renal impermeability Thus 
the amount of acids remains high in the body fluids The 
rise of the alkali reserve in this case was evidently due to 
another cause than diminished neutralization of bicarbonates 
Nor can decrease of the alkali reserve with a diet containing 
salt be explained by enhanced neutralization of bicarbonates 
Factors intervening m the regulation of the alkali reserve 
are equilibrium between the amount of bicarbonates and 
that of carbon dioxide in the blood This equilibrium is 
maintained by the renal secretion The action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, retained in tlie respiratory centers, on pul¬ 
monary ventilation, is another regulating factor 

Etiology of Dry Chloride Retention —Ambard and Schmid 
describe experiments evidencing the presence of hydrochloric 
acid in red blood corpuscles Retention of hydrochloric acid 
m albumins of all the tissues of the body appears to be 
unquestionable In dry chloride retention, the amount of the 
acid IS increased In nephritis with azotemia and albu¬ 
minuria impermeability of the kidneys is responsible for 
increase of acids in the blood and for accumulation of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the tissue albumins Increase of sodium 
chloride in the blood enhances the effect of the acidosis 
Increase of hydrochloric acid m all the tissues explains why 
the signs of dry chloride retention may be multiple and why 
the accompanying nervous phenomena are of the irritation 
type, such as hyperventilation of the lung, hypertension, 
eclamptic convulsions, etc In dry chloride retention a salt- 
restricted diet IS beneficial, since it augments the alkali 
reserve 

Necropsy in a Case of Rebellious Hiccup —Urethia and 
Mihalescu treated a man, aged 54, suffering from cancer of 
the pylorus, acidosis and hiccup The latter persisted for 


Significance of Biliary Cryptotoxins—Vincent found that 
colon bacillus toxin mixed m vitro with ox bile loses ib 
toxicity within a few hours Rabbits injected with 3 cc of 
bile mixed w’lth 200 lethal doses of tetanus toxin survived 
Repeated injections of either of the mixtures induced immu¬ 
nity m the animal These mixtures of bile and bacterial 
toxins represent cryptotoxms, which protect the digestive 
tract in normal conditions 


Experimental Arterial Hypertension of Aortic Origin — 
Dodel devised an apparatus representing a rubber model of 
a heart, which contracted rhythmically through the action ot 
a motor driven by water power The heart was connected 
with two tubes provided with valves similar to the aortic and 
mitral valves At its ongm, the aortic tube was divided into 
two branches, the diameter of each of which equaled that of 
the common trunk The length of each of the branches was 
03 M At the distal end the branches were reunited into one 
tube The latter was connected with a senes of rubber tubes 
representing the arterial and venous systems One of the 
aortic branches was of soft rubber, the other of hard For¬ 
ceps enabled the experimenter to pass water through either 
branch without modifying the cardiac rhythm or contractions, 
or the peripheral resistance Passage of liquid through the 
rigid tube occasioned rise m the systolic pressure while the 
diastolic pressure tended to fall The experiment confirms 
clinical observations on the role of aortic elasticity in systolic 
arterial hypertension 


Verminal Ongm of Pulmonary Cancer in Sheep— \vnaud 
;xamined the carcasses of four sheep affected with cancer of 
;he bronchi In three, nematode larvae were tound ni the 
jronchi He believes that the worm is probablv a direct 
factor in the production of cancer, rather than an agent 
■avonng inoculation of an unknown virus There appears 
o be a connection between the presence of larvae in can 
:erous tumors and the role of embryonic juices in tissue 
mlture During its immigration the worm mav become 
edged temporarily in a bronchus and it may disappear irom 
Fere without leaving other traces than the cancerous lesion- 
rhis, evidently, is what had occurred m the fourth sue i 
Curable Form of Tuberculosis Caused by Filtrable JirB- 
-Guinea-pigs were inoculated with filtrates of ( 

:ulous products The animals did not develop any . . 

■he site of injection nor m the corresponding g^n => ^ 

dieless the animals started to lose weight ihe 
veight, which continued for about tvvo months, 

;ases equal to a fourth of the animal s "" f” I 

:h.» the »e,ghl cerv. gradually rose 
lormal A year after the inoctilaUon * t ,, 

ind appeared healthy Durand. Oury and Bt P 
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that th<- Pvnocl ot cmacntion corresponds to llie anttalkri,ic 
phase and the period ot regaining Height to the allergic 

phase 

Role of Mineral Balance m Experimental Edemas — \ubel. 
Mauriae and Botiliron s obsere ittoiis Here made on rabbits 
Hith induced nephritis edema or dr\ chloride retention 
Changes m the proportion ot sodium and chlorine m the 
organism (blood and imisek') proved to be a predoiiiinam 
tactor in both tjpes ot nephritis Tbe'e was also a reduction 
01 potassium experiments iiou going on point to an 
abnormal amount ot phosphorus and ealeium m the org inisiii 
Thus hvdratioii or debjdratioii ot tissues in nephritis appears 
to be the result ot antagonism ot tons 
Content of Water in Muscles and Organs Following Injec¬ 
tions of Epinephrine —Repeated injections ot epmephnne 
into animals caused reduetioii ot water in the niuscks with 
increase ot water in the kidnevs pancreas liver and supra- 
renals Parhon kahaiie and M irza emphasize the tact that 
tie action oi epinephrine is similar to that ot thvroid extract 
Action of Histamme on Fatigued Muscles—The gastroc¬ 
nemius ot irogs was subjected to excitation bringing alwut 
extreme tati-,ue ot the niuscle \ solution ot histamine was 
then injected Contraciilitv reappeared m the tatigited 
mu'cle The effect ot the histamine lasted more than two 
hours although excitation ot the imtsck cnniinued The 
action oi histamine like that ot epinephrine is dne excln- 
sivelv Ferreira de Mira asserts to the induced peripheral 
vasodilatation in the mu'ck 

Changes m Parathyroids in Osteitis Fibrosa—Pirreira and 
Castro Freire studied the histologic changes in the para» 
thvroids 01 a voung man with generalized osteitis bhrosa 
The lesions testified to hvperplasia and hvperiuiictioniHs ot 
the glands Examination ot the patient s blood revealed an 
increased numbe" ot eosinophils \aegeli considers losm- 
ophilia as a favorable sign and eosinoplidopeiiia as an 
untavorable sign m the prognosis ot osteomalacia The case 
reported and a similar case ot Sauers were latal Ohviouslv 
the eosinophil picture is not ot prognostic value m the disease 
Helnuntlncide Property of Alhum Sativum —Toscano 
Ricos researches were made on ascarids There was evi¬ 
dence that garlic causes paralvsis ot the worm preceded bv 
a phase ot intense irritation A 10 per cent extract ot garlic 
kills the ascarid in lortj-fivc minutes The action oi alco¬ 
holic extract was stronger than that ot ethereal extract AlKl 
sulphate appeared to be the active substance ot the garlic 
It remains to be ascertained whether the sulphur or the allvl 
kills the worm 


Action of Carlsbad Mineral Water on Glucide Metabolism. 
—The influence of Carlsbad water was studied b> Kauffmann- 
Cosla and Zorkendorier in diabetic patients In the course 
01 treatment with the water the sugar in the urine became 
considerablj reduced or even disappeared At the same time 
the unoxidized carbon decreased m the urine In mild 
diabetes transtorraation of the glucose and the unoxidized 
carbon mto carbon dioxide occurred after the first adminis¬ 
tration of the water In further researches the endeavor was 
made to establish the action of the water on the metabolism 
ot mtermediarv glucide products especiallj ot acetic alde- 
'de In SIX patients with moderate diabetes the ehminatior 
01 acetic aldebjde increased during tlie first tew days ot 
o^ing the water after which it returned gradually to normal 
IS proves that glucose and unoxidized carbon that dis- 
PPoa trom the urine are not retained in the organism, thev 
Evidently the respiratorv quotient increases 
midcr the influence of Carlsbad water 

^ Properties of Bihrubm Not Origmating in the Liver — 
unn?* o^ervation was made on three cases ot hemolvtic 
t)r r ^ indirect reaction (albumin of the blood serum 
alcohol is mixed with Ehrlichs reagent) 
bilin presence ot from 5 to 9 units of anhepatogenic 

casp< ifiblood scrums of the patients In all these 
jj, ; uirubmemia was above the usual renal threshold for 
Bilin.g'^*''^ bibrubm, which ranges between 3 and 4 units 
Pativn^'^ Ttf ^ detected in the urine of any of the 

'mpermeshl the kidnevs are 

1 tremble tor anhepatogenic bilirubin 


Journal d’Urologie Medicale et Chirurgicale, Pans 

23 -l-tS <No\ > 3926 


Remarks on raulc-^coa Statements L \mi»ani p 
\rc \mhanl J La\^s Ihrroncous^ J Goldijctkcr p 
lUmoxi! of Bladder in of Mjltaiiant Tumor S 

p 3***} 

Jli Slructiirc of Tuirors and l*o,to!>cratuc Alortalitv 

and J \ crliruvcc — p i7} c. , i ..i. 

hpidural and bacrolumbar Vncittw la m Crito^y S LasgownicM■ 


I’ FedorotT- 


\ J SchoU 


Ambard’s Remarks on Paulesco's Statements — \mbard 
aiialvzca two statements made bv Paukvco winch he calla 
Paulesco’s laws The first law states that the unnarv output 
is directly jiroportiotial to the urea ot the blood the coii- 
ceiitratioii OI urea in the urine being constant The second 
law slates that the oiiipiit of urea docs not depend on the 
v.dume ot the urine the concentration of the blood urea 
niminiiig constant Vmbard reiers to authors in various 
countries who continued his law—nainelv that the output ot 
urea mertases with the square ot the urea concentration or 
the blood 


Ate Ambard's Laws Erroneous’—Goldberger concludes 
that \nibard s ureosecretorv tormula is constant m healthy 
persons Changes ni the cardiovascular apparatus, tn blood 
circulation and in the endocrine glands influence the urinary 
output ot urea When these exirareiial lactors are excluded 
a high \mbards constant points to disturbed excretion of 
urea due to rviial insufficiency Tins is observed in uremic 
luphntis or in mixed lorms or nephritis Thus the ureo- 
svcretorv constant is espcciallv significant in surgical dis¬ 
eases ot the kidnevs in winch the above mentioned lorms ot 
nephritis are irequcnt 


Pans Medical 

03 nris2 (Fcl) s) 19’7 

Roentgen Ra> oi IBIum of ihe Lung R Chaperon—p 117 

Roentgen Ra\ Dj3fc,nob»s of Smii5»ti5 L BaMmweek and C D de 
I radcs —p 127 

Roentgen Ra> Pictures ot the Pituitarj Fo sa M Jol> —p 131 
♦Roentgenographic \isib»ht> of Fetal Skeleton \ Blanche—p Ij 6 
Roentgen Ray Diagnosis ot \iipcnJjctli5 G Guenaux and P \a5sene — 
p 141 

C Itn cal \ alue of Stereoroentgenography R Gautiiard—p 347 


Roeatgen-Ray Diagnosis o£ Smusitis —Baldenvv eck and 
Prades experience includes several hundred roentgen-rav 
examinations oi the skull If the patient is placed m a 
proper position the sphenoid and ethmoid sinuses are as 
distinct on the plates as are the trontal and the maxillary 
sinuses In one of the Hirtz positions the patient lies on 
the back with shoulders raised and head bent back so tliat 
the vertex rests on the film (vertex-chin plate) This posi¬ 
tion IS recommended for examination ot the sphenoid and 
ethmoid sinuses In the other Hirtz position the patient 
lies on the abdomen the chin resting on the film (chin- 
vertex plate) With this exposure the trontal and sphenoid 
sinuses are visible In the anterior position (anterior skull 
plate) the patient s nose and the chin rest on the film This 
gives the best picture ot the mastoid process The lateral 
position (lateral skull plate) shows the anteropostenor dimen¬ 
sions ot the trontal and sphenoid smuses and the e.vact lorm 
of the pituitary rossa The authors advise that roentgen-ray 
examination oi the cranium should supplement clinical 
examination and diaphanoscopv in laryngologic practice. 


ztoenigen-zcay visiDility ot the Fetal Skeleton m Dtero — 
Blanches researches showed that the tetal skeleton in the 
uterus does not appear clearly in the roentgenogram betore 
the age ot three and a hah months In other words, diagnosis 
oi pregnancy by the roentgen ray can be made about three 
weeks before the appearance of clinical signs ot the letus 

Pregnancy, roentgenograms 
may indicate the presentation and position ot the letus They 

‘in positions ot the tetuses m twin 

pregnanev In Aloller’s case three letal heads were easily 

Jefeafa hvto? ‘b", R°«ntgea-ray examination may 

reveal a hydrocephalus, monstrosity, and overriding ot bones 

m'SnoL ^ Roentgenography cL be used 

in oiagnosis of ectopic gestation, and m different ation of 
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a pelvic tumor from pregnancy Exposures should be made 
with tile pregnant woman lying on the abdomen or on the 
side, never on the back 

Presse Medicale, Pans 

35 177 192 (Feb 9) 1927 


Jous A. II \ 
April 30, 1937 


Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 

31 65 128 (Jan 13) 1927 

New Py^rogen.c Tests for Malic, Tartanc and C.tnc Acids J A. Sanchez. 


•Gallbladder Containing Calculus and Lipoid Mucus A Bcrgerct and 
J Dumont—p 177 

•Ljmpliograimlomatosis of the Spine C 1 Urechia and I Goia —p 179 
Lead Treatment of Cancer P Pagniez—p 181 

Lipoids in the Contents of a Gallbladder Containing a 
Calculus —Bergeret and Dumont describe a case of gallstone, 
in which the gallbladder contents presented the aspect of 
mucopus The fluid proved to be free from bacteria There 
was diffuse sclerosis of the organ and a superficial ulcer 
in the fundus At the site of the ulcer, the connective tissue 
was infiltrated with macrophages containing lipoid corpuscles 
The cell reaction was manifest not only in the mucosa and 
submucosa, but also in the epithelium It could not be estab¬ 
lished whether the ulcer or the calculus was primary How¬ 
ever, It IS beyond doubt that the lesion contributed to periph¬ 
eral increase of the stone The metabolism of lipoids in the 
gallbladder in this case was the reverse of what is found in 
normal conditions flic mucosa usually rcsorbs cholesterol 
and then eliminates it by the lymphatics, in this case, cho¬ 
lesterol had been accumulated in the mucosa, whence it was 
transmitted to the bile by means of the macrophages 

Lymphogranulomatosis of the Spine—Urechia and Goia be¬ 
lieve that lymphogranulomatosis affects the spinal cord sec¬ 
ondarily This occurs by the way of the lymphatics or the 
blood stream Granulomas of the thorax or of the abdomen 
spread to the spinal cavity through the intervertebral foram¬ 
ina Granulomatous tissue may involve the vertebrae, the 
epidural space, the dura mater and the spinal cord The 
disease is revealed clinically by symptoms of anemia of the 
spinal cord, of radiculitis or of transverse myelitis Gran¬ 
ulomas of the spine may simulate Pott’s disease, the differ¬ 
ential diagnosis is made by the roentgen ray The onset is 
gradual, rarely sudden Roentgen-ray treatment brings only 
transient improvement Two cases are reported 

Arcluvos de los Hospitales, etc, Buenos Aires 

2 1-4 374 (Dec ) 1926 Partial Iude.x 


CMheter rSaS-rir'”" Urclcial 

•Adsorption by the Skin A A Fernandez —p 77 
•Morphologic Identification of Spirochetes J Bacigalupo-p 84 
Surgical Treatment of Uterine Cancer R F Coulin —p 83 

loxic Effects of Arsphenamine SI Arana_p 88 

Chronic Total Inversion of the Uterus T Areta and E Carra-n. 90 
Case of Skm Leishmaniasis C Arias Aranda —p 94 

Dupuy Dutemps’ Operation in Chronic Dacryocystitis J Gonzalez 
Mujica —p 96 

^Hematologic Technic P T Panza and C Ducco—p 99 
A Surgical Instrument of the Puelches R Faggioli —p 103 


Biologic Significance of Skm Adsorption—Fernandez’ 
adsorption experiments dealt purely with the human skm. 
Bandages moistened with phenol (0 5 per cent), resorcin or 
bctanaphthol (0 5 or 1 per cent) were applied to the skin and 
left in situ for twenty-four hours The skin scales were 
scraped off and examinations made to determine the presence 
of the drug Twenty-four hours after the bandage had been 
removed the specimens were positive as to phenol Witli 
0 5 per cent resorcin or bctanaphthol adsorption was slight, 
but it increased considerably when a 1 per cent strength was 
applied The existence of cutaneous adsorption must there¬ 
fore be kept in mind under certain circumstances 


Uselessness of Morphologic Identification of Spirochetes — 
AJ^cllo suggested a “morphologic index” for identifying spiro¬ 
chetes The method consists in measuring the length and 
the number of spirals in 100 organisms and dividing the first 
by the second When Bacigalupo tried the “index” on bron¬ 
chial spirochetes, the result in spirochetes isolated directly 
from the sputum differed from that m spirochetes obtained 
from inoculated guinea-pigs The “index” as determined b\ 
Pons also varied widely from that of Mello Mello’s method 
has apparently no practical value 
Antique Indian Surgical Instrument—A photograph repro¬ 
duces the quartzite lancet found by Faggioli on tJie Necochea 
dunes, an old camping ground of the long extinct Puelche 
Indians The appliance belongs to the so-called Moustier 
type Operations with such a rough tool cannot have been 
very comfortable for the patient 


•Treatment of Inflammatory Efiusion with Calcium Chloride D Pnano 
—p 17 

•Results of Separating Children from Tuberculous Jlothers P de 
Elizalde —p 25 

•Aspiration of Vitreous Body in Glaucoma A Oycnard—p 63 
Bladder Calculi from Foreign Body C Velasco Suarez.—p 343 

Calcium Chloride in Tuberculous Effusions—Serofibrinous 
effusions developed m five cases of active pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis Pnano tried intravenous injection of crystallized 
calcium chloride The dose was 15 Gm The course 
embraced fifteen injections, given semiweekly The result 
was excellent in four cases, in the fifth, only fair Blum 
suggested a similar method of treatment, which, however, 
was more complicated 

Results of Separating Children from Tuberculous Mothers 
—Elizalde traced the end results in the 333 children of tuber¬ 
culous mothers who were taken to the Foundling Home when 
less than 6 months old The percentage of infection increased 
with the length of time the children had remained at honm 
In children taken away on the day of birth, it was 3 44, 
between the first and tenth day, 12 12, between the tenth and 
thirtieth day, 22 2, between one and three months, 33 81, 
between three and six month, 41 81 All the infected, 21 62 
per cent, died Among the 128 infants removed from their 
homes before the tenth day of birth, only 3046 per cent 
survived more than one year 

Vitreous Puncture in Glaucoma—In fifty-six patients with 
painful total glaucoma, Oyenard aspirated the vitreous body 
seventy-seven times In twenty-nine pain subsided after tne 
first aspiration In the others the puncture had to be repeated 
in some as many as four times In three the method faded 
and enucleation was required 


Archiv fur exp Pathologie und Pharmak, Leip 2 ig 

lie 1 128 (Dec) 1926 

•Maximum Hypoglycemia Without Administration of Insulin E Geigtr 
and L Szirtes —p 1 

Effect of Morphine on the Spinal Cord of Decapitated Cats W Blumf 
—p 24 

Gas Exchange of Skeletal Muscles in Tonus S Janssen—p 31 
Effect of Barium Chloride on Skeletal Muscles H Fuhner—p 56 
Effect of Hormones on Hepatic Vessels W Lampe and J Mehes.—!>■ 6" 
Studies on the Surviving Liver of Mammals VV Lampe and J Alcfat! 
—p 73 

•Effect of Liver Extracts on Diuresis W Lampe —p 83 
The Action of Insulin E Grafe ct al—p 91 

The Striped Muscles and Regulation of the Water Metabolism R W' 

——p 102 XT 1 H 

Effect of Insulin and Permeability for Sugar of Human Kidneys 
Elias and J Guderaann —p 119 

Vessel for Experiments with Surviving Organs F Richter—p J- 
Maximum Hypoglycemia Produced Without Administralion 
of Insulin — In experiments on splanchnicotoniized ra i ^ 
previously fed with hay and beets, Geiger and Szirtes oim 
that injection of colon bacillus toxin, or of 1 o “ , 

per kilogram of body weight considerably decrease n- 
Sugar and was followed by convulsions The hay and 
forage seems to produce the effect by inhibition of , q. 
genetic function The symptoms occurred only m 
tomized animals and were abolished by >njech° 
or epinephrine Hypoglycemia was pro , ‘ figlit 

way m rabbits, with the left suprarenal dene vat d.^the 

extirpated, the left splanchnic nerve luofold 

effect of atropin on the blood sugar co'ice (,n,ujatinj 

on the one hand, it produces '^.^naied 'h 

the central nervous system, which ^rojuecs Ii)poS>i 

splanchnicotomy, on the other band, it produc 
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«mia u. .planchiutotomucd nnutnls prnbibl> bj .nhibil.on 

of gK”onco^UK..s Th. .>nn)to.n. ob,.rvc. ,.i the hjpo- 

gUamie nbbits corresponded couipkteU to tliose tint occur 
alter mjcction of msidin 

ESect of hner Extracts on Diuresis — Lnmpe extracted 
beet liter tvith acid alcohol and b\ precipitation witli ammo¬ 
nium sulphate obtained irom the extracts a substance 
when injected mtratenouslj into dogs markedlj inltibitet 
excretion ot urine 


Arcluv fur Kinderheilkunde, Stuttgart 

so 1 79 (0CV IS) 19S6 


•Light and Color rtrccplion m Premature 
Feccj and C>Undrona \£tcr Admmi Ir ition 
F von Bemuth and J Dut.cn —p dl 
Treatment of Ttirus!! with Feme Chloride 
Fcul ilicroeeilialia Due to HocnlKcnoiher i 
InsUtutional Care and Infcctiouj Disea vs 


tnfann V Peiper —1> 1 

of itvilrochloric \cid Milk 

G Miraliam— p 20 
> J /apperl —p 
H Weil - p 51 


Light and Color Perception m Premature Babies—Peiper s 
examinations ot a prematureK born infant m the second 
month 01 life m relation to its adaptation to light showed 
that red, green, \cllow and blue possessed the same relative 
light vvalues as in the case ot adults The sensitiveness to 
light ravs of different wave lengths increased considerablv 
in darkness It was possible to demonstrate vision in twi¬ 
light, which speaks lor a lull tuiiction oi the rods in the 
retina m these premature babies 
Feces and Cyhndruria After Administration of Milk Con¬ 
taining Hydrochloric Acid—Bernutli and Duken noted e>hn- 
druna in 60 per cent of tweiu>-tbrcc children who had been 
given a mixture of 740 cc ot milk and 260 cc. of a tenth¬ 
normal solution ot hjdrochlonc acid containing 5 per cent 
ot sugar Albumin was not present in the urine The mix¬ 
ture usually had a tavorable influence on the composition of 
the feces and prevented dyspeptic disturbances 
Treatment of Thrush with Ferric Chloride—Abraham’s 
patients thirty-three children suffenng from thrush, responded 
to application of a solution ot from 25 to JO per cent ferric 
chloride in from two to four days on the average Higher 
concentrations of feme chloride produced irritating effects 
Experiments on animals showed that the virulence ot the 
infection was considerably decreased by the treatment 
Fetal Microcephalia Due to Roentgen-Ray Irradiation — 
Zapperts paper is based on twenty cases collected trom the 
literature He asserts that fetal microcephalia occurs in at 
least SO per cent of cases in which irradiation of the uterus 
took place during the first months of pregnanev The history 
of the cases and animal experiments clearly show that the 
condition is caused by fetal injury due to the roentgen rays 
Irradiation of the ovaries before conception is not followed 
by such a change in the fetus The therapeutic irradiation 
m pregnant women should be avoided, and abortion should 
be induced in case it has been done 


Dermatologisclie Wochensclinft, Leipzig 

S3 1791 1818 (Dec 11) 1926 
^ear Dermatoses A Jordan and N Latko—p 1791 
^ine Poisoning K. Holm.—p 1796 
Epidermai Srorotnchosis T Benedek.—p 180o Cm 


Iodine Poisoning—In experiments on rabbits Holm iounc 
at the size of the dose is not the only factor that influencei 
c seventv of iodine poisoning Other things to be con 
behavior of the thyroid the lactors whicl 
1 ^^ate iodine in the body and the reaction of the tissue: 
0 le free iodine The carbonic acid of the tissues and th 
naol sound in the body secretions and fluids or lormei 
L °^°Sically by bacteria liberate iodine from its usua 
m inations Thus susceptibility to iodine poisomni 
diff** different individuals and in the same individual a 
possible to state a definite letha 
than human being, it may be under 0.2 rag or mor 

to animal experiments it is possibl 

s toxicity of iodine considerably by raising th 
loxide tension of the blood. Iodine is, apparently 
c primarily the more highly differentiate 


Monatschnft fur Geb und Gynakologie, Berlin 

73 2S3 332 (Dec ) 1926 

Tranjverse Prcsciilations H Kamnikcr—p 233 

I’c-lparium Hemorrhage J Brock p 350 . 

from Vfilmitntion During Puberlj 11 Kuslner 


p 2S7 

Tcclimc of Vagmal Iiictsioii P Braun—P -61 
Experiences wuh BlocJ Transfusion L \ost p -6- 
Consciiital Skill Defects m (he Xcw Born F Heinricbsbauer —p 


267 


Transverse Presentations—It tiic bag of waters is rup¬ 
tured, version should not In. unduly delayed with the idea ot 
following tins niaiiciucr immediately by extraction, the 
danger oi impaction or of rupture of the uterus is too great 
Nor docs kauiniikcr approve ot forced extraction alter 
Version unless the tetal heart tones remain bad In placenta 
praevia, immediate extraction is absolutely contraindicated 
In a materia! of 130 transverse presentations, transperitoneal 
cesarean section was performed eiglu times, the cause or the 
false presentation in these cases was contracted pelvis Ail 
the mothers tlius operated on lived, and all the children 
were delivered alive, one died tliree davs later irom pneu¬ 
monia Spontaneous version took place in four cases, spon¬ 
taneous evolution m three partus con dnpltcato corpora m 
two The children in the last named deliveries were pre¬ 
mature and almormally small, one was born alive but died 
within an hour If impaction has taken place, embryotomy is 
the quickest and saicst procedure 
Genital Hypoplasia from Malnutrition—Between 1919 and 
1925, the percentage of patients with hypoplasia of the genital 
organs in the Women's Clinic of Halle University rose from 
08 to 13 The majority of these patients were born between 
1898 and 1905 and were thus in the period of puberty during 
the years of the war Kustner is inclined to ascribe under¬ 
nourishment or carbohydrate diet with vitamin deficiency 
during puberty as the cause of the hypoplasia m many of 
these women 


Munchener medizinische Wochenschnft, MuMcb, 

74 49 94 (Jan. 14) 1927 

Hormonal Slcnhzaiion of Female \mn 1 al 3 L. Habcrlandt.’—p 49 
Treatment of Cbronic Conjunctivitia A Peters—p 49 
Lateral Granular Conjunctivitis H Koopnoann —-p 50 
Observations in the Mountains. \ A FneiUander—p 52 
Scarlet Fever Scrum. H Klima.—p Sa 
Dislocation Fracture of Hip P Caan—p 56 
Chronic Periarticular Inflammation P Mitschke.—p 58 
Passive Transmission of Idiosyncrasy to Drugs, M Lang and O Dcr 
— p 59 

•\utohcmothcrapy of Pulraonarj Tuberculosis \V Peus —p 60 
Nonspecific Treatment. T Tcramoto—p 61 
The Meinicke Test F Sztrmai —p 62 

Bismuth Treatment in Therapeutic Malana J Vonkcnncl —p 64 

Medicolegal Obstetnes M Hofraeier —p 66 

Urinals Thilenius.—p 67 

Obstetric Leg Holder J \Vicloch —p 68. 

Mcinickc Microrcactjon. K. Strelow—p 69 
Deforming Osteitis, D Campbell—p 71 
Oostetne Box- R Freund.—p 73 
Aesop 8 Medical Fables A A. il Esser —p 73 
•Treatment of Paronjchia \ Kreckc—p 74 

Hormonal Sterilization of Female Animals—Haberlandt 
was able to keep mice sterile by injecting an extract of the 
ovary or placenta ot gravid cows Administration by mouth 
was also successful 


Lateral Granular ConjuncUvitis —Koopmann confirms the 
existence of a conjunctivitis localized m the lateral part ot 
the conjunctiva of the lower hd He considers it a sign ot 
stams lymphaticus” It is not a sign of tuberculosis, a.s 
Saathoff thought 

Passive Transmission of Idiosyncrasy to Drugs—Lamr 
and Der injected animals with the serum from a paf.ent with 

animals became hypersensitive 

Autohemotherapy of Pulmonary Tuberculosis-Pens had 
Em^blood 

Treatment of Paronychia.-Krecke had excellent results 
Paronychia a thick layer of mer- 

one week. The pains rarely last longer than one day 
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Wiener klmisclie Wochenschnft, Vienna 

40 45 76 (Jan U) 1927 
A\inminoses \V KnocpfcJinacher —p 45 
^IIisloo of Treatment of Syphilis W Kcrl —p 47 C cn 
'Calmettes Pri.\entire Immunization Against 1 uhcrciilosis R Knus 
—p 49 

Colloid Chemistry and Medicine \V Panh —p 54 

^Rare Cause of Diastolic \ortic Murmurs R Flecksedcr_p 55 

'Chejne Stokes Breathing and Injection of Phosphates E Adler ct al 
—p 56 

Ppulis and Radium L Kuiiier and H Wolf—p 57 
Pospischill's Aphthoid Pej rter —p 58 

Apiiaratus for Piieuinothora\ and Pneiuiioperitoiieiim M Weiss_p 61 

Prognosis of Vomiting of Prcgnaiicj F Kermatiner —p 62 
Blotxl Groups and Hercditr K Nathcr—p 61 

Isornial and Pitliologic Instincts of Children J K Fnedjung Supple 
nieiit —pp 1 8 

Calmette’s Preventive Immunization Against Tuberculosis 
—Kraus iiijLCtt.d comparatirch large amounts (20 mg) of 
Calmette’s BCG culture into tlie peritoneum of gumea-pigs 
After three to tour weeks he found in the peritoneum, spleen 
and other organs nodules containing aeid-fast bacilli and 
resembling true tubercles except for lascularization of the 
tissue, abundance ot letikoc 3 tes and absence of caseation 
The changes regressed spontaneously in a few months The 
bacilli could be cultnated Irom the organs but implanta¬ 
tion of these organs did not infect other animals He con¬ 
cludes that the Mceme is slightlj' \ indent and that its 
piotectne value is probably due to this fact It seems that it 
IS innocuous to children and calves, but he thinks that it needs 
to he more thoroiighlv tested betore it is released lor general 
practice 

Cheyne-Stokes Breathing and Injection of Phosphates — 
In eight out ol ten cases ot Cheyne-Stokes breathing Adler, 
Elias and Spitz observed improvement trom an intravenous 
injection of 80 to 100 cc of a normal solution of acid sodium 
phosphate The amelioration began from three to four 
hours after the injection and lasted for from one to seven 
dajs 

Zeitschnft fur Tuberkulose, Leipzig 

40 455 514 (Dec) 1926 

‘Determination of tlie X umber of Living Bacteria in a Suspension of 
Tubercle Bacilli B Lange—p 455 
‘Pulmonary Tuberculosis n Patients With and Without Hereditary Taint 
F Brcilon —p 477 

Activity of Sanatoriunis and of Tlieir Directors J Ritter—p 488 
Reply K H Blumel—p 490 

Determination of the Number of Living Bacteria in a Sus¬ 
pension of Tubercle Bacilli—Lange suspended in a solution 
of sodium chloride from 60 to 100 mg, moist weight, of 
tubercle bacilli taken from a glycerin broth or egg serum 
culture less than three weeks old Suspensions were pre¬ 
pared, containing from 0 1 to 0000,000,01 mg of bacteria per 
cubic centimeter ot sodium chloride Of these suspensioiia 
02 cc was diluted with sodium chloride and inoculated sub¬ 
cutaneously or intracutaiieously into guinea-pigs Four hun¬ 
dredths cubic centimeter of the suspensions was sown on the 
surface of an egg serum medium and the growing colonies 
were observed lor four weeks The number of colonies 
corresponded with sufficient exactness to the number of liv¬ 
ing tubercle bacilli present in the suspension Infection 
occurred in the animals not only after subcutaneous or intra- 
cutaneous, but also after tracheal inoculation, although, 
according to this culture procedure only one living tubercle 
bacillus w'as present in the suspension The number of 
primary foci present in the lungs of the animals after 
tracheal injection of a diluted bacterial suspension cor- 
lesponded to the number of living tubercle bacilli injected 
In determining the virulence of tubercle bacilli, it is important 
to know the number of living bacteria per unit of weight 
Course of Pulmonary Tuberculosis lu Patients With and 
Without Hereditary Taint—Among Bredow’s 2,216 patients, 
J 0 5 per cent had an hereditary taint The results of sana¬ 
torium treatment were the same in both groups of patients 
Among 185 adult patients less than 100 pounds in weight, 
presenting the same percentage of tainted and untainted 


cases, tlie results were about 10 per cent better in the pat.e.ib 
with an hereditary taint Among patients between 16 and 7 y 
years of age, the results were 11 per cent better m the tail'd 
than in the untainted cases 
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‘Roentfceiiotlicrapy of Trigeminal Neuralgia Breitlander-n jui 
Transiilantation of tbe Thyroid of an Exophthalmic Goiter Patient mto a 
Cretin A Bogoras —p 3155 v mio a 

Closed Reduction of Old Dislocation of Lower Ja^r U Karell —d 316) 
Pirogoff 3 Foot Amputation Zur Verth —p 3161 ^ 


Roentgenotherapy of Trigeminal Neuralgia-Breitlander 
describes the practice of the Rostock umv'ersitj surgical 
clinic. The gasserian ganglion alone is irradiated. The 
technic comprises 182 kilovolts, 4 milliamperes, filtration 
through 0 5 mm of zinc plus 1 mm of aluminum, focal dis 
tance of 30 cm, diameter of field of irradiation, 5 cm The 
dose on the field of irradiation is 30 per cent, the focal dose 
at the ganglion from about 10 to 15 per cent of the erjthema 
dose Tins treatment is repeated as found necessarj, usually 
once or twice even in the most successful cases An interval 
of four weeks is allowed to elapse betvv'een irradiations 
When repetition of the irradiation is contraindicated because 
of danger of injury to the skin, an effort is made to reach 
the ganglion from the other side Fifty'-seven cases have 
been treated m this manner and Breitlander inauitaiiis that 
it IS the safest method^ of treating tngeinmal neuralgia. 
Patients should be warimd that during the first tvveut\-four 
hours the reaction—increase in the pam—will be severe 
Transplantation of the Thyroid of an Exophthalmic Goiter 
Patient into a Cretin —Bogoras transplanted tby roid tissue 
from a woman, aged 28, with exophthalmic goiter into a 
girl, aged 14, with myxedematous cretinism Tbe right hah 
of the thyroid, with the isthmus, was used The supenor 
thyroid artery of tbe transplant was sutured end-to-side to 
the common carotid artery of the recipient The first signs 
of improvement in tbe cretin appeared two weeks after iht 
operation Now, at tbe end of six months, she has become 
cleanly and coquettish and takes pleasure in bright colored 
clothes She chats with the other patients, showing a distinct 
preference for tbe men, and has begun to learn to read She 
IS particularly good at understanding and e.xplaming pictures 
Before the operation she was entirely apathetic, she did not 
recognize the members of her family and had to be fed like 
a baby' The skin has become moist and smooth, tlie long 
bones are longer and more slender, she has grown 12 cm 
in six months (four times the usual rate for her age) and 
gained 4 Kg in weight The pulse has increased from 
to 90 or 100 and is arrhythmic—evidence that the trail' 
planted gland still functions 
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•FetroR 3 Medium and Diagnosis of Tuberculosis K A Jensen anJ 
E Husted —p 73 

•Excretion of Albumin in Chrome Nephritis J Frandsen—p /a 


Petroff’s Medium and Diagnosis of Tuberculosis—Jensen 
nd Husted examined cerebrospinal fluid, pleural exudaRa, 
crapmgs from the mastoid, urine, pus, puncture fluid am 
putum of tuberculous guinea-pigs They assert tha 
’etroff’s medium is not a substitute for animal inoculation 
a the diagnosis of tuberculosis It is a valuable supp ciiki 
0 confirm the diagnosis in cases m which 'noculation o 
■umea-pigs yielded negative results It is also , , 

liagnosis of tubercle bacilli m sputum in clinically douon 
ases, when the results of microscopic examination 

IxcreUon of Albumin in Patients with Chrome 
-By varying the protein content of the food increaae 

uffermg from chronic nephritis, Frandsen 3 „,„o 

,f proteins m the diet \ _ Decrease or 

,cids in the blood and of albumin in conantra- 

iroteins in the food had the opposi diure m 

ion of albumin m the urine dependent excretion oi 
kdmimctration of urea had no influence o 


albumin 
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TLBERCLLOSIS IN CHILDHOOD* 

J \ MYERS, PhD, MD 

MIWEMOLIS 

The number of authentic cases reported m the 
Inerature ot tuberculosis in the new-born infant is so 
small as to make one teel that infection of the fetus 
IS so rare as to be of little significance in the tuber¬ 
culosis campaign There is no confirmed evidence ot 
a tuberculous father, either among animals or in man, 
haring transmitted tuberculosis to the fetus We do 
know that a tuberculous mother who derelops tuber¬ 
culosis of the placenta maj transmit the disease to the 
tetus Calmette is of the opinion that acute febrile 
diseases from rvhich the expectant mother suffers mav 
be capable of breaking dorrn the barrier effect of an 
otherwise normal placenta If this proves to be true 
in the human lamilr it is possible that a greater number 
ot children are infected before birth than rre had ever 
suspected In any event this subject should be further 
inrestigated 

In the light of rvhat has recentl} been learned about 
tuberculous infection in infancj, it is quite possible that 
the tetus may tolerate tuberculous infection reasonably 
'veil The behef that prevails at present among tuber- 
^losis workers, however, is that practically all the 
uberculosis in the human family, at anj age in the 
MUre life span, is developed by contact exposure, 
direct or indirect, after birth 

There is extant a general belief that a child becom¬ 
ing inferted before the second year of life is very likely 
im tuberculosis Careful studies, although with 
. number of cases, have shown that the mortality 
m tuberculosis m infancy among those actually dis- 
anrf , '!i physicians formerly believed 

n.ilr t>e^»eves, in fact, a considerable 

abihtv recoveries If infants have the 

ure<;pnt c tuberculous disease, even as well as the 
Krause tbaTtL certainly agree with 

tuKulnifJ ^ take care of 

believed ,infection much better than we formerly 

infected bi r ” i w ords, many infants become 

life vwth™that they go through 
tuberculous dis^'se any manifestation of 

”ow have approxi- 
second v«r observation who before the 

lufecuonts tuberculous 

This groun ^ cutaneous tuberculin test 

culouf imeri ? *“36 found to have tuber- 

uf these chddren^h ^ ^ ^ disease Some 

-- _ ddren ha ve been under observation for more 

* "'“t Socty fTTTW-- 


than five }cars, and practically none that did not have 
tuherculoiis disease on the first examination have gone 
bejond the stage of infection Thej arc appirentlv 
perfectly health) bo)s and girls \ tew, however, who 
had tuberculous disease on the first exainmatioii have 
died, although the mortaht) in this group ol 100 cases 
to date is less than 10 per cent Ot course, mam 
tuberculosis workers arc making similar observations, 
but it will be some time before enough cases will have 
been studied and carefully anal)zed that we can he 
sure of the approximate percentage ot infants that 
recover from tuberculous disease and the approxnmite 
percentage that control well their tuberculous intection 
Without such large numbers of cases, however, we 
feel certain that the tuberculosis mortaht) is higher m 
infanc), once the disease develops, than at aii) other 
time of life This probabl) is partially due to extensive 
contact of the infant with the tuberculous relatives 
nurses and others, and as Krause has pointed out, the 
*“ lymph nodes makes them pooi filters 
the bacilh thus gaming entrance to the lymphatics, and 
the nodes allowing them for the most part to pass 
through to the blood stream, from there to be dissem¬ 
inated to the various parts of the body In this period 
of hfe It IS strongly hoped that Calmette’s vaccine may 
prove of great value Until it is generally aeccptcil, 
however, much can be done to reduce tuberculosis 

f PJ'e'cntmg contact exposure 

through education isolation and the like 

From our present knowledge of tuberculosis, it 
appears that by far the most favorable time m the 
entire hfe span for the body to become mtected is dur¬ 
ing the period of childhood (from approximately ^ or 

penod that the lymph nodes function as filters better 
than at any other period of hfe, consequentlv a lar-e 
children who have tubercle bacilh m theT 

^ I? ^'^trapped in lymph nodes 

Here th^ may be destroyed in time or they^niay reiuam 
ahve vvith little or no proliferation throughout^he hie 

entrance to the blood stream ^ ^ ^ Sam 

There seems little doubt that thn n 

thirty-nme cases from a groun nf L 

ined which at one time rave^nncih thousand exam- 

culm reaefaons but at nrf^ c positive cutaneous tuber- 

of the thS^ninfSe^s XreT 

- the past a diagnosis of tuberculs^ or^kS^d 
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roentgen-ray signs that made such a diagnosis highly resistance to lump- ahnni- i 

probable In the remaining twenty-three cases no dig- way, and if children are exposed 

nosis of tuberculosis has ever been made to my knowl- the incidence of destructive tifhem i natural ivay 

edge, although in twelve of these cases there have been to justify us in adlcatinj It In Ih 

symptoms such as malnutrition or fever, or physical prclnt knowledge thSfore we must 

conditions indicative of cervical adenopathy These vent infection in every possible wav honmrth 

cases are being studied by Dr Leggett and myself and time is not too far distant when immunization mil 

With othei groups of cases, in possible through vaccination as Calmette has alSdi- 
more detail at a later time Here aeam so little work advocated for infants 



We have good evidence that bacilli may live for long qiiently mdud^e those childknwhral™^^^^^^ 
periods in lymph nodes without causing any changes Ions disease Because tuberculosis in childhood most 
in the nodes appreciable on physical and roentgen-ray often is a disease of the lymphatics, its detection is so 
examination In the first place we know that a fairly different from the detection of pulmonary tuberculosis 
large percentage of apparently healthy children react that it is frequently entirely overlooked 
positively to the cutaneous test when we are unable by In the diagnostic work at the Lymanhurst outpatient 
loentgen-ray examination to find any evi- department we have found it advisable to group the 
^ Furthermore the work of Calmette children after the examination has been completecFiiito 

has shown that lymph nodes perfectly normal m appear- the following groups 1 Children symptom free with- 
hnd?;.'^” properly prepared and inoculated into the out abnormal physical or roentgemra^ changes, alid 
annuals, frequently cause tuberculous disease ^yjth negative cutaneous tuberculin reactions These 
ihere lylefinite evidence that the bacilli niay prolif- are said to be entirely negative to tuberculosis and 
erate sufficientl}' to bring about considerable enlarge- ' ' ' * 

ment of the lymph nodes and then be brought under 
control be foie great destruction has occurred Such 
1} mph nodes may be palpated m the cervical region 
or they may be detected by stereoscopic roentgenograms 
in the region of the lung hilum 

Roentgen-ray studies have shown that such nodes 
may later contain deposits of calcium Roentgen-ray 
evidences of calcium deposits are easily seen in the 
cervical and bronchial nodes and may be seen in the 
mesenteric nodes Biopsy and postmortem examination 
often prove the presence of tubeicle bacilli or tuber¬ 
culous lesions In other cases it is well known that 
the bacilli continue to proliferate, and there is sufficient 
breaking down of nodes to lesult in suppuration If 
the nodes are located near the surface of the body, they 
may rupture through the skin and dram on the surface 
Fiom this drainage it is possible often to recover tuber¬ 
cle bacilli If the nodes are more remotely located 
from the surface they may rupture into the body cavi¬ 
ties, such as the peritoneal cavity, or even discharge into 
the blood vessels, resulting in tuberculosis of the serous 

cavities or generalized tuberculosis -- , r , “ i n t’ i ran 

The incidence of tuberculous infection lu childhood particularly if the nodes are J" ' ,,, 

,s lower than we formerly thought it to be It is not say that this disease ““f ^ 

SO long since we quoted statistics from Euiopean clinics end of the second year of life If tl e od g 

and tried to apply them to our own ^ 3 °L'°sS';''Slrm 7 nd"o^ ^ 

r:rn-5r;rrnrof‘’Xldr';ufec^^^^ t. we -y-h a . 1,^1 degree of ce^y » - 

age of 15 yeals, and in one rich farming community ]oS “ ofthaTtreaUiieiil 

only about 11 per cent were found to be infected fa biopsy In the diag 

In examining more than 6,000 children in Minne- of tuberculosis in the region of the lung hilum 

apohs we have found that approximately 45 per cent handicapped, because biopsy 

of the boys and 47 per cent of the girls present evi- we are even fu 

dence of tuberculous infection as revealed by tlie 
cutaneous tuberculin test These figures make us 
wonder as to which group of children is safer from 

tuberculosis m its destructive form It is the opinion mav pe oi euuaiutnv^— , 

of some workers that the child passing into adult life ^ J^'^f g^gencelif such a^istory is not suiffci^tJj) 

without manifestations of tuberculous infection is m but thejibsenc tuberculosis Otten par^ 

greater dan^^er than the child who has such manifesta- any means, to ru ^ tuberculo^ 

rr?! tl! w: t^vocft: hr;exi.^j 

K; rler ‘UoH ..s show,, . 1.1 m a good . 


tuberculous infection 2 Children symptom free with 
out abnormal physical or roentgen-ray changes but with 
positive cutaneous tuberculin reactions These are said 
to have tuberculous infection without evidence of 
tuberculous disease 3 Children with very slight symp¬ 
toms, with very slight or no deviation from the noraial 
on physical and roentgen-ray examination, with posi¬ 
tive or negative cutaneous tuberculin reactions These 
are said to be tuberculous suspects 4 Children with 
\ery definite symptoms which cannot be explained on 
other grounds, without abnormal physical and roentgen- 
ray evidence but with positive cutaneous tubercuhn 
reaction These are said to have masked juvenile 
tuberculosis 5 Children with very definite symptoms, 
with definite enlargement of the lymph nodes and with 
positive tuberculin reaction These are said to liave 
tuberculosis of the lymph nodes of the involved region 
6 Children with very definite symptoms, with deiimte 
physical and roentgen-ray signs m various parts of the 
body Such children are given diagnoses of tubercii 
losis of the lungs, bones, and the like 

Tuberculosis of the cervical lymph nodes is not 
always easy to diagnose with a high degree of certainty, 


im'possible in the majority of cases The physi^ 
feds certain in his own mind that the condition is 
to tuberculosis, yet he cannot always pro\e i 
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eroup of cabCb m which the hi‘,tor> luib been taken by 
a number of different ph\biciani. not cipcciallv inter¬ 
ested in exposure, xer> careful questioning later 
re\ealed that the historj of exposure had been cntirclv 
missed Ihcre are also patients who are unaware ot 
e\er hating been exposed to tuberculosis Of course, 
the histor> ot constitutional sjniptoins iinj gue one 
considerable aid, but here again there arc many other 
conditions that gue similar s>inptoms 
We hate tound phtsical signs ot little tahic except 
when the intolted Itinph nodes are located^ near the 
surtace ot the bodj and mat be palpated Such signs 
as the d’Espine, Eustace Smith and intcrscapular dul- 
ness are ot little atail We took a large number ot casts 
that had been examined physically with records made 
ot the presence or absence of these phtsical signs, then 
we went to the roentgen-ray laboratory and found that 
the two rarely agreed The cutaneous tuberculin test 
IS helpful 

The blood sedimentation test has been applied to a 
good sized group ot children at Ltmanhurst, but it has 
not been found ot any especial talue in the type ot 
cases with which we are dealing The same ma\ lie 
said ot the auto-urine test Tubercuniet and the Larson 


physician doing tuberculosis work sees nuiiy cases of 
unmistakable tuberculosis ot the cervical lymph nodes 
heal w'cll 

What is true ot ccrxical lymph nodes no doulit is 
true of nodes wliicli become tuberculous in other parts 
ot the body In addition to clinical evKicncc ot healing 
we have roentgen-ray exidcnce oi bronchial nodes, for 
example, gradually bccoiiiiiig smaller and finally taking 
on deposits of calcium Ihe recent work of Dunham 
of Yale sliows tliat such calcium deposits may be 
detected by roentgeu-ray examination of the mcsciUcne 
lymph nodes It has also been known tor some time 
that the roentgen ray will rc\cal evidence of calcifica¬ 
tion in the cervical lymph nodes In addition to tins 
we have the best possible evidence obtainable through 
pathologic Studies of tlie nodes taken from the living 
iiody or at postinortcin 

The treatment ot Ivmph node tuberculosis which is 
the prevailing Upc m childhood is usvnlly earned out 
with a great deal of success Our attempts have been 
along the line ot conservation ot energy, proper and 
sufficient food intake close medical and nursing super¬ 
vision and heliothcrapv These in most cases have been 
tound to suffice, but there is the occasional case in 


nng test have been used, but unless there is progressive 
clinical tuberculosis these tests have usuallv been nega¬ 
tive We do not believe theretore, that thev will be 
ot much value in detecting tuberculosis ot the lymph 
nodes unless it is of a progressive nature and is causing 
considerable destruction Xegatue tests, we feel, are 
quite helptul In cases of hilum tuberculosis the vital 
capacity test has been employed, but we have not tound 
that such involvement reduces the capacitv The test 
should be done as a routine, however, since it is valu¬ 
able m ruling out pulmonary involvement It is espe¬ 
cially valuable when senal examinations are made over 
long periods of time 

Stereoscopic roentgen-ray examination constitutes 
one of our most valuable aids In fact, we feel that 
no physician should make a definite statement regarding 
the presence or absence of enlarged tracheobronchial 
nodes without having first carefully examined stereo¬ 
scopic plates At the Lymanhurst School we have 
made it a routine procedure and from it have secured 
a great deal of help Therefore, we have come to 
believe that the most outstanding factors to be used 
m the diagnosis of tuberculosis of the lymph nodes, 
located remotely from the surface, are history of con¬ 
stitutional symptoms, positive cutaneous tubercuhn 
reactions and evidence oi disease seen m the stereo¬ 
scopic plates which cannot be accounted for otherwise 
In differential diagnosis, chronic nontuberculous 
foci of infection have caused us most trouble In 
■ilinnesota, infecuons of the paranasal sinuses are very 
common and have led to many errors in diagnosis In 
art, wre have come to the point at which we strongly 
believe that careful examination, including roentgeno¬ 
grams of these sinuses, should be a part of every 
routine examination among children Here vve mast 
not depend too much on the roentgen ray, for we have 
seen a number of patients with entirely negative 
roentgen-ray signs who proved to have unmistakable 
volvement with accumulations of pus 
The haling of tuberculosis of the lymph nodes, per¬ 
haps, takes place more readily than the healing of 
n erculosis m any other part of the body In fait, 
^ L iMorton said that it was the easiest 
to cure and that in his experience it 
fie form that occurred most frequently Every 


which It seems well to use such special measure-- as 
the roentgen rav, radium and tuberculin It the nodes 
arc located near the surtace ot the body in such icgions 
as the cervical, and pus tornis, we always try to aspirate 
before rupture occurs on the surtace It only one or 
two nodes seem to be quite extensively involved and 
do not respond to other methods of treatment, it is 
otten best to remove them bv surgery but we do not 
believe that the radical extensive surgical procedure is 
indicated as it was lormerly believed to be Such cases, 
at ter surgery has been applied, arc continued on gen¬ 
eral treatment over a considerable period ot time in an 
attempt to aid the other nodes to resist the disease 


While tuberculosis of the Ivmph nodes is the prevail¬ 
ing type in childhood we must deal with other torms 
of disease Pulmonary tuberculosis is not very com¬ 
mon but perhaps it is more common than w'e believed 
It to be before the days of caretul roentgen-ray studies 
The pulmonary' involvement may take on the charac¬ 
teristics ot infantile tuberculosis during tlic period ot 
childhood, or it may take on the characteristics of the 


aouii rype ii it is tiie intaiitile type, the course does 
not differ much from that progressive form seen m 
infants , but if it is the adult type, the course may differ 
considerably trom the form that we ordinarily' see m 
adults It has been our experience to find physical 
signs much less marked in children suffering from the 
adult type than we find in adults Rales are not 
reported so frequently unless the disease has become 
very extensiv e Because of this fact I am coiiv meed 
that in the past many cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
in childhood have been entirely overlooked 

In a group of cases at the Lyiuanhurst School we 
found pulmonary involvement m children who vve 
believe would not have been diagnosed if it had not 
been for the fact that they were taken to the clinic 
because of exposure, etc When they were examined 

deviation from 

definueT^H roentgen-ray examination very 

denmte evidence of disease was seen 

The treatment m such cases we have tried to carry 

iTfhw sending them to sanatonums, or 

11 this i^not be done, by giving treatment m the homes 
in neither case can bed rest be given as strictly as m 
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such a progfram ,s carefully carried out I believe it will 

min i^”i «P a resistance to the 

mild lymph node disease which they already have, and 
this resistance together with the education they 
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d" ldre„'''“‘“ '‘'“''■'J' o' . 'Vh-e .hey rece.ve a great deal of atlendri 

Somewhat to our surprise, we have found that heal- kept unSr ven ’ctose suoerasmrff "’ll'" 

mg of pulmonary tuberculosis takes place fairly readily nurses, and wSre *ev S those ,J, P''f 

m children if the disease is of the adult type We have are taught the dangers of the a^dt tine of rf “’'S 

seen good sized areas of involvement heal quite com- such n nmo-r^m so _-e . If 

pletely and liave also seen cavities become obliterated 

A subject that is being much discussed at present 
IS the lelationship between the prevailinsr tvoes of 

tuberculosis in childhood and in adSlt hte "oi/e'^group conceriung drseaTe'^li ^Ve^’erttorfZ Ta'L tod' 

holds that the adult type of disease is nearly always opmg severe forms of adult tuberculosis 

from outside sources while the other group holds that 

this type of disease is nearly always from the old child--— 

hood infection In our present state of Icnowledge no 
one can prove conclusively that either one of these pre¬ 
vails m the human family It has been shown that m 
expel imental animals disease from outside sources is 
possible in animals that have been previously infected 
Perhaps it is the previous infections in the human fam¬ 
ily that make the subsequent disease become chronic 
I hav^e a patient who developed lymph node tuberculosis 
at the age of 11 At 16 a radical resection of the 
cervical lymph nodes on one side was done At 20, 
pulmonary tuberculosis developed in the left lung and 
the patient was compelled to spend six years in bringing 
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It has now been well estabhshed that not only paraffin, 
liquid petrolatum^ and coal tar" but also v'egetable^ 
and animal oils ■* become encapsulated when introduced 
into the tissues It is also Icnown that manv’’ of tliese 
this disease under control The patient had a long sana- tumors become active at a later time and cause pain, 
torium rest, then artificial pneumothorax, and finally redness Recently Zemansky = has seen 

extrapleural thoracoplasty Although there is now 
some disease in the better lung, there apparently is 
sufficient resistance to keep this under control and the 
patient has a good working capacity 

I am now making observations on a group of chil¬ 
dren who have suffered from tuberculosis of the lymph 
nodes, some presenting evidence of Gohn’s tubercle, to 
determine where and when the adult form of disease 
develops Some of these children have been under 
observation for a number of years, and now, as they 
are passing into and some beyond the period of puberty, 
a few are developing chronic pulmonary tuberculosis 
Fiom the standpoint of prevention of tuberculosis 
there is no more favorable time in the entire life span 
than during the period of childhood With the infant 
it is a question of preventing exposure If a family is 
intelligent, the prenatal worker can do a great deal by 
teaching the necessity of having all members carefully 
examined for tuberculosis, as well as all who will have 
intimate association with the infant Such teaching will 
prevent a tremendous amount of exposure and will 
save the lives of many infants This having been done, 
and the child born, the family can be taught the neces¬ 
sity for the proper foods, rest and other things o_ 

In the period of childhood the problem of preventing sudden springing into activity after years of latency 
exposure is much more difficult, in fact, it is almost had not been determined for man 
impossible We can do a great deal more than we From the general analy<=;es that we ® have made ot tiie 
have done in the past toward preventing exposure, but cause of cancer and tlie action of coal ^ar, I'qu 
because of unsuspected cases of tuberculosis and car- petrolatum and ammal and vegetable oils, it lias bee 

there are many dangers of children becoming apparent that the chief and probably tlie niost . j 

1 - _i.i— 1-1 +i-,Q r,f factor in animals IS undernourishment, either coiio 

or acquired in origin Based on these earlier anffi g^ 

* From the Department of Surgery, ^ 3 " d'f r« 

Medimne and the Research Laboratories of the Barnard free 

Camphor Oil Tumors Vci- 

erJ 


a case in winch quinine in olive oil had been introduced 
hypodermically into the fat of the buttocks during an 
attack of influenza, in Italy, in 1918 In 1926, one of 
the three tumors resulting from these injections enlarged 
rapidly in size and became red and painful On exami¬ 
nation m New York at that time, a fluctuating tumor 
was found and opened It contained an oily niatenal, 
but there was no definite pus The wound refused to 
heal, and the lesions were exased A typical but very 
cellular oil tumor was found which contained giant cells 
and closely packed fibroblasts in the walls of the oil 
cysts The epithelium covering this tumqr was hyper¬ 
plastic, and in several places it was invading the deeper 
structures of the tumor 

It IS well known that repeated applications of coal tar, 
paraffin and other lipoid solvents to the skm will even¬ 
tually induce cancer not only in certain animals but also 
m man ^ ^ 

The sarcoids developing after the injection of oils 
are also much larger m certain individuals than in others, 
and they often undergo progressive growth for a long 
tune and may cause eventual pain, redness and swelling, 
such as that noted in the patient of Dr Zemansky 

What causes tliese individual differences in the extent 
of the growth of these tumors in certain men and their 


1 lers _ , 

exposed On the other hand, during the period of 
childhood the body is better able to resist bacilli than 
at any other period of life, partly because of the struc¬ 
ture of the lymph nodes Since the body does resist 
the bacilli so well at this age, it is by far the best period 
of human life to treat tuberculosis with the aim of 
preventing the destructive type of disease which 

develops in later life Perhaps this can best be done ... . ., n r u me .. 

in schools for tuberculous children, where an attempt p 0 ^ 0 ^’iJs,’ae fD oL. 
is made in the school system to find as many as possible 4 L h and Johnston, c o ^ 

of the children suffering from tuberculosis of the lymph ^ 86 " 

nodes All such patients can be placed in special sections of the tumor m advance 0 
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eral analysis, one of us * has [oiukI that the hyahiic and 
tipical precanccroiib lesions as well as the general 
Qche\ia produced by coal tar when mjearted into rats 
can be pre\ented b\ feeding animals a diet high ui 
Mtainm and these changes can be c\aggcrattd by 
feeding the annuals a diet poor in vitamin A Jorstad 
and Johnston' ha\c found that the same applies also to 
animals injected with liquid petrolatum and animal and 
\egetable oils 

REPORT Ot CASF 

Jhat the same factors are ciidently operatuc m man 
IS shown by the following case/ which has come to our 
attention 

Historx —A. woman, aged 31, noticed tint she Ind albumtii m 
the unne when she applied for life insurance at the age of 
19 (1915) Aside from the albumin in the unne she did not 
ha\e ce'v marked svtuploms except for a short time after she 
had an impacted third molar tooth rcmoccd w Mew Vork m 
Januarj 1916, and after the birth of ber child, m 1920 She 
was cntically ill for a few days after the rcmocal of her 
tooth, and she was \ery ill again for nine dajs after the 
birth of her child Thej did not expect her to rccoccr from 
this last illness The child had to be rcmo\cd by cesarean 
section After this time she became quite well, however, and 
remamed so for four years 

Her family history is interesting in that her grandmotlicr 
died of nephritis and she has an aunt who is suffenug from 
chronic interstitial nephritis, not different from that of 
her owa 

Her early history is unimportant aside from the fact that 
she has had what was supposed to be measles at three different 
times 

Four years after her child was bom, she suffered abscesses 
in several of her teeth The nephritis became aggravated 
again at this time, to be relieved temporarily with the removal 
of the teeth She has had attacks off and on ever since One 
of these attacks came on durmg the latter part of March 1926 
She came to the laboratory to see us for the first time shortly 
after the beginning of this attack Correlating our recent 
work with that of Hartman, Bolliger and Doub,* it has 
become evident that the general nature of the lesion in the 
kidney m chrome interstitial nephritis may have become 
established.’ These authors have produced a lesion in dogs 
by treating their kidneys with large doses of roentgen rays 
This lesion resembles chronic interstitial nephritis in man, 
both clinically and pathologically 


in ihtb condition, lt,ivc an already lowcrcfl function, it 
wat, necessary not to overload with vitamin A, but to 
take also a certain quantity of vitamin B m order that 
they might be kept siifiicicntly active to take care of hotly 
waste Shortly after we saw the patient, she left for 
her summer vacation On her own mitiativ'c she 
changed to the Karcll salt-poor diet *■ At the time she 
began tins diet her ankles were swollen considcrahly 
and she had marked e\e and urinary symptoms, as well 
as a general loss of \ igor She was able to be up and 
around, however 

The patient is a very intelligent woman, having not 
only a university training but also considerable experi¬ 
ence as a member of the staff of a biologic research 
laboratory In order that the diet might be prepared m 
the proper manner, she tmdertook its preparation herself 
and kept careful data on herself and the amount of the 
xarious substances that she ate The diet winch she took 
for something over three weeks was as follows 

For ihc first three days she look only three glasses of milk 
a day of 6'/} ounces cacli, without other fluids On the fourth 
day she look one soft boded egg and two pieces of dry toast 
with the milk. On tlic fifth day she increased the diet to 
two sott boded eggs and four pieces of dry toast The amount 
of mdk taken was the same Beginning with the sixth day 
and continuing for the next three weeks the diet was changed 
considerably The mdk caused ber to feel a heaviness after 
taking It She discontinued its use except for a glass or two 
a week She also discontinued the use of bread entirely Her 
diet during this time, aside from water and one egg every 
other day, consisted of chopped lean meat (beef and veal), 
fresh green peas and fresh string beans Each of these articles 
she boded twice for an hour and poured off the water after 
each boding She used a considerable amount of water in 
each case At intervals she could not cat this overcooked food 
and would add a little salticss butter to the green vegetables 
She also took a small dish of oatmeal once a week 

As IS to be noted from the diets mentioned, the caloric 
values of the diet of tlic first five days was low She increased 
the calories m the diet of the following three weeks by using 
a considerable quantity of the boded meat It is not likely 
that she ever received more than 1,500 calories m any day of 
this period, however 

Just after her recovery from the dental operation in 
New York eleven years ago, she noticed a small tumor, about 
the size of a pea, attached to the lower end of the deltoid 


It IS well known that the roentgen ray produces 
pvecancerous lesions in animals and man, and, as we 
nave noted,** these lessons are not different from the 
lesions produced by coal tar, hqiud petrolatum and 
animal and vegetable oils These precancerous lesions, 
as noted by us m the papers referred to, are the result 
nf the removal of the ergusia or fat soluble vitamins 
from the tissues 

In our further study ** of the action of roentgen 
tays, we have also shown that these precancerous as 
well ^ other toxic effects of roentgen rays can be pre¬ 
vented or hindered by feeding the animals well rounded 
lets rich m vitamin A For this reason we felt quite 
certain that the patient might protect her kidneys from 
a more rapid disintegration by taking a diet containing 
t least an ample suply of vitamin A Since the kidneys, 
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aiicdin on me laierai suriacc oi ner ngnt arm lliis tumor 
was not attached to the skin 

The presence of this tumor worried her Consequently she 
watched it carefully in the years that followed She never 
noticed any other tumors, and this one never changed m size 
until she began to take the diet consisting of boiled meat and 
vegetables By die end 01 the third week on this diet the tumor 
was the size of a walnut, very painful to touch, red, and her 
whole arm was stiff and useless She called her pIiysiDan and 
told him that we had noted that cancer results from anything 
which removes the viUmin A from the tissues and showed him 
that the diet she was receiving must be not only largely free 
from salts, but that it must be also practically free from the 
fat and water soluble vitamins He placed her at once on a 
full diet rich m vitamin-containmg substances The diet which 
she chose to take at that time and has continued to take up to 
the present has consisted largely of milk, cream, eggs, whole 
whMt cereals, butter and bread, oatmeal and meat She has 
had trouble with digesting starches She eats htUe starch and 
no potatoes, therefore On this diet the stiffness and soreness 
m her arm disappeared and after eleven days the tumor had 
reamed completely to its former small size 

Concerning Ae enlargement of the tumor. Dr R B Rovvles 
Mat^oras, Ohio, writes us as follows The tumor on her 

S ‘Chrome nephritis 

^ ^^tt-free diet I suggested a more varied 
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diet The patient “ininiediatcly changed her diet and m about 
one week the tumor had almost disappeared Tliere was no 


pain on pressure and no inflammatory condition ” 

The patient tells us that the disappearance of the tumor was 
most rapid after she commenced to take the vitamm-nch diet 
After three days the stiffness m the arm was relieved and the 
tumor had decreased to just half its previous size After eleven 
days It had returned to its former small size, that of a pea, and 
felt on palpation quite as it had before excepting for the fact 
that she could feel three very small smooth round tumors close 
beside it The latter tumors seemed no lorger than millet seeds 
Her general symptoms, which had improved so decidedly 
on the salt-poor diet returned to a slight extent She has 
some swelling of the ankles and slight blurring of vision in the 
ifternooiis For the most part she has been quite well, however, 
and feels strong and goes about her work as usual 
Dec 3, 1926, she noticed after a hard day's work in her home 
some slight stiffness of her right arm She examnud the 
tumors but found them unclianged in size and they were not 
painful to pressure At any rate she decided to have them 
removed She came to our laboratory and gave us tins history 
at that time 


COMMENT 

The intelligence and tlie careful training of this 
pattent make the data that she has given us as valuable 
as any we could have possibly obtained from expen 
ments on animals It controls exactly the data we k\e 
previously obtained from animal cxpenwentstion 

It has been such expenments and case reports as tins 
one that have led us to believe that the increase in cancer 
IS not due alone to the presence of agents able to induce 
cancer, such as sunlight, roentgen rays, radium, coal tar 
and other oils, animal parasites and chronic inflam¬ 
matory processes, but that the nutrition of the paheut 
IS also of the greatest importance Our recent animal 
expei iments, as noted, have shown very clearly that the 
cancer produang properties of coal tar and roentgen 
rays can be prevented to a decided degree by feeding the 
animals well rounded diets rich in vitamin A The case 
reported here only indicates that the same applies 
to man 


PItystcal Exaiiitiiahoit —One large and tlirce small tumors 
were attached to the deep fascia near tlie lower end of the 
deltoid muscles along the lateral part of tlie upper right arm 
The larger tumor appeared to be about 0 5 cm in diameter, 
while the small tumors w'ere no more than 2 mm in diameter 
They were not painful, although the muscles of the whole 
upper arm were sligJitJy painful The tumors laj outside the 
deep fascia, but were attached to it The skin was freely 
movable over them They w^ere all firm, spherical cysts Tliey 
tvere quite characteristic of oil tumors, which often follow after 
the injection of vegetable or mineral oils as vehicles for the 
subcutaneous administration of dnigs 

Treatment —^The tumors were removed under local anes¬ 
thesia (procaine hydrochloride, 0 5 per cent, and epmephruie 
hjdrochlonde) They lay in the loose tissue just outside the 
deep fascia They could be stripped easily from the deep fascia 
without Its being excised The wound was closed with catgut 
and silk It healed promptly and then suppurated in the deeper 
parts The patient did not recover completely until Jan 20, 
1927 

Pathology —There were four tumors, tliree small ones, each 
measuring about 2 mm m diameter, and a larger one, mea¬ 
suring about 5 mm in diameter Tiiey were firm and spherical, 
and contained considerable amount of oil This oil would not 
Stain with Sudan III We are not certain of its exact nature 

Histology—The tumors presented the characteristic picture 
of the oil tumors removed and described for man as well as 
those produced experimentally in animals through injecting 
either liquid petrolatum or a vegetable or animal od They 
differed from the ordinary tumors of this class, which had been 
present m the patient for a long time, m that they were very 
cellular They w'ere composed of dense masses of fibroblasts, 
which had suffered necrotic changes in many parts In many 
individuals such tumors become hyalinized after a few weeks 
These tumors, quite the reverse, were as cellular as they are a 
few days after the oil is introduced The oil was deposited 
111 numerous small spherical and ovoid spaces throughout the 
whole of each tumor 

Giant cells were also encountered in a few areas These 
were similar to those described by Mook and Wander’ and not 
noted by us when pure oils were introduced into animals They 
have been found by us only in cases in which the oil injected 
contained camphor, quinine and other drugs ’ There was also 
a moderate infiltration of lymphocytes These are found in the 
early periods of the development of a few of the experimental 
oil tumors in which pure oils are used 

The general structure of these tumors is that of a granu¬ 
loma The tissue composing them differs from true granulation 
tissue only in that it contains very few blood vessels Illustra¬ 
tions of such tumors are given m the articles of Burrows and 
Johnston,’ and of Mook and Wander They are similar to the 
coal tar tumors figured by Jorstad ” 


CONCLUSIONS 

Oil tumors tiiat have remained small and quiescent 
for years in a patient have become active almost at once 
when she was placed on a salt poor and vitamin poor 
diet, only to return to their former size and condition 
of inactivity on a well rounded diet nch m vitamins 
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The sterility produced by simplified diets low m 
vitamin E is often delayed m its appearance because 
of the fact tliat traces of vitamin E exist m most of 
these dietaries, combined with the fact that young 
animals also begin life with proved traces of vitamin E 
derived from the mother We have called this phe¬ 
nomenon “initial fertility ” If the diet contains a fat 
Icnown to possess vitamin E (e g, butter), initial 
fertility may exist m most members of a group and 
be prolonged, with fats low or lacking in vitamin E 
(e g, lard) initial fertility also often occurs but never 
to the same extent 

On the diet that we have called our basic ration 
(B R ), consisting of casein, 18, corn-starch, 54, 
lard, 15, butter, 9, salts, 4, and yeast, from 05 o 
0 7 Gm daily, initial fertility may be so high as to 
enable 40 per cent of the animals bred at ninety dajj 
to have their first litters Again, it may be absent 
IS normally shown by about 20 per cent of anmiais 
Diet 201 (casein, 18, corn-starch, 73, butter, . 
salts 4 veast, from 0 5 to 0 7 Gm daily) results 
stilfgreiitL fertility In a group of forty-five animals, 
thirty-seven gave birth to tlieir first fitters 
a fourth litter on this diet 

The occurrence of initial fertility with j ^ 

ng fats lacking m vitamin Ejay e ^IDstm^ed^ 
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‘ From tbc University of Califorma Medical School 


13 Jorstad (footnotes 2 and 6) 
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m tlKir second gestation, tirst gestation tcrtiht> niav 
be marked In a group ot 16S ainnials, tor instance, 
die initial tcrtilite was 72 per cent 
When lard is increased from 7 per cent to — per 
cent, other consutucnt:> being the same though citangui 
m proportion^ (buch as in our diet 23-, cabcm, 3^, 
coni-starUi, 40, lard 22, cod lucr oil, 2, siltb, 4, 
eeast, from 0 5 to 07 Gni daiK). miual tcrtilitj prac¬ 
tical!) disappears In 200 recent consccutice cases we 
ha\e'encountered tour instances ot the birth ot first 
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\s regards mineral mct.iliolisiu, changes in tlie total 
salt content (i c, in the proportion present of the salt 
mixture 185 ‘) were then made and it was found that 
a earntion of the salt intake o\cr a very wide range 
did not aficet first litter fcrtthlv In table 3 we give 
the acttial range ot salt eonleiit with which we 

experimented , , , 

Beginning with diet 260, it will he noted that much 
larger amounts of salt were present than in the tjpical 
stcnlit) producing <liet 232, vet in no inslanecs m the 
nnininls fed the hitrhcr salt diets was fertiht) even 


TintE l—Risults -LilJt Du IS 201 and 202 




Number 
of First 

Number of 
^lr^t Ocsta 

First 

CcMation 

Diet 

Diet 201 (casein 18 
starch 73 butter 5 
4 jeast from Oa 

com 
salts 
to 0 7 

Gestations 

lions in 
Which Li\ing 
\ oung 

Were Born 

Fertilit) 
i’er Cent 

Gm datl)} 

Diet 202 (casein 18 
starch 63 lard 10 

com 

butter 

54 

45 

83 

5 salts 4 >east from 0 5 
to 0 7 Gm. daily) 

33 

1 

8 


initial fertilit)—induced 

It IS apparent, then, that the intake of minerals, con- 
trar) to some recent suppositions," is also not the dctcr- 
miiiativc factor as to whether fertility or sterility will 
result with the “pure" or simplified rations 

We then wondered whether the added lard could m 
some w a) aiTcct the animal constitutionally so that a 
larger cjuantitj of v itamin E would be rctjuircd for 
curing animals on lard-high as compared with lard-low 
diets W^e have not been able to detect any difference 
in the minimal curative dosc of vitamin E when admm- 

T\BLE 3— Raiifjc of Salt CoiiUiil 


litters Confronted v\ith facts of this nature, \ E 
Nelson has attributed sterility with such diets to the 
disadvantageous effects of high fat rather than to lack 
m a special vitamin (E) Such an explanation is 
untenable If fats containing vitamin E (e g, butter) 
are fed m the same high proportion (22 per cent), 
perfect fertility remains throughout life Furthermore, 
the early and complete sterility with diet 232 is imme¬ 
diately cured in any gestation by the administration 
apart from the food of minute vitamin E concentrates 
from wheat germ oil Further evidence that the 
vitamm-low fat (lard) is not itself deletenous is shown 
by the completely normal growth which diet 232 con¬ 
fers—a fact we have ourselves established by several 
hundred growth curves, with many litter-mate sisters 
on the best natural foods 

The remarkable difference in early fertility displayed 
by diets 201 and 202 (table 1) led us to investigate 
why the addition of 10 or 15 per cent lard should cause 
earlier failure in reproduction 


Table 2 — Results ■with Diets 228 and 232 


Diet 

Number 
of First 
Gestations 

Number of 
First Gesta 
tions m 
Which Living 

N oung 

Were Bom 

First 

Gestation 

Fertility 

Per Cent 

O'U 228 (casein 27 corn 
turd, 59 3 salts 4 lard 

f/ r 2 yeast, 

from 0 5 to 0 7 Gm. daily) 

168 

121 

72 

32 com 
turch 40 salts 4 lard 
cod liver oil 2 least 
from 0 5 to 0 7 Gm. dailj) 

99 

6 

6 


thp^ f suspected that the increased caloric value of 
Slim h ^ corresponding decrease m the con- 

protein or salts and that this along 
simii ^ L Vitamin E produced sterility A 

Kpt, ^ pronounced difference was found 
IS I'nh W 232, m which the nutntive ratio 

whicrisTv! Evidently, then, protein intake, 

I'ch IS the same in diets 228 and 232, is not the factor 
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1 23 

20 
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1 23 

15 
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1 2 

2 

312 

1 8 

2 

314 

28 

2 
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29 
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istered apart from the diet to sterile animals reared 
and held on diet 232 as compared with diet 228, 
although the fortuitous variation in sensitiveness to 
vitamin E among animals makes exact testing of such 
a point well nigh impossible It then seemed possible 
that in the high-tat diets the added lard was acting as 
a solvent for all traces of vitamin E in the other con¬ 
stituents (butter, casein, com-starch) and that a defi¬ 
nite and critical proportion of the vitamin might be 
swept through the intestine with the unabsorbed tatty 
substances 


A direct test of this theory w'as made by mixing 
known quantities of a natural food substance (w’heat 
germ)—the highest known m vitamin E—wuth melted 
lard and by then mixing this with the other ingredients 
to make high or low fat diets as we desired The 
quantity of vitamin E in wheat germ has been definitely 
established by us We know that if a sterile female 
IS fed 250 mg of wheat germ separately daily mixed 
with an equal quantity of yeast, beginning on the day 
of copulation, the birth of living young always results 
But this is close to the minimal dose and cannot be 
lowered without the failure of at least a part of the 
animals chosen tor a test The food consumption of 
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the animals was next caiefully determined and enough It has alreadv heen iTiPnfir^r.ori 

germ was added to the diets to assure a daily consump- parts of this naoer that when 

t.on of at least 250 mg throughout gestation In theL Sami v.taZ E Sufed^ 

cxpenments when lard was absent (experiments 1 fertility” is greatly’increaser ^ W, 

and 2) or present only as 7 7 per cent (exter.nient 3), interesS in reneaLg ^ consequently 

wheat germ, when mixed in the diet in snrh nrnnnrt.nn ,n ^ experiments 


wheat germ, when mixed in the diet in such proportion 
as to give an intak-e of 250 mg daily, always still led 
to the birth of living young 

Experiment 1—Twenty grams of wheat germ was mixed 
with 1,000 Gm of fat-free diet 316 (casein, 24, corn¬ 
starch, 72, salts, 3 6) At the inception of a new gestation, 
this food mixture together wall two drops of cod liver oil 
and from 0 5 to 0 7 Gm of jeast daily was gi\cn to four 
rats that had been reared and held on diet 232 and in each 
case proved sterile by a resorption gestation Litters of eight, 
SIX, nine and clecen joimg, respectnch, were produced 

Experiment 2—Twciitj grams of wdieat germ was mixed 
with 1,000 Gm of fat-free diet 316 to winch 2 per cent cod 
luer oil (20 Gm ) had alrcadj been added At tlie inception 
of a new gestation, this food mixture wall from 0 5 to 0 7 Gm 
of jeast daily was given to four rats that had been reared 
and held on diet 232 and in each case proied sterile by a 
resorption gestation Litters of nine, one, nine and seven 
\oiing respectnch, were produced 

Experiment 3—Twenty-two grams of wheat germ was 
mixed with 77 Gm of lard and then mixed witli other ingre¬ 
dients to make 1,000 Gm of diet 228 (casein, 27, corn¬ 
starch 59 3, lard, 77, cod liver od, 2, salts, 4, yeast, from 
0 5 to 0 7 Gm daily) At tlie inception of a new gestation, 
this food mixture solelj w'as guen to three rats that had been 
reared and held on diet 232 and in each case prosed sterile 
by a resorption gestation Litters of two, two and eight 
joung respectively, w'ere produced 


111 1 *-1 ^ ^ v,uic c\uciiiiients 

in which high lard when intimately mixed with ade¬ 
quate doses of vitamin E destroyed the effectiveness 
of the vitamin Experiment 8 shows that butter when 
ted in these lugh amounts does not, unlike lard 
interfere with the effect of the vitamm 

Experiment 8—Twenty grams of wheat germ was mixed 
with 220 Gm of filtered butter and made into 1,000 Gm of 
diet 232 At the inception of a new gestation, this food 
mixture solely was given to three rats that had been reared 
and held on diet 232 and m each case proved sterile by a 
resorption gestation Litters of eight, seven and four young, 
respectively, were produced 

Although we have demonstrated in other expenments 
that butter, while possessing vitamin E, is low m it, 
we suspect that hydrogenated cottonseeci oil (Cnsco) 
IS still lower in vitamin E The simultaneous feeding 
of Cnsco and wheat germ gave the same results as 
did lard, i e , the minimal curative dose of wheat germ 
loses effectiveness when Cnsco, constituting 22 per cent 
of the diet, is directly mixed with it (experiment 9} 

Experiment 9 —Twenty-six grams of wheat germ rvas 
mixed witli 220 Gm of Cnsco and then with other ingredients 
to make 1,026 Gm of diet 232 At the inception of a new 
gestation, this food mixture solely xvas given to four rats that 
had been reared and held on diet 232 and m each case proved 
sterile by a resorption gestation A resorption gestation 
resulted m each instance. 


On the other hand, when lard constitutes 22 per cent 
of the diet, the same amount of wheat germ mixed m 
the diet invariably fails to evoke cures (experiments 4 
and 5) 

Experiments 4 and 5—Twenty grams (and again 26 Gm ) 
of wheat germ w'crc mixed with 220 Gin of lard and then 
mixed to make 1,000 Gm of diet 232 (casein, 32, corn¬ 
starch, 40, salts, 4, lard, 22, cod liver oil, 2, yeast, from 
0 5 to 0 7 Gm daily) At the inception of a new gestation, 
this food mixture solelv was given to eight rats that had 
been reared and held on diet 232 and in each case proved 
sterile by a resorption gestation A litter of one (dead) and 
seven resorptions resulted 

Without changing the type of fat, it is found that 
if the wheat germ be doubled (500 mg ) Utters are 
produced This is, ot course, also the case when treble 
the dose is given (experiments 6 and 7) 

Experiment 6—Fifty-two grams of wlicat germ was mixed 
with 270 Gm of lard, and then mixed with other ingredients 
to make 1,052 Gm of diet 232 At the inception of a new 
gestation, this food mixture solely was given to four rats 
that had been reared and held on diet 232 and m each case 
proved sterile by a resorption gestation Litters of eight, 
five, SIX and four young, respectively, were produced 

Experiment 7 —Seventy-eight grams of wheat germ was 
mixed with 330 Gm of lard and then mixed with other ingre¬ 
dients to make 1,578 Gm of diet 232 At the inception of a 
new gestation, this food mixture solely was given to four 
rat. that had been reared and held on diet 232 and in each 
case proved sterile by a resorption gestation Litters of eight, 
SIX, eleven and ten young, respectively, were produced. 

There is evidently a rather definite ratio between the 
effect of high lard, however it is exercised, and the 
amount of vitamin E fed in the diet When the amount 
of vitamin E is high enough, probably the highest pos¬ 
sible amounts of lard can he prevented from lendeiing 
vitajniu E ineffective 


In searching for other fats low or lacking m 
vitamin E we were confronted by the almost universal 
presence of this vitamm in unpurified animal and 
vegetable fats Consequently, pure substances were 
sought To our surpnse, steanc acid (U S P ) when 
fed as 22 per cent of the diet simultaneously with 
wheat germ did not completely oppose the action of 
the munmal effective quantity of wheat germ, two 
lesorptions and two births of infirm but living litters 
lesiilted (experiment 10) 


Expfjument 10—Twenty-six grams of wheat germ was 
mixed with 220 Gm of melted stearic acid U S P and tlien 
mixed witli other ingredients to make 1,000 Gm of diet 232 
At the inception of a new gestation, this food mixture solely 
was given to four rats tliat had been reared and held on 
diet 232 and in each case proved sterile by a resorption gesta 
tion A litter of four sick young, two resorptions, and a Iiller 
of seven poor young, respectively, resulted 


On the other hand, technical oleic acid, when mned 
the diet, even more effectively than lard robs wheat 
;rm of its curative action at the minunal effective 
vel (experiment 11) 

Experiment 11-Twenty-six grams of wheat 
ixed with 220 Gm of oleic technical) and^ hen mxeu 
ith other ingredients to make 1,000 Gm of diet -3- 
ception of a new gestation, this food let 232 

ven to four rats that had been reared and held on d. t 
,d m each case proved sterile by a resorption gestatioiu 
sorption gestation resulted m each instance 

Oleic acid when present only as ^ 7 per cent (the 

-oportion of lard in diet -28) ^ proportion 

ires (experiment 12), though lard m this propo 

innot prevent the curative action ^ 

Experiment 12-Twenty-tivo Yf"('nln"mid‘th®a nii^J 
ixedwith77Gm of olc.c ^ad^echmcal) 
ith other ingredients to make sold) 

ception of a new gestaUon, this food mixtur 
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!>S 

icujci 1? 

even to thrci. mb that had been reared and held on diet 232 
and m i.acb ease yroeul sterile h> a ri„-'Orptiun gestation A 
resorption gestation resulted in caeh instance 

SUMUtttV 

It IS tlicrcfore certain that wheat «erm—tlie inghcbt 
and least \ar\ing source ot \uainin h. known to us 
whose curatit'e action at definile (iinntitatiac 1l\c1s has 
been detenmned bj hundretls of eN.j)eritncnts when the 
substance is fed separately troin the diet, can be robbetl 
ot Its effectueness when it ts led nn\ed with high 
amounts ot certain tats It seems likew ise clear that 
these new facts explain m the sunplest possible manner 
the clearly proaed complicity of such fats m the accel¬ 
erated appearance of sterility m dietary regimens m 
which tatannn E is low or lacking We are now con¬ 
cerned wath an attempted turthcr analysis of the exact 
mechanism ot tlie remarkable eiTect ot the fats in 
qnesbon 


BRACHI\L PLEXUS BLOCK 


the percentage ot concentration, were aKo varied Dur¬ 
ing this penoti, injury to cverv anatomic structure la 
proximity to the plexus was put on record, and this 
incviiabK cast disfavor on the mctiiod 

However, toreign literature soon gave evidences of 
the passing of this period ot pessiinisni, and the onset 
ot a {leriod of adjustment The supraclavicular route 
of IxultnkampiT became the accepted path ot approach, 
technic hecanie better standardized, and larger senes 
ot ca-es were reported I able I tabulates 1000 such 
brieliial plexus injections irom torcign sources, giving 
tile name of the author, ins number ot cases, the per¬ 
centage of complete and of partial anesthesias, and a 
list ot the comjihcations observed This review shows 
that the most serious complication from these 1,000 
injections vvas a partial paralysis oi the lorearm, which 
di-xijipeartd without treatment alter an interval of sik 
moiulis \o death occurred The untoward results 
were transient Complications occurred with less than 
3 per cent ot patients Complete surgical anesthesia 
was obtained from more tlian ik) per cent of injections 


ITS CLIMCAL APPlICVTtOX* 

ED\V-\RD iL LIVIXGSTOV, M D 

VM) 

HIPPOLYTE WERTHCtif IID 

NEW V02K 

In this countrv, blocking the brachial plexus has not 
become an established procedure nor has this method 
of anesthesia received wade attention The Ciniiida/n c 
Iiider tails to list a single article of American ongin 
describing the use of brachial plexus anesthesia for 
operations on tlie upper extremity 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Blocking the brachial plexus was first described bv 
Kulenk-ampff m 1911 This author reported twenty- 
hie cases with complete anesthesia in fifteen, and a 
partial anesthesia, which was sulfiaent for the desired 
operation, in five others, but tailure with the remaining 
hve. In the same year, Hirschel published a report of 
Ihree additional operations performed by means of bra¬ 
chial injections 

It has been pointed out that every new surgical 
method, before becoming firmly established, must pass 
through three stages a penod of optimism, a period of 
pessirasm, and a period of adjustment The history of 
mchial plexus anesthesia has not been an exception to 
this rule For, following these imtial reports, there 
^ppeared m the literature accounts of many comphea- 
ons and untoward effects following its use Among 
m^e und^irable aspects—some of them merely theo- 
oVa' actually observ^ed—were the deposition 

nip, ^ ^Hhon Within blood vessels, injury to the 
nil paralysis of the phremc nerve, toxjc 

In injury to the cords of the plexus 

surtn complications, failure to secure 

nerwnf ^"“thesia was reported m a considerable 
percentage of cases 

mpnl'rfi between 1911 and 1915 wms an expen- 
r f®r brachial plexus block Four routes 

nerve were attempted The 
davi^i /'Bccted from the axilla, from below the 
above the clavicle, and the indi- 
necl tiT^ attacked from the dorsum of the 
- c tie needles, the syringes, th e type of drug, and 

1 Jnoilwiu meeting ot the Amcncan Societr o£ Begioial 

' ^“Qtfcetiitj Mon^Ul ^^27* 15^'***"““ Extern Society ot 
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Satiitdctory a~ . 
IKoI 105 cases 


Excluding the original report of Kulenkampff, abso¬ 
lute failures did not exceed 7 per cent of the cases 
in any report, while an average ot all reports vvas 2 4 
per cent failure 

XDVAXTAGES OF THE XtETHOD 
The review of the hterature reveals, in addition, the 
advantages of this form ot anesthesia Certain objec¬ 
tives are attained tlirough brachial plexus block which 
cannot be achieved by' other methods 

1 The anesthesia is limited to that restricted portion 
of the body on v\ hich it is proposed to operate, leav in«- 
intact the vital centers 

2 Such a block results in a phv siologic section of 
the nerv^ supplying the upper 'extremity Painful 

*^penphery are no longer transmitted 
to the brain, and shock is mmimized or prevented In 

importance ot this consideration 
cottstitates a definite indication tor regional anesthesia 
•5 10 preserve the consaousness of the patient is at 

‘"8" TlSS 

^rtcularly true when the operation is for the repair 
of lacerated tendons of the wnst and when the coop^- 
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injections have proved to be inocuous Also, after 
reduction of fractures, the patient may immediately go 
to the loentgen-ray room for a follow-up plate, and a 
secondary reduction is both possible and painless if 
further correction is necessary 

4 The trained surgeon can work single handed, if 
necessity reguires, or, if a regional expert makes the 
injection, he is fiee to assist the surgeon in the opera¬ 
tive procedure 

The advantages of brachial plexus block over local 
injections at or below the elbow are that the site of 


Thiity cubic centimeters of the 2 per cent 


plexus 

solution was employed In some instances tbs con 
sisted of stock solution of procaine hydrochlonde m 
gliers It was freshly prepared from powdered procaine 
ratients from the outpatient departments did not 
receive preliminary medication, and immediately on 
completion of the operative procedure they were 
allowecl to leave the clinic Hospital patients were 
given hypodermic injections of one-eighth gram (8 
mg ) of morphine one-half hour before operation and 
m some wses Koo gram (0 4 mg ) ofjcopolamine was 
adcied Ihese patients were albkepTmthe recumbent 


injection is away from lymphatic channels, diminishing , --- 

the clanger of passing the needle through infected tis- posture for two hours after the Injection of the plexus 
sue, the tissues are not distorted or devitalized through certain instances, an additional one-eighth gram (8 
the deposit of the solution at the operative site, the [“^Jg ) ^^orphine was given shortly before the brachial 
muscles of the forearm, which have their attachment 
and innervation from above the elbow, are thus relaxed, 
while the brachial block, with its single, shallow injec¬ 
tion, IS more simple than any other regional method on 
the upper extremity 


T\blf 2— 0pi. rations Performed Under Brachial 
Pier ns Block 



Tipes oi Cases 



1 

lufeetlons ol tlio hand 


23 

2 

Infections of the forennn 


9 

3 

Reduction of Colics’ fracture 


12 

4 

Reduction of other fractures of the urui and forearm 


4 

5 

Repair of flexor tendons at the wrist 


32 

0 

Repair of extensor tendons at the wrist 


2 

7 

Rehioval of tumors of the upper extremity 


14 


n Ganglions 

6 



b Lipomas 

6 



c Osteomas 

2 



d Epithelioma 

1 


S 

Operations for chronic osteomyelitis 


9 


u Hand 

8 



b Radius 

1 


0 

Repair of extensive traumas of the upper extremity 


8 

30 

Reduction of dislocations of the fingers 


4 

11 

Plastic operations on the hand 


4 

I> 

Imputation of the forearm 


1 

13 

Removal ol loreign l>odIe3 Irom tbo hand 



14 

Median nerve suture 




Total 


205 


REPORT OF CASES 


block was induced 

RESULTS 

The results are summarized as a part of table 1 In 
the clinic series, surgical anesthesia was obtained m 
twenty-one of the thirty-five patients (60 per cent) 
The anesthesia was sufficient for the completion of the 
operation, but not entirely satisfactory, m twelve addi 
tional cases (35 per cent) In two cases it was a 
complete failure (5 per cent) 

In the hospital senes, surgical anesthesia was obtained 
with sixty-one of the seventy cases (87 per cent) The 
anesthesia was adequate, but not entirely satisfactory m 
eight additional cases (115 per cent) In one case, 
inhalation narcosis was resorted to, and the injection 
was considered a complete failure (15 per cent) 

The operations were completed without additional 
means of anesthesia m 102 of the 105 cases 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 

The chief difficulty encountered was the failure to 
obtain uniformly complete anesthesia In the strict 
sense of the term, complete anesthesia is never obtained 
by any nerve blocking method Touch sensations 
always remain , thus the patient is conscious of manipu 
lations at the operative field, and these alone are suffi 
cient, with many apprehensive paUents, to invite failure 


1C ri-norf- rpciilt.; from Evcn complctc surgical anesthesia leaves the patient 
Our purpose in t „„esthesia in routine hospital wdh a residuum of sensations from the part Further 

and clinic practice This work wm perfornied m the 7 ^ j ^ surgical anesthesia is not 

third surgical division of Bellevue Hospital (service of ^nicn mis cumpieic _ s ^ 

Dr George David Stewart), at the Polyclinic Hospital 
(seivice of Dr Herbert Chase), and at the Central 
Neurological Hospital Several injections of this series 


obtained The thickness of the firm, closely packed 
cords, and the loose areolar tissue in which they are 
embedded, make it difficult for the anesthetic solution 

were made by menibeis of the house staffs in m^y so^v”S^the Snbution of the branches 

instances doing their first work with regional anesthe- nlpxuc that the injection of the individual units 

sia, and m all cases making their first brachial plexus block is m reality 

injections c,mnlv a mass infiltration of the region The theoret- 

This report is a study of the results obtained fr^ ,cal difficulties, therefore, m attaining perfect resulb are 

the administration of this form of anesthesia to lUb authors have reported a consia 

patients Thirty-five cases were from the clinics, and “j^ej-centage of cases with only partial anesthesia 

the remaining seventy were from the hospital services 
Table 2 specifies the operations performed 

TECHNIC AND ROUTINE 

Details of technic will be omitted from this clinical 
study These may be found m any textbook dealing 
with regional anesthesia The basic routines employed 
were as follows Injections were made by the supra- 
clLicLr route of ICulenkampff With few excep- 


in which pam sensations we*"® vlll te^occasionallv 
These authors also agree that there wil 
a complete failure In a certain 
due to a nerve anomaly, to an , j j-J^jsfance to 

of the solution, to an of the 

the drug, or to the concentration at 

within a vessel, resulting m a loss of concern 
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I'lie(Icbired site Be tlie causes what lhc\ inaj, an occa¬ 
sional tailuvc and a sarnhle pcrcciUa^c of mcoinpkle 
results seem ine\itablc, while touch and pressure sensa¬ 
tions most certamK remain intact 
For tliese reasons, the psjehie prcpiration of the 
patient, and the iisc of adeipiate preliminary doses ot 
narcotics, are oi unusual importnncc when cmplojmg 
brachial plexus anesthesia This lact is illustrated by 
the discrepanc} tbc tiul-rcsuUs \Mth hospital 

and with clinic patients We do not now attempt this 
method of anesthesia unless it is possible to giic the 
patient an aderiuatc dose ot some sinergistie drug, sndi 
as morphine or seopolamme 

Toxic symptoms consisting ot weakness in the 
extremities and niild mental incoordination were 
observed in one clinic patient Flushing, tremor, and 
ardiac palpitation were observed more frcqucntlv, 
occurring m 30 per cent ot patients injected m the sil¬ 
ting posture, and m five patients of the hospital senes 
(7 per cent) In all instances these symptoms were 
transient, not exceeding the period of anesthesia, and 
in most instances the}' were momentarj No symptoms 
of a sufficient!} serious nature to contnundtcalc the 
use of the method were observed Nevertbclcss, 
we do not now attempt brachial plexus anesthesia 
unless arrangements are adequate for observing tlie 
patient m a recumbent posture until all danger from 
toxic manifestations lias passed 

COMPARISON W'lTlI ETHER N XRCOSIS 


and unguarded use of tins procedure \\ e de.sirc to 
point out certain precautionarv niea-sures which this 
studv has impressed ou us os important considerations 
III securing the best results with brachial plexus 
anesthesia 

rurCAUTIOMAUV MF\StjKE.S 

Tlie prccaiitioinry measures may be briefly reviewed 
and summarized as follows 

1 S}ntrgistic drugs should he used \lthough an 
intelligent, cooperative patient ma} be injected with 
comjilcte success without prehmmarv' narcotics, yet, 
consistently tavorable results throughout an unsclected 
senes of cxises can he obtained only wdien the patients 
alertness has been dulled, before the regional block is 
attempted 

2 Contact with the nerv'c trunks must be avoided 
The cords of the plexus cannot be touched by the 
needle with impunitv Shock and injury to the fibers 
alike arc invited by the practice of seeking paresthesias 
before injecting the anesthetic solution 

3 The operation must be delayed until the finger tips 
ire insensitive to pain One of the most certain causes 
Ilf partial failure is to commence the operation before 
the anesthesia lias had time to become complete This 
interval may be as brief as five or as long as thirty 
minutes The custom of promiscuously sticking nee¬ 
dles throughout the limb immediately after the injection 
has been made, for tlie purpose of testing the degree of 
anesthesia, cannot be too strongly condemned The 


All methods of anesthesia for the accomplishment of 
these major operations on the upper extremity have 
their disagreeable aspects The bv-effects of brachial 
plexus block must be compared with those of other 
forms of anesthesia for the accomplishment of the same 
ends, and their importance must be considered as rela¬ 
tive New method are alway s on trial The slightest 
disagreeable by-effect is often held to be suffiaent 
pounds on which to condemn the entire procedure 
Yet, if the untoward effects are not of a serious nature, 
they become matters of little concern as the method 
^ns wider acceptance In the case of ether narcosis, 
the smothenng sensation of the patient, his struggle in 
the excitement stage, the occasional vomiting spells, the 
postanesthelic dehnum, the irntable stomach, the effects 
on the hver, kidney and lung, are all minimized Even 
he occasional anesthetic death is taken as inevitable m 
any considerable senes of cases It is not difficult to 
n^gine the trepidation with which ether narcosis was 
a first administered And the disagreeable features of 
every such administration are not to be denied These 
^tements are made not to disparage ether narcosis but 
^ disagreeable by-effects that 

til.,! ^u ^ r tfle method is so firmly estabhshed 

that these factors are all but ignored 

strict comparison, it cannot be said 
tnat the untoward effects from brachial plexus block 
A. seventy than those of inhalation narcosis 
UTthermore, even m the experimental era, comphea- 
sm II thsagreeable by-effects occurred with only a 
P^t'centage of patients, while the average patient 

brachial plexus anesthesia without unfa¬ 
vorable symptoms 

discussion of the unfavorable aspects 
than been intentionally allotted more space 

frequency and seventy of such 

famihantf n promote 

evSu-* f by-effects; secondly, to 

them, and, thirdly, to warn against too free 


patient’s confidence is too otten utterly destroyed by 
this method An excellent mle is to keep the patient 
quiet for an interv'al of fifteen minutes and to make the 
first tests for anesthesia not sooner than at the termina¬ 
tion of this period The regional anesthetist should 
have control of the time rcbtions of the operative 
schedule Reinjection of the plexus is indicated if the 
finger tips are not insensitive to pam at the end ot 
thirty minutes 

4 The patient must be kept recumbent Toxic mani¬ 
festations are minimized by maintaining the patient m 
this posture throughout the entire period of anesthesia 

5 The patient must be kept under observation imtil 
the anesthetic effects have worn away The induction 
of regional block does not constitute an excuse for 
inadequate after-care The patient who has been tem¬ 
porarily depnved of certain faculties demands trained 
assistance until these faculties have been restored 
Regional anesthetists must insist that their charges 
receive the same thorough attention that is the routme 
alter inhalation narcosis This after-care is not iden¬ 
tical in character with that following other methods, but 
must be equally intelligent, for example, speaal obser¬ 
vation must be maintained when an insensitive forearm 
has been placed m a plaster cast, and the extremity must 
not rest on any hard surface or bear the patient’s 
weight In certain instances the injection itself has 
been held responsible for some effects which could be 
readily traced to improper after-care 

To summarize these precautions of drug synergism 
recumbency, subfascial injection, adequate delay and' 
trained postanesthetic observation are entirely m addi¬ 
tion to the use of correct instruments and the proper 
technic in passing the needle Satisfactory end-LSte 
depend on the rigid adherence to a guarded routine'^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

plexus block may be employed for any 
operation on the upper extremity ^ 
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2 The advantages of this form of anesthesia are “ Within twenty-four hours the maioritv nf 
(d) The anesthesia is limited to the upper extremity, ently normal persons develop, at the sitp nf 
leaving the vital centers intact tion. an area of redness that vanes from 1 to 3 


(6) Cooperation is possible between the conscious 
patient and the surgeon 

(c) The regional anesthetist is free to assist the sui- 
geon at the time of operation, while the surgeon- 
anesthetist may work alone in emergencies 

3 The disadvantages are few 

(fi) Complications occur in only 2 per cent of cases 

(b) Disagreeable by-effects and complications, whcii 
present, are miid and transient, they are not of greater' 
seventy than those following other methods of anes¬ 
thesia for accomplishing the same ends 

4 Brachial plexus block cannot be successfully 
employed, in any senes of cases, without following cer¬ 
tain precautionary routines, and it is not recommended 
for use m the average surgical dispensary 

5 By adhering to these precautionary routines, oper¬ 
ations may be successfully completed without additional 
means of anesthesia in 97 per cent of patients receiving 
brachial plexus block 

6 These precautionary routines are 

{a) To utilize preliminary narcotics 

{b) To avoid contact with the nerve trunks 

(c) To delay operation until the full anesthetic 
effect has been reached 

(d) To keep the patient under observation in the 

recumbent posture until the anesthetic effects have worn 
away _ 


diameter and riches its maximum m from hventy-fow 
0 forty-eight hours after fading, there frequently , 
left a pigment spot that may persist for several ii 
and in some instances for several weeks Such reac¬ 
tions qre classified as positive and may be graded as 
one, two and three plus, according to degree In a 
second type of reaction the area of redness is smaller 
from 5 to 10 mm in diameter, and disappears after 
forty-eight hours without leaving any pigmentation 
This reaction is considered doubtful The tests with¬ 
out reaction at the end of forty-eight hours are classed 
as negative Controls of the medium diluted with 
physiologic sodium chloride solution are uniformly 
negative 


Shut Read tons with Filtrates, Diluted 1 
the Koch Strain of Tubercle 


50, of Cultures of 
Bacillus 


Eeactlons 


Kind of Filtrate 


Four day growth 
in nutrient broth 
with 01% dextrose! 
and 01% dibasic 
sodium phosphate 


Five day growth 
on Long’s-syn 
thetlc medium 


SKIN REACTIONS 

WITH FILTRATES OF CULTURES OF KOCH 
OF TUBERCLE BACILLUS GROWING 

long’s synthetic medium * 
CLARENCE C SAELHOF MD 

AND 

RUSSELL D HERROLD, MD 

CHICAGO 


Type of Person 

Apparently normal 
adults 

Apparently normal 
children (from 2 to 10 
years of age) 

Advanced tuberculosis 
Moderately advanced 
tuberculosis 
Incipient tuberculosis 

Apparently normal 
adults 

Moderately advanced 
tuberculosis 
Incipient tuberculosis 
Doubtful tuberculosis 


Num¬ 

ber 

61 


U 

35 

31 

8 


118 

17 

20 * 

ISt 


PosI 

tive 

17 


2 

0 

0 

0 

105 

0 

5 

11 


Doubt 
ful tire 


9 

Sj 

SI 

8 


16 

lo 
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A report ^ was made recently of the reactions 
obtained on intracutaneous injection of filtrates of cul¬ 
tures of the Koch strain of tubercle bacillus growing in 
nutrient broth containing 0 1 per cent of dextrose and 
0 1 oer cent of dibasic sodium phosphate in place of 
sodium chloride Since then, further observations nave tuberculous patients giving negative reactions with 


» All tweuty gave positive reactions to old tuberculin 
f In the four negative cases, roentgen ray examination showed active 
tuberculosis In three, In the eleven positive, there were signs of beaW 
tuberculosis with calciflcation 

The results in various classes of patients are given m 
the accompanying table, which includes the tests previ¬ 
ously made with filtrates of broth cultures of the Kocli 
bacillus 

The active substance in the synthetic filtrate is partly 
destroyed by heating at 100 C for one hour, after two 
hours It IS destroyed completely 

Hydrogen ion determination of the medium has given 
a pH of from 715 to 7 20, of the filtrate, from 725 
to 7 30 

In this new senes also the effect of mixing the serum 


been made with filtrates of cultures oi the same strain 
growing m Long’s synthetic medium - 

The formula for Long’s medium is as follows 


Gni 


Aspara^in 
Ammonium citrate 
Potassium acid phosphate 
Sodium carbonate (dry) 
Sodium chlonde 
Magnesium sulphate 
Feme ammonium citrate 
Glycerin 
Water 


or Cc 
S 
S 
3 
3 
2 
1 

0 05 
50 

1,000 


A five day growth was passed through Berkefeld N 
filters and the filtrate diluted with physiologic sodium 
chloride solution for the skin tests As a rule, 0 1 cc 
of the filtrate, diluted 1 50, was injected intracutane- 
ously m the forearm, but in persons with a thin skin 
the arm was more satisfactory __ 

■Krrrnmiick Institute for Infectious Diseases 
IK mid Saelhof, C C Skin RewUons wiA Filtrate 


M A 86 747 (March 13) 


of Lch*Sr“mi\ of Bw’ilfus'^Tul^^rcilfos'rs, J A 

Long E R, and Seibert. Florence B Tuberculin. J A M A- 
85"650 (Aug 29) 1925 


an equal quantity of filtrate has been observed Equal 
quantities of tuberculous serum and filtrate in one halt 
the dilution for the usual skin test are incubated for one 
hour at 37 C , injection of this mixture intraderniauy 
m seven normal persons did not give a reaction in 
control tests in these persons with the sa'ne dilution o 
normal human serum and filtrate and ^rate alon 
v/ave typical positive reactions So far, definitely n 
trahzinl effects have not been obtained ^ 

of a calf given injections of filtrate in ascending 

for four months ,, 

Intradermal injection of Js 

dogs and one goat with various dilutions of fi 
failed to give any consistent results 

SUM Jf ARY 

Obviously, the interpretation of the f„ll 

remain tentSive The 
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neatK all api»rentl> noninl adult pc-rsons that Iia\c 
keu \Mth hUmtu> ol cultures ot tulicrdc imilU 

growing on scnthctic nictiiuin ‘cciiis to uKiante tint a 
substance is produced litre also tint nets <littcrcntl\ 
trotn tuberculin Reaction m normal adult persons and 
not in tuberculous ptieiits ma} mean tint, m the pres¬ 
ence ot an actuc tuberculous tociis, sullieicnt aiUisuh- 
stance is elaborateil to neutralize the toxic principle 
Filtrates ot cultures on Long’s synthetic medium ot 
two other strains ot tubercle liaeilli, one human and the 
otlier boMiie, ha\e been tested in thirta-three apparenth 
normal persons, with positiic results m twent 3 -nme and 
doubtful results m tour, and with negatiee re'siilts in 
two tuberculous patients 


THE SlGNIFrC\XCC OF THF 
IL\HX TEST* 

JOHN E. WXLKCR MD 
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The Eahn preapitation test has the obnous advan¬ 
tages ot rapiditi and economv In m\ opinion, based 
on an experience extending over fifteen montlis, it is 
also charactenzed bv technical stabilitv and dcpcndabilit) 
to a degree not possessed b) die Wassemiann test 
These technical considerations will most probably lead 
to the adoption ot the Kahn test and die discontinuance 
of the Wassemiann by an increasing mmibcr of iabora- 
tones, as has already been done bv the U S Navy ami 
the Michigan State Department of Health 
It this view IS correct, diere remains to be vvorkc<l 
out more dioroughly the question of die significance ot 
the Kahn test as an aid in the diagnosis of syphilis 
The ultimate solution cannot be expected by noting 
the degree of correspondence between any one Wasser- 
mann techmc and the Kahn test, although this, unfortu¬ 
nately, IS pardy the method of this paper Such data 
merely show that there is a fair degree of correlation 
between the Kahn test and almost any Wasscrmanii 
technic It seems useless, except as a purely preliminary 


fact that diagnoses of svphilis cannot jnstifiablv he 
nude on the results of the Kahn test alone, regardless 
ot elimeal signs and sympteuiis 

TFClIMC VXD MVTFRIVL STLDIED 
The Wassemiann technic used was the Craig ^ moditi- 
caiion of the antihunian system, with two changes, 
lunielv tv.o units ot antigen instead ot one, and an 
alcoholic extract ot heet heart instead ot human heart 
1 he results ot this lest are reported as —r* (complete 

tixation), +*, -1-and — ■* 

Jhe routine Kahn test has been perfomed as 
described by Kalm - In the (juantitative procedure, 
standard antigen (the s-mic as in the routine test) was 
used with the following scrum dilutions 1 1, 1 5, 

1 10. 1 20, I 10 and 1 80 

The results of both tests were reported, although 
cs] tcial emphasis vv.as plaecd on the fact that diagnoses 
ot svphilis should not be based on the Kahn test during 
the experimental period 

lilt serums came iroin the Walter Reed General 
Hospital, trom the Hospital of the United States 
Soldiers’ Home and trom army posts within a radius 
Ol 100 miles of Washington Routine specimens were 
taken on patients entering the first two institutions 
1 mm the other places patients were ordmanly not 
tested unless the clinician considered a Wassermann 
test desirable 

T viiLE 1 — }iial\sis of Kahit TtSl in One Hundred and Xiiut\- 
9«i)) Persons Gi inr; a Pour Plus Reaction 

Number Percent 

Dlapno e<l jyphllli ISl 'tl 

Not (llatnoiisl jypliilis 10 3 


T VULE 2 —tPassirnionn Reactions of the One Hundred and 
Eiohty-One Persons of Table I Dtaijnosed as 
Having Siiphilis 

Number Per Cent 

+ 't-* VVas»ennann 107 lt> 

J— an<l + Wateermann 43 27 

Xecative vyatsermann 2o 14 


measure, to attempt to interpret a new empiric procedure 
in terms of an old empiric procedure, this results m a 
sort of three-nng circus of Kahn, Wassermann and 
patient, exceedingly difficult to follow, especially since it 
IS not always easy to determine whether the pabent is 
syphilibc or not As a result of the great vanabons in 
technic from laboratory to laboratory, our supposed 
knowledge of the interpretabon of the Wassermann test 
noes not impress me as being on a very firm basis Also 
as pointed out by Coca.i whose ideas regarding the use 
^d abuse of the Wassermann test seem to be parbeu- 
*arly clear, there has been a general tendency on the part 
0 originators of modificabons of the Wassermann test 


not to consider fully the possibility of the occurrence of 
posibve reactions In the work here reported, the 
:^hn test was markedly more sensibve ” than the 
assermann techmc used m parallel, and this situabon 
been particularly favorable for recogmbon of the 
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\\ illtu»°Sni^y Immunology Baloraore. VViUiattu & 

‘g ++* fixation) Wa«cr 

’•'Wtne Kahn 2 to 1 Of the patrenta ttho gave 

uhU? 3 ° ' per cent had ++ Waisermann rac 

TT++ Kahn^^LSToV, * negatiTC VVaiiermann reactions had 


The clinical diagnoses were furnished from within a 
few davs to a month after the performance of the tests 
It is of course obvious that this study was rendered 
possible only through the cooperabon of the medical 
officers on duty' at the posts sendmg m serums ily 
sole functions have been the performance of the tests, 
and the statisbcal study of the results 

A point introducing possible error m the diagnoses 
IS that because of the legal status ot sygitulis m the 
military service (loss of pav and ot certain rebrement 
pnvileges), there is a marked tendency on the part of 
soldiers and of discharged soldiers to suppress any his¬ 
tory of infecbon or of prevnous treatment This fact 
can merely be stated, and any effort to correct for it 
would probably introduce a greater error However 
the situabon has compensatory advantages, for clinician^ 
in the mihta^ service are thereby forced to be more 
objective in the examination of patients After all the 
real quesbon of interest is not wh ether the pabent’had 

pany FsTl® ^ ^ Teit. St lujuu, C V IXoaby Com 


++++*£ S^SxSl notation, ++* eorreipooda^ 

and ++ + includes approjamately both + + _ 
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KAHN TEST-WALKER 


Jous A II A 
JUv 7, 19V 


QUANTITATIVE 


AND WEAKLY 

reactions 


POSITIVE 


KAHN 


ly/ + + + -h Kahn reactions mentioned In addi- 
1 diagnoses were obtained - 
giving Kahn tests less 


syphilis five or ten years ago, but whether he has 
syphilis now 

In tables 1 and 2, each individual has been counted 
only once, the result of the first test performed being 

arbitrarily selected The cases included were consecii- i i , --m atKii 

tive, except for a small number omitted on account of nf ’ diagnoses were obtained in a nunSir 

lack of clinical data ^ l stronHS 

In other words, the ++++ Kahn reaction detects art shown ,n Tw 
a much greater number of syphilitic persons than the rifJ i ? u ^ . 

++* Wassermann reaction (181 compared to 107), but of line A visualized by means 

does so at the penalty of also giving positive reactions chart hoV htn ti^ accompanying chart To this 
in an appreciable proportion of individuals apparently nTi.h^ . . the proportion 

free from syphilis I am convinced that there is no strength which also 

peculiarity in this comparison resulting from the fact u_.„f ."LT: Wassermann reactions These 

that one of the tests is a precipitation reaction The 
same sort of general result could confidently be predicted 
in comparing two Wassermann technics differing 
markedly in sensitivity 

However, the proportion of 8 per cent of ~{—j-T-f 
Kahns not diagnosed syphilis is believed to be particu- 


graphs bring out the following points 

1 The stronger the Kahn reaction, the greater l 
the probability of the case being diagnosed as svphiiis 
(line A) Fifty-eight per cent of the persons with ± 
or Kahns were diagnosed as having syphilis this 
proportion increasing to 98 per cent for the 160 and 
820 unit reactions 

2 The stronger the Kahn reaction, the greater is the 
probability of the individual having at the same time 
a positive (-f- -j- * or -f- *) Wassermann (line B) 

3 A very high proportion of cases diagnosed sjphi 
lis are missed by the Wassermann reaction, but gne 
positive Kahn reactions (approximately, the area 
between line A and line B) 

4 The penalty paid by the Kahn reaction for the 
latter advantage is the giving of positive reactions m 
individuals apparently free of syphilis (the area 
between line A and the 100 per cent line at the top 
of the chart) 

The chief purpose of this paper is to emphasize the 
first point of the foregoing, which may be restated m 
the following way The stronger the I^hn reaction, 
the greater is the probability of the patient having 
syphilis This probability is not a certainty Nor, as 
a result of certain considerations in the theory of prob¬ 
ability of future expectation based on past experience,' 
would it become an absolute certainty even thoiigb 
line A coincided with the 100 per cent line for the 
stronger reactions Therefore, when a physician turm 
to the Kahn test (or any other empinc test for the 
diagnosis of syphilis) expecting an absolute answer to 
the question whether his patient is syphilitic or not, he 
violates a fundamental logical and mathematical con 
sideration, regardless of the strength of these reactions 

larly valuable, since ,t ,s formulated from data collected The only th.ng he can do ,n the presence of an una 
while no diagnostic significance was given to the liahn Pfla<l positive result is to go again 
leaction if is to be empbasized that this 8 per, cent on,.s^^t.em^r_ an^erto -P; 

be indicated in special instances, though, as mentioned 
by Stokes," even the results of this may at times he 



llirce hundred and sixteen individuals were divided into five groups 
according to the strength of tlie Kahn reaction, as noted along tlie base 
line The ordinates of line A represent the proMrtion of each group that 
was diagnosed syphilis The ordinates of line B represent the proportion 
of each group that had a positive <■+* or VVasserniami reaction 


Will immediately sink to zero if the -|—j—[—[- Kahn 
result IS ever interpreted as being diagnostic of syphilis 
Every effort should, of course, be made to avoid this 
method of reducing the incidence of “false” reactions 
Of the sixteen individuals with -)—i—1—h Kahns but 
not diagnosed syphilis, one had a -TT'* Wassermann, 
and SIX had d:* or Wassermann reactions Fur¬ 
ther, m seven of the 107 persons with -|—\-* Wasser- 


fallacious If clinical evidence of syphilis is lacking, 
then the diagnosis of syphilis is not justified 
doubtful evidence of syphilis is present, the case « 
simply one for the individual judgment of the diag 
nostician, and, as m many other clinical condition, 
rules cannot be laid down This conclusion is oiis 


mann reactions and diagnosed syphilis, the diagnosis was ^ sloping, rising from 

made solely on the basis of the Wassermann results ^ of line A at 

Tt" tHpTpforC & > 


without confirmatory clinical data It is therefore ^articular ooint 

apparent that the possibility of “false” positive Wasser- ^ consideration detracts from the lalue o 

mann reactions has by no means been eliminated as far A t ^ application or 

as the work covered by this report - conrerned The J-e 58^ per cent of the ^ 

diagnoses of the sixteen patients with -j—Kahn ^ w^rf^ dia^rnosed svp 

reactions but not considered syphilitic show no tendency 
to be grouped in regard to their clinical conditions For 
tlaat reason, it has not seemed worth while to give their 
diagnoses in detail m this paper 


showing ±: or -f- Kahn reactions were diaj 
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lib le 3 Mn ^42 per cent not -,0 dn^no-.ul llub incrcU 
meaib tlut 42 per tent of the iJ.itnnt', KUiiig ihe-^c 
results did not [iresent enough clinical signs to justif> 
a diagnosis ot s>pluhs, anel oIimousK atTords no aul 
ttliate\er to a phjsicnn witli a jnlient showing a i 
or a -f Iwahn reaction, but nothing else suggesting 
sj-phiib Patients of tins Uiw were not (hagnostd as 
lia\ang sephihs in the data iroiu whieh the ehart was 
constructed, and lienee belong to a suhtinss, 100 {)e‘r 
cent of whom were not considered sjiihihtic Similar 
Statements likewise ajipK to the stronger Kahn results 
Since there is no known method h\ winch sephihs 
can be definitcK diagnosed or ahsolutclj cachided ni 
obscure cascs, it is cntircl> possible iluat some of the 


42 per cent of patients mentioned m the prceeding para¬ 
graph who were not diagnosed as liaeing sjpinhs 
actuall) were sephiUiic \\hat is neealed then, is an 
answer to the following question W lut pro|)ortum 
of patients with a Kahn renetion of an\ gi'eii strength 
but without other cetdence of sephihs actuallv ln\c 
s}philb> To obtain an answer, it would he neccssan 
to lollow these patients without treatment o\cr a period 
of a \car or two, or even to death and autopsy fhe 
prospect of following enough cases in this manucr so 
as to obtain results of eaihic statistically is nearly hope¬ 
less The situation is further complicated by the fol- 
lowang e\er-present dangerous prolxahiht) some of the 
induaduals diagnosed as haaing sjphihs may not iia\e 
been siphilitic at all Such errors are usualK hejond 
the reach of correction Hence, whatever ma\ he one’s 
news regarding this or similar tests it must constantly 
be borne in mind that these \ icw s arc Insed on incom¬ 
plete data That such data are incomplete and from 
the nature of the problem must remain incomplete, is 
again a warning not to attach absolute pathognomonic 
importance to the results of serologic tests m sj'philis 
Serologists, working with incomplete data and with 
technical variables that can be balanced against one 
another only imperfectly, can at best hope to devise 
only tests giving a maximum number of positive reac¬ 
tions m sjphihtic persons with a minimum number in 
uonsyphilibc persons The result is destined to be only 
approximation of the ideal Under the influence 
of methods evolved in this manner, and then often sub¬ 
jected to further modification bv individual laborato- 
^cs the chmeal study of syphilis has frequently been 
neglected to an extent not at all warranted by the 
necurac)' of the procedures 

There is a factor introducing possible bias into the 
Chart The Wassermann results were reported to the 
nlong with the Kahn results Both Imes in 
b ^ ^ from left to right There is no question 

h that the rise in the line showing the proportion of 
b ,, n'ngnosed syphilis is to some degree influenced 
> e rise m the line showing the proportion of cases 
4—h* Wassermann reactions For 
liniin chart can be considered only as a pre- 

Q ^ ^udy Observations on the clinical signifi- 
a finai° f ^bn test can be presented graphicaSy m 
(liarnir. when ,t is knovvai tliat the clinical 

influenced solely by the condition of the 
Th ' results of another empiric test, 

tesf .’'^Sardmg the interpretation of the Kahn 

coniifJprW'^^^ stated with the effort to take mto 
differ statistical principles, does not 

certain already expressed bj 

1\ concerning the interpretation of the 

^lews of already referjed to the 

'-Crca, and feel that the portion of his book 


dtilmg with the \\a'.-'Crnnnn test should be read by 
cverv [ihysicnii who uses serologic tests as an aid lu 
the diagnosis of syphilis 

\ recent jnper liy Miiclicll * emphasizes the menace 
of the weakly positive \\ as^er^lann reaction if inter¬ 
preted as diagnostic ot svphihs However, there is no 
sharp hue of demarcation between a weakly positive 
Wasbermami reaetion and a strongly positive one, 
thev grade imperceptibly the one into the other If 
we eiii)ihasi/e the menace ot the weakly positive 
Wassermann (or Kahn) reaction wc at the same time 
eiiiphasue the iiienatc ot the strongly iwsitive W^asscr- 
iiiaim (or Kahn) reaction, being justified in saying 
onh tint the latter is k-s ot a menace It is bevond 
the Slope of human ability to name any one point on 
the W.isserniaim scale (or Kalm scale), and say that 
results beyond this point cease to be a menace 

\ quotation from Kildnffe’s monograph on tlie inter¬ 
pretation of the W asserniann re-action ■* is especially 
interesting in this comiectioii He states in italics that 
‘ an undue incidence of patent and obviously false posi¬ 
tive re'aiiions is an iiulietmcnt ot the method whereby 
tlie lest is performed ” Tins does not help when 
‘ false” positive redactions are only occasional and are 
not jiatciit and obv ions 1 he cbniaan can protect him- 
selt and his patient only by considenng every reaction 
‘ lake” until he has dehime clinical evidence pointing 
to the existence ot syphilis m his patient 

T vitLE 3— Rtlalwn of tlu Stmigth of llu Kahn Riaclian (a Cfu 
Dujijitosis of 6\fhilis III Thno tlundnd and Siviccn 
IndKiduals 
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Total 

a 

liO 

a 

Oj 

51 

310 


It js, of course, so 'well known that negati\e serologic 
tests cannot be used to exclude syphilis that the point 
does not require special emphasis m this paper The 
fact IS obvious, however, that there are fewer syphi¬ 
litic persons among those who give a negative Kahrl 
reaction than among those who give a negative 
W’^assermann reaction m tins study Nevertheless, it 
must be pointed out that this marked difference in 
sensitiveness between the Wassermann test employed 
and the Kahn test is only inadental in comparing the 
two methods By simple changes m technic, the 
Wassermann test could have been brought approxi¬ 
mately to the degree of sensitiveness of the Kahn, or 
the Kahn test desensitized to tlie degree of the 
Wassermann One has merely to name the type of 
test desired, and the serologist will produce it, either 
by complement fixation, or by varying the technic of 
*e pnnciples of precipitation laid down by Kahn 
For these reasons, preference can be given to the I^hn 
reaction solely on the ground of technical superiority 
it is almost useless to state that saentific medicine 
does not propose to use indefhutely such empiric pro- 
cedures „ the Wassemann or Kahn reaeZs Jn 

■‘tI??- !■ " 

Phladaphl Wane™.. 

ohUmmg a one to one 
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TUBERCULOSIS—BROWN AND SAMPSON 


diagnosis of syphilis Ultimately, the substance or sub- 
^ances responsible for the reactions may be known 
ihe nature of these substances can be investigated 
with much gi eater chance of success with a simple reac¬ 
tion like the Kahn than by means of the Wassermann 
with hs many variables For this reason it seems that 
the Kahn test opens up a new era in scientific progress 
concerning syphilis 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 The stronger the Kahn test, the greater is the 
probability of the patient being syphilitic 

2 This probability, being based on past statistical 
experience with an empiric method, never becomes 
unity, or absolute certainty No absolute diagnostic 
Significance can therefore be given to any result 

3 The functions of the Kahn test in the diagnosis 
of syphilis are two 

(o) To suggest the possibility of syphilis in patients 
m whom syphilis was not previously suspected, and 
thereby lead to more careful and thorough examination 

(b) To add an indefinite amount of confirmatory 
evidence to previous diagnoses or suspicions of syphilis 

4 As a result of a combination of technical, clinical 
and mathematical considerations, these limitations as to 
the significance of serologic results apply in varying 
degrees to all of the difterent modifications of the 
Wassermann reaction The Kahn test is therefore to 
he preferred as an aid in the diagnosis of syphibs on 
account of its technical simplicity and greater promise 
of uniformity 


THE CURABILITY OF INTESTINAL 
TUBERCULOSIS * 

LAWRASON BROWN, MD 

AND 

HOMER L SAMPSON 

SARANAC LAKE, N Y 

Intestinal tuberculosis, as regards curability, occupies 
today much the same position that pulmonary tubercu¬ 
losis occupied fifty years ago and laryngeal tuberculosis 
twenty-five years ago, that is, a few acknowledged that 
recoveries did occur, but when recovery realty followed 
the diagnosis was always gravely questioned In fact, 
as late as 1909 Walsh questioned the advisability of even 
attempting to make a diagnosis of intestinal tuberculo¬ 
sis, for It banished all hope from family, patient, nurse 
and physician Pathologists from Bayle, Louis and 
Rokitansky to very recent times state that a tendency 
toward healing may be found m an occasional ulcer but 
report few cases of perfect healing of a single ulcer and 
no instance of complete healing of secondary intestinal 
tuberculosis Recent clinical expenence, however, 
verified in some cases by pathologic examination, has 
shown conclusively that with modern methods of treat¬ 
ment complete healing of the secondary intestinal tuber¬ 
culosis does take place, even in the face of an advancing 
and ultimately fatal pulmonary tuberculosis Some years 
ago a method of diagnosis of intestinal tuberculosis was 
described ioThe Journal,^ and it seems fitting that the 
practical results of the early diagnosis of the condition 

should now be published r ^ i. 

It is generally agreed that m most types of tuber- 
^ of time must be added to the other 
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culosis the test 


criteria of recovery, for tuberculosis is ever a relapsing 


* From the Trudeau Sanatormm 
1 Brown, Lawrason, and Sampson, a. 
Diagnosis of Ulcerative luberculous Colitis, 
1919 
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disease 


The complete abeyance of symptoms m intes¬ 
tinal as well as in pulmonary tuberculosis may follow 
effectual treatment rather quickly Indeed, what takes 
place in some cases in a^ few weeks recalls what occur® 
immediately following the crisis in pneumonia the 
symptoms largely or completely disappear, but the path¬ 
ologic condition shows slight or, indeed, no detectable 
change In the course of time m each disease more w 
less marked pathologic changes follow, in pneumonia m 
a few weeks, in intestinal tuberculosis after some 
months In this paper will be discussed (1) the results 
of clinical observations, (2) a few pathologic records m 
patients dying from pulmonary or from pulmonary and 
intestinal tuberculosis, and (3) the occurrence of relapse 
in intestinal tuberculosis It should be borne in mind 
that these statements concern exclusively secondary 
ulcerative intestinal tuberculosis complicating pulmonary 
tuberculosis Only two cases of primary intestinal 
tuberculosis have come under our observation, one fol¬ 
lowing excision of the lesion, and both have made good 
recoveries 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 

The clinical observations are* based on the study of 
463 cases, which include six minimal, 245 moderately 
advanced and 212 far advanced cases, when they are 
classified according to the extent and intensity of the 
disease in the lungs As a matter of fact, according to 
the classification of the American Sanatonum Associa¬ 
tion all of these cases would fall into the far advanced 
group, and this must be taken into consideration when 
evaluating the results of treatment 

The treatment has consisted of artificial heliotherapy 
in the form of ultraviolet ray It has been given rather 
intensively, for the patients have been subjected to a 
ten-minute exposure on four quarters of the body widi 
the lamp at a distance of 12 inches and running at its 
greatest intensity The treatment has been continued 
where possible for at least ten months and often longer 
It was deemed advisable to continue the treatment for 
several months after the roentgenologic picture had 
become normal, for it was thought that even after the 
superficial ulceration had healed a tuberculous process 
in the deeper parts might still be present Other methods 

Table 1 —Staffe of the Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Number 
of Living and Dead, With and Without ArtiHcial 
Heliotherapy 
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11 
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0 

SO 78 
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Total 

163 265 

70 

119 

30 

16 
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of treatment have been tried from time to time m 
conjunction with the heliotherapy but usually abandoned 
as of slight value It is possible that surgical mten-en- 
tion, which was used in nineteen epes with hit 
deaths, may again be called on for help m some 
cases that fail to respond to helmtherapy ^ 
venous use of calcium chloride (5 cc 
solution once or twice a week), *e use o 
milk, and the injection of oxygen into the per^^ 
have all been highly recommended and hav b 
zn a few of these cases usually those which^hav^^ 
to respond to the heliotherapy In 
too have apparently been of some help 1 here cu 
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doubt tliataccrtiin ‘■in ill nuniiicr ot (.I'-c-i ot ink'.uml 
tuberculons do Iki! without in\ rtco^unzcd ircituitnt 
directed it^iiist the compile-itiuii 
The results m rec;ird to the tiltiiinte oiitcoiiic ot the 
tuberculosis up to the present time ire shown in tulile 1 
The fupirus iniqlu he criticized lor sonic ol the pitunts 
treated with artificnl hehothempe were in a ilespente 
condition and little could he expected Iroin an\ torin 
ol treatment The s-nue thiti}: is trtte aNo in re i^ird to 
some ot the patients who were nut treated with artih- 
cialheliotlierapi Howecer this nm he the t ihle shows 
a marked leiulenc) toward proluiij^ ition ol hie in about 
two thirds ot those treated and m about one* filth ot the 
untreateii 

It Is quite e\ idem that the fmttres in t ihle 1 do not 
tell the whole store tor u a \cr\ lari^e numher <if cases 
haiebeeii receiuh treated a larj^e numher ol the patients 
BMi HiU heslne, though ill treated sat oitr a f>erio<{ ot 
two tears or more, ma} hate died '1 hen a^im, main 
mat be toUenim on the hrniK of the prate and, while 
‘Con to die, still swell the mmihcr ot those lump To 


Tcbie 2 — -Ii alysis of Risulls iii Ojic llitiiJr.d oiu! Tnirty- 
Etyiit Li mg Palhiits TruiUd by Irlifiaal IUhotht roftj 
111 Saranac Laic I illagi and Tabtilaltd Iccording 
to Tinit ClafSid iiiiit Diagnosis 
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® me such unputations, tables 2 to 6 hate been pi 
deemed wise to separate tire ca; 
in Ill t” Saranac Lake from those treat 

® inideau Sanatorium, for the former were usua 
rnore prolonged treatment, wh 
foil were usually earlier cases hut could not 
cas^'a^ Tables 2 and 3 relate to the tilia 

^ sanatorium cases, while table 

shows Ae combined results 

ttrh ^ 2 be seen the number of cases falling 
tears pulmonary disease, the number 

deprpflo have elapsed since diagnosis, and the van< 
fieiirps approvement ^ We have included in ■ 
treatmp^f''^'^ cases m which artificial hehotheraper 
the trpatrr."'^^ month or less and one in wh 

stand it Of oT patient was unable 

only niipst.rs^ ef 11 per cent showed no 

siderable irrf^ results, 22 per cent slight or c. 
aient or ement, and 67 per cent marked impco 

should hp t, n by roentgenologic study 

'^'th mark,, group includ J 39 per c 

'ost m most parent, all symptoms having bi 

roentgenolofnp *ai ^ 

gtc examination shott^ a normal intesti 


tract Unfortnintcl}, ttc Inte been unable to study 
.igun roentgeiioiogicallt, man) ot those witii marked 
improtcmciit and we arc sure tiiat man) ot these hate 
lost almornn! clnngts iiml would hate passed from 
“marked iinprot emeiit” to ‘ he-alcd ” \ glance at the 

distrilnmon of the eases according to the )ears since 
di ignosis shows that a considerable portion of the cases 
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On uith Ui nilicUot data 


Into been diagnosed for three or more tears, i e , 75 
per cent of the inimmal cases, 47 per cent ot the 
modentcl) adtanced, and 45 per cent ot the tar 
adtancal cases, or 47 per cent ot the whole number It 
is clear!) seen that the figures are small, but we give 
them lor what the) are worth 

fins again does not tell the whole stor), for many of 
the dead showed marked improtement in regard to dieir 
intestinal s)mptoms and some were, we know, trom 
pathologic study, actually healed 
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- lu lauic i reiaun? to the 

patients that hare died Of the 134 patients that have 
died after being subjected to artihaal heliotherapy 
ninet)-eight are av-aifable for such study (table 3) Of 
these the treatment showed no effect in smeen, a ques¬ 
tionable result m twelve, slight m thirty-one, consider- 
marked improvement in nineteen 
while three cases were treated too short a Pme for 
any results to be expected 
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pulnionaiy cavity and fifty-one were considered hopeless of the 229 village patients 57 per cent are aliJr'" k'f 

at the beginning of treatment It must always be kept of the I3I sanatoniim n-,hm,F%L „ are alive while 

m mind that all tliese cases were classified as far Owing to Ae tat^te™ of r^.r 
advanced by the usual methods of classification e^Sil c^s« iled^ues^^^ T'' 

Ill table 4 may be seen the number of cases falling m ment than was manifest among the cases in°thTvilJa'?e 
each stage of the pulmonary disease, the number of (23 and 16 per cent) , but owin? to the fact th?£ 
dSyelapsed since diagnosis and the various general condition of the paPent is better and the tiiber- 

degiees of improvement It should be noted that in cillosis usually less advanced, more of the sanatorium 

table 2, in 134 cases treated in the village, there were , uic or me sanatorium 

moderately 


seventy moderately advanced and sixty-four far 
advanced, while (in table 4) at the sanatorium there 
were muety-six model ately advanced and only twenty- 
nine far advanced cases Attention should be drawn 
to the interesting fact that among the sanatorium cases 
were found on loutine examination one minimal, 
twelve- moderately advanced, and four far advanced 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis with intestinal tuber¬ 
culosis without any symptoms of the latter at any time 
Of tlie 127 cases, 10 per cent did not show any symp¬ 
toms, 19 per cent showed no or only questionable 
improvement, 24 per cent slight or considerable improve¬ 
ment and 11 per cent marked improvement, and 35 
per cent were healed according to the roentgenologic 
obseni’ations On comparing this table with table 2 it 
will be noted that in the village cases 39 per cent showed 
marked improvement and 28 per cent were apparently 
healed The cases at the sanatorium were under 
obsen^ation a much shorter time than the cases treated 
in the village Hence the better results in the village 
cases We feel here also that had we been able to 
leexamine the fourteen cases that showed marked 

Table 5 —Analysis of Results of Treatment of Intestinal 
Titbetcillosis in Tliirt^'-Sn Patients Dead of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis in Trudtan Sanatorium and Tabulated 
According to Condition of Pulmonary Disease 
and Yeats After Diagnosis of Intes¬ 
tinal Tuberculosis 


Table 6—Results of Artificial Heliotherapy w Three Hundred 
and Sixty Patients Classified According to Living or Dead 
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cases are healed (35 and 17 per cent) Of the 241 
living patients, 13 per cent showed questionable 
or no improvement, 25 per cent slight or considerable, 
28 per cent marked improvement, and 34 per cent were 
healed Of the 119 dead patients, 29 per cent showed 
no or questionable improvement, 48 per cent slight or 
considerable, 18 per cent marked improvement, and only 
4 per cent were healed The combined figures for the 
whole 360 cases were IS per cent none or questionable, 
33 per cent slight or considerable, 25 per cent marked 
improvement, and 24 per cent healed As we have stated 
elsewhere, some of those with marked improvement 
would be found among the healed had later roentgen¬ 
ologic studies been made 

PATHOLOGIC OBSERVATIONS 
Healing of tuberculous intestinal ulcers has long been 
described as occurring in one or more ulcers while the 
disease progresses in others or indeed in even the same 
ulcer The weakened condition of many patients with¬ 
out doubt prevents healing, though it can occur in tlie 
face of advancing and even fatal pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis Rokitansky in 1842 described very clearly tlie 
healing process which he had noted in an occasional 
ulcer When the defect is not too great, the irregular 
holders interlock over the callous and contracting base 
and finally grow together The former site is “ 
indicated by a retraction of the wall, forming a fold or, 
in the girdling ulcers, a projecting ring At times, 
teatlike processes are found on the inner surface ot 
intestine Attempts at healing 


improvement, some would have been apparently healed ^ number of other observers bpillman ^ 

Slightly over 50 per cent of the cases in this table had reported such obsenmtions from ^ 1,2 

been diagnosed more than two years at the time of study, saw a case vnth complete healing 

and 40 per cent moi e than three years (43 per cent of small but not of those in tlie large mtesPne 

the moderately advanced and 32 per cent of the far Wolff-Eisner report a case in the ileum 

advanced cases) of a healed ulcer m ^ 

It IS ol interest to note that one third of the patien s Habicht described a case “ 
tieated by ultraviolet ray lived over two years, while tions and regeneration of the „,jya's ca=c 

fourteen out of fifteen not so treated died in less than not complete healing, occurre ^ten out 

tw^vears Of the latter group eleven were in a he found definite founchU 

modektely advanced stage, while of the former ten of twenty-five ulcem and found lb 

were far hvanced Of th e twenty-one treated only six utesjmmJte E,sa,|n,OJ 

2 Four of tliese cases are included m the “healed ’ column. ^ 
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found tui iilcer-> uith compkie ami rm\-]i\L with 
incomplete alteniptb at lieahng, in a bind} ol 566 Obcs 
Schwatt thinkb tint ukcrb nn} heal conipkleh , to 
recur again dbcwhere, aiul m fourteen cibcs noted heal¬ 
ing, almobt healed, and well healed ulcerb 
The hcbt pathologie work bO far done aloiifg thn line* 
IS that ot ll U Gardner, who hab ob-erred more or 
less healing in thirteen of thirt}'two eases ot intebtinal 
tuherculobib Nine cases were treated h} radiation 
from the quartz inercur} rajKir lamp Two, treated 
for four to bi\ weeks, respectueh, did not show t\i- 
dence ot healing but sereii treated for four months 
or more presented more or less marked healing riiis 
treatment was most elTectnc in restoring the tissues 
to their normal appearance, which was most marked 
when the treatment had been conlimicd for two and 
one hah or more aears Healing was also obscrted 
m two cases alter operation and m three m which there 
had not been speeihc treatment In fi\e cases complete 
healing ot all the ulceration was noted ami this in 


phee m the presence of an advancing and ultimately 
tatal pulmonary tuberculosis Five patients dying ot 
pulmonary tnberetilosis presented evidence of healed 
intestinal tuiieretilosis Of 360 patients treated with 
artilieial lieliotherap}, of whom 119 arc dead, 18 per 
cent did not obtain aiu benefit, 33 per cent were slightly 
or considerabl} hel[jcd, 25 per cent were niarkedl) 
benehted, and 24 per cent (86 ixitients) were appar¬ 
ent!} cured of their secondary intestinal tuberculosis 
T he rarity of relapse and the pathologic evidence both 
testifv to the ciirabiht} of this dreaded complication 
We do not deii} that other methods of treatment may 
be more ellective than the artificial heliotherapy that 
we have used m many cases ten or more months, but 
nowhere in medical literature, as far as we can dis¬ 
cover, are there recorded so many recoveries from 
secondary intestinal tuberculosis, accurately diagnosed, 
as are here reported 
fOt Mam Street 


patients who eventualh died trom their pnlmonar} 
tuberculosis The reluctance of some pathologists to 
periomi postmortem examinations on patients d}ing 
from tuberculosis and the casual inspection of tlit intes¬ 
tine m sudi autopsies ma} explain why man} cases ot 
healing were overlooked formerly This would be 
especially true m those cases in which the healing has 
been so complete that restitution ad nitegmm had 
pracucall} taken place 

Pathologic evidence, thereiorc, can now be adduced 
to uphold the clinical observation that healing oi intes¬ 
tinal tuberculosis can occur in proper!} diagnosed and 
treated cases 


relapse in intestinal TL15ERCLLOSIS 
In our work vve have been impressed bv two features 
connected with relapse first, its great rantv, and, sec¬ 
ond, Its resistance to further treatment In the 463 
cases, the treatment of which we are discussing in this 
^per, relapse has been noted in onl} three instances 
In one, a moderately advanced case, the intestinal com¬ 
plication had apparently healed and the patient had 
returned to work After several months he began to 
nave abdominal s}mptoms, which failed to respond to 
artncial heliotherapy or other forms of treatment and 
c to his death A second case, moderate!} advanced, 
d improved considerably, became negative on 
romtgen-ray examination, but later wms again posi- 
Tvf u pntient is now alive and classified as well 
, ^ patient viras m a far advanced condition, 
treat negative on roentgen-ray study after 

A] "Phis improvement was confirmed clinically 

1 patient used the lamp very inter- 

^ ^ roentgen-ray eNamina- 

again positive This was confirmed by the 
Patient course of the disease The 

is today but the pulmonary tuberculosis 

alr^dv'^t Tuberculosis, as we have 

of the tr a ’ ^ relapsing disease, and this tendency 

well 1 C patients that apparently recover to remam 
culnctc n suggestive that thar intestinal tuber- 

aient m T" healed This is another argu- 

"ot imoncZuL'^f prolonged treatment It is, of course, 
to occur ^ ^ second infection of the intestine 

this \ie\v pathologic observations would support 

, COitJIENT ANH CONCLUSIONS 

tinal proved be}ond all cavil that mtes- 

iberculosis can heal completely This may take 


TKi:\TMi:\T OF A C'\SE OF STRUMI- 
PRIVOUS 'iET\NY WITH PARA¬ 
THYROID EXTRACT* 


WEL M HJORT, MD 

AXU 

LAWRENCE E EDER, MD 

DETBOIT 

TIic incidence of strunupnvous tetany vanes some- 
wliat but the records ot the best clinics show an 
occurrence of about one case m every thousand th}roid 
operations W'hcn encountered, such cases cause more 
or less concern as to the choice of treatment 

Since the introduction of active parathyroid extracts 
by Hanson,* Berman,^ Colhp ^ and others,* only two 
case reports of their application as a specific m the 
treatment of strumiprivous tetan} have appeared in the 
literature Snell ■' reported one case whidi responded 
readilv either to orallv administered calcium lactate, in 
large doses or to parenterally introduced parathyroid 
extract (The doses given were in terms of cubic 
centimeters without mention of their unitage) Lisser 
and Shepardson ® also reported one case which 
responded well to parathyroid extract, parenterally 
administered in relatively small doses The expenence 
of these two groups of investigators would give the 
impression that the treatment with parathyroid extract 
IS simple Such, however, has not been our expen¬ 
ence, and we wish to add another case to the senes, and 
to present evidence which shows that treatment with this 
remedial agent is not free from discouragement 


REPORT OF CASE 

A married woman aged 39, had the thjroid removed at the 
Receiving Hospital, Feb 27, 1926 The preoperative conditions 
that bear on the case were diffuse swelling over the thyroid 
area, a basal metabolic rate of + 83 and a pulse rate of 126 a 
minute. On operation, a diffuselj hj pertrophied gland w ith 
some adenomatous areas was found The gross pathologic 
changes of the e-xc ised thyroid tissue were hemorrhage m both 

ShepardsoD. H C Ewdocruiology 9 s 383 
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bbcs, and calcification m one In the central portion of one 
lobe was found a cystic area, 2 cm in diameter, filled with old 
Dloocl the microscopic examination showed atypical thyroid 
tissue with coalescing of some of the \esicles There were 
interstitial fibrosis, considerable hemorrhage and areas of 
calcification Note was not made of the presence or absence of 
paratlnroid tissue m the excised material 
At about a week to ten days after the operation the first 
symptoms of tetany appeared These consisted of drawing, 
cramplike pains in the patient's hands, forearms and feet, and 
paresthesias of ratlier general distribution The symptoms 
appeared during attacks at irregular intervals, but were not 
sufiiciently anuojiiig to require medical consultation An 
apparently subsidiary complaint consisted of a constant, dull, 
bearing-down pain in the lower part of the abdomen Tins, 
rather than the tetanic symptoms, led the patient to consult a 
physician Examination revealed tenderness and a palpable 
mass in the region of the uterus She reentered the hospital, 
lilay 3, for treatment of the abdominal condition May S, a 
supravaginal hysterectomy was performed, the tubes and 
ovaries being left in situ The tumor mass was a fibromjonia 
of the uterus May 11, six da>s following this operation, 
marked the onset of the tetany, which coiUmued as a chronic 
disorder throughout the period of obscr\ation, sa\c for the 
relatuely brief remissions that occurred after vigorous treat¬ 
ment 


JouH A. ir t. 
May 7, 1927 

of 100 mg, and a uric acid content of 2 9 mg per hunHrAa k 
cenl.ineters During the first week of obseJvatioT^h^ £ 
serum calcium, estimated by the Kramer 
ranged between 4 3 and 51 mg p7r iSed Sf . 

May 28 and June 23, the basfl 

4-15, respectively During the whole period of observionS 

of about 85 the respiration remained quite normal at a rate of 
20 a minute, and the temperature was normal save for the 
short postoperative febrile period * 

The patient was confined to the medical ward from May 12 
to 2 \ugust 25, during which time she w’as under daily observa¬ 
tion Ample time was tlms afforded for evaluation of the 
various types of treatment In planning the treatment, all 
conditions that might modify the action of the remedial 
agents vvere carefully considered Certain obvious requirements 
were fulfilled, such as providing an adequate supply of calaum 
in the food, replacing the hydroclilonc acid which gastnc 
anabsis showed to be absent, and keepmg the patient reason- 
abl} quiet The specific treatment consisted of the admimstra- 
tion of remedial agents smgly or m groups, as conditions 
indicated All calcium medication was introduced orally in 
the form of a liberal supply of milk or as calaum lactate, m 
large doses Parathyroid extract was given parenterally alone, 
111 conjunction with orally administered calcium lactate, and in 
conjunction with orally administered desiccated thyroid sub- 



Lcvcl of serum calcium Abscissa, days of the monUi Ordinate, serum calcium m milligrains per hundred cubic centimeters “PenoJ 
indicates the periods into which the observations were divided Both Eli Lilly and Parke, Davis ^ Company parathyroid extracts were used, 
both were of tested potency Desiccated parathyroid substance of tested activity was employed Blood was drawn for serum calcium analysis at 
8 a. m The parathyroid extract was injected at 8 p, ra The thyroid medication was given m divided doses an hour before meals. As a rule, 
the calcium lactate was given at 10, 2, 6, 10, 2 and 6, thus, the blood was usually drawn for analysis two hours after the ingestion of the 
calcium salt, which corresponds with about the maximum rise of the serum calcium after oral calcium administration. 


When first observed for the tetany, the patient was rather 
emaciated and had an anxious expression, she presented plantar 
and volar flexion, flexion of the hands on tlie forearms, and 
flexion of the forearms on the arms During intermissions in 
these attacks a positive Trousseau's sign could be eliated, but 
the Chvostek phenomenon was not observed at any time Dur¬ 
ing attacks, because of the cramps, the patient was unable to 
support herself on her legs, and betweat attacks she held herself 
erect with difficulty This chnical picture may have been 
influenced somewhat by her general condition, that of con¬ 
valescence from the operation, for she had a fever of from 
3 to 4 degrees F Just how much tins condition affected the 
general symptomatology and what part it played in precipitating 
the present attack of tetany is difficult to say However, the 
subsequent history suggested that perhaps the operation merely 
served to provoke the attack which progressed into a chrome 
state 

When the patient was admitted to the medical service, the 
blood count was 3,360,000 erythrocytes, 16,400 leukocytes and 
80 per cent hemoglobm Four weeks later tlie hemogram 
showed 3,900,000 erythrocytes and 9,000 leukocytes per cubic 
millii\ ter Urinalysis showed nothmg of interest May 27, 
about three weeks after the patient had been admitted to the 
medical ward, a gastric analysis showed absence of free 
hydrochloric aad and a low total acidity in both &e fasting and 
test meal specimens Biocliemical analysts of the blood. May 
28, showed a nonprotein nitrogen of 272 mg, a sugar content 


stance. Desiccated parathyroid substance was given orally 
aloue, supplemented by calaum lactate, and supplemented by 
desiccated tliyroid substance, also orally administered 

The various treatments and their modifications proved neces¬ 
sary because of the poor response on the part of the patient to 
practically all therapy Curiously, at times she experienced 
symptomatic relief when there were no evident objective 
changes However, she never failed to receive subjective relief 
when objective improvement was demonstrable m the form of a 
serum calaum rise, especially when the serum calcium 
approached the normal level Mental excitement uas one moi»- 
festation of calcium starvation m this case. It appeared m the 
form of a psychosis with maniacal tendencies She had two 
such attacks while under observation, which were di^ose^ 
on the basis of the symptoms, as dementia praecox On ea 
occasion, complete rehef followed successful parathyroid treat¬ 
ment The details of the treatment, with objective change., 
are recorded in the accompanying chart 


COMMENT 

number of interesting points are illustrated by 
In tlie first place, a serum calcium 
ollow parathyroid injection unless it 
T L or thvro.cl therapy, as show^ 

Tuddl, F F 1 E”' 

1921 
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penod:, 1 and 2, 8 and 9. and 12 and 13 of tlie chart 
The response in period 2 ih not rcniarkalik 
Calcium lactate, alone, in dostb ot 5 Giu cverj tour 
hours, da\ and night, maintained the serum caleiiiin at 
a higher lc\cl than during the first week of obsercation 
and at one time increased the calcium to practicall) a 
normal \alue (June 8, period 3) \pparentl\, the daily 
fluctuation tollowing the oral aflimiustratioii ol calcium 
lactate is considerable Suppluiieiiting the calcium 
lactate therap\ with Indrochlone acid and desiccated 
parathjroid substance, oralK, tailed to gne promising 
results, as indicated in period's 4 and 5 (DiiTereiices ot 

1 mg or less in the serum calcium le\el are not to be 
interpreted as significant, for variations ot that 
magnitude are encountered as daih variations in normal 
indmduals) Hvdrocliloric acid t'hcnpv as here earned 
out apparentlv had little influence on tlie serum calcium 
level However, it is at least a rational treatment and 
maj have some effect Beginning with period 6, the 
calcium vvais supplied in the form ol 3 quarts of milk 
dailv, and the calcium lactate therapv vvas discontinued 
Dunng periods 6 and 7, large doses ot desiccated 
parathvroid substance given orally failed again to influ¬ 
ence the serum calcium level lavorably During period 
8 tile ps}diosis mentioned alxive occurred ancl no relief 
followed relativel} enormous dailv doses ot parathvroid 
extract, parenterallv On the face of this oliservation 
It would appear that tlie extract was no more efficient 
when injected than when given bv mouth In the 
course of the study, the patient showed certain signs 
suggesting th}roid deficienc}, namely alopecia achlor- 
b}dna and secondar} anemia, although the basal 
metabolic rate vvas normal On the basis of the sup¬ 
position that there was th}roid insufficiencv tlnroid 
medication vvas superimposed on the parathvroid treat¬ 
ment in the form of 10 grains (0 7 Gm ) of desiccated 
mjroid substance by mouth, dail} It seemed reason¬ 
able to expect unprovement of alimentary absorption by 
stimulation of the absorptive epithelium coincident with 
increase in the general metabolism With better absorp- 
we function ot the intestine, we hoped to increase the 
of the tissues, which, m turn, would 
probably make the patient respond better to the para- 
)roid medication Favorable results followed this 
ratment, as shown in period 9 of the chart At this 
^mt the patient’s ps}chic s}mptoms disappeared The 
^ calcium reached a normal level Parathyroid 
met, therefore, is efficacious when administered 
prenterally, but not in this case until thy roid medication 
^ supplement This is not true, however, 
P ,, ^ of desiccated parathyroid substance given 
y, even when supplemented by thyroid medication, 
IS demonstrated by period 10 of the chart 

O'or theimedication chart, it vvas discovered 
jQ of calcium lactate had been given by error at 

anakc tho blood samples for calarnn 

not drawn at 8 a m , the blood picture should 

becin^^ f ? influenced by this calcium administration, 
and 0 interval, according to Hjort,® Kahn 

out all cU kf^nuer and RopesHowev er, to rule 
reneatPfi ^tk ^ matter, the whole procedure vvas 

omittPri ’( II ^^'nistration of calcium lactate being 
tion Th freedom from all medica- 

thoseoccasion were identical with 
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dnilv, faded during the course of a week to induce any 
appreciable rise m the scrum calcium (period 12 ot 
chart), but on the addition of oral thyroid therapy, the 
blood serum calcium rose to about a normal level, as can 
he seen in period 13 of the chart During period 11, 
when all medication was withdrawn preliminary' to 
repeating the procedure ot periods S and 9, the psychosis 
returned and did not disappear until period 13, 
sinniltmeous with objective improvement 

I he literature on the beneficial effe(ls ot orally 
adnumstered desiccated parathyroid substance is abun- 
{laiit The doses usually recommended are small The 
evidence presented in the foregoing paragraphs points to 
the fact that in the treatment of strumiprivous tetany 
orally administered parathyroid substance is of little 
value This does not appear to be too sweeping a 
statement in light of the fact that the doses herein 
eniploved were enormous compared to the recommended 
therapeutic dost One gram (15 grams) ot the 
desiccated substance was given three times a day, one 
hour betore meals The material was of standardized 
strength the total daily administration being equivalent 
to 400 units of the extract Thus this gland substance 
111 doses of 166 times the ordinary therapeutic dose 
failed to influence the blood serum calcium, even when 
thyroid substance vvas given as supplementary treatment 

SLMMVRV 

A case of adult tetany following thyroidectomy was 
observed daily over a period of three and a half months, 
and a number ot treatments were employed, most of 
which were attended with failure 

\ calcium rich diet and rest proved unavailing 
Large doses of calcium lactate, 5 Gm , every four 
hours dav and night, proved ot some benefit, but under 
this treatment the fluctuations of the serum calcium were 
too great 

Parathyroid extract given parenterally in large doses, 
from 20 to 130 units daily, had little, if any, favorable 
influence on the condition 

Parathyroid extract administered parenterally m doses 
of 130 units a day caused a favorable reaction in the 
serum calcium, only when supplemented by oral thyroid 
therapy 

Large doses, 3 Gm daily, of desiccated parathyroid 
substance administered orally (166 times the ordinary' 
recommended dose), failed to influence the blood serum 
calcium, even when thyroid treatment vvas employed in 
conjunction with it 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the experiences here recorded, it is evident 
that some difficulties are to be expected when strumi¬ 
privous tetany is treated vv'ith parathyroid extract 
Every condition that might interfere with proper 
treatment should be corrected, such as faalitatmg 
calcium absorption by the administration ot hydrochloric 
acid, when there is achlorhydria or hypochlorhydna by 
the administration of desiccated thyroid substance when 
there is evidence of hypothyroidism, and by supplying an 
^ple quantity (jf calaum, either by the addition of a 
liberal amount of milk to the diet or by the admmistra- 
tion ot calaum lactate in adequate doses 

Desiccated parathyroid substance is not dependable 
ev^ when given m relatively enormous doses ^ 

ment in order to ’ 
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exophthalmic COITER-KESSEL and HYMAN 

Our conclusion relative to the uecessify of tliyroid inodi^ed’Tnd "" 00 ^ 
therap) as a supplement to paratliyroid treatment 

smimiprnous tetany is not drawn as anythm<^ definite theranelmr enh^ced It is not a difficult 

for .e r.al,.e that tt ts based on only .^fiteTc^e’ tamTh/cht 

Ho\a ever, the observation was sufficiently interesting to ^lost of the erroneous diacmnc/^c f 
Avarrant comment witli tlie hope that others micrht keen f^oitpr nrp Hmp diagnoses of exophthalmic 

It m mind The mechamsn? by whicrr^rS C rroirenb^^^^^^^ (D that aU who 

tlierapy influenced the action of the paratlivroid ex'tract derangement of thv?^ serihon f/^^^t from a 
.s of course probtoauc, and al.bo'ugh jiven wnh an d^SsT^ such a ~t 

obiectne, it in no A\ay proves that the action was thus who have a thvroid enlarapm’pni f? 
exerted It might even be that the tlyroid medication present are due to that thvroid enlar^emen?"^A°"^n 
a;bsl^ted in makmg available calouin stores which matter of fact, neither of'these hvnotheses has the 
res^ ed ordinarvpamthvroidtreatment ^v eight of either clinical or eLenES evte 

The experiences here recorded suggest that replace- Thvroid enlargements are usuallv^due to hvperplasia 
ment therapv i^ not to be depended on to too great an colloid or adenomatous change - any one or all ot 
extent and diat preventive measures such as autotrans- the^e may be present m normal individuals in patients 

exophthalmic goiter/ toxic noneLopffihalmic 
muscle m all cases m vvhicli extensive resection is goiter, or mv-xedema It is the exception to find that 
neccbsarv, inav be more dependable the symptoms of a goitrous individual are due to the 

__ goiter \ et tlie temptation is great in a goitrous patient 

to attribute to the goiter any and all svmptoms that 
happen to coexist 

It is also erroneous to presuppose that a goitrous 
patient is a potenPal thyrotoxic person. The transition 
from simple goiter to exophthahnic goiter is relatively 
uncommon, and as many patients with exophthalmic 
goiter have had no preexistent goiter as the contraiy 
At the present tune, the term ^‘goiter" carnes an 
ominous implication The use of die term “lump in 
die neck," as practiced particularly by the Enghsh, is 
a great deal happier Through pardonable overzeal¬ 
ousness m propaganda for medn^ education ot die 
pubhc, the tenn ‘goiter” connotes to the layman a 
rather serious condition It immediately brings to his 
mind either mechanical difficulty, such as choking or 
suffocation, or toxic difficulties, such as “pop e)es” or 
heart trouble This “goiterophobia” grows particularly 
well m die field ot the ubiquitous anxiety neurosis 
When the symptoms of the “goiterophobia” are added 
to other anxiety' symptoms m goitrous patients, a com¬ 
plicated clinical picture is presented for the diagnosti¬ 
cian Where the diagnostiaan is impressed b) the 
clinical picture of exophthalnuc goiter, and particularh 
where he is zealous m making a diagnosis of exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter in its incipience, or where the diagnosti¬ 
cian, because of his skilfulness m the therapeutics ot 
goiter, particularly surgery, has the wish to be 
confronted with the problem of exophtiialinic goiter 
a senes of arcumstances arises which irrevocably calk 
lorth the diagnosis of exophdiahnic goiter and the 
therapeutic indications Here the basal metabolic rate 
furnishes the clue to the diagnosis, for if the test is 
made under truly basal conditions, 1 e, mentel 
pitysical relaxation, no elevation will be ^ound 
die basis of this alone, die diagnosis of exophtliaiuii 
goiter should be excluded , , 

First readings of the metabolic rate are usmll} n 
basal, because of die patient’s fear the irocffine 
die difficulty' of getting die subject to Jreaffie 
instead of overventilatmg In anv dubious 
least two, and preferably three, ptuon 

made before a final opimon IS given It is P ^ 


STUDIES OF EXOPHTHALkllC GOITER 
AND THE INVOLUNTARY 
NER\'OUS SYSTEM 

X\ THE DI.-VGXOSI3 OF EXOPHTHALMIC GOITER* 
LEO KESSEL, MD 

VXD 

H.\ROLD THOMAS HYMAN, MD 

X*EW' \ORK 

The pauent with fully developed exophthalmic goiter 
does not present any great diagnostic problem The 
classic triad of exophthalmos, goiter and tachycardia, 
to which may be added tremor and elevation of the 
basal metabolic rate, is usually' unmistakable While 
It IS true that the tremor and exophthalmos, and even 
at times the goiter, may be lacking in the syndrome, 
nevertheless diagnostic errors of omission are uncom¬ 
mon So dearly defined is die dmical picture that die 
estmiatiou of die ba^al metabolic rate may he regarded 
a^ a refinement and vv ill simply serv e to corroborate the 
climcal impression 

In our experience the greatest error occurs in the 
too-frequent diagnosis of exophtlialmic goiter when 
the disease does not exist Exophthahnic goiter is a 
relatn ely uncommon disease In six y ears' observ'ation 
at the Mount Sinai Hospital, where, on an average, 
8,COO patients are treated m the wards ot the hospital 
each year and ISl 477 consultations given 111 the dis¬ 
pensary annually w e hav e been able to collect less than 
200 cases of true exophdialmic goiter, or one case to 
every 250 hospital admissions, and one to every 5,000 
dispensarv' consultations 

Particularly m goner belts, we believe that exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter is a term that is far too embracing 
Manne^ and McCarnson- agree that exophthalmic 
CToiter IS no more common in a goiter bdt than at a 
sea coast Of the patients sent to us with the diag¬ 
nosis of Graves’ syndrome or exophthalmic goiter, or 
toxic adenoma, or hyperthyroidism or dysthvTOidism, 
about SO per cent suffer from none of these conditions 
Were such people to be classified and treated as if 

* TT, .V, fh,. Vfi-didl Se^\^ce of the Mount Sinav Hospital 

^ Datld^ind Lenhart C. H The Pathological Anatomy ol 

R. H J 1 178 (Feb 4) 1922, ahstr J A 

NYs oS 6 (March 4) 1922. 
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that aiu rate up to a pUi'> 10 or 12 per etnt niaa 
be Ignored Tlie thagiKi-'is >hoiiUl be hud m al)e\aiKi. 
in the ruige ot plu'' 12 to pUt'i 20 per eent, uiili.>s lite 
reading is repcaittlh conhrmcd 
W i, afe eertaiu be\o!ul a <UsuUl that tii the goiter 
belts, nntu women with an\iete tieuroses who iuippeti 
to ha\e a lump in the neck and its resultant goitero- 
phobia' arc operated on tor e\opluhaltiuc goiter, and 
cured oi a di'Ca^e trout winch the\ iteicr sitfleretl, tliat 
111 these mstancea the operatiie inortalitt tor subtotal 
thiToideetonn is catruiieK low, whereas in true exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter It Is oiteii high 1 hese erroneous hgures 
'me as a great public menace lor the atcrage surgeon 
b encouraged to pcriorm a serious ojicration and lace 
anoperalue monahu tar hceond his expectance 
One lurther compheattoii ire<iuentl\ is siipenmpo->e(l 
on the diagnostic dithculltes inentioncd 1 his is the 
presence ot the clinical disturbance ot tiie ineoiuiitare 
nereous sesteni which we haee described a-> autonomic 
imbalance'^ The nnoluntar} nereous sestun ts an 
extreniele unstable structure in main patients Its 
mstabibte mae cause sempioms in the realm ot the 
arculatore, gastro-inteslmal or nereous s>stems par- 
ncularle, so that it mae result m the eanous cardiac 
neuroses, such as tachecardia and arrhethuins, or iti 
the gastro-intestmal neuroses, sitch as secretor} and 
motor abnormalities, or m the imclasstfiable neuroses 
‘neurasthenia” and hjpochondnasts ’ ot dispeiisare 
and pneate practice Such instability ot the ineolun- 
tary nereous system is present also m true exophthal- 
niic goiter, and the fact that disturbances of the 
meoluntary nereous system occur in exophthalmic 
goiter has led many students to the error of consider¬ 
ing that all disturbances of the meoluntare nereous 
system are consequently due to abnormalities in tliyroid 
secretion In such instances, when the basal metabolic 
H^te ee-as found normal, the diagnosis of incipient 
hyperthyroidism, or formes irustes or dy sthe roidism 
eras made, m order to haee a medical term to coeer 
3n error m logic As a matter of fact, a eery small 
percentage of disturbances of the meoluntary nereous 
system are due to exophthalmic goiter Phannacologi- 
^Ue, thyroxin has no effect on the meoluntary nereous 
^stem,’ and, contranevise stimulation of the ineolun- 
ry nervous system has neeer been shoeen to haee 
used increased secrebon of thyroxin* The majority 
persons eeath disturbances of the involuntary nere ous 
p-pnf?! L ^ these disturbances as the result of a con- 
^ “uihty Of all the factors that seem to aggra- 
^ ™s sensitieeness of the meoluntary nervous 
tip f^totion IS paramount Acute tear will cause 
Whole system to respond, for example, with tachy- 
swJh dilatation of the pupil, exophthalmos, 

diarrl of the basal metabolic rate, and 

distil ^ more subtle way all types of emotional 

of {L produce at least part of this syndrome 

ueuros'^ persons with an anxiety 

uh' imbalance is frequently associated, 

ueurosiif”’ '« addition to endemic goiter and anxietv 
'uibalanp ^ So^terophooia” and a resultant autonomic 
presentpa commingled, a diagnostic problem is 
tunateiv ‘‘^Ciuld baffle all but the most wary For- 
'netabolip' estimation of the basal 

^’d, for serves as an incomparable diagnostic 
'goiteronhnh goiter, autonomic imbalance, 

— P oia and anxiety neurosis the really basal 
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inctabohc ntc is iioninl, and it remains normal e\en 
when all tlicbc conditions arc present m the same 
mdi\i(hnl 

\\c rtgird ihlalion ot tiie thyroid gland m endemic 
goiter associated witli am or all ot the toregomg con¬ 
ditions as malpractice, unless the operation is clearly^ 
done tor either cosmetic reasons or for the rebel of 
iiiecliaiiical symptoms Mechanical symptoms are 
extremely rare ns wo see them, and usually the synio- 
toms oi desphagu aud choking are due to anxiety 
ritlier than pressure on the trachea or esophagus, anct 
iheN are just as easiU al!a\ed by reassurance and 
broimdcs as h\ the roidectoniy 

We regard as a menace the pertorniance of a sub¬ 
total thy rouleeumiy in an\ ot the toregomg conditions, 
where the operation is done for the purpose of pre- 
tcit/inf/ exo[)htlnlnuc goiter tor m our experience it 
Is just as rare tor a (latienc with any ot these conditions 
to deeelop exophthalmic goiter as it is for exophthalmic 
goiter to develop m a patient who has not had any of 
these conditions Though it is true that persons with 
exoplithalniic goiter usually give evidence of a pre¬ 
existing autonomic unbalance, yet the percentage ot 
persons with autonomic unbalance who develop exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter must ho less tlian a fraction of 1 per cent 
The whole of the problem is now rendered much 
more complicated by the new conception ot the 
toxicitv ot adenoma •* Adenomas ot the thyroid may 
he present in jiersons who are normal, m those who 
have simple endemic goiter, in myxedema and m true 
exophthalmic goiterSo far as we have seen, there 
is no clinical or expenmental evidence to show that 
adenomas t unction out of proportion to the nontumor 
tissue in the surrounding gland “ The conception that 
the presence of adenomas in a gland signifies toxicity 
is wholly erroneous based on no satisfactory evidence, 
m no way contraindicates the careful use of iodides, 
and has served simply to increase the anxiety neurosis 
of the patient and the physician, and to widen unneces- 
sanly the indications for operative intervention It has 
taken a great many years to dme from the medical 
mind the error that hyperplasia indicates hypersecre- 
tion,'= and it will undoubtedly take many more to show 
the lallacy that adenomas are indicative ot toxiaty 
Until this Is done the diagnosis ot toxic adenoma or 
the nonexophlhalmic type of exophthalmic goiter will 
be erroneously made and hundreds ot unnecessary 
operations pertormed Eventually all must realize die 
error of this conception 

To the minority opinions so courageously advanced 
by Hoover and Graham,“ we wish to add our assent 
W e particularly urge those who are practiang m areas 
where goiter is endemic to refrain from making the 
diagnosis of exophthalmic goiter or toxic adenoma 
unless there is present a distinct elevation or the 
metabolic rate, taken under basal conditions, and we 
urge on them to attempt to recognize that m goiter 
belts, just as at a sea coast, women ZciU have anxiety' 
neuroses and they mill have instability of the involun¬ 
tary nervous system, wholly independent ot any' secre¬ 
te^ change in the thyroid gland, that where the lay 
lecturer or unscrupulous copy writer has spread the 
gospel of f^r m the vacmity of such patients, there 
goiterophobia," which wall defimtely ckte 
patient was made aware of the 
expectant* s yanptoms Iodides and reassurance will 

in 1916 p~m ■" 

11 Graham Allen Ann. Surg. 82 30 (July) 1923 

12 Hoover Am. J M. So. VTS 11 Q:^) 1927 
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take raic of the vast inajonty of such patients Occa- 
sionall} the aid of a psychiatiist will have to be sought 
t he diagnosis of exophthalmic goitci must not be made 
when the basal metabolic rate is normal, for it will 
almost mvaiiably lead to harmful exposuie to roentgen- 
lay or radium therapy, or a wholly unnecessary and 
dangeious operation 
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J Ochsner was one of that 
Senn, Murphy and Ochsner—who made 
Chicago a surgical center Their work has been our 
inspiration Chiistian Fenger taught American sur¬ 
geons the importance of pathology He was one of 
the first 111 this countiy to remove stones from the 
common duct, and the first to describe their ball valve 
action Pie de\ eloped and perfected operations for the 
treatment of tuberculosis of the joints and cancer of 
the stomach By invitation he presented the lesults of 
his investigations on kidney suigery to the International 
jMedical Congress in Pans m 1900 He established the 
first pathologic laboratory m Cook County Plospital At 
his death the character and importance of his work was 
anphasized by a monument placed m that institution 
Nicholas Senn, as a student, waited on table for his 
board, and began his record making experiments on 
intestinal anastomosis with home-made equipment in a 
barn m Wisconsin, but when he reported tlie results of 
his investigation on peritonitis at the International 
Congress of Physicians at Moscow in 1897, he was 
earned in triumph on the shoulders of his fellow 
scientists about the halls of the arcade and was pro¬ 
claimed the premier surgeon of the world He was the 
author of twenty-three standard books and of 127 vol¬ 
umes of important printed reports, setting forth his 
investigations and discoveries 

John Benjamin Murphy performed the first appen¬ 
dectomy 111 Ameiica, invented the famous Murphy 
button for intestinal anastomosis, was one of the first 
to perform suture of blood vessels, and made highly 
important contributions to our knowledge of the surgeiy 
of the bones, joints, ners'es and the lungs He was 
ennobled by tlie pope for his services to humanity, 
decorated by seveial of the great powers of Europe 
and Asia, and tlie surgeons of America erected this 
memorial iii which we meet tonight as a testimonial of 
their admiration and respect 

Albert J Ochsner was one of the first in America to 
emphasize the value of the microscope to tlie surgeon, 
to correlate tuberculous gland infection witli tonsillar 
infection He was surgically honest and untinng in his 

He developed one of 


Jour. A. M i, 

iUv 7, 1527 

Ochsner, whose experimental work on gunshot wounds 
still stands as a model for the inquiring mind Halsted 
who introduced radical resection of tlie breast fn^; 
carcinoma. Wolfer, who introduced and perfect 
gastio-entcrostomy, Billroth, who first resected the 
pylorus for carcinoma, first resected tlie esophagus and 
made the first complete excision of the larynx ,Gustai 
Simon, who first removed the kidney for disease 
Lister the father of asepsis, Simms, McDowell’ 
Valentine klott and a host of others, wdiose works Ine 
after them 

Wiat constitutes a great surgeon? Guy de Chauliac 
the bather of Surgery, m the introduction to his great 
work of 1365, states it as foUows 

Let tlie surpon be well educated, skdtul, readv, and cautiou. 
him be bold in those things which are safe, fearful m 
those that are dangerous, a\oiding all evil methods and prac¬ 
tices Let him be tender to the sick, honorable to men of Ins 
pofession. wise in his predictions, chaste, sober, piuful, merci¬ 
ful. not coretous. nor extortionate, but rather let him take Im 
wages in moderation according to his work and the wealtli of 
his patient, and the issue of the disease and Ins own worth 

I would express it briefly He should have honest}, 
imagination, learning, and technical ability Honest) 
and imagination are inherent qualities, but learning and 
technical abilitj may be acquired 
Learning includes a knowledge of the accumulated 
experience of the past, and of the contemporary incre¬ 
ment from observation and research Knowledge comes 
from experimentation and clinical obsen'ation 
Hippocrates ivas the first great cJimcal obsen^er 1 o 
him medicine owes the art of clinical inspection and 
observation He founded the bedside method of studi, 
afterward employed with such signal success bi 
Sydenham, Heberden, Laennec, Bright, Addison, 
Ducheime, Charcot, and our own Osier 
Galen was the first great experimental investigator 
He made the first experimental sections of tlie spinal 
cord, producing hemiplegia, he produced aphonia by 
cutting tlie recurrent laiyiigeal nerve, he introduced 
drugs and food into tlie stomach, and studied thevomitus 
artificially produced “The value of liis experimental 
observations was not surpassed until Han'ej discovered 
the ciidilation of the blood tliirteeii centuries later” 
(Garrison) Since tliat time tlie results of experimental 
medicine have revolutionized our knowledge and 
practice 

Is it any wonder that, with this store of knowledge 
accumulated through twenty centuries, the student enters 
the practice of medicine convinced that there is nothing 
more to discover, and obsessed witli the iveight ot 
authority? He finds himself in the position of Parc, 
who in the dedication of liis surgery to the king ot 
France in 1575 wrote 

God IS my witness and men know it well I have worked 
more than forty years to illumine and perfect the art o 


service to organized medicine , ... - n nw 

the largest clinics m any city since Ambroise Pare in smgery, and m this labor I have striven so hard to attain n j 

the sixteenth century made Pans the surgical center of end that the ancients have “““S'?*- ab(e 

I e woilcl To Ochsner’s cl.mc came surgeons (lom the dtseovery of first pr.ncp es, .„d P”""" 

cver7?o<mtry who spread wide the name and the fame to surpass us (be .. sa.d without rual.ce or off»se) r 

of Chicago surgery In his honor the American College 
of Surgeons authorized the establisliment of a fund 
devoted to clinical research, to be larown as the Ochsner 
Endowment for Clinical Research 

What we are and will be we owe to these teachers, 


some additions 
discovered 


be It said witnour mance in unuiowy . 

such as are easily made to t!nng» already 


Great knowledge acquired from reading 
actual experimentation engenders a benuii b & 

tn the written word The bespectacled student 


inst ns thev drew their inspiration from the illustrious jg notorious for his lack of initiative ^uthont) ot 

STim ^pmeeded dfemJor nwc tl-fifteen hn„d« 


* Kcad before the Albert J Ocbsner Memorial Meeting. 


Feb 3, 1927 
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until 1527 uliui rnnaKu'?, the fir-it intdicil BoIsIiumU 
Ill Basel had tlie courigt. to burn Gakii’s worhs piiblid) 
and lecture trorvi his own clinical experience, that nic<h* 
cine be^an to advance again In one (v>nn or another, 
however troni lint dav to ihib, the .aiithontv ot able 
phvsiciain has troin time to time enst Us spell on ns 
Tlie student acvtpUi the authoritv ot Ins ti-achcr, aiul 
lie teacher that ot his torehears It one were to lie 


than hasten its exit tliroiigli the noniinl passages, he 
iep.aueel tile fractured bone* but <li(l not complete Ins 
eveirk with phjsici! tlienp) to restore the joints and 
imisclts to a iiorni.il working i)h)stologie basis More¬ 
over, he was oblivions ot the fact that long betore the 
tnnior of the stomach could he palpated, long before the 
uleer ol the stoin.acli produced obstruction, long before 
the ippendix ended Us vicious career in gangrene and 


lie teacher that ot liis toreiiears ii one weie lu i^e v .... --- t . ° „ 

asked to name the greaie-st obsiaclus to tiie progress of siipjmr.ilion, long before the p Uicnt with the toxic goiter 
mediane,first place would nghtlv lie given to the weight h.i<l a nolutahlt swelling of the thvroid, or the gall- 


ot authonh V well Inlaiiced appre-cntion ot ante¬ 
cedent conlnlnitions to mulicmo is of great value, hut 
when it bceomes a slavisli adlierciiec to preeepl, (ire- 
dudes tlie acceptance of iievv ideas, benumbs the tin igi- 
nation and engenders the coiiiphcent attitude tint 
medicine lias reached the hunt ot its advancement, it 
becomes a senoiis menace The searond obstacle to 
progress is tlie lustv and ill considered acceptance of 
dimcal and cxpcnmeinal data, and the third the 
exaltation of technical skill over diagnostic alulitv ami 
clinical judgment The great surgeon m addition to 
honestv and imagination, must have- learning, but tint 
learning must be stimulative ratlier than depressive 
He must also have technical ability li> te'chnical 
ability I do not intend mcreU the dexterous liand hut 
the hand trained to do dcxtcroiislv what an honest 
inii^native leanied mind ma\ conceive I would dif¬ 
ferentiate the carpenter from tlic architect, tlie trameal 
surgeon from the mere technician 
The earnest student asks how this (raining tn. 13 ' he 
obtained Before the age of anesthesia the only opera- 
boas performed were those of nc-cessitv—amputations, 
^itmalic surgen excision of tumors, removal of blad¬ 
der stones, and similar procedures Because of the 
necessity for rapid operating to lessen the period of 
pain, an exact knowledge of anatomy was essential 
kittle knowdedge of pathology and less of ph\sio!og> 
irere required Consequently, the surgeon spent his 
preparatory tears m the study of anatomy, and the 
position of head of the department of anatomy m our 
schcmls naturally was the stepping stone to that of head 
0 the department ot surgery When the field of sur- 
S^ry was broadened under the beneficent use of 
^exthesia and asepsis, the nature of pathologic processes 
^rame our chief study Surgery dealt with pathologic 
processes wherever found Under ancstJiesia there was 
TOe tor careful dissection, and the search for every 
of the pathologic and its radical removal were 
''^'^’’^^portance than an exact knowledge of anat- 
Bili surgical thought, therefore, our 

patholi^Jst Ochsners, were fiist able 

arrived at another period The 
oocfl pathologic surgeon dealt with fully devel- 

the conditions—the ulcer with obstruction, 

cachpx L stomach with the vomiting of blood and 
appfuH^’ disease with the large goiter, the 

in corrpof gangrene and suppuration Ivloreover, 

to norm I disease he attempted to restore the anatomy 

^o^g^tting that it made no 
\ided thp anatomic condition might be pro- 

"^crefor I ^ normal physiologic manner 

stomach do a gastro-enterostomy on a 

aiwfomtcconceived to be the normal 
''iDuld lowing that the new opening 

duodenum ' 1 ”'^-'°” physiologically with an unobstructed 
for; 


hhdiltr disease produced stones and jaundice, there had 
been a considerable period in winch a physiologic per¬ 
version had heeii jirisenl Ife did not rcalwe that he 
should recogiiwc the varying pictures of indigestion due 
to cancer or uleer 01 the stomacli and to chronic appon- 
(hciiis and assign them to the incipient lesion, that he 
should treat them long before tliey gave rise to gross 
pathologic changes demanding cmergeney surgery anel 
that he should uUicipate the enlargement of tlie toxic 
tlnroiel amj prevt'iit Us elevclopmcnt or remove it belorc 
the elev.astatmg consequences atteiulmg its growth 
appeared 

lliese shorlcommgs cinphasue the fact that we have 
reached mother era of surgic.il progress—the era of 
piiysiology and chemistry, and the present-day surgeon 
must tievelop through these departments m our medical 
schools 

1 he jiresent-day physiologic surgeon will rewrite the 
diagnosis and trtaliiient ot disease, will anticipate and 
jirevint paliiologic changes, and will pursue surgical 
procedures having for tlicir end the restoration ot 
normal physiologic function rather than normal ana¬ 
tomic conditions 1 liis requires, iiovvcver, long training 
111 the basic sciences surgery' is less of an art today and 
more of a science 1 he young surgeon must be content 
to spend years m unremunerativc laboratory research 
before he assumes the resjxuiMbiluy for the technical 
procedures of surgery, great problems are to be solved, 
equation by equation Pasteur has nglitly stated ‘Tn 
tile fields of oliservatioii chance favors only the mind 
that IS prepared ” 

A generous public has provided buildings and equip¬ 
ment—the material needs—but it must also recognize 
the ntcessitv for endowauent, so that young graduates of 
ability may spend the early years of thexr careers in the 
unremunerative though vitiUIy important basic studies 
We are prone to think that we have reached the limit 
of great discov'enes in medicine, but the conquest of 
y'dlovv fever, scarlet fever, diabetes, is within the 
memorv' of the youngest here, pneumonia, cancer and 
other diseases are not unconquerable, cancer is now 
being attacked through chemistry, and no one can say 
but that any day some trained mind may grasp the truth 
that still lies hidden from us 

54 East Enc Street 


Value of Good Prechiucal Training—Now that the cur- 
ricutum IS becoming so crowded, there is being put fonvard a 
view that in the medical training uiinecessao' stress is being 
laid on the earlier stages and that the student learns much 
more than he needs of the details of anatomy and even of 
physiology Believe me, this is a dangerous doctrine Anv 
one engaged in clinical teaching knows that the clinical clerk 
or dresser who has been well trained in those subjects has 
a quite different grasp of medicine or surgery from that ot 
a student who has onl> acquired the minimal 
knowledge needful However good 


amount of 
practitioner he ma> 


, r.v.u. a.. unuuoLi ueLcu , , “ , “—- ^ I*.i.c mav 

the ihum to the sigmoid, v^t i.bli toowledge of physiology ,s slight .s 

wtcsun^l '■‘'troperistalsis of the colon would carry^ « l^iomv and uS medicme, for patholog> 

t«Unal contents into the blind pouch above ratS ^riT?/ / wrong-Garrod, Archibald 
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Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 

brucella abortus IN1.ECTI0N IN A WOMAN 

u N Bemea, MD, Bellinghau, Wash 
ma,or,,y of fhosn.av:'^ 
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__ Differential Leukocyte Count 


Date cytes 

1/13/27 4,GOO 

1/1V27 3.1C0 

1/10/27 S.300 

l/n/27 2,200 „o, 

l/lS/27 2.000 47 6 

1/19/27 2,000 

1/20/27 3,500 

2/ 3/27 3,000 

2/ 7/27 , 3.000 
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In line with the latter thought, the case was presented with 
tie history and all laboratory data excepting the specific 
agglutination reactions with B abortus antigen, at a staff 
meeting of St Joseph’s Hospital, Bellingham Staff mem- 
bers, after several days’ survey of the case, pronounced it 
possibly ‘typhoid,” “malaria,” “Streptococcus viridaiis infec¬ 
tion" and “influenza” 


Jour a m 

TU u 

growth was not found Reexam^ ^^mned, January 22, a 

t.on, January 26, shouef ^Lant 

coccoid, gram-negative organism ^ 

ivcre made and after from threrto u" 

in the form of small grayish ^lehtlv 

microscopic examination these shouprf 1 colonies, on 

the blood culture A crowth organism as 

taken on two different occasions Agg°utmation^°"’f 
up, January 21 with a UiIIpA c tests were set 

agglutination (macrosconicl tn i complete 

fourteen hours, while tlm 1 320 ^I 'V'thm 

Iiosp,tarpa‘t,”mralld'’Mf ourselves and diSereM 

ab«.«e,y uesanve. even aL“a?Ur: 3 ''''re“ 

T'lf ™ «' 

agglul,nation ,n a dilution ol"l 32 !° 
ivas“g,v» mtoe'non'sly ‘’'Lv."e'”chX°?T'“" 

for the first^t.mP temperature fell to normal 

cpp ^ first time, where it remained until January 31 A 

Sm pVr '■?“ 2, when .he e»r ,..d 

was nlvei; ,8? '"'r'"™* »' nierenroehrom. 

was given in the same dosage as the first 

February temperature was again normal, and 

otherwise wefl discharged feeling weak, but 

tmueTnnrm^ Reexamination, February 26, showed con- 

toi a N.g) and her condition was good 
303-305 Medical Building 


noncurling solution for electro 

CARDIOGRAPHIC PRINTS' 
Fbedebick W Keyes, New V ork 


REPORT OF CASE 

Mrs W, referred by Dr U S Ford of Everson, Wash, 
aged 25, married six years, had three children living and 
well, the youngest was six months old This last child she 
had nursed for one month Two months after the birth of 
the child, she had reached her best weight, 132 pounds 
(60 Kg ) and ivas in good health The family and past 
histones were negative The husband was alive and well 
The patient had always lived in the state of Washington, 
and on a dairy farm both before and after marriage During 
the autumn of 1926, growing weakness and loss of weight 
were noted, and during the first week of December there was 
a temperature of 104 F in the afternoons This was verified 
by the family physician two weeks later During Christmas 
week severe chills began, which occurred daily for a week, 
accompanied by severe occipital headaches during the fore¬ 
noons The last menstrual period, December 22, was marked 
by a discharge of black blood for the first two days, ending 
normally on the fifth day Jan 12, 1927, she was admitted 
to St Joseph’s Hospital, complaining of fever, weakness and 
anorexia Chills had not occurred for the past two weeks 
The weight was 110 pounds (50 Kg) By the end of the 
first week in the hospital, the weight was 105 pounds 
(47 6 Kg ) 

Physical examination revealed nothing of importance, 
except elevated temperature, tachycardia and a quantity of 
mucinous black blood lying in the vagina and covering the 
cervix, which was soft and blue, as seen in pregnancy 

1 Evans, Alice C Further Studies on Bacterium Abortus and 
Related Bacteria, J Infect Dis 33 58a (June) 1918 

2 Huddleson, IF Is Bacterium Abortus Pathogenic for Human 
Beings? J A M A 86 943 (Afarch 27) 1926 

3 Duncan J C The Role of the Domestic Cow in the Epidemiology 
of Undulant Fever, Tr Roy Soc. Trop Med £c Hyg 18 318 (Nov 
Dec ) 1924 


With bromide papers coming into general use in electro¬ 
cardiography, one of the troublesome problems now confront¬ 
ing the operator of these instruments is the cracking anti 
curling of the finished print 

I believe it is well known among commercial photographers 
that the use of glycerin will prevent breaking or curling of 
prints, but this does not seem to be so well known among 
those operating the electrocardiograph Therefore it seems 
worth while to present the method which I have found 
satisfactory 


After the prints have been tlioroughly washed, they should 
be squeegeed to remove the excess water, which would other 
wise dilute the glycerin solution to be used below the point 
of efficiency The print should then be immersed in a solu¬ 
tion of distilled water, 80 per cent, and glycerin, 20 per cent 
While the prints are in the glycerin bath, care should be 
taken that they do not stick together, and that each one is 
well washed in the solution I find that five minutes giws 
the desired effect The print should then be removed and 
hung up to dry Or, if a high gloss is desired, the print 
should be squeegeed again, this time on a ferrot>pe plate 
which has been previously polished with the regular ferroDpe 
cleaning solution (paraffin and benzene) After the print is 
dry, it may easily be removed from the plate It will be 
found that prints thus treated with the glycerin bath will bt 
quite flexible and will not crack or curl The amount o 
glycerine used will not interfere with the stability of t e 
emulsion or cause the prints to stick together when rol e 
The glycerin bath does not deteriorate, and may be use 
indefinitely 

437 West Fifty-Ninth Street . 


* From the Department of Physiology of Columbia University ColkS 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 
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DIvESSING lOU liUIiNS 
IIVRKV S Eisl. MD LOJ \NCCl.Ci 

In tile treatment of bnnie panirin-iniprti,inleil btu^e is 
the dre'^-.iiig most m 'ogiie A rlrcssiiig to be suitilik 
shonltl be sterile, iioiurrilaling ami mm idliereitt, slioulu 
facilitate drainage, nid sliould iironiotc graiiuhtion 
The more one u able to promote rapid healing and prevent 
infection, the less u ill be the formation of scar tissiie 
Wlicn gelatin and tortualdehjde are placed tei, ether a 
rubber like substance is formed which is mipervioiis to water 
ilan> printing press rollers are made of this preparation 
A dressing that presents several advantages nn\ be pre¬ 
pared bj dipping gauze into a hot, dilute, aipteous solution 
of pure gelatin, drjing it, and ibeii treating with solution ot 
formaldehjdc U S P of hah strength and fnnllj washing 
and dnmg The result is a gauze that is ninfltcled b> 
moisture, it will not stick to a gratiuhling suraice and ma> 
be kept m a warm climate or sterilized in an autoclave 
^\htn this prepared gauze has been used as a dressing, 
granulation has proceeded with great rapidity Just bow 
much of tlie stimulation is due to the formaldehyde in tlie 
compound is a matter that will bear investigation 
Tlie gauze, when dn, is slightly stifTer than paralTiiitd 
gauze but softens somewhat when moistened If well diluted 
gelatin solution is used, the dressing is not too stiff for 
application to raw surfaces 

Before die gauze is applied the surface should be well 
cleansed and then dried, preterably by means ot hot air The 
dressing should be removed daily the wound cleansed and 
dried, and a new dressing applied Pure gelatin is easdy 
obtainable and should always be used 
Because of lack ot space case histones arc omittid 
2tX>7 Wilshire Boulevard 


THE EARLV AN'D XtOST PRVCTICAt ASSISTANCE 
IX CORRECTING THE COMMONEST TV PE OF 
STRABISMUS OR SQUINT 

FzEDEttJCK Kisoslei M D Bosion 

In my e\perience I find the most common tvpe of strabis¬ 
mus the raonolateral (one-sided convergent squint) In 
correcting this condition I have found the method described 
here of value The directions are arranged m the order ui 
which they are to be followed from birth 

1 Beginning at birth, or as soon after as the squint 
appears, the mother or nurse is instructed, when holding the 
child in her arms, to hold it in such a position that at the 
sound of her voice or a touch of her hand the child rotates 
ffie affected eye in an outward direction (that is in the 
opposite direction to which the eye is turned in the con- 
'crgcnt squint) 

2 The cnb or cot in the nursery should be in such a posi¬ 
tion that 11 hen the nurse or mother enters, the child at the 
sound of the voice or at the touch, will turn the involved 
eye m the proper direction, which should again be opposite 
to the squint 

^ 3 When bathing the infant, the same arrangement should 

followed 

1 4 .) lieu (die child is old enough to eat at the table, if his 

^ett eye is involved he should always be placed at the attend¬ 
ants nght handV if his right eye at the attendants left 
his routine procedure should be thoroughly and carefully 
earned out to obtain the maximum results 
5 Careful refracfion and the wearing of glasses should be 
' ®arly Js possible The age at which it is reason- 

ab y safe to orderf glasses depends on the temperament and 
I fhe child. I have found that most children 

can be tested ti^wear them at 4 years of age while in some 
ases have ber-n able to order glasses for them at 3 years 
’■^^uhs But one must be guarded m order- 
>ng glasses for the very young child. 

^ cases of squint an examination should be made 
mm ^ T adenoids if found, they should be 

emoved Independent of whether the child has reached the 
age to wear glasses or not, when he is at play walking 


driviin, or it stliool, tbesu ii 'ructitiij rtgardiiig the plac- 
lUj, oi the cliihl at the right or at ilic left hand sliould be 
followed 

I liivv foluul that parents will follow these instructions 
luiicli more readily than they will carry out the liaiidagmt. 
Covering or itropnie iiicthuds aiul I liavc also obtained bet¬ 
ter results 1 find tint it these iiistruetioiis have been carc- 
ndly lolbnvtd, when the cliihlreii irnve at the a} e ot 12, 
or there about a very sm dl pereetuage require operation 
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New and Nonofficial Remedies 


RESIGNATION OF DR GEORGE II SIMMONS 
Resolutions Adopted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry 

The following Ins been tiininniousU adopted by the mem¬ 
bers of the Conned on Pharmacy ind Cheuusiry 

\V \ PUCKXER Secretary 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association accepts with regret the resignation ot 
the Chairman, who since 1905, has guided its activities 
Before the cstablishineiit of the Council the standard and 
quality of drugs were left entirely to the manufacturer except 
for products in the Pharmacopeia The rise ot the proprie¬ 
tary medicine industry and the iiunierous attempts made to 
foist on the public and on the medical profession products 
without merit led to repeated calls trom the House ot 
Delegates of the American Medical \ssociation for an official 
bodv to aid in overcoming this evil You as General 
Manager m rebruary, 1905 first presented to the Board of 
Trustees of the z\inericau Medical z\ssociatfon a plan for 
the organization of such a body, and in accordance with their 
decision arranged for its first meeting, Feb 11, 1905, m 
Pittsburgh 

Follow mg tlie establishment of the Council and the creation 
of Its rules for the protection of the public in the use of 
drugs in your double capacity of Editor of The Joukxai. 
and Chairman of tlic Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
you became a target for a eampaign of vilification and abuse 
that sought through personal attack, to overcome the high 
principles which the Council sought to sustain Today many 
of those who opposed bitterly the Council s attempt to dean 
the Augean stables of proprietorship in medicine are enthusi¬ 
astic in their praises of what the Council on Pharmacy and 
Qieniistry has done for the benefit of American medical 
science and pharmaceutical manufacture 

It has not only been the function of this Council to cleanse 
and reform it has gone even farther m education of the 
American medical profession m the proper use of medica¬ 
ments and biologic preparations Its publication of New and 
Nonofficial Remedies Useful Drug:, the Epitome of the 
Pharmacopeia and National Formulary, its reports of inves¬ 
tigation and of therapeutic research its support of investiga¬ 
tions into the rational basis of modern therapy were 
stimulated by you and have aided progress m every field of 
medical science 

Despite many obstacles thrown m its path, the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemisto under your leadership con¬ 
fidently pursued its allotted tasks improved its methods 
and today still stands as the only medium to which the physi¬ 
cian may turn for the unbiased truth regarding proprietary 
medicines 

In accepting your resignation therefore the Council on 
Pharmacy and (jhemistrv moves to you a vote of thanks not 
only on its own behalf but also on belialf of all the metjicat 
profession of this country It expresses the hope that the 
memoo of your leadership may continue to inspire its mem¬ 
bers today and its work m the future It asks also that you 
will not hesitate at any time to take part in its deliberations 
or to suggest new fields into which it may carry Ua work. 
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EDITORIALS 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE embolism, by exactly the 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

Starvation before ether anesthesia, a starvation thit 
has been imposed for other reasons It is possible 
also, according to Lehman and Moore, that a propor¬ 
tion of postoperative pulmonary complications, usually 
ascribed to thrombotic emboli, may actually be the 
result of fat emboli in the lungs 

The state of aggregation of fats in the blood is 
subject to modification by various chemical agents 
Lehman and Moore refer to the literature of fat 
embolism in poisonings as suggesting that the physical 
state qf the blood fat should receive consideration in 
every instance m which medicaments are introduced 
into the blood stream This has an obvious bearing on 
FAT EMBOLISM problems of intravenous medication, particularly 

That the manifestations of fat embolism are not ? “ emp'^sises heretofore unrealized potentialities of 
confined to the pulmonary vessels and the capillaries i 

of the central nervous system, as is commonly assumed, 

Avas pointed out some time ago in The Journal ^ always been held responsible as the sources of 

The kidneys and the liver may also become impaired 
in function because of the location of fat emboli in 
their tissues The importance of the subject conse¬ 
quently acquires added emphasis through the larger 
number of organ groups that have come into the 
forefront of possible involvement The most preva¬ 
lent belief with respect to fat embolism has assigned 
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the embolic substance It is well worth while to have 
the pathogenesis of fat embolism subjected anew to 
unbiased examination 


NEW BLOOD CONSTITUENTS 
Measuied by ordinary time relations of scientific 
, , , ^ , , ., , , progress through the centuries, it is not long since 

the hheratioii of the objectionable fat particles into Liebig was describing the blood as essentially a solution 

of protein and inorganic salts m which pigment- 


containing corpuscles are suspended From a strictly 
quantitative standpoint, such a description still is 
entirely warranted During the last twenty or thirty 
years, however, attention has been focused on other 
constituents of the blood that are involved in important 
physiologic functions, although present in relatively 
minute amounts Some of these less conspicuous 
organic components are nitrogenous, others non- 
nitrogenous Biochemists have succeeded in demon- 


the blood stream to mechanical disturbance of fat 
depots, notably the bone marrow A traumatic etiology 
of fat embolism can readily be demonstrated in many 
instances and by a variety of experimental procedures 
Fractures of bones are among the most familiar forms 
of injury likely to be accompanied by the appearance 
of intravascular fat in varying quantities and by 
resulting degrees of capillary occlusion Consequently, 
many writers have been content with the explanation 
that fat embolism is always of traumatic origin 

Lehman and Moore' of the department of surgery gtrating in the blood all those components of the urine 
at the Washington University School of Medicine, ordinarily classed as “waste products ” With limited 
St Louis, have recently challenged this exclusive view exceptions, perhaps, the kidneys serve to eliminate, 

They direct attention to the possibility that the blood manufacture, them Urea, creatinine, uric 

fat may become a source of fat in fat embolism The hippunc acid, and similar substances are included 

normal blood, even in digestive lipemia, does not con- category of blood constituents TL-e circulating 

tain neutral fat m droplets large enough to be demon- gjucose represents a blood conlponent that is 

strated by the usual microscopic examination The (,oriserved rather than eliminated m (health Amino- 
St Louis investigators maintain, however, on the basis doubtless playing the dominan| part m protein 

of their studies, that the highly dispersed blood fat have at length been is^olated from the 

can be made to become embolic by mechanisms that Under conditions of disturbed\ function, abnor- 

undoubtedly apply m the body Administration of products, those not occurring usually, such as sa ta 

ether is the most conspicuous of the procedures thus “ketone substances,^! are detecta e 

far demonstrated They refer to the possibility that Recently certain organic sulphur copipounds Iw'c 
certain ether deaths after prolonged a nesthesia may discovered as blood constituents One oniie^^^ 

"Tsomc Man>fest.t.ons~of Fat Embohsm. cdUonal, J A M a‘ glutathlOne, waS earlier 
1927 
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o'adizcs to c\stoinL i^Kuatun. au4 4 tt can net a> 
an o\agcn atctplor or a h^^irogu^ dinuKn. iml 
reNcrich CoiwdcraWe di=i-Ub''i(m Ina Iitclj cu<Ht.red 
m the pObSibk role of glutathione in tissue r>.'ptration 
\ot\ this rtmarkahlc sulistaucc Ins hecu tlnuoustrated 
as a nomial couipontnt o! hlood ‘ It is coiiiiuonlv 
present m human and anuml corjni-cks to the eMent 
ot too mg m ICO cc Ihcre is more glulalhumt m 
mamniahan corptisuks than ni imntnnhan musclt. 

\ second torm of nonprotein sulpluir coinpoimd m 
blood has Lcen isolated almost snnultaueousU In hio- 
chemists at the Liu\ersit\ oi loronto- aiul at the 
Cornell Lnnersitv ^ledieal College'' It his been 
gi\en the names oi s\nipeciotlnon and ihnsuie In tile 
different workers This interesting substanee Ins been 
ideniihed^ with the crgolhioucme, the betaine thiol- 
hisudine prepared troin ergot in lanret m 1909 It 
Is present in human blood in ainounls ot front 10 to 
25 nig to each hundred cuinc centimeters Newton 
Benedict and Dakin hate proposed the name “thio- 
neme” for this unique product, the origin significance 
and tate of which in the hod> can as >ct scarceh he 
conjectured The toregonig illustraitotis niaj suffice 
to stress the contention that the “little things” in the 
blood are promising to assume a major mierest 


the banger of irradiating foods 
^^hene\er a new discotery ts recorded m the 
scientific world, the danger of uiiproper or unwise 
eaploitation soon looms ahead The realization ot the 
importance of a supply of iodine for proper th>roid 
deielopment and function presently encouraged all 
sorts of attempts to supply the lacking element, par¬ 
ticularly in those regions where shortage might be 
c’lpected to occur As a consequence iodized salt, 
iodized drinking water and iodized foods of various 
sorts were offered for use and evpioited with an ardor 
not entirely devoid of potential dangers of o\ertnedi- 
cation There is not onlj a possibility under such 
conditions of ingestion of iodine in quantities that ma} 
actuaih be detrimental to some persons ratlier than 
beneficial, but also the likelihood that tlie 
^ mteness of such dosage methods may fad to 
^cure the ideal therapeutic effects m persons actually 
, of the matenal Hence The Journal has 


ol tliii {insitimi has alrcad> bctii uidicaUd b> the occa¬ 
sion il uports of ill cltccts from undue lodmc mt ikt' 
Jills LNjicriLiitc limb weight to tlie recent 

warnmgs ot our London correspoiuleut' against wide- 
sjirtail roulme irrafli.ition ol iiiili» b\ iiltraMokt rajs 
It Is indeed known tint sueh a jiroeedure will inertase 
the anlirivIutK jKUtiut of i.irunis ttpes ot foods, as 
the* stuiius ol Siceiibock and Hess m this country m 
jiailKuiar hut dtinonstratttl hurtheimore, protec¬ 
tion igiinst iitkcls IS a desuleritum ot large \alue 
t.\cr\w!ur<. at the prtMUt lime Milk itsclt is not 
liigliK uuirathnie so tint mu jirotediirc designed to 
enlniKt the nutruiit \ due ot tins important tuod 
might he rtgirtktl u tioiibl} weitome 

lloweter Drummuiiil Ins jiuinled out the unex- 
jKtUd shoricomings ivt the irradiation oi the inammary 
'icrttion Mdk that has been exjioscd to tlie radiations 
ot a mereur\ \ajior lamp for as short a tune as fue 
immites not oidv becomes unpalatable, in tint it 
aetjiures an unjilcasant, talltiwi odor, but suffers 
ehemical changes liigbK unde sir tide from the stand- 
jiomt ot nutrition Ot tiieae one is tlie destruction of 
\itmimi \ b\ oxidation Tlie use of such a deteri¬ 
orated jiroduct might lead to a shortage of Mtainiii A 
in children dependent on milk through an attempt to 
enneh thiir diet with vitamin D The correspondent 
wLsel) eoiumeiited that the tendencj to applj some¬ 
what genera!]} tlie reaiilts ot laboratory' research 
betore they are npe lor practical use is to be regretted 
Consitlcrable exiienmcntal work rcinains to be carried 
out bttorc the conditions lia\e been detennmed under 
which so bbde and complex a foodstuff as milk can 
be sulijected to the powerful action of ultraviolet or 
other irradiation without serious impairment of nutn- 
li\c \alue The same caution may apply to other tood 
products soon likeh to be offered for sale m an 
irradiated condition 


THE 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY 
IN ACID-BASE 


OF DISTURBANCES 
BALANCE 

Biochemical studies of the last few years aided by 
the modern refinements of phy'sicochemical measure¬ 
ments ha\e tended to show' a remarkable compensatory 
function of the body toward influences that make for 


^ -- ....... ..ac decided changes m the reaction of Its tissues and fluids 

^ ^ to adiocate methods of goiter prevenDon that 'd'bis is conspicuously true of the blood, m w'hich the 

0\e definite dosage with lodine-beanng products of conditions are eiidently so adjusted that the hydrogen 
rather than miscellaneous intake concentration ordinarily undergoes small alterations 
— special ly iodized food and drink The wisdom most Evidently the acid-base equilibrium is care- 
9, SrsniJ E. _ ... , . _ . . 


M The Ub.h.y of the Sulphur m AcCOrduig tO MjCrs aild Boohef,^ 

j Possible Bearing oa the Constitutioa o£ norrnai range OI pn probabK hes between bu 7 35 

B A X '-bem TO Sfti (Cut'i 107 /: n ^7 tT nr 

ana />h / I his assumes a nonnal range ot bicar¬ 
bonate concentration at the same time Values lowei 
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,0 Compounds of 
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Blood I* ^glcj B A. Xooproteia Sulphur Compounds 

^ Btntdict S ^ Cbem. 7S 12J (March) 1927 

IL Xewtoa E B and Behrc J A A hew Sulphur 
in the Blood J Biol Cbem. OT 2o7 
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than pn 7 32 and higher than pa 7 47 are regarded by 
them as definitely abnormal What degrees of varia¬ 
tion m hydrogen ion concentration are thieatening to 
life has not been clearly established, though they have 
been regarded by some writeis as extremely small m 
extent 


In intensive investigations at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Koehler ‘ has demonstrated on man 
that the pn of the blood can readily be changed by 
se\eral tenths m either direction from the normal and 
maintained for several weeks without disastrous eftect 
Thus, an acidosis of blood /)„ 7 30 to 7 20 can readily 
be produced and maintained for a period of several 
weeks by the ingestion of orthophosphoric acid, 
ammonium chloride, calcium chloride, ammonium 
phobphate or combinations of these substances An 
alkalosis of blood pn 7 50 to 7 55 can be maintained 
for seveial weeks by the administration of sodium 
bicarbonate or sodium citiale In normal perspns 
recovery from this giade of acidosis or alkalosis is 
rapid and usually complete in from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours Such marked variations from the 
normal range to a degree heretofore not often reported 
are by no means devoid of untoward effects On the 
contiary, they aie generally attended with more or less 
distressing bodily symptoms The malaise is for the 
most part similar during acidosis and alkalosis of the 
types indicated, it may involve lassitude, nausea and 
later vomiting, anorexia, headaches, weakness, listless- 
ness, muscle aches and drowsiness Opposite effects 
apparently are obtained in regard to weight and 
hydration, during acidosis there is decrease in weight 
with signs of dehydration, while during alkalosis there 
is evidence of hydration with increase in weight 
There seems to be a slight increase m ventilation 
during alkalosis The change in total venous blood 
carbon dioxide during ingestion of acid or alkali 
parallels closely that of blood pn as long as there is 
no renal involvement or respiratory upset 

The symptomatic reactions of both acidosis and 
alkalosis. It will be noted, are equally characteristic of 
conditions associated with depression of the energy 
metabolism as m chronic anoxemia obtained at high 
altitudes, carbon monoxide poisoning, methemoglobi¬ 
nemia, cyanide poisoning, marked anemia and hypo¬ 
thyroidism In tissue oxidation, as studied in vitro, 
the rate of oxygen consumption apparently is at its 
optimum at approximately the normal blood reaction 
It IS possible, therefore, according to Koehler’s idea, 
that the ill effects of acidosis and alkalosis are pro¬ 
duced througji the common channel of depression of 
tissue oxidation This conception, he argues, would 
explain the similar symptomatic effects of two appar¬ 
ently separate and opposite conditions The well being 
of man appears, among other features, to hang on the 
slender thread of effective acid-base equilibrium 


4 Koehler, A E 
Acid Base Balance, J 


The Effect of Acid and Base Ingestion upon the 
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Current Comment 


DISASTER RELIEF 

The menace of disease associated with the floods in 
the lower Mississippi basin bas aroused all the various 
organizations interested in public health in this country, 
since the problems associated with the control of infec¬ 
tion and disease under such conditions are numerous 
Of great significance is the report published m this 
issue of The Journal descnbing the conference held 
in Memphis on the call of the medical director of the 
Red Cross with a view to coordinating the work of 
the medical profession, the public health officials, the 
United States government agenaes, and all the volun¬ 
teer agencies that have been called into the field The 
conference is epoch markmg in the sense that both 
official and volunteer agencies have recognized the 
necessity of medical cooperation The presidents of 
the state medical societies in the district concerned 
represented medical interests The conference may be 
said to be a direct outgrowth of the excellent report 
on disaster relief presented at the Dallas session of 
the American Medical Association by the committee 
organized for that purpose, and of the conference on 
public health work held in March at the headquarters 
of the American IMedical Association In that con¬ 
ference both the national director and the national 
medical director of the Red Cross indicated their desire 
to cooperate with the medical profession in all problems 
related to the public welfare in which the Red Cross 
might be engaged, particularly in times of peace 


THE SEARCH FOR THE ANTI¬ 
RACHITIC VITAMIN 

Few announcements of biochemical discoveries m 
recent years have aroused more widespread interest 
than the reports of the production of antirachitic 
potencies in certain types of food substances by expos¬ 
ing them to ultraviolet rays According to Hess and 
VVeinstock, the effective rays m the genesis of an active 
product are those of a wave length around 300 milli¬ 
microns Investigators were not slow in attempting 
the production in the laboratory of a compound pre¬ 
sumably identical with the antirachitic vitamin of cod 
hver oil It had been demonstrated earlier that 
vitamin D was associated with the nonsaponifiable 
portion of active oils, and therefore could not be ideii- 
tical with a simple fat Although the cholesterol- 
beanng portions of the active oils are potent, it was 
presently learned that cholesterol as such is not con¬ 
cerned in the antirachitic function Both Hess an 
Steenbock, with their respective co-workers, obsene 
that preparations of cholesterol and related ^tero^ 
could be rendered antirachitic by ’•'radiation wi 
ultraviolet rays A recent development of the sub cc 
suggests that activation in general may be 

contaminating substance I ^"nd likewise 

.n the cholesterol itself When cholesterokan^^ 


1 Hess A F, and Wmdaus, A 
aeLr .“the Actuation of po^terol by Irradiation, Free 
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plu-tobterol, was punlKtl with iilniObt care, it taikd to 
be aUn-ated b> uUra\iula radiatum Ihcsi. capcri- 
ence> sui,’gcst that it is not those btcrols thciiisoKos but 
ntlier some containinating substance iiitiiinteK assu- 
aated watli them which acquires t!ie specitic aiilinchitie 
properic b\ exposure to suitable ri)s \ recent corre- 
■ipondent m The Jolkn \l = has described the preeur- 
'Ors of the actue substance as ‘ proeit iniiii " With 
the subject in a state ol such actue studs and con¬ 
tinual flux, final pronouneements should lie uitliiield 
news ma\ be superseded tomorrow In am 
eient, the trail of the eliisne init Inglils desired 
Mtannn D is being Mgoroush pursued 


Associntion News 


DISASTER RELIEF 

Special Report oa Coafereacc RclaUng to Health and 
Samtatioa m Flooded District 
The Red Cross through Dr W R Redden its dirtctor ot 
medical rehet, on \pn! 27 called hi telegraph a conference 
lor April 28 at Memphis, Tcnn, of all agencies engaged tii 
medical relief in the Mississippi Yallci flooded area \s 
chairman of the Committee on Disaster Relief oi tlie \nieric in 
Medical ■Association I i\as asked h> tlie General ilanager 
to attend the conicrcncc 

There were invited to the conference and present, the 
state health officers, or thetr representatives ot Arkansas 
nliaois, Kentuck-j, Louisiana Mississippi Missouri and 
Tennessee There were also invited and present in person 
or b) representatives the presidents of all the seven state 
medical societies There were also present medical repre¬ 
sentatives from the fourth and seventh corps areas of the 
army, representatives of the United States Public Health 
hen ice, the president and the secretarj of tlie Medical Society 
01 Memphis, the health officer ot ilemphis, and the rtprestn- 
tative of the American iledical Association. The states were 
^prMcnted also bj sanitary engineers and other aids ot the 
health officers 

The conference was primarily for the purpose of mter- 
c anging knowledge with regard to health and sanitary con- 
1 ions in the affected areas to discuss methods of meeting 
e medical and sanitary situation, but especially to come to 
c ear understanding with regard to the work of the various 
genctes and to establish their effective cooperation 
Bsi remarks Dr Redden and Mr Henry M 

that^th disaster relief of the Red Cross indicated 

meA ^ conference might mark an epoch m 

eark'^^tutehef, m that it w as an attempt to coordinate 
under ® of all the agencies involved, to come to 

vihirh^ ^ plan ot cooperative work 

Thev ^ precedent for future similar situations 

resnnre Support of the Red Cross, to the limit ot its 

denartm^’/” disaster relief work to the state health 
medical men engaged m this vvorL 
are oner i United States Public Health Service 

Red rr,,t ^ handling the medical situation the 

hes the, clearing house In all their activi- 

Wate expect to operate through the 

It wsa rt, organized medical profession 

Wniusson and the conference that to avoid 

tunushmn- r, °'^'^lapp!ng of activities and for the prompt 
Personnel Personnel and supplies, for the shifting of 
'ooperauon m 31 * 1 ”^'°"* indicated and for the efficient 
CTci^c 1 ^ <^ommon probleiHb of the situation, the 

house arid th,« m Memphis should be the clearing 

ana this was arranged for 




Berlin Letter J A. M, A. SS 85 




The most inuKirtaut ittius of the meeting were to emplnsizc 
the nndtfvnndiiii' on these points iiid to establish the routinc 
by which ill uniters in which cooperation or aid were needed 
could he cleared directly and promptly tlirougii Red Cross 
he idcpiarters in Memphis 

T he Red Cross st mils ready and is able immediately to 
meet the demand for supplies lor emergency sanitation for 
housing in tents md for care ot the sick m any part of the 
disaster area 11ns includes biologic and other medical and 
surjicil supplies imrsts and pliysiciaiis In cases ot extreme 
emergeiiev iteeessary supplies are being Sent by air An 
adetju lit supply of physicians is in reserve obtained through 
ilie eooptr itioii ol medieal organizations, chiefly in adjacent 
parts of the coniilry 

ReiHirts III general indicated that conditions in tiie flooded 
ari i and m ihe rifugie camps had heeii surveyed at present 
and Were well known by the state lieallli officers and the 
Red Cross lud that the present sanitary and medical prob¬ 
lems were 111 liand Tiie general opinion however, was that 
the dilhciih profile ms are the sanitary md health problems 
of the next few niuntlis tlie jirohlenis that will be involved 
in the nparaiion of the flooded areas and the rehabilitation 
Ol the people who have been driven iroin thetr homes There 
was no immmizing of this problem There is at present a 
population oi more tliaii 150000 vvliicii has been driven out 
of the flooded area and the prospect is that there will be 
a considerable increase in tins number The present medical 
problem is to get these people under proper sanitary con¬ 
ditions in flu new concentration areas to prevent sickness 
and especially epidemics Measures to this end are now 
organized and are rapidly iKing made effective Xo epidemics 
have brokeH out thus far 

Reiii-,ee caiiips are developing iiaturalU ill the nearest 
adjacent towns and tins is resulting in tlie sudden tripling 
and even quadrupling oi the population ol numerous small 
towns This means an excessive demand on the local medical 
profession In these camps there is need for extra physicians 
to look alter tile population This need is being met througli 
regular channels and tliere is being avoided as far as pos¬ 
sible the undesirable confusion through the rushing m of 
volunteer phvsicians Phvsicians for local service are being 
obtained through the local medical organizations 

Numerous interesting lessons are being learned from the 
emergencies One is the great value of county full-time 
health departments For example in Hickman Ky where 
there was m existence an efficient full-time health department, 
the situation was prepared for before it came was met imme¬ 
diately and ifliciently and for a population of several thou¬ 
sand refugees was less extensive than the inadequate meeting 
ot the situation temporarily hv adjacent communities without 
full-time health officers, where the number of relugees was 
only a few hundred 

Another is the value of the disaster relief plan of the 
Association in furnishing a ready organization in the com¬ 
mittees on which medical relief could immediately be 
developed 

One of the actions taken at the request of Dr Redden, the 
representative of the Red CrosS was that the Red Cross 
would act as far as possible in all medical matters through 
the local medical organizations, through the presidents ot 
the state medical societies and through the general manager 
of the American Medical Association according to the plan 
of disaster relief adopted by the American iledical Associa¬ 
tion at Us meeting m Dallas m 1926 
The Red Cross also stated its position to the effect that 
It felt that some pavment, however inadequate, should be made 
to men called on for medical work, as an expression of the 
principle that they were entitled to pay for this work when 
called on for continuous, sacrificing service and at the 
requ^t of Dr Redden, for the formulation ot some statement 
by the conference on this point it was agreed that the Red 
Cross vvould, m addition to “keep” furnish a compensation 
that at least vvould amount to an honorarium for the services 
ot medical men whom it called on 
There was no discord ot any sort developed in the con- 
lerenee Ihere was the most lielptul spirit of unreserved 
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cooperation, and there can be no doubt of the value of the 
conference I believe the conference should furnish a prece¬ 
dent for similar conferences as soon as possible after all 
large disasters 

William Allen Pusey, Chairman, 

Committee on Disaster Relief 


THE WASHINGTON SESSION 

Decoration of Busts and Statues of Famed Physicians in 
Washington Parks and Institutions 

Mondav, May 16, at 1 30 p m 
Dr Crawford Long, pioneer m ether anesthesia. Statuary 
Hall, U S Capitol, by Dr Charles Mayo, Rochester, 
AImn, introduced by Dr Thomas Groover, Washington, 


10 

11 


Jour a il \ 
7, 1927 

Termination of Silence—Announced by band nlav 
opening chord of “America ” ^ ^ ^ 

Star Spangled Banner „ , 

Cl r\ Marine Band 

Solo—One Sweetly Solemn Thought 

A,,. ^ Charles T Tittmann 

orSfu'^S ArZ ^ Ch'' 

Music—The Belgian Patriotic Air (all standing) 

. ,, „ , Marine Band 

Address-Belgian Abassador, Baron de Cartier, Dean of 
Diplomatic Corps 

Solo—The Heavens Resound Mr Charles T Tittmann 
Music-Nearer, My God, to Thee (sung by the audience) 

Marine Band 


Dr Benjamin Rush, signer of Declaration of Independence, 
and Surgeon General, Central Division, Revolutionary 
Army, in front of Naval Hospital, foot of Twenty-Fourtli 
Street, N W, by Dr Edward Martin, Philadelphia, intro¬ 
duced by Dr C W Richardson, Washington, D C 
Dr Samuel Gross, famed Philadelphia surgeon and teacher, 
in the hall near the Army Medical Museum and Library, 
by Dr Jabez Jackson, Kansas City, Mo, introduced by 
Dr Charles S White, Waslimgton, D C 


Decoration of statues and busts in the Surgeon General’s 
Library, Seventh and B streets, S W 
Bust of Dr William C Gorgas, sanitarian of the Panama 
Canal Introduction by Surgeon General Merritte W 
Ireland, U S Army Placing of wreath by Admiral 
Edward R Stitt, Surgeon General, U S Navy 
Bust of Dr Walter Reed, discoverer of the cause of yellow 
fever Introduction by Col Joseph M Phalen, M C, 
U S Army Placing of wreath by Surgeon General 
Hugh S Gumming, U S P H S 
Painting of Dr John S Billings, medical bibliographer and 
designer of Johns Hopkins Hospital Introduction by 
Col Fielding H Garrison, M C, U S Army, Washing¬ 
ton, D C Placing of wreath by Dr William C Welch 

The Pilgrimage to Mount Vernon 
AIonday, AIay 16, AT 3 p m 

The pilgrimage to Mount Vernon will include the placing 
of a wreath on the tomb of George Washington by the Presi¬ 
dent of the American Medical Association, and another on 
the tomb of Martha Washington, by the President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary No more beautiful spot can be imagined 
than Alount Vernon in spring Alotor bus parties can be 
arranged at the hotels or at registration headquarters Elec¬ 
tric trains for Mount Vernon leave the terminal at Twelfth 
and Pennsylvania Avenue One hour should be allowed for 
the trip in either direction 

Exercises at Arlington National Cemetery in Memory of 
Members of the Association Who Gave Their 
Lives in the World War 
Tuesday Afternoon, May 17, at 2 30 p m 

ORDER OF EXERCISES 

“Sursum Corda’’—Sir Edward Elgar Marine Band 

Honorary President of the Day—The Secretary of the Interior, 

Hubert Work 

The President of the American Medical Association 
Dr Wendell C Phillips, presiding 

1 Music—America, sung by audience, accompanied by 

Marine Band 

Led by Mr Charles T Tittmann 

2 Invocation—Rev Joseph R Sizoo, D D, Pastor of New 

York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D C, 
formerly religious work secretary with the Second 
Division 

3 Trumpet Call—“Attention,” thrice sounded 

(All standing and observing two minutes silence) 



Amphitheatdr la Arlington Cemetery 

12 Procession forms, passing through the apse, led by the 
clergy, the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
President-Elect, Vice President, Trustees of the Amen 
can Medical Association, and all others seated in the 
apse, followed by those m the boxes, and those seated 
in the Amphitheater to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier The President carrying the wreath, presented 
by the A M A, will place it on the tomb, the band 
playing “Our Honored Dead ” 

Benediction and Taps 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 

The Surgeon General of the U S Array, Merritte W Ireland 
Dr William Gerry Alorgan 

Dr John A Foote Dr Matthew W Perry 

Mrs Charles W Richardson, Chairman 


Important Facta About the Arlington Ceremony 
Those who propose to attend the Arlington Memorial Cere 
ony must apply early for tickets 

When you register, ask for your reserved seat if you aesvf 
attend this ceremony An additional seat (or seats) 
jests may be obtained at the same time Seats must 
itamed at the time of registration 
The War Department has stipulated that no one wn 
;ated at Arlington after 2 pm, although the program 
iheduled to begin at 2 30 This will ' jj u 

le central city not later than 1 o’clock, since r 
;avy Tags to attach to cars should be obtained with 

hen you register . round> 

Automobiles will not be allowed to 'v.thin the 8 
: Arlington but may deposit passengers there Amp 
g space will be provided outside the wal s 

Arrangements for motor transportation my 

1 hotels The Mount Vernon Line at 120- P 

venue, will make up special ^ tl,e Bureau ot 

p m For further particulars apply at the 

iformation at Convention Hall 
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ARIZONA 


in<l t!nt no frind vm"; '•nipUovd !>> an> one to lia\c the 
livvnsv i,rimvd Hk clerk ol the court cvotihl report to thi 
ivvritirv of tile itatc lio ir<l ut lie iltli inmntly to sliow who 
Ills fiUll ifluHvits The rampi I uitii St itvs that anotner 
lull Is to lie introdiicvd to create a state board of naiuro- 
jiitliie eMininers of three members, to eMiiime naturopatlis 
in aiut<)m% iih>siolo(,> pail!oIo( 3 >. toMColobJ, histolof,>, 
IneieiK dietetics b> drotberapi. ph>siologic cnemtstrj, 
obstetrics |.,enecob)i,> diagnosis electreitberapj, manipula¬ 
tion iiid 11 ilnrop itlij Kouse bill 442 proeides for the licens- 
iiiL ol uiitometrists and regul ites the practice of optometr> 


SUte Medical Election ~ \t tlie annual mectiiitr of the 
\ruona State Medical \ssociaiion Yuma Spnl -1 -J. 
Dr Oiarles S \uian Dhoeiiiv, Mas installed is president. 
Dr \rthur C Carlson Jerome, was made president elect 
Dr Hilarj D Ketcherside, \uma vice president Ur Uela- 
irere F Harbridge, Phoe-ni\, secretare, and Ur Clarence 1 
^Qunt, Prescott, treasurer 


ILLINOIS 

Alumni Meeting — 1 he \ltimni \ssociation of the Unieer- 
eite ol Illinois t olltge ol Medicine will hold a luncheon 
hme 1 at the Letlaire Hotel Molme 111 durin„ the Second 
(! i> the Ol the Illinoii btate Medical Societ> 

rile association welcomes phisiciaiis ol other schools who 
do not have ihinini Uiiiclieons during this meeting 


CALIFORNIA 

Bills Introduced—‘Senate lull ?72 and house bill 12(id woiilel 
create a bureau ot narcotics, wlneb would administer tbe 
laws relating to the regulation, sale, dispensation and use ot 
narcotics 

Health at San Diego—lelegraphic reports to the U “a 
Department of Commerce troin sixtj eight cities with a total 
population ot about 30 million, lor the week ending \pril 23 
indicate that the highest mortalilj rate (20 4) was (or ‘'an 
Diego and that the mortality rate for the group of cities as 
a whole was 14 The monalU> rale lor ban Diego tor the 
corresponding week last jear was 12 8 and lor the group of 
cities, 131 

Professor Olmsted Goes to California—James Moiurose 
Duncan Olmsted has been appointed associate professor ol 
phtsiolog) at the Lni\ersit> ot California and will take up 
bjj work next jear Protess'or Oinisted is a natite or Iona 
and was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxtord irom 1903 to 1911, 
receuing his PhD degree from Harvard in 1920 he was 
associate m phjsiolog) at the Lnuersitj of Illinois College 
"Sdicme in 1920 and irom there went to the Uimersity 
of Toronto as assistant protessor 

New Law Protects Abalones—Governor Young lias signed 
% e creates a biologic reserve along the sea front 

of the Sertpps Institution ot Oceanograph> of the University 
01 (.abtomia at La Jolla The new law prevents the collec¬ 
tion ot and fishing tor marine life to a mean low tide deptli 
01 0 feet It was enacted to protect the ahaloncs lobsters 
mussels and other kinds of marine lile from the increasing 
Of persons who lake tliese animals ot the sea tor 
000 , which in the last few years has threatened the dcstruc- 
lon ot the sea front for collection purposes 

Newkrug—The state board of medical examiners 
At II ^ oomplaint in municipal court, Los Angeles charging 
ouie ivewkrug with violation of section 17 of the medical 
practice act. The defendant pleaded guilty and was sentenced 
if ^ hundred dollar fine and serve sixty days in jail 
rl-i, 'll born in Russia about forty-five years ago 

'“^^nsed as a midwife in the state of New 
her “Owever, ‘Dr M Newkrug’ appeared on a sign in 
Sffd in her treatment room were bottles 
tor from the long leai yellow pine — remedy 

skm 8out, lumbago, colds, coughs, neuralgia and 


FLORIDA 

suMr.'nt'^R Oarence W Shackelford has been appointee 
B«cfi Good Samaritan Hospital, West Pain 

I o succeed Dr William E. Van Landingham, resigned 

diDloml’^‘“ o Interest in Medicine — Since th. 

about ^ investigation m Tampa and the indictment o 
has Wn kinds of ‘ doctors ” the legislator 

provide laws that will require bette 
has licensed to treat the sick A bil 

ful to Senator Waybnght to make it unlaw 

Or bcenso medicine under any kind of illegal diplom 
Pubcenspil impersonate another practitioner, or fc 

*0 obtain frsumT^ P^^otice or to advertise to practice o 
hd! has hepn *”^'7 or furnish a medical diploma Anothe 
record their , which would require physicians t 

m which tbev With the clerk of the court of the count 
die liolder affidavit to show th: 

“soed, that no mn person to whom it wa 

o money was paid for it except the usual fei 


Personal—Dr Milton I Hitttr Quincy has hven appointed 

phvsuitn tor tht \iiii i Drown Home-Dr Frank N <-!lS 

Pittsliild has hem elected president of the Pike Cmunty 
Sniiiorium Hoard to succeed Ur Wesley W Kuntz, Barry 

rt„,j,ned-Dr John Shut ick Joliet has been appointed 

prison physiciin to succeed Dr WTlIiam R Fletcher, who 
recently became postmaster of Joliet 


Chicago 

Interurban Clinical Club—Under the auspices ot the Cen¬ 
tral Inleriirban Clinical Club an assembly was held at North¬ 
western Lniversity Medical School on Mclxiiilock Campus 
\pril 30 to liear reports of original research work being 
done at tliat school In the morning the members of the 
Central Interurban Clinical Club held a meeting at the Uni¬ 
versity ot Illinois College of Medicine 
Society News—The Chicago Medical Societ} held a 
symposium May 4 in the Marshall Field Annex on indus¬ 
trial healtli hazards the speakers being Drs George K Fenn, 

Hart L Fisher William B Fisk and Sydntv W'alker Jr- 

\t the clinical meeting ot the Chicago Surgical Society, 
May 6 Research Hospital Lniversity oi Illinois, Dr Dean 
Lewis Baltimore discussed Patliologic History of Goiter” 
Dr Arthur Dean Bevan gave a clinic on cord tumors, and 
Jacob R Buchbinder gave a preliminary report ot a study 
on The Prevention of Peritoneal Adhesions and Encapsula¬ 
tion The Chicago Neurological Society will hold its 

annual meeting at Northwestern Lniversity Medical School, 
303 Fast Cincago Avenue, May 7, the speakers will be 
Drs Meyer Solomon Roy R Cjrinker Theodore T Stone, 
Albert B iudclson Lewis J Pollock and Loyal E Davis 

-The Chicago Tuberculosis Society will meet May 12, at 

the Brevoort Hotel the speakers will be Drs Aaron Arkin 
Minas Joannides and Harry H Freihch, the regular annual 

meeting and election of officers will be at this time-Hon 

J A O Preus formerly governor of Minnesota addressed 
the Physicians Fellowship Club, 2451 Kedzie Boulevard, 
April 29 on 'Property Rights ’ 

Regulations for Handling Drugs in Hospitals—The Chi¬ 
cago department of health issued new regulations, April 15, 
concerning the handling ot drugs in hospitals Each hospital 
IS now required to post written rules, approved by the board 
of health of Chicago in close proximity to each medicine 
cabinet and in the drug room to safeguard the distribution 
and preparation of all medicines and solutions All drugs 
and stock solutions used in hospitals must be prepared under 
the direction of a registered pharmacist or physician and 
carefully labeled All poisonous drugs must be kept separate 
at all times from nonpoisonous drugs All medicines shall 
be administered only on the written order of a physician 
except in extreme emergency The following rules have been 
approved by the city board of health 


—»T 11 V ‘ ui vuciiiicajs anau oe piainJy Jabcled So far 

poMtbIc all labeli on st^ or solution bottles should be made permancm 
AU drugs for internal administration shall at all times be be^ m their 
respecuve medicine cabmeU under lock and Uj 

any *0 another nor make 

ne^es^® renewed by the pharmacist when 

ieiarat?°«h,w“? administration shall he kept m a 

or boxes plainly ^bded'^al*’]’*''* marked poisons m distinctive bottles 

uw s, r.TJ.tsrs' 

fr^ MnS^uy’dtuv' «t'mal use shall be kept separate 

contents Tnd S 
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„ or solution a nurse shall read the label 

fp (!* p *‘f Hi hand, apaiii when she removes the con 

tcnt'4 Tnd agnu when slic replaces the container 

^vntlca on the proper blank -ind signed bv an 
-ittcnding physician or '”tcrn All prescriptions for compounding shall 
itdcni ” proper blank and signed by the attendiiig physician or 

AU drugs or solutions shall be prepared under the direction of a rcgis 
tered plnmacist or physician Nurses shall make no clianges in solution 
except that, when a \i cakcr solution is desired, she may ddute the original 
solution for immediate use only ** 

Sterile water for drinking purposes for infants shall not be prepared 
nor kept in a room used for the preparation or storage of drugs or 
solutions ^ 
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No drugs shall be taken from the medicine cabinets or elsewhere for 
adinimstration to patients by interns, nurses or others without proper 
record being made 

Medical and Dental Building Opened—The new twenty- 
three story Medical and Dental Building, Wabash Avenue 
and Lake Street, was opened April 28, two days ahead of 
tune, with about dO per cent of the space rented About fifty 
tenants have already occupied space assigned to them, includ¬ 
ing physicians, dentists, professional societies and commer¬ 
cial houses Among the or¬ 
ganizations that ha\e rented 
space are the Chicago iMed- 
ical Society, Chicago Dental 
Society, American Dental 
Association and the Illinois 
ifedteal Society for its bureau 
of public education The In¬ 
stitute of Medicine and most 
of the special societies are 
considering propositions for 
renting some space for all 
these affiliated organizations 
or for separate space for meet¬ 
ings and other purposes The 
building IS practically com¬ 
pleted wath the exception ot 
interior decorating in space as 
%et unrented The auditorium 
seating 1,000 persons will be 
ready for use when regular 
society meetings begin next 
fall The club on the twentv- 
second and twenty-third floors 
is nearly finished but probably 
will not be in use before September 15 The iledical and 
Dental Building Corporation has authority from the secre¬ 
tary of state of Illinois to issue ?1,400,000 worth of common 
stock, of which $600,000 has been reserved for the club for 
distribution to members Under a voluntary conversion plan, 
b which each member may retain his membership or convert 
It into a lower form of membership, taking the difference 
phis a bonus in stock, a reserve of $100,000 is held as treasury 
stock Members of the club thus become stockholders m the 
corporation, and, as the officers and directors of the two 
corporations are the same, there are two corporations legafly 
distinct but personally the same one, the club itself, a cor¬ 
poration not for profit, and one, the building corporation, a 
corporation issuing stock and empowered to pay dividends 
out of any surplus Chicago now has for the first time a 
professional building, a center for the professional activities 
of the medical and dental professions 

INDIANA 

Hospital News —The board of trustees of the Indiana 
Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, announced, April ^ ‘bat 
Mr and LIrs John W Wile, Colfax, had donated $200,000 
for the construction of a nurses’ home, which will be known 
as the Jacob E Wile Memorial in honor of Mr Wiles 
father 

Personal—Dr Merrill F Steel, superintendent, Methodist 
Hospital, Fort Wayne, assumed the duties of Resident of tiw 

Indiana Hospital Association, April 9 -Dr Charles h 

Adams, Chicago, has been made director of the state bac- 
teriologic laboratory to succeed Dr Thurman B Rice, who 
resigned several months ago 

Society News—Dr Maxwell A Bahr addressed the Indian¬ 
apolis Medical Society, April 5, on “Some Problems of 
Industrial Psychiatry’’-Dr Loy'al E 

lessor of surgery, Northwestern University Medical School, 
addressed the Lake County Medical Society, April 14, on 
“Surgery of Peripheral Nerves ’’ -rx xr i 

Dr Moon Goes to Jefferson Medical College—Dr Virgil 
H Moon head of the department of pathology, Indiana Uni- 
versUy School of Medicine, Indianapolis, has been appointed 


head of Bie department of pathology at lefferson yr.,! i 
College, Philadelphia, and will assume his duties m lunl 
Dr Moon graduated from Rush Medical Collece m 
and came to Indiana the following year as assoaate n!!?’ 
pShdogy he was made full professor of 

KANSAS 

Protest Apinst Chiropractic Advertisement — The nhisi- 
cians of St John have decided to withdraw their professional 
cards from the local newspaper as a protest to the aooear- 
ance therein of a ‘vicious chiropractic advertisement” 

high school, replied in an opL 

I If I i Stafford County Medical 

Society decided to have published a thousand copies of his 
letter for distribution 

Society News-Dr Ralph H Major, Kansas City, 
addressed the April meeting of the Stafford County Medical 

Society on Periodic Physical Examinations’’-Dr Wil- 

ham A Shelton, Kansas City, will address the FranLIm 
n'lPuV Society, May 25, on “What to Do with the 

Gallbladder -—Dr Russell L Haden, Kansas City, 
addressed the Reno County Medical Society, March 17 on 

Focal Infections ’’-Dr Arthur Steindler, professor of 

orthopedic surgery, State University of Iowa College of 
Aledicme, Iowa City, addressed the Shawnee County Med¬ 
ical Society, May 2, on “Euteroptosis’’ 

LOtriSIANA 

Fuqua Memorial Hospital—A building to be erected at 
the Central Louisiana Hospital for the Insane is to be called 
the Fuqua ^lemonal Hospital in memory of the late go\- 
ernor, Henry L Fuqua The hospital has, it is reported, 
more than 1,100 patients, the largest number in its history, 
it IS oiercrouded, about 200 patients of both races and sexes 
being quartered on the galleries of the hospital building, 
which have been closed in by screen and canvas to protect 
them from the weather Construction has been started on 
the new hospital building 

State Society Offers Services in Emergency—At the forty- 
eighth annual session of the Louisiana State Medical Society, 
New Orleans, April 28, the following resolution was adopted 
offering “a full functioning membership’’ to tlie constituted 
authorities, m case they are required in connection with the 
flood situation 

Whereas There exists in the state of Louisiana flood viaters unprec¬ 
edented in the history of the state, which are menacing and foreshadoiuDg 
a serious situation, and 

i\ UEREAS, The Louisiana State Jledical Society representing as it does, 
the medical profession of Louisiana, has taken cognizance of the situation 
with a view of placing its personnel at the disposal of the constituted 
authorities in the event their sen ices are needed, be it therefore 

Rcsot ed, That members of the Louisiana State lledical Soaety, la 
executive session in New Orleans do hereby commend the projected act 
of the governor m relieving the situation below New Orleans and offer 
to the constituted authorities a full, functioning membership should their 
service be required 

Personal—Dr Bert L Stinson, Great Bend, Kaii, has 
taken up the duties of director of the Tangipahoa Parish 

Health Unit, succeeding Dr T C W Ellis-^Associates of 

Dr James F O’Leary, Shreveport, gave a dinner, Januao 29, 
to celebrate his eightieth birthday, Dr O’Leary is still m 
practice Dr Francis S Furman, the toastmaster, presented 
a suitable remembrance to the guest of honor—-Dr F L 
LeJeune, New Orleans, addressed the eye, ear, nose and 
throat section of the Tennessee State Aledical Association, 
April 14, Chattanooga, on “Some Phases of the Lyndj 

Operation’’-Dr William F Brooks has been ipp^ntcd 

president of the board of health of Vmton-—The Koy^ 
College of Surgeons of England conferred an honorary tei- 
lowship on Dr Rudolph Matas, New Orleans April 
London, during his visit m London to attend 

Centenary-Dr C W Boring was elected mayor 

Breaux Bridge. April 12 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr Alice Hamilton Sues Angier Chenncal 
Dr Alice Hamilton, Boston, assistant professor 
medicine, Medical School of Harvard University, 
ber of the medical commission of the Chemical Corn- 

brought suit for $20,000 against A'8^ . report, that 
pany of Boston It is al eged, recording o he ^P^ 

Dr Hamilton’s photograph was published u tho ^^ 

edge on the front page of The Ano'^r ^ row^^ional 
and that thereby she was liumiliated and her p 

reputation impaired 
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Personal-Dr W illiam T Hopkins Ins keen appmntc.i 
health commissioiitr ot Lvim to sticcenl Dr Miclutl K 

Donoian-Dr William H Deiinctt Jr Ins Li^n chosui 

chairman of tlm board of hcahh «1 Hunlon—Dr Jostpli 
\\ Schercbchcivski tor sucral nimitlis in cinrt 0 of tin. 
federal quaranliw. station ni Boston, Ins beui relKsnl b\ 

Dr \I\in R Snento, traiisurrod irom Fort \fth«r ‘‘-'st*' 

Dr Svhercschi-Mskv will return to the H iriard Umiersits 

Medical School-Dr Clara Loitnian Ins been appointul 

supcnisor for the cits schools of Boston, tollouin}, a cml 
scnice eNammatioii Dr Loitnnn will continue her pni ite 
practice and instruclorslnp in pediatrics at Boston utn\ersit> 
School ot ^fedlclne 

Cancer Hospital in Boston Opened—The Pilnier MeniornI 
Hopital 193 Pilgrim Road, Boston, with a bed capaciti ni 
se\tnt> five and a lar^v outpalictu (Kjiarliutnt w opuiad 
tor the care ot cancer patients \pril 20 There ire rooms 
adapted tor radium treatment, a coiiipleteK equiliped roeilti eil- 
raj department, and a well ^ 

equipped group ot rooms tor 
pathologic work. The building 
Is a five storv, lireprool struc¬ 
ture, with a large sun parlor uii 
the root and a basement alwve 
ground. Between ihe two larger 
operatuig rooms on the lourtli 

floor IS a small pathologic labora-- 

torj equipped tor irozen section work there ts aKo a sun room 
on each floor the opening exercises Mr William 1 Rich 
president of the \ew Liic,!and Deaconess Ilospnal \ssociatioti 
presided, and the chiei ot staff Dr Danul P Joins nilro 
duced the speakers The staff comprises besides Dr Jones 
Dr Elliott P Josbn and Dr Shields Warren There irt 
eight phjsicians on the constilting stalf and five on the 
associate staff The hospital is closely allied with the 
Deaconess Hospital 

MICHIGAN 

Society News - Dr Harry B Knapp Battle Creek 
addressed the Eaton County Medical Societv recently 
on “Common Orthopedic Problems in Common Practice' 
■“Dr Guy L Kieter stale commissioner 01 liealth 
addressed the loma-ifontcalm County Medical Society 
Ionia, March 10 on Cooperation Between Physicians and 
me State Health Department Dr Kicter also addressed the 
Kent County Medical Society at its January meeting and 
f “r®”^’^ood E W'llliams director National Committee 
H Hygiene the February meeting on Mental 

1 of General Medicine Dr Kicter addressed 

me Jackson County Medical Society February 22 this 
society has organized an emergency relief unit tor disaster 
in cooperation with the Richard F Smith Post number 29 

Degion-Dr Esli T Morden, Adrian addressed 

, meeting of the Lenawee County Medical Society 

sw , of Die Far Nose and Throat , in April tnis 

mty held a joint meeting with the Lenawee Bar 
■iiwFrank B Tibbals Detroit was the 
Ka er——Dr Grover C Penberthy Detroit addressed the 

Gounty Medical Society, Port Huron March 3 on 

Joshua G R Alamvanng Flint, on 
Iniert,!^ Physical Characteristics ot Healing an 

Ditai a” °f.^^o^ods -Dr Max M Peet University Hos- 

Isahpii " addressed the Medical Society of Gratiot 

mem Mi^and counties at Alma, March 24, on Treat- 

ihe \V,, Injuries, illustrated by lantern slides- 

huilditif Society met May 3 in the new 

=“id Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 

Western Cav\ a. Hamann dean of the 

and fnr University School of Medicine, Cleveland 

^fedica! SSry^^^''^ directing librarian of the Qeveland 

MINNESOTA 

''Imnefr^j,^®'"® “T]’® Hennepin County Medical Society, 
hy siv^Vivc addressed at its regular meeting May 2, 
last tear returned from Europe in the 

as they jgave ^ summary of medical conditions 

tlis BilL—The governor approved 

an exfCminThis bill provides 
Knologv pathology, bac- 

quiAtc to alter 1931 chemistry as a prere- 

in thf practice 

Slate of Minnesota The examination is to be 


conducted by a state hoard of examiners 111 tlic basic sciences, 
loiisirtiiig of jiTofessiirs from aitv university or college in 
Minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI 

Personal—Dr Taswell P H iney, Jr, lias been elected 
full time lit dill iiflicef of rishonnngo County to succeed 
Drrrinkl C irinack , Pike Lincoln, Lauderdale and i azoo 
counties are planning lull time lieaUh dejiartmeiits, beginning 

Jan 1 1928-Dr Lidridge J Banks, Baldwyn, has joined 

the staff oi the psvcliojiathic hospital at Jackson, and 
Dr Willian H \iiderson Booneville, has been appointed to 
succeed him as county health officer 

Society News—\t the \pril meeting of the Homochitto 
\allev Medic il Society \ itchez Dr J icob S Ullman, 
\ Itchez reported a case eii tularemia Dr John \V D Dicks, 
Nitcliez re id 1 jiajitr on Value ot Periodic Health Exam¬ 
inations and Dr Frank H Hagaman Jackson Disabilities 

ot the Hip Joint -Dr James Percy Wall, Jackson, 

iddrissid the t larksdale and Six Counties Medical Society^ 
M ircli 24 ainfiiig others on File Life Ot Louts Paslctir, 
Old Dr Heiirv Boswell Jr Sanatorium, on ‘Early Diag¬ 
nosis 01 ruhirculusis - The June meeting ot the North 

1 ast Mississippi Medical Society will be held at Shiloh 
I’ark Lormth the noted battle ground 

MISSOURI 

Editor Experiments with Clinical Charity—The editor ot 
tile IhiUiim 0 } ilu St Louts Mi dual Soculi it is reported, 
nceiitly arran„ed for two vsonten to apjitar as chanty 
ji itieiits at a clinic 01 a large leaching institution ot St Louis 
Ihe vsotnen were vsell dressed, one giving an address in a 
well known apartment hotel the other on a lashionable 
boulevard, one stated her income was $125 and the other 
$105 a month Tlieir word was accepted the clinic made 
no investigation and each was given a card reading ‘only 
lor patients unable to pay a physicians fee Admission to 
the clinic cost them 8a cents apiece 5 cents covering the 
cost of the card 50 cents their registration and 30 cents, 
the medicine This experiment would indicate tliat the privi¬ 
lege granted to the poor 01 St Louis is sometimes abused by 
persons able to jiay 

Maternity Hospital Affiliates with University—A new St. 
Louis Maternity Hospital has been erected adjoining Barnes 
Hospital and the Washington LDiversity School ot iledicine 
It will be occupied about July 1 This hospital is now 
affiliated with the university although for the last eighteen 
years it has been indepen¬ 
dent It will still have an 
independent board ot direc¬ 
tors but the medical super¬ 
vision will be in the hands of 
the university The new eight 
story fireproot building will 
accommodate 103 mothers and 
equal number ot iniants. 



sixty of these beds will be tor 
teaching purposes, the remain¬ 
ing lortv-three lor private 
patients There are eight de¬ 
livery rooms one operating 
room an isolation division of 
eight beds a large solarium 
research laboratories and de¬ 
partmental offices One floor is reserved lor colored patients 
who have their own delivery rooms and separate entrance 
The maternity division of Barnes Hospital will be trans¬ 
ferred to the new maternity hospital as will the matemitv 
service ot the present St Louis ilatemity Hospital There 
are accommodations for ten men and two women resident 
physicians 

NEBRASKA 

Governor Signs Baste Science BilL—The governor aonmi pH 
the basic science bill (S 61), April 18 and it 
me ninety days thereatter This is the mnHpl K.n ,7k u 
was prepared by the Bureau of Legal Medicine nnH 

m 3"atomy physiology, chemism bacterT 

inauon^"!^®/*^"" ^ prerequisite tf d.gSy 'for e^xam- 

exammation ,s'To"be condmed'by a "sta'^tf b"® H 

th^deo”"/'"ho shall be^Ippoint^Ty 
the department ot public weliare ^ 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


NEW YORK 

Society News -—The Jefferson County Medical Society went 
on record, March 10, as being strongly opposed to the dis¬ 
tribution of contracepti-ve materials, especially the newer 
types through local drug stores, and resolved to discourage 
and to eliminate by every means middlemen from handling 

these dangerous products "-Among others, Dr Robert H 

Halsey^spoke on ‘Mitral and Aortic Valves of the Heart in 
Action, illustrated by moMng pictures, at the April 25 meet- 

^g of the Jilcdical Society of the County of New York- 

JJr Joseph F Montague, New York, addressed the Cayuga 
County Medical Society, Auburn, April 26, on “Nonoperative 
Treatment of Hemorrhoids ” 


New York City 

Dr Kirby Accepts Chair at Columbia—Dr George H 
Kirb\, director of the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
and professor of clinical niedicme m the department of 
psechiatrv at Cornell University Medical College, Ithaca, 
has been appointed professor of psjchiatry it Columbia 
Unncrsity effective July 1 Dr Kirby sailed for Europe, 
April 23, to Msit neuropsjchialnc clinics and hospitals 

Society News—A Siinposium on tropical diseases was 
presented b 3 the New \ork Academy of Medicine at its 
stated meeting, Ma> 5 the speakers were Col Bailey K 
•kshford, U S Armj, “Certain Conditions of the Digestue 
Tract^ 111 Porto Rico and Tlicir Relation to Sprue", 
Dr Claude Lavmder, U S Public Health Service, “Brief 
Review' of Tropical Diseases of Interest in New York City," 
and Dr Andrew W Seliards, Boston, “The Question of 
Immunity and Supennfcction m Yaws ’’ 

Ophthalmologists’ Meeting —Nogucbi Reports on Trachoma 
— Dr Hidejo Noguchi, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, will present his original work on trachoma before 
the section of ophthalinologj’ at the New' \ork Academy of 
Medicine, May 16 His subject will be “Chronic Granular 
Conjunctivitis in Macacus Riicsus and Climipaiizce, Induced 
bj a hlicro'Orgamsm Isolated from Cases of American 
Indian Trachoma ” Dr Henning Ronne, Copenhagen, will 
speak on “Squint ’’ The discussions will be carried on by 
Drs George E de Schwemitz, Philadelphia, William H 
Wilmer, Baltimore, Frederick Verhoeff, Boston, and E L 
Proctor and Arnold Knapp, New York 

Liquor Licenses Revoked—The district prohibition admin¬ 
istrator recently revoked the liquor licenses of the following 
for the reasons indicated 

Dr Arthur D Campbell, irregular presenpttons 

Dr Gilman S Currier, Molating section 7 of the National Prohibition 
Act 

Dr Harrj H GormU, sold and disposed of prescriptions to be used in 
obtaining ubisky for beverage purposes Not actively engag^ in 
the practice of medicine The prohibition office notes also, “state 
license revoked " 

Dr John J Sutton, state license to practice has been revoked Ji'reg 
ular prescriptions not actively engaged lu tlie practice of medicine 

Joseph \ Tahmo, state license revoked, unlawfully sold and dispensed 
prescription form 1'103 

Data Jn our files indicate that Talamo is not a graduate of a school 
of medicine although at various times he has been a student in three 
medical schools 


NORTH CAROLINA 

State Medical Election —At the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina State Medical Association, Durham, April 
18-21, Dr John T Burrus, High Point, was elected president, 
Drs Gideon H Macon, Warrenton, Robert F Leinbach, 
Charlotte, and William R Giiffiu, Asheville, vice presidents, 
and Dr Lewis B McBrayer, Southern Pines, secretary- 
treasurer, reelected This meeting is said to have been the 
largest in the history of the society 

Personal—Dr Robert D Jewett, for many years editor of 
the NoitJi Carolina State Medical Journal and a p^ctitioner 

of medicine, has retired from practice-Dr Hubert A 

Royster, former president of the Medical Society of the State 
of North Carolina, accepted the invitation to deliver the 
annual oration before the Louisiana State Medical Society, 
New Orleans, April 26-28, Dr Royster's subject was The 

Dignity of the Medical Profession ”-Dr Charles L Minor 

has returned to Asheville after a siv months tour ot 
European clinics 

Dr Rankin Resigns from State Board—At a meeting of 
th" slate board of health m conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the state medical society, April 28, Dr Watson 
S Railin, Raleigh, resigned as a member of the board and 
Dr Laurence E McDaniel, Jackson, was elected 
vacancy Dr Rankin resigned, it is reported, to permit an 


Jonx A ir A 
Mav 7. 


appou tment ^ the board from the eastern part of the state 
Dr Cliarles O H Laughinghouse, Raleigh, was elected 
retarv of the board and state health officer for a pmodTf 
si\ vears, at a salary of §8,000 a year ^ 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ten Year Budding Program Proposed—The legislature 
has again passed a resolution to amend the state constitution 
authorizing the issue of §50,000,000 m bonds to finance mi 
struchon and improvement of institutions for the mentalty 
til, the delinquent, the epileptic and penal offenders The 
resolution, having passed in two successive sessions, will be 
placed on the bal ot in A^otember, 1928, lor approval of the 
voters The bond issue, sponsored by the Public Chanties 
Association of Pennsylvania, will finance a ten 3 ear construc¬ 
tive program for these institutions 


Demonstrations by Heart Association.—The Philadelphia 
Heart Association will give intensive demonstrations m the 
diagnosis and treatment of heart disease, May 23-26 m 
which the physicians of the state are invited to take part 
There will be no charge The program includes a great 
variety of subjects There will be laboratory demonstrations 
at the Philadelphia General Hospital, the Pennsylvania Hos¬ 
pital, the College of Physicians, the Presbyterian Hospital, 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Jefferson Medical 
College, and papers and clinics by heart specialists and other 
prominent plDsicians It is the intention of the committee 
on arrangements, of which Dr John D McLean is chairman, 
that each person in attendance will see at least one heart 
clinic m operation 


State Health Department News—^The state sanatorium at 
klount Alto has installed an amplification system whicb 
brings entertainment given m the auditorium and radio pro 

grams to the bed patients- During March more than 

29,000 children visited the 410 child health centers operated 
under the supervision of the state health department, 176 of 
which are under its direct supervision, there are now eighty- 
three prenatal clinics, which, during March, showed an 
attendance of 6,456 During the last thirty day period more 
than 1,000 children between 6 and 16 years of age w'ere treated 

at tuberculosis clinics throughout the state--The second 

outbreak of trichinosis recently occurred m Weatherlc), 
Carbon County, from eating raw sausage All the patients 
were seriously ill and two died 


Liquor Licenses Revoked—The district prohibition admm 
istrator with headquarters in Pittsburgh recently revoked the 
liquor licenses of the following for the reasons indicated 


Dr William A Arnold, Pittsburgh issued prescriptions to personi 
who did not solicit nor receive same nor liquor presenbed thereon, 
used fictitious names, did not give physical examinations, failed lo 
keep true and accurate records in order to deceive the government 
Dr Joseph C Edgar, Oakmont used other than forms 1403 for pre¬ 
scribing liquor without justifiable emergency, sold physician’s prescrili- 
tions to persons who were not ill and who were using the liquor 
beverage purposes did not make physical examiuations, falsined 
records, lack of good faith 

Dr Gaetano Ribetli, Pittsburgh issued prescriptions to persons wM 
did not solicit nor receive same nor whisky thereon, used ficutwiu 
names, did not give required physical examinations violated ten-day 
period rule, faded to keep true and accurate records 
Dr Joseph J Schill Pittsburgh sold prescriptions to persons who dnl 
not need same in order to derive profit did not give required physical 
e-Namination, deliberately falsified records, reports and accounts, isw 


faith , , 

Dr Albert T Schmidt, Turtle Creek prescribed liquor on pnvate miw 
when no emergency existed issued pnvate prescriptions using naw 
of persons who did not solicit same nor receive same or whissy r 
scribed thereon did not gtve physical exammations, failure to sc v 
true and accurate records , 

Dr James Elmer Croop, Erie, used fictitious names on forms 
issued prescnption forms using fictitious names *2 J rcc- 

hquor to beverage purposes and realize unlawful P™"‘' 
orts and accounts, issued prescriptions without giving physical 
ination to patients, lack of good faith 
Dr Eugene J Hamborszky, Fartell, issued 

who did not solicit nor receive wme ^he wbuky P 

thereon, used fictitious names on Hrms 1403 , «su^ pre^W^^^^ 
Without giving physical examination failed to keep and 
and accurate records, i c , using fictitious names 

Society News —At a meeting of the Pittsburgh 
ociety April 15, Dr Jolin D Stevenson, 

case of lymphosarcoma-T®’^n'^^’\np"aub^Pi«sburgi'. 

er and lecture was given at the Duquesne „ 

ipril 21, Dr John A Hagemann J V, frll Pc'»' 

ledicme"-The Roentgen Ray Society i,ad 

ylvama and the Northampton County ^rouiid 

joint meeting at Easton, Pr Bjroii H 

ible discussion on duodenal ulcers, ^ ^ yadi^ 
ackson. Scranton, and J” g Sigan, AshLiiL 

rapine examination by Dr J^rinystoniach ^ 

lere were also moving pictures of the normal 
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Dr Llwis G Cok No\ 'VorK, pipers on ‘Trenlimiit of 
Caremotna of tin, Cer\i\ b\ Ratinuoii” b> Ur Viol i \ 
Johnston Pittiburgh, FosmIiIc Dcvelopnitiit il DofeCts fol¬ 
lowing Oterradialion of TlDiniis m Infanct ’ In Ur Cuorm. 
H Hess, Lniontotui and Kocntgtii Haj n\aniiiu!i<>n oi 
Gastrointestinal Lesions' b\ Dr I eon T LeWild New 

York Cit\ -Dr Charles U lUnmnger, PittsburKh, w is 

elected president of the Mlegheny Countj Medic il Societ) 
\pnl 12. Dr Harrs W Mbertson Scranton presuknl of 
the state medical societs and Dr Arthur C Morgan, Phila¬ 
delphia president elect of tile state sociel) addressed this 
annual meeting oi the count) socict) on Sonic Prohkins in 

iledicine" and The Doctor," respectisel) -Dr Theodore 

Diiier addressed the Pittsburgh \cidein> of Medicine, Mas 3, 
on “Pioneer Medicine in Western Penns)Kania," and Ur 
Harrj X )fa!one on The Lite and Work of Dr Mhcrt G 
Walter” 


Philadelphia 

Request—Hirschaprung's Disease —The departniem of 
surgical plijsiologs of the Unuersitj ol Peiinsslsaina School 
oi Medicine, Philadelphia, is making a stud> ol Hirsch- 
sprungs disease, megalocolon and dilated sigmoid with a 
suggestion lor nonoperaine treatment Plijsieiaits liastug 
charge ot such cases are requested to comniiiincate with this 
department 


Personal-Dr and Mrs Louis P Rcintaitn celeliraicd their 

golden wedding anniaersary roceiitle-Dr Herman li 

''ns reelected president ot the medical board oi tite 

Philadelphia General Hospital March 21-Dr Samuel II 

crown was elected president of the Medical Muniiii ot the 
unnerMj ol Pennsjhama at the annual meeting Feh- 

ruarj 19-Dr George E de Schweiimz a past president of 

me .^encaii Medical Association, gave an address at Johns 
Hopkins Unnersitj, February 2-i on Important 1 tents in 

tu'd Detclopment of Ophthalniolog) -Dr Pas- 

cal Brooke Bland gate the commencement address April 28, 
0 the Jefferson Hospital Training Scliool for Nurses 
Promotions at Jefferson Medical College-Dr Ross V 
Jefferson Medical College, has been 
ecieu to a full professorship m medicine Dr Patterson 
been the dean since 1916 Dr Charles E G Shannon 
nw been elected professor of ophthalmology to fill tlie 

of Dr William M Sweet last 
tone Shannon has been a member of tlie staff since 

mp,!,,. Frederick J Kaltejer has been elected professor of 
medicine Dr Kaltejer joined the staff m 1900 Dr Edward 
oeardslej member of the staff since 1907, has been 
mpmc ^ rhnical professor of medicine Dr Elmer H Euiik, 

fpoc since 1908, has been elected a clinical pro¬ 

cessor 01 medicine 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Election—At the annual meeting of the 
I “ Carolina State Medical Association April 19 Dr D 
Ip, Spartanburg was elected president Dr Wal- 

and H -Anderson Dr William Egleston Hartsville 

jjj. yj '' ''ham R Barron Columbia vice presidents, and 
q-L -A Hines Seneca secretary-treasurer reelected 

,, "'til be the eighteenth year that Dr Hines has served 
ihp I* office Dr Robert E Abell, Chester was reelected to 
anrI^T?*^T.T medical examiners from the Fifth District 

board r B Heyward Columbia was elected to the 

of iw Seventh District The next annual meeting 

e association will be in Columbia m April, 1928 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Personal—Dr Charles S Lobel has resigned his position 
, national Sanatorium Battle Mountain and has 
011^0*'^° ^ position on the staff of a hospital at Dayton 

Society News—Drs Eugene H. Grose and Nelson K 
opkins were hosts to the Kingsbury County Medical 
™metj, Ylarch 17 at a dinner following which Dr Carl A 
j^Hge Iroquois, was elected president Dr August E 
oo^rom DeSmet state representatne discussed the pro- 
ccedings of the last legislature before the societj 
Pirat State Hospital Convention.—The first state conven¬ 
tion of the new South Dakota State Hospital Association 
has held at Huron May 2 preceding the meeting ot the 
South Dakota State Medical Association under the presidency 
Ur Francis E Clough Lead Among die speakers were 
Hr Malcolm T MacEachern Chicago, and Dr Robert L. 
'lurdj \bt.rdcen 


VERMONT 

Dr WilHam B Mayo Honored —Rcsiikiits within a radius 
ol 20 niilc-. of Northficld isscmblid in the local armory, 
\jiril 15, lor a public reception in honor oi Dr William B 
\I i\<i 0(1 his completion at i hilf century in tlie prietice of 
nudicute The sjie ikers tiichidetl the president of Norwich 
Lniversitj, of which school Dr \f ijo has been a trustee for 
fort) years. Prof Chirks H Siioontr, A Nf Dartmouth 
College, iliiioser and Drs Williini Whetkr, John H Jtid- 
kiii'- iml I rank Lynde 


VIRGINIA 

Personal — Dr Margaret Nohiiig. Richmond, has been 
ajiponUed professor of physiology iiid hygiene at the West- 
h iniptoii College Lnuersity of Ricliniond, to succeed 

Dr M irgaret P E Kiuk, who has retired-Dr Donald 

St C Camiihell has been appointed lieallh oflicer of Newport 

News-Sidney S Negus PhD jirofessor of organic 

chetiiisiry at the Unuirsity of Rtchinotid has been appointed 
to a similar position in the Medical College ot Virginia, 
Richmond 

"Bclroi" to Be Restored—file Walter Rccd Memorial 
Commission has autliorizid the ajiiiointniint of chairmen m 
various sections of the state to raise ^2 500 for the restora¬ 
tion of Ilelroi, the 
birthp! ice of Dr Wal¬ 
ter Reed in Gloucester 
County 1 he Medical 
Society ot Virginia 
at Its last annual meet¬ 
ing appropriated funds 
to purcliase Belrot, to 
be presented to the 
commission, and the 
deed has now been 
properly transferred 
Major Reed was m 
charge of the U S 
Army Commission which proved that mosquitoes transmit 
jtllow lever The army general hospital at Washington, 
D C, IS named m his honor 



WASHINGTON 

Cancer Archives on Cancer Inheritance—With the aid of 
Maud Sly e Ph D Chicago, the Seattle Academy of Surgery 
Is endeavoring to collect data in that community on cancer 
inheritance To this end the Caiicir Archives has been estab¬ 
lished Physicians are requested to cooperate they will be 
given every assistance to record properly their cases of can¬ 
cer, including a follow-up system supervised by the physician 
himself or by his authority Trained pathologists will coop¬ 
erate in checking the tissue for which a pathologic slide will 
be necessary The cases will be kept strictly confidential m 
relation to the archives, and the medical society will be 
intormed from time to time of anv progress made Com¬ 
munication can be made with the Cancer Archives by tele¬ 
phone, Mam 6901 or by letter to the Committee on Cancer 
S ■^'^‘^Borium Floor, Medical and Dental Budding, 


Brigham 

Hospnal BostOT will hold a luncheon May 19, m WasLng- 

T’tSn^ian M ^ ’earned from Dr Hen^ 

May 15 ^ ^layflower. Washington after 

maceuLl^Asso^tmn^tf^^ Research—The American Phar- 
be exoended after available about §SC0, which will 

t.yto?rtLm7fi^^aS l.d° research Jnves- 

municate before July 1 with H V A should com- 

committee US West Sixty-Emhrt Streel research 

a brief record of their past vvofk and 

line for which a grant ,s desired particular 

Embargo on Canadian Milk Modified—rvo 
t.on ot the U S Public Health Serv.cf the U S 
of Commerce has modified the embargo ymiik 

rtr,»' •;? sSr rr'k”L‘!.?r„,“s 
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news Item under Canada in this issue, the cause of the epi¬ 
demic at Montreal is reported to liave been a typhoid 
earner employed by one of the dames 

Meeting of Thoracic Surgeons —The tenth annual mcct- 
mg of the American Association for Thoracic Surgery will 
be at the New York Academy of Medicine, Fifth Avenue and 
Une Hundred and Third Street, May 9-11, under the presi¬ 
dency of Dr Franz J A Torek, New York There will be 
a symposium on nontuberculous bronciiopulmonary suppura¬ 
tive lesions participated m by Drs Duff S Allen, St Louis, 
Samuel J Crowe, Baltimore, Howard Lilicnthal, New 
lork, Abraham O Wiiensky and John D ICernan, both of 
Lew York Among other speakers will be Drs Wyman 
Wittcmore, Boston, Carl Eggers, New York, Otto C Pick- 
Inrdt, New York, Ambrose L Lockwood, Toronto, Edward 
W Peterson, New \ork, Edwaid W Archibald, Montreal, 
William Lcrche, St Paul, James T Gwathmey, New York, 
Stuart W Harrington, Rochester, Minn , Evarts A Graham 
and E R Wiese, St Louis, Willy Meyer, New York, Leon 
T LeWald. New York, and Everett E Watson, Salem, Va 

Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology —The 
thirte-second annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Opluhalmologe'’ and Oto-Laryngology will be at Detroit, 
September 12-16 The program is bet ig constructed in two 
directions—first, a scientific program of twenty-h\e papers, 
'•econd, a postgraduate course of sixty conferences Any 
member of tlie academy wlio desires to present a paper dur¬ 
ing the scientihc session should submit the title and abstract 
it once to the secretary of the section in which Ins paper 
should appear Dr William L Benedict, Rochester, Mum, is 
secretary for ophthalmology, and Dr John L Myers, Kansas 
Citj, ilo, sccretari for otolaryngology The principal 
s 3 mposnim on the scientific program wull be on focal infec¬ 
tion , m addition to this, ten papers will be presented in each 
01 tlie two sections General Herbert S Birkctt, Montreal, 
has accepted an invitation to be the guest of honor The pre¬ 
liminary amiounccmcnt of the conferences apparently 
indicates that fifty-five of the si\tj have already been 
arranged for 

CANADA 


Carrier Caused Montreal Typhoid Epidemic —^The inspector 
general of the provincial bureau of health issued a statement, 
April 21, It IS reported, to the effect that the source of the 
tvphoid epidemic had been shown to be an employee of a 
local dairy He was a typhoid earner, and had access to 
the milk ot this dairy after it was pasteurized This individ¬ 
ual has been isolated and is under treatment 

Only Registered Physicians May Use the Term “Doctor” 
—Justice Aiiddlcton, Toronto, ruled, April 27, it is reported. 
Ill a case submitted by Magistrate Jones, that the osteopaths 
and chiropractors can not use tlie ivord ‘doctor” as an occu¬ 
pational designation relating to the treatment of disease, and 
that the use of the term by those wiio are not registered as 
physicians under the Ontario Medical Act is illegal 
Society News—Dr Joseph A Macfarlane, Toronto, 
addressed the St Thomas’ Medical Society, St Thomas, 
Ontario, February 9, on “Infection of the Hand,” illustrated 
W'lth lantern slides-Dr Norman D Rojle, Sydney, Aus¬ 

tralia, addressed the Vancouver MedicahAssociation, March 5, 
on his original work m relation to the autonomic nervous 
s>btem The meeting ivas preceded b) a dinner attended by 
113 members and guests, including Dr Stanley Argyl^ 
ister ot health for Victoria, Australia, who was touring Lanada 
and the United States in the interest of medical education 
and hospitals 


FOREIGN 


German Physicians and Newspapers—The Berliner Medi- 
zmische Gesellschaft, the most prominent local medical society 
m Germany, has adopted a resolution to the effect that its 
members will do everything that is possible to prevent near 
advertising’ by such means as the publication of their pic¬ 


tures in the newspapers 

Emergency Medical Organization in Cape Town —The 
council of the Medical Association of South Africa has 
adopted a scheme for the organization of the medical pro¬ 
fession m the event of an outbreak of influenza in Gape 
Town Physicians in general practice would not be inter- 
feied with m the plan and each one is advised to conhne his 
work to the area in which he generally practices should the 
emergency arise The organization provides for (IJ an 
organizing medical secretary, (2) ^strict medical command- 
aiitb, and (3) emergency medical officers The city has been 


jouft A. if A. 
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divided into wards each to be m charge of a med.ml . 
mandant selected from the senior general practmir? 
each card Whc„ the commandant LUirf fhaj 
m his ward has become too great for those ordinarily nrac- 
ticing, he will request the organizing medical secrete^ io 
have medical assistants supplied Emergency medical oEJn 
will be recruited from among the specialists, retired nhisi 
Clans and senior medical students They will be mvifed to 
volunteer and be allotted by the organizing medical secreta^ 
to wards as required The details of the plan are to k 
worked out by the organizing medical secretary, who n 
responsible for compiling the rosters of emergency medical 
officers and advising the medical commandants where the 
various depots should be established in each ward In the 
event of an epidemic the organizing medical secretary will 
nave administrative charge of the scheme acting m collab¬ 
oration with the health officer of the city Dr A W S 
Sichel, 6 Church Square, Cape Town, assumed the duties of 
organizing medical secretary The medical commandants of 
the fourteen wards arc also named m the March 12 issue of 
the Journal of the Medical Association of South Africa The 
organization is for emergencies only and will be called into 
being only at such times 


CORRECTION 

Sanatorium Accredited for Nurse Training—The Ring 
Sanatorium of Arlington, Mass, was not reported by the 
Massachusetts Department of Civil Service and Registration 
as accredited for nurse training, and was therefore published 
^ not accredited in the Hospital Number of The Jocienu, 
March 12 The department now informs us that the training 
school at that sanatorium is known as the Arlington Training 
School, and as such is fully accredited. 


Government Services 


Sivty-Five Army Officers Graduated 

Si\t>-five army medical officers were graduated at the 
army medical center, Washington, D C, February 1 Capt 
Charles R Lanaham was awarded the Hoff Medal for gen 
eral proficiency, and Lieut William O French, Jr, was 
awarded the Sternberg medal The address of the occasion 
was delivered by Bng Gen Walter D McCaw 


Changes in Personnel of Veterans’ Bureau 
The March issue of the U S Veterans’ Bureau Mtdml 
Bulletin reports the following changes in personnel 

HOSPITALS 

Dr Victor A Aimone, appointed medical officer in charge, U S Vd 
erans’ Hospital, Washington. DC 
Dr John B Banguss, resigned at U S Veterans’ Hospital, Gulfporti 

Dr Carolau S Cronin, transferred from. U S Veterans' Hospiul, 
Palo Alto, Calif to San Francisco, regional office. 

Dr Elda Dings, reappointed U S Veterans’ Hospital, Mempnis, 

Dr Harry B Fralic, transferred from U S Veterans’ Hospital, lAe 
City, Fla , to U S Veterans’ Hospital Fort Snelling, Huiu 
Dr Arthur E Gill, apixiiiited at U S Veteran^ Hospital, Henirlai, 

Dr '^Edward H Gibbons, appointed as intern at U S Veterans’ har 

at U S Veterans' Hasp,nl, 

Dr^^E^mund^ Lodge, resigned at U S Veterans’ Hospital, OjI 

Dr"'°Lorfnzo F Luckic, appointed at U b Veterans’ 

Dr^'wal^nm G Richter, resigned at U S Veterans HcnpitA 

Dr^^'rrank* Rogers, transferred Horn tT S 

Augusta, Ga , to U S Veterans Hospital, c a’jnsory gro*'!’ 

Dr Albert L Stebbings, transferred from ^JH 

on appeals, to Edward Hines, Jr Hospital, May 

Dr John W Tipp.e, resigned at Edward Hines. Jr, Hospnai, 

wood, Ill , , TT g Veterans' Hospi^ 

as medical officer in charge 

KEGlOVAt OFFICES 

Dr John E Hewitt, tuberculosis specialist, traus err 

Dr°Johu w'‘‘’Hodge= ^‘''“^“ll^transferred from <3- 

Dr H W Doug, neuropsjchiatnc speciaiis , s 

to Pittsburgh .-Ontrie snecialist, re^igiKKi a 

Dr Charles J Trail, iieuropsychiatric siiec.a. 

Falls, S D 
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Lunacy Reform 

Dr George M Robtruon, plijMcnn-sinKrittkiideiU of tlic 
Rova! Cdmburgh Hospital, Moriimgsidc, ami proitssor oi 
p‘i>chialrv lu the Uiuser'iU) ot LUiiibiirgb, points out in Ins 
annual report that the most important esent in the ineilieo- 
pochotogic world last jear was the dratsing up of the report 
of ihe rosal commission on lunacy and mental disorder, wlucli 
IS admitted bj experts to be a wonderful aciiiesemcnt Its 
most striking departure is acknowledgment for llie first time 
that the treatment of mental disorder is esscntialU a medical 
question. Strange as it maj appear, the existing lnint> 
laws, particularlj those ot England seem to have heeii 
dcused with the object of obstructing medical relict Ihej 
enact that patients appbing for treatment xaUintariK must 
be retused admission to ps\chopat1uc hospitals Vo one can 
be admitted until his disease has become thorotighlj estab¬ 
lished or his conduct has become a public miisaiice Even 
then he cannot receise treatment till bis application for 
admission has been dealt with bj a legal order after tin 
manner of the detention of a criminal One result of these 
evil methods is that hospitals tor the treatment of mental 
disease ha\e lallen into disrepiue Altiiougb espcciallx 
designed tor the treatment ot mental disease, and aUliough 
equipped at great cost with all the resources that science 
demands, thej are the last places to which the public will 
send patients for treatment Vet there is no form of hospital 
in which more dexoted or more self-denying work, is done— 
siork, lioweier, that receives scant public recognition and is 
patiently undertaken often under uniiienled abuse. The 
lunacy laws were framed with an intention that was not the 
outcome ot a knowledge of disease or of sympathy with thc 
stek, but of something \ery foreign to the spirit of healing 


Volunteers for Blood Transfusion 
The Middlesex Hospital, wishing to increase its list of 
donors of blood for transfusion operations so as to reduce the 
probability of a call on any one of them from once in three 
months to once m six united offers from those willing to 
gwe blood to hospital patients The response has been so 
generous that this object has been attained for 235 offers 
have been receixed and of these 110 were found to be satis¬ 
factory m the blood test and in other way s They have been 
idded to the four groups of the list The ages of those offer- 
mg ranged, m most cases from 13 to 73, and of those accepted 
from 18 to 30 Widely different stations in life weie repre¬ 
sented, from a man out of work who lamented that he could 
"ot also pay his traveling expenses, to a brigadier general 
who said that his car would bring him to the hospital from 
bis country house in four hours Two thirds of the would-be 
donors were women and the additions from them to the list 
Were in about that proportion In only two or three cases 
t as any remuneration suggested \ gunner of the Royal 
Horse Artillery said that if need be he would sacrifice his 
hfe in the interests of the hospital, while a market worker 
desired to do something in return for the kind attention and 
rare gi\en him at the Afiddlesex in accidents that he had 
m his youth A girl who had given fixe transfusions but had 
"ot been called on since thought that 'perhaps they lelt 
she needed a rest, but she did not she wanted still to be 
useful Another offer xvas from one who had gixen 
pints in SIX minutes but thought he could give two pints 
m that time, now that he knew what to do There xxere 


luitncrons other offers from those who had been iisciul in this 
way elsewhere, and one donor said that the giit of i’A P»ds 
had caused linn xery little inconxcnieiice The immunity of 
tile blood gixer trout any considerable disability is remark¬ 
able The Middlesex Hospital had had only one case in 
winch comjikte rtcoierv to normal streiigtii xxas delayed 
b\ any complication, and that yielded to treatnicnt The 
donor ot blood is always informed as to the progress of 
the patient 

John Brownlee, MD, DSc, FRFPS 
Dr John ilrownlie Matisiiciati to the Medical Research 
Coimcd. has died after a xery short illness in his sixtieth 
xeir I ducaied at the Unnersity of Glasgow' he graduated 
with firsl-ciass honors in nnthcmalics and natural philosophy, 
and also ihsitiiguislad himself ni medical studies He held 
sex era! important posts, including that ot phystcian- 
suiixrmtemkiit ot the city of Glasgow fexer hospitals, and 
had acgnired a reputation as an authority on all matters con¬ 
nected witli infectious diseases He made important con¬ 
tributions to the statistical study of disease, his memoirs on 
the epidemiology of tuberculosis and on the periodicity of 
measles won high praise His ability for applying mathematics 
to biologic problems led to his appointment as the first 
director of the department of statistics of the Medical 
Research Council His best known work was on the nnesti- 
gation of the periodicity of intliicnza He enunciated the law 
that normally epidemics of intluenza occur at intervals of 
thirty three weeks Experience in many parts of the world 
Ins confirined this rule 


Wireless Medical Consultations at Sea 
Dr Claude Lillingston, editor of the JVorlds Healih (the 
organ ot the League of Red Cross Societies), in a letter to 
tlic British Medical Journal discusses the present unsatis- 
lactory condition of medical help at sea by wireless resulting 
from the want of codification There is first the difficulty of 
the foreign languages—of a Portuguese captain trying to 
tell a Dutch physician what his mate is suffering from A 
standard questionary which would give the captain hints as 
to the wording of his first message and international stand¬ 
ardization of certain medical phrases, would do much to 
simplify his task It is fortunate that the present code of 
wireless signals is to be revised at a coming international 
conference m Washington The medicine chests earned by 
ships of different nationalities show the same lack of inter¬ 
national standardization, also the medicine chests of some 
countries betray many serious omissions and are far from 
down to date The medical manuals of the different coun¬ 
tries show an even greater incongruity Some are fairly com¬ 
plete, others are rather sketchy, while a few are little better 
than handbills Qearly it would facilitate the xxork of the 
physician if he could refer xvhen giving advice by wireless, 
to chapter and paragraph in an international medical manual, 
or to a certain number which would be the same for the same 
subject in every national medical manual Here, therefore 
there is again a clear case for international cooperation 
Thanks to Dr Harald Engelsen of the Norwegian navy, and 
medical adviser to the Norwegian Red Cross Society, the 
health and general welfare of the seaman xvas added in 1924 
to the peace-time program of the League of Red Cross Socie¬ 
ties He secured the appointment of a committee of Nor¬ 
wegian experts to devise a model that might serve as a 
standard international medicine chest Further he published 
a large, freely illustrated medical manual which has already 
been authorized by the Norwegian government for use on 
board Norxxegian merchant ships Another step has been the 
appointment by the League of Red Cross Societies o£ a 
standmg committee on which certain of the maritime natr ' 
Red Cross Societies, the League of Nations and t< 
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national Labor Office arc represented This committee 13 
engaged on the three problems already discussed, and at its 
next session will examine as to its suitability for international 
use a skeleton medical manual based on Dr Engelscn’s 
manual Dr Lillingston says it is so complete that there is 
little doubt as to its suitability to serve as a model for an 
international work. The same committee will investigate the 
problems of an international medicine chest and wireless 
code 

The Healthy English Girl 

Health officers of eleven countries who have been studying 
our methods and completed a three weeks^ tour of tlie princi* 
pal cities in Great Britain arc unanimous in their praise of 
tlie physique of English girls Dr Jonas Sliupas, the Lith¬ 
uanian representative, said in a press interview “Your 
girls are wonderful They have attained a standard of 
physical fitness to be found nowhere else in the world I 
have been impressed with their vigor They are much more 
energetic than the men, and are always cheerfully smiling 
I have not seen a dull-looking girl since I came I do not 
consider they arc beautiful—not so beautiful as our own 
girls, for example Short skirts are the most sensible things 
that have ever been introduced from a health point of view, 
and the whole world is now pajing English girls a compli¬ 
ment by following their lead Even in Lithuania our girls 
Mear their skirts just below the knee If I were a young 
man instead of an elderly one I would not go back without 
an English girl for a wife The physical standard of any 
nation is based on the general plusique of its women, and on 
ns present human stock the British nation must be easily 
the healthiest in the w'orld 

Health Insurance Misused for Financing of Strikes 
At the fourteenth annual conference of Industrial Assur¬ 
ance Approved Societies, Mr A C Thompson, chairman of 
the Prudential Assurance Companj, who was reelected presi¬ 
dent of the conference, said that the aggregate membership 
of their societies was over 6,992,000 The total amount paid 
m benefits during 1926 was more than $46,735,000 Of tliib, 
nearly §38,800,000 w'as spent on sickness and disablement 
benefit, and slightly less than §4,135,000 on maternity benefit 
The claims experience of the approved societies in 1926 
exceeded that of 1925 by no less than §11,545,000 The 
seriousness of the position lay in the fact that the abnormal 
increase in sickness expenditure coincided almost entirely 
with the period of the coal strike It would not be fair, 
however, to charge the coal strike with the whole of tlie 
responsibility for the increase, as for some years there had 
been a marked increase yearly, and this was apparent m 1926, 
apart altogether from the time of the industrial trouble He 
was forced with reluctance to the conclusion that many mem¬ 
bers had been provided with medical certificates although 
they were not, in fact, incapable of work within the meaning 
of the act Of the cases referred for examination by the 
regional medical officers, 40 per cent declared off the funds 
immediately or failed to attend examination, and of those 
who did attend 20 per cent were found to be incapable of 
work In face of this it was difficult to relieve the panel 
physician from responsibility for a great deal of the mcreased 
expenditure, but during the unfortunate events of last year 
they appear to have allowed their hearts to overrule their 
heads Carried away by their sympathy for those who were 
sufferers in the industrial dispute, they would seem to have 
forgotten their duties toward the National Health Insurance 
Fund This was designed and introduced to provide insur¬ 
ance against loss of health, and for the prevention and cure 
of sickness, but if it was allowed to become a fund which 
might be resorted to when other sources of income had failed, 
whatever the cause might be, the whole would have to be recast 
ou other hues if its solvency was to be mamtamed 
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(From Our Regular Correipondent) 

April 6, 1927 

The Incidence of Tuberculosis According to Trades 
and Occupations 

A statistical study on the incidence of tuberculosis accord¬ 
ing to trades and occupations has just been published bv 
Drs Paul Vigne, C Gardere and Jeanmn. The personnel 
that cares for tuberculous patients, namely, physicians, hos¬ 
pital assistants and nurses, is included In 1926, of 106 hos¬ 
pital externs on duty in Pans, seven were found to have 
tuberculosis From 1920 to 1926, among 400 externs there 
were four deaths from tuberculosis Professor Letulle had 
already pointed out that among the members of the religious 
order of St Augustine in the Hopital de la Charite, in the 
period from 1875 to 1899, of 110 deaths, eighty-two were 
from tuberculosis Also the personnel employed m the 
laundries of Pans and its suburbs is particularly affected. 
Tuberculosis causes 75 per cent of the deaths of the men and 
SO per cent of the deaths among the women. These figures 
arc lower according as the physicians succeed m persuad¬ 
ing families of the need of disinfecting the linen of patients 
before it is called for at the homes by the laundrymen 
In the industries, workmen who cut hard stones (stone¬ 
cutters, polishers, building wreckers) are much exposed, 
A stonecutter cannot continue his trade more than thirteen 
years A stone polisher rarely attains the age of 36 From 
50 to 60 per cent of the cutters of grindstones, who work 
in an atmosphere filled with silica dust, are tuberculous 
The workers in porcelain at Limoges furnish about the 
same proportion The dust from old furniture is no less 
dangerous The union of the employees at the hall of pubhc 
sales in Pans is 72 per cent tuberculous Also the work¬ 
men in bakeries have a high tuberculosis morbidity Of 
400,000 bakers m France, Barral estimates that 28,000 are 
tuberculous In almost all the large cities, all bread to be 
offered for sale must be kneaded in a closed vessel A 
large number of persons among the policemen are tuber¬ 
culous though they live in the open air The explanation is 
offered that they are exposed to inclement weather and that 
the police stations are generally in a deplorable hygienic 
condition On the contrary, coal miners, in spite of the fact 
that their lungs contain deposits of coal dust, have a very 
low percentage of tuberculosis (from 2 50 to 329 per 
thousand), while workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
plaster-kilns, although they breathe calcareous dust all day, 
enjoy a veritable immunity to tuberculosis, so that the 
artificial inhalation of such dust has even been recommended 
as a systematic treatment in this disease 


The Purification of Drinking Water in Pans 

The water supplied to the population of Pans is never «« 
talurelle Part of it is water from the Seme and the Marne, 
terilized by passing through filter-basins The remainder 
;omes from distant rivers, being collected near their source 
;the Vanne, the Avre, the Dhuys, the Voulzic, the Lomgh 
ind IS carried in aqueducts from reservoirs located at deva e 
loints, which give it sufficient pressure to nse to e 0 
if tall buildmgs and to operate the elevators The iv 
or drinking purposes is earned in special pipes IM 
lotable water from the rivers, which is 
lontaminated, is distributed by other pipes an 
aundry purposes and bathing, the faucets, for ^ j 
If di^nSion, being painted red The only case 
If water ongm that have been ^nf^sed 

[ue to an error of workmen vvho, in ma ‘ S 
he two pipes and connected them up ® leav- 

he spring water, being subject to contamination, after 
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in- lb place ot ori!,in hv infiltrations from adj icuit soib, 
is°sterih 2 t.d b\ means ot sodium h>pochloritc To be sure 
that tin. water does not. tlirout,li misadventure, contain an 
e.scess ot clilonne the water thus sterilized is tested m 
small basins in which live trout arc kept The trout die as 
soon as the water contains too hie,h a proportion of chlorine 
and long before the consumer delects a chlorine taste The 
Bunau-\anlla method ot exposing water to the action of 
ultraviolet rajs is to be introduced This procedure is called 
vcrdunization because the water consumed bj the combatants 
at the seigc ot Ycrdiui was sterilized in this wav 

Researches in Experimental Vaccination 
Vaccination against exanthematous tjphus has been 
accomplished bj M C Nicotic and his co-workcr H Sparow 
and L ConseiL Each ot two persons received m three 
senes a total ot thirti eight subcutaneous doses ot cultivated 
virus, at first cxlremelj dilute, then ot increasing potency 
Twentj of the doses had been attenuated bj being kept in 
the icebox. When the subjects had supposcdlj acquired 
immumtj, thej received doscs ot certain virulence Unfavor¬ 
able reactions were not observed and tjphus did not develop 
The authors think that this method might be utilized to 
immunize phjsicians and nurses in case of an epidemic 
^gam, at the Pasteur Institute M if \ Mane and Mut- 
termilch have made progress in experimental vaccination 
against rabies Bj treating with ether the brains of animals 
that had died of rabies thej dissolved a substance that 


BELGIUM 

Our Regular Carresp-'itdent) 
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Hygiene m the Zme Industry 

M Biol reccntlj reported at the sixtli Congress ot Indus¬ 
trial Chcmistrj the results ot the medical inquiry instituted in 
1925 in tile zinc works There were 325 workmen examined, 
ot which number iiiiietj-scven or 29S4 per cent, presented a 
lead line on the gums and 170, or 52 31 per cent, basophil 
granulations m the red blood cells Regarding records below 
75 per cent (lallqvist colorimetric scale) as deficient, it was 
found that in 20 per cent ot the workmen the hemoglobin 
content of tile blood was low The conclusion is that impreg- 
II itioii with lead IS uiujuestionable and srequent, but the 
effect on them is not usually sufficient to produce the ordinary 
symptoms ot lead poisoning Carbon monoxide appears 
frankly poisonous but its action docs not seem to be extremciv 
marked among the workmen Efforts are being made to 
dinimisli the nskj of lead poisoning, extraction by electrolysis 
diminishes considerably the danger 

The Medical Service m the Kilo-Moto Mines 
Dr Daco, director of the medical service m the Kilo-Moto 
gold mines (the Belgian Congo) has an article m the 
BniXilUs Medical on the organization ot that service. The 
industrialization ot a tropical region modifies considerably 
the incidence oi disease in tiic black race Aibout 20000 


immunized rabbits by means of three successive inoculations 
Rabbits are particularly sensitive to the virus of rabies 
Their immunity was so complete that they resisted the inocu¬ 
lation of virus into the brain substance The cerebrospinal 
fluid ot animals tlius treated is capable of neutralizing the 
virus of rabies in vitro The experiments arc being con¬ 
tinued with guinea-pigs and M Roux, director oi the Pas¬ 
teur Institute, thinks it will prove possible to vaccinate 
animals of a higher order and thus finally reach the dog 
which will be of great importance for the prophylaxis of 
the disease. 

The Medical Convenbon at Nancy 


workmen are employed in the mines The medical personnel, 
the medicines and the dispensaries are supplied by the mine 
owners The territorial administrator organizes the system 
of lerrcting out the patients needing treatment and appoints 
in each cliiti village a responsible person to look after the 
transportation ot the patients the day ot the visit of the 
phvsician 

The physician in charge has at his disposal 600 beds dis¬ 
tributed over five hospitals, and seven pavilions annexed to 
twenty two dispensaries which provide ambulatory treatment 
This organization Ins been accomplished within three years 
in the Kilo-Moto mines 


The Faculte de medecine de Nancy has adopted the plan 
ot holding each year a medical convention or jounucs 
inldtcaks so called, which is m the hands of the professors 
0 the university and is for the benefit of the medical prac¬ 
titioners of the region round about. Their object is to 
pass in review at each convention some of the questions that 
cience has not fully settled While these questions have 
Mn discussed belore the scientific societies, the transactions 
0 which have been published many practitioners in small 
leisure to keep up with these discussions, 
'' 'C are often contradictory and to form their own prac- 
^ conclusions The papers and addresses presented at 
e cOTvcntion by the professors serve to show just what point 
en reached by science after critical consideration of 
soci Ibat have arisen in the large medical 

IS li^ ^ session of a postgraduate school, but 

up ^ luP'cs The meeting last winter took 

The status of our knowledge concerning cancer 

than closed, was attended by more 

others ^ of Lorraine and Luxemburg Among 

uew fnn Etienne delivered an address on certain 

diicu^ca m medicine Professor Froelich 

region paralysis which tends m the Lorraine 

Were ^^surne epidemic proportions The addresses 
lantern slides, motion pictures and the 
flctermmat.n ° pahents Professor Andre dealt with 
Rcoicssor m^o’og'c surgery Finally 

“Uection ’"bohz spoke on the treatment of puerperal 


The International Congress of Hygiene and Public Health 
\s announced previously, the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Public Health will be held in Ghent, m June, 
1927 under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health of London It will be presided over by the Right 
Hon Viscount Burnham A Belgian committee has been 
appointed by the central organization in London There 
will be five sections as follows (1) state medicine and 
municipal hygiene (2) naval military, air and tropical dis¬ 
eases, (3) mdustnal hygiene, (4) pathology bacteriology and 
biochemistry and (5) women and the public health The 
general secretary of the congress is Professor Bessemans 

Laboratory of Applied Psychophysiology 

A special school offering instruction in psychophysiology is 
now in operation in Brussels Persons enrolled as students m 
some one of the several faculties of law, medicine or poly¬ 
technics or persons holding corresponding diplomas may 
be admitted as pupils The courses of instruction include 
pathology in relation to psychiatric legal medicine, psychology 
of the child, psychopedagogy, vocational guidance and 
industrial physiology and psychology 

A Medical Mutual Aid Society 

At the annual meeting of the Federation medicale beige 
LT Tncot-Royer brought up the subject ot a medical mutual 
aid society The principle was voted on for the first time 
at the session held in 1865 But, every time the question has 
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come up, the difficulties were so great that a nation-wide 
system was abandoned A few isolated attempts were made 
under the name of “caisse de prevoyance et de secours du 
corps medical beige ” Even a mutual society was founded, 
“la Mutuelle Medicale,’’ which received subsidies from the 
state Then, several local societies were founded at Antwerp, 
Liege and Namur At the suggestion of Dr Tncot-Royer,’ 
the Federation medicale beige decided to place the question 
of the organization of a medical mutual aid society and the 
means of supporting it on the agenda of the next general 
assembly 

ITALY 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

March 22. 1927 

The National Congress of Otoneuro-Ophthalmology 

The second congress of the Societa italiana di otoneuro- 
oftalmologia was held in Rome 
Professor Barrc presented a study on methods of explor¬ 
ing the vestibular apparatus, which he undertook for the 
purpose of unifying the technic and likewise the exposition 
of the subject in the textbooks In his opinion, there is no 
such thing as a true cerebellar vertigo, nor a nystagmus of 
pure cerebellar origin He passed in review the clinical 
tests commonly used to detect disturbances of the static 
muscular tonus, namely, the “extended arms test,” Bardny’s 
pointing test, and examination of nystagmus, and suggested 
certain refinements and modifications in their application on 
the basis of his experience It is necessary, he said, to apply 
separately the three ordinary tests in examining the func¬ 
tioning of the labyrinth, since each test has a significant bear¬ 
ing in determining the final result In all three tests the 
results are secured through stimulation of the labyrinth, 
and, although directed toward different parts of that organ, 
they all have a peculiar significance 
Barany explained his method of recording results in the 
pointing test—the degree of deviation and the character of 
the orientation, and called attention to the necessity of a 
uniform system of recording that will allow comparison of 
the results obtained by various authors It will thus be easier 
to study the many details of the method and to correct 
various errors in the literature 

Ferren reported the results of a clinical study that he 
conducted on patients who presented vertigo and distur¬ 
bances of equilibrium without any evident suppuration of 
the middle ear In such cases an accurate functional exam¬ 
ination of the vestibule is a great aid, especially in subjects 
who are suffering from traumatism of the head, and it is of 
great importance also in medicolegal determinations 

Torrigiani described one of his cases in which examination 
of the cochlea and the vestibule established the site (left 
hemisphere) of a cerebellar cyst that the neurologic exam¬ 
ination had not sufficed to locate with certainty, which find¬ 
ing was confirmed at operation 

Bilancioni discussed the behavior of the labyrinth in 
twenty-four subjects affected with hypertrophy of the thyroid 
On rotation of the subject in a sitting position, he observed 
almost always a prolongation ol the nystagmus, and some¬ 
times falling, pallor or congestion of the face, and ocular 
symptoms In all instances there was, in addition, an increase 
of pulse frequency and irregularity of respiration 

Torrini described a case of Parkinson’s disease (the first 
in the literature) in which the tremor was represented by a 

palatopharyngolaryngeal myoclonus . 

Beck expounded a new operative technic that he had 
employed m four cases of abscess of the temporal lobe, 
winch IS of aid in preventing unshapely scars of the 
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temporal muscle and adhesions with the dura mater In 
cases thus treated he has secured favorable results 
Citelli discussed certain new experimental and clinical 
facts that demonstrate the influence of diseases of the rhino- 
pharynx and the sphenoidal sinuses on the pituitary glani 
Pisani and Gozzano dealt with the Maki Nakata and the 
Kijoshi Ara reactions on the cerebrospinal fluid, emphasiz¬ 
ing the constancy of the difference, in the positive cases 
between the metasyphilitic and the meningitic types of reac’ 
tion 

Numerous further communications were presented on 
subjects pertaining to otoneuro-ophthalmology and oph 
thalmo-otology 

The Death of Antonio Cardarelli 

Prof Antonio Cardarelli has died at Naples at the age ot 
96 Born March 29, 1831, Cardar-elli studied medicine at 
Naples, where he was graduated at the age of 22 In 1889, 
he accepted the chair of special medical pathology at the 
University of Naples, and from that post passed to that 
of clinical medicine, which he held until 1924, or twenty 
years after he reached the age of retirement In all, he 
exercised the duties of an instructor for about seventy years 
Among ins more important scientific works are “Aneurysms of 
the Aorta,” “The Resonance of Thoracic Percussion Auscul¬ 
tated from the Buccal Cavity in Retrosternal Aortic Aneu¬ 
rysms,” “Nervous and Functional Diseases of the Heart,” 
“Diseases of the Liver,” “Bigeminal Pulse,” “Alternating 
Pulse,” “The Rarely Permanent Pulse,” “Leukemia and 
Pseudoleukemia,” “Pick’s Disease,” and “Muscular Atrophy ” 
Together with Rummo, he studied, in his earlier years, the 
latent energy and the functional power of the heart effecting 
an increase in peripheral resistance In 1879, he described 
the “Cardarelli symptom,” consisting in a transverse pulsa 
tion of the laryngotracheal tube m aneurysms and m dilata 
tion of the arch of the aorta 

Offering of Prizes 

The Lega nazionale contro il pericolo venereo has estab¬ 
lished two competitive prizes amounting to 4,000 liras each 
for the best contributions on “The Cultivation of the Spiro 
cliete” (a critical review and experimental research) and 
“Treatment of Gonorrhea in Man and in Woman Survival 
and Latency of the Gonococcus ” 

Statistical Data on Tuberculosis 

The Federazione italiana delle opere antitubercolari has 
presented to Premier Mussolini, at his request, a memorial 
containing proposals pertaining to an improved organization 
of the crusade against tuberculosis m Italy According to 
statistics collected by the federation, tuberculosis causes the 
deaths of from fifty to fifty-five thousand persons each year m 
this country There was a slight decrease in the mortality 
during the first years after the war, for the reason that tiie 
sufferings of the war led to the early death of many sic 
persons, but since 1923 the previous mortality has again 
obtained The pulmonary type is increasing, while tlierc 
is a diminution of mortality from the surgical forms, owin 
to the recent development of sanaforiums, marine hospita 
colonies, and the like The region most affected is Sard.m - 
with 2,090 deaths per million inhabitants The sec lo 
the country least affected is Umbria, with , ea 
nulhon The number of patients is not exactly •'nown. u ‘ 

,s estimated that there are 150,000 patients sen usly dl an^ 
about half a million altogether, >ncluding the miU 
the 200,000 or more recruits enrolled each ye t 
from two to three per thousand are found to 
with pulmonary tuberculosis 
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Better Uuision of Public Health Activities 
The Cicchoslowk dLkganou at the Sixth \sscml>l> oi 
the League of Natioiib, hoW m Scpivniber, 1'I26, presented a 
request for an international itudi oi the relationship of soct tl 
insurance schemes to preventive medicine \s a result of 
this request, investigations were conducted in Czcciioslo- 
vakia, German), Poland, Austria, Ihittgarj and DetuiiarU 
In Prague, the preventive activities of various iti uraiice 
bodies are oi different character in different localities and 
are earned out onl> so long and so far as surplus funds are 
available to the insurance bodies Nevertheless tlie postwar 
cut in state and local budgets for public health has pushed 
to the forefront the subsidies which the insurance hodies have 
devoted to the interest ot public health The chief pre- 
lentne activities oi the insurance bodivs are concerned with 
the child. Pregnant insured female workers are examined 
in prenatal clinics Vssislance is given to the mother in 
childbirth either through the midwife or in a maternit) hos¬ 
pital Financial benefits (or different periods o! time before 
and after childbirth allow the mother to abstain from work 
and devote herselt cntirel) to the child Consultations lor 
mothers and premiums paid to those who nurse their chil¬ 
dren have lowered iniant mortalit) Matij preschool chil¬ 
dren of the insured have been given the advantage of a 
stay m summer colonies Another group of preventive meas¬ 
ures, earned out under the auspices ot the insurance bodies 
IS concerned with communicable diseases Ilxamination and 
protection of those who have come in contact with cases of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease and isobtion and trcilmcnt 
of infectious cases are being earned on Follow-up work of 
oases discharged from hospitals and sanalonunis has been 
attempted bj some insurance bodies Public health educa¬ 
tion of the insured has been practiced by them to some 
extent These actmtics have been conducted to a con¬ 
siderable degree independent!) of official public health 
authorities, so that duplication has occurred, while on the 
other hand some fields remained untouched Therefore tiic 
uaUonal council of social h)gicne in Czechoslovakia, which is 
a tdeiation of the most prominent national social and health 
Pnvaic agencies, has undertaken the task of bringing all the 
representatives around one table for discussion of the division 
« the public health work. 


stntioii to be c in led out in a district of iforavia and 
aiiiithvr OIK in Slovakia A third demonstration area is 
being prepared in one section of the city of Prague 

Death of Hcveroch 

The long list of recent deaths among medical men in 
Czechoslovakia Iia> been augmented lately b) the name of 
Prof \iitoniii lleierocli of Prague Pie was born in 1S(j9 in 
Northern Uolitinn, graduated in medicine at the Czech med¬ 
ical ficiill) OI Prague in ISW and in IS99 became lecturer 
til iicurolog) and ps)chiatr) at the medical lacult) of Prague, 
with vvincli he was coiuiectetl until his death Proiessor 
lleierocli s contributions to medical science are contained 
III 119 jiaiiers Ills duel contribution is concerned with the 
stud) ot apliasii For a long lime his lectures were optional 
tor the medical students hut the) were the most trequented 
OIKS at tile uKilieal tacult) Prolessor Hcieroch’s merits 
were recognized bi most of the scieiitilic bodies in the couii- 
ir) He was also corresponding nitnibcr of scientific bodies, 
such as till Societ) oi Russian Ps)cliiatrists and the FrcncJi 
SocKti ot Neurologists 

Responsibility for an Airplane Accident 
Receiitl) a passenger in a transport airplane suddenl) 
attacked the pilot and ncarl) caused a disaster In order to 
tix the haliiliti lor damages the patient was brought for 
examination in order to determine vvliclher the fit of amentia 
in the passingtr had been caused by the airplane trip The 
liistor) O! the patient revealed that he was normal before 
the incident and that there was no hcreditao mental disease 
m his famil) tie had been overworking tor a number of 
dais before lie undertook the trip in the airplane The fact 
that he had never traveled in an airplane betore caused him 
considerable apprehension The influence of lowered ox'jgen 
pressure could be ruled out as the airplane was at an 
altitude ot onl) 1 -JOO meters It appeared that the airplane 
compnii) could not be made responsible tor the accident, for 
the patient apparently was in an unstable mental condition 
before lie even decided to undertake the trip 

BERLIN 

(Prom Our Rf^uhr Carri^spoudcni) 

April 9, 1927 

The Suppression of Quackery 
In Gernianv every one is at liberty to practice medicine 


Health Demonstrations 

The idea of public health demonstrations as it has been 
^01 ed out m the United States is gaining ground m Czecho- 
Q'a la owing largely to the support of these demonstrations 
^roug tfij. international Health Board of the Rockefeller 
oun atioiu The difficulties which these demonstrations have 
overcome are chiefly twofold The general tendency in the 
thm ^ ^ establish reforms on a national rather 

adm scale, furthermore, tlie general trend in the 

public affairs tends rather toward the 
lures T'' extension of public services Expendi- 

Ihc public funds for public health generally surpass 

expended in America Accordingly, the 
exT)eii(i,'f ^imcture will not stand an increase in public 
eonceatrai^'^d Attention, therefore should be 

iDakinn th' L? investigation of ways and means for 
Under th ^ health service more efficient and economical 
services or budget This rearrangement of public 

^ cheanV^'^^’a'’^^ ^ demonstration of a method that would 
^tceniK more efficient than the one now in use 

RockpfMi the International Health Board of 

«r Foundation has been secured for a demon- 


Ilie onl) restriction is that no one may call himself drz:/, or 
physician, who has not been accorded that right b) the gov¬ 
ernment on the basis of his studies and examinations Liberty 
of practice was granted in 1869 at the request of the physi¬ 
cians themsehes Up to that vear, Germany prohibited other 
than authorized physicians from practicing medicine. The 
reasons for the repeal of the existing law were that legislation 
against quacker) availed nothing, and that the German people, 
by reason of its education, could be trusted to engage qualified 
phvsicians and not quacks That such confidence was mis¬ 
placed is shown by the fact that the number of persons making 
a regular living irom quacker) has continued to increase In 
Prussia, to be sure, irregular practitioners are required to 
regfister with the health commissioner, but all do not comply 
with this demand and there are man) more quacks, or irreg¬ 
ular practitioners, than have been officially registered How¬ 
ever, according to the official statistics of Prussia, there were 
m 1923, 5,000, in 1924, 5,600 and, in 1925, 6,000 such irregular 
practitioners as compared with 26,000 regular practicing phy¬ 
sicians (1920) In 1923, there were 17 1 irregular to 1(W reg- 
u ar ph)sicians, and, in 1925, the percentage had risen to 234 
in ba-xon) the percentage is even higher In Chemnitz there 
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were almost as many quacks registered as regular practi¬ 
tioners In Berlin, there were, in 1926, around 1,300 quacks 
as against 4,500 physicians The principal forms of quackery 
are magnetotherapy, “sympathy," herb treatments, isopathy, 
"complex-homeopathy," “electro-homeopathy,” biochemistry, 
“complex-biochemistry," eye diagnosis, nail diagnosis, chiro¬ 
mancy, prosopodiagnosis, the sidereal pendulum, occultism, 
Christian science, and the immense field of so-called naturo- 
therapy How much deceit is associated with all these meth¬ 
ods IS shown by the many lawsuits in which quacks are 
prosecuted for fraud, induced abortion, and bodily injuries 
and fatalities due to ignorance and neglect 

But the height of inconsistency is reached when a charlatan 
who has received a sentence for misdemeanor, after paying 
the penalty for the crime, is allowed to take up again his 
former practice Physicians, therefore, are constantly appeal¬ 
ing to the government either to abolish liberty of practice or 
to limit It About twenty years ago, a bill was introduced 
into the reichstag with that object in view, but the bill did not 
go through One cause for its failure was the amalgamation 
of the prohibition against quackery with provisions destined 
to regulate the manufacture and sale of “patent medicines," 
as the dehnition of a ‘(jthttmmiitcl,” or secret remedy, encoun¬ 
tered difficulties from the standpoint of the chemical industry 
Many representatives of the people were opposed to abolition 
of the liberte of medical practice partly because of their per¬ 
sonal coiuictions and partly by reason of influence brought 
to bear b\ their constituents The opposition was particularly 
strong among the supporters of the social-democratic party, 
in which even a portion of the medical adherents, by reason 
of their utopian views, were opposed to any limitation of free¬ 
dom Also, among the otlier parties, there were many sup¬ 
porters of quackery 

Of late, the law pertaining to the control of venereal dis¬ 
eases has opened up a hopeful breach in the heretofore unas¬ 
sailable liberty of medical practice According to the new 
law, only licensed phjsicians may treat patients with venereal 
disease 

^ few weeks ago, in the Prussian provincial health council, 
physicians, representatives in the reichstag and representatives 
from the leagues of social insurance societies discussed this 
question The following statement of beliefs was accepted by 
the assembly present 1 Quackery injures to an alarming 
extent the public health and deprives the people of their sus¬ 
tenance 2 It is the duty of the federal government to protect 
the general public against such injuries 3 The existing reg¬ 
ulations do not give adequate protection 4 There is need of 
a legal provision reading as follows Any person who, not 
being a licensed physician, shall, except in an emergency, give 
another therapeutic care as m the exercise of a profession 
shall be subject to a penalty, etc An investigation is m order 
to determine whether it is feasible to allow any person other 
than a licensed physician to give therapeutic care 


Miirriages 


PETtR Eugene Hebmanson, Ivanhoe, Minn, to Miss Ethel 
C Pedersen of Tyler, April 23 
James Fitzgerald Battle to Miss Leora Dolores Garnott, 

both of Seattle, April 20 . u .u tv 

Harry Schroer, Cincinnati, to Miss Jane Elizabeth King 

of Moline, Ill, April 9 , . u f m i 

Bernard Mann to Mrs Eleanor H Hartz, both of Pbila- 

.0 M.SS Mar,e S.a.r, bo.h 

”'wlLTm'H''E*iiTZ to Miss Mane Scheel, both of Evans- 
Vide, Ind, recently 
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Deaths 


Henry Koplik ® New York, Medical Department of 
Columbia College, New York, 1881, member of the AnScan 
Pediatric Society and the Association of American Ph\si- 
mans . consulting pediatrician to the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
Hospital for Deformities Mount Sinai Hospital and the 
Jewish Maternity Hospital, discoverer of the early diagnostic 
sign m measles known as Koplik spots, established the firs 
milk depot for infants m the United States, member of th, 
permanent committee of the Congress of Child Welfare, 
author of Diseases of Infancy and Childhood” and numeroub 
monographs on the diseases of infancy and childhood 
honored m this country and abroad by various medical socie¬ 
ties, aged 68, died at his home, April 30 

David Hough Dolley * St Louis, Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Medical Department, Baltimore, 1902, since 1922 pro¬ 
fessor and director of the department of pathology, St Louis 
University School of Medicine, formerly professor of pathol¬ 
ogy, University of Missouri School of Medicine, Columbia 
Mo, and the University of North Carolina School of Medi¬ 
cine, Chapel Hill, N C , member of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Anatomists and the American Association ot 
Pathologists and Bacteriologists, pathologist to the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital, and St Mary’s group of hospitals, aged 
48, died, April 11, at El Paso, Texas, of pulnionarj 
tuberculosis 


James Edwin Thompson ® Galveston, Texas, MRCS, 
England, 1886, University of London, 1887, FRCS, Eng¬ 
land, 1889, professor of surgery. University of Texas Depart¬ 
ment of Medicine, Galveston, member of the American 
Surgical Associat on and Southern Surgical Association, 
since 1891 on the staff of the John Sealy Hospital, aged 63, 
died, April 8, of endocarditis and influenza 
Soren Sorenson, Racine, Wis , Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, 1893, formerly clinical assistant m siirgerj, 
Milwaukee Medical College, member of the Wisconsin State 
Medical Association, at one time on the staffs of the State 
Hospital, Mendota and St Mary's Hospital, Racine, aged 
66, died, March 21, of acute dilatation of the heart following 
pneumonia 


Orville Titus Manley ® Warren, Ohio, Cleveland College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Medical Department Ohio Wes¬ 
leyan University, 1900, formerly demonstrator of expert 
mental medicine. Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine, Cleveland, on the staff of the Warren City Hos¬ 
pital, aged 52, died, April 11, of heart disease and aiiemu 
Charles Edwin Prior ® Malden, Mass , Medical School of 
Harvard University, Boston, 1882, chairman and formerly 
secretary of the Board of Registration in Medicine of Mas 
sachusetts, at one time member and chairman of the board 
of health, on the staff of the Malden Hospital, aged 71, 
died, April 20, of myocarditis 
Milton A Barndt, Los Angeles, Chicago Homeopathic 
Medical College, 1893, formerly associate professor of oto 
laryngology. College of Medical Evangelists, for eight year^ 
member and at one time president of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Medical Exami lers, aged 67, died, April 10, ot 
cerebral hemorrhage 

Herman M Ludwig ® Chicago, Bennett Medical CoIIegii 
Chicago, 1884, for many years on the staff of the Y 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium and formerly on the stair 
of the Frances Willard Hospital, aged 76, died, March . 


nyocarditis and nephritis 

obert J Murray, Sewickley, Pa , Jefferson Medical Co 
I of Philadelphia, 1867, member of Medical Society 
he State of Pennsylvania, president of the First Na‘ 

Ik of Sewickley, aged 81, died. April S, of angina pectori 

eorge R Rau ® Tuscaloosa, Ala , University of J J 
bcal Department, Sewanee, 1894, past priid 

caloosa County Medical Society, on ‘he staff of 
. Hospital, aged S3, died, February 18, of j 

;arry Greenwell Fridge, Hattiesburg, 'vew 

W04^ served^'rFrancrdurmg the World'War, 
^7’, wa^killeffiMa^ch 31. m an automobile acc. ent ^ 

upher A Powell, Superior, Neb ,. oii 

'ania SdioolVMvdicme, Pb^ 
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Heory Austin Mann, ^Sl,^nplll' Tmii I inm ^ll^ of lio- 
sce Colkui. ot Muiicuu, Muiiphi'. l')li muiiliLr oi tHj- 
incsstc btilc Mulu i! *(*'>"'* uu*« 

c!i 23 , at the Oaiaillt. ( Kmi ^ Viuitanuin 

seph Ambrose McPhillipa, \cu \ork M'niu Mulu il 

1912 iiuml'Lr ot tin. Muln-il ''olku di tiii. M ii- 
u iw York, ai^tii 44 din!, kpril 11 it llu- I’lrk t 
' ital, ot pnt-umomi and In.in di'ii t 


\ rge Oliver Ilammcratcj, CiruliKrsvdk, Mo , Memplii 
ta! Medical Colkge, 1900, mnidicr <>i tnu Mnsoun 
at Medical ki ociation served dunii tlie World War 
8 died, March 22. of licirt di'ei'c 
William R Powel, Pliihddphii HiIiiilm inn Medicil Col 
lege and Hospital ot riiilldelplin l''^7 i ed <>J died 
April 1', at the kIonti,omerj Coiiiit> ih pud. Xorrislowit 
01 mjnrm received vvlieii v,ored liv i Indl 
John Patrick Mullia l<iua Citv lovi, “At ite liiivereitj 
01 Iowa College ot Midieiiie, 1S9> iornierlv deiinmeVr il»r 
of anatom) at liia alma miter ajed ol on the stall oi the 
Merev Hospital, where he died \pril 0 


Isadora Emanuel Freed ■S Iktiikhem Pi Lnivireitv ot 
Pittsburgh School oi Medicine, PitteburKh 19tW iged 3') 
died March 22 at the bmveriitj ot PeiuujKinii Hospit d 
Pndadelphia, ot cardiorenal disease 
Edward Ira Pope, Chicago, WMshiiision Lmversitv Med 
ical School, Sl Louis 1831 on the stall oi the kiiuruni 
Hospital, aged 74, died, March 31, at the PresU)lernti 
Hospital, 01 pulmonar) enibolisiii 
Jobn P Arnold, Limestone Teiin , Lniversit) nt Teitiiessii 
College of ilcdicine, Memphis, lSs9, member oi tlie Tennes¬ 
see State Medical Association, aged 67, died, March oO at i 
sanatorium m Grecnevitle 


Harry McQuown •$ Rcdrock Okla Fort W'orth School ot 
iitdicme Medical Department ot Texas Christnn Univer 
srtj, 1901, ph)S!ciaa in the Indian Service aged 53 was 
shot and killed, March 23 

H«anr Clay Eckstein * medical inspector, commander 
kav) retired Philadelphia, Universit) ot Peiinsvlvinia 
j L®* ilcdicine Philadelphia, 1862 Civil War veteran 
aged 90, died, April 11 

W'estbrook, Maine Lnivcrsit) of Lloiitrcal 
^eoittl Facult), Montreal Que, Canada 1893 member ot 
we Maine Medical Association, aged 59 died, February 22, 
as the result of a fall 

Malone, Sanderville, Ga , Univcrsit> of 
•If ® (H) ) School of Aledicinc, 1894 member of the 
a h 4 Association of Georgia aged 58 died April 4, at 
a hospital m Atlanta 

H®nry, Cleveland Wkstern Reserve University 
to1wL„ itcdicme Cleveland 1838 aged 66 died April S 
wfeetK^ amputation of his leg, necessitated by an 


Julian Caswell Cavapna, CiiicmutH Miuin Medical Gd- 
kge Cineinniti 1894 nl.o a dentist iged a4, died, April lU, 
ot (lilintitiii ot the he irt und acute gastritis 

Donald Alexander McLean, Stanton, Micji , Umversit) of 
Afieln ^ in Aleilical Sclund Aim Arbor, Ibb/ i,,ed S—, died 
April 2 at Friverse Citv oi irlertosckrosis 
Casper Smith Peeler -ts Gioticester Lit) X J _ Lniversit) 
OI 'lir>i 111*1 ot Mtciicwic D lUiinorc, 191/, aj^cd 3o 

died in April it a hospital m Orlando I la 

William Hardin Ragland, Cool tv ilk Ttiin Licensed, Teii- 
ntxttL I'nsO) Couicdi-riK 84, di<.d, \pnl 

It the Inniu ot Ins son in Murfreesboro 
Martin S Rtid * CovVinans N A Albaii) Aledtcal Col¬ 
let c ISVi 111 ilili oibcir oi LoL)nitnb, aged 57, died in 
Ajiril ol 1 sell inllicted bullet wound 
Pascal M Dowd, Oswego N A Medical Department ot 
tbi I iiivirsitv of tile Citv of \e\v A ork, 18// aged 31, died, 
March 27 oi nivorirditis ami cvstitis 
Leon Sadowski H I’ilts!)ttr„li Detroit College of Medicine 
and Stir er\ ls9l aged 5S died April 12 at the Western 
lVinis)!vaiiia Ho'Pit il of pneumonia 

Henderson E Watts, Holly Pond Ala Atlanta (Ga ) 
(olUge OI Pbvsiciiiis ami Surgeons 1902, a^ed 33, died, 
April I it a hospital in Uirminf,liani 
Samuel Scott Myers -6 Durango Colo Lnncrsitv Medi¬ 
cal Colkge Ol Kansas Cit) Mo IS'ig i^cd 55 died, April 13 
at Dtiuir folio ving an operation 

Arthur E Brooks, \evv A ork \evr A ork Homeopathic 
Medical College and Hospital New A ork 1918 aged 38, 
died April 12 oi lobar pneumonia 

Josephine M Wetmore Rust, Iowa City, Xorthwestern 
I niwr It) AAomaiis Medical School, Chicago, 1891, aged 57, 
dud rcceiitlv ot heart disease 

Herman Bloch, Xevv A ork Lniversity ot Konigsberg, 
(.ertnanv 1888 aged 65 died m April at the Harlem Hos¬ 
pital ot Cerebral lieitiorrliage 

Amos H Culp ® Heggs Okla Louisville (Ky ) iledica! 
College 1888 physician in tile Indian Service aged 66, died, 
March 29 ot heart disease 

Josiah Ernest Scott, Altoona Pa University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania School of Medicine Pliiladclphia 1890, aged 70 died, 
April 2 at Sebring Fla 

John R Charlton, /Antioch, Tenn University of Nashville 
Medical Department, 1878 formerly county health officer, 
aged 74 died April 2 

Henry Joseph Schenk, Portland Ore., St Louis Univer¬ 
sity School of ilcdicine 1903 served during the World War, 
aged 42 died, April 7 

Arnold S Griffitt, Indianapolis University ol Louisville 
(Ky ) School of Medicine, 1870, aged 86, died, April 8, of 
cardiovascular disease 


Medical College of Virginia 
Cal veteran member of the ilcdi- 

duease. Virginia, aged 86, died, April 9, of heart 

Qumn, New \’’ork, Medical Department 
icalsir?.^ York 1886 member of the Med- 

ty of the State ot New York aged 65 died April 6 

Co!w9™i? 8(? Grove Pa , Louisville Medical 

of 1 Medical Societ> of the Slate 

rcnnsylvama, aged 64, was found dead in bed ilarch 27 

ColW? Stewart, Paterson, N J , Jefferson Medical 

sty of the Medical Society of New Jer- 

coroner aged 75, died, March 21 
CoUevp Texas University of Tennessee 

Hedical Alt ^®'^’cine, Memphis, 1895 member of the State 
Fra I w 69, died March 15 

Glleire and Lainbden, Chicago, Hahnemann Medical 
a sknil W ^6icago, 1895, aged 69, died April 12 
Wilh^ o received in an automobile accident. 

Bentonville, Ark Medical Depart- 
federate \cifn''an Orleans 1870, Con- 

Louia B T ’ 6 of senility 

fireoklyn loiv’ ^'^cioklyn, Long Island College Hospital 
=Sed j9,’dieri Anf.T'fn ^cance during the World War 
Ellen Part a Montefiore Hospital 

s iK(j)ca/Lf,®kp6icago, Northwestern University AVora- 
cerebral hemn^^rg Chicago 1874 aged SO diedj April 10 
nemorrhage and lobakii?*amSt5a3I r i - - 


Lem S Barney ® Constantine, Mich Baltimore Univ er- 
sit) School of Medicine, 1898 aged 59 died March 27, of 
cerebral hemorrhage 

William Hanford Allee, Ridgefield Conn Medical Depart¬ 
ment of Columbia College New A ork 1899, aged 54, died 
suddenly April 21 

David R Stoner ® Ellis Kan University Medical College 
of Kansas City, Mo, 1905 aged 46, died suddenly, April 17, 
of heart disease 

Amos L Leimard, Chicago (licensed Illinois 1837) 
aged 90 died recently, of pleurisy, cerebral hemorrhage and 
arteriosclerosis 


John W Poole, Brooklyn Bellevue Hospital Medical Col¬ 
lege Kew York, 1890 aged 60, died April 10 of cerebral 
hemorrhage 

Clara Sauter, St. Louts, Homeopathic Medical College of 
Afissoun St. Louis, 1880, aged 84 died March 17, ot chronic 
cholecystitis 

*.^nti'anapohs, University of Mich- 
^san^j^X^edical School, Ann Arbor, 1891, aged 64, died, 

IlL (licensed, Illinois, 1889) 

aged 74, died April 6 ot cerebral hemorrhage ^ ’ 

a ^ Grace Is Not Dead —The renort of th.. 

death of Dr Joseph iL Grace of Omaha. m TK jouk vi! 
^nl which was taken from the Nebraska State Medical 

■ fevii D^Grace has since infemed The 

JOtTRNvi that he is alive and m good health. 
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PHENOLPHTHALEIN AND AGAROL 
To the Editor —It is surprising how few in the medical 
profession, as well as among the laity, know of the high 
phenolphthalein content of one of the emulsions of liquid 
petrolatum marketed under the name of “Agarol ” The impres¬ 
sion gained from the advertising matter and the circulars 
supplied by the manufacturers of the preparation is that it 
represents merely a mixture of mineral oil and agar The 
label on the bottle exhibits the words “mineral oil” and “agar 
agar” in large type, and the word "phenolphthalein” in minute 
letters Little wonder that the latter ingredient is generally 
overlooked Physicians advising its use, as well as patients 
using it, do not realize that they are being weaned away from 
the use of pills or tablets containing phenolphthalein as their 
actue ingredient, to the use of this liquid, which contains 
phenolphthalein in considerable dosage 
The composition of the preparation was reported among 
se\eral others bj the Chemical Laboratory of the American 
I^Iedical Association in The Jourval, May 30, 1925, but 
unless specifically sought for, the information is easily over¬ 
looked I have come across numerous cases of colitis, which 
were aggravated or perhaps produced by the prolonged use 
of this preparation, often on the advice of a pliysician who 
did not suspect the presence of such an active ingredient as 
phenolphthalein to the extent of 6 grains to each ounce, or 
3 grains to the average dose 

The use, or rather the misuse, of this compound is so 
general that the profession ought to be appraised in a forcible 
\\ay of Its true composition 

Zachary Sagal, JID, New York 


CONTROL OF TYPHOID CARRIERS 

To the Editor —Recent newspaper reports indicate that 
the number of cases of typhoid in the Montreal epidemic will 
exceed 2,000, which means that there will be 200 deaths, or 
possibly more 

^ly purpose in this communication is to call attention to 
another prospective result of importance—namely, the chronic 
carriers, certain to be produced—and to suggest that the 
Montreal epidemic has brought, along with its tragedy, an 
opportunity for research which may, in the end, save more 
lives than will be lost in the epidemic 

Although the key to present and future control of typhoid 
in most communities is the healthy carrier, it must be 
admitted that our knowledge of carriers, and the technic ot 
their detection, is in a deplorably uncertain state The largest 
health departments in this country have customarily found 
about 2 per cent of carriers among their recovered patients 
Some authors, such as Gay (Typhoid Fever, New York, 1918, 
p 123), place their estimates at nearer 5 per cent, but Wodtke 
{Alb a d Retchsgsndhtsamte 55 304, 1925) in reviewing the 
results of the intensive German campaigns as late as 1925, 
gives his estimate at 1 per cent, stating that in view of his 
experience the ratios usually published were too high 

But now come Leach, Dehler, and Havens {Am J Pub 
Health 16 391 [Apnl] 1926) of the Alabama State Board of 
Health, with the report that with improved technic they find 
close to 10 per cent of carriers among persons who have 
recovered from typhoid from six months to two years pre¬ 
viously Their original series showed sixteen carriers m 
156 persons examined, but subsequent unpublished results 
show about the same proportions in more than double the 
former experience, so that the mathematical “probable error 
IS ± 1 per cent, indicating that their remarkable results have 
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Statistical significance Similarly, Welch and the same group 
(The Journal, Oct 3, 1925, p 1036) found 36 per cent 
earners of the typhoid bacillus in a routine survey of healthy 
dairy workers in Alabama, these results also being much 
nigner than any previously reported 


The Alabama workers attribute their extraordinary results 
to such improvements in procedure as (a) a minimum of tuo 
or three specimens to each individual, (b) urinary as well as 
fecal specimens, (c) prompt enrichment of specimen m brilham 
green bile, and (d) preliminary incubation at room temperature 
Now it IS clearly of the highest importance that these 
results should be verified, for if the Alabama results are of 
general application, then it follows that the older technic has 
been permitting the great mass of the current carrier crop to 
return to their former habits and occupations, including food 
handling, without special precautions, to continue to menace 
the population during another possible forty or fifty years 
of life span 


The Montreal emergency affords an opportunity of investi 
gating this problem on an adequate scale, while at the same 
time insuring the future safety of that city, for certainly it 
IS of importance to Montreal that all these new-formed 
earners be known, whether the number be twenty or 200, m 
order that the community may be properly safeguarded 
It IS now nearly twenty years since a thoroughgoing inves 
tigation of the typhoid problem has been made The last stud) 
of this kind was that conducted by the Typhoid Fever Coming 
Sion of Washington, D C Since that time, the complexion oi 
the problem has greatly changed Mass infection by water and 
milk are still factors, but in most communities present controj 
and final eradication is a question of finding the carrier, 
whether of recent or remote origin 
The underlying problems fall into the fields of the labora¬ 
tory, of epidemiology and of statistics A research commis¬ 
sion organized along these lines could, no doubt, develop 
results that would be of the highest practical value, not onl) 
to Montreal but also to the entire world 
Will Montreal grasp the opportunity for service that liC', 
before her? 


A W Hedrich, Baltimore. 
Department of Biometry and Statistics, 

School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
the Johns Hopkins University 


“NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY” 

To the Editor —Will you permit an ignorant layman to 
make a suggestion^ I want to suggest that every reputable 
physician in the United States have and keep constant!) on 
the table in his waiting room Nostrums and Quackery It 
will, no doubt, occur to you that one impatiently waiting for 


IS turn will pick up and read a book, paper or magazine 
hile thus marking time that he would not notice under 
ifferent conditions It seems to me that a book of tiiii 
ind and subject would be really refreshing to a patient 
aiting his turn and that he would be in a peculiarly fitting 
ate of mind to give attention to the practical, common-sense 
iformation about the medical frauds that he ni 
le unsuspecting and ignorant I believe that if the p 
ans of the country would adopt this plan, 

ould be pleasantly—not insistently—introduced to the see ^ 
;hind the curtains of many “patent medicine’ concerns 
■ey and fatten on ignorance and creduhtv Man) 
lally stop to think that the best doctor in the vo 
It intelligently treat their ailments without “ 
ise, the knowledge, nature and extent of ot P 
al ailments, condition of the blood, temperatu-^ 
tal and other organs generally, and that, there r . to P- 
mere manufacturer of a medicine by some single 
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^^liich thL\ aro uot willing for tlicir Mctiiiu to know to 
cure a patn.nt whom tlii.> ha'c nc\i.r seen iiul never will see 
b simpb the hnnt ot stupid foll> \in I not right’ 

W C RoiirtJta, Nashville, Ark. 


“IHE KAHN TEST FOR SYPHILIS" 

To (/u Editor —^Tlie coninuiiiicatum of Dr \ V Greaves 
(The JotRNVL, ilarch 19) deserves discussion Like ill 
mterested in the stud) ot sjplulis, I have tollowcd the 
developments of recent jears alTeeting methods tor its sero¬ 
logic investigation both the evolution ot refinements m 
Wassermann technic and the evolution ot the Kahn flocciila- 
uon test I agree with Dr Greaves tint "in scientific medi¬ 
cine we must at all cost to our fecluigs lollow our coiichisions 
as lar as the) will take us without allowing sentiment to 
stand in the wav” This is a fortunate phraseolog), but I 
cannot avoid tlie impression that manv ot the recent com¬ 
munications are concerned, not with the apphcabdit) of the 
kahn test to the serologic stud) ot s)philis or to its diag¬ 
nosis, but rather with a sometimes more than tepid discussion 
as to whether or not all other means of stud) shall be imme- 
diatelv discarded in its tavor There seems a tcndenc), as m 
the article of Houghton, Hunter and Cajigis (The Journal, 
Dec. 4, 1926, p 1898) and, perhaps, in Dr Greaves communi¬ 
cation to wa\ impatient with the measured reluctance of 
man) to lollow the lootsteps of the tew 
■^n) serologist will admit that it is not alone the disease 
but also the patients reaction to the disease which influences 
the serolog) of s)philis The greater his e\periencc the 
more settled will be his conviction that there is little hope 
ot ever developing an infallible serologic test lor evidence 
ot this disease 

One can no longer speak of “a Wassermann test without 
specifying the method used. Granting hoivcier, a reliable 
method in competent hands and granting also a due meed 
ot reliabiht) and dclicac) for the Kahn test, there is stilt the 
undisputed tact that either test—no matter how skilfully 
applied—maj give a false negative reaction in the presence 
of S)phtlis 

The reasons for this are as much inherent in the disease 
and the reaction to the disease as m the methods used for 
stud), and at times explicable at others not 
No matter what test is used, it can never be regarded as 
automatic and iniallible or as not requiring interpretation 
iluch labor and paper and ink were expended before it 
^as generall) granted by clinicians that s)philis could—and 
id—give a positive Wassermann test especiall) with choles- 
termized antigens, m the absence of other clinicall) demon¬ 
strable e'Jidence The serologists’ burden now is to inveigh 
against a comnion clinical tendency to utilize serologic reac¬ 
tions as almost the sole means for the study of s)philis, and 
to accept them at their face value rather than merely as one 
Piase of the clinical stud) of the individual case 

c Greaves points out that as the Wassermann test may 
a false negative reaction a diagnostic error is introduced 
' luing It alone but, m spite of the fact admitted by all 
vvor ers, including Hopkins and Brunet, whom he quotes 
lat the same is true of the Kahn test he does not term such 
a conclusion regarding this procedure 
k lar more lamentable error in m> opinion, to the regard 
on er procedure as an)-thing but an adjuvant to, and part ot 
^ ®oough general clinical stud) 

e conclusions of Hopkins and Brunet did not appear as 
tear cut, absolute or definite as stated bj Dr Greaves, who 
Ignores two paragraplis of to sa) the least some little 
^'„nificnacc I quote them below (italics mine) 

" ‘Uoni ConiiJcr the Kahn test a dependable procedure iiuj t/ie 

^ / I t ^ iht. IVassermann test should be us d in conjundtim 


MI\OR XOIES 

And troin their conclusions 
6 The mill dmdvamak.c o( the Kahn tcU iv itv failure m a few 
cases •uhmaii; a drllmlch [wsiltvc Wassermann revcUon [ \nii from Vhc 
bod) of Ihcir iMiicr p JU 1 Of alt ouf cure .mnrfentv who c.vprcsscd 
an oilmen as In tic value of tic Kahn reaction tone 
ff/'/jniij tic assetnit^un Ust on (he basis of our pr4.Stnt bnoArJcoyc 

Tin. real question at issue is not concerned with the exal¬ 
tation ot the W asseriiiaiiii or the Kahn test at the expense of ^ 
the other, or the precipitate casting forth ot either into 
exterior darkness hut arc the) ot equal or complemcntal 
value and in what wa) arc the interests of the patient best 
conserved’ 

It cannot be granted that time, labor and expense are 
paramount considerations in the selections ot methods 
With access to the same literature, and on the basis of 
personal experience with both tests, I cannot agree with 
Dr Greaves that "laboratories must choose between 

the two tests ’ I am lorced to conclude rather, that serol¬ 
ogists are torced to include both tests in their reports and 
that the interests of the patient arc best safeguarded b> using 
both the Wassermann and the Kahn test coincident!) in the 
serologic stud) oi s)philis Of the necessit) lor their use and 
inurpretatioii b> skilled personnel, nothing need be said here 
It that be treason—' 

Rodeht a Kildufi-e, MD Atlantic Cit), N J 
Director ot Laboratories \tlantic Cit) Hospital 


Queries and Minor Notes 


\Mocs CouMii iCKiio s and querns on postn! enreU mil not 
be noticed E%ery letter must contain the wnlcrs name and address 
but these wiU be omuted on request. 


S\ NERGISTIC A\ ALGESI \ I\ OBSTETRICS 
To the Editor —Are the bei»t obstetricians endorsing and using with 
satistaction the so-called synergistic analgesia in obstetrics of Grrathme/ 
and others^ Please give technic of its use. What are its advantages if 
an> over nitrous oxide? Please omit my name i j 

al D Colorado 

Axsvver —The Gwathme) s)nergistic analgesia is now 
being uved either m the original torm or in modified form m 
various institutions The method is not complicated but does 
not lend itsdt readil) to short description because individual¬ 
ization IS required A letter addressed to Dr J T Gwathme), , 
New \ork L)ing-In Hospital New York Cit), "ill bring 
reprints and lurther information. 


TREATilENT OF GONOCOCCUS INFECTION ES* 
WOilEX 

To the Editor —Will )ou kindlr give jour opimou regarding tbe treat 
ment ox chronic gonococcus infection m woracn^ Please omit my name 

M D Costa Hica. 

Answer. —^The first requisite in treating chronic gonorrheal 
imection in women is the elimination ot the sources of per¬ 
manent reinlection Impure cohabitation must be avoided, 
imected Bartholin glands excised and suppurating peri¬ 
urethral cr) pts opened and obliterated w ith the actual cauter) 
The chronic urethritis )telds readil) to s)stematic dilation 
and the injection of some astringent solution Vaginitis, if 
still existent, will heal as soon as the urethritis and the 
infection of the cervical and uterine mucosa have subsided. 
The two latter involvements represent the crux oi the whole 
problem. 

In gonorrheal processes ot any duration, the gonococci are 
not only present m the surface mucosa but also colonize in 
the glands sunk into the submucous layers and even migrate 
to the uterine musculature These tacts explain the tadurc 
oi all methods aiming at the destruction ot the mucosa either 
by the application of strongly caustic solutions or the actual 
cautery or the scalding of the mucosa with live steam. 
Either this destruction does not reach the gonococci m their 
deep locations or, if the destruction extends to such a depth 
tte subsequent sloughing will produce undesirable ailei- 
enects such as partial or complete obliteration or the cervical 
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canal and the uterine cavity Therefore the therapeutic 
enorts should be directed as in any other gonorrheal infec¬ 
tions toward the “changing of the soil ” This is accomplished 
by local applications and general administrations 
For the production of an artificial edema with the sub¬ 
sequent forced shedding of the epithelium mildly irritating 
solutions, such as 1 per cent solution of strong silver protein, 
are placed within the cervix and the uterine cavity This is 
best done by introducing swabs soaked in the fluid into the 
cervical and uterine canal Previous to tins application, the 
mucosa is cleansed by the introduction of a saturated solution 
of sodium bicarbonate These treatments arc applied daily 
In administering these intra-uterine applications, certain pre¬ 
cautions must be taken The swabs must not be so volumi¬ 
nous as to necessitate force for their introduction, and all 
the manipulations must be executed with some dehness In 
some instances the insertion of a swab necessitates the fix i- 
tion of the portio with a fine tenaculum But this tenaculum 
iinist not be used for pulling down the certix and uterus 
Forcing douii these organs leads to a stretching of the 
uterine moorings and compression of the Umphatics The 
release inav lead to an aspiration of the infectious materials 
stored np in the mucosa and the underlying structures 
The local applications are followed by the insertion into 
the \agina of a tampon, which may be soaked m a solution 
consisting of equal parts of ghcerin and sulphonated bitu¬ 
men The tollowing morning the tampon is removed and a 
cleansing douche with some indiflerent fluid is used Then 
the local applications are renewed 

\s general procedures, tliree methods are available the 
arrangement for the best possible hygienic conditions, the 
heating ot the pelvic organs, instrumental in producing an 
actne hiperemia, and the injection of heterogenous proteins 
A bland diet with exclusion of all alcoholic beverages and 
strict supervision of the bow’el functions is essential 
The heating of the pelvic organs is best accomplished by 
medical diathermj The inert electrode is placed on the 
abdomen and a cup shaped electrode is introduced into the 
vagina and located back of the portio The introduction of 
electrodes into the cervix and uterus always involves the 
danger of complications such as perimetritis and salpingitis 
It is also unnecessary because all the desirable heating of 
the intrapelvic organs may be achieved by the method just 
described The current is increased until the patient reports 
a distinct sensation of warmth The perception of pronounced 
heat calls for a reduction of the current The idea of kill¬ 
ing the gonococci within the tissues by high degrees of heat 
is based on erroneous premises The bladder and the rectum 
should be emptied previous to the diathermic treatments 
These treatments each time should extend over a period of 
an hour and should precede the local applications 
The intramuscular injection of foreign proteins acts as a 
stimulant to the defensive and absorptive powers of the 
vasculoreticular system According to the degree of reaction 
desired, either milk or casein emulsions as obtainable in the 
market are used These injections may be repeated after the 
local and general reaction has subsided 
For evidence of cure, specimens should be collected imme¬ 
diately before or after the menstrual period or during the 
time of reaction following the injection of a foreign protein 
If culture tests are employed, the material for the inoculation 
lias to be taken under the same conditions 
The treatment of chronic gonorrhea calls for systematic and 
assiduous efforts, and as a rule has to be extended over a 
long period _ 


STERILITY AND ULTRAVIOLET RWS 
To the Editor —This communication has reference to ultraviolet energy 
as delivered by quartz mercury vapor lamps Erom some source unknown 
there has been circulated among the laity in hlilwauUee that the quartz 
lamp produces sterility in boy babies when admin stered to them in tonic 
doses, such as might be used for the prevention or cure of rickets Is 

this true? Please use initials only OCR, Wisconsin 


Answer —Those who believe that irradiation of male 
infants with the radiant energy from a quartz mercury arc 
produces sterility probably confuse the rays commonly called 
ultraviolet rays with roentgen rays 

Ultraviolet means “beyond the violet,” and according to 
this definition the ultraviolet part of the spectrum includes 
all wave lengths from 0 to about 4,000 angstrom units, the 
limit of the V isible part of the spectrum In this zone of the 
spectrum he the Millikan rays, the gamma rays from radium, 
the roentgen rays, and those rays which are commonly known 
as ultraviolet rays, as well as other ra>s which have not y 
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been thoroughly studied The roentgen ravs Im m 
from 1 10 (11 angstrom nmis The shortM Jay tZ”" 
quartz mercury vapor lamp is 1,850 angstrom units ' “ 

i he biologic efrects of the longest roenteen nv<; nnri ti 
shortest rays from a mercury a?c lamp ^"00^ 
Roentgen rays can produce sterility, either temporary nr 
pc manent, but there is absolutely no scientific evidence^tliat 
the radiations from a quartz mercury arc Iiave this effect 


TOMB TREATMENT FOR CHOLERA 

To the Editor —In reading an abstract from die British Medical Jour 
iial for January 15, I found reference to the ‘'Tomb essential oil treatment 
of cholera Will you please outline that treatment for me Please omit 
my name 

D , Indiana, 

Answer —The Tomb treatment of cholera by means of 
essential oil^s was thus described in The Journal, Sept 18, 
P mixture of essential oils recommended 

% Pomb for the treatment of cholera contains 5 minims 
(0 03 cc ) each of the oils of anise, cajaput and jumper, 
15 minims (1 cc ) of aromatic sulphuric acid, and 30 minims 
(2 cc ) of spirit of ether The dose is 1 drachm (4 cc) 
every half hour, or one-half drachm (2 cc ) every quarter 
hour in water until 1 ounce (30 cc ) has been given, and 
therpfter 1 drachm every hour until complete recovery has 
taken place 

The treatment was fully discussed by J W Tomb m the 
Joiinia/ of Tropical Medicine (29 210 [July 15] 1926) and the 
Lancet (2 721 [Oct 2] 1926) and by A Cannon in the China 
Medical Journal (40 1210 [Dec] 1926) 


FUNCTION or THE LFNS IN ACCOMMODATION 

To the Editor —Can you supply me with any evidence proving that 
the crystalline lens plays a purely passive part during accommodation? 
Thomas Young seems to have thought otherwise If Tscherniiig’s theory 
of accommodation is incorrect, the following statement must also be 
incorrect viz , that m lenses taken from hypermetropic eyes the lens 
margin shows unusually pronounced serrations or crenations at the points 
of insertion of the zonular fibers (Temen) As we know that the hyper 
metrope is constantly exerting the ciliary muscle in accommodation, it 
follows (if this statement is correct) that the zonule must be tightened 
during accommodation This is indeed the only point on which Tscheriung 
seems to score, but there are many observations to the contrary effect, 
especially the visible tightening of the zonular fibers under atropine 
Under Helmholtz’s theory, myopes whose ciliary muscle would tend if 
anything to exert a negative accommodation, when gazing at a distant 
point, might rather be expected to exhibit this crenation more conspicuously 
Reginald A Yeld, M D , Edgewood, B C 


Answer —There is no positive evidence that the lens 
issumes only a passive role in accommodation, on the con- 
rary, nearly all the evidence is that the lens is the active 
igent in accommodation There are four types of theories 
n which variations in the radii of curvature of the surfaces 
yf the lens are denied as of import in the mechanism of 
iccommodation (1) theories that deny not only the necessity 
)ut also the existence of any change of the optical system 
yf the eye, (2) theories that consider the contraction of the 
yupil as sufficient to account for accommodation in near 
,'ision, (3) theories that involve a change m the curvature 
yf the cornea, and (4) theories that accommodation is pro 
luced by a shifting of the postion of the lens These arc 
ronsidered briefly and bibliograpliically in the English trails 
ation of Helmholtz’s Physiological Optics, volume 1, page b-' 
Pernen (Semiologie oculaire, Le cristalhn, 1926, page RH 
lays The crenations of the periphery of the lens st-tnud 
o us to be more accentuated in hypermetropes than ni 
immetropes or myopes ” The crenations consist of eleya ions 
ind depressions of the equator of the lens, corresponding 
lumber to the number of ciliary processes Tlie lens eiew 
ions lie opposite the valleys of the ciliary body 
letween the processes and from the depths of , 

he zonule fibers In the average human eye accommodatio 
s never suspended entirely, and equally seldom 's ^ccom 
lation exerted to the maximum Consequently, 

Ibers are under more or less continuous tension As 
iistance between the base of a ciliary valle^y and t e ^ 

Sf a lens elevation is less than ‘he distance 
yf the same ciliary valley and the base o Lgr chance 

lepression, it stands to reiison tliat the fuorter hence 
ur slack in the longer fibers than in , the 

he lens crenations This idea is in per explains the 

Telmholtz theory of accommodation and still P 
inatomic crenations observed by Terrien 
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Qb CRIES jyO Ml\OR NOILS 


\oujev3 -. 

SEUBIt IJ 

INDUsTRtVL POISOMNO WITH V)r\/\L CIU UKIOV \M) 

URN/OIC '<-lU {1, 

%r;j : ,'S 

«rk>cg under .ucS cendmun* «ho c.nnUui- ut l.mc, u( ^ ]- 

llnuunn h«d..!-CB unJ mucu, «Vrr, cl«rms tic thtont ul 

ti~es be Vtu -Aa> from iUeh ^ii occtnatiwti tuUtcl> 

Hbbolu F Bsow'J, M U Uuifilo 

^NSt\Es--l Benzovl chlor.ac rillicr tlnn buizvl cWoruk. 

,s commonU cmplo%cti in Hour bkiclutiK Ii> . 

with hidrosen ptroxidc and soduini hjdroxidi. buu«>l ^ 

chloride terms buuojl pcro'cuk The dends o« this proco-> ^ 
are discussed in L S Patent Records miinbef >'• 

in fact, benatl chloride is emploted, a number ot cUeuncal 
reactions are possible . , , . i 

(а) The bcnijl chloride Indrohzcs to henzjl alcohol amt < 

h>drochloric acid Benz>l alcohol acts stniilarl> to beiu>) . 

henzoate Large doses cause catharsis diuresis ami canliac 
fbnllation. Localh, benzel alcohol acts as an irritant to 
mucous membranes 

(б) Benzjl alcohol ma> be o\idizcd b> the hjdriytcn 
peroxide and the sodium hjdroxide to bcnzaldelt>de, whicli 
iita\ turther be oxidized to benzoic acid The action ana 
toxicit) ot this substance is comparable with that ot the 
sahcjlatcs 

(c) The sodium peroxide formed from the comhin itioii ot 
the peroxide and caustic soda maj lijdrolize and lead to the 
tonaation of hjdrogcn peroxide and later liberate ox>gen 
1 The presence ot benzoic acid crystals in the air will 
cause a local inflammation ot mucous membranes particular!) 
the ejes The extent to which benzoic acid exerts a toxic 
action alter absorption is still controeersial, dating back to 
the inception of the pure lood and drug laws Under the 
conditions mentioned b> our correspondent, sexere harm is 
not to be anticipated 

LUPUS ERVTIIEM \TOSLS 

To ihe Editor —Please inform roe of the latest ircatroenl in lupus 
erjihtmatosus Aetuus Scueeiov M D New \orU 

■\xswER.—The only recent addition to the therapeutic 
agents emplojed in the treatment of lupus er>thematosus has 
been the use of gold compounds Schamberg and Wright 
adiocate the gold and sodium thiosulphate compound using 
much smaller doses than are adxocated by bldllgaard ( Trc/i 
D.rmat & Siph 15 119 [Feb] 1927) During recent years 
considerable attention has been given to the role of focal 
infections in this condition, and Barber, Sutton and others 
have reported favorable results from the use of autogenous 
vaccines Other observers have felt that the use ot vaccines 
of nonspecific type are of value because of the foreign protein 
reaction produced The chiet reliance is still placed in local 
treatment a variety of agents being available the choice 
depending largely on the type of lesion to be treated. 


STIMUL.\TION OF GRAXJUL-VTION TISSUE 
To iht Editor —Given an open laound in svhich the skin h^ been 
iwaped oS ivith other lasers donn to the musele* and the condioon ot 
"I' patient is not such as to promise good results with skin grafting M 
En undcrnnmng of the tissues and doing a skin sliding operation o 
retained as near a closure as possible by sutures please 
'®«ait foiraula that will stimulate granulation tissue from the ^ 
ttil as method of dressings I have heard that tincture of ferric cblorioe 
m slycerm is a good dressing Is it> I am using 1“”®'’ 

'lean heallhy granulation surface mainUins by cauterization o u 
Unue, over which is placed sterile dressings of either bone . 

tt physiologic sodium chlonde solution -Vs this wound ^ 

from the edges and is approximately 5 inches across I sho 
heal as soon as possible. A. H Staplis M D Oakland Cali 

•\xsv\ER.—In the healing of large wounds 

IS not in the stimulation of granulation ^ 
preventing its excessive overgrowth which .^uberaut 
prevents the growing over of epithelium. 1,^1,te or be 

granulation us^sue mfy be cut avvay ^ ^t 7 hd^aWrgm 


'St 

litions and t ivorx ipithcli/ation 

IIQUID AUVON DFHMVTiriS 
To thr Idito, -Will you lumlly kl >»' Hive the formula 

fuse (Ollowint Ihc 11 c ot tliii preparation 

Fes ►. 11 VIct KECOE MD, Mam uro Osla 

To fhr /Jilar — \ lament of mine conttaclcd a .everc dermatitis ven 
f t tie- \\<c of a iUmlrutf remoter callciS Liquid Ariion and 
ciiati from «'r u » a,v,n, (ompanj Cleveland Ohio Will yon 

and m-lnow the ingredients of the aUve patent remedy? 

Davio Uloou M D N’ew York 

\xswDt-bonit years ago the Connecticut ^gn^ltiiral 
Cxi^Tni Station published a report ot an analysts ot 
Luiuid Arvon put out by the R L Watkins Company, Cleve¬ 
land rile preparation was described as a brown solution 
with a Lfeen lluoresceitce ot undetermined odor, possibly roso 
„ ranium It was found to contain -1^ per cent of ilcohol 
’ by volume 1 49 per cent oi glycerin and 042 per cent Potas¬ 
sium carboinie, with salicylic acid present and probably 
resorcin Tlie Connecticut chemists summed up the results 
' of their analysis with the statement This is an txtremelv 

f dilute atcohol ^l>ccrin solution containing salic>hc acid, 

potassium carbonate and possibly resorcin 


PROPllYLAM'? OF SCARLET FFVER 
To the editor —I am rrtdical tiammtr and insiicetor of the public 
Eiboots of Webitcr Groves a suburb of St Louis '''th a population of 
about 12 000 Wc are liaviiig a good many cases of mdd scarlet lever 
The patient is i|uaranlined by our local health department for a perio 
of four weeks or until through peeling In the schools vve have “ rule 
that contacts may attend school if they live away from the quaranttnevl 
home while susceptible contacts must also stay out for a week ^lore 
goiDB back to school This is the same rule that is enforced ro St. Louis 
Our local heaUh commissioner who also practices medicine tries to msist 
that we permit his patients who are contacts to attend school immediately 
from quarantined bouses provided only they have had a prophylactic dose 
of scarlet fever antitoxin Do you consider the prophylactic dose of anti 
toxin sufficient protection to the other pupils attending school? Are we 
justified in standing by our rules and not making exceptions because of 
these single doses of antitoxin ? 

Ieexe M BLAxenABU MD Webster Groves Mo 

Axsvver.— A prophylactic dose of antitoxin will not afford 
protection to other pupils, because the pupil who receives the 
prophylactic dose may be a carrier of scarlet fever strepto¬ 
cocci even if he does not develop scarlet fever If a careful 
bacteriologic examination of the throats of contacts should 
show that they are practically free from hemolytic that is 
scarlet fever, streptococci it might be safe to allow them 
to attend school But it would not be justifiable to make 
any exceptions in the case of contacts who simply receive a 
prophylactic dose of antitoxin 

eruption following PHENOBARBITAL (LUMINAL) 

. To iht Editor —Wc have a patient -ftbo hat taken 3 grams of lumtnal 
^ for the last eight years She is having a peenlur breaking out of |!ie 
f dorsum of the hands and the angles of the Ups and also with that a very 
1 sore tongue. We would apprcaatc very much any information tlut you 
£ may have as to whether the lurainal could be causing this fliHicMlly 

0 --“» Califond I 

Answer.— Report of a case of luminal (pluiioli n hlijit) 

•rvrtEeBwntncr wttL tA ....i it i . ^ 


as soon as possible. A. H Staples mu ^VNSWEK, —xvepori oi a case oi luminai U>nujolni lillal) 

. . . diCfi- poisoning, with reference to the literature, wav mihIKIi, 

^XSVVE 8 .-In the healing of large but m The Jour.xal. April 22 1922, p 1199. skm rislus ' I „ , 

ciihy IS not m the stimulation of sranulatio those described are reported. In The Jourvai, hi h / !()?S 

preventing its excessive overgrowth "^ich mecham«^ there is an article on barbital (verm 1 ,„ne 

prevents the growing over of be Since luminal is also one of the barbituric .^i.Z vev 

granulation tissue may be cut away with a P^ . juarciti and is reported to have toxtc effects siiiul .. < ,hn e 
rawer,zed. One should protect the delicate epuMml ^ bearing la?.”"' 

instead of applying antiseptip PP ^Line wound is to occasional occurrence or a rash, csptcidll/ i^se 

satisfactoo treatment of a “ ch wide strips ot poisoned through the cumulative cffetl of the drug 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 


Auericvn Board for Oputualmic ExAiuvATioNb Wasliinstoii, D C, 
Way 17 Sec, Dr William H Wilder, 122 So Jliclugan BUd Chicago 
Ark INS \s Regular Board, Little Rock, Way 10 11 Sec, Dr J W 
Walker rajette\ille Homcointliic Board Little Rock, Way 10 Sec, 
Dr Allison A Pringle, Eureka Springs 

California Los Angeles Way 16 19, June 27 30 Sec, Dr Charles 
B Pinkhani, 90S Forum Bldg , Sacramento 

Connecticut State Board of Healing Arts, New Haven, June 4 
Prerequisite to CNamiuation Sec, Dr Edwin C W Hall, 32 Grand 
Avenue, New Haven 

Delaware Wilmington, June 21 23 Slate Society and Honicopatliic 
Pres , Dr If \\ Briggs, 1026 Jackson St , Wilmington 

FloridV Tampa, June 13 14 Sec, Dr Wm Rowlett, Box 603, 
Tampa 

Georgiv Atlanta and Augusta, June 3 10 See, Dr J W Palmer, 
Alley 


Illinois Chicago, June 28 30 Supt of Regis , Iilr V C Wichcls, 
Springtield 

Indivna Indianapolis, June 2123 Sec, Dr E M Shaiiklin, 
421 State House, Indianapolis 

lowv Iowa City June 7 9 Director of Exams and Licensure, Mr 
H W Grcfe, Des Moines 

Kansas Topeka, June 21 Sec, Dr A S Ross, Sahctlia 

Kentdckv Louisville, June 2123 Sec, Dr A. T McCormack, 
S i2 W Alain Street, Louisville 

AIvrvla-nd Regular, Baltimore, June 7 10 Sec, Dr Henry W 
Fitzhugh 1211 Cathedral St Baltimore Ilomeo Baltimore, June 14 
Sec, Dr J S Garrison, 517 Old Orchard Rd Ten Hills, Baltimore 

MiciitCAS Ann Arhor, June 14 16 Detroit, June 20 22 Sec, Dr 
Guy L Connor, 707 Stroh Bldg Detroit 

Minnesotv Minneapolis, June 21 23 See., Dr A E Comstock, 
636 Lowry Building, St Paul 

Mississippi Jackson, June 21 22 Sec, Dr Felix J Underwood, 
Jackson 

National Bovrd of Medical Examiners Part I June IS 17 Appli 
cations should he made by May 15 Sec, Dr John S Rodman, i600 
\\ aliiut Street, Philadelphia 

Neoraska Omaha, June 7 9 Sec, Dr Lincoln Frost, State House, 
Lincoln 

New Jersev Trenton, June 14 15 Sec, Dr Charles B Kelley, 28 
West State Street, Trenton 


New York Albany Buflalo New York and Syracuse, June 27 30 
Chief, Professional Examiuations, Mr Herbert J Hamilton, State Edu 
cation Bldg , Albany 

Nortu Caroli a Raleigh, June 21 Sec , Dr John W MacConnell, 
Davidson „ , 

Ohio Columbus, June 7 11 Sec, Dr II M Platter, Hartman Hotel 
Bldg , Columbus 

South Carolinx Columbia, June 28 Sec, Dr A Earle Boozer, 
505 Saluda Ave, Columbia 

Tennlssee ^lemphis Nashville and KuoxmIIci June 17 18 Sec, 
Dr A B DeLoach, 733, Medical Arts Bldg, Memphis 

Texas Austin, June 2123 Sec , Dr T J Crowe, 913 Mercantile 

Bank Bldg, Dallas tt j k n 

Vermont Underhill, June 22 24 Sec., Dr W Scott Nay, Underhill 
Virginia Richmond, June 15 18 Sec. Dr J W Preston, Box 444, 

^‘aWscoIsix Milwaukee, June 28 30 Sec. Dr Robert E Flynn, 

WvoMiNG Cheyenne, June 12 Sec, Dr G M Anderson, Cheyenne 


Alabama January Examination 
Dr Samuel W Welch, secretary of the Board of Medical 
Examiners of Alabama, reports the examination held, Jan -4, 
1927, at which 9 candidates were examined, all ot wnoin 
passed The following colleges were represented 


PVSSED 

College 

Birmingham Medical College 
Howard University School of Medicine 
Atlanta Medical College , . 

Washington University School of Medicine 
University of Peunsylvaiua School of Medicine 
Columbia University College of Pliys and Surgs 
Dalhousie University Faculty of Medicine (1925) 


2 , 


College 
Tulane Univ 


ENDORSEMENT OF CRFDENTIALS 

of Louisiana School of Medicine 


Year Number 
Grad Passed 
(1914) 1 

(1926) 

(1914) 

(1924) 

(1926) 

(1933) 

(1926) 

Year Eiidorscment 
Grad with 

(1908) U S Navy 


North Dakota January Examination 
Dr G M Williamson, secretary of the North Dakota 
tnard of Medical Examiners, reports the oral and written 
■xammatioii held at Grand Forks, Jan 4, 1927 The exaraiiia- 
'lon covered 13 subjects and included 100 Que^t^ 
iveragc of 75 pci cent was required to pass Ot the 8 can 


JOUR. A It. A 
Wav 7. 192/ 

il.dates exammed, 7 passed and I failed Three candidate, 
7ep,eseS 

I 

College passed Year 

Northwestern Umversity Medical School n 9 ?gv 

University of Minnesota Medical School 
Washington Umversitv School of Medicine nwsy 

University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 09251 

University of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine npSl 

Ujiivcriiity of Toronto Faculty of Medicine (1922) 77, (1923) 

College failed 

Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery 

College licensed by reciprocity 

Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery 
State Umversity of Iowa College of Medicine 
University of Nebraska CoUege of Medicine 
* No grade given 


Per 

Cent 

84 

813 

81 

«■ 

81 

804 

Per 
Cent 
39 S 


Year Reaproatj 
Grad. inth 
(1915) Wisconjid 
(1923) low 

(1923) NebrasH 


Year 

Grad 

(1905) 


BooH Notices 


The Sicmpicvncc of the Physical Constitution in Mental Dis¬ 
ease By F I Wertheimer, Associate m Psychiatry, Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Florence E Hcsleti, 
Charlton Fellow m Medicine, Johns Hopkins University Cloth Pneei 
$2 50 Pp 76, with illustrations Baltimore Williams A Wdkins Com¬ 
pany, 1926 

This volume is the tentJi m the series of medicine mono¬ 
graphs issued by the Williams and Wilkins press In hb 
preface Dr Lewelljs F Barker welcomes the contribution 
as one of the first American essays on the importance of tlie 
human individual aside from his disease The book provides 
an excellent review of various studies on the subject of body 
types in addition to furnishing a statement of original obser¬ 
vations by the authors, including anthropologic measurements. 
The essay includes also a critique of Kretschmer’s views and 
conclusions Unfortunately, the authors propose their own 
nomenclature as a substitute for much of Kretschmer’s This 
IS likely to complicate the field still further Unquestionably, 
much medical research in the future will deal with the rela¬ 
tionship of body structure to mental and physical disorders 
This monograph will aid the general reader in securing the 
fundamental facts and theories thus far proposed 


The Specialties in General Practice Compiled by Francis W 
Palfrey M D , Instructor m Medicine at Harvard Umversity Cloth. 
Price, $6 50 Pp 748 Philadelphia W B Saunders Company, 1927 


An unusual volume which should be particularly useful to 
the general practitioner is this collaboration of faculty mem¬ 
bers of the Medical School of Harvard University The 
book IS planned to provide the general practitioner or even 
the specialist with a reference to the more frequent conditions 
observed m medical specialties The editor of the book has 
taken as his share of the task the provision of a point of view 
which is essentially that of the general practitioner A study of 
the contents of the volume reveals information m outline 
such as formerly constituted the little handbooks on the 
specialties m medicine that provided a modicum of informa¬ 
tion on many topics The considerations are marked by an 
evenness of presentation and handling that indicates good 
editorial supervision There is also an avoidance of duplica¬ 
tion, which adds to the compactness of the work In every 
sense of the word, this is a practical book for the practicing 
physician 


■HASIA AND Kindred Disorders of Speech By Henry Head W j 
D . F R S , Consultmg Physician to the London Hospital li ¬ 
nes Cloth Price. $20 Pp 979 New York Macmillan Coropa X, 

hese two volumes are important to any 
lical or otherwise In the historical 
slow progress of man hampered so-called 
preconceptions of the authorities of pc advanced 

lediate past He reviews Hughhngs 
vs, showing the influence they have i 
erstandmg of the relation of the 
,kmg He then sets with co Pj’ 

views on aphasia, the relation of tiie 
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fccU to thinking and e\pro3i\c conduct Tlit second solmnc 
contain, the report, ot the clinieal case, preceded U an 
mtroduction in selncli tlte reader is oriented !.j 
case reports tonard (1) graac disorders oi speech, (-) spe- 
chc lonns 01 aphasia i e, aerbal, santaclical nominal and 
semantic, and (3) lesions met in these cases ot speeeU dis¬ 
order' There is a complete general index and an index ot 
climca! report^! 


more bpice tor real h\c \ ords \n ciTort lias been made to 
include e\er>di> words comiiioiil> used in medicine which 
hate, however iii medical biiaiiisli a dilTerent me ining ironi 
the one given in the la) dictionaries 

ni<-ii Uluoi) I’xrssi an Its \ aruOuns ami Control V Manual lor 
Pract,Loners BjJ P Halls Dallj M s\ MU B Unr I*h>s,oan to 
the Muuiil \trnon llnsprlal for rul,eicitlosis oinl Diseases of the Ilcait 
aiiJ funss Steoinl cilttion Cloth I nee J-) Ip 196 with 30 illus 
trations New \ otC W lUiarr \\oi4 and Comiany 1936 


LHirrei zr zz loss Earonzsvswsrs 
Icrqec el iaJicgcnuiue Par C Lcsailiti 
Pnee tl ’3 Pp 3S3 with 50 illastratious 


scezOTzoris htuilc ctio* 
Oc 1 Inslilui 1 aetciir Pajier 
t atis ^tas on X Cve 1936 


This contains the results ot lurliier studies bv Levadili 
along the lines laid down in his previous hook Cctodeniioses 
neurotropes Pohonivelite, Cncephahte, Herpes, reviewed iii 
The JoLR^v^ \pril 21, 192o The present book deals iiiaiiil) 
with simple herpes and herpes zoster, but in ilie iinal chap 
ter the etiologic relationship between simple herpes and epi 
demic encephalitis is taken up tor renewed disciisstoii Much 
i.ew and original experimental work is related, and the large 
and difficult literature is tlioroughl) silted The abundant 
and unuormlj excellent illustrations add greatl> to the 
pleasure oi the reader 


III this idition the author has mchuled much ot the recent 
work on high hiouil tiressure and tlie diseases ot winch it is 
a s)nipt 4 iiii Tile whole work has been revised and ampli- 
lied Methods lor the detenmiiatioi) ot blood pressures, and 
the tvpes oi apparatus tor tlieir determination, are discussed 
it length High blood pressure is regarded as a s>mptom, 
and the relativel) graver significance of high diastolic pres¬ 
sures IS empiiasized In the discussion ot metliods ot treat¬ 
ment a laudalde conservative view is taken and a rational 
dietar) general tivgieiiic and medicinal therapy advocated 

CrFTTiEsr i D JMRC Gutigkeit \on Dr n. "N TavUoiAsVj i ro- 
fe4<or clrr /o^jSogie untJ ^erK^cichcnJcn Anatomic an tier jniltarc 
mciliziniscl cn Meai'rmic m I^nmgratl Pa|icr l*nce 17 marks Ip 
al6 uith 176 iUu>tratjon< Jena Gusta\ Fisclicr SVi7 


Gesitts Some Rt\ vlv •.tsons By \iihur C Jacobin Cloib- Trice 
5- 0 Pp 160 New Vork Greenberg' 19J6 

It IS a notion that genius germinates in defective tvpes and 
that the respectable elenienis ot societ) do not give birth to 
artists in science, literature or art To sustain this thesis 
Dr Jacobson presents chapters on alcohol tuberculosis and 
sunilar topics in their relationship to genius, together witli 
some definitions and analyses of the things that ronstitute 
genius The volume is interesting but not scientific The 
evidence is hardly strong enough to impress and an analysis 
01 the data reveals that it is chosen witli the idea oi proving 
a case rather than in an attempt to establish the truth 

CzisiCAZ JlrraoDs ^ Guide to the Practical Study of Medicine By 
nohert Hutchison MD FRCP Physioan to the London flospttal 
and Harry Ramy MD FRCP FRSE. Eighth edition Cloth 
Pnce ta net. Pp 6S6 with 167 illustraiions New \oik Paul B 
Hceber 1937 

Dr Hutchison with the collaboration of others has revised 
this compendium ot clinical methods omitting several 
methods now obsolete and adding sections on the tractional 
test meal, van den Bergh’s test urea and sugar in the blood 
and the urea concentration test The section on cardiographic 
methods has been rewritten with the help oi Dr John 
Parkinson 

Motbzr asd UsBOtts Chizd ^ Little Boot, of Information and 
Advice for the Prospective Mother By Samuel Raynor Meater Assoaate 
to essor of Gynxcology Boston LJnvversiiy S oct of Medicine. Cloth 
?3 aO Pp 209 with 22 illosirations Baltimore \\ illtams a. 
"iitans Company 1927 

■V recent survey indicates that more than 100 difterent books 
on prenatal care and the care of the babv were published 
Wing the last five years The contribution by Dr Meaker 
It simple, reliable and conservative and may be heartily 
recommended for the purpose for which it was prepared 

Spanish Medical Dictiosarv (Diccionario XHdico Ingles 
^ I CLcdo) A. A Moll V M Editor Spanish Edition 

rmi Vmencan iledical yssociauon Ooth Price, $1 aO Pp 214 
go Vnicncan iledical Association 1926 

brings to a close the series of Spanish-Englioh 
can 'm dictionaries published by the -kmeri- 

hel ■Msociation Their purpose has been twofold 

^ Pmg to make ■\merican medical literature better known 
^'1 furthering in this country a closer acquaintance 
th achievements ot Spanish speaking contreres The 
P'®'rovis volumes ot the senes Medical Spanish 
Dirt ^ 9ara el Medico and Spanish-EngUsh Medical 
_ 'onary, were all accorded a flattering reception and are 
M second or third printing The Enghsh-Spanish 

andDictionary is even a inflc larger than the others 
^ contains therefore more usetu! material The pronunna- 
*cn ot each word is given m both languages ObviousK 
wposite terms have as a rule been omitted, thus aliov mg 


Tills IS aiioilitr contribution to the numerous German 
encyclopedic considerations on tlie subject ot medicine It 
emanates iiowever from the school ot military medicine in 
Leningrad It provides tlie available knowledge concerning 
all or the insects snakes spiders fishes and other living 
organisms that secrete poisons There is an excellent bibli¬ 
ography which dots not iitglect -American contributions The 
volume Is (piite scientific and represents an accumulation ot 
important facts in easily readable torm 


Books Received 


BcoLs leceivtd ate aclncvvItJzcil in Unj ctlumn and such acLncwIcdg 
tucni must bv regarded as a sufficient return for the courtesy of ilic 
seeder Seleclicns w dl be made for more extensive review in the interests 
of our readers and as space perrons Books listed in this department are 
oct avaibble for lending •\n> information concerning them will tie 
supplied on request 


La«vsoeal Tibzbcllosis By Frank Robert Spencer iB MD 
F -V C S Assistant Brolessor ot Otolaryngology Department oi ifedicmc 
and Surgery Lmversity of Colorado With a Chapter on Cross Post 
raonero and Microscopic Pathology By Philip HiUkowiU B S it D 
Director of Clinical Laboratories of Jfcrcy Hospital Cloth Price $s 
Pp 69 with 57 illustrations Philadelphia J B Lippmcott Company 
1937 

Beautifully illustrated up-to-date, practical monograph on 
laryngeal tuberculosis 


CziXlCAZ XZLaOLOGV rOB PitACTITIONEKS OZ ilzDIClSE A D MeDICVL 
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THE LISTER CENTENARY 
Representatives of surgery from the whole world united 
with all that IS eminent m English life m celebrating the 
centenary or Lord Lister’s birth The keynote of the proceed¬ 
ings may be epitomized in the well known words of the 
American ambassador, Mr Bajard, addressed to Lister in 
proposing his health at a Royal Society banquet “My lord," 
said he, “it is not a profession, it is not a nation, it is human¬ 
ity itself uhicli, with uncovered head, salutes you’’ These 
words were quoted more than once m the addresses It was 
fitting that Glasgow should open the celebrations, as it was 
during the period 1860-1869, while professor of surgery at 
that university, that Lister introduced his antiseptic system. 
All sections of the community, medical, religious, academic 
and municipal, joined m the tribute The celebrations opened 
with a commemoratipn service m the cathedral, attended by 
representatives of fifty public and scientific bodies Rev Dr 
Lauchlan MacLean Watt, the minister of the cathedral, in 
the course of a tribute described Lister as one of God's 
greatest gifts to man After the service the delegates taking 
part in the celebrations were entertained at luncheon in the 
citj' chambers by the lord provost and the corporation Sir 
John Bland-Sutton, ex-president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, delivered an oration m memory of Lister After 
describing Lister’s great advance, he made a remarkable 
forecast “This is not tlie end,” said he “The legitimate 
function of surgery is the repair of physical injuries Morbid 
growths must be cured by drugs prepared by biochemists 
Chanotherapy and physics, which have furnished medicine with 
powerful and reliable remedies, will help to deliver mankind 
from some of the most distressing and unpromising operations 
of modern surgery There are clear signs of the dawn of 
such an era ” 

RECEPTION AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

The king received at Buckingham Palace about a hundred 
delegates from all parts of the civilized world An address, 
presented to the king by Sir Ernest Rutherford, president of 
the Royal Society, described Lord Lister as one of the 
greatest benetactors of the human race His brilliant powers 
as an investigator and his single-minded devotion to science 
enabled him, m applying to the problems of surgery the 
discoveries of his great contemporary Pasteur, to lay bare 
the hidden causes of septic inflammation, to discover the 
means of its prevention, and thereby to inaugurate a new 
epoch m the science and practice of surgery “It may well 
be doubted,” it went on, “whether the scientific activity of 
any other one man has achieved so much for the saving of 
human life and for the prevention and relief of the physical 
suffering which afflict mankind” The king, in reply, saiJ 
that any country might be proud to claim Lister as its 
citizen He welcomed the representatives of medical and 
surgical science, both from the dominions overseas and from 
all parts of the civilized world who came to join in lionoring 
his memory 

lister’s EiVRLy life 

Before the Royal Society of Mediciiie, Sir St Clair Thom^ 
son gave an address entitled “A House Surgeons Minion.^ 

He said that Lister achieved more for mankind 
surgeons from the begmmng of the 

the results of surgical wounds were hardly teaching 

d„l. ages, and ye. he l.e.d to see h. | 

result in the saving of more fives than had ^ 

by all the military heroes of all the ^^es 

English stock His people came from Yorkshire. H 
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was a prospcrotii sviii<- iiiutliant in London, from wlwm ho 
inherited other things bostdts a oompotonce \nwng thoat 
was a tasto for scii-iuiln. pursuits fho wmo mcrchanl was 
deepl) interested in tin. science ot optics, he lielpcd to perlect 
the microscope and was a fellow ot the Rojal Societj In 
18^3, at the age of 26, Lister went to Ldinburgh, and at the 
carl) age of 33 he was called to till the chair of surger> in 
the Unuersit) ot Glasgow Tiierc he remained until 1S09, 
when he returned to Edinburgh as professor of surger> m 
the universitj 

ins WORK tS LONDON 

In 1877 Lister was invited to London He accepted the 
invitation solely because he felt that on the larger and more 
central stage of the metropolis he could so demonstrate Ins 
work that he would the sooner lultil Ins inission and win the 
whole world to accept his principles In taking leave ot his 
class in Edinburgh he announced that it was only a sense 
of duty that impelled him to leave a school where he had 
received great kindness, and to take a cold plunge into what 
he said ’ might prove to be a sea ot troubles ” He was indeed 
right, a cold and stormy sea of trouble was awaiting him in 
Londoa In Edinburgh Lister s class frequently numbered 
•100 students, m London some ten to twenty might turn up, 
but these gradually fell off Ten years after Ills arrival 
Lister reierred to his small classes after his crowded audi¬ 
ences at Edinburgh as ‘a humiliating cNperience ” 

Sir St Clair Thomson thought the taulty method of teach¬ 
ing and examination had much to do with this result Lister s 
teaching did not help a man much to pass an examination 
and secure a diploma It was more difficult to suggest why 
London surgeons neglected or belittled his work One was 
that the discoveries ot Pasteur, on which Lister's conceptions 
of wound infection were based, were too recent to be under¬ 
stood as the basis of his principles Bacteriology had hardly 
come into existence Another possible reason was that Lister 
had, by way oi experiment, to try many things in his applica¬ 
tion of these principles to wound dressing But if students 
wnd London surgeons were apathetic over the revolution in 
surgery being wrought in their very midst, it was not so 
with foreigners, who in 1883 poured into King’s College 
Hospital from the end of the earth Yet a well known sur¬ 
geon—a fellow of the Royal Society and a president of the 
Royal College ot Surgeons—frequently raised a laugh by 
telling any one who came into his operating theater to shut 
the door quickly, m case ‘one of ilr Lister’s microbes should 
eome in.” One day, in 1883, after Lister had been six years 
in London, standing on the steps of the hospital Sir St Oair 
was discussing with Lister the attack made on him for having 
the temerity to open a healthy knee joint Lister began by 
quietly remarking that the day must surely come when the 
profession would accept his methods, “and,” he added warmly, 
if the profession does not recognize them, the public will 
earn of them, and the law will insist on them ” Then plac- 
■ng his hand on Sir St Qair’s shoulder, he continued, “Thom¬ 
son, I do not expect to live to see that day, but you may ” 
ister did more for surgery m his lifetime than all the 
^rgeons of all the ages had effected since the days of 
Hippocrates 

■“it King’s College Hospital the Listerian Society held a 
meeting at which addresses were given on Lister by well 
nown surgeons, many of whom acted as Lister’s house 
surgeons Sir Watson Cheyne said there had been great 
statesmen, great generals, philosophers and religious teachers, 
w ose influence and work had left an indelible mark on the 
Ulure happiness and progress of the human race, but the 
’ ''utcome 01 Lister’s work was perhaps more widespread than 
* 'at of any of these great men, and its influence on mankind 
Was not limited to any country or race Sir Watson described 
low Lister asked him to go to London and act as his house 


surgeon and also invited three other students They looked 
on tlieir seleetioii as an unheliev dde lumor Their only aim 
vv IS to do their part of the work as carefully as jmssible and 
thus show unbelievers the truth of every claim made lor 
1 ister’s metliods Lister missed in London the large number 
ot Students who believed m him He thought Lister had 
struck a poor type of student at King's College Hospital and 
was unhappy about it He louiid later that the secret ot the 
supposed want ot eiuhiisiasm was that examining bodies did 
not favor Lister’s methods, and the students were airaid to 
mention the subject, m tact, they were so afraid that they 
did not learn listers views until they had passed their 
examination A good many remained to learn Lister’s work 

S1'KF..\U OF LIsTFKS WORK 

In the great hall of the British Medical Association the 
prime minister, Mr Baldwin, received the delegates irom 
foreign countries, oversea dominions, Bntisli universities, and 
institutions associated with nitdicme and science The recep¬ 
tion presented a brilliant scene as the representatives m 
academic dress were received Sir Ernest Rutherford, presi¬ 
dent of tile Royal Society, presided, and with him was \rr 
R G Hogartli, president oi tile Britisli Medical Association 
Sir Ernest said it was not necessary to he a specialist to 
recognize what a debt the whole world owed to the discoveries 
of Lister and to his single-minded devotion to the cause ot 
suffering humanity As president ot the Royal Society, an 
office whtcli was filled with so much distinction by Lord 
Ltster, and on behalf ot the executive committee, he extended 
a cordial welcome to the delegates He added that messages 
had been received from distant parts ot the world, and he 
read congratulatory telegrams irom the Imperial Academy, 
Tokyo, and the State Institute ot Experimental Medicine, 
Leningrad Professor Hartmann of Pans said that Ltster 
had the merit of seeing the lull advantage that could be 
taken of the experiments of Pasteur on fermentation for the 
treatment of wounds He described how in 1868 a young 
Pans surgeon, Lucas-Champioiiniere, visited Glasgow, and 
on his return to France publislied an article on the Lister 
method, which he described as marvelous France was one 
of the countries where Lister's method was most rapidly 
adopted Professor von Gruber of Munich said that some ot 
the most prominent German surgeons were among the first to 
appreciate to the full the greatness of Listers invention and 
to help to force its way by conscientious application Alter 
referring to the departure from Lister's original method he 
said that the fundamental perception of Lister, that wound 
diseases were infectious diseases, had remained unshaken 
It was and would be the ground work of eveo kind of 
wound therapeutics Above that, it had decisive biologn. 
importance, for it had influenced their whole judgment ot 
the processes of life. 

INFLUENCE OF QUAKER ANCESTRV 

A service was held in Westminster Abbey, where the scene 
was made picturesque by the brightly colored robes of physi¬ 
cians from universities in all parts of the world These had 
assembled in the choir, and before the opening of the service 
a procession composed of about thirty representatives ot the 
Royal Society, the Royal College of Physicians, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons, also wearing their robes, 
advanced from the cloisters to join them Afany had attended 
the memorial service of Lord Lister held at the abbey m 
1912, but that was an occasion of mourning and there were 
no robes The service was one ot thanksgiving m which 
Lister’s achievements were again grateiully acknowledged 
and tributes were paid to the influence of Quaker training 
on his work The anthem ‘When the Ear Heard Him’ 
(Handel) was sung, and appropriate prayers were said. 
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Dr Barnes, F R S, bishop of Birniinghain, m hts sermon 
spoke of tlie religious principles that fortified Lister's char¬ 
acter and guided his actions, the patient enthusiasm that 
served his genius The persistence with which he pursued 
a single great aim throughout his career was remarkable As 
a medical student at University College he read a paper on 
hospital gangrene, at the end of his professional life he was 
still endeavoring to perfect the practical details' of the asep¬ 
tic method Where a lesser man might have been intoxicated 
by fame or made arrogant by the distinctions showered on 
him. Lister preserved a humility that was singularly attrac¬ 
tive He owed much to his Quaker ancestry The great¬ 
grandfather nhose name he bore was a Yorkshire Quaker 
ot humble origin who came to London and kept a tobacco¬ 
nist s shop His grandfatlicr became a v\ me merchant in the 
city and brought to prosperity a business which his father 
inherited Perhaps it was not fawcifwl to sec in the ability 
ot Lister’s father and m a touch of Celtic imagination derived 
troni his mother, who was reputed to be of Irish origin, the 
source of his genius Throughout his life, Lister appeared 
to have retained the Cliristian faith of his childhood When 
he married the daughter of Sjinc, professor at Edinburgh, 
he ceased to belong to the Societ 3 ’' of Friends because she 
\;as not of that body and he then became a member of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church In youth he had been ready to 
discuss religious questions, but m mature life he, like most 
men, was reticent as to his spiritual bclicts It was known 
that he combined the hope of personal immortalit> with faith 
in the goodness of the Creator, and when his life was drawing 
to Its close he publicly expressed his conviction that ‘there 
IS no antagonism between the religion of Jesus Christ and 
any fact scientificallj established ” The creed of a modern 
man of science was seldom a bundle of dogmas, it was rather 
an attitude of spirit After discussing the results of Lister’s 
work, the bishop said that sometimes in speculating on the 
future of humanity they thought of the highly evolved forms 
of life that lorded the earth in past ages They disappeared, 
swept awa> probablj by minute organisms Was such an 
end to be the fate of humanity^ Many a zoologist would 
answer “Yes " And yet man differed from all other animals 
The theologian had justification in holding that the charac¬ 
teristic developments and powers of the human mind set man 
apart He had a soul, some quality of personality of survival 
lalue in the scheme of the universe Was it possible that, 
by virtue of these mental powers, man would conquer disease 
and pain and thus in the end prepare the waj for a kingdom 
of God on eartlH 


WORK AS PHYSIOLOGIST, BACTFRIOLOGIST AND SURGEON 
At the house of the Royal Society of iledicine, the work 
of Lister as physiologist, bacteriologist and surgeon was 
estimated by men eminent in those branches Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, president of the Ro>al Societj, occupied the 


chair He said that Lister’s discovery of antiseptic surgery 
was one of the most striking examples of the power of 
scientific methods m advancing knowledge In Lister they 
had the most unusual combination of philosophic outlook and 
great power of experiment, with a strong command of technic 
Sir Charles Sherrington dealt with Lister’s physiologic work 
He spoke of his early papers on various muscles and on the 
coagulation of the blood, and said that almost from the 
outset he flung himself on what was to be his life work He 
had enriched physiology with an advanced means for doing 
its work He put into its hands for all time a superlative 
refinement of its methods and made possible observations that 
had hitherto been impossible How could Pawlow have made 
Ins epoch-opening study of the digestive processes except by 
leaning on Lister’s surgical principles? How could the 
physiologists of Toronto have discovered msulm but for 
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Lister’s methods? While helping man to mastery over dis, 
case. Lister contributed to free experimentation from the 
infliction of pain Man, sacrificing animal life as he did for 
human need, had the right to regard the intellectual and 
moral impulse driving him to mitigate and dommate disease 
as justified in its resort to animal experimentation He felt 
the more fully justified in so doing and took that step with 
a freer conscience, largely because, owing to Lister, it could 
be done without mflictmg pain or causing suppuration 

William Bulloch of the London Hospital dealt with Lister's 
work as a bacteriologist He said that the best of his scien¬ 
tific work was not done m any laboratory but at home m 
the early morning and late at night, before and after a 
harassing day s surgical work The work of Pasteur came to 
Lister as a revelation, and almost at once he grasped its 
full significance for surgery It was a vulgar error to regard 
him as a mere imitator of Pasteur Four years before he 
knew of Pasteur’s work he was getting extraordinarily near 
the truth as to the cause of suppuration, and he afterward 
advanced far beyond the point to which the Frenchman had 
led him 

Sir Berkeley Moynilian, president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, said that the work of Lister had done for the 
craft ol surgery what John Hunter did for the science ot 
surgery His earlier work owed a great deal to John Hunter 
When he learned almost accidentally of the work of Pasteur, 
his mmd was open to the new truth and almost expectant 
ot it His first attempt was to destroy within the wound 
the micro-orgamsiiis that caused putrefaction and decom¬ 
position His later attempts were to destroy those organisms 
as they were about to enter the wound and ultimately to 
destroy them in the whole field of operation before they had 
a chance to enter the wound The search for the perfect 
bactericide was still going on There had grown up in 
surgery a comparison of two methods—antiseptic and aseptic. 
They realized now that the conflict between the protagonists 
of the tw’o was senseless and jejune “I do not recognize 
the existence of aseptic surgery,” said Sir Berkeley “I 
have never performed an operation in which antiseptics were 
omitted Aseptic surgery is only the sensible practice of 
antiseptic surgery They do not differ in ideas but only m 
methods” The immediate result of Lister’s work was the 
perfecting of the old operations New operations also became 
possible, but the most marvelous feature of the advance made 
possible was that surgery became a great implement of 
research, how great was not realized even today by surgeom 
or physiologists For a time the physiologist had gone astray 
and did not walk, as he should, hand ui hand with the surgeon. 
The science of surgery was now so much in advance of the 
sciences on which it depended that until these caught up h 
must for a time be stationary Surgery had rewritten the 
textbooks of medicine concerning the visceral diseases, k 
had put into the hands of all a method, curiously neglected 
even to the present hour, of explaining most of the diseases 
that were still classed as medical The influence t t 
Lister’s work might have on surgery was almost complete 
1 hey could hardly make surgery sater, but Lister s hypo ^ 
esis, which governed the practice of surgery, was at leas^ 
of equal importance m relation to medicine Infection i 
medicine was responsible for a vast number of 
number much greater than appeared to be realized 

again there had been apathy ^ 

The discovery of infections and their influences s 
1900 by William Hunter had received far less 
It deserved Lister had done more than all this 
of the earth were ever at war Were there not 
all bonds that should unite them so strongly jts 

be separated, and was there any on 


not 

nations so strong as 


that which Lister had forged 
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tlie\ not scon m London during the last feu div> a k muo 
01 all the nations’ Was it nut iwssibk tliat bo-au^u ot tlicir 
low lor Lister and in the cuiunwn rcwruit sorvico to hum in- 
uv which Lister made possible thc> nubhl tind a w i\ to heal 
the wounds not ot men but ol nations’ It thc\ could do 
that thes might be the heralds ol i new daj when there 
should be no war and then the Quaker spirit of Lister, which 
loathed the drums of war, nughl for eser be at pc icc 
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Cause of Action Stated Barred as One for Malpractice 
(■//wr.tc t: iJwufi (\ i } :iT \ > Curr sso 

The Supreme Court ot New T ork appellate dtsision first 
department, m rcscrsing an order which denied the defen¬ 
dants motion to dismiss the complaint on the ground tliat the 
cause ot action set torth therein was barred bj tlie two jear 
hmnation appljing to actions for malpractice sa>s tliat the 
sole question belore the court was whether the complaint set 
lorth a cause ot action for breach of contract or one for 
malpractice It the latter, it was conceded tiiat llie deteii- 
dants motion to dismiss should base been granted. 

The complaint alleged that the detendant was a pli>sician 
and surgeon dulj licensed to practice tn the state ot \ev\ 
Tork, that on or about Feb 12 1921, the plaintiiT, who was 
suffenng from a duodenal ulcer, entered into an agreement 
with the detendant wherebj, in consideration of §150 to be 
paid by the plaintiff to the defendant, the latter agreed to 
^ surgical operation on the plaintitT for the rcmosal 
ti uker trom the plaintiff’s body It was further 

a eged that the plaintiff pertormed all the terms and con- 
t contract on his part to be performed and sub- 

mi IM to an operation by the defendant Feb 21 1921, that 
defendant failed and neglected to perform his part of tlie 
failed and neglected to remove the 
enal ulcer from the body of the plaintiff permitting it 
therein, and instead, removed the appendix It 
mpnts/° alleged that the plaintiff suffered severe pain and 
01 m "as caused to expend considerable sums 

and ‘Of medicfig medical and surgical treatment 
timp II attend to his usual vocation for a long 

\\T,i damage in the sum of §50000 

bast m negligence was charged the 

the ^ tiharge was improper performance of the work to 
plaintiff The damages demanded, 
action f' suffering were not suited to an 

charpp t)f the alleged contract The nature of the 

sufficipnfi "as not changed by failing to state it 

suitable tVo, detail or by putting it m language 

omitting statement of a cause of action on contract 

^^egations as to absence of skill and 
Sranted. motion to dismiss the complaint should be 

Testing by Feeling Hardness of Trepanned Spot 

(ilcAndre^, V Leonard (Vi) 134 AH R 710) 

a tesult'^of*?^ Court of Vermont says it appeared that as 
fracture nf automobile accident there was a depressed 
a'ug In \if,, ^ skull which necessitated a trepan- 

^^endant testimony of a physician called by the 

tion at thp nn ®^tiert witness that he had made an examina- 
'^hus had fnrif j "J’ere the bone w as taken out and that 
rounding n the ^ hard as the bone sur- 

whom she haH asked the court to permit a physician 

t*'e jurv her he A^ expert witness to demonstrate to 

'xamination tu ’ having the jurors themselves make 
'^uU where the 

With that nar^'^c"'taken out, and compare it m hard- 
'^nt objected tn ^^"*1 which remained The defen- 

R ound that the ^’tamination by the jurors, on the 

9 stion was one of fact requiring experl 


tcstimonv, and nut one that lavmcii could •dctcrinine by the 
veiist ot touch, tint the jury must determine it on all the 
evidence, gi'iUh such weight as it thougiit proper to the 
tectnnony ot tile experts on the subject The court inqinred 
Ol the phnitilTs expert whether it waa a matter that could 
lie ascertained by a layman by feeliii., ot the skull, and tiie 
jilnMCmi answered that he thought it could Thereupon, 
subject to exception by tile deieiulant the court ruled permit- 
itiig such exainmation saying ‘The doctor can point out the 
spot—where It Is ’ While the record did not slate that such 
c\ itnmation was m tact made by the jurors the supreme 
court thinks that it was tairlv mierable trom vvliat was there 
Slid, and the supreme court so treats tt in deciding the ques¬ 
tion jireseiited by the exceiitioii It should be borne in mind 
that the particular examiiiation that the jurors were tlius 
permitted to make w is not technical in nature, nor was it one 
requiring special knowKdj i or skill It was not tor the 
purpose ot ascertaining tlie kind of substance that liad filled 
into tile liok Ill the skull made by tile trepanning operation— 
that IS whctlier it was fibrous tissue as the evideime on the 
part of tile plaintiff tended to show or callus as the evidence 
on the part oi the deieiidaiit tended to sliow—but it was to 
exanniie by the touch ot the finger tile substance so filled in, 
tile spot to 1)1 pointed out to them bv tile plaintiffs expert 
witness to see whether tile substance with winch the hole 
had become filled was as hard as tlie surrounding bone or 
was sotter its quality m this respect was an important 
question, tor the harder tlie substance was until it equaled in 
such respect the normality ot the surrounding bone, the 
greater was the resulting protection to the part ot the brant 
covered bv it Tile verdict however, could not be based 
exclusively on the knowledge so acquired But the jury had a 
right to base its verdict on such e.xamination together with all 
the evidence in the case Judgment tor the plaintiff was 
afftriiud tlie action bving one to recover damages tor the 
personal injuries sustained in the automobile accident 


Valid Proceedings Against Intruder into Profession 
Crersuioit State ex r I dtton et aJ (Ah) UO So H 70) 


The Supreme Court ot Alabama m affirming a judgment 
in lavor of the plaintiff says that lliis was an action m the 
nature of a quo warranto instituted in the name of the state 
on relation oi one Robinson against detendant Ferguson, 
charging him with intruding into the profession ot treating 
or offering to treat diseases of human beings without having 
obtained a license or certificate of qualification therefor, as 
required by statute The complaint lollovved the form 
adopted by tlie pleader m the case of Robinson v Stah 
212 Ala 459 102 So 693 which in turn followed the lan¬ 
guage of the statute The court thinks it sufficient and that 
a demurrer thereto was properly overruled 

On the filing ot the complaint there was also filed security 
for the costs which vvas duly approved While the name ot 
Robinson, the relator vvas not found on the security this 
fact did not impair the security The security approved on 
instituting the proceeding was effective for all purposes 
Subsequently the complaint or intormation was amended by 
adding others as parties plaintiff and relators This amend¬ 
ment vvas authorized by statute A motion to strike the 
amendment and dismiss the cause was properly overruled 
Nor did the amendment necessitate any additional security 
for costs That given at the institution ot the proceedings 
vvas effective throughout and uninfluenced by subsequent 
amendment 


rhereaiter Robinson the original relator as an individual 
and as relator moved a dismissal of the suit Conceding 
that this was sufficient as a withdrawal ot Robinson from the 
suit, such motion did not work a discontinuance or entire 
change of parties The state all along vvas a proper party 

fhe'rf f’ ‘I"® for costs originally filed furnished 

the defendant full protection The sufiictency of the security 
relators, added by amendment, need not be 
W security sufficed for all purposes 

Special pleas, demurrers to which were sustained stt un 

requiring cenih- 

Mtes of qualification of those who undertake to treat human 
diseases is violative ot both the state and the federal con- 
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stitutions TIic* case of Bragg v State, Ala 165, 32 So 
767 (cited in JVtdemaii v State, 213 Ala 170, 104 So 440), 
and the authorities therein noted, are a complete answer to 
this contention, and fully sustain the ruling of the court 
below 


Society 


Jout A. M. A. 

7, 1927 


Proceedings 


That the evidence for the plaintiff was sufticient to estab¬ 
lish against the defendant a pnma facie case was not 
seriously questioned The defendant offered nothing to the 
contrary, and the aflirmative charge for the plaintiff was 
properly given 

Compensation Where Cripple as Employee Is Injured 

( Imcrican Mut Lability Iiii Co ct at v Brock (Ca ), U5 S £ R 103) 

The Court of Appeals of Georgia, division number 2, holds 
that, under the terms of the workmen’s compensation act of 
that state, when an employee, who in childhood had lost Ins 
right foot and his right leg to within 3 or 3K niches of the 
knee joint, suffered a comjiensablc injury to the remaining 
portion of the leg, as a result of which he sustained a 50 per 
cent loss of the use of that portion, he was entitled to com¬ 
pensation for such partial loss of use at the rate of 50 per 
cent of the amount which he should ha\c received for the loss 
of a leg, or tor the loss of use of a leg, irrespective of the 
preMous disability or injury 

Section 32 of the compensation act provides that for the 
loss of a leg the employee shall be entitled to compensation 
^it_tbc rate of 50 per cent of Ins average weekly wages for 
175 weeks Subsection r provides that total loss of use of a 
member shall be considered as cquualent to the loss of such 
member, and that compensation for partial loss, or for partial 
loss of use of a member, “shall be such proportion of the pay¬ 
ments above prescribed for total loss as such partial loss 
bears to total loss ’’ Section 34 is to the effect that, if an 
employee already has a permanent disability or has elsewhere 
sustained a permanent injury, such as specified in section 32, 
he shall be entitled to compensation for an injury in Ins 
employment only for the degree of incapacity which would 
have resulted from the later accident, if the earlier disability 
or injury had not existed The employee in this case was 
wearing an artificial limb, and was making out with the piece 
of leg that he had Presumably he was charged with the 
disability in the price of Ins labor Section 34, recognizing 
the probability of such charge, presumes it as a matter of 
law Since he was not a whole man, and was receiving less 
for his work because of that fact, he ought not to be charged 
with the disability' again in adjusting the matter of compen¬ 
sation for injury Compensation being based on wages, the 
reduction made in wages, on account of the crippled service, 
automatically guaranteed a corresponding reduction in com¬ 
pensation, and to charge the claimant with his prior disability 
at both ends of the transaction would be manifestly unfair 
What IS more, under section 34, it cannot be done 

Section 34 has nothing to do with the particular provision 
by which compensation will be determined, but simply means 
that whatever capacity a man has after some other accident, 
misfortune or injury shall ordinarily be considered as the unit 
from which to determine the percentage of his subsequent 
impairment The claimant had not lost his leg He had lost 
a little more than Ins foot The employer accepted him as he 
was and paid him as he was, and for the purposes of this case 
he will be regarded as a two-legged man If he had lost all the 
remaining portion of the abbreviated member, or all the use 
of It, he would have received compensation at the rate of 
50 per cent of his average weekly wages for 175 weeks 
Having lost 50 per cent of the use of such remaining portion, 
he was entitled, under subsection r, to be paid 50 per cent of 
the amount which he would have received for a total loss 
of use 

Let It be understood that this court does not mean to hold 
that any portion of a leg is to be considered as a whole leg 
In the case before the court the part that remained after the 
prior injury included, and extended 3^ inches below, the knee 
lomt In view of section 32r, the court thinks the injury to 
such remaining portion should be considered as an injury to 
a leg Whether this could be true if all that remained was 
above the knee jomt was a question not involved in the 

present case 


COMING MEETINGS 

St S-sSS—' 

Amcnon Association for Thoracic Suruerv Vnri- ir * «t 

Dr Dtlian Flagg Butler, Robert Packer hospital, Sayre, Pa, SKretarr 
AmcricM Association of Gcnito-Unnary Surgeons, Absecon, n’J May 9. 

11 Dr W C Quinby, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Sky 
A nicriMn Bronchoscopic Society, Atlantic City, May 21 Dr H B Ortnn 
24 Commerce Street Newark, N J, Secretary nr u n Urton, 

American Child Health Association, Washington, D C, May 911 n, 
Philip Van Ingen, 125 East 71st Street, New York, ^ecreLre 
American Cl^matologiral and Clmi^ Association White Sulphur Spnagj, 

AmeriMn Gynecological SMiety Hot Spnngs Virginia May 23 25 Dr 
^ D Keene, Medical Arts Building, Philadelphia Secretary 
American He^t ^sociaUon, Washington D C, May 17 Dr Haycn 
Emerson, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, Secretary 
Amcn»n Laryngological Association, Atlantic City, May 23 25 Dr G 
M Coates, 1721 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Secretary 
American Laryngologii^, Mmological and Otological Society, AtlanUc 
City, May 26 28 Dr R. L Loughran, 33 East 63d Street, New 
York, Secretary 

Amencan Neurological Association, AtlanUc City, ilay 24 26 Dr H. A 
Riley, 870 Madison Avenue, New York, Secretary 
American Ophthalmological Society, Quebec, Canada, Tune 2 7 29 Dr 
Emory Hdl, Professional Buildiitg, Richmond, Va , Secretary 
American Proctologic Society, Philadelphia, May 12 14 Dr Louis A 
Buie, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn , Secretary 
American Psychiatnc Association, Cincinnati, May 31 Dr E D Bond, 
4401 Market Street, Philadelphia, Secretary 
American Psj chopathological Association, CmcmnaU, June 3 Dr M. W 
Peck, 520 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Secretary 
American Radium SocieW, Washington, D C, May 1617 Dr E C 
Ernst, 412 Humboldt Budding, St Louis, Secretary 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists, Washington, D C, May 13 16 
Dr Ward T Burdick, Chddren’s Hospital Denver, Secretary 
American Surgical Association, Richmond, Va , May 12 14 Dr R. B. 

Greenough, 8 Marlborough Street, Boston, Secretary 
American Therapeutic Society, Washington, D C May 14-1$ Dr W J 
Mallory, 1720 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, D C, Secretary 
American Urological Association, Baltimore, May 23 25 Dr H G Hamer, 
723 Hume Mansur Buddmg, Indianapolis Secretary 
Arkansas Medical Society Little Rock May 11 13 Dr Wdliam H. 

Bathurst, 810 Boyle Buddmg, Little Rock, Secretary 
Associated Anesthetists of the United States and Canada, Washington, 
D C , May 16 17 Dr F H McMechan, Avon Lake, Ohio, Secretary 
Connecticut State Medical Society, Hartford, May 25 26 Dr C W 
Comfort, Jr, 27 EIra Street, New Haven, Secretary 
Georgia Medical AssociaUon of Athens, May 11 13 Dr Allen H Bunco, 
139 Forrest Avenue, N E , Atlanta, Secretary 
Illinois State Medical Society, Moline, May 31 June 2 Dr H M Camp, 
Lahl Budding, Monmouth, Secretary 
Iowa State Medical Society, Council Bluffs, May 11 13 Dr T B 
Throckmorton, Bankers Trust Building, Des Momes, Secretary 
Maine Medical Association, Portland, June 13 15 Dr B L. Bryant, 
265 Hammond Street, Bangor, Secretary 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, June 6 8 Dr W L Burrage. 

182 Walnut Street, Brookline, Secretary 
Medical Library Association, Washington, D C May 16 17 Miss Sue 
Biethan, General Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, becy 
Medical Women’s National Association Washmgton, D C ifay 1517 
Dr Maud Parker, Medical Dental Budding, Seattle, Secretary 
Michigan State Medical Society, Mackinac Island, June 14 17 Dr F C 
Wanishuis, Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg, Grand Rapids, becy 
Minnesota State Medical Association, Duluth, June 30 July 2 Dr E A 
hleyerdmg 11 West Summit Avenue, St Paul, Secretary 
Mississippi State Medical Association, Vicksburg, Jfay 10 12 Dr 1 41. 

Die, McWdliams Budding, Clarksdalc, Secretary 
Nahonal Association for the Study of Epilepsy Cmcmnat. May OB 
Dr A L Shaw, 108B Olbiston Buddmg, ^dca, N Y, Secret 
National Tuberculosis AssociaUon Indianapolis May 23 26 Vr u 
Kober, 1819 Q Street, NW, Washington, D C. Secretary 
Nebraska State Medical Association Lincoln May 1012 Dr R. n 
Adams, McKiidey Building, Lincoln, Secretary 
New Hampshire Medical Society, Portsmouth, June 22 23 
Sullivan, 7 North State Street, Concord, Secretary 
New Jersey, Medical Society of, AUantic City June 9 11 

Mornson, 66 Milford Avenue, pr C M Yaler, 

^MO^N'^^ch^rd^^’A^nul’ Roswdl’S iliiy 9 

Dr 

°'lHar?i^,‘^ 3 r^^ liirS, Ex^ecutive^S^retary^^^ 

f^‘V^1afagt“"03‘Professional Budding. Charlo.n 

FxecuUve Secretary , Y,in,- ^>7 29 Dr hbrl 

WyoSug State Medical Society, Cheyenne, June 
{vK, Sheridan, Secretary 


Dr D E. 

Dr J B 
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tls Vi-i-c-tvon li'inry tn<l> icn»iKi!» !J FcM «’ of JV \i vnj> n 
izi W icJuiJujl wbscn'ctj So Tstt Ji'i.8 st in \t >ciuj for t (ci> tl . I 

threciii#. \o fircuu jouinol-i lie iviila'i c I'tu r so U-1 lorilmc iv 

rnCTla l9’l PcrioJuils ri ^'5' '*’= '•>''"‘'JS' Mciliv'1 \ >r,ioli,.t. 

lit CO! ivuLt’e sor Icniji;: l-u! nuy I"! .-lica i ii onicr Ki iucm, 
tte-’il U icvKU^irca l.> suri.i to cover i jvti.c to tciiU if one ml 
12 cccU 11 110 pcnoJiviij lie rtij c\ cill 

Title! Btirl-cl vtitli an i icri-'^ { ) arc a'lMriv c I Lc! v 

Amencan Heart Journal, St Loms 

3 -’:23 '50 (Tr’i ) 1 '2* 

‘Hccdemn lod HitKird Mclhcol for ^lclvI rii Cirvuliliuti. M Uio^cr 
\evr \orL—p 229 

Iclmcittcrt Inccciidctc Bunltc Uracch W xL. T \ W illniv or 1 N 'I 
Keitli, Kochc^tcr 'Iinic—p «55 

‘'inoTesirctiUr NoJil Khjtbni T D J j rv o 11’ D White Uo i i 

—p. -60. 

Heart Di'<i‘e from Point of Mew of I’tihh Ifcihb \ V— Cohn \e v 
Torlc—p 2/a fT'o t«c Conltl ) 

ElearocardiOaraihy of fcjH/crinieiilol Heart Divewc W G Hrc,. 

S. jednoaa aril U S Uarno. M. Uouiv —p j. 

Kelatioa of Ohc. ii> Ca Heart Di ci e WO Itc 1 llovUn —n 'll 
LcckDcjtoti! ot Progressive Myo^onhol Necro is Irltuvvina, Oinniaiv 
\ner} Thrucbosii. E, Lihitwii ami H ''le/.s Scu 1 ml. — 1 > 2 
’Reccrrect Ectesa Fllncous i’eneoniitis U Po 1 New \ crW.—p 2- 
tceal 'eie osis (Hcoleil Infarct) oi Hcort in It atil. V G Mitvbcll 
and SL \ SpeeVtaan Cinaanati—p JU 

MMianng Blood Flow—The dcsirah his ot a clinic.' 
method for the blood tlo\v dcts-rmination and I'lc Ks»sft' 
pnnciple on which such mslliods arc liastd arc outlined bs 
Ringer The Henderson and Haj,gard method based on tin 
tsse ot ethjl iodide, is described, and a cnticai aiii!>si> ot 
Its elements guen. Results with this uielhod in sixlv deter 
minationa on normal male and temale subjects, and tweni) 
determinations on a misccllaneoua group ot decoinpeiieati d 
cardiac patients, are tabulated. These arc in accord with 
the results of the authors oi the method and with the rteult 
obtained b> other workers with other reliable methods fiiev 
^ee in duplicate within a total percentage deeiaiion irom 
a'erage of ± 5 

Intermittent Incomplete Bundle Branch Block. — Three 
cases 01 mtermittent incomplete bundle-branch block are 
presented bj \\illius and Keith with chiucal notes and a 
discussion of the electrocardiOoram-. In all instances there 
eiidence ot mjocardial disease without endocardial 
'■a vular imoUement Cardiac enlargement was not marked 
m anv case, and slight dependent edema occurred in onK 
one instance Acme cardiac decompensation was present in 
^ cases as evidenced b) pulmonarv edema while in the 
sa decompensation did not occur These are 

' to demonstrate that apparent profound disturbances iii 
en ncular conduction ma> be evanescent with or without 
ctr/t'*'” It is eniphasued that the electro- 

ograph ma> be the first and onlj means of detecting 
s«>ous myocardial changes 

Nodal Rhythm.—^Two cases are reported 
Quite White which present unusual variations and 

cardiac pictures One case showed mcreh 

of clinically and was investigated because 

eoicutr!,- !i Ic’ when the patient was evaroined for 

csonbaceal which were presumably due to two 

recorded and to nervousness Bigeminj was 

second vv.b° u interval of 02 

TOanv of thr"! interval recorded on 

eoEstam 1 . '^’^*0'e''tr'icular rhythm was the most 

present when occasion normal rhythm was 

'vhile on the record was made in the recumbent position 
"as sittinir i.!f'”v records made when the patient 

Occasions tbe^’ ®^'^'°'ontricular rhythm returned On other 
R-S comnlex " u ^ upright P-wave lollowing the 

auricular node , evident that depression of the sino- 

second msp responsible for the variations found In 

*"er the onset patient was first seen six davs 

c'lilence of snr, ’',®‘®'^*rocardiogram did not show any clear 
‘ ='“ricmar activity , there was. however, arf occa- 


IL LllER'irURC 

sioinl hi},v,niiiu This bimniiny persisted over a period of 
mile (lays (filtecn days alter onset) Several days later 
there VVIS evitleiice at times ot atrioventricular rhythm the 
inverted I’-wavcs showing only in lead 11 \ record was 

not obtatiied tint showed the inverted auricular conipleic 
ludwiched helween two vtniriculir systoles 

Electrocardiography of Expcnmeatal Heart Disease—fins 
report hv Ikeki Joliusun ind H irris heirs on the niture 
ot the 1 w ive in the electrocirdioi ram Injection ot calTei le 
ind epuiepliriiK c itisi a inyoearditis m r dibits and the 
lutii'ir lienv that ihu invucarditis causes cliait^cs in the 
tin r*ii irdm, ram I he in uii ehitige consists in an altera- 
tiiiii oi the f-wavc Ihe lesion in the base of the kit ven¬ 
tricle Is ajipirtiitly the oiiU myocardial change iiec-ssary to 
produce I wave c!Mn.,is An mncnlar lesion produced 
t'penmelitall) siif.i,ests that amphfic ilion ot the negative 
cu-rmt p'odiiced in rabbits hearts may perhaps show a 
ilian.,t 111 the Pvvavis which was not observed in these 
ivpermunts Pericarditis dots not causc an alteration oi 
the eUrlreicardiograni It does not appear likely that endo- 
cirditis causes i ciuiue m the electrocardiogram nor does 
a small abscess m the mvocardtum influence the eketro- 
cardtiTgram 

Obesity and Heart Disease—Rcid ts of tlic opinion that in 
the iH hdinrid diet and nnh\-,iemc manner ot living found 
11 most persons affected hv olnstiv there is a partial expla¬ 
nation {ii the umavorahk influence of obesity on the heart 
'statisiieal evukiice is presented that patients who are obese 
arc preiiie to develop chronic arterial hypertension and dia¬ 
betes and either oi these diseases leads to arteriosclerotic 
changes in the organs oi tlie circulation It may well be 
that this arteriosclerosis is the cause ot the more serious 
impsiirmiiit o: (he lieart m some cases of obesitv 

Leukocytosis of Progressive Myocardial Necrosis,—Lihman 
and backs report the case ot a man a„ed 53 who suddenly 

veloped an attack ot severe precordial pain radiating to 
he leit shoulder and arm which was lollovvcd by dvspnca, 
cyanosis Head zones m iront and bad lever pericarditis 
and conspicuous polvniorphonuclcar leukocytosis He died 
alter an illness ot ei„hteen davs during which period the 
leukocytosis slight fevir and Uioracic hyperesthesia per¬ 
sisted and the phvsical signs led to the suspicion ot the 
devdopment oi an acute aneurysm oi the heart The chief 
interest centers about the white blood counts the first of 
which was made lorty-iour hours after the onset ot the 
attack It revealed a leukocvtosis whidi persisted in varying 
degree until the death of the patient Causes for leukocytosis 
outside the heart in particular pulmonarv inflammation or 
mtarction were searched for but were not found Infarction 
ot the mvocardtum consecutive to coronary tiirombosis, was 
proved by the postmortem examination to be the sole cause 
of the leukocytosis 

Recurrent Fibnnous Pancarditis—Pol! lias observed a 
patient for more than three years, during which time he has 
had seven attacks of undoubted pericarditis of short dura¬ 
tion afebrile in character and of unknown ettology He says 
that a search ot tlie literature has failed to reveal mention 
OI a similar case 

Local Scleroais of Heart m Infant—^The clinical diagnosis 
in the case reported by ilitchell and Speckman that of an 
infant aged 19 months was idiopathic cardiac hypertrophy 
with dilatation and myocarditis The chief complaint on 
admission was a dry paroxysmal cough Roentgen-ray and 
fluoroscopic e-xaminations of the chest disclosed a very large 
hean filling the entire lett lower chesL The examination 
was otherwise negative About a month after the child vva, 
admitted to the hospital, the temperature became elevated 
numerous moist rales developed throughout both lungs gallop 
rhythm returned and the heart action and sounds became 
gradually and increasingly teeble Death took place tour 
months later A large part of the lett ventricular wall was 
hypertrophied, but m the region of the apex there was a 
sharply circumscribed area about 3 cm m diameter, consist¬ 
ing ot firm, white scar tissue which extended through the 
entire myocardium and which was much thinner than the 
surrounding muscular wall Scattered throughout the myo- 
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cardiuni in the immediate region of this scar were irregular 
smaller scarred areas The anatomic diagnoses were, car¬ 
diac hypertrophy and dilatation, chronic fibrous myocarditis 
(healed infarct in the wall of the left ventricle) , multiple 
healed infarcts of the kidneys, and acute bronchitis 

American Journal of Diseases of Children, Chicago 

33 183 362 (Feb ) 1927 

Plastic Pleurisy in Infancy, Nine Cases M Acurla, A Casaubon and 
J M Macera, Buenos Aires—p 183 
•Scarlet Fever I Dick Test J A Toomey, S Braun and I Halperin, 
Cleveland —p 197 

•Respiratory Metabolism in Infancy and in Childhood IV Elimination 
of Water Through Skin and Respiratory Passages S Z Levine and 
J R Wilson, New York —p 204 
•Pentosuria D J Levj aud M Pierson, Detroit—p 213 
•Epilepsy Chemical Investigations of Treatment by Production of Ketosis 
F B Talbot, Boston, K M Metcalf, Los Angeles and M E Monarty, 
Boston —p 218 

•Anemia in New Born B E Bonar, Salt Lake City —p 226 
•E.\periniental Rickets WVIII Does Vitamin D Pass into Milk? 
E V McCollum, N Simmonds, J E Becker and P G Shipley, 
Baltimore —p 230 

•Purpura Fulminans Due to Meningococcus S Battlcj, Detroit—p 244 
Congenital L) mphangicctatic Edema II O Ruh and L H Dembo, 
Cleveland —p 249 

•Oils and Fats Entrance into and Fate in Lungs of Infants and Children 
H Pinkerton, Boston —p 259 

•Congenital Defect in Musculature of Abdominal Wall Case K Ikeda 
and A V Stocsscr, Minneapolis —p 286 
•Earliest Report of Congenital Pyloric Stenosis J A Foote, Washington, 
D C—p 294 

•Cerebral Birth Paraljsis, Factors Which Influence Prognosis and Treat 
ment T C Hcmpelniann, St Louis —p 296 

Dick Test in Scarlet Fever—Having applied the Dick test 
in 3,500 cases, Toomey et al regard it as being the best 
method of ascertaining individual immunity or susceptibility 
to scarlet fever Control pseudoreactions do not ordinarily 
occur if the control toxin is boiled for twenty minutes The 
reactions that occur about the control mixtures in a small 
number of cases disappear before twenty-four hours As a 
rule, persons with negative Dick tests have had negative 
reactions for as long as eighteen months 

Respiratory Metabolism in Infants—^The elimination of 
water through the skin and respiratory tract of ten children 
under resting conditions was measured by Levine and Wilson 
Ill sixty-one calorimeter observations of from two to four 
hours’ duration The results demonstrate that healthy chil¬ 
dren and most sick children (afebrile), as well as adults, 
eliminate approximately 25 per cent of the total heat produced 
in vaporization through skin and lungs, and the remaining 
75 per cent by way of radiation and conduction The close 
relation between insensible perspiration and metabolism pre¬ 
viously found to exist in adults may be extended to children 

Pentosuria, Familial Incidence—The case reported by 
Levy and Pierson tends to bear out certain of the major 
points emphasized by Garrod The patient was a Jewish boy, 
aged 14, and reducing substances were present in the urine 
of four generations of his family This is said to be the 
youngest case of pentosuria on record, and tends to support 
the supposition that the pentosuria is present from birth, 
although a single specimen examined some months before 
the pentosuria was recognized was negative The familial 
character of the disturbance accords with other recorded 
instances The child improved on a diabetic diet, together 
with the administration of insulin 

Ketogenic Diet in Epilepsy—Chemical studies of the blood 
made by Talbot et al of epileptic children treated by fasting 
and by ketogenic diet show similar chemical changes In 
patients treated by both methods, there is a marked produc¬ 
tion of ketones as evidenced (a) by an increased blood ace¬ 
tone concentration, (b) by a marked excretion of acetone 
bodies in the breath and in the urine The alkaline reserve, 
as measured by the carbon dioxide combining power, is 
definitely lowered There is a decrease in the blood sugar 
concentration On a ketogenic diet, if an excess of carbo¬ 
hydrates is taken by the epileptic patient, the ketosis dis¬ 
appears and attacks recur The ketosis caused by fasting 
and by ketogenic diet is associated with a diminution or 
cessation of attacks 


Anemia in New-Born —A case of severe anemia in a new- 
born infant is described by Bonar, this being the fifth case 
so far reported No definite cause could be found The third 
day after birth the infant became somewhat pale, and in the 
second week she became definitely anemic An examination 
of the blood made on the thirteenth day revealed Hemo 
globin content, 31 per cent (Dare), erythrocytes, 1,200000 
leukocytes, 18,000, and a color index of 13- Blood smears 
stained with Wright’s stain showed 54 per cent polymorpho¬ 
nuclear neutrophils, 43 per cent small lymphocytes and 
3 per cent large lymphocytes Occasional normoblasts’were 
seen, and there was a moderate poikilocytosis and anisocyto 
sis The bleeding time was four and one-half minutes and 
the coagulation time four minutes The blood count of the 
mother showed Hemoglobin, 80 per cent, erythrocytes, 
4,200,000, and leukocytes, 10,200 After three or four months 
the baby gradually lost her pallor, and at the age of 1 year 
the blood picture was normal 

Experimental Rickets—It is clear from the experiments ^ 
made by McCollum et al that when female rats are fed cod 
liver oil before mating, during pregnancy and during tlie 
first two weeks of nursing, their young are protected to a 
certain degree against rickets when they are later subjected 
to a rickets producing diet The experiments demonstrate 
that the vitamin D of cod liver oil does pass into the mother’s 
milk Animal experiments make it clear that faulty nutrition 
during prenatal life and the early part of the nursing period 
may so debilitate the young that later a dietary regimen 
which one would expect to protect against rickets may fail 
to do so It IS strongly emphasized that a highly satisfactory 
diet, that is, one containing milk, fresh fruits, leafy vege¬ 
tables, moderate amounts of meat and eggs, and less of the 
highly refined foods such as flour, cornmeal, polished rice, 
sugar and foods made from these, is of paramount importance 
for promoting the welfare of both mother and young 

Purpura Fuhmnana Due to Meningococcus—In Battley’s 
case, the patient, aged 10 months, was brought to the clinic 
^n the morning of the day before death, at which time he 
appeared to be well He was vaccinated for smallpox The 
same afternoon, at about 5, it was noticed that he was not 
well, he had fever and chills and was restless The mani¬ 
festations of illness increased during the evening By 10 p ni. 
he was acutely ill, pale and slightly cyanosed, with a tem¬ 
perature of 104 F and a respiratory rate of 52 Physical 
examination gave negative results, except for a general 
hyperesthesia and distress elicited on moving the joints The 
impression at the time was that of a child in an early stage 
of pneumonia Early the following morning, bluish red 
blotches appeared in the skin at various points, particularly 
on the face and buttocks These markings, obviously hemor¬ 
rhages, were also present m the palpebral conjunctivas and 
in the mucous membranes of the mouth On puncturing the 
finger to determine the bleeding time, it was found that the 
blood did not flow Nystagmus appeared shortly after this, 
convulsions occurred and death ensued almost immediately 
The total duration of the illness was twenty hours A 
necropsy was made Several small hemorrhages were 
present m the pleura and on the epicardium around the dis 
tnbution of the coronary artery Numerous tiny hemorrhages 
were present m the capsule of the thymus gland The supra- 
renals were bluish with mottlings of darker purple On 
section, the cortex and medulla were both a reddish purple, 
and the normal structure could not be identified because of 
the presence of much blood Sections of the skin taken 
through a purpuric area showed great dilatation of the blood 
vessels of the conum There was surrounding hemorrhage 
into the fibrous tissue and about the blood vessels m t le 
adipose tissue Bacterial stains, according to MacCaJlum 
method, were made of the sections of various tissues, and i 
the skin and uvula gram-negative organisms having me 
morphology of the meningococcus were found In 11 
and m blood vessel lumma these were intracellular, 
uvL, they were both intracellular and extracellular luthm 
a moderate sized blood vessel 

Oils and Fats in Lungs -The six cases reported by P>nU 
ton have in common the occurrence in ^ ositne 
amount of material of a fatty or oily nature P 
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b ton 01 the i.o ot tnrb large q-a tit.o oi some ' t”' 

uli-aacc \-a> oi aiiuti in all t'o one. n.i>ortcd lU 
mtoral robahh nn oral oil al. t c m U%o. cist, t iK 
ill m 0 -^ cx,(. innciailh m oau mii t.ril on 

arJ cid liter oil in i t tnst ami tod liter oil alone in one 
ca e. la mo t ot lU ca^e. tie oil ttvs plated m the lurts 
in tie .orn ot ruse drops or tvas depo ited there b> elTons at 
gitage itedms 


Congenital Defect of Abdominal Muscles — \ case ot con 
genital detect m the anterior alK’nmui il nuiscuhiure \tit! 
aacaiahe. ot the geiiito-urinart assteni is prt eiited ht Ike !i 
ard Sioes.er It is the siMtenth ease o i record The con 
dmon ttais characterized grossU b\ a protruding stenuiin a 
large tiabbt, soit abdomen, a slithke umbil eus and the 
taidccended testes Vt iiecrops), the anterior abdominal 
trail showed a thick lajer ot adipose tissue but niuscles were 
cot srossl> demon trablc The Madder was liepertroph ed 
and the diapliragm was thickened. The kidne>s were une<iual 
in size. Micro.coptcalli, no musculature was tound m the 
lateral aspects, and only a tew iraoirciits ot rudinieiitarj 
muscle nber. were seen in the anterio" portion ot U c abdom¬ 
inal wall The small kidnev showed iibrosis about tlie pels is 
The bladder showed a marked increase m fibrous tissue The 
■ ladder and the diaphragm showed hypertroph> ot the muscle 


th.ue. 


Earliest Report of Congenital Pylonc Stenosis,—Foote 
»sscrts that George Armstrong a London phjsiciaii who lited 
m the latter part ot the eighteenth century, in 1771 reported 
I’e tir.t case ot congenital pylonc stenosis 

Cerebral Birth Palsies—^Two hundred and thirty eight 
children with spastic paraKsts were examined by Hempcl 
mann m consultation wuh a neurologist and orthopedist and 
the soilo'wmg srmptoms, m the order ot their importance 
were round to rndreate a relatndy bad prognosis (a) mental 
deficiency (b) progression of the disease, (c) athetosis and 
Id) atacia. The most successtui treatment was lound to be 
penpheral neurectomy of the nerwes or supply to the spastic 
muscles tollowed by carefully superwiscd training which aims 
at restoring the proper balance between the opposed muscle 
groups 
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Problem, D 21 Gruwald, Iowa City — 

Poesomng m InJustrr 21 R. 2raiers Kew 2orb.— 

P* 1Q3 

Diseases of Ajmmlj CoinmunicaUe to 2Ian. V \ 2Ioore Ithaca, N V 
~P 113 

Cbragos Presram for Correetjon of Pasteuniation Defects. G \\ 
rntteun Cbicago.—p 121 

«stewctat«m EnforccBacnt, L C Frant F J Moss and P E 
a llontsomerr Ala.—p IJl 

■Fj , Streptococcus Epidcmicus Davis. \V D pros 

^ tbirr hladtson Wfs—p 139 

Infant Welfare Wotb Operate to Preserve Unfit’ I S Fate 
VQurago.—p 142 

Ctm Hygiene be 2Iade Effective m Ijfe of College Students? 

I A Storey Stanford Cain —p US 
^rnution Flash G E Thomas Phdadelphix-p. 174 

Cultures Using Keide 

tutics E K \entrc New Orleans _p 174 

Afuencan Review of Tuberculosis, Baltimore 

15 137 277 (Feb ) 1927 

tSS.re-p^Ur"''' *“ Ca«^ A E 

^ Bernard Pans.—p 169 

DaroU of ^ Tuberciilosuu F von 2tul!er Mnn.cb.-p US 

2ngdef!Ip ^ 4 '''^ P's’snonary Tubercnlos.s F 2L Pottenger 

202 ^“' Tuberculosis W H Parle. Xew \orl. 

Tym'^('''Tubercl^'w“ni Cepulic Zagreh JugosUna.—p 221 
KSipnJt:r,t-p“aV 5 “ Tuberculosis I. Eab.nou.tsci 

Chicago-p 233 

nulV I\ Ti^culos.s ra Organs of Different .An; 

Corperand^ETturyenferT’t^^^ of Various Organs. H ] 


Onset of Tuberculosis in Mart.—L.rrard la ot tl t opinion 
ti It I ntil turti i.r c\uVuLb. to tl s. co Intii brought 

loruini an \wVi.nn\ oi micLUon mA:^l ^tiU bv ri.i,arccd 
rhMii.. (,ui.v a rig! gibk part tn the c lologs oi tuKrcUoaV 
ard titat contagion i. re ponsihk lor tnlmrculo' . in thu 
intaiu—inatonnl ca itv ion in the majcints ot cist-a col¬ 
lation tliroUv,li oilier pn'plt. wun wlu 11 i't n lant comts in 
CO i let in cACiptioial iiista icc In i <.r\ casn in wnich an 

mlait b.i-n ot a htahlu u ul or Ima bcuorw. ti.b<.rvUlo„s, a 
caret. 1 i 1 (a r\ rttcals a ttibctct loa. coi tact 

Diagnosis of Pulmonarv Tuberculosis—Mulli.r di ciia t. 
son. lalluK-s oi tin. vhiiica! d auno is ot tal rculo i- and 
Stresses the dm nostic salue or the rocnt^t-nognim He sass 
tl at dm nosis ot a pnirarv uscu. is never possible bv petci s- 
sion and an culiation But as every inberculon. di.easc 
P'odices an iniiltraiion and a swelling 01 the loeal Ivmp'i 
node a tuberculous locus should not escape deiection in a 
roent.,euo.,ram (hi t’e ot! er band [lercussion and auscul¬ 
tation are indispen-able in evplainine, the roentgenogram 
Early Diagnosis ot Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—In suspected 
tu! erculosis Pottc iger cousulers (he aualvsis ot the s\mp- 
lonis irom the standpoint 01 tl cir etiologv as tarnishing the 
most hclpnil data on whieh to base an opinion diagnosis 
ot a probable active tnUrculosis could be based on the 
presence ot a hemorrhage in wliieh other common causes or 
the hemorrhage are ruled out on pleurisy in which other 
common causes arc tairlv debnitelv ruled out and on a 
parenchymatous roentgen-rav lesion at the same time Itc 
would icel surer 01 the diagi osis it some ot the svniptoms 01 
tie reflex or toMe groups Were present 

Tuberculosis and Housing—Cepuhe summarizes his bret 
review witli this siaienieni Tuberculosis Is not linked up 
with houses or flats U is linked up with toci ot disea.e 

Plasma-Calcium ot Tuberculous Adults.—The results 
obtained by Grcisheimer and \ an \\ inkle indicate that tub.r- 
cutosis in not characterized by a demineralization Patients 
who regularly drink a liberal amount ot milk tend to sho\ 
higher calcium values titan those who refuse it The taking 
of cod luer oil does not markedly increase the plasma calcium 
of tuberculous adults Exposure to Vlpine lamp or sun does 
not increase tlie plasma caleium ot tubcrcidous adults even 
when there is cimical impro\emcnt. There is no constant 
difTcrencc in calcium content as between the sexes nor iv 
there a constant age ditTefence although the tendenev is 
toward lower calcium values with increasing age 

Annals of Surgery, PMadelphia 
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Ga5 GjAigrcnc m Ci\il Surger> Six Coses J H* HaJdvrm and W R. 
Giimour Philadelphia—p 161 

•Surser) of Large \nenC5 E. Holman San Francisco—p. 17 j 
•P lastic Surgerj E Sistrunk Rochester Minn—p 1S5 

C'c ot Liptodol tn Rdatton to Thoracic Surgerj C \ Hedblom and 
j R Head Chicago—-p 19-4 

Expenmentai Chrome Gastric Ulcer C B Morton Rochester Mtan 
—n -07 

•Sttrgicai Patholog) of Gallbladder \ G Burden Philadelphix—p 2^9 
raBhIadder Technic J L DeCourej Cinctnnatt —p 247 
1. leer rt MeckcJ s Diverticulum as Cause ot Intesbnal Hemorrhage, 
A. 5 Jav^kson Madison Wts—p 2''2, 

•Chiila in Acute \ppcndicius Analj-sis of 2S41 Cases R. Colp 2 vctv 
A o^k,—p 3a7 

Trauniatic Appendicitis Case K J Behan, Pittsburgh.—p 262 
•Gangrene of Bladder W J Carson Milwankee Wls—p 2o9 
1 ipoma ot Testicle Ua&c C A Reeder Omaha —p 275 
i^orsion ot Intra Abdominal Tciti*. J K Ormond Detroit—p 2S0 
Lateral \cntrai llcnua. A McGbiinan Baltimore._p 2S4 

Surgery of Lurge Arteries tiolman reports a, case of Iig^- 
tion o. the innominate artery tor varicose aneurysm of the 
subclavian vessels One year after operation the patient 
again appeared for examination His right arm still seemed 
weaker than the lett but gradual improvement was taking 
place Some interesting observations had been made by the 
pauent He pe-spired only on the leit side of his tace the 
-ight tace and right arm felt colder in cold weather than did 
the left when hot or excited he felt a throbbing on ' ' 

side OI his head and not on the ng u On exam, 
slight enophtha’mos was st 11 preavut hut the r 
equal The n^ek did not show any swelling 
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masses The pulsation in the right carotid and right radial 
arteries was weak, and followed the pulsation in the left 
carotid and radial vessels by a definite interval Neither 
atrophy nor objective weakness of the arm muscles were 
present The heart was normal 


Joui A. M A 
ilAY 7, 1927 


third day or later seems associated with abscess 

or the onset of a general peritonitis When a chill ,s pr^ 

nvl’f. f ^ i!" ^^"Srenous appendicitis, the possibilih 
pylephlebitis should constantly be borne in mind. 


The blood pressure in the appendicular mesenterv should r. 
left arm was 118 systolic and 92 diastolic, and m the right evidence of suoourativp nhiphit ^ investigated for 

arm 90 syseolic and 70 diastolic It seemed probable that a a routine ligation or resection of the ilcor'f"' “"■“I'’' 
oermanen, ere of ,h. l.,a a.... p„Ierably before the actull .ppeSom77„s™“ ^ 

tive chills are invariably due to suppurative pylephlebitis 
Gangrene of Bladder—Accounts of one hundred and sixh- 
seven cases of necrosis and gangrene of the urinary bladder 
are collected from the literature by Carson Six new casL 
of gangrene of the bladder are reported 

Torsion of Intra-Abdominal Testis—Sis cases of torsion of 
an intra-abdommal testis are now on record In three, the 
testis was the seat of a malignant tumor, and in one of the 
others it had previously been replaced in the abdomen by 
operation In two, including the case reported by Ormond 
complicating circumstances were absent, except the failure to 
descend In only one case was a definite diagnosis made 
before operation 


permanent cure of the aneurysm had been effected From 
experimental evidence, a new principle in the simultaneous 
ligation of artery and vein seems admissible Under certain 
circumstances it is preferable to ligate the vein proximal to 
the site of the arterial ligation A coarse ligature such as 
a broad tape should be applied to the large arterial trunk 
rather than fine ligatures The ligature should be tied so as 
to occlude the artery, but not to crush it 
Plastic Surgery—Sistrunk recommends removal of scars 
by two or three stages, he describes an open operation for 
extensive laceration of the anal sphincter and a radical oper¬ 
ation, based on the Kondoleon operation, for elephantiasis 
Experimental Chronic Gastric TJlcer—A. senes of experi¬ 
ments performed by Morton are described m four groups 
In the first, the inherent power of the normal stomach to 
heal was verified In the second, out of a series of twenty 
experiments in which the operation for surgical duodenal 
drainage was performed after the method of Mann and Wil¬ 
liamson, jejunal ulcers of subacute and chrome types were 
produced in 100 per cent of the experiments In the third 
group, out of a series of twenty experiments in which small 
areas of gastric mucosa were excised and surgical duodenal 
drainage instituted at the same time, all areas showed delay 
in healing m 100 per cent of the experiments In 50 per cent 
of all except the brief experiments, gastric ulcers of subacute 
and chronic type were produced on the lesser curvature while 
similar areas on the greater curvature healed In the fourth 
group, out of a senes of twenty experiments in which sur¬ 
gical duodenal drainage was instituted and followed two 
weeks later by the excision of small areas of gastric mucosa, 
all areas showed delay in healing in 100 per cent of the 
experiments In 62 5 per cent of the more prolonged experi¬ 
ments, gastric ulcers of subacute and chronic type were pro¬ 
duced on the lesser curvature, while similar areas on the 
greater curvature healed An analysis of the conditions 
present and the factors operating emphasized the importance 
ot the chemical and mechanical factors in the etiology of 
chronic peptic ulcer 

Surgical Pathologic Changes of Gallbladder—The patho¬ 
logic conditions of chronic cholecystitis have been studied by 
Burden m 112 surgical specimens, by immediate examination 
in the gross and in frozen sections Chronic cholecystitis is 
usually not the result of an acute process, but it begins as a 
mild infection and inflammation of the mucosa and submu¬ 
cosa, and progresses deeper into the wall of the viscus where 
it becomes established around glands, crypts and diverticula, 
and between the muscle bundles Its chromcity is fostered 
by the anatomic and histologic structure of the organ, which 
favor stasis and obstruction Attention is directed to the 
frequent presence of intramural diverticula and their relation 
to infection, stone formation, perforation and pericholecys¬ 
titis The muscle of the gallbladder plays an active part in 
its normal function, and undergoes characteristic changes 
when the outlet of the viscus is intermittently or partially 
obstructed Stones are often a complication of cholecystitis 
and usually an inevitable result of long continued infection, 
but they may also form in the early stages of inflammation 
Cholecystitis is usually a primary infection, and cholcystec- 
tomy IS a logical procedure because it removes the focus 
from which the attending and complicating lesions of chole¬ 
cystitis derive their origin Cases in which relief is not 
obtained by cholecystectomy are probably instances of pri¬ 
mary hepatic or pancreatic infection in which the gallbladder 
has become secondarily involved, or the infection has so 
established itself that removal of the focus is without effect 

Chills in Acute Appendicitis—All patients suffering from 
acute appendicitis should be asked whether they have had 
chills The presence of a chill m the first forty-eight hours, 
Colp says, is not an index of the seventy of the disease or 
the extent of the pathologic changes A primary c i on e 
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Dclerminalion of Bronchospasm uj Guinea Pig K K Koessler and 
J H Lewis, Chicago—p 163 

^Demonstration of ■Arterial (Constriction in Vitro J H Lems and K. K. 
Koessler, Chicago—p 182 

'Pharmacodynamic Actions of Bacterial Poisons. K K Koessler, J H 
Lewis and J A WaJlver, Chicago —p 188 
'Spectrophotometric .Analysis of Blood Serum I T B Magath and 
C Sheard, Rochester, Minn—p 214 
'FuncUonal Diastolic Murmurs and Caroiac EnJargement in Severe 
Anemias B Goldstein and E, P Boas, New York—p 226 
'Sickle Cell Anemia Splenectomy E V Hahn and E B Gillespie, 
Indianapolis —p 235 

'Basal Metabolism in Chronic Myelogenous Leukemia M C Riddle 
and C C Sturgis, Boston —p 25S 

'Biliary, Pancreatic and Duodenal Studies L Martin, BalUmore.—p 27a 
'Physiologic Effect of Massage F A Cajon, C V Crouter and B 
Pemberton, Philadelphia —p 281 

Acoustics of Bronchial Breath Sounds Application to Phenomena of 
Auscultation as Heard in Lobar Pneumoma G Fahr, Minneapolis. 

—p 286 

•Relation of Hemoglobin, Cell Count and Cell Volume to Erythrocyte 
Sedimentation Reaction. E H Rubin and N N Smith, New York. 
—p 303 

Demonstration of Arterial Constriction in Vitro—Lewis 
and Koessler devised a method of studying the reaction of 
isolated blood vessels in which the arterial preparation is a 
continuous band of tissue representing a considerable length 
of artery, so prepared that the circular musculature is made 
to he perpendicularly, when it contracts, a shortening of the 
preparation occurs This method is sensitive to vasocon¬ 
strictors The authors have used the method extensively to 
study the vasoconstrictor action of bacterial poisons 

Pharmacodynamic Actions of Bacterial Poisons—Filtrates 
from bacterial growth were studied by Koessler et al for 
their pharmacologic action on arteries and bronchi It b 
suggested that the bacterial poisons studied may be invoUed 
in the production of certain forms of bronchiolar spasm m 
man (bacterial asthma), and others in the production of 
certain forms of arterial hypertension 

Spectrophotometric Analysis of Blood Serum —Magath and 
Sheard show by spectrophotometric examinations that yellow 
pigment in the blood serum is bihrubm m normal persons, 
and m those suffering from malaria, pernicious anemia, hemo¬ 
lytic icterus and jaundice due to obstruction of bile The 
degree of bilirubin varies, so that the order named indicates 
the relative amounts If the bilirubins are different, it is no 
shown in the type of spectrophotometric curve Usually one 
hour after transfusion in cases of pernicious anemia, 
serum shows an increase m bihrubm Any process res o 
in too rapid destruction of blood or too slow excretion of ^ 
results in retention of bihrubm. Combinations of 
probably play a part m the clinical picture and the sp 
analysis Fundamentally, all jaundice is ^iemolytic 

Cardiac Symptoms in Severe Anemias -Goldstein a 

Boas assert that cardiac ^^fifn^^^patients 

cardiac hypertrophy, is a common observation P 
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Sjlenectcmy m SicUc Cell ici-orud 

Hahn and Gilksptc lb'aid to ’i- 1, di iin and the tif't 

a detail, l! c nibt to he rciio'tcd Uom I. di on ^a 

W le reported m whldl tie I'a e j.jtaiil 

tectonv The ralieut r aj, . V, r > d ot ere'e o nm • 
sTEiptcTib were all cxphcalde on the ,,ro,.i d miihuied 

tor aitackb or epi.a'tr.c vain eelue . ' e Otnh _ 

lopaholo^ic danse tn the 'plee l The H / ,, 

coainned the clmical diae^n- Mb ot 'evere ‘ 

liskd the preberce ot acholuric 1 mud ce o e j^,,j j, 

'n-,e tremendous rale of hUwd ceMrictuoi 
the erormous output of uruLtlino^eti and tiro, l,l,i ,d 

tegether) In a wet Mnear culture ot the Ptt.e t do..) 
lem-e ght hours alter preparation practice > 
ccipiLclcb were McUe <1 aped There was ippareut coh n * 
lion 01 the corpUbdes around gram Hr ircT' e c i 
been reported preetoublj reilUiwin,; rcmot.al ot >e 
xuuediate coneale cenco was uiieeetitti.1 Clinica imp o 
Dent later was rapid The patients mother and two o 
' 5 *era Were sfcowu to have latent stcl le Cell antmt i 
Ltoratory test tor tie stckk cell trait is dcscri led 
krnis •‘drepanoceie" drcpanocetcmta and drejaioc) i 
anemia are proposed to replace rtspccinelj the k'"'”’ 

‘■'idle cell" "latent std k cell anemn and aelise mcku 
" ill aatraia." 

Basal UeUbolista m Chrome Myelogenous Leukemia — 

Some ot the points made bj Riddk and Sturgis are , 
appears not to be any fi\ed relationship between the basa 
metabolic rate and the degree of anemia^ The basal metabo 
Inm IS usually high when the perceiitige ot the young 
nweloid cells is great, and especially when llieir degree oi 
immaturity is marked. Intetisiee daily studies showed that 
there appeared to be an ineerse relationship between the 
minor Wtuations of the basal metabolic rate trom day to 
day on the one hand, and fluctuations of the number of white 
hlood cells and the percentage ot immature forms on the 
other hand. The general level of the basal metabolic rale 
hoirever depended on the degree ot elevation ot the total 
white blood cell count and ot the percentage of immature 
myeloid cells In addition to the commonly assumed causes 
ot the elevation of the metabolism m myelogenous leukemia 
It lb suggested that the increased rate of destruction ot the 
bite blood celk may be a tactor of importance 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration of Duodenal Contents.—The 
ydrogen ion concentration of successive portions of duodenal 
rontents, following stimulations with magnesium sulphate 
studied by Martin He says that after an instillation 
^Saesium sulphate through a tube directly into the 
odMum, the resultant secretion is usually slightly acid 
1 duodenal contents tend to become more acid tne 

reiii^\ there There may be periods oi 

are alkalinity The normal duodenal contents 

are K*! hut under any digestive procedure they 

jy ’ ' to become acid, and the lowness of the pa is prob- 

u ^he pyloric sphincter whether it 

n4trsi ‘^^''^bantly acid or whether periods of acidity and 
dcrial alternate Even m gastric achylia the duo- 

art fm times acid. Active pancreatic enzymes 

about. Tt before this chemical change is brought 

j ^ found in the alkaline fraction 
it ESect of Massage —It is concluded by Cajon 

STiat that massage lias no immediate or 

Uuve metabolism per se- The cumu- 

^^tabohe massage nevertheless exercises on \anou3 

processes probably hes in its mechanical loRuence 
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Pnrfcuval Ureter—Jacobson records two cwamplcs ot a 
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'*" 0111003 ,! Tolerance m Vagoloma.—Tncnti-Uiree oases ot 
.,t.,„o,a ,.e,t V’''!“L“?o7™oo. 

dcnmi°"ia'Icmem’ made concerning the "J; f “'“j 

ance curve m persons with vagotonia is that a low Vomtjs 
reached somewhere The average m this 
per hundred cubic centimeters with a range trom 41 to bo mg 
Ter hundred cubic centimeters The ‘‘kPogb comic reaction 
IS not necessarily coincident with hypoglycemia The degree 
01 reaction bears no direct relation to the depth 01 the glucose 
tolerance curve 

Alcohol Content of Brain.—More than 6000 human brains 
have been analyzed by Gettler and Tiber lor alcohol during 
the last five years The brains ot persons who have had 
no alcoholic beverages lor at ^^ast ^ys pnor to death 
showed an alcohol content of from OOCOa to 0 002a per cent 
The alcohol content of the brains of persons who have con¬ 
sumed alcoholic beverages ranges from 0005 to 06 per cent 
In all those cases in which there was an alcoholic content 
ot the brain below 01 per cent, the patients had been normal 
m all their actions, as determined by a history in each case 
before deatk In all cases m which there was an alcoholic 
content of from 01 to 025 per cent, the patients had shown 
some physiologic disturbance, such as increased aggressive¬ 
ness or more or less loss of a sense of responsibility When 
the alcohol content of the brain reaches more than 0 25 per 
cent, running as high as 06 per cent, the persons equilibrium 
becomes unbalanced. The degree to which a person is 
influenced depends not on the Quantit> of alcohol consumed 
but on the quantity of alcohol in the brain at the time 
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Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 

1061341 380 (March 3) 1927 

‘Successful Operation in Eight Cases of Pulsion Diverticula of Esoph 
agus F H Lahey, Boston—p 341 
Compulsory Vaccination of School Children S B Woodward 
Worcester, Mass—p 351 ’ 

Profession of Nursing G H Bigelow, Boston —p 355 
Case of Gumma of Breast W P Coues, Boston —p 357 

Pulsion Diverticula of Esophagus—Lahey says that the 
two-stage procedure and local anesthesia render removal of 
esophageal pulsion diverticula so safe that they should not 
be permitted either to attain large size or to produce obstruc¬ 
tive symptoms before operation is sought In the eight cases 
reported, there was no mortalitj 


Journal of Infectious Diseases, Chicago 

10 389 468 (March) 1927 

•Bicteriologic Study of Pulmonary Embolism E C Roscnow, Rochester. 
Minn —p 389 

Resistance of DilTcrcnt Concentrations of Bactcricphage to Ultraviolet 
Ra>3 R Fisher and E. B McKinlcj, New York —p 399 
Bactcriologic Studies on Bioluminescencc I \ \asaki, Tokyo, Japan 
—p 404 

•Etiolog> of Measles P H Long and \ if Cornwell, Boston—p 408 
“Intracellular Proteins of Bacteria II Globulins as Indicators of Inter 
species Relationships C I Nelson, Chicago—p 412 
'Effect of Gentian Violet and 'Mercnrochrome on Endomyces Albicans 
E B Clark, San Francisco—p 423 
'Food Vccessory Substances (Vitamins) and Tubercle Bacilli I N 
Ujci, Denver—p 425 
'Id II N Ujei, Denver—p 433 

'Necessity of Carbon Dio-eide for Growth of Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds 
G E Rockwell and J H Highbcrgcr, Cincinnati —p 438 
'Metaphen (4 Nitro 3, 5 Bisacetoxymercuri 2 Cresol), Bactericidal Proper 
ties G W Raiziss and M Severac, Philadelphia —p 447 
Purification of Ahortin P Schoenholz and K F Mejer, San Francisco 
—p 453 


Bactcriologic Study of Pulmonary Embolism—By means 
of special methods, a diplostreptococcus identical with the one 
previously obtained in similar cases has been isolated by 
Rosenow in each of five recent cases of postoperative pul¬ 
monary embolism, and in one case of portal thrombosis, and 
has been demonstrated microscopically within the thrombus 
or embolus or infarcted areas in all but two of twenty-five 
additional cases Rosenow feels that the conclusion seems 
warranted that this diplostreptococcus is the common cause 
of postoperative and nonoperative massive thrombosis, lead- 
I ing to fatal pulmonary embolism, and perhaps of closely allied 
conditions, such as infarction of the heart or brain The 
immunity found to exist in animals from ten to fourteen days 
after a senes of injections suggests the possibility of a means 
of prevention through specific inoculation with a vaccine 
prepared from this organism 


Etiology of Measles—In a carefully selected group of 
measles patients, an attempt has been made by Long and 
Cornwell to isolate a micrococcus from the blood stream 
Forty-seven blood cultures were taken from twenty-six 
patients with measles In twelve of these patients the blood 
cultures were taken during the preemptive stage and later, 
after the rash had appeared In all of the patients blood 
cultures were obtained during the early period of the rash 
Bacterial growth was found in four flasks at the end of 
seventy-two hours These growths were considered to be 
the result of contamination No toxin-producing green 
streptococci were isolated 

Intracellular Proteins of Bacteria—Globulins obtained by 
Nelson from seven species of the colon-typhoid group of 
bacteria were effective antigens for the production of precipi- 
tins in rabbits These globulins are highly specific for their 
homologous antiserums They also possess a specificity for 
heterologous serums which is quantitatively proportional to 
the genetic relationship which the heterologous derivative 
bears to the homologous one The data of complete direct 
and cross precipitin titrations of the bacterial globulins and 
their antiserums, when analyzed objectively and statistically, 
yield a sequence of interspecies relationship 

Effect of GenUan Violet and Mercnrochrome on Endomyces 
—Clark asserts that gentian violet completely inhibits the 
growth of the mycelial and yeast forms of Endomyces albicans 


dilutions to K400,000 a’ dilution of 1 To,OCO of 

Vitamins and Tubercle Bacilh-The results obtained by 
Uyei seem to indicate that the “bios” theory of Wildiers for 
yeast IS not applicable for tubercle bacilli as an explajmon 


Vitamins and Tubercle Bacilli-Uyei states that cod liver 
0,1 concentrate (“Oscodal” of Funk and Dubin) known L 
be rich in fat soluble A vitamin and the antirachitic vitamin 
exerts an indifferent action on the growth of tubercle baalli 
Conforming with the results of other investigators with other 
bacteria, substances rich in vitamin B, namely. Hams’ jeast 
vitamin, orange juice, tomato juice and cabbage juice exert 
a pronounced stimulating effect on the growth of tubercle 
bacilli With the technic used m these studies, the accelera¬ 
tion of growth is easily discernible in concentration of 1 1,000 
for Harris' yeast vitamin, 1 100 for tomato juice and orange 
juice, and 1 20 for the cabbage juice 


Bacterial Need for Carbon Dioxide—The opinion is 
expressed by Rockwell and Highberger that all bacteria, 
yeasts and molds require carbon dioxide for their growth, 
and that the gas is used as a source of carbon 


Bactericidal Properties of Metaphen—Raiziss and Severac 
assert that metaphen possesses unusually high bactericidal 
properties, especially when left in contact with the micro 
organisms for more than one hour, in which respect it is 
more effective than any of the other germicides they have 
employed It is almost four times less toxic when injected 
intramuscularly The toxicity when given by mouth is also 
comparatively low It is nonirntating in therapeutic dilu¬ 
tions Experimental work on animals, as well as clinical 
observations, confirm its high efficiency when employed as a 
bactericide 


Philippine Islands Medical Association Journal, 
Manila 

r 1 26 (Jan.) 1927 
Urethrolithiasis C D Franco, Manila —p 1 

Cholera Cases Admitted to San Lazaro Hospital from September 1 to 
November 30 1925 C Gavino, Manila —p 3 
'Relation of Agglutinins Produced in Blood of Vaccinated Fihpuio 
Mothers and in Blood of Their Unvaccinated Nursing Infants. 
L Lopez Rizal, M V Arguelles and H Lara, Manila —^ 7 

Agglutinins in Blood of Vacemated Mothers and Unvac- 
cinated Nurslings—The results of typhoid vaccination tests 
made by Lopez-Rizal et al in Filipmo mothers show that, 
when there is absence of typhoid agglutinins at a certain 
dilution in the mother’s serum, there is also in the great 
majority of cases a corresponding absence, at the same dilu¬ 
tion, in the unvacemated nursing infant’s serum Wlien 
agglutinins are present in the vaccinated mother’s serum, 
almost invariably they are also found in the unvaccinated 
nursing infant’s serum It is believed, therefore, that active 
immunization of the mother after the birth of her infant will 
cause the appearance of immune bodies m the nursing infant 


Philippine Journal of Science, Manila 

32 1 101 (Jan ) 1927 

Free Toxin in Blood During Course of Tetanus Toxemia K Yasuyama 
and O Schobl, Manila —p 29 , 

Anilides and Toluides of Chaulmoognc Acid P Herrera Batte.e, 

Manila —p 35 „ j i. Cur 

tmperfect Hermaphroditism in Flowers of Hibiscus, Removed y 
gical Operation N B Mendiola, Los Banos, Laguna —p 65 

Free Tetanus Toxm in Blood—In one case of 
Nanus and in experimental animals, Yasuyama and 
rere able to prove that tetanus toxin can demonstrate^ 
1 the blood in the course of tetanus toxemia 
half months of illness, 5 cc of the patients full ^ 
lined at least one minimal lethal d^e for a fij" P 
DO Gm body weight A guinea-pig of 820 
eceived 500 minimal lethal doses for a staiida d^^^^ 
uinea-pig, harbored, within twenty-four 
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njcction enough free tennue \n 2 c »f it Moud tr» 

bll also Gni. guinea lUg wiitim loitv eight liuur-- 
New Chaulmoogrie ^cid Dcnvatiecs—Ihc tulhium lu' 
(Jenvatufci ot ehauhnoogne acid luce 1 celt ’> 

Herrera Batteke cinulmoo, nnilide e!i uilnunn n pas i 
brctnamlide ortho ciiauhnoe'gratolimic incta cluiilinoi ,r i- 
wlmde and para chaulmueu r itoluide 

Rhode Island Medical Journal, Pro\idcncc 

10 t 16 (Jaa ) U'7 

waiuai Keen, W I irUc« I'r.iviJcncc — e I 


Southwestern Medicine, PIiocui\, Anz. 

11 1 34 (Jin.) 11’; 

leiamil Lead Pei onng la S—cIui .v 1 r ,ecee f( lead Oiee H H 
inc c, OihudhuA JUvix —, 1 

Evil-iLon of Seir^ivAl ft n tirl if f c ttal I'u 

H R- Carcca \ boertx —'ll J 

TedL.^ ja Gallbladilcr Kcraoxil H \ Milrr "S M —I* 1- 

Fcrrja Bodies m K^c j U t rav l-i o Trxiv, —1 ^ 

Ot Per ruluy irJ Va nt ruc Coiults a u( n Kc 

01 T catroe^l. E. C Prcri PJ i j Tcxi — > P 

TEronbiy \r5ulu 0'*1 icrans h. \ Dan an It 1 Av> Tc' —I • ^ 

\rihinis 0 H Brown utiJ P H Brown PI 1 luv —J' 

Cue cf buxui LvajPulicui, j V. UawI 11 la > Tevw^- P 


United States Veterans* Bureau Medical Bulletin, 
Washington, D C 

a 107 196 cteb ) 1927 

of Ncurcpjychtatnc Caves Ctn n’cicl B> Ccrlrul U>ati «f 
1) cals F EU Leslie,—p 117 
^rolc cf Mental lattcnls. !l G Clarke—p 1-1 
EcdRcsiits ra Pulcaoaary TUtrcuU sti Etsc HuitBci C v c»^ J 
lUrcIcr—p, 123 

Buthjny in Pulmanary IntarcUna M U Gt*od tran anl U 
HcHciaa.—p U4 

Ousaosu and Treatmcil of Cardiac DiNcrdcn P It M irna c> —J* III 
crease Ifittod of trea Nitroscn Dctcriainatif n m Cli-od N 'Soil » 
—P M 

Ceaijnctaoa of Cut Gold Cronn F G Canitie —p 147 

of Focal Infection in Treatment of Tubcicu'ous I attenu D T 
Biker-~p. 149 


to Paliuonary lafatchon.—\ case is reporltd b> 
“ii*hnaD and Hoffman in which definite pulmonarj tin irction 
3ud, m spite of important complicating proctssca 
in twth sides ot the chest, whicli were undouhtcdl) produc- 
01 marked increase in the cascular pressure of the leaser 
ration, vsidi resultant detrimental effect on the in>o- 
jpoTo™' J C'ldenced bj repeated mild cardiac deprcssiona 
occasion b> what appeared to be iii all 
cardiac embolus), definite resolution was effected 
lun<» process winch intohed an area of the right 

Z tending from the 5i\th to the eighth ribs 

Mornc^f lu Cardiac Bisoiders —It is asserted h) 

hmes a d ^“”udine sulphate, 2 grains (0 13 Gin ) lour 
fluaer auricular fibrillation and auricular 

no aentp cases It seems to work mostl> 

Ihere ^k duration. It should not be used when 

sudden embolism, as there hate been seieral 

"nbohsm Tt k, “ “''''"S the use of it supposedly from 
ttdl do anv ^'k^ definitely established that quinidmc 
flutter digitalis In auricular fibrillation and 

digitalis ,s the classic drug 

■‘itrogin^fn'^.k^ y*^*^*® Method for Determination of Urea 
oj the ureati. * determination of urea nitrogen in the blood 
^''dtion in thi.'"' 1 °^ there is produced a greenish discol- 
tclorimetnc sample which frequently renders 

cspecialh Drnnr, impossible This discoloration is 

nitrogen contend" i specimens of blood with low urea 
has been foVL™, 1"^ specimens difficult of analjsis 
'"'S urea nitroir^t, ° . absent in specimens of blood show- 
hen of the Novick describes a modifica- 

°3en standard volumes of the 

d’s usual color anH 1 ^ unknown which is said to restore 
baaget f m Possible colorimetric determination 

^-hhos^es^^riLE^action m Tuberculosis —Baker 
^ulierculonj of wholesale extraction of teeth m 

^d the phisician. ’ “rges teamwork between the dentist 


Virginia Medical Monthly, Richmond 

na 701 760 (icii) I K? 

Kitiii-v Tiim.i, Tivfiiti live (-aa:a J H Neff LmvcrJit> —p 701 
( itilvliin il Ic m ,.f l.rmnln T L. Dri'C.ll Uichinotid —p 701 
ll > 1 111 Vtaticl I ever J \S Liiuhay h C iticc md M \ Sclingcr, 
\t) liiivl 11 II C~p "IW 
Tiimnviii Hi. ivl } '' Hui'Icv Uichn nti.l —p 711 
li>irvit>,.> hr tciicfil I'r tvlili iicr S Lci^li NurfoU —p 717 
•\ Cl lie Inlcvlii ll lie c tmii ( Willunn Hiclini.mil—p 72J 
K ci ikcii Ha) licili*v-iii III kgiii t nicer and \llicd OmJiiitms. F M 

111 l,c» 111 I i .1 I —p 

1 ^cr4.^ c II I It lure m Uc at;ua l> Di>ci c C L Hall \Va>hjrj;,ton, 
D < > 7-7 

>f Inf i»c) J Ucc! \{jrftjnfc —p 
OttI -c IiL. Siir cf> 2 i\ Vi^licl tj Ciiill B H Kj Ic LyiKh 

hilt j» 7tS 

Ifuiuicr » I I cf J M 1 Jticicy \Vashink,ton D C—727 

Blood in Scarlet Fever —I iiui>av cl a! assert tint thr >loo(i 
putiirc 1 . ch irniU riciK id tin. dtsLlsi gunig a nnrkcd Ituko- 
lUod, ind iridinl!) tncrciving cosinophilia wliicli nn> Im 
Id dn^iiiistic \ ilui ilu chemical t xainination ot tin, blood 
dnrmg the actiu kligt .d tin iIim isi. usu ilb shows a nitro- 
ui iiuntniii which nn\ In. ot \alnt in determining the 
c'lgrii of toMCiU Id tin liisiasi but dots not aid in anticipat- 
nii Kidiui chmgi'. The pristncc or abstncc ot iinmttni. 

bii'lii III tin lilii.id of am mdisidual can In dLt(.rnnni.d b> 
iiu Ills oi tlic Uick list Tin incrcast in antibodies produced 
cm In itnasurid In tin. same Ust Fin prtscncc of iinmuiic 
Milistaiiccs in tin. artnclj nnmimizi.d tan bt made ust of in 
ll. dm iiintv OI Starlit ititr \u tin rash txtinctioil ttst 
(Scimlu Lliarlton nactum) 

Vscptic Intestinal Resection,—Williams faiors tin end-to- 
tnd simirt oi bout! alUr rtstclion bj tin aseptic intthod of 
ktrr t'ctpt wlnii tin caliber ot tin bowel is small 

Wisconsin Medical Journal, Milwaukee 

_0 s 7 I’i (Feb ) 19’7 

i crxodic lMi>vici! Fxaininati as in CluUrcn of 1 rcscbool Age J G 
Ta>I>r MilwaulvCt —p 5* 

Fractoro of bi^uU h, bachs St p, 60 

freatrrent of C inccr of Mouilt aaJ Totic^uc F B bIcNfahon "Mil 
uuuLcc -p 65 

Uocntf^cti Uay» and llaUiujn in Fight Xgaitut Cancer C E Pfahler 
1 Iidadclpha—p "j 

larkmvoiifvm J F- Mcloxtae La Croise—p 80 

Uick Reaction in Scarlet Fc\cr R L Cowles and L. Mdson Crecu 
Uiy —p HZ 

Erir*i\c Ualauitis Cav^ H F Kastem Bclott—p 35 
Diathermy in Mctlical Practice F rvaRclschmidt Berlin.—p 86 

Dick Reaction in Scarlet Fever—Dick tests were made by 
Cow Its and Milson on cig]n>-two persons dnided into three 
groups Tin first group consisted of twtnty-cight persons 
iroin infaiic) to adult age Nmettcn positne reactions wcri. 
obtained. Immunizing doses of scarlet fc\er toxin were 
giten in all posituc cases Vbout two weeks after the last 
injection the intracutaneous tests were repeated to determine 
tin degree of dt\eloped immunitj to scarlet lever There 
were nine positive Dick tests A. fourtli injection of 5,COD 
skin test doses was then given to those whose immunity was 
not complete About two weeks after this injection, immunity 
was again checked by the Dick test This time three positive 
tests were obtained The second group consisted of thirty- 
nine persons of about the same ages as the first group In 
this group there were nineteen positive tests Immunizing 
injections were given to ail patients showing susceptibility 
to scarlet fever About two weeks following the last injec¬ 
tion eight positive tests were obtained A fourth injection 
of SOGO skin test doses of scarlet fever toxin was given to 
those still showing susceptibility to scarlet fever After two 
weeks immunity was again checked by another intracutaneous 
test Two positive skin reactions were obtained. The third 
group consisted of young women in various stages of preg¬ 
nancy There were seven positive Dick reactions Immuniza- 
Uon of this group was not considered advisable Positive 
Dick tests were obtained in 548 per cent of the total number 
oi cases tested, and in 64 3 per cent of the cases m which a 
history of scarlet fever was not given Of the adults, 50 
per cent gave positive Dick tests, as against 767 per cent ot 
mianu up to 2 years of age In infants up to 6 months of 
age 50 per cent gave positive tests 
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FOREIGN 

An asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is ahstractci} 
below Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted 

Bntisli Journal of Anesthesia, Manchester 

1 113 176 (Jan) 1927 

Pioneers of Modern Anesthesia III Sir Frederic William Ilcwitt 
J Bloomfield—p 116 

Teaching of Anesthetics in Medical Schools D W Buxton_p 124 

Instruction m Aiiesthesn In Graduate School of Medicine of University 
of PennsyUania E W Beach—p 132 
Id New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital T D 
Buchanan —p 134 

Id John Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore E M K Gciling and 
Baisc—p 136 

ProMSion of Anesthetic Scrticc J S Ross—p 141 
Simple Portable Apparatus for Therapeutic Administration of Carbon 
Dioxide H W Da\ics—p 148 
Regional Anesthesia in European Clinics C A O’Deii—p 154 
Stricture of Urethra (Use of Sacral Anesthesia) W S Pugh —p 160 
Spinal \ncsthcsia in Inc Hundred and Thirty Six Cases M F 
Campbell —p 163 

Brachial Plexus Block G Labat ~p 174 

British Journal of Surgery, Bristol 

1 1 385 555 (Jan ) 1927 
Spencer Wells’ Forceps D \ Pouer—p 385 
•Acute Pancreatitis D Chamberlain—p 390 

•Leptomeiiingiomas (Endotheliomas) of Spinal Cord J R Learraonth 
—p 397 

•Ranula D C L Fitzuillianis—p 472 
Rccoiistructnc Surgery of Hip E W Hey Groces—p 486 
•Exploratory Laparotomy and Appendicectomy in Chronic \mebic Dysen 
teo V Coates and E W' Hey Groces—p 518 
•Carcinoma of Ileum J J Robb —p 521 

•Cancer Causes Intestinal Obstruction C P G Wakeley—p 525 
•Strangulated Hernia in Infant of Five Days S J H Griffiths—p 527 
Case of Strangulated Obturator Hernia G L Walker —p 528 
•Late Results After Operation for Exstrophy of Bladder T A Robinson 
and G S Foulds —p 529 
Case of Encrusted Cystitis A E Roche —p 531 
Case of Multiple Urinary Lesions A E Roche—p 533 
•Result in Case of Fascial Urethral Graft Thirteen Years After Operation 
R J Willan —p 535 

Excision and Restoration of Upper Lip H P Pickcnll —p 536 
Case of Congenital Nevus of Forefinger and Thumb L R Braitlicvaite. 
—p 538 

Analysis of Acute Pancreatitis—Twenty-one cases of acute 
pancreatitis, one m every 5,000 surgical admissions, are 
analyzed by Chamberlain Eight patients died, a mortality 
of 38 per cent Two out of three that were not operated on 
died In thirteen cases the treatment was drainage of the 
lesser sac Five of these patients died, a mortality of 38 5 
per cent In the remaining five cases in which operation was 
performed, in addition to drainage of the lesser sac, a tube 
was put into the gallbladder One of these patients died, so 
that by this method the mortality is brought down to 20 per 
cent Nine patients in the series gave a history of recurrent 
attacks of abdominal pain m the upper part of the abdomen 
and continuing for a number of years For two or three 
weeks these attacks had been more severe, and had culminated 
in the real acute attack One patient who recovered had had 
typhoid Postmortem examination in six of the eight fatal 
cases showed single cholesterol stone in two cases, multiple 
small stones in one, no stones in two and congested gall¬ 
bladder in one Obstruction at the ampulla of Vater was 
not noted in any case 

Leptomenmgioma of Spinal Cord — Learmonth’s thesis is 
based on sixty cases The location of these tumors was 
cervical, eight, dorsal, thirty-eight, lumbosacral, ten, conus 
and cauda, four There was one anterior, eleven antero¬ 
lateral, thirty-eight posterolateral and seven posterior tumors 
Ranula—The conclusion is drawn by Fitzwilliams that a 
ranula may arise in the salivary glands, including Blandin’s 
gland, and in the mucous glands, but nowhere else There 
is nothing to favor the view that Fleischmann’s bursa exists, 
and there is nothing to connect a ranula with the supposed 
survival of a cervical sinus 

Abdominal Incubation Centers and Amebic Dysentery — 
Coates and Groves suggest that the possibility of a specifically 
infected gallbladder or appendix acting as a release station 


Jour A. M. A. 
May 7, 1927 

for amebas should be considered in cases of amph,r- a 
no. y,.l<i,„g ,0 medical traalmeM There . 

«ra,„ packed cases ot .h.s .ype, removal of sS ”£,: 
centers has mitigated the course of the disease Laoarntnm 
.s .he opera..„„ of cho.ce, and .he surgeerrhoniiTg™ 
a free hand to perform cholecystostomy, appendicostomv or 
to waSt appendicectomy as occasion seems 


caremoma of Ileum-In Robb’s case, the tumor was sit¬ 
uated at about the middle of the ileum It was a rapidly grow¬ 
ing, highly cellular, spheroidal cell caremoma, growing much 
more toward the lumen than along the walls of the intestine 
1 he tumor was removed The patient was alive and well four 
years later 


Caremoma of Deum Causes Obstruction.— Wakeley reports 
a case of columnar cell carcinoma of the ileum about VA 
inches (4 cm ) from the ileocecal valve There was not a 
sign of growth in the glands at the root of the mesentery or 
in those in the ileocecal angle The last 6 inches (15 cm.) of 
the ileum, the cecum and the lower part of the ascending 
colon were excised Three years later the patient was in 
good health 

Strangulated Aemia m Infant —The case reported by Grif¬ 
fiths supports Fraser's theory that the early incidence of a 
strangulation is related to the attempt at natural closure 
of the processqs vaginalis The local evidence of the attempt 
IS a fibrous ring which is the constricting factor producing 
the strangulation 

Result of Operation for Exstrophy of Bladder—Robinson 
and Foulds report the case of a man, aged 23, who was bom 
with ectopia vesicae When he was 4 years of age, the late 
Dr George Peters transplanted the ureters by the extra- 
pcntoneal method into the rectum, and the remainder of the 
bladder wall was ablated Since then he has had fairly good 
control of the geijeral bowel content, but occasionally the 
sphincter am would fail to retain the urine He became ill 
at 23 His temperature was 1013 F There was a mass in 
the right loin which extended forward to the abdominal 
wall It was very tense, painful and tender There was 
moderate edema of the back over the mass The heart and 
lungs were apparently normal The leukocyte count was 
18,000 Under general anesthesia, about a quart of foul pus 
was evacuated from the perirenal tissue and from the kidney 
The pelvis of the kidney, which was open, contained calculous 
material The ureter was dilated to about ^ inch (2 cm) 
in diameter, and contained soft calculous masses Two 
drainage tubes were inserted, and the wound was closed 
The patient is now in fairly good health despite a small 
sinus, which persists 

Use of Fascial Urethral Graft—In the case cited bj 
Willan, the plastic operation done, Feb 5, 1913, consisted of 
(1) destruction of the membranous urethra, and (2) recon¬ 
struction of a new portion of urethra, 1)4 inches (3 cm) 
long A graft from the fascia lata was used, and it had 
to be carried around the lower margin of the triangular liga¬ 
ment In May, 1926, the patient died suddenly from a con¬ 
dition entirely unconnected with the urinary passage The 
operation can be regarded as a complete success, fo'" 
fascial graft amply served its purpose until the patient died, 
more than thirteen years afterward 


A\ 


British. Medical Journal, London 

1 221 268 (Feb 5) 1927 

pilepsies and Life Assurance. S A K Wilson—p 221 
tirombo Angiitis Obliterans W I de C Wheeler—p , _ 

hronibo Angiitis Obliterans with Syphilis R P Smi 

Patterson—p 227 _ „ ,, j r xr Vnuoff — 

ipiodol in Pulmonary Diagnosis F G Chandler and J 

p 228 

olvulus Ncoqatorum N. M Dott—p 230 - HenilcrMn.— 

ematuria Following Insulin Injections Three Ca=es J 

p ’31 

aerobic Streptococcus C E Jenkins -p 231 „ _p 232 

.cision of Large Angioma of Liver in Diabetic H H Broan 

ccupational Saelling W H Ogilvie-p -3 233 

imperature in Pulmonary Tuberculosis T U Allison 
raumatic Ulceration of Aorta. J Simons p - 
clena Neonatorum J G Grant, p -33 


^01.CKt !lJ 

Sunt 13 
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EpUepsies and life Assurance —In W iN"n s osiinnm cM'.t* 
rg tables purpottini, to ijivc mortalilj statistics in rekarn 
tocpikps) are mcamitklc'S ami silucltss. since the ipilcji > 
tl-o reter ie « umlitlcrciitiatcd bticb as the) arc tins U<* 
Ed substantiate tile \icn that the litc oi epileptic pcrsiiiis 
)s liort Wilson sajs that it cpikpsj ot the so cilkii uho 
pathte \anet) does not reveal itseh l>cforc the a^c oi 21 the 
chances ate greatlv against its subsciincnt appcirincc m 
proportion as the jears pass 

Ihiombo-Aaguas ObUtcran* — The outstimln v icalurcs m 
the historj ot tie two eases reported b) Uiietkr were 
! beiihcr patient was a Jew 2 Neither had svplnli' 
a Both had served abroad d Ilotli were heave euarette 
<moVers 5 The nrst patient lost portions of alt lour limbs 
donng a period ol about ten vtars o The second case was 
cube acute vanct), and the patient lovt the kit leg above the 
kn« wiihm a lew weds ot the iirst attack ol ptin in his 
cak Lcnches periarterial sjnipathcCiomj tailed in both 
eases Wheeler sajs that lor the relict of lhrond>o aiiKiitis 
obliterans the operation should now he abandoned 


Tbiombo-Angulu Obliterans with Svphihs —The svinptonis 
m the ease reported by Smith and I’attersoii were cliarac 
tenzed bj pain, coldness ot the leef ischemia intermittent 
claudication and erjthromelalgn evidence ot trophic dis 
turbances shown bj ulceration oi the leg ami gangrene of 
the toe, and, at a later date, cMcnsiein ot the disease to the 
ether Umb. The blood gave a strong positive W asserntami 
reacbon, and the urine did not coin am sugar Uvidcncc m 
tuberculosis was not lound in the lungj or elsewhere in the 
The affected leg was amputated about a hands 
breadth above the knee joint There was little bleeding 
from the stump, and recovery was uninterrupted The lumen 
w the femoral arlerj appeared to be practicallv c'ccliidid 
tut affected peripheral vessels—the popliteal and anterior 
posterior libial arteries—showed coinpktclv organiaid 
rombi in their lurama, some or which were partially 
recanaluetl. Marked histologic changes occurred in all the 
f^istologic appearances in the present ease show 
ntiTk fhrombo-angiitis obliterans with an associated 

Liv *'’*™^'* phlebothronibosckrosis, which would 
evd positive W assermann reaction and the 

wion of other causes, to be of syphilitic nature 

Dott made this diagnosis tor the 
Th reports, and confirmed tt at operation 

tuH ^ breast well until the tourth day when she 

in» f ht of crying, holding ol the breatli and draw- 

From this tune she refused to suck She 


vomited with 


increasing ircqucncy at first clear fluid then 


been dark green flaky material There had 

'mall nottstipation On the morning of admission a 

anus blood-stained mucus was passed by the 

duodenum performed The stomach and 

flit enormously distended with fluid and gas 

^niDtlv t, ''"e dilated The distention ended 

front of third part of the duodenum crossed in 

fi"stcd mesenteric vessels and was sharply 

the cecum e-u ^ clockwise direction In this case 

^os looselv midlinc from left to right and 

“malrotation'y "Sht kidney (incomplete or 

tree mesenterv k'vest coi! of the ileum with its 

*dc volvulus loosely wound around the pedicle of 

nuni and ileum from constriction The entire jeju- 

rotated in 'olvmlus _ The mass 

^'Erees As snnn direction through about 360 

’^^heved bv untw.cf* “*1 constriction of the duodenum was 
rontents of the volvulus, the gaseous and fluid 

rapidly down the i. ^ stomach and upper duodenum passed 
tfi* bowcij couM entered the ileum before 

infant was seriousK ihe abdomen Since the 

J ‘11 from four days of acute duodenal 
-m the replace/”*^!^* unwise to prolong the operation 
child was entirelv The abdomen was closed 

, Anaerobic gt , ^ ‘ of 6 months 

cakins Was isolate^d'fi-'^^ streptococcus described bv 

om an abscess m the lumbar region 


Iht lilmv showed chiiiis of ironi eii lit to ten cocci other 
<>rg ini'>tn-> win not mui, and in i\animitii>n for liibirclc 
bicilli h> the I Iknnaim and I rlaiidscii cimcintration imtliod 
was iigitivt It does not conioriii ixactly to anv of the 
St iiidard vanities It approMinatcs most closely Sinptococctis 
Cl II lit but It leriiieiits raflmose 

Angioma of Liver in Diabetic Patient—Drown removed 
a e iwriuvus iiif,ioina weighing 1 pound which was attaclied 
to the lower edge ol the kit !ol e of the liver by a peduncle 
ot liver subst nice ihoiit Vj niches (8 5 cm) broad and 
I'j inches (4 cm) in thickness, irom a di ibetic patient, 
ageil 7(1 The p iticnt was dive and well eighteen months 
liter tl I operation 

Cause of Terminal Rise of Temperature m Tuberculosis — 
Mlnoii cites three riw' *' pr<M>i that the teriuiiial rise or 
temperitnrc in pulinonirv tiilurcttlosis is probably due to 
i\cess of tttlicrcnitn <>" oilier prodiuts oi the tubercle bacilli, 
nid not to 'i[isi' 

Traumatic Ulceration of Aorta —Simons patient swallowed 
a me it loiiic I eipiife iiieh in wlneh became impacted in 
the esophagus at the level nl the hiftiTC itioii ol the trachea 
I Ice ration evtitidcd throngh its coat' into the arch ot the 
lorta Death w is due to heniorrliaaC lollowing ulceration 
into tic lumen oi the ves'e! 

Indian Medical Gazette, Calcutta 

oa 1 w (J^ii) n27 

Ncuravll ems in Te *, h U VV \cli n—p 1 

Kcleois 11 \culc tcsci !t IIii .,sUin. — 1 > S. 

rarj'iic of l>ernul I ei hn ii <I 11 M Das GiipU —p 11 

Sinplc Mctle-1 tf Ucatiii.; null Ucelructisc I-e tons of Litie It E- 

W rib’ll -p I 

Treatment of llriaiie \t) cr s of \mc!>ic Oiigm b N Hayes—p IJ 

Iniuric, of Krcc Juint I K I*o’'crl —p 15 

Ucriljcri \ y (o>tc —1 1" 

buppuralion ol Vli! ile f^r \ N Palil —je 13 

Case of i* ibroreu tom i i i tie C aiofa tnuma y CTirislutn—p. 23 

( a e of Cerebral \b ce yflloun ,, Oiorr! ea M L. Das Gupta —p 2S 

Case of Ccniiat SlTesia K K Meritui —p is 

Case of \cute Clo sili \ B dc ( isin, —p 26 

Doi-cnsary Treatment oi Vfsfana in India V If I roctor—p 36 

buturc ot Vntimalaoal Us earth K kentor While and K WiUiamsoru 

—p Js 

Neurastbema in Tropics — \cton points out that neuras¬ 
thenia IS real ill health associated with certain existing 
causes, and not merely a feeling oi ill health In the tropics 
there IS a further association with certain predisposing 
causes that are more commonly present than in temperate 
climates It Is obvious that before a cure can be effected 
one must first deal with any exciting causes then remove 
the predisposing causes and aid the different endocrine 
glands that are not lunctionmg propcrlv It ts little use 
trving to tjuict the nerves with bromides or to aid the 
functions ot the endocrine glands by shotgun presenptions 
ol the various endocrine products now on the market, before 
removing the exciting cause 

Ketosis in Acute Fevers —Hingston fears that it is gen¬ 
erally not recognized that ketosis iiitans that an important 
pathologic disturbance oi metabolism is present and that 
It IS a real indication lor special treatment He is convinced 
that tins disorder ot metabolism is the cause ot many ot the 
more acute symptoms seen in these fevers and usually 
attributed to toxemia In these cases he administers an 
alkaline mixture consisting ot potaJsium citrate, 2 drachms 
(8 Gm ) liquor ot ammonium citrate 2 drachms (75 cc ) , 
sodium bicarbonate, 30 grams (2 Gm ) aromatic spirit of 
ammonia 30 minims (2 cc ), and water up to 1 ounce (30 cc ) 
One ounce of this mixture is given in 2 ounces of water every 
four or SIX hours, according to the seventy of the symptoms 
and the amount of acetone in the urine Two drachms of 
dextrose are given from every two to four hours In twenty- 
four hours the acetone has disappeared from the urine, and in 
the great majority of cases the condition of the patient has 
vastly improved. The patient is then given a simple alkaline 
mixture three times a day and 2 drachms of dextrose every 
sjx hours 
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Journal of Anatomy, London 

61 153 266 (Jan) 1927 

De\clopnient o£ Sphenoidal Sinus in Alan and Its Homology in Jlamni da 
P H G \an Gilse—p 153 

Artenes of Brain of Orang Utaii J L Sliellsliear —p 167 
'Blood Supply to Peripheral Ntr\es of Superior Extremity D Kamagc 
—p 198 

*De\elopment of Duodennin R H Iluiiter—p 206 
Distribution of Elastic Tissue in Blood Vessels of Birds H I C 
Ptister—p 213 

•Position of Abdominal Viscera in Healths, Aoung British and American 
Adults R O AIood> —ji 223 

Internal Genital Organs of Female Fctiis of 1 ifteeii Centimeters Length 
\ AI Ileniiiig—p 232 

Intramuscular Nerse Llenunts of \ entncnl ir Muscle I Jones_p 2-t7 

Anomalies in Deselopnieiit of Sails irj Glands U V Nayak and a”a 
A ssar—p 2ol 

Blood Supply to Peripheral Nerves—The coiiclubion drawn 
ba Rainage is that tlie blood buppla to tlie nerves is incon- 
staiit Ihc first law ol (liieiui and Lejars is contradicted 
Tbeir second law' is confirmed It is a rule that each brancli 
duides when near the ner\e, and sends a branch proximally 
and one distalh There are a few exceptions to this rule— 
notably the branch ol the axillara artery, which goes to the 
point of diAisioii ot the inner cord of the brachial plexus and 
extends onl\ distallv In roentgenograms of injeeted nerves, 
a contimioiis ehain of \esscls can be seen along the whole 
length of the nerves, and the finer aessels anastomose freely 
There is in this quite sufficient evidence to show why nerve 
trunks can survive after being stripped over a considerable 
length 

Development of Duodenum —Hunter asserts that the 
duodenum, trom the developmental point ot view, is not 
simply a part of the small intestine, but is developed sep¬ 
arately and IS liable to variation without involving other 
parts of the intestine The duodenum owes its adult position 
to three factors acting on the developing intestine (a) A 
seties of differential growth changes leads to the formation 
of two loops in the primitive straight duodenum {b) The 
position of these loops is governed by changes that take 
place in neighboring organs, which force the tube to take a 
certain form (c) The mesentery disappears after the colon 
and the duodenum have assumed their adult relations to the 
posterior abdominal wall The duodenum and the colon 
adhere together by a fusion of their peritoneal coats at the 
point where they cross The pancreas far from influencing 
the form of the duodenal loop, seems to grow along the planes 
of least resistance and to be molded by the neiglibonng 
organs rather than to mold them 
Normal Position of Abdominal Viscera—To determine the 
range of the normal position of the abdominal viscera and 
to establish a basis for a definite and accurate concept of 
what may rightly he called ptosis. Moody has examined 
roentgenographically 1,150 men and women students, not one 
of whom had a history of chronic gastric or intestinal 
trouble He concludes from his observations that long 
stomachs, with the lowest part of the greater curvature as 
far as 6 inches (15 cm ) below the interiliac line, the lowest 
part of the lesser curvature as far as 3 inches (7 5 cm ) 
below the line and the pylorus as far as 2 inches (5 cm ) 
below the line, are normal Cecums with the blind end low 
in the true pelvis are normal Livers with the lower border 
an inch or more below the interihac line are normal The 
ability of the stomach, the colon and the cecum to function 
normally is independent of their position These tacts, 
kfoody believes justi/y the conclusion that enteroptosii, 
gastroptosis and coloptosis seldom or never exist as patho¬ 
logic conditions 

Lancet, London 

1 321 372 (Feb 12'! 1927 

Polioiiijelitis J Collier—p 321 
Id F AI R Walslie —p 326 

Spa Doctors and Improvement of National Health R Ackerley —p 330 
'Pulsation in Superhcial Veins of Extremities D Krestin —p 33 j 
'S pirochetosis Icterohemorrhagica A C Guthrie—p 337 
'Case of Meningitis J Todesco —p 338 

Pulsation m Superficial Veins of Extremities—A case is 
described by Krestin of auricular fibrillation, mintral ste- 




a. ex uu.ierenr pericardium, m which there was remark 
able pulsation in all the superficial peripheral veL th; 

petcnce i! 'noted ThT'' >ncom 

petcnce is noted The more important causes of general 

venous pu sat.on are discussed, and evidence ,s addneedTo 
show that tricuspid regurgitation is neither a constant nor an 
important factor A combination of (1) stasis and engorge 
nent of the right auricle,- (2) adherent pericardium, and (3) 
relative weakness, congenital or acquired, of the walls of the 
veins IS considered the most likely explanation m tins case 
1 inally It is pointed out that such pulsation need not neces¬ 
sarily affect the immediate prognosis 


Spirochetosis Icterohemorrhagica —In all cases of jaun 
dice, however mild, Guthrie savs examination of the blood 
for spirochetes should be a routine measure It thev are not 
found, the blood cells should be examined for degenerative 
changes, and if these are present, then the agglutination test 
with stock spirochetes should be performed at once, if this 
is found positive, the antiserum for this disease should be 
injected without delay This treatment has been lound 
wonderfully effective in the early stages of the disease 


Diplococcus in Cerebrospinal Fluid m Menmgitis —In the 
case reported by Todesco, the cerebrospinal fluid, in addi 
tion to containing tubercle bacilli, contained a diplococcus 
and was turbid instead of clear as is usual m tuberculous 
meningitis In cultural characters the organism, on micro¬ 
scopic examination, appeared like a true Micrococcus ft traffeihs, 
but differed from it on culture and in being nonpatbo 
genic to mice The lesions of tlie right cerebral hemisphere 
were not suggestive of tubercle and, moreover, the diplococcus 
was recovered on culture from this organ, the spleen, lungs 
and pericardial fluid It appears that the child died from 
a mixed septicemfa due both to the tubercle bacillus and 
the diplococcus recovered from the cerebrospinal fluid, blood 
and V anous organs Though jMia ococcus tctrageiies is found 
in suppurative lesions and in the respiratory tract in man, it 
does not usually cause a septicemia m human beings 


China Medical Journal, Shanghai 

4.1 1 102 (Jan ) 1927 


PelHgra la China. A C Lambert —p 1 

'Carcinoma in China Cases Seen at Shantung Christian University 
Hospital Tsinan L H Braafladt —p 7 
'ilalignaut Tumors of Breast in Peking R H. Meade, Jr—p 13 
School Hygiene Prophylaxis Against Common Eye Infections. D A 
Smith —p IS 

Neostara, Stibarame Glucoside, in Treatment of Kala Azar E D- 
Stmthers—p 21 

Problem of Venereal Diseases in China A\^ L Teh —p 28 
Diagnosis of Early Syphilis F K Chen—p 36 
Laws of Variation and Heredity A B D Fortnym —p 41 
Use of Hypertonic Saline Injections in Treatment of Acute Opium 
Poisoning G H. Pearson.—p 71 
Hernia of Ovarv A C Hutcheson.—p 73 
Salving of Surgical Dressings G Hadden—p 77 


Carcinoma in China—Of 4,799 inpatients of one hospital 
uring a three year period, 144 had cancer, an incidence ol 
1 per cent Eighty-six were males, fifty-eight were females 
niong the men were twenty cases of cancer of the stomach 
rid Irver, penis, seventeen cases, esophagus, fourteen cases, 
vin, thirteen cases Among the women, the breast, > 
iirty-seven cases, or 63 7 per cent, was most otten 
t cancer, there were only eight cases of cancer o c 
inerative organs 

Malignant Tumors of Breast m Peking— Meade 
irty-five cases of malignant disease of the breast admi e 
, the Peking Union Medical College Hospital during 
lur year period, forty cases of carcinoma, and ot s 
,ma occurred In thirty-five cases of f report 

eated, fourteen patients were living at the 
as completed They had been P i,ad 

om two months to five years and four ^ 

ed. Treatment had comprised surgery and ^ 

.„b.ned, or onl, surgery Of .he “T.lir 

■ the breast, one patient died during „ p,faJ jhete 

hers could not be traced after leaving the hospital 

ere two men in this group 
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Archues des Maladies dc I’App Digestif, etc , Pans 

111 jb'> lU t> (\u\ ) I 

ti bcluccn ioini ul 1) rjx ji 1 1 Ini i f ''I i «rl> K 1 jlcr — 

D nutbjii « cti CIuco c Ur I'l In n in infr li n* I'l <■> <■' " l-il 1 c 

as Gi\nh“i' 9''' 

C cica ard Rocnlsfinli Kic suull ft l>n Irinl lllirlln ll-l 
’?c^lnfau and I- ( lIK —[► I'O/ 

*\najS\laMS n liUcitnial Hclnimihini Iv 1 Mitri —p 1**-1 

Relation Between the Shape of the Thota’t and That of the 
Stomach—labor b opi^, istric iiuk\ is lUtirninud 1 a tlti- 
rtlalioii klwooii lilt IiiiKili iiid ibo widtii <>t the ipii astriiini 
(The ludth lb inulupliid h\ mn. Imiulrcd tnd duHkd 1 a iho 
Icngtli) The leiiRlh is nieisured li> a line iMeildniK iruiu 
he iiaeel to the lower end ol the sUnnnn Xnother line 
Iclween two clumdroeiistal ledRes enisses the middle <it the 
icrtical line, tins nuhcales the width of the ipi), isiriuin In 
persons with a large thoracic perimeter ind high epigastrie 
irde\ the stomach is short and is sitiuled high In those 
niha narrow thorax and t low epigastric mcliN the stoiinih 
b elongated and is displ iced downward In woiiiiii the 
dimensions oi the thorax, also the ipi^asinc index ire 
smaller than in man this results in a lower sun uion oi the 
'tomaclg Marked iiarrciwiiess oi the chest nne he due to i 
particular constitution or to detectue deselupineni eluriii„ 
growth Relaxation ot the ahdomnnl wilt from pregnnice 
or trom loss of weight causes gistroptosis The latter is 
irequentK complicated In tlespepsia gastric alone ami con 
dipalioig Gastric atone lu turn entails elongation ot the 
'tomach 


Inl Iftaiwc of tic SUiii Iti I’riiar' c* II I clit acti p l^s 
Stiiotito tml \ lUimc kciiiiilts III Pisiimlh Ivaeiuit,! C \ulictun 
n 1 ]>r I iiclice — p Ij 1 

51i .OJ-”I (Icli -’-I) 19.’/ rartiillidcx 
Ttr iliiicnt if X[(ii ,nice ill I in tiiignuld “s '1 lull' 1’ EniilcWciI 

I 

Ulicumattc Oatcarthntia IneoKing the Popliteal Neree — 
Hull Us jiiticiit I 111 ill i„eil 10 presented parilisis ot the 
extern il tiophle tl nerve v itli oste irthritis ot the knee on tile 
rmht stele liijiirj to the I ttee dtiriii., i 1 ill more than tour 
eears he lore coiitrihiited to loealu ition ol the rliemnilic 
lesion III this joint I’ir lie si, ee is due rather to a pithologie 
proeess in the jioplite il nerve ilscll than to compression by 
mil lined surrounding tissues 

Compaiatiec Action of Two Diphtheria Antiserums Xou- 
piinlieei iiitiseruiii eoiil lining aCO uuitoxic units per cubic 
eiitliiiieter ev i, iistel hv t/reiiet and Delarile nt filtv*three 
IMlieiils with diphtlurii In severe t ises it least 100 ec w is 
nijeeleel elailv into the iniisele or suhciilaneoiisle This vv is 
I'oinlniied with stiprireiiil organotherape 1 he total inortalite 
vv IS 2J5 per cent that in tlie „raver lorms or the disease 
75 per Cent \nother series ot sixtv seven patients were 
injected with diphtheni antiseriini ot two vears standnio 
possessing a high iiilihaeteri il p'ojiertv hut a low antitoxic 
tiler ll'f) iiititoxic units per eiihic ceittinteter) The anti¬ 
serum and the suiirarenil extract were given in the same 
eioses as to the first senes oi patient. The total mortality 
was 13-13 per eeiil tint iii the graver lorms about 50 per cent 
Dis ippearance of fiKi iiumhranes vv is rapid with the aiui- 
haclenal serum it was lardj or meomidetc with the antitoxic 
sertiiii Tile lornier serum did not c luse anv Iiv-effects 


Disturbance of Glucose Reaulation m Infectious Diseases 
—Labbe and Gavrdas observations were cmiducteel 'in 
tiventv three patients with an infections disease inostlj 
tjphoid fever Tests made on an empl> stomach tailed to 
reveal an abnormal amount ot sugar m the blood Ott the 
other hand, the sugar tolerance test alwavs indicated increased 
Ebcemia Gljcosuria was noted in almost all patients The 
hvperglvcemia persisted during convalescence it usuall> dis¬ 
appeared two months after defervescence Cltangcs in the 
glucose regulation mere neither of nervous nor of pancreatie 
origin Urobilinuna present in all patients ammo aciduria 
and ammoniuria in 50 per cent proved that insufficicnc) ot 
me liver was responsible 

^ Anaphylaxis in Intestinal Helminthiasis — Morenae used 
oesiccated extracts of hclmintbs (taenia ascaris) in his 
on rabbits and guinea-pigs The extracts were 
introduced into the animals by various routes An anaphv- 
^ctic condition tollovved resembling that observed in man 
-cnsitizalion induced b> the digestive tract did not differ 
lom that induced bj the skin or b> the vein Examination 
the blood showed eosinophilia. Morenas theorv is that 
inerrase of eosinophils and appearance of Cliarcot s crjstals 
® of patients with helminthiasis testily to sensitira- 
lon of the organism to parasitic excretions 

bulletins de la Societe Medicale des Hopitaux, Pans 

51 101 134 (Feb 10) 1927 Partial liuiex 

Form of IScurosvphilis witb \itUigo Latgncl La.\ and 

J Vie.-~p 111 

Si^m m Treatracnt of Scarlet Fever C Zoeller-~p lla 
° Aunclc from Endocarditis M Rcnauil —p 
c oAentncular Dissociation and Pregnancy C Jcannin and \ 
^lerc.—n l'>7 

^ Case of Septicemia from Pneumobacdlus P Lercboullct 
M Pierrot— p 128 

61 13d 202 (Feb 17) 1927 Partial Indev 
^ c of Diphtheria Bacillus in Bronchopneumonias C FI mdin.—p 135 
gnostic and Therapeutic \ alue of Dick ^crum in bcarlet Fever 

pj Dtbreetal—p 138 

Emrsakoff Syndrome During Pregnancy B Weill 
^^IcandF La>3ni—p 145 

Trachea and Esophagus Following Pn umothorax E. Kist 
H.rschWg-p 154 

'ttm' Ojicarthmis G Baillat—p 162 

r^ratiTe \ alut of Two Diphtheria Xnti*«ru-Tis H Grcnct and 
Dclirue,—p 164 


Stomatitis and Aiolemic Nephritis in Fatal Bismuth 
Poisoning — kubcrtiii nid Dcatouclics observed a case ot 
icutc bismuth poisoning iii a svplulitic man aoCd 37 This 
occurred aiur a singU mtraintisCuHr injection ot bismuth 
The patient had never been treated tor svphilis except lor 
the chancre five >iars heiore The hismuth poisoning was 
characterized by grave stomatitis and azotemic nephritis, 
ending rapidly in death 

Comptes Rendus de la Societe de Biologie, Pans 

00 1 72 (Jan 14) 1927 Partial Index 
Reflex of the Ins to Light C E. Keeler —p tO 

Cltraliltraiion of Bacterir phage vnil Serum Proteins E \\ oilman and 
r Suarci—p )5 

t se of Bouillon with Bile lor Prcduction of Tetanus \natoxin G 
Rxmon cl al —p 30 

*Thr pn of Culture Medium and Production of Tetanus Toxin A 
Berthclot cl al —p 32 

Content of Sulphur in Insulin \ Boivin —p 50 

■ \ctson ol Insulin on \aphthalnuc Cataract. D Michail and P Vancea. 
—p 6 s 

•Vagotomy and Glyccmia. \ Papilian and M Jianu—p 70 

Reflex of the Ins to Light in Blind Mice—A race of blind 
mice was created through selection ot animals deprived of 
visual cells Otherwise the retina was unchanged There 
was contraction of the ins on exposure to light The reflex 
was as rapid as in animals with intact retinal rods 
Hltrafiltration of Bacteriophage and Serum Proteins — 
WoUman and Suarez used collodium filters of various degrees 
ot porosity It appeared that bacteriophage passes easily 
through a filter of collodion charged with 7 per cent of acetic 
acid This filter proved to be impermeable tor hemoglobin 
and serum proteins Four filths of the initial content ot 
bacteriophage was retained bv adsorption. The smaller were 
the pores ot the filter the smaller was the amount of bac¬ 
teriophage found in the filtrate This shows that the bac- 
teriophagic corpuscles vary m size The fact that the 
bacteriophage may pass through a filter which is impermeable 
lor serum proteins indicateis that it is blended with coagulable 
proteins having a greater dispersion than that of serum 
proteins 

Production of Tetanus Anatoxin by Cultivating Tetanus 
Bacilli in Bile Bouillon—Peptonized veal bouillon such as 
IS Used tor production or tetanus toxin was mixed with ox 
bile Tetanus bacilli were cultivated therein Tests with 
tetanus antiserum indicated that filtrates of these cultures 
possess a flocculation power twice or three times as Iv 
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as that of control filtrates The filtrates proved also to have 
a notable antigen titer, to be harmless and stable In other 
words, Ramon, Berthelot, Grasset and Amoureux say, under 
the influence of bile, tetanus toxin was, m a manner, trans¬ 
formed spontaneously into anatoxin Further researches 
proved that various substances, such as, for instance, a mix¬ 
ture of glucose and of acid phosphate, added to veal bouillon, 
enhance the activity of the tetanus toxin Tapioca was incor¬ 
porated in bouillon cultures of tetanus bacilli in a proportion 
of 0 75 per cent The toxic activity of the cultures was 
increased fourfold Culture mediums having an acid reaction 
(/>it 6 7), also a high surface tension and viscosity proved 
most favorable to the formation of tetanus toxin 


i,r,„ v.‘*aiaeiciizea Dy tenderness in the rieht 

hypochondrium, constipation and meteonsm There wa? e 
pronounced azotemia Contrary to what is observed m 
nephritis secondary to pneumonia, edema was absent The 
numbers of pneumococci in the urine sug- 
gests that the renal disease was an “elimination nephritis" 
Treatment consisted m cold packs and in subcutaneous injec¬ 
tions of pneumococcus antiserum The pneumonia ran a 
normal course Restoration of renal function was slow A 
persisting slight insufficiency of the kidney can be expected 
m such cases 

Presse Medicale, Pans 


The Sulphur of Insulin —The total sulphur found by Boivm 
in insulin was from 1 4 to 1 6 per cent TIu. greatest part was 
represented b> an unstable sulpluir, which could be isolated 
under the form of sulphuretcd hidrogen 


36 193 208 (Feb 12) 1927 

*H>datid Cjats and Roentgen Ray Therapy F Deve—p 193 
Researches on Bronchopulmonary Spirochetosis C Schlossmann.—p 195 
norm of Senile Liver J Delmas—p 198 


Action of Insulin on Naphthalimc Cataract—Rabbits were 
gi\en naplithalene b> the mouth dailj Vs soon as lesions 
appeared in the lens, insulin was administered Naphthalene 
was continued Insulin appeared to retard markedly the 
occurrence of cataract In another series of animals, insulin 
treatment preceded and accompanied the administration of 
naphthalene Insulin was found to increase tlic resistance ot 
tlie animal’s organism to acute naphthalene poisoning In a 
third series of experiments, naphthalene was given until 
lesions started in the lens, whereupon it was replaced by 
insulin This resulted in disappearance of the lesion m the 
lens The cure was transient m some animals, durable in * 
others The clinical course of some senile cataracts and the 
course of cliolesterolemia in these cases suggest an analogy 
w'lth naphthalimc cataract Michail and Vancea believe that 
at least some senile cataracts may be of pancreatic origin 

Influence of Bilateral Vagotomy on Glycemia—Severing of 
both vagus nerves was performed by Papilian and Jianu on 
ten dogs The operation was followed by increase of sugar 
in the blood There was as much sugar in the veins as in 
the arteries, frequently even more Evidently the liver and 
tissues are involved in the glycemia The latter continued 
to rise when epinephrine was injected after the operation 
It IS presumed that the vagus is a factor in accumulation of 
sugar m the liver and in the tissues, irritation of the sympa¬ 
thetic liberates the sugar 


Roentgen-Ray Treatment of Hydatid Cysts-Deve con 
eludes from his experiments that not less than 20,000 Behnken 
units of roentgen rays are required to destroy hydatids With 
the present technic, such a quantity of rays cannot be intro 
duced into the organism without causing serious damage to 
It Therefore, he says, the theory of curing hydatid cysts 
with roentgen rays is merely an illusion or therapeutic 
hypocrisy Operation is so far the only rational treatment. 
It should be performed without any delay 

35 209 224 (Feb 16) 1927 
Control of Bacterial Vaccinea G Petit et al —p 209 
•Surgerj, Diabetes and Insulin H Chabanier et al—p 210 
Results with Ambard’s Ureosecretory Formula D D Van Slyke.—p 214 

Surgery, Diabetes and Insuhn —Chabanier, Lebert, Lumiere 
and Lobo-Onell use insulin in prevention and treatment of 
acetonemia in surgical patients with diabetes In external 
lesions with diabetes, it may be advantageously emplojed 
in general and m local treatment It can be applied in the 
form of an ointment or a powder The ointment is composed 
of 30 cc of insulin, 1 5 Gm of zinc oxide, 45 Gm of wool fat 
and 90 Gm of petrolatum Compresses with the ointment 
are renewed daily If insulin powder is used, a compress 
with petrolatum is applied above the powdered area Sur¬ 
prisingly good results were obtained m diabetic patients with 
operative wounds, trophic ulcerations of nervous origin, 
varicose ulcers, gangrenes, also with anthrax and furunculosis 


Pans, Medical 

63 153 168 (Feb 12) 1927 

Dermatitis from Sensitization to Light H Jausion —p 153 
^Water, Alcohol and Obesity M G Leven—p 164 
^Pneumococcus Nephritis with Hematuria E Libert and M BariAy — 
p 166 

63 169 196 (Feb 19) 1927 

Respiratory Diseases in 1927 P Lereboullet and SI Leloiig—p 169 
Roentgenographic Aspects of Fibrous Tuberculosis F Bezanvon et al 
—p 177 

Pathogenesis of Pleuropulmonary Tuberculosis A Pissavy et al —p 181 
Inflammation of Costal Cartilages in Adolescento SI G Hue p 183 
Vaccine Treatment of Bronchopneumonias in Children L Duehon — 
p 188 

63 197 212 (Feb 26) 1927 

Six Cases of Contagious Hiccup in Influenza Mateesco —p 211 
Role of Hepatic Amylase in Glycemia R Kourilskv —p 212 

Water, Alcohol and Obesity—In LeieiTs opinion, a water 
restricted diet is without avail in obesity Possible loss of 
weight in this case may be due to dehydration of tissues but 
not to destruction of fat in the body Treating obesity by 
prolonged restriction of water may occasion albuminuria, 
cardiac disease, cerebral disorders, etc Abstention trom 
water during meals may be of benefit to obese persons with 
dyspepsia, since dyspepsia is connected with irritation of the 
solar plexus and of the nervous center regulating weight 
Alcoholic beverages tend to promote obesity A medical 
student lost 10 Kg in two months after alcohol had been 
excluded from his diet Alcohol also influences the centei 
of weight regulation by disturbing the digestive function 

Nephritis of Pneumococcus Origin with Hematuria — 
Libert and Bariety describe a case of pneumonia coexisting 
with nephritis and hematuria in a young man The abdomi- 


Schweizensche medizuusche Wochenschnft, Basel 

6T 97 120 (Jan 29) 1927 

Congenital Malformations of Extremities P F Nigst—p 97 Ccn. 
'Preparations from Ergot A Stoll and E Rothlin—p 106 
'Action of Ergot A Goenner—p 110 

Preparations from Ergot—Stoll and Rothlin are convinced 
that ergotamine produces the same pharmacologic and thera¬ 
peutic effects as a good preparation of ergot Moreover, it 
is more stable, as long as it remains colorless 
Action of Ergot —Goenner finds that ergot contains other 
active drugs beside ergotamine If the latter fails, he advises 
that other preparations be tried 


Pediatna, Naples 

36 113 168 (Feb 1) 1927 

Constitutional T>pes in Children S Maggiore p 113 c,.„nTn 

Vaccine Treatment and Blood Sedimentation JI Giuffre and O 8“ 

—p 127 

Rat Bite Fever M Gerbasi —p 139 
Pjocyaneus Arthritis in an Infant A Pinelli p 
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Riforma Medica, Naples 

43 97 120 (Jan 31) 1927 

Spondyloses D Taddei p 97 , * 

:Lmotherapy of Malta Fever G Izar and G Mastrojeni 
Intestinal Myiasis G Franchini —p 102 
rhe Spleen and Carbohydrate Metabolism ^ Qwra"^ P 
:ulture of the Sperm in Diagnosis of Gonorrhea V Mjirsdlos 
fertiary Syphdis of the Liver D Paternoster-P 116 

Chemotherapy of Malta ^ever-Izar and Mas^ 
,at acriflavine dyes have considerable bactericidal 
ti bacterium melitense m vitro 


104 
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Anales de la Facultad de Mcdicina, Montevideo 

11 e'en) i9;is 

Tit llc.jlcducJcnaS J-ijAcicat and the l-c»«r (Imtinnm J C VI 

Cjn3r>J--r „ 

Gtlatict Inclusiti. New Tc S nc for ii. ni ''C>lnn« I V <■ Uai> — 


•'•o.lmra T!)H»uli'nic frr I’ttaMium Cjanide I’ouonmg \ Marin ri 
y MAftnic/—j» IJ* 

\nalv.c '»4 in I«iU r l*4ljci< s Ojsta ct aI p 13*-^ 

Hole tait.il)>dralc Kcicinnn in Urt-cr'cn'ion t~ S Wciltr—p 155 
siai Hiilitati m of the Waiiennjnn fcM m Malcriiiiy Uc'piuli M L 

I crei —p IJ7 T- o I 

til !<-i-ii in of tic niadiltr and Hjeudo-tnconlincncc Following Spiral 


^ 595 Victllitii J Vjllcra*—p 159 

*A SUn Ttit for TrachL-a. \\ Mtet'-nl—p 615 1 »)fhv attioli gj of Duidt J H licllran—p 160 

Perforaicacf Lker of 5tccVtl ^ Uiiciin. ilum J J-li-lita rrs —p 6-1 j j t ancer cf itic Stomach at Majo CImte L. O Zero—p 162 

Pteie-Uta of Measles J J Lcunla—i t>.> Vpnut \rc lh>- la H F f iniliii—p 165 

StonTtSt in Trachonta—Mtcrlwfl tried 1 noil skill fcNl nil Farl.ct Manifest n. ns tf Lept.„y I. h Pierin.-P 167 

mae trachoma, palieiita In all the result \v is iKsHi'*- 11'*! Sodium Thiosulphate in the Treatment of Potassium 
scraping! ot the granulations are iioisdcrcil liter beiHc Cyanide Poisoning—Martnuz’patient had taken an unknown 
miied with sodium chloride solution The skin seeiiis <jnantit> of potassuini cianide Intravenous treatment with 
antagonistic to the trachomatous process Sonic authors j{) sodium thiosuiphitc was instituted shortI> aftcr- 

bcheie that an antaKonisin cmsIs lietwccn ttihcrculosis and ward Iinproveintni was almost immediate Two injections 
tnchoma At pre ent MeerhoiT declines to draw iii\ con- jq pk), were given Cardiac tonics and dextrose 
elusions irora Ins experiment solution were also usid 


Archives Espafioles de Pedtatria, Madrid 

11 ! 5 64 (Jan ) 1927 

*Trtaln:ert of Spina Bitila J Con—ilcz Mcncscr 5 Ji-cner—i 5 
Eduatica of JUnlallj- De icici t ChilJrtn. (j K foifora—i 2 ' 

Treatment of Spina Bifida—^Thc study ot eleven cises 01 
spina bifida, says Gonzalez-Menescs, reveals that the elitet 
difficulty m the treatment is caused liv the high pressure m 
the cerebrospinal fluid Congenital syphilis Iks at the rout 
of tbe trouble, though other lactors may be involved In 
tight of the eleven patients, the Wassermann test proved 
positive and m another svphilis was evident cluucally The 
syphilitic lesions may lead to hydrocephalus, especially alter 
operation, and cause death Operation should be postponed 
until the cerebrospinal fluid pressure tails below 300 mm ot 
water with the patient lying down It conditions permit, atUi- 
syphihtic treatment should be given for a few months beiore 
resorting to surgerv While the immediate result was good 
in most of the eases, only one patient is known positively to 
M well now, nine years after being treated 


The Role of Carbohydrate Retention in Hypertension — 
Weiler reviews Ills work on the role ot carbohydrate retention 
in the etiology of arlernl hypertension According to his 
theory, hvpctlenstotv, as well as obesity and diabetes is a 
luamtestatton ot insulin deficiency Long beiore Wold 
Weller had rtierred to the need ot vitamins in diets prescribed 
for diabetic patanis 

3 1 19J2S6 (Jvn 27) 1927 farlial Index 
Mole Ouconwclitu of ihc Ilium C Laj,i .3 Garcia and \ Groi a— 
W I9J 

Syihililic hirer ef ihe Stoirach J R Coyenx—p 210 
Muliii le Ftaciiifcr from llipctncphroma Metajtases. O Vfanini—p 21- 
'Minilu Infection of lie Mouth F 1- Nino and V Puglisi—p 222 
New Species of llsmrrolcpie J Bacigaluiio—p 229 
Reconsiructioii 01 tommoii Uile Duel b> Drain M Cieza Rodrignea.— 
p 232 

Earl> Uucnovis 0 / if>ci>sii Fungoidci. C Semmano and M \rana — 
P 234 

Sureicol Treaimcnt of Kceul I’rclapie. \ Pauchet —p 239 
Method of Caleulalins PeKic Asymmetry D Iraeta and C D Medina 
—p. 245 


Medicma Ibera, Madrid 

1 117 144 Can. 29) 1927 

Pijthostmc Atoreiia m Adolescent Girls G R. La fora,—p 117 
timilul Achyha. F Fernandez Martinez.—p II? 

fami^l Gastric Achylia.—In twenty or thirty cases 
6^^062 has found anachlorhydria in both parents and 
Ilmen or in two or three members of the family In one 
Sreatgrandmother, the grandmother, four grand- 
® five of thirteen greatgrandchildren had achylia 
ie grandchildren and one ot the great- 

2*1 ' J ” other digestive disturbances The other 

®’^®'’u‘^ddren may still be too young to have developed 
Several present mental and nervous symptoms 
another family, the mother, three daughters and probably 
grandfather and two uncles have achylia and some 
oervons disturbance 

Revista Esp de Obstet. y Ginecologia, Madnd 


Acute Osteomyelitis of the Ilium —Out of 559 children 
with acute osteomyelitis in only ten (18 per cent) was the 
process located in the iliac bones The age 01 the patients 
varied from 7 to 13 years Si\ were girls and lour bovs 
Diagnosis is not particularly difficult the fever, associated 
with the pain suggesting an infectious process in the bone 
Treatment is essentially surgical Six patients on whom 
operation was performed got well, three were lost sight 01 
and one died directly from the infection The most serious 
complication is suppurative arthritis of the hip Ankylosis 
and dislocation of the joint come next. Destruction 01 th" 
symphysis is very important from the standpoint 01 pelvic 
configuration 

New Oral Momlia.—ilino and Pughsi describe a case of 
mouth inlection caused by a monilia belonging to Castellani s 
third group It appears to be a new species and the name 
of Montita biiecalis is suggested. The case proved refractory 
to alkalis, but it yielded to energetic treatment with iodides 
There has recently been recurrence 


•jv 11 521 564 (Dec.) 1926 

Climarc Conceptions V ConUL—p 521 

When «i Congenital Syphilis J Miiiioz and Atbat —p !25 

p 537 Cipcrate on Puerperal Pelyic Thrombopblebms A Turenne.— 

Observations Whicbi Disprove Embryologic 
wne ^ child with celosomia, who died twenty- 

Toum birth necropsy showed the absence ot 

tvf cloaca! membrane The genital tubercle how- 

conp developed from the lateral folds A child with 

’"testinal obstruction, who lived only seven days 
iDte apparently normal meconium At necropsy an 

thr””u defect was tound As the bile could not pass 
ough tjie intestine, tbe prevalent theory that meconium 
*5 Its Color to bile seems untenable 

Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 

. a-g 129192 0an 20) 1927 Partial Index 

102 !^"'*”***"°“*“® Spinal Anesthesia. R. Brouca—p 129 

a* a Differential Reagent BetA^een Aramooia Salts Aminc'» ana 
p J \ Sanchez.—p 135 

I Test for Latent Diabetes. F PuJia^u P 


New Species of Hymenolepis —In his investigations m the 
intestine of man and of rats, Bacigalupo found a new 
hymenolepis He gives it the name of intermedia, as its 
characters he between those of Hymenolepis itana and 
Hymenolepis dimtmila 


Arefuv fur exp Hathologie and Pharmak., Leipzig 

119 129 2=8 (Dec.) 1926 ® 

Excretion of Lead. F Bnclter—p 129 
• Vad Keswunce of Rabhiu P Pulewka.—p 140 
Dmresis and P.tuiury Extracts. H Hoff and P Wermer—p 153 

‘t" Isolated Intestine J Kolda 

Nnomalies cf Blood Pressure. M Hochretn —p 193 
P^muicology of Hepatic Vessels. R Baer and R Roaster _p O04 
Absorption from the Subcutis F Donath and B Tan le.—n on- 

o 

Insulin and ChoJcsleroL 11 Arndt.—p 254 

Kabbits-Through a gastric sound 
Bulcvvka administered to rabbits GO cc oi one-tenth or one- 
linn normal solution of hydrochloric acid per kilogra 
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liody eight Animals that had been on a carrot diet and 
possessed a high alkali rescr\e presented a marked decrease 
of alkali m the blood in from two to se\en hours H 3 dro- 
cliloric acid evinced onlj" a slight intluencc on the blood 
c Ikali in animals that liad been on an oat diet and had a 
low alkali reserve The acid did not produce harmful eflects 
on the stomach of rabbits that had been fed on carrots, 
whereas theie wcie severe hemorrhagic erosions of the gastric 
mucous membrane in animals fed on cuts 


Jour A II 3 
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Beitrage zur Khmk der Tuberkulose, Berlin 

05 193 448 (Dec 31) 1926 

Tins issue contiins the proceedings of the German Tnhprmi^ e 
at Its meeting 111 Dus.cldorfT, May 28 and 29, 1925 ^ ^ 

Biochemische Zeitschrift, Berlin 

170 263 492 (Dec 27) 1926 Partial Index 
Determination of Tree and Bound Benzoic Acid E M P Widmark- 


Arckiv fur die gesamte Physiologie, Berlin 

315 1 276 (Dec H) 1926 

lNCitihiIit> of the Heart of Cold Blooded Viiinnls P Gjiirie_p 1 

l.iiuations of \d iplation to Darknes \ Aehmatoe —p 10 
Meiburing the 1 orees that Inlhienec Stenosis ot the Vocal Cold f 
K ikcbliiti —p 19 

Tile Ltoiix Tiul tin, S\inpTtliLlic V KnI tslut i—p 22 
*'Ph\sicocliemical Processes 111 Isoagglutiiiition V Sehroder—p 32 

Dail> Periodic ^ in ition ot llunein I ile Processes H Volker_p 43 

'Diabetes and the \etion of Iiisuliii 8, Dietrich uul O Loewi—p 7S 
LasarelTs Law ot Dissolution ot Iseiiitill itioiis in Periiilieril and Centra] 
\ ision 111 Moiiocliromatic light Al Polikarpolf —p 95 
‘^Mithesis ot laste Sensations 1 Banscheia—p 10! 
rspenmeiUal Studies on the Nerrous Svstem P A Spiegel and Giniehi 
s ito — 1 ) 106 

Idem—p r \ Spiegel and G Jsagisiki 

Sense ot reinperature and Stimulus II II ihn and k Boshanier —p 133 
Concentration of Radio \etnc Atoms in the Heart of Cohl Blooded 
■\niin ils II /eehuiseii and G \I Street—p 170 
Relation Between the Spleen and \ ariations in the Aiimher of Ere thro 
cjtes \ Scheiinert and F W Krzjwanek—p 187 
I he \ itamin Prohlem E KartaschelTskj —]i 197 
*\er\e Poisons and Gas Exchange ot Surtuing Organs E Xhderhalden 
and E Gellhorn —p 212 

Conduction of Stimulus in the Gist* i Intestinal Canal L Gellhorn and 
K \\ cidlnig—p 21” 

Idem K W culling—p 215 

Permeabilitx ot Aluscles E Gellhorn —p 248 

Visceral lunereation and Chemistrj of Secretorj Processes D \lpern 
—p 20l 

'lullueuce of the ihtroul Hormone on Phago''>tosis \V ricischmauu — 
p 273 

Physicochemical Processes in Iso-Agglutination—In cata- 
phoresis e\periments with human blood of llie four different 
groups, Schroder found tliat iso-agglutmation was accom¬ 
panied be decrease m the charge of the ervthrocytes The 
same phenomenon was obser\ed m agglutination produced by 
acidification Xephelometnc imestigatioiis showed that the 
ratio between albumin and gloliuliii was the same in all four 
groups 

Diabetes and the Action of Insulin—In eNperiments on 
fasting rabbits Dietrich and Loewn found that repeated vene¬ 
sections increased the blood sugar and were follow’ed by the 
appearance of a substance in the blood plasma which inhibited 
the fixation of dextrose to the enthrocvtcs The blood sugar 
curves paralleled the inhibitory effect of the corresponding 
plasmas This appearaiiee of inhibiting substances in the 
blood plasma and epinephrine hjperghcemn were almost 
completclj prevented l)j injection of ergotaminc The authors 
explain the effect of insulin bv its favorable influence on the 
fixation of dextiosc to the erjthrocvtes which is followed by 
accelerated transformation of dextrose The diabetic symp¬ 
toms are caused bv an inhibitory bodv in the blood plasma, 
which prevents fixation of dextrose 

Influence of Specific Nerve Poisons on the Gas Exchange 
of Surviving Organs—Abdeibalden and Gellhorn observ'ed 
that muscle and liver tissue of frogs, suspended in a solution 
of sodium phosphate consumed ox>gen iindei the influence of 
parasympathetic poisons (ph) sostigmme pilocarpine, choline, 
atropine and epinephrine) When the experiments were per¬ 
formed on muscle tissue the nerve endings ot which had 
undergone degeneration from section of the corresponding 
nerves, the oxygen consumption was considerably decreased 

Influence of the Thyroid Hormone on Phagocytosis—In a 
rabbit trom which the thjroid had been removed, Flcischmann 
increased the phagocitic capacity of exudate leukoevtes by 
implantation of a thyroid gland or administration of thyroid 
extracts The experiments show that phagoevtosis is depen¬ 
dent on the internal secretion 
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A New Vlicrocolonmeter H Rlcinm-uin —p 276 

r i'"n°1iT''‘T Nitrogen H Klemmann-p 

I lie Ncphelometer H Klemmann—p 301 

Katalase m tlic BIooiI in Experimental Anemia. A Bernstein—p o04 
Iiilluence of 1 ood on Katalase 111 the Blood A Benistein-p 313 
Bindings in the Protein VIolectile t\ S Ssadikow-p 326 
p "* ® Avitaminosis B A Law row and S N Vlatzko — 

Srcctropholometric Studies on Hemoglobin V Zilzer —p 348 
Scaloxjl Sulphuric Acid 111 the Urine G Scheff—p 364 
Gas Lxdnnge of Tissue Exiilauts F Wind —p 384 
A New Series ot Butler Solutions J Jf Kolthoff and J J \ leesch 
Iiouucr—p 410 

•Inorganic Constituents in the Pancreas and Suprarenals H Vlarc — 
p 414 

Cheinistr\ of the Srniii K Singer—p 432 


The Synthesis of Hippunc Acid m the Human Organism 
—Widmark administered perorallv dailj doses of 1 Gin of 
sodium lienzoate to a healthy person, under v'arying conditions 
of nutrition Examinations of the urine indicate that hippurit, 
acid sjnthesis probably depends on the composition of the 
food and is favorably influenced by the presence of 
carbobjdrates 

Gas Exchange in B Avitaminosis in Birds—Lawrow and 
Matzko compared the gas exchange in hens on normal diets 
(buckwheat and oats) and on a diet consisting of polished 
nee They noted an increase m the oxygen consumption and 
production of carbon dioxide after prolonged administration 
of polished rice, whereas these factors remained constant 
when the diet was normal A bird that died with symptoms 
of avitominosis presented marked deposition of fat in the 
heart and abdominal cavitv The avitaminosis was not 
accompanied by decrease in the oxidizing capacity of the 
organism 

Inorganic Constituents in the Pancreas and the Suprarenals 
—Marx’s analjses show that the pancreas coiitains more 
potassium and magnesium, but less calcium and water than 
do the suprarenals The percentages of sodium were almost 
the same m both organs The ratio between potassium and 
calcium was higher in the pancreas than in the suprarenals 


Deutsche medizmisclie Wochensclinft, Berlm 

63 133 178 (Jan 21) 1927 


•Medical Significance of Cathode Rajs W E Pauli—p 133 
“Tjphoid Epidemics F Walter—p 135 

•Herpes and Smallpox Immunitj E Gildemeister and K Ilerzbcr;, — 
p loS 

Serologj* and Protein Treatment H Sachs—p 140 
Micro Sedimentation Test. R Stolzenbach —p 141 
Roentgen Ray Studj of Hypersecretion J Gcfcn —p 143 
Ileus from Tenia P Herszk-y —p 144 

Astereognosy and Drumhead Hemorrhage in Encephalitis M Kastaa 


—P ld5 

•VIetrorrhagias from Digestive Disturbances \ W Bauer—p 
V acciiiation and Sore Throat G Koch p 148 
Biology of Reticulo Endothelium W Schulemami —p 149 
treatment of Hemoptjsis H Grau p laO 
rrcatraent of Hcmatemcsis E W Strauch p 153 
The Medical Faculty Budget P Wolff—p 155 
Regulations for Physicians S Ale-xauder —p la7 
Medical Faculty at Shanghai Wusung E Birt--p 159 
German Hospital in London. F P Weber—p 161 


Medical Significance of Cathode S 

lat, with an equal consumption ot current, cathode ra) 
reduce a biologic effect four million times - as roen ^ 

en rays, provided this effect for one 

idiant energy absorbed by the issue E^P° XL spore. 
2Cond was sufficient to kill not only ^^‘'^Xnosure o sL-n 
rhich were resistant to three hours Lament 

uperficial ulcers in animals yielded to 
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Typhoid Epidemics-W..Uor .. till m 

n Faunki-ta 5 li'Cili-ln. lUi'n "t lo n Iml tnin 
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Herpes and Smallpox Immunity—< nlxlx dh i I'l" u'»‘> 
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Metrorrhagias from Digtslivc Dmlutbanccs itue 
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But ircquxiit cati^ix 1)1 clirouic huHriiiiii >>i ili> P'l"x 
orians am! ot atxpinl iilcnuc hcniorrii u x lit ilotit i "> t'"- 
toraach he pn cnhcx htroiu, mlTte itul lioinllou roi'i im it 
trcr’dxraielx pictd) ami clnr^nl x\ itxr ui x i<l nt ni> " i" e 
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X iituidix Itlnll 

local Ancsthtsia by Compression—L rb icli found that 
x.iujin xi.m ni , inld nl till xUiii ciiixis i Int il iiusllixui 
xxhuh tiidd hx tixid 1. r -mill mix rxx ntioii- siicli is mtisinii 
III Iiiii nr f lultri/itinii nl i " 1^ Local isiliiinti is prnb 
ildx tin t tusx 

Lumbar 1‘unctuic in Vomiltny in Infancy ('inldsciiiiiuit 
lull pod rxsidls xxitli luinhir imiuturx m mi mti, and chil- 
drx 11 X ilh xnmitm x-ptciillx m xxlinnpm^ xoiif,li 


Khnische Wochenschnft, Berlin 

ll 9'I-ii (Jm 15) lO' 


Munchencr mcdizinisclie Wochenschnft, Munich 

T t Ux r I (j 111 -’S) I‘).'7 


Tkfl; Sku u (>rt,an of linmumt' \ \ (. ucf ^ 

CqzijIl \ itiy,cu K n K ciii'-r -\i 10 

Kc Muna iruTi In Im Owr {u 1 Man ex 0 * 

Kc.^r’craUin ii L> \dIrrUcis ai J \ 1 cral —\ 

loiE,rr urn ol I’lc Car«litl L. Sc’inclcr p 1*0 
f'h *" I.<.L K M fj llci tic Fmicriton F Ketehr — p IW 
Iv*t^ icn-f Imjl ntutif"!! ot Ovarv O llcrv-lvau p Ui 
Duv*>uii5 ol t-t ccr utd lulcrcut sis trim iutnturc M itcroil II 
Muller—I llo 

D Blue ilcaclion of Ccrcbro junal Fliud H U< cnfcl! —11^ 

Esti-uiticm ul Bleed Sugar I- Kaultntnn— 1 » 11 
B'poghccttuc \ciicrt of Sulphur V UufKt I G trtlanos p HO 
BjttcnM Lijotdi ai \utitcn< V. Klopklu k luJ h-. UitcBskj — » H t 
Ixiajiujumcu \suh Mcohultc Extracts* ol UactUt \ Kht stock—p 1-') 
ilttfcanical Origin of Gastric k leer G Donnt,k —p !-'• 

Caihanics G Gamer—p 123 

Culiuce of liuraan Cells m \ilro V Lcnimel and I! lowcntiU — 
l> V6 

Shortest thr^Molet Uari m Solar Spectrum II Mc>cr—p 141 

Ketonuna from Insnlm Overdosage—Main^tr oI)‘i<.r\<.d 
acetonuna in two diabutc patients on a dav when the) hecann. 
^I'poglvcemtc He relates the acetonuna to tin. alkalosi:s 
(the alkali reser\e So per cent) induced b\ the. o\erdo'>aK<- ot 
insulin 

Regeneration of Skim—\iter obtaining ta\orabk results in 
treatment ot ulcers produced b> sulphuric acid ni rabbits 
■^dlersberg and Perutz tried local application of insulin m 
chrome ulcers ot the kg and in burns Thej laikd in a 
patient with a tuberculous anal fistula and in another with 
ulcerations near a fungus of the talocrural joint but had 
excellent results in eight other patientsi From 20 to 30 
drops ot insulin were applied to the ulcer and co\ered with 
^ petrolatum dressing This treatment did not lower the 
hlood sugar in animals 

Ractenal Lipoids as Antigens —Klopstock and \Vitebsk\ 
obtained antibodies b> injecting rabbits with alcoholic 
extracts of proteus Xia and tubercle bacilli The antiserum'^ 
react with almorat anj hpoids although there seems to be some 
^^egree oi specificit\ Thej behe\e that the extracts probabK 
Contain some alcohol-soluble protein beside the hpoids 

Inmmnization xvitb Alcoholic Extracts of Bacilli—Klop¬ 
stock injected rabbits with mixtures ol alcoholic extracts of 
^lorse kidnet (Forsmans antigen) and alcoholic extracts 
proteus The serum obtained contained the hetero 

genetic antibodj This speaks for the presence oi a \cbKlc 
m the bacterial extract It was noted that such serum doc- 
uot contain autibactenal substances 


Medmmsche Klimk, Berlin 

Sa 41 so (Jan. 14) 1927 
■’^^uioheroolherapi J X orachutr—p 41 

ChromnscDpj ot the Stomach M Gutmann and t, Koha —p 
P'bkwiti Xtcasles Scrum C Baron—p ^ , 

■^kiclc Signs m Pulmonar> Tuberculosis T Sternberg i 
kical Xntsilicsia ■b> Compression J ^ cn 

Siphilis and the Sedimentation Test O H X *r p 
Treatment of Basal CeU Epubchoma k Loc>Acn5tciru p 34 
Aspiration of Foreign Bod> B Fiiber p 35 


45 

49 


1-tiiu n n * f < cIK in li 't*** Mollctnlurlf —p 

I ii-Mi 1 111 rnk« \lcv 1 ‘-clnt p k > 

X.lu.nr of iU « I Uitclcl I M A au MJrn p 141 
DiilxCn. ind Ihi hhcrmsr t imi i I Wicclimmn p Ik 
lutrnti n I Vlin.tinal I %fhic kcictions - p 143 

BI »l t fuui ^ tn Minncii. I Pur^t p )4a 

Mmd trim I mul if un<l (t>lciiu I'uuctuic W B minann — p 143 

Mca Ir Xernm frnm Anniial H /(rjnTcl—p 1 U 

Xlcllini inline anil trinir> lulictioi i H SchilUcn p lal 

Hit mctr\ of Fi^'sur** H Scln*lc p k 

s piaUinK 1 1 sturc nv Third btj^c of Labor \ Kr itncr p 13/ 

Insj>C'Clioji of the I aticijl \ Kiceke—j» 13? 

\ntiM<ial VfTccta of Welfare Wuik. K WciIcr—p 13? 

Lipoids of Leukocytes—Stlirt litscribxs his method ut 
stainiiit, lipoids m UiiLocxtxs Ml the normal hlood celN 
xxith the eMeplton ol 1)mphoexIts contain lipoid j,ramiles 
He believes tint the oxidasc reaction is conditioned hy tliein 

Intentional Abnormal Psychic Reactions—\ippe uses the 
term icleophreiiic to designate the abnormal nervous and 
ineiu ll reactions that serve a conscious purpose—such as 
actiuirnit an indemintv 

Measles Serum from Animals — All the children under 
investitation who were injected with Degkwitzs alleged pro- 
tectne sheep serum during the incubation period developed 
measles Most ot them had comphcations and almost all 
of them had scrum sickness The results obtained w itli 
injections of adults serum were much better (protection in 
five, mitigation in ten out of eighteen children) 


Strahlentherapie, Berlin 

31 193 384 1926 


The Compton Effect and Kocntgcnotherap> W Fncdnch—p 193 
The Compton Effect m Deep Thcrap> H \V mtr—p 21b 
btunulating Irradiation in Gynecology L fecita:.—p 227 
Intratumora! Treatment L Halbcrstacdtcr—p 2aj 
Effect cf Koentgen Rays and of Radium on the Teeth and Jaws M 
Ecist —p 26}i 

Injury to Offspring from Roentgen Rays, W Flackamp—p 2S2 
Idem R. Dyroff —p 288 

Sarcoma of Ltcrus and Otaries After Roentgen Ray Irradiation. E. 
Xogt”p 313 

Trcatm-mt of Gonorrhea of the -Vdnexa with Roentgen Rays W Baer 
—p 315 


Irradiation of the Entire iluman Body A \on Lichcnstcm 
•innucncc of Roentgen Rays on Acid Base McUlxdfsin G 
witr—p 327 

■•Roentgenotherapy ot Tumors of the PituiUry Cl md J | 
and L J Czerny —p 331 
Itocntgetiothcmpy of Bronchial Asthma V Ko^ati J niiy nij i J Ahruui 
wntsch —p 336 

The Pirquct Reaction n Inrtucnceil li} ihc K jtiil rn li a I c i x 

sohn and I I Schirtuinlio —343 r J u Licbcr 

■Vlcaiurcmcnt of Koentgen Kay Diiajc S Slriij ._ tiu 

The t-o-lhema Do»c O II Kluvclotii and O ( icrtncr —n 
Standordtzaticm of llic hurilcnju Imcti^imetcr \x Roxnr 
Stimulus Theorx and I ight fre ilin-nt \ fhedhaW V 
Treatment ot Itachi i, uuli tllranolct Kaxs F P 
Daiuwncyer—p 378 * 

ttepetmon OI Small Doles Reply G Peter—p Zi'* 


—p 324 
Vf n J jiine 

ilcint m uiu 
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The Compton Effect in Deep Therapy—Experience shows 
that wlien different qualities of roentgen rays are used, the 
skin reaction does not parallel the ionization of the air 
Wmtz attributes this to the Compton effect, and gives a 
theoretical explanation of the fact that soft rays are more 
effective than hard rays The Compton effect implies that in 
a large part of the dispersed rays there is an increase in wave 
length amounting to 0 05 Angstrom units, according to the 
-< on A primary ray deviated from its direction has 
■enetrating power as a dispersed ray than in its orig- 
condition, but dispersed ravs which continue in the 
' direction as the primary irradiation do not show any 
qualitative changes The harder the rays, the more marked 
IS the Compton effect Its influence is (1) direct, since 
the biologic effect of hard rays depends in the first place 
on changes in tlie quality of the rays caused by the Comp¬ 
ton effect, and (2) indirect, influencing the instruments for 
measuring and the dosage The Compton electrons par¬ 
ticipate to a considerable degree in the ionization of the air 
in Iiard irradiation, but in the dispersion process there is 
not anv stimulation of molecules, which is considered a 
preliminary requirement for the effect of the rajs 

Roentgenotherapy of Mastitis—With 20 per cent of the 
erjthema dose and with a focal distance of from 30 to -40 
cm, Zweifel irradiated fields slightly exceeding in extent the 
margins of the inflammation Equal results were obtained 
whether copper or zinc filters from 0 5 to 10 mm in thick¬ 
ness or aluminum filters 3 mm thick, were used Only one 
irradiation was given In mastitis the results were favorable 
when the irradiation took place as early as possible after the 
onset When abscesses had already developed, the irradiation 
was useless In the successful cases, pain was relieved and 
the patients were again able to obtain sleep, the temperature 
fell from 2 to 3 C in twenty-four hours 
Influence of Roentgen Rays on the Acid-Base Metabolism 
—Pannewitz irradiated in vitro blood serum, albumin and 
globulin solutions, pus and urine of different origins and 
reactions Regular changes in the reaction were noted in 
irradiated protein solutions only The changes were char¬ 
acterized by approximation of the hydrogen ion concentration 
to that of the iso-electrical point The reaction of the 
hydrogen ion concentrations and alkali reserve of the blood 
of irradiated human beings and of rabbits comprised two 
phases immediately after irradiation acidosis or hypocapnia 
occurred, followed from two to five hours later by alkalosis 
or hypercapnia The intensity of the reaction depended on 
the region irradiated and the nature of the reaction on the 
organ irradiated The variations in the reaction were least 
after irradiation of the extremities and greatest after irradia¬ 
tion of the abdominal organs 

Roentgenotherapy of Tumors of the Pituitary Gland — 
Heimsmann and Czerny’s fifteen cases are divided into three 
groups, (1) cases with symptoms of acromegaly, (2) 
ophthalmic types, (3) cases with adiposogenital syndromes 
Three fields were irradiated, two temporal and one frontal 
field, with one erythema dose per field The percentage of 
the deep dose was estimated at from 28 to 30 The number 
of irradiations depended on the symptoms, and each was 
followed by a rest period of about six weeks The results 
were good in acromegalic types, but less favorable in oph¬ 
thalmic and adiposogenital forms The roentgenotherapy 
relieved syndromes of intracranial pressure headache, ver¬ 
tigo, vomiting and general feebleness Ophthalmologic 
changes improved, and in one case polyuria, bulimia and 
polydipsia disappeared 

Wiener Archiv fur uinere Medizin, Berlin 

13 433 697 (Jan 15) 1927 

♦Diet and Diuretics F Hogler and K Ueberrack —p 433 
•Water and Salt Metabolism After Sweating J Daniel and F Hogler 
—p 457 

•Idem F Hogler and K Ueberrack —p 465 
Inhibition of Diuresis by Infundibular Extracts J Daniel and F 
Hogler —p “181 

•Diabetes Insipidus F Depisch and F Hogler —p 509 
•Water kletabolism in Myxedema and Exophthalmic Goiter W Falta 
and F Hogler—p 547 


^^ueiiios or Xiouoriui iu.ology W Falta and F Hogler-p 641 
Tolerance to Different Foods m Diabetes F Depisch—n 653 
Sugar Breakfast m Producing Appetite F Depisch —p 685 

Diet, Diuretics and Metabolism of Water and Salt—Hov- 
ler, Ueberrack and Daniel confirm the influence of the pre¬ 
liminary period on the diuretic action of water, salts, urea 
and sugar When the diet had previously been rich in 
sodium chloride, their action was increased, a salt-free diet 
lowered or even reversed it A similar action has been 
observed in substances which inhibit diuresis (more power¬ 
ful inhibition after a salt-free diet) Sweating has the same 
influence as the salt-free diet 

Diabetes Insipidus—Depisch and Hogler’s five cases of 
diabetes insipidus fit into neither the hyperchloremic nor the 
normochloremic type Pituitary extracts proved beneficial 
111 all 


Water Metabolism m Myxedema and Exophthalmic Goiter. 

Falta and Hogler found sodium strongly hydropigenic and 
potassium and calcium antihydropigenic in myxedema The 
water test diuresis was above normal Preliminary adminis¬ 
tration of salty food increased the water and salt-water 
diuresis, while it inhibited it in normal individuals In 
exophthalmic goiter patients, the opposite results were seen 
They conclude that in these conditions the change is less 
one of the speed of salt transportation than one of the hydra¬ 
tion condition of the colloids of the tissues 

Tolerance to Different Foods in Diabetes—Depisch tested 
diabetes patients for their tolerance to proteins, cereals and 
mixed diets Cereals alone were tolerated better than a 
mixed diet A little over one half of the patients had a 
higher tolerance for a protein diet than for a mixed diet 
The retention of food reserves is one of the sources of error 
He believes that over longer periods the tolerance calculated 
according to the dextrose value of the food might be the 
same 


Wiener klinisclie Wochenscimft, Vienna 

40 77 112 (Jan 20) 1927 
•Pneumothorax Treatment W Neumann —p 77 
•Results with Besredka’s Antnirus E, Epstein and G Lotheissen—p 80 
Hives and Cholelithiasis H Schur—p 81 
Cavities Healed by Pneumothorax A Baer—p 83 
Malaria Treatment of Early Neurosyphilis O Kauders —p 85 
Diseases of Sacro Iliac Joint A J ux —p 88 
Backache in Women F Kermauner —p 93 
Diagnosis of Comatose Conditions G Holler —p 93 
Treatment of Refractory Siphilis A Perutz—p 95 
Treatment of Children H Januschke, Supplement—pp 1 8 


Pneumothorax Treatment—Neumann observed large e\u- 
iates in only 6 per cent of his pneumothorax patients He 
ittnbutes this favorable result to careful observation of a 
ew minor technical points which he discusses Too frequent 
efilling should be avoided The first time he introduces from 
100 to 600 cc of air (not nitrogen, which irritates, as he thinks) 
iight days later he adds from 600 to 800 cc , after two more 
veeks about a liter is added The fourth filling is made 
hree weeks after this and the further refillings at intervals 
)f four weeks When the pleura becomes thicker, the mter- 
rals are prolonged to from six to eight weeks The needle 
ihould be semi-blunt (Denecke) to avoid injury of the hmg 
ind subsequent infection Unless there are adhesions whicn 
.eep a cavity expanded, he never insufflates above an expira- 
ory pressure of zero, because rupture of adhesions may 
;aube an infection 

Results with Besredka’s Antivirus—Epstein and Lothcis- 
;en had excellent results in phlegmons from local appbcatioi 
)f Besredka’s antivirus In erysipelas and phlebitis 
esults were negative 

40 113 148 (Jan 27) 1927 

Amyl Nitrite Test of Heart Function D Scherf-jP U3 
Parasitology of Pemphigus B Lips^utr—p , „_p ]17 

The Genital Hormone and Growth of the Bre^t I- j, I.Ie)»cIiDcr 

Roentgen Ray Diagnosis of Peptic Ulcer of the Esophagus. F 

—P 120 ,, 

Mcinicke Microreaction L Feuerstein P ^ 

RocitgeiiRay Treatment of Subleukemic Mj closes 

Treatment of Tinnitus H J Adler—P ^ 

Diathermy in Fissure of the Anus. W Zvv g P 
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Ptoitsi-coJi Scarcer T RitiUr—p IS 

Srimciuucn Tes( \ V iriwh— P liO 

DuciscJ of the Eilctnil Ear I Hotcr — p 1 

IctcTUi PtoUt3 iQ Oinjcal Mcdicjnc. K Bauer ljupi lcn*cnt JT 


1 \6 


Amyl KiUitc Test of Heart Function—bcUeri undo elcc- 
trocardiogranib of paUcnls during inlnlatvon nf a few drops 
of amjl nunlu The drug inlluciiccs the ciisHirlnncts of 
formation and conduction ot stimulus to such a degree tint 
itmai be used lor lunctioml tests The tonus ot the vagus 
becomes lower, that of the aceckrans higher and the ctreu- 
btion 111 the coronary arteries proliahly iinprovcs 


Parasitology of Pemphigus—Lip^chuta found peculiar mr- 
mations m the lluid and sections irom pctiiphigns vesicles 
and in the specimens obtained by puncture ot the spleen in 
patients with pemphigus He called them cystoplasma ovi- 
fotme” and believes that they arc protozoons somewltai sim¬ 
ilar to malaria parasites Besides these he found granules 
which accept methylene azure but not methylene blue* iroiii 
Giemsa’s stain. He calls these granules \inp!asiita liberum 


Zeitschnft fur Immumtatsforschung, etc, Jena 

JO ssraso (Dec 2S) 192t. 

Tie Ttrery of Chcawrcccpton. R Schnit..tr an4 W SilUcrflcm —p ih? 
Ito, Jt Schmljtr and Rosenberg —p J9J 

Tbe Aaaph^Ucuc Xnlibody and Pioteinj. K Otto ami O OmMcm — • 
p. 399 

Scrclcgy of Ccrcbro'pinal Flutd C D Arcrowijtscb —p ^06 
Bmding of Bactcriorbagtc Lysms by Bacteru and I Jacch* 

sohcL~~p. 412 

•Tlcraoitjutance of Bacteria. W Gobi anJ I Jacobsohn—p 441 
*Di5trtaUalioa of Enterococa N Kovacs—p 4*^0 
BifftJGJtuiioa of Paracbolera Strajaj froci Vibrio Cfcdcrjc N Kov^c^ 
-p 457 

The Linkage Rdatioo of ihc Blood Group* L. H Snjdcr—p 464 
In Enghsiu 

Thenaoieaiitanee of Bacteria.—Gohs and Jacobsohn incu¬ 
bated Shiga-Kruse dysentery bacilli and noted that certain 
strains resisted a temperature of from 57 to 75 C for one 
boor This increase in thcrmoresistancc ot certain strains 
W probably due to a decrease in the protoplasmic coagula¬ 
bility ot the Shiga bacilli, caused by abnormal function ot 
digestive ferments Two different kinds ot bacterial lysis 
tftte observed in the cultures, one that produced bacterio- 
phagic lysms and one that did not 

BtfferenUafaon of Enterococci—Kovacs differentiates the 
enterococcus from streptococcus vindans by the fact that the 
former produces a gray color m the medium when grown on 
blood dextrose-agar plates 


Zeitsclinft fiir Kretsforschtuig, Berlin 

24 223 391 0»n. J5) 1927 
Inftcboa and Cin«T TeuUchJaeader —p 223 
^usTnronrj E. Frankcl —p 252 

*Pi 4gamu BaciUogcnvc Tumors F Reichert.—p 255 

^Tumors from Baalli Isolated from Cancer E Kauffmano.—p 260 
Wcctious Ongin of Cancer C Rtttcr —p 263 
♦T ^ Liver m a Syphilitic Rabbit Von Niessen.—’P 272 

^^uccd Predisposition to Tar Cancer S Beck —p 278 
Gmon from Emulsion of the SpJecc F Biuraenthal aod H Auier — 

kterferfometry in (knc« A. Schmidt Ott.—p 292 

Substance!! Vgainst Cancer A Braunstcin—p 325 
rnjlogenttic Cancer Research A. Greil —p 330 

lo™^ Application of Radioactive Substances L. Halberstaedter 
, —p. 360 

E-tperaentat Cancer by I'etmcntation G H Jacubson.—p 364 
fswuaetios Recovery front Cancer O Strauss.—p 367 


Cancer—Teutschlaender emphasizes the fact 
t decisive evidence of an infectious etiology of cancer has 
Sot been published so far 


Blaat Tumors from BaciUi Isolated from Cancer —Kauff- 
with^ Ptoduced tumors in sunflowers by inoculating the plant 
Th if bacilli which he isolated from mouse cancer 

e bacilli were of the tiunefaciens type 

Tiver in the Rabbit—\iessen observed an 
of the liver in a rabbit that had been infected 
'V'th syphilis three years previously 

^f®duposition to Tar Cancer—Beck injected mice 
period ‘utravenously with an emulsion of tar over a 
ft several months Intracutaneous injections oi tar 


in these Tiiiiiials induced tumors, Inii of which developed 
into cancer Controls tint inti not been injected intrave¬ 
nously reacted only with a tnnsitory proliferation of the 
epithelium 

Tumors from Emulsion of the Spleen — Blumentiial and 
\vikf induced fornntioii oi tumors in rats by injection of 
an ciiuilsion (rum the spleen of rats that had tumors The 
spleen did not contain tiiy dcmonitrabk metastases 

Cure of Expetimcntal Cancer by Fermentation —In rats 
with idcinicarcnioinas Jacubson injected various species of 
sacchirojnyces, partly in pure culture partly in association 
with myctnlernia He observed complete recovery in those 
tint survived Some of the saccbaroniycetes induced such 
an immediate and povverful lermentatioii of blood sugar that 
the rats ilied during injection The mycoderma acts by 
destroying the alcohol and lactic acid formed 

Zeitschnft fur Kreislaufforschuiig, Dresden 

19 s 1 48 1927 

Tnnu. n( Depttssors sn<l Citciilalion It h Il-rms—p 2 

Giirimj of Miocsnlmm m Congcnilal SypfadiJ K Otcrhamaier —p 9 

Tonus of Depressors and Circulation—Hiring uses the 
term blood pressure brakes’ (Bhitdruckzugler) for those 
eeiitripetal vascular nerves tliat are stimulated by the blood 
pressure and cause its refle't lovvering He added the ‘sinus 
nerves (from tiic carotids) to the two aortic nerves which 
liad been known before. Other arteries seem to be without sudi 
nerves Tile blood pressure increases somewhat alter ligation 
OI one carotid It increases much more it the carotid is 
ligated alter previous denervation ot the other ‘sinus nerve” 
and oi the aorta This increase in blood pressure after 
ilencrvation speaks for a permanent tonus ot these ‘brakes’ 
and indicates that ilicy not only lower a high pressure, but 
probably also increase a low pressure 

Zentralblatt fur Chirurgie, Leipzig 

oai 3209 3264 (Dec IS) 1926 

•Danger of Eaplomory Puncture in Pyopneuraolborox, H Hilgenreiner 

—p 3209 

•Backache as First S>mptom of Cancer of the Breast E. Lick—p 3212 
OrchiiJopwy for Cryplorcbism A Gaba> —p 32Ij 
Insulin Dextrose Treatment of Shock S L Beresow—p 3214 
Pancreatic Calculi C Mrai,—p 3217 

Faulty Vlcihods of Amputation Boioiv the Knee. 2ur Vertb —p 32IS 
Roentgen Ray Diagnosis of Duodenal Ulcer A Leb —p 3320 

Danger of Ezcploratory Puncture in Pyopneumothorax—In 
Hilgenreiner s case exploratory puncture in pyopneumo¬ 
thorax in a boy, age 16 months, was toliovved promptly by 
emphysema and rapid spread of the phlegmonous process, so 
that within a few hours the childs life was in danger A. 
number of operations were performed but the suppuration 
did not stop until the removal of a head of wheat, 5 cm 
long which appeared in the pulmonary fistula six months 
after the beginning of the illness It was now recalled that 
on the day oi the original attack of coughing and fever 
which preceded the puncture by two weeks, the child had been 
playing with heads of wheat Severe coughing, which had 
been present at the time of and after the puncture, had torced 
air and pus into the tissues Hilgenreiner discusses the 
manner in which the pneumothorax was converted into a 
pyopneumothorax by the exploratory puncture The head of 
wheat acting like a valve, played a part but he warns that 
the use oj a large dram or the removal of a large amount 
of pus might have a like effect and bring about a similar 
grave complication 

Backache as First Symptom of Cancer of the Breast_Liek 

reiterates Hippocrates demand that the physician shall 
examine the entire man, not merely the region of the supposed 
lesion A woman, aged 36 was sent to him under suspicion 
of simulating her symptom, backache of several months’ 
standing Examination, including roentgenography (this was 
in 1910) was negative A month later the woman was sent 
to him again the backache was more severe On this occa¬ 
sion he had the woman strip and at once noticed that one 
nipple was higher than the other A walnut sued scirrhus 
was present Early metastasis in a lumbar vertebra was 
doubtless the cause of the pains in the back. He has since 
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seen two furtlier cases in winch backache was explained by 
a hitherto unrecognized breast cancer 

6a 3265 3422 (Dec 29) 1926 

*Mo<iilicition of Hallus Vilgus Operation M ]\Iejer—p 326 j 

A New Modification of the Hallux Vulgus Operation_ 

kle\er cuts out a step in the first metatarsal, just beneath the 
head, and moves the head up on this step, toward the tarsus 
tad the little toe By this method the bone is shortened, the 
direction of the axis corrected and the interosseous space 
filled out 

Meditsin Obozr Nizhn Povolzhya, Astrakhan 

o 3 lOS (Nov Dec) 1920 I'arli il Index 
Delei niiintion ot 1 issue Kes|nrition 1 N Kogin—p 3 
I’livsicoelicnne il Stiulv of Dvspnea S i leljatnikolT—p 12 
’■Inllueiiee 111 Qniiuiie on Vsslutiinliun filer of bernnis 11 I Kurochkin 

mil K Cl Imelvancliik—p 25 

Piceti IIICV as Uiolosie I'lienoinenon A I KiislitjlolT — p 31 
Xervoiis Origin of Contenital Deformities A f Lidski> —p 44 
* Ueliellious Hieeiip with Milana G \ KhacliikolT—p 65 
rriniiiv Svldiilis ot the tje L T Krenieiicliiigskaja —p 69 

Influence of Quinine on Formation of Agglutinins in Human 
Blood Serum —Lxperimeiits were made b> Kurochkin and 
Lniehanclnk on sixteen volunteers, aged ironi 21 to 25 Ihe 
men Were inoculated with tjphoid vaccine, injected siibcii- 
t iiieouslv on two occasions, seven davs apart One senes 
01 the volunteers was given fiuinnie during the eight dais 
01 immunization and during eight following davs Another 
Senes vv.is treated in the same vvaj, except that thej were 
also given quinine during the fort)-five dajs preceding the 
immunization Quinine h)drochloride was administered in a 
dailv dose ot 0 3 Gm by the moutli The agglutination titer 
of the blood scrum of those treated with quinine was lower 
than that ot the controls’ serum The longer the quinine 
treatment continued, the less was the amount of the agglu¬ 
tinins in the serum 

Two Cases of Rebellious Hiccup of Malarial Origin—The 
cases observed bv Khachikoff occurred in men, aged 45 and 
so In both instances, the hiccup occurred very frequently 
(ever) four or five minutes), it was accompanied by fever, 
ind resisted the usual measures of treatment The fact that 
the patients lived in a place where malaria was endemic and 
that thev had fever suggested quinine treatment This cured 
the hiccup One patient was given 02 Gm of quinine hjdro- 
chloride every two hours five times a daj, bv the mouth 
The other was injected subcutaneously twice a day (quiniiK, 

3 Gm , antip)rme 2 Gm , water, 5 Gm ) The hiccup appeared 
to be the result ot the action of malarial toxin on the central 
nervous svstem Khachikoff is aware of onlv one similar case, 
described bj Ovchinskiy 

Hospitalstideude, Copeakagen 

TO 1 28 (Jill 6) 1927 

‘'Follow Lp Eximinatioiis of Paticntb Operated on for Cliolelithnsis E 

Dalill\erscn—p 1 

luvagimtion of Colon into Colon H J Fanner j) 14 
70 29 52 (Jnn 13) 1927 

IsoagglutuiTtiou in ChiUlreti uf Parents of T>peIV O Thomsen ^ 
PaMiaud s Disease with InsufBcienc> of the Suprarenals E Rud 

p 45 Ctd 

Follow-Hp Examinations of Patients Operated on for 
Cholelithiasis —Dahl-Iversen reexamined 156 cholecystectom- 
ized and tortj cholecjstostomized patients from one to thir¬ 
teen )ears after operation The recurrences after each 
operation were 19 per cent There are not any suggestions 
that cholecystectomy increases the danger of ascending infec¬ 
tion of the biliary tract 

TO 73 96 (Jan 27) 1927 

•Ravnaiids Disease with Iiisiidicicncy of the Suiirafenals E Rud 
Otohtluc Organs and Cervical Muscnlatiire in Pigeons A Thornval— 

Grovvdl of Liver and Pancreatic Tissue in \itro O Kapel —p 90 

A Case of Raynaud’s Disease with Suprarenal Insufficiency 
reports the case of a man, aged 26 who bad suffered 
since cluldbood from vasomotor-trophic neurons winch dur 
mg the last >ear was manifested as tjpical Raynaud s dis- 


JouR \ q V 
7, 1927 

ease At the same time there were signs of suprarenal 
insufficiency and impotent.a coeundi The other eJdocnn' 
organs did not show any abnormalities The Wasserraaiiu 
reaction was negative and the Pirquet reaction positive^ 
forty-eight hours The hemoglobin was 103 per cent and the 
cry brootes numbered 5,170,000 The hands were pale and 
lead colored, but, when warmed, changed to a bluish-red 
or red color There was thickening of the skin of the finger, 
and the palms and a slight flexion contracture of the finger 
!lT \ ^ ‘capillaries showed marked differences ,n 

-ititioii during the sjncopic and the asphyxial stages The 
author concludes that disturbances of the vegetative nenou. 
sjstem 1 c, vegetative neurosis, were also present Be.ide. 
general treatment, the patient was being given tlijroid and 
pituitary extracts, sometimes combined with epinephrine. 

Hygiea, Stockholm 

89 65 96 (Jan 31) 1927 

• \cute Potassium Bichromate Poisoning E Jonsson —p 84 

A Case of Acute Potassium Bichromate Poisoning—Jons¬ 
son reports the case of a man, aged 75, who inadvertenth 
and on a fasting stomach swallowed a quantity of a 5 per 
cent solution of potassium bichromate containing between 1 
and 1 5 Gm of potassium bichromate After a short time, 
vomiting and diarrhea set m The feces were of a green 
color and did not contain blood Between six and seven 
hours later the patient developed painful convulsions of the 
arms and the legs The heart function was regular, the 
pulse 90, but rose to 120 after defecation The hemoglobin 
was 85 per cent, the erj tlirocj tes numbered 4,780,000 and the 
leukocytes 6,400 Dvspnea and retention of the urine were 
present The treatment consisted of administration of cam 
phor and olive oil and mtcstmal lavage The tonic convul¬ 
sions of the legs were favorablv influenced by subcutaneous 
injection of 500 cc of sodium chloride Two dajs after the 
poisoning, the patient was cathetenzed and 125 cc of red- 
brown urine was obtained The urine contained sugar, albu¬ 
min, erytbroc) tes and leukocytes The nonprotein nitrogen 
was 0 268 per cent A few dajs later the diarrhea ceased 
and the secretion of urine became satisfactorj Venesection 
was twice performed and ISO cc of blood was withdrawn on 
each occasion After about six weeks the patient was dis¬ 
charged m normal condition, except for low blood pressure 
and cardiac arrbjthmia 

Ugesknft for Laeger, Copenhagen 

89 91 no (Feb 3) 1927 
‘Gastric Tetany E Samuelseu —p 91 
Treatment of Influenza J Sturup —p 97 
Influenza Propli>Iaxis S N Veiidel—p 98 

Gastric Tetany—Samuelsen emplojs the following therapi 
Gastric lavage is performed during the attacks of vomiting 
in order to remove large amounts of retained gastric con¬ 
tents The patient is kept on a water or oatmeal soup dat 
and remedies that provoke acidosis are given Calcium 
chloride is particularly useful for this purpose, since, without 
increasing the amount of total calcium in the blood, it pro¬ 
duces acidosis, manifested by increased acidity of the urine 
Calcium chloride reacts with sodium bicarbonate bj forma¬ 
tion of calcium carbonate, which is excreted bj the intes¬ 
tine The chlorine is bound to sodium and later absorbed b' 
the alkali reserve of the blood When the attack has ceased 
treatment should aim at reestablishing the connection between 
the stomach and the intestine Surgery is resorted to m 
case of pyloric stenosis Roentgen-ray examinations gne 
valuable suggestions in the diagnosis and therapy of gas ric 

89 111 128 (Feb 10) 1927 
Tumors and Legal Medicine P Mpller—p 111 
‘Dosage of “Sanocrjsm ’ K Secher—p US 

Dosaee of “Sanocrysm ’’—Secher emplojed doses of from 

014 .0 021 (on .1.. V’’,‘""t 

kilogram of body weight m treatment 
oatients He asserts that the results are more j 

Lrge than with smaller doses and when treatmen is MarL 
as farly as possible, before chronic intoxication has destroic 
the resistance of the patient 
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^laasne (atelectatic) collapse ot the luiitj Ins Ikcii 
^ ell defined bj bir John Ro-^c Bndiord' as ‘an 
unusual condition in winch tlie lun^ without the 
presence oi an\ gross lesion such as bronchial obstruc¬ 
tion, pleural effusion etc interfering with the ttoc 
^tia of air becomes airless to a greater or less degree ” 
The condition was first reported in 1S90 b\ Pasteur* 
in connection with postdiphthentic parahsis ot the 
tuaphragm His obseraations were based on thirtj-iour 
such cases, and he w-as the first to apph the nainc 
massue collapse of the lung ” In 1908, in the Brad¬ 
shaw Lecture, he again discussed the nature of massue 
t»Uapae of the lung, m contrast with the scattered 
0 ular atelectasis that follows obstruction ot the 
ronchioles b) secretion or foreign material In 1914, 
c extended his studies of the condition and called atten- 
M to its occurrence as a postoperative complication of 
in operations He reported sixteen such 

nces occurring m 2 OCO abdominal operations 


In the radiologist as being <liie to pneumonia Scott’s 
complete sUuK in Jamnre, 1925 showed that, aside 
irom war wounds si\t\-ioiir cases had been reported, 
hut oiiH thirt\-si\ m siifiicient detail to permit anahsis 
To the^e Scott addeal lour cases all occurring atter 
operation and none showing material variation trom 
these previoiisK reported 

Prom a consideration ot these reported cases it would 
seem that the condition manitcsts itselt in two more or 
less distinct toniis one in which the respirator} svanp- 
toins prciloimnate, and the other m which associated 
s\ mptonis complete]} o\ ershadow the chest condition and 
the collapse oi the lung is discovered onl} incidental!} 
iluring plnsical e\amination In the first t}pe the onset 
Is usual!} quite sudden within twentv-tour hours after 
operation or trauma w ith pain in the chest, dv spnea and 
rapid pulse Cvanosis mav or mav not be present 
T he fever at first is slight, but later usualh goes as high 
as 102 r, and mav even go higher At the outset the 
sputum is scant but later it becomes more proluse and 
IS mucopurulent in character It is never blood} or oi 
the prune juice t}pe The white blood count is 
ordmanh somewhat higher than normal, instances have 
occurred in which the count was as high as 20,000 

In the second tvpe, the pulmonar} condition is over¬ 
shadowed bv other s}Tnptoms and the atelectatic con¬ 
dition of the lung is discovered onU as an incidental 
observation In such cases there ma} be httle it any 


from then until the present time reports of isolated embarrassment of respiration, or change in pulse rate or 
and studies of the condition have been published temperature 

\ numemne - n Ti -,1 .. 1 1 ^ s Regardless of the t}pe ot involvement, the duration 

IS usually from one to three weeks The condition may 
terminate rapidlv bv sudden remflation of the lung and 
reestablishment of respirator} tunction, or may require 
several weeks, remflation occurring onl} in small areas 
at a time 

In ver} few instances does the condition itself prove 
tatal Occasionallv, however, some coexisting lesion 
As a result v erv few autopsies are 
In no available case, how ev er, was 
there postmortem evidence ot bronchial obstruction, 
pleural effusion or other lesions that might intertere 
with aeration of the lung Small amounts ot mucus 
have been found in the bronchi but it is questionable 
whether these could hav e been suffiaent to be considered 
as etiologic factors in the production ot the lesion. 
Postmortem examination of the lung shows a state of 
massive atelectasis ilicroscopicalh, the walls ot the 
bronchioles and alveoli are collapsed, produang a 
solidificanon ot the lung structure Here and there a 
small rounded globule ot air remains 

Radiograpbicallv the conditions are quite charac¬ 
teristic In Its collapsed state the lung occupies 


b' observers chiefly Elliott and Dinglev => 

haw,* Gamble-' Bradford,* Briscoe,® Scrimger," 

Girsdanskw,® Regan® RiU'o,*» Holmes* 

Rose ? The study of Sir John 

U K 'u connection with war wounds and 

reiipi r vvhich is mainly responsible tor the 

Holrn^ shown in the subject Ritvo and 

^P^ctal consideration to the roentgen-ra} 
opinion conditions They are of the nia} result m death 

— that man y such conditions have been passed up recorded for studv 

u * From houu Medical Society Oct 19 1926 

St, ‘departments of St, Mary a Hospital and thtf City 

■ Loose Leaf Medicine 2 127 1920 
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becomes denL* m chMcto ™The”^ expanded, and As ,t „as Id, that th 

sSard^rtttr-^o"'' ■" 

space lost from cCapse of the Inn^rS *£”■ 

could be found' A ° S ! '°?® “ ”‘'®c - 

evacuated, but without appareM e/Im “I ■””““ « 

experienced m the previous patient I £ ^"'’af'on u-as 

the unaffected side, this procedurp on 

fase To our su;prise Stion 
< uoroscopic vision Tlie first Dor Z ‘^'^^ot 

tite periphery, then a strip of ]un° * ^ns 

aspect followed Simultan^^ouslv u ni, n ^ "’o^'nl 

the mediastinal structures resnmpri !u of the lung, 

the interspaces became under After^th 
gressed rapidly to reinflation, and wiS Sp'’ 
area of atelectasis m the unner InK of a small 

reinflated in seven days t\as 

The fourth case occurrpri in 

the St Louis City Hospital to wh Tamter at 

report J S, a^vhite Sn 

Jan 6, 1927, following gunshot 

and left wrist Under ether an^chh ^ abdomen, pehis 
explored, January 7 for possiMp abdomen was 

found, and tJie abdomen was cloLd^m^fflT^””’ 
drainage of subcutaneous tissue A c£t fiTm 
operation (fig n rfirl nnf cK ^ ™ taken before 

condition Snilestnce was 

after operation when the nnt ‘“’^''^ritful until the fourth day 

rceioi. of the um"hc„' Phv“f '*"« “<• “ “■« 

disclosed dense consobnff,. r ? e.xammation at tins time 

temperature was somewhat elevated^ inf^F 
rate somewhat increased 40 r. respiratory 

operative p„eu„„„,n StgLtrfpS? e“Lr 



£n over towardX mvcIv^dlSTn'd ?he d“'T 
.S puned upward When one cens.d^Js the :m5fc 
which a normal lung may collapse in the presence of 
pneumothorax and its relatne radiolucence when fully 
CO lapsed, It is surprising that in this condition a fuliv 

the marked density that it 
does The radiographic density of the lung in massive 
collapse IS fully as great as tliat seen in lobar pneumonia 
This pronounced density must be due to an^LsoTa^S 
engorgement of blood vessels and lymphatics It is 
homogeneous in character and has the same distribution 
as lobar pneumonia, rendering the differentiation from 
ttiis condition at times somewhat difficult 
To the reported cases we have added four others each 
with some unusual feature Three have been already 
reported in detail The fourth will be reported in this 
It presents a complete record, and illustrates 
tne emcacy of our method of treatment 

An observation previously made on the initial cases reported 
was found to have such an important bearing on the treatment 
of the disease that it was thought advisable to review briefly 
the conditions incident to the observation A boy, aged 16 
years, entered the hospital. May 9, 1926, with a history of 
having developed an aching pain in the left hip region follow¬ 
ing high jumping the day before Roentgenographic examina¬ 
tion of the hip failed to reveal any evidence of a pathologic 
change, but examination of the chest revealed the typical condi¬ 
tions of atelectatic involvement of the entire right lung a 
dense, homogeneous consolidation, elevation of the diaphragm, 
and narrowing of the right side of chest On account of the 

pain in the hip the patient could not sit up, so he was rolled over-- 

on a stretcher on his uninvolved side, collapsed side up, and F.g 2-Four days after exploratory operation complete atelectatic 
plUCCCl DCtOre a nUOrOSCOpG On resuming' the position on his collapse of the right lung retraction of trachea touTird in\oIvetl s de 

back he exoerienced a sudden Qlmm nom in « j pulling over of heart until It IS not visible on the left side. The heart 

UdCK, ne experienceu a suaaen Sliarp pain m the chest, and beat was most dearly heard on the nght side m the anterior axillary line 

broke out with beads Ot perspiration Within two or three density of the consolidation should be noted 

minutes after fluoroscopic examination had shown the right 

lung to be solid, a roentgenogram revealed almost complete 

aeration of the previously consolidated lung Subsequent 

recovery was uneventful 



13 Sante, L R Radiology 17 1 (Jan ) 1927 


pear was most clearly neard on tl 
The density of the consolidation 

tion, however, revealed the charactenstic condition of massne 
collapse, dense consolidation of the entire right lung, narrow mg 
of the right side of the chest, approximation of the interspaces, 
and elevation of the diaphragm The heart and mediastinal 
structure were displaced to the right side to such a degree tliat 
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the Ik art was not ^^^lbk to llie Ivil of tliv spiiu TKi. apes, 
beat waa bl.^l htaril m the iiiltrior i\ill ir\ line 
riuoroscopic csamiintion, jaiiuirj 19, still rcscilcd the 
massive cotisohdatioa without appirtiit clniihe While under 
fluoroscopic csanimalion, the intieni was instructed to roll 
back ami forth on the vmiinoheil side, and to eolith 111 this 
uistauce, as m all others prcviousK reported, the col! ipsed hin., 
espanded during fluoroscopic esainination W ithin a \er> tew 
minutes, almost complete rcinflation was est ihlished live 
diaphragm on the right side was imniobilmed in i high position 
During the process ot reinllation a smill ainouni ot imicus 
was coughed up and cxpector tied into a li indkerchiel 1 he 
amount did not e\eee(l 5 cc, and could Inrdlv hive esiilinie 1 
the obstruction or the e\Cessi\e deilsitv ol the lung in its Col 
lap vd state It was glohuiar and grav and pissessed the same 
gum drop appearance (!esen! ed hv ? ickson md liis co workers 
Reinilation proceeded without lurther dillicultj \lthough 
there was a leiidencv to lurther collapse on reiiiaining (piKllv 
m kd rolling the patient qnicklj reeslahhshed inflation Tins 
ca'eis reported since n presents a complete radiographic recoid 
watli roentocnogranis beiorc collap e dnriii.. the active st ue 
01 the disease, and reinflation, and since n turlhcr conlirnis 



Lvit patient backward and forward on the uninvolvcd 

thf to cough inHation began ai once and wan obscrNcd 

Beginning aeration of the periphery Simultane 
^^ 2 Tmal the trachea is the first structure to resume its 

Tii t Jrachca is narrower than when displaced by the 

UyoBd thi- _r^rgin ot the heart can }u»t be seen reappearing 

preceding taken about three minutes alter the 


treatment which I have previously recom- 

anoihp^ original observation I have been privileged to see 
"1 through the courtesy of Dr J J Singer, 

out the followed appendectomj On carrvmg 

ro hnv previously attended with success namely 

Out an back and forth on his uninvolved side vvith- 

•k procedure or therapeutic aid reinflation began 

which* A other cases have been brought to my attention 
Pan of P^®r:edure was successful m reestablishing mfla- 
showed ^ submitted by Dr Wm G Herrman 

this in association with massive atelectasis 

''■2s rolVd ^”*^0 the lung expanded when the patient 

deta 1 g°^rv'^ wmnvolved side The case will be reported 
‘ oj Dr Herrman 


sItiWi rgtjuirtiij( scvcnl ntul often iitccgbitatcs sev- 
ti,ii broijchoxcopic ex.iiiiinntioiib I Iinvc dtinonstrated 
tint mere!) In rolliiiK the patient over on hib iininvolved 
side and caiibintt him to coiit,di, reinflation will occur 
immediately Not en try community lias available expert 



Fu, 4 —Three or four minutes later without an> further manipulation 
the lunk was seen to ha\c become ilmoiit complctcl> reexpandetL The 
mctliaxttnai structures have rt*iumcd tbcir phcc m the midlme The 
heart 1.5 now in its normal position The nght diaphragm w^as still high 
and was immobilized An> tcndcne> to rccoUapse must be guarded 
against bv occasional changes m the position of the patient for the next 
lew da>s 


bronchoscopic service In the hands of those of limited 
t\pcritiice the bronchoscopic procedure ma> be more 
dangerous than the condition which they attempt to 



Yig 5 —Several d3>s later after complete reinflation Even at this 
time the diaphragm is high and remains immobihred 


COMMENT 

tiiij ^ °^ser\’ation at once suggests the usefulness of 
^ackso^™^ of treatment of the disease Chevraher 
rccu^j^ ® J his co-vvorkers have shown that reinflation 
the h ollovving bronchoscopic removal of mucus from 
oronchi The process of reinflation is relatively 


relieve This simple method of procedure is available 
to all It does not entail nsk to the patient even if he 
were suffering from an actual lobar pneumonia and not 
3 massive atelectasis, since it can be carried out in bed 
In fact It can be used as a means of differentiation 
between the two conditions 
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The treatment of massive atelectatic collapse by this 
simple method naturally suggests tlie same method as a 
prophylactic measure If this procedure will cure the 
condition after rt is fully established, will it not be 
potent as a preventive measure against its occurrence? 

In all postoiierative cases the patients should be rolled 
Erst on one side and then on the other, having their 
positions changed every few hours during the first few 

days following operation The limited number of such , , , - - ... 

cases that occur m the practice of any physician delivered into the intestine after the ingestion of 
makes it impossible to establish definitely the true worth opinions differ widely as to the degree of 

of such a method of ticatment For this reason, this and the mechanism involved® 

observation is reported in the hope that others, 
encountering tins condition, will try this method in an 
effort to establish its usefulness 

I have purposely refrained from a discussion of the 
possible causes of this condition This subject has been 
covered in a previous article 


It IS generally agreed that bile from the gallbladder 


SL MMARV 


There are two views as to the mechanism, one, most 
commonly held, that emptying is a passive process 
depending on external pressure ® and elasticity of tlie 
viscus, ^ the other, that the contents of the gallbladder 
are forced out by the action of its musculature = There 
are two views also as to the degree of emptying of the 
gallbladder Some contend that it is never completely 
empty,“ and others that its entire contents may be 

1 Massive atelectatic collapse of the lung is a definite evacuated following a meal,^ especially of fat® 
clinical entity This name should be reserved for cases There is further difference of opinion as to the rela- 
following out the general clinical course herein men- tionship between the gallbladder and the sphincter of 
tioned in which there is collapse of the previously well die common bile duct The generally accepted view is 
aerated lung This name is not entirely descriptive of that there is some reciprocal action by which the gall- 
the condition, and will probably give place in time to a ' ’ ’ ' 
more scientific name The name “acute lobar idiopatbic 
atelectasis” has been suggested by Dr Seth I Hirsch ‘ ‘ 

Congenital atelectasis should not be so considered 

2 It IS characterized by sudden collapse of one or 
more lobes in a lung previously well aerated, from some 
unknown cause 

3 It IS most frequently observed after abdominal 
operations, wounds, and other injuries such as fractures 
of the pelvis or femur, but may follow apparently trivial 
injuries 

4 Roentgenographically, there is a dense consolida¬ 
tion corresponding to one or more lobes or to an entire 
lung, rather homogeneous in character and resembling 
consolidation from pneumonia The narrowing of the 
chest on the involved side, the approximation of the 
interspaces, the elevation of the diaphragm and the 
drawing over of the heart and mediastinal structures, 
make the condition readily diagnosable 

5 The cause is not known, but it seems most prob¬ 
able that some injury or insult to the region of tlie vagus 
supply produces a reflex action on the bronchioles, per¬ 
mitting their temporary collapse Once approximated, 
the walls of these bronchioles are held in apposition by 
cohesion, collapse of the lung rapidly following, owing 
to absorption of the entrapped alveolar air by the 
circulating blood Relief of the obstruction results m 
sudden reinflation of the lung 

6 The treatment is simple and consists in rolling the 
patient back and forth on the unmvolved side No othei 
therapeutic agent is necessary This simple procedure 
has, in all instances m which it has been used, proved 
successful in promptly reestablishing aeration of the 
lung Jackson^® and’his co-workers^® have reported 
reinflation after repeated bronchoscopic removal of 
mucus from the bronchi My procedure seems more 
simple, IS available to all, and does not carry any risk 
to the patient This suggests the possible prophylactic 
value m postoperative treatment of changing the position 
of the patient from one side to the other repeatedly 
during the first few days after operation 

Metropolitan Building_____ 
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bladder contracts at the same time that the sphincter 
relaxes ® Work done in this laboratory,^® however, 

* rrom the Laboratory for Surgical Research, Medical School of 
Harvard University, and the Surgical Clinic of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital 

* Read before the Clinical Congress of the Connecticut State Medical 
Society, New Haven, Sept 23, 1926 A large part of the technical wort, 
of this research was done by my assistant, \Vilhara F Krause 

1 Milliken, G and Whitaker L R The Clmicai Use of Sodium 

Tctraiodophenolphthalein for Cholecystography, Surg Gynec, Obst. 
40 646 653 (May) 1925 Whitaker L R , Milliken, G and Vo^, 
E C The Oral Administration of Sodium Tetraiodophenolphthaltm 
for Cholecystography, Surg Gynec Obst 40 S47 SSI (June) 1925 
Boyden, E A The Effect of Natural Foods on the Distention of the 
Gallbladder, with a Note on the Change in Pattern of the Mucosa as It 
Passes from Distention to Collapse Anat. Record 30 333 363 (Aug) 
1925 Whitaker, L R Experiences with Cholecystography Including 
Observations on the Function of the Gallbladder, J A M A 88 239 
243 (Jan 23) 1926 Boyden E A A Study of the Behavior of the 
Human Gallbladder in Response to the Ingestion of Food Together 
with Some Observations on the ^lechanism of the Expulsion of Bile m 
Experimental Animals Anat Record 33 201225 (Aug) 1926 Wbiti 
ker, L R The Mechanism of the Gallbladder, Am J Physiol 78 
411 436 (Oct) 1926 , „ 

2 The discovery that feeding would produce empytmg of the gall 

bladder in a cat was hrst made by Boyden, who noted when examining 
the gallbladders of a large number of cats for anatomic variations that 
in many cases in which the animals had been digesting when killed,^e 
vesicle was collapsed This led him to try the effect of feeding agg 
jolk and cream produced complete collapse, meat, partial collapse and 
nee had no appreciable effect (Boyden, E A The Gallbladder in 
the Cat Its Development Its Functional Periodicity and Its Anatomic 
Vanation as Recorded in Twenty Five Hundred Specimens, Abst Anan 
Record 24 388 1923) Unaware of these observations the vvnter and 
his co-workers at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital while working nim 
cholecystography first noted the effect of food, especially fat, in emp > 
ing the human gallbladder , o , 

3 Winkelstein A, and Aschner P W Experimental StudiM on 
the Entrance of Bile into the Duodenum, Am J M Sc 169 6/9 

(May)cl9-5^ G H, Kodama, S, and Graham E A The EmptjmS 
of the G^^llbladder J Exper Med 44 65 73 (July) 

V Model to Simulate the Mechanism of Emptying of the Oallblaiiacri 
\ra J Physiol 77 385 388 (July) 1926 P 

5 Whitaker L R. and Boyden E A 192^ 

tion of the Gallbladder abstr Am J Physiol 76 1”,, 

Whitaker L. R Observations on the Function of the Oallbiaau 
abstr Boston M 194 373 375 (Feb 25) . Boyd“-feird 

Observations on the Physiology of the Gallbladder ubstr Anat ft 
Observations on 201 255 (Aug) 1926 Wh'takcr A™ 

- ys ail Jts lOct 4 1926 McMaster P D, and _ 


T Phvsiol 78 dlFdde (Oct) 1926 McMaster P D , 

On the Expulsion of Bile by the Gallbladder, (Aug) 

ship with the Sphincter Activity J Exper Med 44 173 128 ^ s 



6 Copher 
1926 Kodama 
and Elman 


Am 


J Physiol 77 385 3'S8 (July) 3326 McMi 
Med 44 ,173^ 198 (Au^g ) 1926 ^ 


l Elraan J Exper Med 44 173 198 (Aug; ivao r,,n,csi and 

7 San, M L Whitaker, L. R and Edson P / 

Experimental Cholecysto^aphy, Am J 

1925 Bolden Anat Record 33 ) 1926 

8 Whitaker Am J Phys'?’ ^ 

md Mann Ibid 78 339 348 (Oct) 1926 Tnntrary In""’ 

9 Meftaer, S J The Disturbance of the a't'J 

vation as a i’atbogemc Factor in 1917 Potter J C- 

Gallbladder, Am J U Sc 153 •369-^^7,L% ,,arv Tract Am J ' 
and Mann F C Pressure Changes m the Bitmrj fexper died 

Sc 171 202 (Feb) 1926 McMaster and Elman J (\u>) 

44 173 298 (Vug) 1926 Boyden Anat Record 33 .01 -w 


^^10 Whitaker, Am J Physiol 7S 411 436 (Oct) 19-6 
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lefeb doubt on mkIi nu i^suminidn ninl mdicatos lint 
tlte gdlbladder acLues Us slnnulus unkpciukiitlv 
These questions is to the niechaiiisni ol the qill- 
bladdcrand the conditions ml degree iH its emptMii^ 
are ot prime sigiuliemiee iiul must he iiisuered hetore 
the great praetieal [irohkni ot eholelitlinsis cm he 
SoKed 



tCrUE \ERSLS P\SS1\E FMtTtlNr, 

/liir.pressure ot the dniihngni an I luer 
inspiration forces bile out ot tiie g dlhladder " 
been discussed elsewhere m hriet as lollows 

Cinnon,” tint the intact 
sure ^ ^ closcd ludraulie clniiiher pres- 

enuallw!’*!? diaphragm would he traiisiimted 

ini' thne gahbladdcr and to the* ducts and eiiipt}- 
hwhe '^‘^^‘’^niing was substantiated 

s’’o\\ pm^ (n) an artilicial gallbladder did not 
of deeding, and {b) the gallbladder 

roennrprT^'"'"^ iodized oil did not show eiuptj mg 
die commnr,^^^ inspiration or struggling, e\en alter 
Mann’ anrl had been cut Potter and 

oonclndecl ti,r^° ^fcMaster and Elman-' ln\t likewise 
that direct measurements in normal ani- 

pressure changes do not empt\ 
^'0 shownt and Mann'- 

15b) mils g^i" pike, m which respiration 

gallbladder 'vithout diaphragmatic action, the 

"«mmals *e ingestion of fat as m 

siictio^^nf 1 °^ emptying, such as siphonage 
^^retical or ^ do not ha\e sound 

OtherTbeL basis 

'jje elastic reco'if n( ^ gallbladder is emptied by 

d’e common duet coi ^ distended viscus on release of 
trom the I,, p? inflow and outflow of 

Pftiing of through the periodic closing and 

trom the Inpr ’ ^uci-ion due to the stream of 
“‘^•and\anatinn=^ passes the mouth of the cystic 
require discussion'^^'^^*^'^"'*'^^ pressure These 

^’acter allows of the common-duct 

some bile from the gall- 

Wll'^^^'?a °t Digejtion Nov -Vork 


1)1 wider m cisc it happens to be distended In this 
lihoratorv cliolecistograms were produced m fasting 
d(ig>, with tile gillhladders coiiseijueiitl} distended , then, 
liter the siihiiieter had been eiit the shadows shrank 
Miinewhil 111 si/e hut did not disappe ir tor eighteen 
or more hours where is alter lat had be'eii guen, 
dtsippe ir inee ol the shadow occurreii m from tour to 
eight hours In eits in which the sphincter had been 
eiit ind the gallhluhkr idled wuh lodi/ed oil without 
disteiitinii the oil could in some c.ises be seen by 
roeiitgen-rn e\ miin ition to rem im m the gallbladder 
lor (Ia%s pro\i(k<! the ,anim ils were not fedThe 
rek ise ol the common-duct splmicter would not thcrc- 
tore stem to he ot gre it import nice in tlic empteing 
ol the gillliladikr It does, liowtatr ha\e a tunction 
in the liiling ol the \isciis It the sphincter is held 
opin l)% i cnmiiia^ or cut,’® the gallbladder will not 
relili with Ink alter emptvmg 

There sc I Ills to he coiisideralde cridcnce against the 
tlKor\ tint the flow ot bile irom the luer empties the 
g-fllhladder \itir administration ot bile salts, which 
stimiil lie hile flow a chokesstogram persists for the 
normal jiiriod \lso during lasting although there is 
some chsch irge ot hik into the intestine,” a cholecjslo- 
gram jursisis tor d iss 1 iirtlicrmore, it has been often 
noted tint a chokes stogram becomes more dense as the 
gallhladikr emplKs, in spite of the smaller soinme ot 
oinque imtend” Tins indicates that the concentra¬ 
tion Ol Ink m the gallbladder increases during emptj mg, 
which would not he possible ii its contents were being 
wished’ out In a flow ol bile from the luer As 
aire-adj pointed out, iodized oil ma> remain in the gall¬ 
bladder ot a lasting cat lor da\s, sometimes without 



Fil, - —Collapsed gallbladder of a cat in marked tonus and corapictely 
empty after feeding an emulsion of olive oil Companson with figure 
1 shows the sue of the gallbladder fossa which the organ filled when 
distended. 


any evidence of the inflow of bile, and then, when fat 
IS gi\en, there ma> be an uninterrupted outflow of oil 


hippie G H Origin and Significance of the Constituents of 
the Bile rh>siol Rev 3 410 (Julj) 1922 

F Bedeutung der Gallenblase Ejtpert 

mentcllc und anatomische Untcrsuchungen nach Cholecj stektomie ilnt 
‘5- Greoigcb d Med u Chir 28 710 1913 (after Potter and Mann) 
-Menccs T O and Robinson H O Oral Administration of 
Crtraiodophenolphthalcm for „!,j Radiology 5 211221 

(bcpt.> 19^5 Sosman \V 5 ^\n 3 j Roentgeaoi- 

X4 -,9a 503 (Dec ) 192^ u 
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for from ten to fifteen minutes, the gallbladder 
pi ogressively decreasing in size 

In contradistinction to the foregoing conception is 
that which takes the emptying of the gallbladder to be 
an active piocess in which the musculature of the organ 
IS the expulsive agent ° 

The gallbladder may empty so completely after the 
ingestion of fat that not a single diop of bile will drip 




V ^ / 







! 


B 



Fig 3 A, resting gnllliladdcr of a cat t\^enty two Iiours after being filled with iodized 
on as an opaque medium at laparotomy , D, t\eo minutes after the intraeenous injection 
?i l" emulsion of oli\e oil, winch required eight minutes elongation of the gall 

unuder aeith expulsion of the oil into the duodenum, C one hour and forty minutes 
alter intraeenous injection of emulsion of oIi\e oil gallbladder aery nearly collapsed, 
only a little of the oieaque material remaining in the fundus (arrow) and cystic duct, 
large masses of opaque material in the intestine 


from the lumen (fig 2) Th s fact is good evidence 
in Itself that elasticitv is not the responsible element 
Elastic tissue does not have the power of contraction 
unless under tension, and smooth muscle does not have 
elasticity It would thus appear that this result could 
be effected only through the increasing contraction and 
tonus of smooth muscle 

Smooth muscle stimulants contract the gallbladder^® 
And It IS a striking fact that an emulsion of olive oil 
injected intravenously, for some unaccountable reason, 
may completely empty the viscus within two or three 
hours (fig 3) McMaster and Elman ® have obtained 
further evidence that emptying is an active process by 
noting a marked increase in pressure in the gallbladder 
following the ingestion of food, and recently Higgins 
and Mann,® by direct observation in the guinea-pig, ha\e 
seen the gallbladder contract 

Furthermore, if the gallbladder of the cat containing 
iodized oil is observed fluoroscopically, it may be seen 
in many cases to elongate when it starts to empty 
(figs 3 and 4), this presumably resulting from the 
preponderance of circular muscle fibers, and with 
the cat in normal position, in which the fundus of the 
gallbladder is dependent, this elongation is followed by 
a lifting of the heavy, Mscid, iodized oil out of the 
gallbladder and forcing it into the cystic duct (fig 3) 
After an hour or two of emptying, the active tubular 
organ may relax and revert to its original rounded 
shape (fig 4) 

Another observation recently made in this laboratory 
would indicate that the musculature of the gallbladder 
IS capable of exerting considerable force Gallstones 
nreviously removed from patients were placed m the 


Jour A II. A. 

14 , 1927 

s,LlaI'’resX™“‘ 

e^^Pe^iments iodized oil was put into 
the gallbladder along with the stones, the organ beinl 
left flaccid Changes denoting filling or emptying of 
the vesicle were not observed radiogrlphicall/fori;. 
eral hours Then when the animal was fed, some of 
the oil was expelled and with it some of the stones 
this having been done by the undistended 
gallbladder, in which elasticity could not 
have been a factor 

There does not seem to be any doubt, 
then, that emptying of the gallbladder de¬ 
pends on the activity of its musculature,'® 
but what initiates this activity is not known 

QUESTION OF A RECIPROCAL ACTION BE¬ 
TWEEN THE COAIAION-DUCT SPHINC¬ 
TER AND THE GALLBLADDER 

It has been generally believed that during 
digestion some stimulus originates in the 
stomach or intestine which reflexly induces 
the musculature of the gallbladder to con¬ 
tract at the same time that the spluncter of 
the common bile duct is opened 

Potter and Mann ° have placed tubes in the gall¬ 
bladder and in the common bile duct of dogs, and after 
recovery of the animals, obtained synchronous pressure 
curves They concluded that since, after feeding, the 
curves often showed a momentary increase of pressure 
in the gallbladder coinciding with a decrease of pres¬ 
sure in the common duct (denoting opening of the 



1 ig 4 - 


4 resting gallbladder of a cat two days after being filled 
lod'ized oil at laparotomy, ten minutes after ‘he cat was iw^^ 
_ __ yolks beginning elongation, C, one hour after ,n iti 

gallbladder of a cat After recovery the animal was “a"l, very llight'emptying!°however,^Ze“to poor condition of the anima^^^ 

fed, and a day or two later it developed signs of com- B^,two hours^ajter^feeding, ‘he„a‘‘-f‘/^^r:^S?at^^har ot 
plete biliary obstruction Autopsy revealed a stone, bile m the gallbladder may result from asthenia 

much larger than the ducts, producing complete occlu- rpnnrocal action 

ginn of the common bile duct at its entrance into the sphincter), this must be the result of a P „gtj,o(], 
duodenum, with marked distention of the gallbladder McMaste r and Elman,® also using an intii^ _^7^ 

-;7^;;;;;7VT^ciples^^ General Physiology New ^ “ 

A’,’ .s.S'-'iVdl 

Whitaker BoaW" \\)2^(Apnl) 1926 ibid 33 201 2SS (Aug) 1926 
Anat Record 3~ 202 (Qct ) 1926 

Boydeu 333 363 (Aug) 1925 


1925, also at the meet.ng^oMhe^Ha^rvard (April) 19U 

(Aug) 193'^ 


19’ ileltzer Am 
Mann Ibid 171 . 

I'eJ -i-i 173 19S (Aug) 1926 
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Imc louiui tint durinc; t pcrind ot miri t-i ni pU'-'-urt. 
m the cpillWitldtr there in iiiereT'id llnw ilir»nt! 4 h 
the ^plnneUr iiid this il-o ln\e eunchided tint tliii 


signilie= 1 rcetprocnl nelKttt 
1 gdud de il ol 


.\i(kiue ln)\\i\i.r, igiill'l 


Tlkre 1' 

thiN n'>tmiption 
The clt>t.>t nppnnch to n reuproe tl tneehirn'to ihtt 
an be dunoiibiraied tn the ahineitnre irict i-^ the 



fnr/lfj ttocking the common duct (arrow) wbicli had heen 

sollhladder after feedinv, \t laparolom> several ordi 
j^ iaceteil stones trora a patient were placed in the galthladder l ive 
fast * a ® animal was led egg \olUs and 5idivcnucnll> allowed to 
stT jaundice develop^ which increased in inun 

stiaie''htilll°' *">"131 was killed seven dajs after the operation The 
Ureer ihtn ^ v ' oommon duct at its entrance into the duodenum was 
iklc rither the cjstic or common ducts indicating that consider 

The have been eacrted b> the gallbladder m its expulsion 

much ojstic duct through which the stone had been mreed is 

“iger now than norraallv on account of dilatation irom obstruclton 


i-s iju LI) hih v. dtsi I)\ nUiiilh site tlou (it Iiilc iiit<i tlic 

iiiU'tiUL t' iiiLUf'id till ^pIiiiKtcr Loit'sktitiLiuh l)Lin'4 
< ptmd. hilt till ddlhliddir in tt id m Ldntruliiu, 
LXjJTndLd with hili 1 lituidli ptn->t.d^i> m tlu diio- 
(kmiin dll', ixit liliit iht 4 illld xidir Kudinn'' Ina 
shown thit tlu sphiiiiur 01 tiu toininon diict oijlii'. 
duniv4 tliL rLhxTtioii pln'i oi tin w ul i hn-v wcliivc 
lilt nitL>tiiu worivUig ind tlu spliiiiLtcr npLiiiiifi witlioiit 
lontratioii ot tlu "dlididdir ind loiULracl} .Titer 
tlu intr.iMnoiis mjcition 01 huuini Lhloritk the s^tTll- 
hlTtUkr will LXjul ‘soiiu ot It'S loiitiiitN 111 ''pitL ot the 
tut tint till comiiion dint sphiiulir n jirolnhh cloacd 
tighter thin mr l»\ tiu smooth nntsck stimulant 
Ilusi tuts in linrdK Lompitthk with a reciprocal 
iiuilnnisin 

1 he direct Tpiiluation ot mai'iiebiuni sulphate 
nndonl>udl> reliMs the sjihincter Imt it produces 
onK T \ir\ shuht iinptnntj ot tiu oallljladdcr,=-' pos- 
sihle hecnist ot the elastic recoil ot the diblended 
List Us Complete impt\ 111)4 comes onh alter taking 
100(1 IncidiimlK these ohsenatiom, make it evident 
tint ‘noiisnrginl i)ilnr\ drainage ’ In the intrachiodenal 
mjtciion ol iingnesinm sulphate, as a therapeutic 
nuTsiire in disnsc of the gallbl.Tddcr, is a useless 
proeediire 

rnrtlurmore one of the supposed reciprocal parts 
of the nuclnnism cm he destroeed without directly 
affecting tlu .Tction ot the other The sphincter can 
be dihtcd and cut without inciting the gallbladder, 
hut alter the animal is fed the \iscus will empt\ This 
proa O'! at least that a stimulus e\oked b} the opening 


in'entenc reflex” or ‘ law of the intestine,” 
idiereb} the intestine is made to contract in a section 
slightlj proximal, and to relax m a section slightly 
Qistal, to the point of stimulation It is conceivable 
such a process might affect the common duct 
Sphincter and the gallbladder However, gallbladders 
t have been denervated by stripping the hepatic 
1 common bile duct empty nor- 

, o ■* Also gallbladders m animals in which the 
epatic artery and portal vein have been stripped and 
2 common bile duct severed (being held together by 
cannula) empty normally (fig 6) , and m 
in'^tK and Elman’s intubated dogs, the pressure 
he gallbladder increased after feeding even though 
h a duct, with any nerves it may have contained, 
cut Furthermore, the “myenteric reflex” is 
by mechanical stimulation of the intestine such 
, hat induced by the mere presence of food or even 
J a foreign body like cotton 

hi with the activating mechanism of the gall- 

adder Indigestible matenal, such as barium sul- 
l^te” or even a food, such as sugar or starch may 
i®ss through the entire alimentary traiU; without affect- 
*^2 the gallbladder m the least Also vagal stimulation 
O’" the giving of phv'sostigmine, which produce penstal- 
do not influence the gallbladder W hen an animal 



® resting cpJlbUddcr of a cat twenty two i, 
filled with iodized oil at laparotomy when "“.iPPHrs after 


of the 
one faal: 


Oil f 
'' *"rrc jn,| 


21 >'* B Mechanical Factors of Digestion pp 19-pl95 

2-> Principles of General Ph>stolog> p 3o/ -o-jyc 

\\l,,i,,"'''(3V.'r and Bojden Am J Phjiiol TO 199 (Vlarcb) 1926 
PWL tsS c S J 104 3-3 37S (Feb 2a) 
fj kV JS 4n_436 (OcL) 1926 
J Ph.wa Boston M S. S J 104 

‘hjJto! s 411436 (Oct.) 1926 


1926 Am J 
373 3/0 (Feb 2s) 1926 \m. 


^llbladder with ex - _ ...s., 

f hours after feeding olive off emTu.on '^'”'<rn(, 

normal gUss cannula above the gallbladder D (;f'"’Wyinr 

sng a few small traces of opanue medium in the „ ,fourj iS' •*> ht 
shows that the smooth muscle of the oallM, i * r, f frrd 

nerves expels its contents after feeding ‘“Wiicr ,, fills series 

sbseiicc of 

of the sphincter is not a necessar 

emptying of the gallbladder To to the 

Kodama. S Personal conurnimr ^~ thc gall- 


23 Silverman D X and ilemdl”’?’'?” >’> He a~T~ 
CallbUdd^r b> the Crabam ilctbod \a *t* / OLi^ Author 


„ , 'foetite7’''f'n» of V 

(J^n %] 
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Fig^ 7 W resting gallbladder of a cat four hours after laparotomy at which joduccl 
oil uas injected into the gallbladder and the common duct sphincter cut B three hours 
after feeding egg >olk opaque medium being cxpclUd into the duodenum, dark areas in 
fundus of gallbladder indicate presence of bile, eien in the absence of the sphincter, 
emptjing does not occur until tin. aniiml is fed C, collapsed gallbladder three days 
after the common duct sphincter had been destroyed Gallbladder collapsed ten hours 
after feeding and did not refill but remained as seen for two days tile bile it contaiiicd 
formed the stone seen in figure 8 presumably from otercoiicentration the outline of the 
gallbladder ts seen from tlie opaque medium adlnrciit to its walls 


pressure from the sphincter is relieved *“ eomA r.f ts,i« j ^ 

McMaster and Elman stntp ttnt ,, ® iodized od, only enoucrh 

of food ca4ft“"re,aSU‘’f£ it S^fd^g A 

the contraction of the p-allbhrlder Rnt m ehnc ^ * “'^‘'JS^^pnicaiiy (_ng /; ihe gallbladder did 

Elilissili 

the gross descnption of a gallstone (fig sf, 

_ produced apparently by inspissation of the 
bile left m the gallbladder 

In another cat the sphincter was cut, 
the gallbladder being undisturbed The 
animal was fed egg yolk and then allowed 
to fast for several dajs This time the 
visciis was found partly collapsed and filled 
with a deep green, jelly-like mass which 
retained its shape when removed In a 
third cat likewise treated, the gallbladder 
contained several smaller soft, dark masses 
suspended m mucus (fig 9), m a fourth, 
there was a soft stone blocking the cystic 
duct (fig 10) , in others, the gallbladder 
contained only mucus, presumably having 
emptied itself of bile 

Stones have also been produced in cats 
by another method At laparotomy, the gallbladder is 
filled with a very thin iodized oil For some unknown 
reason this thin oil spontaneously leaves the gallbladder, 
and the organ refills with bile After the animal has 
fasted for several days, the bile m the gallbladder will 
generally’ be found very concentrated, even muddy, and 
in some instances containing dark, irregular masses 
resembling soft stones ^^^hether or not in these cases 
the oil produced some changes m the mucosa favoring 
the production of stones has yet to be determined 
Now, with these facts in mind, it may be permissible 
to suggest some of the conditions that apparently favor 
the formation of gallstones in the human subject 
It would seem Siat these conditions might be those 
which maintained the gallbladder m a partially collapsed 
state over long periods of time, thus favoring concen¬ 
tration and precipitation This could be brought about 
in two general ways (1) by too oft 
repeated stimuli to emptying, i e, 
frequent meals, or (2) by insuffi¬ 
ciency of the sphincter of the 
common bile duct from atony, 
preventing refilling 

Possibly, also, debilitating dis¬ 
eases such as diabetes or typhoid 
lower the muscle tonus of the 
gallbladder, resulting in incomplete 
emptying and stasis When an am 
mal IS ill or his digestive system is 
not working well, as indicated by 
vomiting, the emptying of the ga 
bladder after feeding may be great y 
delayed or it may empty ony 
slightly. If at all (% 4) It is thw, 
ctinnnsedlv a good aosor 


as McMaster and Elman a\er, the sphincter relaxes 
under these conditions, the gallbladder in these experi¬ 
ments should have shown some sign of emptying m 
the presence of an effective reciprocal mechanism 
Elman and McMaster have also found that feeding 
hydrochloric acid reduces the tone of the common duct 
sphincter, while sodium bicarbonate increases it But 
in my experiments, hydrochloric acid (0 6 per cent) 
fed m large amounts did not produce emptying of the 
gallbladder, nor did sodium bicarbonate, given with 
egg yolk, prevent its emptying 

ACTIVITY OF THE GALLBLADDER FROM A 
CLINICAL POINT OF VIEW 
Numerous workers with cholecystography have 
observed that after the ingestion of food the shadow 
of the gallbladder increases rapidly in density as it 
decreases in size, in spite of the smaller mass of opaque 
matenal Boyden has noted, and I also have 
observed many times, when using his method of feed¬ 
ing cats and then killing them at varied intervals of 
time, that, as the gallbladder empties, its bile becomes 
progressively darker and more viscid—apparently more 
concentrated Boyden has also shown that, as the 
viscus empties, its mucosa is thrown into folds some¬ 
what resembling those in the small intestine This fact, 
taken m connection with the fact that, as the gallbladder 
decreases in size, the ratio of surface to cubic content 
increases, would seem to indicate that a partly collapsed 
gallbladder is a more efficient concentrating mechanism 
than a distended one It is conceivable, then, that m 
any condition in which the gallbladder is maintained in 
partial collapse and refilling prevented, concentration 
might go on to precipitation This has been demon¬ 
strated to occur, as follows 

In a cat, the sphincter of the common bile duct was 
cut and dilated and the gallbladder, containing some bile, 

Aschner Am J M Sc 169 679 686 my) 
A Physiologic Consideration of the Gallbladder, 
32 fseot 13) 1924 Whitaker Am J PJiysiol 



Fig S—Hard stone 
found in the collapsed 
gallbladder of a cat 
(fig 7 C) three days 
after the common-duct 
sphincter had been de 
stroyed, the stone is 
apparent!) a cast of 
the gallbladder made 
of inspissated, pre 
cipitatea bde 


26 Winkelstein and Aschner 
1925 Mann, F C A Physi 
J A M A 83 829 832 (Sept 
18 All 436 (Oct ) 1926 

27 Elman, R, and McMaster, H U 
in. Resistance to Bi!c Flow to the Intestine, J P 
(Aug) 1920 


Xhe_Phys.oio^«ons gallbladder, with a 


in Its partially collapsed state, supposedly a good aoso 
mg mechanism If the stimulus o , refill 

repeated by another meal, the ^ j!!!.and con- 

with fresh bile, it remains mduidtial 

centration goes on It is conceivab e , effi- 

who eats tSo much and too often , 

ciencv of the musculature of the ahm 
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V/ .. 

Sennit 

. in the \L-idc ' Th > oscrics-ltni: nught 

£* reduce the tonus ot the eunnuon 
alonff \Mth thit ot the ilmieufirs irtct ni gei ernl re 
untfng complete relillmg ot the orgnti 
promouon ot conceutntion bueh n proees-, nn\ pro 
\oke tlie tonintion ot gnlNtcnes 
There is little douht tint renetious to iniection i in 
apart m cholehthnsis' ’ hut this ts not tneominlihlc 
mth the foregoing coneept We know iroin choke s- 
tograplu that the diveised gnllhhdder im\ Inse some 
power ot conceiitntum unless the mucous meiuhnne is 
deslrotesi-'* (lig U), ainl we nlso know tint disense ot 
the wall of the gallbhdder uihihits idling md eiupis- 
mg“ Thus theVmditions insoniig cuneeiitriliou nul 
preapitation nn\ be brought nbout 
Nor does this hspothesis disagree with lint o! 
krehottg who considers lint chok'term stones are 
produced b\ prccipintion trout bile coni unnig eseessue 
amounts ot this substance winch is secreted h\ the 
hter dunng certain nietahohc disiurlnnees The 
induced bs interlerence with the mechanism ot the* g'dl- 
bladder would tasor this precipitation 
Rous, lIcMasier and Drurs ha\e studied the forma¬ 
tion ot stones m glass and rubber luLiiig through whieh 


c: 


” S » 


It will he interesting to determine whether >»fcction, 
aUeratum ot Iner luuetiou or ch mge m reaction ot tire 
\Tv\^ t ptrt m ehokhthtas.s after the mduction of 
st‘s,l ha mterterenee with lire normal ftlhug and cmpt>- 
mg meehamsin ot the gallbladder f,,rnn 

lire lundamental condilton then, to gallstone 
turn Is unnersalh reeogm/ed to he stasis kccordmgb 
m new ot in> e\pennreiital ohsereations one ot e 
factors m the' pre%ention of gallsioires should be the 





.. _ 

I.uiu, u 1,1.101110.1 ,re ,unjOlt|Hl.|iti.j I innlllt, 

} * r.; ‘ 6 * al o! 0‘ *‘0 w . J 

I in_f alllibilUrr i>f a cit uliowine soft sloiic which hlockcit the 

which th^.i.lmictcr ..f the common .liict waj ciil the animal haviiiR been 
fed mramvhilc the kallhladdcr itsilf coitlatned onl> niucus midoubtcilly 
♦lar «.t(inc l»a<i been forced into the iliict after feeding tht? gapi S 
cnlnilec of “he common bite duel on llie mucosil surface of the duo- 
denum can be seen on the right 

effort to combat stasis b> a proper dietetic habit This 
should mclude, not freciuent feeding.-" but taking meals 
at long intervals wdiich are fatrlj rieh m fat A person 
should be really hungry when he cats, which signifies 
that the tone of his alimentary canal and gallliladder is 
high \\ hen the meal is eaten under these conditions, 
the digestive organs iltack it vigorously, and the gall¬ 
bladder empties itself m a few hours The meal is 
rapidly disjiostd of and the gallbladder rapidly refills 


a cororaon bile duct cut and dilaica inc 

and ate well until he died rather putty like 

galbUddcr half full of mucus suspending these pu y 

black 

ll'c bile of dogs was being drained They have con 
eluded that concentration alone does not cause bt ’ 
but that a high alkalinity of the bile allows precipitation 
salts m a matrix of organic debris and on sm 
nuclei” which are produced by injury to the 
stone formation is favored by stasis due to m e 
though this IS not an essenti al element __ 

^ Thu quMtion is being invotiwted 

emptsmg of the gallbladder of other measures 
K normal action of the alimentary tract „ rnllhliKliIrr 

T f Cushitig Harvey Observations upon the U K lliill 

ns'”'??’ “pon the Experimental Formation of u , ( ilbtrt 

I*"’Hopkins Hosp numbers 101 102 August September ,, 

Fournier Lithiasc biliarc evpifrimentale t'"™!" ^ pj, m pnilr 
^ Oct. 30 1897 p 936 cited by Cushing Cill^t I' |„)nrr Arch 

ritTa* ’’tynotie de la theorie 'tt’‘^''^’k”''rifshinK 'miruoI K ' ‘ ' 
demed 2 257 (Sept) 1898 cited byCushmg^^ (Auh ) n*”” 
piicrobieune des calculs biliaire* ibid 

b> Cushinff ^ \ 0’*6 ^purlu'K 

S^MNTi.taker J A. M \ 86 239 243 (I?u 23) ^ 

,t Surg. Gynec, Obst to be Pf'’l'®’y4 Lectures on t’alholoi.y 
V 3’ \v;hofF L The Origin of 0“"’'?”??, , 

11 \oik Faul B Hoeber 1924 PP 201 ^3- p „ F'bsrrvatbm' 
33 Rou, McMaster P D and ,1 ( In <-1. 

of Gallstone Eotmatinn I J*1 o j„|i„r,icc» j ,■'IIJT 

Absence of Stasis Infection and ( all -nO rt , „f Uctif} 

Sled 3a 7796 (Tan 4 19->4 11 On Gcrnni amp" .r „> joil, 111 

D i^^'timental Chorelithiasis ,{*1"' Vspi:i'"''Ihilrlltldis* 
O B'Fition of the Reaction of Bdc 1“ ' 

'*• 30 403-123 Cilarch) 1924 



1 ig 11 — I choice)stngnni of a patient showing slnduiv of normal 
oiitlim imi counminu nviuKrnu^ d'lrk arcu’i dcnoijii^f nioncs rt«tinfr 
mUldaddcr fiftikii 'uid one haU hours after i»lra\ciums injection of 
f,.iUum tctraiodonhcnoliihtlnkin jniicnt fnstniK //, one hour after a 
ill mnl KdlnluhUr Ins become nnrktdly elonKitctl aH a result of the 
uiitm <»f Its eirculur smooUi miKck this imllcalca that nllhoui^h a call 
Id wider may be the scat of stone formation Us musculature may still be 
«live 

with hile Thus the organ is subjected to twm or three 
good llushmgs daily, allowing little chance for precipi- 
t Uion or long conlmired irritation by foreign particles 

It Mrlucr Am J M Sc I'iTI 460^77 f ini-? 

and Hill 111 J iMirr Med 1 »! 173 198 (AugSHgsV^^^ 

Uul II lioclicr 1722 “f H>= Digestive Tract 
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TAPEWORM—MAGATH AND BROWN 


Furtheimore, it is quite apparent that small stones 
and debris can be cleaned out of the gallbladder by this 
process (fig 5) The organ may even be diseased to 
the extent of stone formation and yet show a great deal 
of activity (fig 11) But if the gallbladder contains 
masses too laige for easy passage through the cystic 
duct, the giving of food rich in fat may only aggravate 
the symptoms Then, too, if the wall of the gallbladder 
IS so aftected as to prevent the activity of its muscula¬ 
ture, emptying will not occurUnder these condi¬ 
tions, the only recourse is cholec 3 'stectomy 

SUMMARY 

1 The contents of the normal gallbladder are expelled 
by the activity of its musculature during the digestion 
and absorption of fat 

2 Proof does not exist that this eftect is brought 
about by a reciprocal action between the sphincter of 
the common bile duct and the gallbladder, in fact, there 
is considerable evidence against it 

3 Stones can be produced experimentally in animals 
by interference with the normal mechanism for filling 
and empt}ing the gallbladder, resulting in stasis, and 
overconcentration of bile It is possible that stones are 
produced in human beings by dietetic habits resulting 
in stasis It IS also possible that debilitating diseases, 
by reducing the muscle tonus of the gallbladder, favor 
stasis and the formation of stones 

4 Stones can be forced out of the gallbladder in 
experimental animals by the giving of fat It is proba¬ 
ble that the same effect can be produced in human 
beings by the same means, provided the stones are not 
too large or the disease has not progressed far enough 
to render the musculature of the gallbladder ineffective 


STANDARDIZED METHOD OF TREATING 
TAPEWORM INFESTATIONS IN MAN 
TO RECOVER THE HEAD* 

THOMAS B MAGATH, MD 

AND 

PHILIP W BROWTI, MD 


Mai 14, 1927 

summarized The textbooks of medicine are as indefi 
nite today concerning the symptoms and treatment of 
the disease as they were fifty years ago This may be 
explained by the fact that in private practice tapeworni 
is seldom encountered, and consequently series of cases 
large enough to afford definite conclusions are not 
available 

For years, in the IMayo Clinic, from ten to fifteen 
patients infested with Taenia naginata have been seen 
each year Because of lack of symptoms, few of the 
patients remained for treatment, prefernng to be 
treated at home In recent years patients who remained 
for treatment have been carefully obsen^ed, and the 
data reported here concern these 

There is little to learn from a study of infestation 
with reference to the sex, age and occupation ot 
patients It is, however, of interest that most of the 
patients we have encountered were foreign bom, and 
it is generally known that these people eat more smoked ~ 
meat, uncooked sausage, and raw meat than Americans 
A careful study of the symptoms of these patients has 
revealed the fact that if they are ignorant of intestation 
they never complain of S}mptoms, but if they know 



ROCHESTER, MINN 


It IS a matter of interest that whereas the instances 
of infestation by Taenia soli tun have decreased in the 
United States until it is rarely found, the instances of 
infestation by Taenia saginata, judging from such few 
reports as are available, have remained about the same 
It would seem that the fondness for raw meat has not 
changed m the human family over a long period of 
years Through a great deal of propaganda by para¬ 
sitologists and public health officials concerning the 
proper cooking of pork and the discovery of methods 
of killing trichinae by freezing, the instances of para¬ 
sitic diseases of man obtained from swine have been 


decreased 

In most large clinics today Taenia saginata is encoun¬ 
tered about as frequently as at any time during which 
we have statistical data It is surprising, therefore, 
that the treatment of this usually harmless parasite has 
not been improved on for many years, indeed, in an 
examination of the monographic literatuie, we must 
CO back many decades to find a large series of cases 
described, aid it is rare to find the results of treatment 


* From 

* Kf'Ttl 


• Division of Medicine Mayo Clinic 

fore Hi Amiricaii Society of Parasitologists, Philadelphia. 


Dec 23. 1926 


Apparatus used for recovery of the heads of tapeworms Th' *'5'^ Tti? 
20 mesh The enamel pan is painted black with asphalt 
wooden applicator points to the head, which is relatively much s 
than the segments usually seen bj the patient 


2 y liarbor the worm almost any kind of symptom 
ly be elicited Plirsch,^ in 1879, noted, besides ot ler 
mptoms, the following in 100 cases of tapeworm 
festation, forty-one of which were Tauiia soltuin, 
ty-one Taenia saginata, and two Diphyllobot 
tun loss of appetite, 6, bulimia, 10, capricious app 
e, many cases, salivation, 6, gaseous eructations, , 
usea, 13, abdominal pains, 14, constipation, o, 
ea, 6, headache, 14, irregular bowel movement, , 
sal pruntus, 12, anal pruritus, 19, vertigo, 1 , 

ileptiform attacks, 1 onnetite 

Nearly all textbooks refer to the ravenous 
patients infested by tapeworm t!ic 

servation of a group of patients s persona 

petite is not more ravenous rr sell nia)' 

general All the symptoms ^jj^iost an) 

matched in equal percentage by ® 

oup of cases if the senes is ^ patienb 

decl to note in his recordsjvhethei^^ 

1 HirsH, Joseph Zur S>mpmma.oIog.c und Tbempm 
rnileideiis Dis» Greifswald, Carl Sell, 
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!UM\1 otlKr (ii-urdi.r', tint mi^ht In\c LsphiiKfl 
the hi none ot rntr wns it possihic 

tovom\ct.i ttuiraKK am s\mptoms dt'^crtlKtl 1 )\ thi. 
patiutt with the ^lUe^ntum tilth t'lie ptaul ipin. in 
an\ “ipecitK intonintum coiKciimip; Im ippetile, il 
lin)C» he w'\^ \er\ luuit;r\ nul at tUlitr limc', he <!ul 
not care for lood it all U '-eeiiis ^ife t(.» '■i\ tint, 
brnit" mcehintcil nt)ur\ h^ the wurui such is occUi- 
sion ot the bile pissi^es or the i]ipiu<li\, tT nieeh imt il 
cb'truction, the prebciiee of /(hiita rii'piwhi rirth 
cau-cs stmptonis 

The iiaticiits we hi\e treated Into Known ot the' 
mtebtation trom one numth to twent\ \eirs with in 
atenge cn ihont ten \eirs M,in\ ot these pilieiits 
had ken treued repeitedh, indieattin; tint the treat¬ 
ment ordinanh idnnuistered is not s\ifluitnl to reiiune 
tile head ot the worm \s i nutter ot fact it it is 
remoted It Is nrcK oh'crted h\ the plusicum 1 hree 
fit mnetcen pitietits treated hul not been tre tied pre- 
MOUsh From two piUeiils we were* iniihle to ehtU 
am infonnitiou eimeenun;; tre Uineiit Imt lonrleeii ot 
the mnetcen had heen ire ited in uu times most of them 
'our or lt\e tnncs, mel euie .is mam as ci^lu limes 
Oiir ireatnicnt was insmuied not onh to remoee the 
wfrill but with i new eU letinlK ohl imin.^ the he.ul 
file method ot procedure is not partieiilarh on[(uial 
king a comhmaUuii ot various methods I he result 
k'been the recoverv ot the held m ever\ instinct m 
"hsch the rontnic w is eorrecilv earned out 
In our obacrvatioii ot these nineteen jvatieiits, pitfalls 
ill the treatment were revelled whieh are worthv of 
|’*'!i-‘ \i, a result of our trentineiit, troin one to tour 

'fads 111 each ot ten patients were recovered at the lirst 
attempt In u\o the first attempt failed hut the second 

‘'tt'^^csstiil In one of these the patient vomited 
le drug and would not complete the IreatnieiU at the 
jnie, be did not return tor more than a vear I le was 
cn treated siiceessinllv the worm passing m toto 
n tile second nistuice the patient had eaten food up 
nnh the time ot treatment, against orders \ rcpeti- 
f'H of the treatment eorreetiv idimnislcrcd one week 
cr resulted in the recoverv ot the head In the 
cmaimug seven cases, the head was not rceovered 
0 of the patients vomiterl the drug and would not 
lahn treatment The specimens sent to the 

'’J *^"'0 others contained so nuich food debris 
one pnper that examination was impossible In 
error, the stool was obtained only 
the riat ^^ministration of the drug In one case, 

In th through error, passed the stool in the toilet 

be he? the nurse, thinking that she would 

fished the obvious segments from the speci- 
failur K hie rest avvav These instances of 

m th^ important points to be considtrtd 

tocl^ tapeworm First, it is necessary 

gastro-intestmal tract completely f<m at 
hours preceding the treatment, and 
ot th'' ^ttempt should be made to clear the !f>v/( r bf>//( I 
varin*^ t ^ remnants In partieiil tr, fruit of 
5, hinds should be avoidefl ht (<ir< treatinfiil 
jM ^ Pshems vomit the drug, it ( nfUii pri kr 
istcTP/f stomach tube ft miy la aflmni- 

witiir.^/*' okek cottee but wc fmeff r Vt givf (t ^>y tiit'iilii 
in,. ™ coffee, and it the first do f i, not r(tuiiii\, lo 
'lixilthrough the -1001 i<h fnl/C /I) of lla 
iQ,. hs original container i (sd to tli' liboiatoi/ 
Is 0^11'*'^^'^^°” hif- lollowU)/f/air / 01 in ifnanf 
iirar ^'ihered to, one m ly (/{'ft ^it'ir m 

«icau> every mstanr« 


I'KOC! nt’KI lOK HI VtOVINf. VVOUVf 
Puporulwii of flu Path lit — 1 he patient slioiild not 
have luncheon or supper tlic d.iy preceding treatment, 
hhek eoftec or te.i and water may he taken freely At 
6 p III. from 15 to 50 Cmi of inagnesuim sulphate is 
.idniini''tered, .itid at 6 .1 ni the same dose is again 
.adiinnistered 

iilititititl)olioit of ihi Drug — The patient is not 
given breikfast, and alter the bowels hive moved 
oO cc ot the tollowing emulsion is adiinnistered 
oleonsin ot .ispuhmii, 6 cc or Cnn , powdered acacia 
.S r,m di-vlilkd water siilTicitiit to make GO cc One 
hour liter, a etcond 30 ee of enniision ol aspuiuini is 
.admmistired iwo hours later 30 fnii of magnesium 
sulphate is .idimnistered, two hours after this a large 
soip-siids eiieiin is given i he patient then passes the 
stool into a container, wlmh is sent together with the 
stool p.issed be tore the adinniislration ot the drug, to 
the kihoralorv He is caiilioned not to put toilet paper 
inio the specimen 

Siun/i for tilt fi^ornt Iliad —It the patient has been 
projerlv preinrtd, the stool will consist of practically 
nothing'hni vvatei, i few shreds of digested food, and 
the worm Ihe top halt of the stool, which usually 
euiisists of ahoiii 2 (pnrts ot w.itcr, mav be poured off, 
iiid the rest of it is poured through a sieve with a 
20 mesh bottom Warm tap water is now run through 
the sieve, and it the iirocedure is properly earned out, 
the sieve will contain nothing but the worm The con¬ 
tents ot the sieve arc now emptied into a flat enamel 
pan imasnniig about 25 b\ 30 cm the bottom ot which 
ins been painted black with asphalt paint The sieve 
IS rinsed out into the pan by running water through 
the bottom One mav then caretully look lor the head, 
using wooden applicators as shown in the accompanying 
illiistnation If each step has been caretully earned 
out, the finding of the head will be comparatively sim¬ 
ple The large soap-snds enema given at the end of 
the treatment is extremely important for often, when 
the worm is dislodged, the head breaks off and passes 
into the colon, where it will remain unless swept out by 
the large enema It is also essential to use saline purga¬ 
tives instead of castor oil, as aspidmm is highly toxic 
and soluble in oil 

Wc believe it safer to carry out the treatment m one 
day rather than to have the patient take the anthelmintic 
the night before We have treated five jiatients infested 
with Diphyllnbothriiwi latum by this standardised 
method, and in each instance the Iit.id was recovered 

si; vt VIAKV 

A slandardi/(d method of treating tajieworm infesta¬ 
tion t m mall v/ilh Ihe idea of recovering the head 
<oi)sM< of llir(( (iMiilial slfjis (1) jireparation of 
ih( {Mtidit, 12; iidmimsiratioii ot llie .mlhelmmtic, 
and f 5 ; iIk <(,ihIi for and reeovery of the he.ul 
lh( mdliial may hi eypeeted to yield siueessftii 
r(<iilf< if (adi <(()( f<) rij'idly and preeiseiy tarried out 


t'flflddli ftmdtfi HXHiiilimtloim —Witli Uk prorreu uf 
II" lilt ln< III i("ivi iiitvi diiiidiiiiiiit, Uh l<ij/iud iiiiiiorl tiiee of 
( I ihlldiliifi i,iih,illi inirlimiln of Hit (uliill (loiuil i(um niiy 
ill I ^1,1 lint Ui I,! /„o((' v/(f|<ly f((o/'n(/t<l mill /ulid ,m u 
ill tih //,!/ ihi iiiiinn of Hilly flKorili rs may bo removed 
ami o llio eMjiHDM- of =j(t lolls ii mills (trove niod l( md 
r/htii (,/|lodi( o/(i|imils, d/lia .,r liitm ii„ns a ir, l„ooiiie 
nioiiiil/iil In 11111111 III" miiii" ||,,(,( as a visit u, ih, ,io„i, t 
nil i, ,1 hi ill fim of iiliiiii I,, Ji,surma( (iruliee wilt 

%///'"'" * ''**'^*""' lliiiiililn/i liiiitii 1 ISV. (Oot ti; 
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CHOLECYSTOGRAPHY—CHANDLER AND NEWELL 


CHOLECYSTOGRAPHY AND PATHOLOGIC 
CHANGES IN GALLBLADDER 

CORRELATION AS OBSERVED IN A STUDY OF 
riETY CONSECUTIVE CASES * 


L R CHANDLER, MD 

AND 

R R NEWELL, M D 

SAN riLVNCISCO 


.olecystogiaphy is being used so extensively to test 

u function of the gallbladder that it was considered 
advisable to compare the evidence of tlie cholecys- 
togram with the patliologic changes m the gallbladder 
after its removal 

We have studied every case available The depart¬ 
ment of roentgenology has examined the gallbladder, 
after administiation of tetraiodophthalein, in 662 chmc 
patients Cholecystectomy was done later in foity of 
these The other ten patients were seen in private 
practice 

In thirty-two of the cholecystograms the dye 
(3 5 Gin of tetraiodophenolphthalein sodium) was 
given intiavenously In the early tests, films were 
taken thiee houis after administration of the dye In 
latei tests tlie interval was ten hours, and in the most 
lecent tests fifteen hours In the other eighteen chole¬ 
cystograms the dye was given by mouth with the 
evening meal, 5 grains (0 3 Gm ) to each 10 pounds 
(4 5 Kg ) of body weight, and the films taken the next 
morning A second film was always taken after a 
meal rich in fat 

In interpreting the cholecystograms we especially 
noted the form and contractility of the gallbladder, and 
the presence or absence of stones The concentration of 
the dye was estimated by comparison with a known 
standard The standard consists of a roentgenogram 
of four 33 mm rubber bags filled with an aqueous 
solution of tetraiodophthalein of 0 5, 1, 2 and 3 per cent 
concentration, respectively These are immersed in 
water and exposed by normal gallbladder technic, which 
includes constant spark gap (4 inch) and the use of 
the Bucky diaphragm As the interpreter does not 
know whethei he will have a light or a dark film of the 
patient to measure, he must be provided with a whole 
series of these standards ranging from very light to 
very dark ^ Concentrations of 1 5 per cent after intra¬ 
venous and 1 per cent after oral administration were 
considered normal 

In examining tlie gallbladder micioscopically, the 
amount of intact epithelium and the preservation of 
the mucosa was determined, and the presence of leuko¬ 
cytes, fibrous tissue and fatty material in the wall of 
the gallbladder was noted For the pathologic condi¬ 
tions observable at operation we were dependent on the 
surgeon’s notes 

For statistical purposes the degree of inflammation 
IS lecorded in five grades, ranging from cholecystitis 
erade 1 which designates the slightest discernible path¬ 
ologic change, to cholecystitis grade 5, which designates 
a complete destruction of the mucosa, with extensive 
fibrosis and cellular infiltration of the wall 

No cases of simple acute cholecystitis occurred in 

this senes ____ 


• r,on. lU. Dtpatomnl. Cf PMh.locy a=d Eo.nts.«ology of 

m dolod .o a. ..u.,bor of U,. 

American journal of Roentgenology 
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COMMENT 


Although disturbance of function of tlie gallbladder 
as demonstrated by dye test, is important evidence ©f 
disease, in drawing conclusions from such a senes as 
this It must be remembered that the cases are m a hiPh 
degree selected Only those patients who had chmaJ 
evidence of cholecystitis or stones were operated on 
Many patients with positive roentgenograpluc signs of 
disease were not operated on If we could examine 
the gallbladdeis of all these, too, we might find as many 
instances of disturbed cholecystogram with nearly nor¬ 
mal gallbladder as we have of normal cholecystogram 
with diseased gallbladder However, in our series of 
fifty cases we did not find any case of abnormal 
response to the dye test without disease of or about 
the gallbladder 

It was obvious to us, however, that the dve test is 
not a “mckel-in-the-slot” method, which enables one 
to put m the dye and obtain a diagnosis So many 
factors are invoked that it seems too much to keep 
the whole subject m mind at one time From the infor¬ 
mation obtained we have therefore attempted to answer 
certain questions that concern the various aspects of 
the subject 

1 Can the loentgen lay discover gallstones^ 

One may argue that some gallstones will show 
directly (calcified stones) All other stones will show 
as “negative” shadows if immeised in bile containing 
dye All gallstones should then be discoverable by 
roentgen ray if the gallbladder can be visualized 

Our experiences, however, shoived the faUibihty of 
the roentgenologist Stones were found at operation 
in twenty-three cases In eleven of these the gall¬ 
bladder was visualized (5, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 
32 and 46) and it is with these aises that we are 
concerned In three of these eleven cases, the roent¬ 
genologist failed to see the stones (16, 21 and 32), 
and m another he tliought the stones were overlying 
gas bubbles (9) In one case (26), he reported stones, 
but none ivere found at operation In none of the 
cases were gallstones found m the common duct In 
the three cases in which the stones were not seen the 
dye had concentrated to 1 per cent in one case and kss 
than 0 5 per cent in two cases In tlie seven cases 
diagnosed correctly by tlie roentgenologist, five gave 
“negative” shadows in a visualized gallbladder, and 
two gave positive shadows Of the eleven cases, there¬ 
fore, seven were diagnosed correctly, three were not 
diagnosed, and in one the stones weie reported as gas 
bubbles 


2 Does iionnal concentiation of the dye mean 
•lormal mucous membrane in the gallbladder^ 

Of the thirty-two cases in group 1, eleien slioi\;;ea 
lornial concentration (2, 8, 10, 11, 17, IS, 19, 2-; - ’ 
16 and 28) In these eleven cases a microscopic ' 
nation of the gallbladder showed cholecystitis grade , 
Free times, grade 2, once, grade 3, four times, grade , 
Free times 

Of the eighteen cases in group 2, ten showed nr^^^^ 
loncentration (33, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, ’ ‘^ed 

50) In these ten cases cholecystitis giade 1 PP 
Free times, grade 2, once, grade 3, fi\e 
lormal gallbladder, once (44) 

The highest concentration observed 
(24), namely, 3 per cent, occurred ^ 

Svith a thin wall, atiophic ^ ,n the i.aH. 

lenuded and with slight cellular infiltratioi 
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CIIOLCC\hlOGR IPIIY—Cfl IVDLCR J\D RCWCLL 


3 Doa fmluu of J/u qallbladdir to ztuiahzi. afUr 
i/it (fit test inuin disiost ' 

Nineteen cases tiilul lo \isualizc fourteen eases out 
ot thirt\-u\o 111 whieh the <1 \l was administered bj 
rein hie cases out ot eiitlueen b\ mouth (1, 3, 4, 6, 
12, 13, 14 20 23. 25, 27, 29. 30 31, 35. 36. 15. IS 
and 49) In elcecu ot the'C luneteen eases there were 
Stones lutccii showed moderate to severe ciiolecvstilis 
with partial or eoiuplete destruction ot the nuicosa 
Four cases, however showed little or no destruction 
ot the mueosa In one of thc'-e, stones were tound 
(11), blit in the other three {3, 6 and 20), m all ot 
which the dve was given bv vein, it is difiicult to under¬ 
stand from the niieroseopic picture vvlu the dve could 
not be concentrated One gallbladder (3) had omental 


bladder emptied only very slightly after a fatty meal 
In case 50, eonceiitration reached 1 per cent, and the 
g.illliladder ind a normal otitlme and emptied normally 
4 Dols mcoinphti. concentration mean disease ^ 

Ot thirty-two cases in group 1 

(u) Four cases showed coneentration ot 0 5 per cent 
or Jess (7, 9, 21 and 32) Iht microscopic examina¬ 
tion showed cholecystitis grade 3 in three cases, grade 1 
m one case, and in three cases stones were found 
(b) In two cases, concentration reached from 0 5 
to 1 per cent (15 and 16) Both showed cholecysUtis 
grade 3 and both contained stones 

(i) In one case concentration reached from 1 to 
1 5 per cent (5), and this showed cholecystitis grade 2 
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Group 2, Dye Given hr Mouth 

— Densely adherent to bowel 

— Fibrosed adherent to colon 

— Wall thickened 

““ Large thlckeoed and adherent 

— Wail moderately thickened 

— Pale thick, fibrous adherent 

— Firm adhesions 

— Scar tissue in wall 

— Fine adhesions ot ampulla 

— Thick fibrous and adherent 

— Gallbladder looks and leela normal 

*— Few fine adhesions 

— Shrunken fibrous adherent 

-f Lar« thick walled opaque 

— Buried In dense adhesions 

+ Pale fibrous thick adherent 

— Thickened fibrous, adherent 

— feurrounded by aabeslons 
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at enlarged glands were found 

w tU c junction of the cystic and the common duct, 
ca'c to the duodenum, and m the other 

,jp ^ gallbladder was adherent to the duo- 

num and colon, thick walled at its ampulla, and there 
re enlarged glands along the cystic duct 

there were four ‘strawberry” gall- 
0 ers (3, 11, 19 and 50) Except for the presence 
npoid-beanng cells in the submucosa and 
^onr specimens showed prac- 
m n ™^’^°scopic evidence of disease However, 
^ne gallbladder failed to visualize In case 11, 

sonS"rSson”th‘ reached 2 per cent, but for 

casp ,0 emptying power was not tested In 

, concentration reached 2 per cent, but the gall- 


Of the eighteen cases m group 2, three reached con¬ 
centration of 0 5 per cent or less (34, 43 and 46), 
and showed cholecystitis grade 3, grade 1 and grade 4, 
respectively 

5 Is the ability to empty of any importance^ 

Failure to empty after a tatty meal (cream or oil) 

was noted m five cases (5, 16, 22, 28 and 47) Three 
of these were gallbladders adherent to surrounding 
organs, another was thick, fibrosed and contained 
stones, and the fitth was adherent to the large bowel 
and full of faceted stones 

6 Can adhesions be diagnosed by distortion of the 
gallbladder shadouf 

Ot thirty-one gallbladder shadows, three were noted 
to be irregular in outbne (26, 40 and 44) The sur- 
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geon noted a few adhesions in one (44), scar tissue 
in the wall of one (40), and a thickened fibrous wall 
in one (26) 

In the othei hventy-eight visualized cases the sur¬ 
geon noted adhesions eighteen tunes (2, 5, 8 9 10 
17, 19, 21, 22. 28, 33, 34, 38, 39, 41, 42, 47 and'50)' 
These were noted to be film or dense in five cases, 
^and slight or fine m four cases Yet in none of 
e was any distortion of outline noted in the 
I cystograin 

CONCLUSIONS 

After comparing the roentgen-ray observations after 
administration of tetraiodophthalem with the pathologic 
observations m fifty consecutive cases in which chole¬ 
cystectomy was performed, we conclude that 

1 Cholecystography is capable of considerably 
improvuig our diagnosis of gallstones 

2 A normal cholecystogram does not necessanly 
mean a normal gallbladder 

3 Failure of the gallbladder to visualize even after 
intravenous administration of the dye may occur 
with a nearly normal mucosa and m the absence of 
gallstones 

4 Smoothness or irregularity of the gallbladder 
shadow does not con elate very well with absence or 
piesence of gallbladder adhesions 

5 Failure to empty after a fatty meal is probably a 
sign of disease Our experience, however, is slight 
(five cases) 
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The literature on encephalitis associated with measles 
IS meager and rather indefinite The ideas witli regard 
to encephalitis have undergone considerable change in 
the past few years as a result of the intensive study of 
epidemic encephalitis Theie are numerous references 
to involvement of the central nervous system during or 
shortly after an attack of measles In most instances 
the authors apparently regarded these symptoms as 
incidental Only rarely were the symptoms referable 
to the central nervous system grouped and designated 
as a definite clinical entity 

It has been recognized for a long time that the 
various acute infections, as measles, scarlet fever, pneu¬ 
monia and pertussis, may be followed by encephahtis, 
most of which have manifested themselves in the form 
of a cerebral hemiplegia Particular attention was 
called to these points by Abt ^ in 1906 While we have 
seen a few instances of encephahtis foUowmg various of 
the acute infectious diseases, by far the largest number, 
twelve have been associated with measles The first 
was seen in May, 1918 During the year 1926, par¬ 
ticularly, we have seen a comparatively large number, 
eight Our experience coincides with that of other 
clinicians as personally reported to us ___ 
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SYMPTOMATOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS 

The clinical picture is of a highly variable character 
The onset of this condition was usually sudden and 
developed dunng or a few days after the attack of 
measles In some instances, two weeks elapsed before 
the appearance of the symptoms referable to the central 
nervous system Fever was an almost constant symp¬ 
tom, being present in all but one of our cases The 
type of feier was variable Headache also was almost 
constantly present Vomitmg was a symptom in only a 
few cases Convulsions were present in about half of 
the cases, and m some instances they were very severe 
The most striking of all the symptoms were referable 
to the mental condition In some instances there was 
a mild degree of irritability or apathy In others there 
was profound stupor or deliiium Paralysis of various 
muscles or groups of muscles occurred in oue third of 
our cases In two instances there was a paralysis of 
the lectus externus muscle of the right eye, and in one 
of these cases there was an associated right facial palsy 
One patient had a spastic paralysis of the left arm which 
cleared up in less than a week The fourth patient had 
a spastic paralysis of the left arm and a paresis of the 
left side of the face and the left leg This patient died 
after an illness of three weeks, dunng which period his 
condition had remained unchanged Hyperesthesia was 
fairly common Muscular twitchings occasionally 
occurred General muscular spasticity was a rather 
common feature Among the rarer symptoms were 
photophobia, epistaxis, constipation, and retention or 
incontmence of urme 

The physical signs were chiefly those due to varyuig 
degrees of meningeal irntation or increased intracranial 
pressure Stiffness of the neck, Kernig’s sign, Brudzin- 
ski’s sign, a bulging fontanel or a positive Macewen 
sign were noted in a fair proportion of cases The con¬ 
dition of the reflexes was highly variable In some 
instances they were exaggerated and in others they were 
diminished or absent In many of our cases, however, 
the reflexes were normal The Babinski and its con¬ 
firmatory reflexes were occasionally present Wble 
ocular symptoms were rare, they were rather striking 
when present One patient was apparently blind 
Fuxed dilatation of pupils was present in two cases 
There were also two instances of nystagmus and 
strabismus 


THE SPINAL FLUID 

One or more punctures were performed in every case 
The fluids usually came out under increased pressure 
ind were clear in all but two instances, which were 
:ontaminated by a few led blood cells Practica y a 
:he spinal fluids showed some evidence of abnormaim' 
rhere was usually a slight or moderate increase in ce s, 
nost of which were mononuclears In most instance 
Jiere was also a slight or moderate increase in 
:ontent It should be noted that occasionally a 
showed an increase in the cytology without shown » 
parallel increase m tlie protein More commonly, 

;ver, tlie protein was incieased with or without 
somitant increase in the cell content ® JL ^^ere 

miformly normal or high Smears and cuUur^ 
ill negative for organisms The accompan} 
shows the spinal fluid analyses 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 

is obvious that all forms of hi:. 

2 or less similar clinical pictures - ^^sociauon 
called m a preceding paragraph to the 
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ot cnccplnluih with \iriou’- Ktitc imcctioii'- The 
diagno'b 01 our i I'ts ot tiKtiilnliU^ is'-oci Uid wiUi 
nicasks wis Imtil aimo'-l c\ 4 . 1 u--i\ol\ on tin. niuutt''ti- 
uoib ot titctphihtis octurniu,' (hiring or •ihnrtK itttr 
ail attack ot imivios Iiulccd, there a\Ts itulhiii^ in the 
clinical picture alone to rule cm epHletiiie enetj)lnhtf> 
definite!} It nn\ he tioteil, howecer tint the omet 
was more btuldcii and \\uh one tNeeptiitii the duration 
was much 'hotter than is umi ilK the case in epideintc 
enccplnlitis 

UI-rOKT Ol I \SI S 

Si\ cases will be dc'cnbed hrullc in order to illnsir ite 
'omewliat the clinie i! picture iiid course ol the disease 

C\ E 1 —G 1 a girl T L(1 6 \eirs, sctii March ZO, V)li> 
Had l)icn sufftniig from inci ks fur one cecek T«o dijs 
aiicrihc onset ot the measles she was seiicd with c< tuuhieii' 
which were followed he ipallij deepening into stupor Tlie 
examination shoeecd die palieiU to he iciUclj ill and still iil 
a scmistuporous condition The tetiiperilurc w is lOi I , the 
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This eeas iinrh>nhiedh a nuid case of encephalitis tolloe 
an itl ick ot lilt Isles It should be noted tli it there w is an 
tiitcrv tl ot mile dies hetwccn the me isles and the encephalitis 
C\si J—I 11 a hoe at cd 7 >cirs eeas taken ill suddeailj, 
\jinl 27, l't26 with head iclic, coneulsioiis and a fcecr ot 102 F 
‘'hortU alter the i iisct ot this illness he dcetlojKd a spastic 
isiriUsis of the left inn Sk da>s prior to this illness he had 
in itt ick ot measic When eec s lee him \pnl 30 he eeas 
iiniic ipithctic Ills tcmi<ratiirL eeas 100 11 , pulse 120 and 
re'piritu.ii 28 ll>pcreetlicsia eeas marked Tliere eeas a 
laiMiiec Kernu’’ sign on the right side and also i jiositiee 
Ilrudzinski sign The i’lhinski sign eeas fiiieslioinbk There 
ee IS a dcfinilc spastic paral>sis ot the left upper cxtrcniitj 
Itiinhir puncture eicldcd 15 cc ot shghtl> blood tinged 
llmil eehich sloeecd a moderite mcreisc in allnimm and 
glohulin and a normal 1 eiilnit, s reduction Smear and culture 
eeerc nCfatiec for or„misins 

\I le 3 tile child had coiiiplctcK recovered The p3ral>sis 
III the Icit arm had cleared up md lie' secmeel to be pericctl> 
iiorin il m cecre e\ i> 

lilts case illusirites some mtcrtstiiig points It shoves that 
one cannot U guided b> the seecril> ot tile case in dctcrmininfi 
the iiro,,nosis The child certaml> eeas \cr> ill and jet made 
111 iiiue cut fill rccoeerj It is also obvious that the total dura¬ 
tion ot the illness niaj be eerj brief 

C esi -4—W I , a bo> aged 20 months had measles, Jan 11, 
P>2(> This eeas followed bj broncliitis, for which he was 
admitted to a hospital Januarj 23 On Januarj 26, he 
deeeloiM-d weakness and spasticitj ot the left upper and lower 
extremities \iter a few dajs the left arm became definitelj 
piraljzcd and there also developed paresis ot the leit halt of 
the face On examination the child was ecrj apathetic 
When aroused he was irritable The neck eeas slightle rigid 
The pupils were small and reacted to light The deep reflexes 
were normal on the right side and exaggerated on the leit 
side The abdominals were absent on both sides There were 
no pathologic reflexes There eeas a spastic paraljsis ot the 
Icit arm and paresis ot the left side of the lace and leit lower 
cxiremitj The fundi were slightlj hazj There was a low 
irregular fever throughout the illness 

Three lumbar punctures were pertormecL The first teeo 
fluids did not show increase in cells there was a slight increase 
in albumin and globulin and a normal Fehhng’s reduction 
Smear and culture were negative for organisms The third 
fluid evas normal m everj respect. Both the spinal fluid and 
the blood Wassermann test were negative. 

The child was dl for about three weeks during which period 
his condition remained unchanged He died Februarjr 11 

Although the clinical course evas not b> anj means stovme 
the result was fatal 

Case S—T S a boy, aged 2^ years, seen, Jan 26 1926 
had begun having measles on the 15th Five days later menin¬ 
geal symptoms developed. These consisted ot severe convul- 

there v as also apathy 


sions vomitmg and fever up to 105 F 
and incontinence of unne. 


examined, January 26 there was no stiffness of the 
neck Kernig s,^ or Brudzmsk. sign The pupils were cn,, d 
and reeled to light, but the child \\as apparently blm<i if, 
was also unable to speak. There was a right faaal pahy , t 
also a paralysis of the right external rectus muscle i 1,7,| ’ 
and superficial reflexes were abolished and there were no 
mal reflexes The temperature was 105 F, the pulse l^) ' 


pulse 120 and the respiration 28 There was a questionable 
smig sign The pupils were rather small but reacted to 
'E t. The patellar reflexes were exaggerated The abdora- 
iMb were absent The Babinski reflex was negative but there 
was a positive Oppenheim sign on the left side Lumbar 
puncture yielded 20 cc of clear fluid under moderately 
■ncreased pressure There was a large increase m cells mostly 
'uononuclears There was a moderate increase in albumin 
globulin The Fehhng’s reduction for sugar was normal 
uln the smear and the culture were negative for organisms 
Lumbar puncture was followed by an immediate improvement 
v'peaallj in the mental condition \t tlie end of a week the 
uudd had practically recovered This case seems to illustrate 
s fairly typical clinical picture and course 
Casf 2—I D, a bov, aged 3 years was suddenly taken ill 
with headache and vomitmg nine days after an attack of 
measles He did not have fever but was apathetic. At umes 
However he was quite irritable The bowels were constipated 
Hut there were no bladder symptoms Physical exammatxon 
md not show anvthing striking He was however defimtdy 
apathetic, and had a positive Babmski reflex on his lett side 

On lumbar puncture 30 cc. ot clear fluid eeerc obtained under had been vvdl for three day, r 

mercased pressure The fluid showed a slight mcrease m cells convalescence (May 3, 1926) J,, 

mo'tK mononuclears The albumin and globulin were also sazure, and then went into n 

^bghtlj increased and Fehling s reduction was normal -kiter pamed by high lever He j, 

'‘n dhiess of a few weeks, the boy made a perfect recovery tort period preceding f 


respiration dO 
During the 


examination 


1 , , , convulsions oci iirr / 

involved both arms and the lacc but not li,, 7 
spinal fluids were examined during the illn, . 
were normal except for a slight mcrease 
died January 27 


III pr' 


This case illustrates an unusually sever,. , 

CASE6-S R. a boy, aged 5 year 

attack Ol measles from which lu I, / ^ 

and had h..r.r, «»n bid ..V . 
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the right arm There was no rigidity of the neck, Kernig sign ^^Possible to make a defimte statement as to the 
or Brudzmski sign There was a positive Babinski reflex on the ^“Ology and pathology of this condition The snhipoi 
nght side All the deep and superficial reflexes were present certainly merits further study 

I ll rt t*/X ^..1.__. I*. I a . ^ __ . » 


, . ..O*' ux IIIC iduc aiiu 

tlie right arm There was no rigidity of the neck, Kernig sign 
or Brudzmski sign There was a positive Babinski reflex on the 
nght side All the deep and superficial reflexes were present 
There was a nystagmoid movement of the eyes to the left The 
pupils were widely dilated and did not react to light The 
lungs presented tlie signs of pulmonary edema The temperature 
was 104 F and tlie pulse 120, the respirations were Cheyne- 
Stokes in character 

A lumbar puncture perfomed shortly after the onset yielded 
a normal fluid The following day the cliild was definitely 
improved The temperature dropped to normal and the child 
regained a certain degree of consciousness This improvement, 
howeier, was of very short duration Within twenty-four 
hours the temperature rose and the child lapsed into deep coma 
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again 

May 6, a second lumbar puncture yielded 30 cc of clear 
fluid This showed 15 mononuclears, a slight increase in 
protein and a rather high sugar content (842 mg per hundred 
cubic centimeters) There were no organisms on smear or 
culture 

Within two or three dajs the clinical picture changed 
dccidedlj Ihe child’s mind appeared blank, and his ejes 
showed a meaningless and aimless stare At the same time he 
U’as extremely restless and hipcractive. He constantly tossed 
about and made repeated efforts to scale the crib He 
vigorously and iiolently resisted all attempts to restrain him 
He show'ed definite negativism, and refused to take nourish¬ 
ment As a result gavage feeding w'as resorted to Except for 
an occasional shrill crj, he was speechless He had a low, 
irregular fever A few days later another complication 
appeared He began to have frequent petit mal seizures This 
hectic clinical picture persisted for about two weeks Then 
the temperature dropped to normal and he began to take food 
bv inoutli The restlessness abated somewhat The petit mal 
seizures, how’ever, persisted, though they became less frequent 
He began to sliow some interest m his surroundings, and would 
follow his mother around At the same time he began to utter 
a few words At this point his progress ceased and for the 
succeeding few months his condition remained practically 
unchanged At the last examination he was in excellent con¬ 
dition physically but seemed to have improved very little 
mentally He was still restless and apparently unaware of his 
surroundings Some of his memory associations, however, 
have been restored He would frequently sing an isolated line 
of an old favorite song and would repeatedly call out his 
teacher’s name He would also call for lus mother or father 
occasionally His speech was thus limited to a few isolated 
phrases and words, pronounced rather indistinctly He did not 
seem to understand when spoken to, nor did he seem to be 
able to interpret objects The petit mal seizures still recurred 
at varying intervals At that time it seemed to us that the bo> 
was destined to remain a mental defective 

We have cited this case m detail m order to illustrate some 
interesting and important points This was by far the most 
severe and malignant form of the disease which did not end in 
death It was the only case that ran a chronic course A tliird 
point of importance is the apparent extensive injury to the 
brain as shown by the present clinical picture Although it 
IS difficult to give a definite and accurate prognosis, it seems 
as if the mental changes m this case will be permanent 


COMMENT 

Of the twelve patients tliat we have seen with this 
disease, three died, a mortality of 25 per cent Seven 
of tlie nine who recovered were followed up All except 
the one just ated made a complete recovery 

It seems fairly certain that an acute encephalitis is 
occasionally closely associated with various acute infec¬ 
tions, especially measles Whether or not this encepha¬ 
litis bears any relation to the epidemic fonn it is at 
present impos^ble to say It is ti ue that all these cases 
that we have recorded have occurred since 191b it is 


This study was undertaken largely because of the 
general interest which the subject of overweight is now 
attracting, but also m order to compare data obtained 
in the southeastern part of the United States witli 
somewhat similar data recorded in the Philippine 
Islands by Siler ^ In the latter review the statement 
is made that there is a significant correlation between 
underweight and low systolic blood pressures on the 
one hand, and overweight and high systolic blood pres¬ 
sures on the other In a brief statement as to the 
results of the annual examinations of 12,000 army 
officers m 1923,- the conclusion is also reached that 
there is a significant correlation between overweight 
and arterial hypertension 

The data that form the basis for tlie present study 
were largely obtained from the reports of physical 
examinations of 1,332 officers, field clerks and warrant 
officers of the fourth corps area (comprising the 
Southeastern states) There are also included data 
taken from reports of examination of reserve officers 
applying for appointment or for promotion, when such 
physical examinations were made by the same medical 
personnel in general as conducted the annual physical 
examinations These physical examinations were made 
by a number ot medical officers of the army, but the 
great majority of them were made by four specially 
appointed boards of officers m the four larger stations 
of the coips area It is believed that these examina¬ 
tions were all made with sufficient care to make it 


improbable that there are any systematic errors in tlie 
figures It IS possible tliat there are a few duplications 
of data, as all the physical examination reports passing 
through my hands between August, 1925, and May, 
1926, were abstracted But these duphcations are few, 
due to chance only, and probably do not have any 
appreciable influence on the general results The great 
majority of the reports were on annual physical exam¬ 
inations made early in 1926, and a considerable propor¬ 
tion were made by one board of officers at Fort 
Bennmg, the largest station m the corps area and also 
the site of the infantry officers' scliool 

Mercurial sphygmomanometers were used in most ot 
the examinations All aneroid mstruments in use a 
the various stations are required to be tested m tn 
coips area laboratory semiannually, so tliat inaccuraa 
due to defective instruments are at a mmiinum r 
tically all the blood pressure readings were 
some one member of the respective sona! 

fnr thp various stations Errors due to th p_ 
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c(|untion nrc thcrctorc coubKicrccl to be eoiupinlnoljf 
negligible 

The largest sourec ot error lies in the tact tint iinnj 
reoplearenervoub and CNCited at the tune ot a plusical 
exaiiiuiatioii whether the litter is the iniunl e^ inniia- 
tion or whether it is tor promotion or appointment 
In such persons sistolie blood pressure is inclined to 
he teniporarih increased Xinong the tew instances 
m the series ot persons studied in winch lieeaiise ot 
licperteiision, blood oh-'Cri itioiis were made on some 
one nnliiidiial o\cr a period ot di>s i \arntion ot as 
mudi as 10 niin ot mereiin was oecasioii ilK tointd 
Irom (]a\ to da\, the highest reading otten being the 
first one This is an unaaoidahle sonree ot error m 
studjingam sample ot blood pressure readings, but as 
no better figures are aeaihble than single observations 
on healtlu persons m so large a grouji, tlie data are 
given tor what thev are worth 

Viter the data on the 1,332 cases b id been collected 
each one was recorded as overweight or underweight 
hv percentage, liascd on Svmonds’ table ot height and 
weight for different ages ^ Likew ise the pereeiitage 


tropics m the same individuals than in colder climates 
It would apixtar that tins eitect of the tropics is exerted 
rather on normal or subnormal blood ^ircssures than on 
cises ot Inpcrtension In the Philippine senes the 
mean svstohe blood pressure was 4 9 mm of mcrciir). 
below the normal as suggested b\ Siler In the senes 
of 1,332 lit the toiirth corps area the mean blood pres¬ 
sure was uiuitd to be 124 d6 nim *Vs this was 2/1 
per cent htlovv normal the normal for the fourth corps 
area appears to lie 127 9 mm dz0 3 mm It we can 
a'sunie that tins is the normal in the Philippine senes 
then the 19 mm below normal there represents -—3 9 
per Cent, as compared witli — 2 7 per cent in the fourth 
corps irea However, no conclusion can be drawn on 
so small a number ot samples 

Computing the coefficient ot correlation, it is found 
to be 014 a: 003 standard deviation ilaking the 
same computation on Siler’s table, the result is 
r = 0 20 ± 0 04, hut in the latter case, absolute figures 
ratlier than percentages lonn the basis ot the table 
There is a dilterence ot 0 12 rt 0 05 in these two coet- 
iieients Tins dilterence is ot significance, proliably 
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above or below the normal blood pressure was com¬ 
puted for each individual, the normals which were used 
fiing the same as those suggested by Siler ' Per- 
c^tages rather than absolute numbers were used, for 
ere is an appreciable difference in the relativ e impor- 
nee ot a certain number of pounds over or under 

depending on whether the optimal weight for 
T^, IS at one or the other end ot the scale 

3 le 1 IS tlve correlation table for the figures thus 

wnipnteii 

^de 1 it was determined that the mean weight 
ue 1,332 men examined was 2 87 per cent :±:03 
m below the normal for height and age as given 
fwet table, and that the mean blood pressure 

n»I ±02 per cent below nor- 

also ^'^'^°’^ding to five standard used by Siler It can 
belon^ examinees were 

5 _ tiormal m blood pressure However, allowing 
42 from the exact normal there were 

t-gj-P below normal, 44 per cent normal and 14 

iDnnrf'*' normal as compared with the corre- 

U,e la54, 31 and 15 per cent of Siler As 
01 were obtavwed irorn tbe exaimnation 

accent , the Philippines, and as it is generally 

that systolic blo od pressures are lower m the 

jA ^ Vs iiuotcU m reerint 7 iroin the \rciy Medical Bulletin Nor 15 


because of the different methods ot computation as 
noted abov e, and possiblj also because one set of obser¬ 
vations was made m the tropics Neither correlation 
IS high, both are significantly greater than zero in terms 
of the standard deviation However, the correlation 
on the 1,332 observations is much lower and consider¬ 
ably less significant statistical!) 

In a similar manner the additional correlations given 
in table 2 were computed from the same set of data 

Tabix 2— Addtttoiial Corrdattons 

Weight (percentage above or below norma! with 5 >jtolic 

blood pressure mm, of mercury) r = 0 15 0 03 

Weight (per cent) with age r = 0 05 ^ 0 03 

Blood pressure (per cent) with age r = 0 02 ^ 0 03 

Blood pressure (per cent) with chest (rest) r = 0 10 ^ 0 03 

Blood pressure (per cent) with height r = 0 03 ^ 0 03 


Onh two ot these show the shghtest statistical sig¬ 
nificance namelv, that between weight and blood 
pressure expressed in millimeters of mercury, and that 
between blood pressure expressed in per cent and chest 
measurement at rest In the former case the correla- 
tvow coeffiaent” IS about tbe same as when percentage 
ot blood pressure above and below normal was used 
instead of absolute numbers In the latter case, corre¬ 
lation IS less than that between weight and blood pres¬ 
sure (percentages) and would seem to indicate that 
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chest uieasureineuts con elate with blood pressure only ance are associaterl wii-h 
so fai as they mciease with weight ^ 


---- m. vv itll I 

SO fai as they mciease with weight 

The various means weie determined to be as m 
table 3 

Table 3 —Mcois 


1 , , , — ,7 - ana tnereiorp 

underweights should receive as much attention as over 

weights, if not more, since a considerably greater nrn- 
portion of them have hypotension or hypertension than 
have the overweights 


Mean blood pressure 
Menu uoigbt 
Me m height 
Menu ngc 

Mean blood pressure 


—2 71 per cent ± 0£ 
— 2£7 per ccut±0 J 
CS 91 inches :tOCG 
dOGjeurs ±021 
leilGimu ±0^1 


A rather striking featuie of the correlation table 
(table 1) is the fact that the upper left hand portion 
of the table shows greater frequencies and less scatter¬ 
ing than the lower right quadrant Allowing a range 
of 10 per cent above and below weight as normal, and 
5 per cent above and below for blood pressure, it is 
seen that of 386 who are underweight, 189 (49 per 
cent) ha\e a blood pressure more than 5 per cent sub- 
noimal On the other hand, of 170 who are above 
normal weight, only tliiity, or 18 per cent, are above 
normal m blood pressure 

Iable 4 —Classificalton of Ovcnotights, Uudcnucights and 
No) itials as to Blood Pressure 


Blood Pressure 


Weight 

Total 

r 

Above Normal 

Normal 

Below Normal 

Ottr 

170 

oO 18% 

87 

51% 

63 31% 

Nonniil 

770 

113 lo% 

42 11% 

337 

43% 

321 42% 

189 i07o 

Uuder 

380 

155 



The correlation table for weight (percentage above 
and below normal) with blood pressure (millimeters 
of mercury) is here given as table 5, m order to show 
a few Items of interest 

As can be seen m table 5, there were eighty-five 
whose blood piessures were below 110 Of these, 
forty-five, or 53 per cent, are in men who are more 


Table 6—Classification of Cases of Hypotension and 
Hypertension as to Weight 


Blood Pressure 

Under 110 
OYcr 140 


Total 

85 

100 


Undenvelgbt Normal Weight Overweight 


46 53% 

22 21 % 


35 41% 

09 60% 


5 £% 

15 14T, 


COMAXENT 

Any conclusion that can be drawn from such a study 
must necessarily be a guarded one, even if the sample 
IS a large one It is not improbable that a large number 
of samples would differ more among themselves than by 
mere chance fluctuations In fact, the two other samples 
spoken of each show a much higher coefficient of corre¬ 
lation, although the data were not analyzed in the same 
manner that the sample under discussion has been A 
slight but statistically significant correlation between 
systolic blood pressure and the weight of a number of 
healthy persons has been found, but on further analysis 
It appears probable that much of that correlation is due 
to the fact that underweight and hypotension are 
much more closely associated than overweight and 
hypertension 

It IS not at all certain that the tables of weight as 
computed for age and height and for blood pressure 
depending on age are correct With the paucity of 
data at hand on which to base a table, it is not 
surprising that tliere should be differences 

The method of Dreyer ° probably yields a more 
scientific table, but the measurements required are such 
as are not ordinarily obtained, and would therefore 
require considerable additional time The correlation 


Table 5 —Coi relation Between JVeight (Per Cent Above and Beloxv Normal) and Systolic Blood Pressure 

(Millimeters of Meicury) 


Blood Pressure, 
Millimeters ot 
Mercury 

00- 09 
100-109 
110-119 
120-129 
130-139 
140-149 
luO-159 
1G0-1G9 
170-179 
1SO-1S9 
100-199 
200-209 


Total 


Percentago Below Normal 

■A - 

"30-31 25 29 20-24 15 19 10-14 5-9 
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than 10 per cent underweight On the other hand, of 
the 106 who have blood pressures over 140, only fif¬ 
teen or 14 per cent, are overweight (more than 10 
pci 'cent;, and twenty-two, or 21 per cent, are under- 
wei'^ht Table 6 shows the complete distribution 
It seems safe to say that table 6 points to the con¬ 
clusion that hypotension may be more closely associated 
with underweight than hypertension is with overweight 
Opinions are not unanimous as to the^ significance of 
hvpotension, noi even that it is always a manikstation 
of a diseased bodily state According to Fossier, 
physical and mental exhaustion, with lack of eu ur 

rA E An J H Sc 171 496 (AprU) 1926 


tables constructed in this study seem to indicate ta 
the corrections of weight for age and height, and tnte 
of systolic blood pressures for age, are approxinia O 
correct, that is, one would expect such changes , 
place with the inevitable slowing up of acUvitv ' 
accompanies age, and with the probable gradual c i S 
in the endoermes 


SUMMARY 

Data as to height, weight, age, chest 

rest) and systolic blood P''^®f*[^|.7healthy 
- the physical examinations of 1 , 002 : tieait^ — 


Dreyer The Assessment of Physical Fitness, Bond 
1920 
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who are reading, ltmponnl>, in tin. SmUheisiern 

'*^2*^ The pcranUgcb alwnc ami Iieluw nurnnl wnglit 
and blood pre-surt for t.acli imluuliul were tonipiUid. 
Smiondi’ nblc bung nsul ns a Mamlard lor the wugUl 
and Siler’s table for lilooil jiru'^'iire 

3 The cocflKiuit of corrchtion was coinpiUul for 
the following, with results interprelul as imlieatul 

(a) Weight (percentage alwac and below) with sjstolic 
b’ood pri jure (percentage alioac and below , slij lit itatiitu il 
significance) 

(h) Weight (percentage above and below) with sjsiolie blood 
pressure (mm of mercurv , slight statistical sis’iificance) 

(c) Weight (percentage) with age (no siunlicaitce) 

(d) Blood pressure (percentage) with a; c (no sitniinranfe) 
(f) Blood pressure (percentage) \ ttb dust ntcasuremcnl 

(at rest \er> sligiil statistical significance) 

(/) Blood pressure (percentage) with heigltt (no stgnificancr ) 

4 W4tat little statistical si^Miilicaiicc attaches to the 
correlation coefficient ts to a consKlerable e\tent due to 
the fact that while 49 per cent of those who are more 
than 10 per ceii underweight hate bulniortmil hlrKwl 
pressures, onl) 18 per cent ol those overweight have 
hj-^mornaal pressures 

5 Qassifjing blood pressures into t.vo classus, those 
over 140 and those under 110, it is shown tliat 22 
per cent of the former are underweight ami 14 jter cent 
overweight Those with h}poteasion are 53 (ver cent 
underweight and 6 per cent overweight 

430 Hurt Budding 
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The use of alkahs or the so-called antacids in the 
gastric h} peracidity s) ndrome is very old The alkahs 
are used for the purpose of giving relief from the pain 
romtnonly experienced b> patients with gastric or duo- 
ocnal ulcer, and to promote healing of the ulcer The 
roost popular remedy of this type at the present time is 
sodium bicarbonate Sippy ^ recommended m place of 
tins his much used two jxiwders, the first of which 
contains 0 7 Gm (10 grams) each of heavy magnesium 
oxide and sodium bicarbonate and the second, to be 
^ed alternately with the first, 0 7 Gm (10 grains) of 
bismuth subcarlxinate and from 1 2 to 18 Gm (20 to 
30 grains) of sodium bicarbonate At another time 
S'PP) recommended 0 7 Gm (10 grams) of calaum 
carbonate in place of the bismuth subcarbonate in the 
second powder Other similar powders containing one 
or more of these constituents have been employed We 
present the results of a long clinical and personal 
experience wnth these materials m the hght of present 
knowledge of their phannacologv These drugs are 
osed to so great an extent that their relabve advantages 
roid disadvantages should be clearly pointed out 
The ideal antacid is one havong tlie following proper- 
ties 1 It IS insoluble 2 It does not hav e an imtat- 


ing action on the stonnch or intcitiiu-', 3 It is neutral 
m .uinuius siispnision, Iml cipilile ot iiciitrah/ing ,acul 
I It ilots not alter iiiulnlv the acul-hase ef|nilihnuin in 
the iiodv 5 \\ Iicn t.iUii in am reason ihle amount it 
will not ilkah/e llie unite with tlie itleiidant danger of 
preci(iilatnig pliospli ites in ervstallinc form in the 
kidiuy or ureter 0 It will not e ime diarrhea or con¬ 
stipation 7 It will nut came am surioiis alteration of 
the luiii.ral met iliolisin In hriei the ideal antacid is a 
suhstanci that may he taken hv a patient over a long 
period oi tune m imomils siilTicieiit praetically to main- 
lam gistric luiitrahtv without producing am deleterious 
h\-ilucts Lit iis cNainme from these points of vicv.^ 
the materials tint hive hteii suggested 

soon Vf IlfCVIUONVTF 

Sodium Incarbonatt is soluble m water, it is irritating 
m high concciuratioiis, it is ahsorlied wlieii taken in 
excess and prodiieex alk.Uosis It alkalizes tlie iirme 
and oirasionallv eniises the jirecipitalion of phosphates 
m crvst.alhne form m tlie urine m the pelvis of the 
ktdnev ureter or bladder One of ns ( \ S L ) 
oliserve-d two severe attacks ot renal colic' in a single 
patient due to the formation ol clustcra of phosphate 
crystals wliicli caused gross lieniorrhagc and pain that 
could not he controlled uilli morphine The “gravel,” 
from 3 to 1 mm in diameter was analyzed and found 
to consist solelv ol crvstals ol phosphates with a small 
amount ol coloring matter The crystals were cxcecd- 
ingh sharp The urine was strongly alkaline from the 
doses ol sodium hicarhonatc reajuircd to allay the pam 
of a duodenal ulcer In the ten years that have elapsed 
since this patiuit used sodium bicarbonate tlicre has not 
been a subsequent attack ol renal colic Others - have 
observed a tendenev under the Sippy treatment to torni 
renal calculi It has been notecl ^ that sodium bicar¬ 
bonate in about one-half the patients examined, causes 
a rebound m gastric acidity' to a point higher tlian would 
have been attained liad the alkali not been admimstered 
The tendency of patients suffering with ulcer and 
treated with sodium bicarbonate, either alone or wnth 
other alkahs, to develop alkalosis and a lowering of the 
plasma chlorides has been noted by several clinical 
observers * Probably the reason so much sodium bicar¬ 
bonate is used is that this material is accessible and the 
“soda-mint” is a convenient arhde for a person to 
carry' with him From the point of view of prolonged 
relief from ulcer pain it is certainly not the drug of 
choice, since the aadity of the gastric contents soon 
returns to the previous level with a return of pain, so 
that more soda is required Also, from a considera¬ 
tion of the disagreeable side effects, soda cannot be 
recommended in these conditions 

The reasons sodium bicarbonate should not be used 
as an antaad in ulcer cases are as follow s 

1 Relief from piain is quite temporary 

patiente’^ m the concentration often used by 

^ soluble, so that it is impossible to regulate the 
concentration m the stomach and thus assure the m.m 
mum amount required to neutralize the gJtric 

Areh. Int. Mtd « 74 •'r Frictiorul 
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The patient either receives too much or not enough in 
nearly every case 

4 An excess may cause alkalosis, altered concentra¬ 
tion of the inorganic constituents of the blood, an alka¬ 
line urine, and occasionally the precipitation of crystals 
m the urine which traumatize the urinary tract 

MAGNESIUM HYDROXIDE AND CARBONATE 
Magnesium hydroxide and carbonate have the advan¬ 
tage over sodium bicarbonate of low solubility Their 
great disadvantage is then nritatmg action in the intes¬ 
tine and their consequent cathartic action Ulcer 
patients very commonly have an irritable colon, and it 
IS difficult to determine how much of their discomfort 
IS due to the stomach and how much to the colon 
When these patients require any saline cathartic, sodium 
phosphate is the drug of choice under usual conditions, 
and, above all, they should be able to take alkali without 
simultaneously taking a cathartic There can be no 
doubt that the antacid and the cathartic should not be 
administered m a fixed ratio, such as exists m the Sippy 
powders—the principle is wrong 

BISMUTH SUBCARBONATE AND SUBNITRATE 

Neither bismuth subcarbonate nor bismuth subnitrate 
is an antacid They are merely inert insoluble powders 
Of the two, the subcarbonate is the drug of choice 
because there is no danger of nitrite formation with 
possible deleterious action These drugs are sometimes 
used to protect ulcerated surfaces Their disadvantage 
IS that they have no neutralizing power and they dis¬ 
color the stool because of the formation of bismuth 
sulphide Patients suffering from gastric or duodenal 
ulcer are frequently neurotic, and discoloration of the 
stool IS just one more thing for them to worry about 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Calcium carbonate administered alone is the ideal 
antacid for the following reasons 1 When suspended 
m water it is neutral m reaction 2 It is therefore only 
a “potential” alkali, but it neutralizes the gastric acid, 
forming calcium chloride and carbon dioxide 3 It can 
be given almost ad libitum If an excess is taken, it 
passes out m the feces 4 It apparently has no effect 
on the activity of the bowel except that, if taken in 
excess, it increases the bulk of the stool 5 When 
taken in excess it will coat over ulcerated areas and 
may in this manner protect them from the action of 
irritants We have often observed that substances, such 
as acetylsalicyhc acid, which cause marked gastric irri¬ 
tation m certain patients may be taken m large dosage 
without such irritation if given with calcium carbonate 
In this case the calcium carbonate fonns the calcium 
salt of acetylsalicyhc acid, and converts any acetic acid 
produced by the hydrolysis of acetylsalicyhc acid into 
calcium acetate, which is not irritating Calcium car¬ 
bonate is found m the London Pharmacopeia for 1650 
as Greta Alba, it has been m the U S Pharmacopeia 
as Greta Praeparata since the first edition m 1820 it 
has never been used to the extent that it merits, and the 
reason it has failed as a popular remedy is piobably to 
be found in the fact that it has been offered for sale only 
as a powder, and if taken into the mouth dry it « easily 
inhaled, causing coughing At our 
Wcstcott and Dunning made compressed tablets ot 
Slcium carbonate which readily disintegiate in water 
?he tablets contain 0 7 Gm of calaum ca^onate 
(10 grams) and 0 0017 cc (1/40 minim) of oil of 
cinnamon The reason for adding the oil 
IS U) give a slight and pleasant llavoi if the tablet is hel 


JOUB A M A 
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m the mouth until disintegration Plant and Miller’ 
showed that from 5 to 25 cc of cinnamon water caused 
a relaxation of the stomach wall and a decrease in the 
peristaltic contractions of the stomach in unanesthetized 
Jigs, without modifying the rhythmic contractions 
ihe relaxation lasted from five to thirty minutes The 
presence of food m the stomach did not modify the 
action of the carminative used 

VVe were interested m ascertaining how much calcium 
carbonate would be required to neutralize the amount of 
hydrochloric acid found in the normal stomach or iii 
the hypersecretory type One gram of calcium car¬ 
bonate will neutralize 0 73 Gm of hydrochloric acid 
The woi k of Fowler, Rehfuss and Hawk,® Talbot,’ and 
Fowler and Zentmire ® gives an analysis of the fast¬ 
ing morning content of the stomach (residuum) in 
more than two hundred normal cases From Lim, 
Matheson and Schlapp,” Matheson and Ammon,’® 
Dobson ” and Delhougne,’^ we have obtained data 
on the basal or continuous secretion in twenty- 
eight normal cases In addition, we have made 
sixteen analyses of both residuum and basal secre¬ 
tion in seven normal subjects The average residuum 
contains approximately 36 mg of hydrochloric acid, 
requiring 0049 Gm of calcium carbonate for its neu¬ 
tralization The maximum amount of free hydro¬ 
chloric acid present in any residuum was 0 375 Gm, 
which would be neutralized by 0 514 Gm of calcium 
cai bonate The average basal secretion is approximately 
16 mg of free hydrochloric acid in ten minutes, while 
the maximum basal secretion which we found was 74 
mg of free hydrochloric acid in ten minutes Thus, 
1 Gm of calcium carbonate would neutralize the average 
basal secretion for seven hours, or would neutralize the 
maximum basal secretion for one hour and forty min¬ 
utes Garlson states that “if one studies a large group 
of persons, otherwise normal, one encounters all the 
variations in gastric secretion seen m the sick, except 
possibly the degree of hypersecretion associated with 
obstruction at the pylorus ” We believe that the maxi¬ 
mum figures for residuum and basal secretion given 
above would seldom be exceeded in cases of the hyper¬ 
acidity syndrome Since an excess of calcium carbonate 
does no harm, and indeed is probably beneficial, these 
basal rate figures should be exceeded 

SUMMARY 

Calcium carbonate used without any other inorganic 
salt IS the best antacid for use m the gastric hyperacidity 
syndrome, and in gastric and duodenal ulcer, for the 
following reasons 

1 It is exceedingly bland 

2 It IS insoluble, being only a potential alkali, i e, an 
alkali in the presence of acids stronger than carbon 
dioxide 
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nil. inkmo—iiiOM IS 


3 It IS without LiTcct on the howt! 

4 It causes the innnmuinihsturlnnccol till luil-hisc 

omihbnuni of the IkhU and of the iniiKnl nictnhohsm 
For these reasons it is superior to sodium bicarbnit ite. 
magnesium carbonate or magnesium indnle !l is 
pnicticalh toolproot in the hands ot the patient It is 
best Used in the torm ot eoiiipressed talilets whieli dis¬ 
integrate readih and which contain a \ert small amount 
ot acamniiatne, such is oil ot cinnamon 
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In new ot the pre-Seiit trend oi thonglit iwa\ irom 
the tonner concepUein ol nephritis as i pure!) rend 
disease, and bearing m mind jxirlicul irl\ the resision 
ot attitude toward the role ol proieiii, especialh ot 
anmial ongin, in the production of renal and \ isciil ir 
disease, I considered it worth while to make a cardio- 
rascularand renal sune\ of a group of people suhsistmg 
e\c!usi\cK on ine*at The opportunit) presented Use It 
dunng the MacMillan arctic expedition of 1926, where 
we were m close contact with the Eskimos ot northern 
Labrador and of Greenland 

Furthermore, since tlie \itaimns Iiaec assumed a posi¬ 
tion of such medical and c-conomic imporUanec, and their 
sources are as >et not wholK understood, eaidences of 
scure-) and rickets were sought and an examination was 
made of food sources and of food composition ami 
preparation when these conditions were found 
Intormation was obtained from two sources bj' per¬ 
sonal obsereation and e\amination ot Eskimos, and 
horn the medical records and knowledge of tiic Danish 
pmsicians m Greenland Denmark owns Greenland and 
cherts a beneaolent control o\er the natues, suppljing 
among man> other things, excellent hospitals and ph)- 
sicians in a number of the settlements in southern and 
central Greenland In the northern portion there arc 
ao settlements and the Eskimos are virtually isolated 
seeing onlj an occasional explorer or Danish trader It 
^■as through these Danish physicians that I had the 
opportunity of examining a large number of Eskimos 
jmder hospital conditions with laboratory facilities at 
nd, as well as examining hospital records for many 
Jears to ascertain the frequency of the diseases that I 
''as studying 

These settlements are the capitals of the provinces, 
ving a governor and his family, a preacher, a phy- 
^n and several other officials, totaling from twenty to 
aps forty Danes Some Eskimos are employed as 
iise servants and laborers and have access to some 
lood, though in most cases it is very little 


Ik much prefers red mta(, nliim the flesli md hver 
With iiuideiiuite supply in e its every tiling, mcludmg 
uitraiis—the-e ustnl!} being tlic portions for llie dogs 
lor some reison, polar lifir liver is poison, luiincroub 
expeneiiees .ittvst this f ict, and the dogs, even though 
st living, will kive it iiiUouclied 

I Ik sc people then, were ex iniined for evidences of 
rend and v.iscnlir disc ise ^ges .ire difticult to deter¬ 
mine .IS kw cm count md they do not keep an e\.ict 
record of iheir \t iis Olteii it u is fixed widi relation 
to si>nu known ivint siith as the presence on their 
shores ot .i cirtim Ixiil or pirson However, we chose 
adults, male and Itniih, excluding those v ho hid hteii 
lor my time in the D iiiisli settieiiKiilb, and examined 
tiiem is nrtfnlh .is the eircuiiist.inees and {leilities 
peniiitted \t tiiiies the D mish phvsician would herd 
m praetic.ilk titrv atliilt in tlie settlement and we would 
have eompleiL i x.iiiim itioiis in the hospital At otlicr 
times It u IS done .ilioird the Bouilom, m the forecastle, 
or even on deck striiijied to tlie waist, .md smiling, or, 
.again isliore m i roek or skin hut 

1 he results show eoiicliisively th.it there is no unusual 
prev iktice ol v isctilar oi reii il dise ise \mong 112 
adults hcUveeii tlie iges ol 40 and 60 who were com¬ 
pletely e-xanmies!, the ivtrngc blood pressure was 129 
svstolic aiul 76 di.istolic llie highest pressure found 
was 170 svstolic and 100 tliastolic 1 liere were eight 
others whose systolic pressures were above 1-iO, of 
winch SIX were Iielow 150 and the other two below 160 
In the urine, albumin was found m twelve, excluding 
cases with pus and no clinical evidence of circulatory 
disease Ot these twelve only three were of the group 
whose pressures were above 140 systolic The other 
nine had traces or moderate amounts of serum albumin 
and no increased pressure 

Microscopic examinations could not he made in all 
these cases Of the nine hypertensions and the nine of 
albuminurm witliout hypertension casts were toiind in 
two of the three patients who liad both hypertension and 
albumin, in two of the remaining six who had hyper¬ 
tension, and in three of the nine who had albuminuria 
with normal pressures Of seventy-three more micro¬ 
scopic examinations of persons with nather albumin 
nor hypertension, four revealed casts 

Edema of midoubted nephritic origin was seen m only 
one case This involved the exclusion of several cases 
due to cardiac disease, varicose veins and phlebitis 
N me persons authentically reputed to be over 60 years 
old were examined, and m only one was there albumin 
m the urine, in two were casts found, and in none was 
the systolic blood pressure above 140 

Critical examination of records in 5S8 hospital cases 
showed on physical examination edema due to nephritis 
in seven cases, and death from cerebral accidents and 
nephritic coma m five Unfortunately the total rmnbei 
of deaths was not counted, and these figures are not at 
present available 


Asscr f uiuugii ill iiiusL cases u is vciy mue present avaiiaoie 

since'^h Eskimos live, and have done so These people lead a life of great physical activitv, a 

It fi c'veaned, on an exclusively carnivorous diet, large number of the men dying by violence accident 
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Th included There is no edible vegetation 

cant,"^ the meat of whale, walrus, seal, 

Ptarm^’ nrctic hare, polar bear, fox, 

aiik numerous sea birds, geese, duck 

eatf. ’ ^ ^ variety of others, and, finally, fish, all 

cral” (nnd preferably) raw Contrary to gen- 

mu’ Eskimo eats relatively little fat or 
"am portion is used for its oil, in lighting and 

drinkdomiciles, in melting ice and snow for 
'"g, and to a much less extent m cooking food 


starvation or freezing, before old age comes, exposed 
to the severest extremes of cold They remain for 
hours and days in their kaiaks, separated from icy water 
by only a membrane of sealskin They frequentiv 
alternate between feast (when they eat to capacity) and 
famine In view of these things, together with their 
extraordinary strength and endurance, the mai often 
traveling twenty-four and thirty-six hours contmuousJv 
without rest or food, there can, I believe, be no other 
conclusion than that, under their conditions of life, " 



SKIN INFECTION-TINKER AND SUTTON 


exclusively carnivorous diet does not predispose to renal 
or vascular disease 

With regard to conditions ascribed to a vitamin 
deficiency, an interesting situation was revealed Among 
these primitive, carnivorous people there is neither 
scurvy nor rickets Children are nursed for four and 
not infrequently six years, that is, until their teeth are 
strong enough to eat meat Both my own observations 
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and the results of most careful questioning of the Danish Labrador Eskimo^^whn^P^n^^f ^ 

physicians are definite and convincing on this nmnt Tn _ W cooked and whose diet 
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whom approximately one third of those liviiie 
derates''" iBie 

SUMMARY 

The Greenland Eskimo, on a carnivorous diet 
exhibits no increased tendency to vascular and renal 
disease This diet furnishes him with vitamins adequate 
tor protection against scurvy and rickets, while the 


physicians are definite and convincing on this point In 
^ "brador, however, a distressing condition prevails 
there the natives have been for many years in some¬ 
what close contact with the influence of civilization, and 
unfortunately have abandoned their primitive methods 
of existence Other factors, however, are at work 
Wood IS abundant, so they cook their meat The 
Moravian missions and the Hudson Bay Company, with 
the best of intentions, take their furs and sell them 


includes many prepared, dried and canned articles is 
very subject to both these maladies 
122 South khchigan Avenue 
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provisions—dried potatoes, flour, canned goods, cereals 
and cereal products—and their fare consists largely of 
these staples And Labrador, while not truly arctic, 
offers very little return for the labor of a gardener, so 
there is no available source of vegetable food Con¬ 
sequently, scurvy, rickets and combinations of the two 
are universal In children one sees severe scurvy, with 
gums black, teeth dropping out, and hemorrhages of the 
skin and mucous membranes of decided severity In 
adults, the same holds to a lesser degree, and in addition 
there is the rheumatic pain, stiffness of joints, and 
fatigue, so well recognized by the old whalers and 
explorers as their particular scourge Rickets, in spite 
of months of almost constant sunlight, seems to be 
almost universal 

In view of the adequacy of animal tissues in supplying 
the vitamins, the question as to their source naturally 
arises The birds eat fish, the polar bear eats seal, seal 
eats fish, walrus eats clams (a great delicacy for our 
crew was clam chowder from the contents of a walrus 
stomach), and the diet of the clam is open to speculation 
The whale eats fish, and the raw skin of the white whale, 
which we found very palatable, is the antiscorbutic par 
eicellence Of course the caribou, hare, ptarmigan and 
musk ox eat the moss, lichen, grasses and sparse vegeta¬ 
tion of the ground—willow and evergreen At this 
point the answer lies with tlie fish Of course, he eats 
some fish, but subsists largely on the marine vegetation, 
so tlie answer to the vitamin question apparently is 
solved by the scriptural saying “All flesh is grass ” And 
to Stefansson must be given great credit for having 
promulgated the theory that a white man could go far 
out on the polar sea and there find animal life sufficient 
in quantity to supply his needs and of a quality to keep 
him well, for having the courage to stake all on the 
correctness of his theory, and for having returned as 
proof of it 

One more observation is of interest The origin of 
the Eskimo, racially, is undetei mined Recently he has 
been considered a branch of the American Indian, as 
opposed to the time honored belief m his Asiatic origin 
At present, the racial aspect of blood grouping is being 
tried, and the results may be so definite as to settle the 
question However, the so-called Mongolian spot is 
present on practically every Eskimo baby, a stigma said 
to be confined to certain Asiatic races and absent m the 
Indian And, finally, one sees an example of a primi¬ 
tive race, lacking hereditary mimunity to disease and 
overwhelmed at times by epidemics of measles, influenza 
and the infections which we regard as minor, and m 


SKIN DISINFECTION, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE USE OF ACRIFLAVINE 
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Numerous inquiries regarding details as to methods fol¬ 
lowed publication of our previous papers^ and are the reason 
for this somewhat elementary article Practically all is iii 
answer to questions that have been asked, some of them maiij 
times 

First of all, we wish to correct an error resulting from 
oversight “Neutral acnflavine" should read “acnflavine,” 
as acnflavine was used in all the tests reported 

A 5 per cent acnflavine solution is used because we have 
found this the weakest percentage that can be relied on to 
kill many resistant, spore-forming bacteria Fifty per cent 
alcohol IS used as a solvent because acnflavine is only slightly 
soluble in stronger percentages of alcohol, moreover, histo¬ 
logic experience shows that weak solutions of alcohol pene¬ 
trate best, and this probably accounts for the well known fact 
that weaker percentages of alcohol have greater antiseptic 
value Acetone is added because it apparently adds some¬ 
what to penetration 

THE SOLUTION 

Acnflavine solution is best made freshly in the operating 
room and cannot be relied on if more than a week old or if 
any precipitate has formed It is best kept in a dark-colored 
bottle away from the light, as light promotes chemical 
change 

Acnflavine Solution 


Weight of Number of 

Quantity of Solution Acnflavine in Gm 0 5 Cm 

Desired to Make 5 % Powders 


10 cc 
20 cc 
30 cc 
40 cc. 
50 cc 


0 50 Gm 1 

1 00 Cm 3 

1 SO Gm 3 

2 00 Gm 4 

2 SO Gm 5 


A convenient way to make the solution is to ln\e acri- 
lavine put up m 05 Gm powders, and prepare a stock solunt 
olution which can be used in the necessary quantity, tbe 
icnflavinc being added to make a 5 per cent strength o 
iiake a liter of stock solution, 100 cc of acetone and 57a ct 
if water arc added to 525 cc of 95 per cent alcohol Uii= 
olution contains 50 per cent alcohol and 10 per cent acMom- 
It sufficient quantity of powdered acnflavine is then added 
he desired amount of solvent to make a 5 per cent so u lo 
rhe accompanying table is convenient to have in the operar- 
ng roxiii drug room or wherever the solution is J" 

Any amount of solution may be made by 
1 5 Gm powders or the weight of acnflavine corresp ^ 
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to the amount ot solvent cho'c > iccordni- to the lahlv. h 
□ore con\citicut, dilarcnt unit^ uii iu Ik. « ed hut wt 
toand 10 ce suriciciU tor iniiitin^ two onl'. on a nnll 
opLtatuUield and 20 ce ample for aecra^^e . .nr iiio iUch i. 
arpcnda'omi, rad cal cure ot hcnin or thjroKhetnmj \..t 
orh 15 the U'L ot laree aual)'- and too unich s.diitioi a « i le 
bet catensue stamin,, inakeb un!iecc--ear> wor! for tl 
laundn \n) dnivqi't can nadtU uci h projer aninmt^ to- 
oScc cmcrgencr or email hospitals witliont a dnn rooni 
It lakc 5 onK a lew ine'tneiits to nu isiire the ileaircd tpi m- 
liu ot solvent and add the corrcepoitdiiti titlin' er ot Oa (iin 
aendatine powders as indicated in the tabic \tter i le a 
eiinates the acnliaainc is dtssiiUed and the solution is re nl) 
tor Use The tretliod is simide, lakes little tinie, and aKaa>s 
protides a tresh solution 
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portion whetlurtiie proca it the moment is scriihhin \ itli 
so tp iiid w il< r or pit! tint uilli lenlliviie 

I \n tenlliaiut punted on tie kui must he left not 
a ished laa la with ilcohol t is done aaitit iodine It ts non- 
iirititim to tin km 

rin mithod i. simple ot iiiidicaiion mr patient sur, eon 
and It ispit il still lilt tact considered with the l lel that 
lerilliaiiu I ton iderihia mure illieiiiit i hovn ha h ic- 
leriolo le civek thill in> oiler antl.eiitic ulnch ills been 
thoroiii Ilia li ltd Ills led Us to idopt its u e is roi im^ mil 
rcc unim iid it to otlie rs 
'siemv,. II ml iliiiidm 
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^\a^d preparation seems to us mdt'iicnsalilc it aac arc to 
take adaantage ot all possilde means ot sccnriii}, a sterile 
operatiae neld, )ct intj out ot 20a rcpreaentaliae surgeons 
tiho replied to our i|uestioimairc state tint tl e> ipp!> the 
antiseptic of their choice directi> to the skin without jire 
!iininar> scrubbing This ts tllo.,icat tor no antiseptic cm 
kill bacteria unless it comes in contact aailh them and contact 
Is trequenlla impossible when bacteria arc embedded in the 
snpertiaal epithelium particularlj m the presence of i reas) 
'ebaceous secretion deep m the hair lollicics Tlie cs'cntials 
01 ward preparation seem to us to lie 1 Reinoaal of hiir 
bj shaaing or a depilatora 2 Scrubhing with soap and 
niodcratel> hot avater at least tiae minutes b> the clock in 
order to soften and reraoae the iisnalli iiiiected superficial 
^it^utn the lather is sponged aw3> with sterile aa-atcr 
j Remoaal ot an> fat left ba the soap aaiih ether which 
we bdieae to be most efficient or some other fat solaeiit 
’ S^ngmg with alcohol for taao or tlircc minutes \ sterile 
•ny dressing is applied, to be remoaed onlj after the patient 
n table This prelnntnar> preparation ts 

w™iy done the morning of operation from taao and one 

to tour hours before the patient is taken to the operating 

room. 

APPUc-iTios OF aaiin_avT\F 
patient is on the operating table just before or 
er the anesthetic is started the sterile dr> dressing is 
remoaed and the operatiae area is again thoroughly scrubbed 
With ether Gauze sponges are Used aaith moderate friction 
°h la"' to four minutes b> the clock. Tlie last sponge 
5 otud be clean and not shoaa discoloration i e oil> sub- 
^ must be thoroughl> remoaed. 

he acrifiaaine solution prepared as stated is painted on 
alter the ether aaith a fairlj small cotton swab and is aaorked 
rom the hne of the incision conccntncall} outavard until a 
e area is prepared The acnflavine solution is alloaaed 
° fl ^ second coat is applied m the same maimer all 
acrmavine should be lelt on the skin none being sponged 
awaj with alcohol as is sometimes done avith iodine It is 
entirelj nonirntating and nonpoisonous When the field is 
completelj dry, the drapes arc placed and the incision ma> 
^ made. 

POI^TS TO BE EMPHASIZED 

Although all details of the preparation as guen are impor- 
Isnt, It seems well to call special attention to the lollowing 
points 

^ Thorough mechanical cleansing of the skin with soap 
water is imperative 

A biberal use of alcohol and ether or other efficient fat 
soKents with gauze and friction is necessary to remove all 
sebaceous secretion grease or oil from the skin 
^ The last gauze sponge used before the application of 
scrifiavine should come away from the skin without dis¬ 
coloration, thus giving evidence of a thorough mechanical 
cleansing 

d The acnflavine solution must be fresh and of 5 per cent 

^flength 

^ A sponge or swab that has been used at or near the 
edge of the skin area being prepared should never be brought 
^ck to the center One should always work away from the 
Center or clean portion of the field to the periphery or dirty 
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In the coiiric ni routine c\ initiniioiis lor i’LsnwJsmn 
-1 IT U'cil m lliv in ilimiit ol gciitril jeiralysiv the early 
apiuiriiice ol 1 iiiiiti'cy u ■. wts iioud m a lew instances In 
ei\ ol our hst cises of irlificially iimcubled iiial iria we 
Inn oblTUied ihe diti given in tile accompanying t ible as to 
the tnm ol the first appeTrance ol gametocytes 
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It IS thus apparent that gametocytes of Plasuiodtum vizax 
are present in the infections produced by direct transter ol 
blood much earlier than m the generally accepted time of 
their appearance in naturally acquired malaria Theoretic¬ 
ally gametocytes were present in the artificially induced 
cases ot malaria in sufficient numbers to be infectious to 
mosquitoes at least, in four of the cases cited as early as 
tile second and third days after the onset of the infections 

Craig' has called attention to the fact that gametocytes 
occur in latent malaria m which no malarial symptoms ever 
occurred The incubation period ol artificially induced 
malaria is irregular in time and is often delayed so that m 
many instances a state ol latent malaria e.xists long before 
the onset of symptoms It ts not improbable tliat gametocytes 
are differentiated during this period as well as during the 
period of chnical manifestaion. 

Viewed from a public health standpoint it must be con¬ 
cluded that there is no period of grace m the inoculated 
cases of malaria during which these patients may be per¬ 
mitted to roam in areas where anopheline mosquitoes are 
present As a measure of precaution beyond possible criti¬ 
cism all persons inoculated with the plasmodia ot malaria 
should be mosquito-protected from the time of inoculation to 
the termination of the infection 
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The Following Report has been approved by the Council 
ON Physical Therapy of the American Medical Associa- 

H J Holmquest, Secretary 


REPORT ON WINDOW GLASS 
SUBSTITUTES 

The following is a repoit of an investigation con¬ 
ducted under the auspices of the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the Ameiican Medical Association to deter¬ 
mine the efficiency of certain window glass substitutes 
for transmitting the antirachitic rays of sunlight 
The materials tested were submitted for this purpose 
by their manufacturers to the Council The transmis¬ 
sion of ultraviolet rays was determined both by a 
spectroscopic analysis and by the biologic effects of 
the transmitted sunlight Tests were also made to 
determine the effect which weathering had on the 
physical properties of the materials 

The following materials were submitted for the tests 
Vitaglass (of which there are two kinds, one form 
being smooth and trans¬ 
parent while the other—or 
“cathedral”—is rough and 
translucent), by the Vita- 
glass Corporation, New" 

York City, Cel-O-Glass, 
by the Acetol Products, 

Inc, New York City, 

Flex-O-Glass, by the 
Flex-O-Glass Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Chicago, 
and Corning Glass by the 
Corning Glass Works, 

Corning, N Y 

Vitaglass and Corning 
Glass are stated to be true 
glasses 

Celo-O-Glass is composed of wire-mesh screen filled 
with an apparently celluloidinous material 

Flex-O-Glass is a thin, fairly loosely woven cloth 
treated with a paraffin-hke substance 

The sample of Coining Glass was received too late 
for inclusion in the biologic tests, but we believe tliat 
the spectroscopic analysis furnishes sufficient data to 
wairant its being ranked with the best of the materials 
studied 


A Hilger monochromatic illuminator was used for 
testing both kinds of materials By rotating the prism 
of this instrument it is possible to direct into the slit 
of the telescope light of any wave length of the spec¬ 
trum from 9,000 to 1,850 angstrom units The 
resolution of the instrument m the ultraviolet remon 
was about 10 angstrom units ^ 

The instrument used had already been altered for the 
purpose of making Avave-length energy distnbution 
measurements of sunlight The instrument had been 
fixed on an equatorial mount provided with an elec¬ 
trical clock by means of which it could be driven around 
with the sun, and the prism platform had been enclosed 
in a case which was light-tight and was so constructed 
as to permit the free rotation of the prism table neces¬ 
sary to throw the various spectral regions into the 
telescope tube 

The eyepiece of this instrument has a recess into 
which a thermopile can be inserted For measuring 
the total energy the thermopile was connected with a 
d’Arsonval galvanometer having a volt sensitivity of 
1 2 X 10"® volts The thermopile used develops an 
electromotive force of 6 9 microvolts for an intensity 
of radiation of 97 microwatts per square centimeter 
For making measurements of the transmission of 
translucent substances, a further change in the instru¬ 
ment was necessary, be¬ 
cause, as pointed out, these 
materials could not be 
tested by placing them in 
front of the slit of the 
spectroscope They had 
therefore to be placed iii 
the patli of the beam, alter 
it had been dispersed by 
the prism and as close to 
the thermopile as possible 
This Avas accomplished bv 
fastening a small disk of 
the material to be tested 
to a special holder, Avhich 
Avas inserted into tlie e}e 
piece immediately in front 
of the slit of the thermopile recess Only 3 nim 
separates this sht from the variable junctions of the 
thermopile, and consequently only a negligible frac¬ 
tion of the light transmitted Avas lost by scattering 
The necessity of this procedure is shoAvn by table h 
in which the percentage of transmission is ^veii or 
the same material placed (a) in front of the slit ot i 
spectroscope and (i>) m front of the slit ot 
thermopile recess 



Fig 1 —Transmission of glasses A Corning Glass 980 A, 3 3 inm 
thick, B Vitaglass (clear), 1 65 mm thick, C, window glass, 
2 08 mra thick 


SPECTROSCOPIC MEASUREMENTS 

Those materials which were transparent, such as 
Vitaglass (transparent) and Corning Glass, could be 
tested by placing them directly in front of the sht of 
the spectroscope, and their absorption spectrums thus 
determined both by the photographic method and also 
by measuring the total energy of the isolated spectral 
regions by means of a thermopile But those materials 
which were translucent and consequently scattered the 
h«-ht could not be tested in this manner because the scat- 
tel-ed rays were not focused by the lenses of the 
spectroscope and the spectroscopic analysis would there¬ 
fore give spurious results since these scattered rays 
would possess as much biologic effect as directed ra(h- 
ation It Avas necessary, therefore, to use another 
mc'hod for measuring their transmission 


Table \ — Percentage of Transmission 


Celogla's 




Wa\e length 


BDOO 
6800 
3 650 


A 

13 8 
17 7 
20 0 


B 

16 6 
47 0 
44 0 


A 
07 
0 3 
00 


B 

n-> 

fij 

2S) 


The transmission curves 

mopile method are shoAvn m figures ^ ^^ along 

the"^ percentage of transmission is ineasu 
the ordinate and the Avave len^jt s 

abscissa , Witnalass Corporation 

In a circular issued by the A ita^ transnns''inn 

there are given tAvo sets of A H 

of Vitaglass One set is ascribed to Broi 
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of ihc Johiis Hopkins LiimrsiU, md tin. othor to 
Prot Harold W Webb of Cohnnbn Um\ersil\ Our 
tran‘:mbS!on curve agrees more nearly with the curve 
ascribed to Prole'sor Webb However, we cinnul 
e.tactl\ comicire our <i.ata with his lieoiiise the tliulou-'s 
of the speeimeii of "lass which he used is not .^iveii 
We can, however conijnre our traiisniissum dita witli 
data given b\ Proiessor Pfund The sj'e-eiiiieii that we 
ILOI had a ihiekiiesb ot I 65 iiiiil W e in i> eoiilp iie the 
iransparcnc) ot the two spe-eiiueii-^ it we ealeiilate tlie 
ab orptioii iiuie\ lor a luiiiiher of ehtiereiit wive* 
lengtlis, Ubiiig the loriiui! i 

r =: c 

m which T is the percentage ol light traiisinitted, c i> 
the base ot the natural svsiein of logarilhins, d is the 
ihiduiesb ol tlie speeiiiieii ot glass tested, and /i is tile 
absorption mde\ Ihe ahsorplioii !nde\ e^deiilueil 
from our data tor all wave lengths in the ultraviolet 
region was tound to be shginlv larger than that cal¬ 
culated iroin Pfunds data, i e, aceordiiig to mir 
data tlie specimen of \ uaglass ihu we tested was luit 
quite as transparent as the specinieii tested hy Professor 
Pfund. When we plotted the ahsorjition inde\ as onh- 
^te against the wave length ns ahseissn, iIk graphs 
from Professor Pfund’s data and troni our data are 
verj nearlj parallel 

In order to compare our iransmissioii determinations 
for Coming Glass with those pnhlished h\ Us nianu- 
c and ascnlicd tlieiii to the' Piirean ot 

otandards,^ we have calculated iroin the traiisnussion 
ot tlie absorption index tor a miiiiher 
0 different wave lengtlis Ihc results are sliowii in 
e various curves ot figure 3, in whieli tlie absorption 
jn ex IS measured along the ordinate and the wave 
along the abscissa The curves I II. HI and 
snow the relation between the aiisorption index and 
'■ave lengtli as calculated trom tlie curves published 
s\e 1 Glass Coni])3n> for speciniciis having 

ckness ot 0 5, 1, 2 and 5 nun , respective!}, while 


the gl Is-, ir.insinits a luge unoiiiit of the ultraviolet 
i Us it will !k olisirved tint the ihsorjitiou index 
vilues cileiditnl Irniii our dill 1 dl well within tile 
values edeulitvd trom the data jiithlished !>> the 
Loiiinig (jI iss \\ oiks 

Ihe vdiKs ohsirvvd lor Mexug! iss uid probably 
d-o lor ( elojhss vtrv iikvlv do not represLiit the h o- 
h>;ie ilhiiev of tliise glissis bn iiise owing to the 
truisIueviKe ol the iintenils and the euiisuiiKiit sv it- 
tering ol the bglit, the galv inonieter dtileitioiis weie 
not proportion il to liie total energy tr msinitled I iuv - 



J (urvcj jutlex uamsi wave It*nvil» ^or C arnsn^ 

Clav% * 0 \ I »5 inm tin • U 1 tnm tUicl 111 J nun ihuK 
1\ 5 inia thick \ 3 J uim thick 


ever we but lirgih overcome this diffieiiU) b\ plaemg 
the transnmtmg iiuti ri il as close as jiossihle to the 
thermopile 

CelogLiss md 1 kxoglass were weathered for sixtv- 
three davs Our spiitiosLopie measurements show that 
there was no gre iter variation of their transmission 
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V/* In 

^-gffsnsraisSJOn oi glass substitutes A window glass 2 08 mtit. 
" Cebglass C Flexoglass 

^une V shows the relation between absorption index 
wave length as calculated from our own deter- 
nations bv the thermopile method for a specimen 
'^ng a thickness of 3 3 mm 

bince the values of the absorption index are mde- 
^ndent of the thickness of the glass, all these curves 
Quid coincide if all the vmnous samples had the same 
^nsparency As the curves do not coincide, it is not 
Wssihle to arrive at an} final conclusions concerning 
s true transmission power of the glass excepting that 

lauL K, S J Optical Sue America and Eciunv of Scironfic 

■“‘Wmoiu 13 279 (Serf ) 1926 


properties before ami after weathering than exists 
between <lilTerent unweathered specimens of the same 
jiroduct 1 hese two ivuUerials and especiail} the Celo- 
glass do not have a unilorm thickness, and it is conse¬ 
quently not possible to calculate the absorption index 
from our data 

Tor measuring the transmission by the photographic 
method, the original telescope of the instrument was 
removed and a telescope carr}ing a camera, limit espe¬ 
cially for these investigations was fitted in its place 
With this camera the image formed of the spectrum 
from wave length 9,000 to wave length 1 850 angstrom 
units vvas 25 cm long The photographic plate was 
only 10 cm long, and therefore it required at leas‘ 
three settings of the prism to photograph the cntirt 
spectral range In this test, as we were interested only 
in that part of the spectrum containing the extreme 
ultraviolet of sunlight, the prism was adjusted so that 

1 3.200 to wave 

len^h 2,200 angstrom units was focused on the nlm 

As IS weU known, it one is to determine the snS, 
transmission by a single photographic reproduct on , 
the spectrum of the transmitted light it is^nirr cl 
measure the sensitivitv of each plate used m 
Ugation This procedure is called for bec^^iis^ 
facturers of photographic plates have S, t ‘V" 
how to make emulsions of a predcterni,„ i^*'^ 

In order to avoid tins rather tinii* 
we adopted t^ following method 
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were made, immediately adjacent to each other on the 
plate In one exposure the light was passed through 
the material being tested, so that the image formed on 
the photographic plate was that of the absorption spec¬ 
trum of the material being tested In the other expo¬ 
sure the material tested was removed from in front of 
the spectroscope, and the image foimed on the 
photographic plate was that of the spectrum of the 
incident beam This second exposure was reduced 
either by shortening its duration a definite amount or 
by rotating a sectoi wheel m front of the slit of the 
spectroscope When the plate is subsequently devel¬ 
oped, if the exposures have been properly timed, in each 
pair of exposuies equal blackening will be found at 
some certain wave length or wave lengths 

The intensity of the light 
for the regions of equal 
blackening can then be deter¬ 
mined by an application of 
a well known photogiaphic 
law It was not deemed nec¬ 
essary for these experiments 
to use Schwart73child's more 
exact formulation of this 
law, instead, the more simple 
reciprocity rule of Bunsen 
and Roscoe was used, and 
the relative intensity deter¬ 
mined by taking tlie recipro¬ 
cals of the exposures 

When, however, the data 
obtained by the photographic 
method were compared with 
the data obtained by the ther¬ 
mopile method, the deviations 
between the two were found 
to be no greater than the 
unavoidable experimental er¬ 
rors and therefore it is not 
necessary to include a record 
of the photographic data m 
this report 

MEASUREMENT OF SOLAR 
RADIATION 

Continuous records of the 
intensity of the sunlight were 
made, in connection with the 
biologic tests A pyrheliom- 
eter, recently designed and 
constructed for investiga¬ 
tions on the biologic effects 
of light, was used Figure 4 
is a photograph of the light 
instrument has not yet been 



Fig 4—Light scnsituc 
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have Shown to be the most suitable for obtaining a 
high degree of light sensitivity This pyrheliometer is 
so sensitive that with it diffuse light can be measured 
as jvell as direct sunlight, and when used in connection 
with a special amplifying unit it is sufficiently sensitive ' 
to measure the variations of twilight 

Ordinarily a cluster of five of these light sensitives 
connected in series is employed But for this test only 
two could be used profitably because, at high noon on a ' 
sunny day, a greater number would give deflections 
beyond the range of the galvanometer Even when only - 
two light sensitives were used, it was necessary to 
place a resistance of from 150 to 250 ohms m senes - 
with the galvanometer (which had an interval resistance - 
of 10 ohms) m order to prevent the galvanometer from 

deflecting off-scale This se- 
nes resistance had a swamp¬ 
ing effect on the circuit and „. 
prevented any falsifications __ 
of the readings due to small 
resistance changes (as the 
change of temperature) m 
the galvanometer circuit 
Care, of course, was taken 
to eliminate spurious records 
due to “thief currents” from 
thermal effects at the binding 
post junctions, and the like 
It is not germane to these 
experiments to give the in¬ 
tensity of the solar radiations 
m the usual terms of calories 
per square centimeter per 
minute, suffice it to say that 
the deflections on an average 
cloudy day were of the order 
of one tenth of the deflec¬ 
tions of full sunlight at high; 
noon during the season m 
which these tests were made ^ 
The original plan included^ 
the making of measurements^ 

and records of the iiltra-^ 
violet ray energy of sunlight,^ 

but the spectropyrhehomcter^ 

used was not perfected 
time for these investigations | 
Again, these data are not cs-^ 
sential to the interpretation| 
of the results, although tlicirx 
absence is to be regretted, a^^ 
such information would adux 
to the interest of the 


sensitive Since this 
described in scientific 
literature, a brief description of it may be of interest 
The instrument consists of a theimopile formed of 
numbei 40 gage iron and constantme wire It has 
five variable and five constant junctions Hollow 
silver spheres one-eighth inch m diameter are elec¬ 
trically welded to the variable junctions To facili¬ 
tate the absorption of radiant energy, these spheres 
are coated on the outside with lampblack 
strips of bright platinum foil, 2 mm wide by 4 
long are electrically welded to the constant junctions 
The'entire thermopile is contained m a hollow glass 
globe (an electric light bulb) and is supported on the 
glass stem whicli ordinarily carnes the filament The 
globe contains gases at a pressure which experiments 


Flat 

mm 


Up to the present, measurements of this sort have iiot| 
been made m conjunction with the study of the biologic| 
effects of the sun’s rays 

To save space, the daily records of the pyj?®". 
are not given here, but curves (figs 5 and 6) . I 

the amount of sunlight for the brightest day a 
darkest day in each week, as well as one 
average for the week are included, and m additioi - 

IS a composite curve illustrating the fJ that 

sunlight for the whole experiment It is believ 
these diagrams supply the data necessa^ f 
parisons While this information cannot be us , 

the maximum of profit in this con- 

extremely valuable when more . j,j fiMiig 

ducted along similar lines, as it ^d! ass t 
standards of dosage of radiation It will als 
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in correlating the e-\pcrunentnl rchiilts ol diilcrent 
in\estigatora on the biologic cffcclb ol light 

UIOLOGIC TC.'^TS 

aiickens were used tor the biologic icbti bctausc 
experience haa shown tint these animals are adapted 
to an m\estigation ot this kind, and also because they 
could be propcrl) housed m the space a\aihb!e 
Pre\ious experiments coiKliicied in the kiboratorj had 
'hown the manner m which chickens react to an eiu iron- 
nient deficient in nltm\iolet ra\s, moreocer, the results 
01 those iinestigattons would be ot aid in interpreting 
the results ot the present tests 
While some imestigators, notab!} Papjienhcimer and 
Dunn, are ot the opinion that leg weakness m cliickeiis 
Is not identical with mammalian rickets inaiu iinesti- 
gators hold that the} are the s une disease, Bo\ ic 
emphasizing the neeessil} ot distinguishing between 
growth and difTerentiation, goes so far as to consider 
tlut troni a biologic point of \iew’ one ma} even include 
m the generalization ot a mallunctioii due to a light 
defiaency the suppression ol deeelopnieiit expressed 
in etiolated plants \s a matter of taet the niiestion ot 
the identity of tliesc diseases does not enter into the 
results ot the present iiuestigation lor the purpose is 
merel} to compare the quality ol the ultraeioiet trans- 
mnsion ot the \anous glass substitutes witii one 
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to work, two lalsc ceihngs ot unlilcaclied cotton doth 
were provided Certain ot tlie side windows were 
removed and were replaced b} sashes containing the 
glass subslitules 

Six. groiqis ot chickens were placed in a correspond¬ 
ing number of cages, Ij'J feel deep, 3 leet high and 
2>j feet wide 1 hronglioiit the tests the floors ot alt 
the cages were eovered with wood sh ivings Lach cage 
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5ine avera^ radiation from sun during periods indicated 

bnsh.«tday 

produced by supp!>ing 
*scitl\ aqc “Om an artificial source It is being 
the there is no profound difference 

due ^ ^ regions to which the curative effects 

Peenho^s^ on m a radiation laboratory of 

In glazed with ordinary window 

er to make it a more comfortable place 


1 >B 6—eur\c'. ol total raUiUion from suti during pcriodj indicated 

was provided witli a sand bath \11 the cages, with 
tlie exception of one, were on the laboratory bench 
immediately m fron*^ ot the windows They were 
separated from one another by opaque partitions 
extending their full height The windows had an 
exposure south by 25 degrees east The cage not on 
the bench was far enough away so that it received 
onl} the diffuse daylight of the laboratory 

The experimental period extended from January 1 
to March 2 By means of thermostatic control, the 
temperature of the radiation laborator}-- was maintained 
at 71 F throughout the experiment 

The chickens in all the groups received a diet con¬ 
sisting of Conke> s Buttermilk Starting Feed,” to 
which was added water and lime grit ad libitum ’This 
feed IS a commercially prepared mash, and is said by 
the manufacturers to be adequate for promoting 
growth except that greens are advised to supplement 
its use Because of the content of vitamin D in greens, 
they were not fed to the chickens The calcium- 
phosphorus ration of the prepared feed was suffiaently 
disturbed so that s}mptoms of leg weakness appeared 
at the end of four or five weeks 

White and barred Pl> mouth Rock chickens were 
used \\ hen they were 17 days old, the chickens were 
placed in six groups The radiation of the groups was 
as follows 

Group 1 received direct sunlight through the ordinary 
window glass of the radiation laboratory 
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Gioup 2 received duect sunlight thiough the ordinary 
window glass of the ladiation laboratory, and in addi¬ 
tion fifteen minutes’ exposuie daily to the light from a 
mercury vapor arc at a distance of 1 meter 

Group 3 received only the diffuse daylight of the 
ladiation laboratory 

Group 4 received direct sunlight thiough Vitaglass 
(clear) 
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Group Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

0 

Number ol white Plymouth Hock chickens 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Number of barred Plymouth Bock chickens 

9 

0 

8 

12 

11 

12 

'iotal number of chlckeus alive, January 5 

11 

8 

10 

10 

15 

10 

'lotal number of chickens alhe, Pebruary 12 

0 

8 

7 

12 

10 

13 

Number of deaths during experimental period 

5 

0 

3 

4 

6 

3 


* Cause of death Group 1 intestinal disorder, 1, rachitis, 3 unde 
terminable, 1 Group 3 rachitis 2, undeterminable, I Group 4 intes 
tinal disorder, 1, probably rachitis, 1, undeterminable, 2 Group 5 intes 
tinal disorder, 2, rachitis, 2, undeterminable, 1 Group 6, intestinal 
disorder, 1, undeterminable, 2 

showing the percentage weight increase plotted against 
the age in days are given (figs 7, 8 and 9) 

The chickens which received the sunlight through 
Vitaglass and Celoglass gamed in weight quite as rapidly 
as those which received daily exposure from the aitificial 
source of ultraviolet rays Hess and Weinstock have 
shown that two minutes’ daily exposure to a source of 
ultraviolet rays at a distance of 3 feet is sufficient to 
inhibit manifestations of a rachitic condition It is 
therefore apparent that the Vitaglass and Celoglass 
transmitted a large percentage of the sun’s ultraviolet 
rav^ “^mce the chickens reared behind these glasses 
showed similar development to those wffich received 
the radiation from the artificial source The chickens 
which received the sunlight through Flexoglass did not 
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show the same gam m weight as did the irradiated con- 
trols These chickens, however, did gain in wewiit 
more rapidly than the chickens receiving only the sim 
light through window glass In this connection 

should be remembered that in ffiese tests the windows 
did not face due South windows 

Theie was no appreciable difference between the 
growth and development of those chickens receiving 

Tvuie 3—Data for Actual and Percent age Wcir/ht Gams 
Group 1 


Group 2 
Window 
Glass -)- 
Ordinary 15 Minutes 
Window Ultraviolet 
Glass Doily 


Av 

Wt 

Jan Gill 


Afe m Days 

^"'8 7 -Vitaglass solid line, irradiated control, broken line, \ itagbss, 
Ime or dasbes and dots, window glass control 

Group 5 received direct sunlight through Celoglass 

Group 6 received direct suuhght tlirough Flexoglass 

The distribution of the chickens in the various groups 
IS given m table 2 

January 5, the twenty-first day after hatching, the 
chickens were weighed The average weight of the 
chickens m each group, and the average weight at subse¬ 
quent dates, are shown in table 3 The percentage gam 
111 weight, the initial average weight being designated 
as 100 per cent, is also given m this table Curves 

Table 2 — Evpenmaiital Groups* 


5 

7 

0 

11 

ij 

15 

17 

21 

23 

29 

Tib 

O 

c 

12 


70 
SI 
OO 
03 
100 
IOC 5 
114 
1J3 3 
110 0 
101 0 

177 0 
1817 
1S0.2 


100 
100 3 
114 0 
117 7 
120 0 
134 8 
141 4 
100 0 
1E9 2 
207 C 

2241 
233 0 
239 5 


Av 

Wt 

Gm 

76 

80 

63 

SI 

05.6 

103 

100 

131 

17S.6 

2te.4 


Group 3 

DilTuse 
Light 
Inside 
Room 
, -^ 

Av 

Wt 

Gm 


100 
100 7 
1107 
112 0 
127 4 
137 4 
145 3 
176 7 
213 8 
270 0 


Group 4 

Group 5 

Group 6 

Vita 



glass. 

Celo- 

FIcso 

Smooth 

-A- . . ^ 

glnss 

glass 

Av 

Av 

Av 

Wt 

Wt 

Wt 

Gm 

Gm 

Gtu 


81.5 

S3 

91 

08 

107 4 
107 8 
117 
135 7 
lol 6 
107 3 


100 
108 0 
mo 
12022 
131 8 
132.3 
143 5 
100 8 
185 8 
205 


82 

81.6 

87 

IDOS 

no 
116 
1200 
140 6 
iTas 
212 


100 

004 

lOOl 

122.5 
1341 
1414 
1470 
1S21 
247 5 

268.5 


82 

SO 

96 

99 

107 5 
1115 

no 

165 4 
105 
224 2 


100 

10S.5 

1171 

120 7 

1311 

1355 

1414 

1S9T 

2138 

274 0 


77 100 

855 IIL 
09 VS a 

94 122.1 

103 0 1315 
109 5 1421 
115 1495 

140 1SL8 
175 2265 

202 2620 


2U 1 325 0 184 4 226.2 242 296 4 

262 5 3j0 0 170 0 232 2 234 285 2 

314 0 438 0 209 7 242 8 3245- 396 0 


2015 318.0 229 7 £935 
203 4 327 0 224 5 2915 
324 9 390 0 273 5 3655 


direct sunlight thiough window glass and the growth 
and development of those receiving only the diffuse 
light m the interior of the laboratory 
Roentgenograms were made of all the living chicks, 
February 5, the thirty-sixth day after their segregation 
into different groups 

The interpretation of ndeets was based on tlie general 
appearance of the growth of the epiphyses and on the 



3/ 33 'ff 

Age m Day^s 

Fig 8—Celoglass solid line, irradiated control, broken line, CcloglasSi 
line of dashes and dots, window glass control 

relative amounts of ossification and rigidity of the 
diaphyses With some of the chicks the well known 
characteristic posture of the rachitic condition was 
obvious even a week before the roentgenograms were ^ 

Table 4 gives a summary of the diagnosis made from 
careful examination of the roentgenograms and 3^ 
notes to designate those chicks m which leg wea n-oa 
4 vas particularly obvious from posture appearances ^ 
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ItbobMOua troni m nnal>>i'' ol tin. k -T; 

that the Yuagh's and Ctlogh'^s tratiMiima# 
amount ot the ultra\iokt raja m the intir.»»^ 

01 the 'pcctrum to pro\ciit m apprtci iMc 
of leg ueahne^a The \ iiaghsa would -eeWs 
shghtlj better iii this rcapcet than the Cth'gh'-'fc^ 
Rexogla-s appareiith tnuMnittcii onlj .a Muall 
ot theihortcr wa\t kiigth>, Mine the rachitic coii'wW# 
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Ccloghss and Flexoglass arc not transparent, but the 
data presented show llicir comparative value for use in 
soliriums and for animal husbandry in cases in which 
transparenej is not essential Both of these substances 
are less e\j)cnsivc than ordinary window glass, but the 
Flcxoglasb docs not withstand the onslaught of the 
weather as well as docs the Ccloglass The waxy coat¬ 
ing of the ricxoglass has a tendenej to sot ten m hot 
sunshine, and dust may then adhere which is not easily 
washed off This material is primarily intended, how¬ 
ever, for use in animal husbandry to provide protection 
in winter During the hot summer months it may be 
removed and in the fall reinstalled 


2 Tb« Cathedral Vitaglass v.as not aubroitted by the manufacturers 
for these tests. 


Motor Education—The main function of education, perhaps, 
IS to train the human mechanism toward efficiency as an 
instrument of self-expression, with reference to the various 
opportunities and responsibilities of life, at the time and 
later The child learns far more of permanent value through 
what he does—and this alwajs means neuromuscular action 
of some sort—than through what he sees or hears or per¬ 
ceives in any way directly with the five senses In fact, per¬ 
ception of setTsat/on depends on some degree of actuity 
Motor sensation is the great cornerstone in the foundation 
of human education The experience of a Helen Keller 
demonstrates how much can be accomplished in education 
wiUiout sight and hearing if the mam avenues of sensation 
from movement are left open —Wood Health and Education. 
PP 82-83 
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WINDOW GLASS 


Group 2 received direct sunlight through the ordina'^ 
window glass of the radiation laboratory, and H E 
tion fifteen minutes' exposure daily to the h^-r » 
mercury vapoi arc at a distance of 1 

Group 3 received only the diffu*— — ■ • - • —- 

radiation laboratory ... Chicago, III. 

Group 4 received dire ct — - - - -- - 

‘Medic. Ouca^o*’ 


I 



Five dollars per onnam in advance 


Phase send in promplly notice of change of address, gtatng 
6oni old and iicru, alajayt state vihclhcr the change ts temporary 
or pcrniancnt Such notice should mention all journals received 
from this office Important information regarding eontribiitwiis 
■anil be found on second ad<.crtising page foltoaung reading matter 


SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1927 


THE DOCTOR’S RECREATIONS 


Several volumes have been published on the strange 
pursuits and hobbies followed by physicians in their 
times of leisure Many a physician has gained fame 
in fields far removed from medicine, using such time 
as was available away from the office and the hospital 
Recently Dr Alfred S Warthm discussed the hobby 
of rock gardening, one which he follows to great advan¬ 
tage both for Ins immediate surroundings and for his 
commumty Medical golfers, trap shooters, tennis 
players and physicians in other sports have achieved 
fame for exceeding skill, in fact, skill such as that 
characterized by Herbert Spencer as not the accom¬ 
plishment of a gentleman but the sign of a wasted 
youth Billroth was Imown for his ability as a musi¬ 
cian Such contributors to modern literature as 
Somerset Maugham, Wanvick Deepmg, Francis Brett 
Young, A Conan Doyle, Chekhov, Arthur Schmtzler 
and Oaude Duhamel have shown what medical men 


can do with the novel 

The exhibition m New York in March of some 545 
artistic works by seventy-eight physicians recalls the 
fact that medical men have many tmres contributed 
notably to the arts outside of luedicme One needs but 
recall Leonardo da Vind to realize that artisUc abil¬ 
ity IS not incompatible with the scienbfic mind The 
magnificent history of art contributed by the Frencr 
physician Elie Faure is one of the noteworthy works 
of the twentieth century Strangely, ffie subjects 
chosen were but infrequently related to medical topics, 
although hundreds of the works of nonmedical artists 
have been devoted to subjects related to medical science 
In the New York exhibition, landscapes and portraits 
predominated with a conspicuous number of works 
devoted to animal life Among the contributions were 
four water-colors by Di Robert Abbe, nine oil pamt- 
L.S chiefly portraits, by Dr James C Ayer, bookplates 
by Dr Alfred Brown, etchings, drawings lithographs 
and uastels by Dr Percy Fndenberg, sculpture, draw- 

F-dJ Cotton, oil paint¬ 


ings and etchings by the late Dr Arpad Gerster, and 
water-colors by Dr Fredenck Peterson Contributions 
of neurologists and psychiatrists seemed to predomi¬ 
nate Unusual also was sculpture by Drs I Seth 
Hirsch, R Tait McKenzie and J A McCreedy Dr 
I-Iarns P Mosher of Boston, renowned for contribu¬ 
tions to otolaryngology as well as for his wit, contrib¬ 
uted works in oil, in plaster and in plastic wood. Dr 
Walter Mendelson of Philadelphia exhibited wrought 
metal work, for which he is famous, and Dr Robert 
Koch of Brooklyn displayed examples of hand-made 
marquetry A shipmodel of “Old Ironsides” by Dr 
Kail Vogel of New York was timely, and art jewelry 
cast by Dr J E Sweet, photography by Dr Theron 
W Kilmer, and artistic bookmaking by Dr Charles L 
Dana added more variety Space does not permit the 
listing of all the works displayed Certainly the Amer¬ 
ican exlubition compared favorably not only with simi¬ 
lar exhibitions by Fiench, British and German physi¬ 
cians but also with the work of those who follow the 
arts mentioned as a profession and not as an avocation 
The true physician is a gregarious person who loves 
his fellow man and understands personality Such 
understanding can come only with a tj'pe of intellect 
that sees beyond the test tube and the specimen into 
the spirit of the living organism By the choice of 
his avocation, the physician may do much to cultivate 
Jumself in those esthetic fields that are likely to provide 
him with a humanistic point of view 


SUPRARENAL FUNCTIONS 
The functions of the suprarenal glands have been 
the subject of such differences of opinion on the part 
of competent physiologists that a reviewer of tlie 
available evidence is likely to hesitate to promulgate 
any fixed conclusion Nevertheless, the accumulating 
experimental facts are beginmng to permit a marshal¬ 
ing of their bearings into the form of at least tenta¬ 
tively tenable points of view The early demonstration 
of the pressor effects of the hormone epmephnne, 
liberated by the glatids, naturally prompted tlie 
hypothesis that the secretion of these glands is ^ 
factor in the maintenance of arterial tone Owing, 
however, to the lack of corroboratory indications an 
to the actual demonstration of contradictory facts, e 
“tonus” hypothesis 1ms been abandoned At best Uie 
actual amount of epmephnne constantly 
could scarcely suffice to'produce tire desired effec 
Furthermore, epmephnne is not present m su ^ 
concentration to be detected by any of the bi » 
tests now Imown in the serums of patients su 

from vascular hypertouus , 

Cannon of Harvard University has been the h ^ 
exponent of the “emergency” hypothesis o ^ 

function This implies that epmephnne 
into the blood m supernormal amounts uhn 
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errergei’cx luputln.'!-. In- Inxii dircxtcl i^^ntnl the. 
adquacx oi the t\j trin tins (ini'ioxtd in tin <Ii in< n- 
'tratioib Witlumt xintuniii; to uinUr n fin il xeiduf, 
the itcun Har\->r(l iiivi iig nuns' n a. !c nitrrol to 
ttcontimuturx ui the tarltr t\i<!ciKc tliil is i j iri 
oitlercattnn ot tht orgain in in ;rt it cxcitcnuiu 
tfert b a 'triking incrti'^t i<l tht <!i t! irnt ol cjii- 
rti-Iirmt Ironi tht sujinrtn il ituilul! i NiipiTMitK 
tkb max be mxohtd in txcii 'hniit inmcnl ir ntixitif 
Tlcrtart xbctnl tontoinn nits attnhnt ildt to ’■npri 
renal 'ccrctton Cannon aiul llritltni ' regard it is 


inxt tt itu n ■ Indttd tliort sttiiis to in, no reason 
wlix 1 ( t’t ilmiKil ind imi tul ir rtsjionst-. should not 
he hnn ,3)t into jd ix to inttt thrt iitntd heat dtiitits 
\\ 1 cii < s[ triiinni ll ininnls arc subjected to stxtre 
VI’d ijaiaiilirii < is exideiitlx lihtrUtd into the Iiloud 
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to ltd It rift toiiilin tioii \v curding to Cannon* and 
111' toxxorl.crs It stdin jirnhihlv tint the theniit d 
iitihiin 111 - lor i t It podivtion rirtlx tonit into atr- 
\ ll 111 till tiidn irx toinlortahk txisttntt ot cixi!i/td 
nun I'tr ons who hit ilironj;h i winter in liou'-ts 
iiul j uldii liiiiMitks tnitii kept unidea'intlx warm 
iri idijrtttd to uxx ol tin eMijeieits that iheir iilCCs 
lor' had to ii itl mult r jirimitixe conditions Even ii 
i sujcri.tiil itilin^' ol hiin^ eo!<l sionaE i poasible 
iimptr <•! lu It !os' w irm clotlini},' is at hand to pro- 
teil u iiii't 111 imonnt ol heat loss that would call the 
iiftlnnisms into iitioii Xml inrthermore, as a rule 
( Him n idtis till lu It produced as a hx-produet Ol 
tirtiinirx lui ctioiimg ot muscles ami ^landb, when 
i"<cntcd xxith (luuiv xoiimtarx protection against heat 


'Ciurd dcctnne tlm the or^^mi'm jirotils lix the exir 
° ^ Qi the luuctioiia tn its jiarts llie deep 'lirrm^ 
ard un ctlling ot the routine or (jnitt exisltict 
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Strong [ihxsical etlort, howexer operating either 
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"d! exertion u laxorahk to hodily 

into use the iiiuscn! ir 
requiring those intern il 
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Xt cniiMi’ "hich contnhute to muscular efficiencx 
'mh the sudden influx ot epinciihnne, 

circulating blood, tlic 
beat bronchioles, the more rapid 

’^'kcular highest efliciency in supreme 

a note exident that epinephrine may 

^i’“suprarpi!'?'^' ^ '^•ongcnic part in the econom> 
proxides liberate extra blood sugar 

'ferease of h ^ combustible material for 

that «tf^*^ P"* eduction It has latterly been 
'■■'i'tx of undue^” subjected to the possi- 

prexent chill’accessary heat production 
S’ttter musni/”^ i^rought about by shixenng or 
' ''^iifd chemiM/^"^'°” °'der view of the 

i^'^niating that of body temperature, 

iiithout ’’’creased heat production may 

. for It ’’’’’scular activity whatever to 

_’ i^e substantiated by recent 


, —•'''usuiijiiaieu oy recent 
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lo's would be aile(|uitc i<>r the ordmarx demands ot 
cold xxiatlier as most ot us liaxe to meet them It the 
irtituiil jiroteetion is lacking howexer, or it it proits 
uiK(|u ll to tht occasion the heat jiroduemg mechanisms 
are re idx ami enn lie iiroiiglit into serxiec promptly 
to JkIj) 111 the eimrgeiicx 


MASSIVE COLLAPSE OF THE LUNG 

William Pasteur introduced the term ‘‘massixc eol- 
1 ipse ot the lung" to indicate the condition lound at 
nteropsy m some cases tollowmg paralysis ot the 
diiphragm in diplitheria In 1908 at the Royal 
College OI Pliysiciaiis ot London, he’ reported finding 
nnssne collapse* ot the lung in other tatal cases, some 
of which were deatiis alter abdominal operations In 
1910, he* recognized a case during hie and, betore the 
W'orld War other physicians had also diagnosed this 
condition 

Early in tlie xxar, certain unusual and inexplicable 
symptoms were obserxed associated xvith injuries of 
the chest Bradford,’ xvho saw many ot these cases 
lias written the only coniprehensixe article on massne 
collapse ot the lung that yet appears in a textbook 
Scott,- in 1925, analyzed all the postoperatne cases 
of inassixe collapse that were reported m sufficient 
detail, and reported four nexv cases from Cushing’s 
clinic In the same year, Jackson and Lee® wrote a 
coniprehensixe reviexv and reported other new cases 

2 Cannon B Quendo A. Britton S W and Bright E IL 
Studies on the Conditions of Xctivitj m Endocrine Glands \\I The 
Role of Xdrenal Secretion m the Chemical Control of Body Temperature 
Xm J Physiol TO 466 (Jan ) 1927 

J Pasteur XXiUiara The Bradshaw Lecture on Massive Collapse of 
the Lung Lancet 3 1351 (Xov 7) 1908 

a 1'’7*79 >o'"* ^ ^ Passive Collapse of the Lung Oxford Xtediane 

5 Scott W J Jf Postoperative Massive Collapse of the Lung 
Arch Surg 10 73 (Jan ) 1925 

6 Jackson Chevalier and Lee XV E, Acute Xfassivf' ^oHapsc of 
the Lungs Ann Surg 73 36-1 f** 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Jous A M A 
^ay 14, 1927 


Ill the last two years, lepoits from various sources 
indicate that massive collapse of the lung may be 
associated with an increasing variety of conditions 

Sometimes the symptoms of collapse manifest them¬ 
selves so suddenly and so severely as to suggest acute 
dilatation of the heart, coronal y embolism or some 
other catastrophe The physical changes, which Scott 
refeis to as bizarre, vaiy with the amount and stage 
of collapsed lung, and may suggest a diagnosis of 
pneumonia, pleuiisy with eftusion, or pneiimothora'v 
In massive collapse, tlie involved side is retracted 
The heart or trachea is disi^laced toward the involved 
side and the diaphragm is displaced upward Roent¬ 
genograms bear out the physical observations Sante,^ 
in this issue of The Journal, reports an inter¬ 
esting observation which may have a bearing on the 
treatment of this condition After a patient had been 
rolled from side to side so that a roentgenogram might 
be taken from the opposite direction, the collapsed 
lung began to expand With the fluoroscope he has 
observed a lung in the process of expanding This 
simple measure of relief has been lepeated successfully 
on several patients 

Although the etiology of massive collapse of the 
lung IS obscure, some evidence is available as to the 
pathogenesis Pasteur demonstrated that it may 
follow paralysis of the diaphragm in diphtheria 
Chevalier Jackson and his associates have shown that 
It may occur as a result of organized plugs of mucus 
which block a bronchus so that air cannot enter the 
lung In at least one of their patients the collapsed 
lung expanded after the mucous plugs were removed, 
then collapsed again with the formation of more plugs, 
and expanded again after these were removed When 
massive collapse is assoaated with pleurisy, minor 
injuries to the chest, abdominal operations and pro¬ 
longed posture in bed, it seems plausible, as suggested 
by otlreis, that interference with the respiratory move¬ 
ments may be the cause But why does it sometimes 
follow operations on the buttocks, for example, or 
occur m a case of acute meningitis, or follow a pain 
in the hip as in the case repoited m this issue of 
The Journal? The plausible theory has been 
advanced that massive collapse follows bionchial 
spasm due to reflex iintation in other parts of the 
body 

It has been said tliat about 3 per cent of all patients 
operated on develop.some type of pulmonary compli¬ 
cation, one of every two hundred operations resulting 
fatally from this cause Pasteur found that massive 
collapse of the lung occurred in about 8 per cent of 
201 postoperative pulmonary complications, some 
writers believe that the incidence is much greater 
When lecognized more generally as a clinical entity, 
massive collapse of the lung probably will account for 
many symptoms that now are considered obscure 


Massvve (Atelectatic) Collapse of the Lung, tWtU 


7 Santc L R Massive (Atelectatic; 

Especl Reference to Treatment, this issue, page 1539 


Current Comment 


POISONOUS EFFECTS OF OXYGEN 

Knowledge of the poisonous effects of oxygen dates 
back to Lavoisier At present, with the development of 
improved means of administration,^ tlie use of oxygen 
in pneumonia and in other conditions is apparently 
growing m favor For this reason, Binger, Faulkner 
and Moore = have investigated the toxic effects that 
may develop with prolonged administration of oxygen 
in high concentrations They placed animals in the ty'pe 
of chamber that is used for the treatment of pneuraoma 
in human beings This allowed removal of carbon 
dioxide and moisture on the one hand, and control of 
temperature, humidity and the attainment of atmos- 
pheiic motion on the other During four days, the 
chamber was left open to the surrounding atmosphere 
Then the apparatus was dosed and the oxj^gen content 
of the chamber was raised immediately to a little 
more than 50 per cent of one atmosphere In the 
next thirty hours, the oxygen content was gradually 
inci eased to SO per cent, at which point it was main¬ 
tained tliroughout the remainder of the experiment 
The conclusion reached is that a concentration of 
oxygen of more than 70 per cent of one atmosphere 
may produce symptoms of oxygen want The mani¬ 
festations are drow'smess, anorexia, loss of weight, 
dyspnea, cyanosis and, finally, death That anoxemia 
should develop m an atmosphere surcharged witli 
oxy^gen would scarcely be expected, but postmortem 
examination of the experimental animals furnished the 
explanation Diffuse hemorrhagic edema had devel¬ 
oped, with such injury to the diffusion membrane of 
the lung that, m spite of the increased head of pressure 
in the alveoli, the arterial blood remained unsaturated 
With this knowledge of the effects of overnch oxygen 
mixtures, oxygen may' be used to greater advantage 
therapeutically 


BACTERIOLOGY LOOKS OVER THE DISCARD 


For many years medical students have been taught 
that bacteria could be identified by fixed morphologic 
and serologic standards Indeed, most laboratones 
have charts that list the names of bacteria and their 
reactions to stains and mediums so that identification 
may be simplei In the past, a specimen that did not 
conform to standards was in danger of being considered 
a degaieration or an involution form, and therefore 
of little importance The speamens obsened nere 
commonly discarded and the blame for such abnormal 
progeny placed on poor mediums or old age of the 
culture The influence of Robcit Koch’s great dis¬ 
coveries forced this com iction on bacteriologists^ 
However, from the first, many investigators ha\e 
believed in the changeability of bacteria and ha\e urge 
that differentiation on the strength of morphologic 
biochemical characters alone was not justified « 
tered data” have accumulated gradually regan in^ 


1 Barach, A L, 
(Oct 9) 1926 

2 Binger C A , 
soning m ilamiiial5, J 


, New Ovygen Tent, J V 

ulkiier, J M, “J 

Xper Med 45 349 (Jlay) 19-/ 
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arenotchao- the\ repre eiu a 5)h\-U'!o.lte leiclion m 
an onderhmj binli'.^ie principle eoininun l>> all 41 ml 
lile Hadlee licheee= that kaelenal in-tahdn> i- the 
manneitalion ot proce—e- related to the repro'hietiee 
mechannm ot Inetern, the nnportanee t>i eehieh inee-- 
tigators are ju-t l)i.;innmii to nnder-t ind I.eeiUnalK 
he 'a\s Ixacteriologi-l- eeill reahre that the tree-hetng 
micro-organi-m 1- icitentialK a kaleido-copic ihtn^ in 
which the power ot re-poiuhng -iieee—tulle to a 
changing eneironment be altering il-eli, and even he 
'ell-destruction, in order to generate a more -table 
tepe, IS Us one most iinportaiu altnluite W lU the 
ketenophage, the dissocialiee phenomena on and in 
niltiire mediums, the variation in tvpes ot such organ- 
1 ms as diphtheria bacilli, Biicill is t oh the pneiimtKOCei 
and others be tound to have ‘Something m eoininon 
which will explain the, problems tint have retarded 
tiaaenologv ’ The ciuestion will he an-wered hj the 
re.earch ot the tulure 
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St tic Medical LJcclion — \l the annual 
Mtdicil \ -nciitioii o! the htitc of Matuma \pril 1>- 
D' hhnl) ^ I'l >- I’lrinint ham '’’’w‘f,'; ‘ „ 

Dr M ikolni O (.rice O/irU eicc prisident Urs V.illnm 
D Pirtlow Tu catoo-i iiul I!cn)ainin L Wjman Cirmin., 
.cuM.rs lor me le ir- Dr Douglas Canmm a‘t 
Drxitr \vcmm M< Uo'imrv i- -cerct ir\ Dr '-amuci v\ 
Uclch \lonl( < mcr' elected -nti oihccr lor toe >ear- 

II e next iiimi il mccliii, \sdl he it Lirniini,liani, vpfil 
17 JO l‘<2^ 

ARKANSAS 

Personal—Dr 1 oiij- R Prowii suptniUemkiit state ho-- 
pii il lor ncreous di-ca-t- has been reappointed lor a term 

III lour scar- other appointments matlc at tiie nuctin., oi 
tic state hoard 01 clnrities and corrections were Dr Ldpar 

r IVindcr l.iltlc Rock piusician at the state larm tor 
asimcn Dr Jones C Cunninf,him Little Rock pinsiciaii 
It the i.irl- training school near Mtxandcr and Dr Samuel 
\\ Cohiuiit Gr idv iihvsieian it the bo>s industrial school 

I’ll c r.luiT-Dr C idmus M Brooks Roland has bct ii 

iinmnucd Mipcrinicm!t.nt oi the General Hospital 

kock to succeed Dr \liltoii Vaujiait-Dr James 1 

\Itrrit has been appointed licalth olTiccr 01 Hot Springs to 
succeed Dr Willniu L Molt resigned 


THE INJECTION TREATMENT OF 
VARICOSE VEINS 

Xtimerous requests received at the \merican Medical 
■Association headquarters tor information concerning 
injection and electrical and ra> treatment ot dis¬ 
turbances heretofore considered disimctl> m the field 
of Ordinary surgery indicate a renewal ot the search 
tor methods less mutilating than surgery tor control of 
the conditions concerned Lndoubtedly injection and 
electrical and ray therapy arc each valuable in selected 
oases The time may come tor their more general adop¬ 
tion Hot all the evidence is in as yet, however and not 
all ot It IS on one side In the face of growing enthusi¬ 
asm for the treatment hv injection ot varicose veins of 
the leg and of hemorrhoids it is well to consider a 
recent report by Lomholt - A man, aged 60, who had 
dilated veins of the left leg, was treated at short intervals 
with five injections of 5 cc each of a 20 per cent sodium 
chloride solution Large thrombi formed immediately 
and the general condition improved A. few davs later 
^he saphenous vein was thrombotic up to the fossa 
Two weeks after the treatment the condition resembled 
phlegmasia alba dolens The heart became irregular and 
the pulse rapid and small Symptoms of pulmonary 
ctnbohsm developed, with dyspnea and severe palpita¬ 
tion The patient overcame the attack but about one 
nionth after the injection treatment he died sudden > t> 
embolism of the pulmonary artery Lomholt says 
onlv one similar case is reported in the literature ana 
that, m that case the embolism wms traced to intec e 
hemorrhoids One case proves nothing, but one disaster 
>s an indication for caution __— 

Infect. Du -10 1 (Ja”) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

New Medical Building at Howard University —A S500 000 
three story builtimg tor the Howard Lnncrsitv School ut 
Mcdicmt Washington is under construction at Fitth and \V 
streets \W west ot the present medical building When 
completed it will accommodate about 300 more students 
than at present It will be ot red bnck trimmed with 
Indiana limestone heat light and power will be turnishcd 
irom a central power plant at the Freedmens Hospital There, 
will be an auditorium with a seating capacity oi 500, and 

apparatus m the base¬ 
ment which will filter 
humidity heat and 
distribute throughoiil 
the anatomic section 
of the building 18,000 
cubic feet oi air pei 
minute The building 
is planned to group 
horizontally and vi i - 
tically the laboratories and lecture rooms ot closely rcl.ili d 
subjects Four stair towers will make it possible to reach iity 
laboratory direct from the exterior ot the building willjoip 
going through any other laboratoo and to use any pm „f ||j, 
structure while the remainder oi the building is locked lii, 
completion of the building, the present structure will I! 
remodeled for the departments of dentistry and (di in,, 
the present wooden dental infirmary demolislicd iiiil ii' 
west side frontage landscaped An appeal has btili d / 
the public to assist Howard University School of ‘f l' * ' 
in raising funds to complete a §500000 endowijj. i.t li'i 
a similar amount for the new building of tin l.ti,- 
on April 17 only §50 000 remained to be riis.d 
§88000 was needed to complete the entlowni. T'"'- 
general education board of the Rockefi 11. ^ i/ ' 1 be 

promised §250000 provided a similar im. bi 

the school betore July 1 The univcrsii / ' l'’j ’ ’ "I by 
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the alumni it is said have already coiKr.i ' ,D.dy and 
ot their ability Howard University Cel.'/i' the limit 

Heharry Medical College at Naslivilk i 'f.theme atH 
negro medical colleges in the United ^' in. the o-b 
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as a prerequisite to the obtaining of a marriage certificate 
Senate bill 179 and house bill 325 define naturopathy create 
a state board of naturopathic examiners and provide'for the 
xegulation of the practice of that profession 

ILLINOIS 

Society News The Pike County Medical Society gave an 
all Chicago program at Pittsfield, April 28, and members of 
adjacent county medical societies were invited, Dr N S 
Davis ga\e a paper on “Treatment of Heart Failure", 
Dr George E Baxter, “Diarrheas of Infancy," and Dr Elven 
J Berkheiser, “Disabilities of the Hip " 

Personal —Dr Karl M Beck was appointed superintendent 
of the Lake County General Hospital, Waukegan, April 29, 
to succeed Dr Charles Lieber, who has held the position for 

fi\e jears-Dr Paul W Wipperman, head of the Decatur 

and Macon County Hospital, Decatur, was reelected presi¬ 
dent of the Hospital Association of Illinois, May 5 

Bills Introduced—House bills 479 and 480 regulate the 
practice and licensing of drugless therapy Senate bill 291 
would prohibit the practice of medicine by corporations 
House bill 411 would provide ways and means for extending 
the prn lieges of the Univcrsitj of Illinois to homeopathy, 
sanatology, osteopathy, chiropractic, naprapathy and naturo¬ 
pathy schools for teaching and demonstrating their methods 
m the arts of healing, promotion of health and prevention 
of diseases 

One Year in Jail for “Dr" Rem—John J Rem, a chiro¬ 
practor, health commissioner of River Grove, was sentenced 
to one year in jail and fined $100, April 7, for practicing 
medicine without a license, it is reported The case grew 
out of the death of two young boys who had been operated 
on at the Ashland Boulevard Hospital, Chicago, last July 
Testimony at the trial indicated that Rein had prescribed 
drugs and was also present at the time that the operations 
were performed bj Dr Amante Rongetti Rein's arrest was 
brought about b> investigator John W Follmcr of the state 
department of registration and investigation 

Chicago 

Personal —Dr Lester E Frankcnthal has given $1,195 to 
the University of Chicago to cover the cost of the obstetric 
and gynecologic library of Professor Fehling which has been 

conveyed to the university-Mr Charles W Bergquist has 

-been elected president of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 

-Dr Ludvig Hektoen has been elected a member of the 

Norwegian Pathological Society in Oslo-Julius Rosen- 

wald has pledged $250 a month for the use of medical 
interns in the Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D C 
Hospital Opened—The Chicago Memorial Hospital, for¬ 
merly at Cottage Grove Avenue and Twenty-Ninth Street, 
opened its new hospital building at Lake Michigan and 
Thirty-Third Street on National Hospital Day, May 12, when 
a reception to friends, physicians and the public was given, 
and patients were received in the various departments This 
IS a five story structure with two basements and a foundation 
sufficient to accommodate twelve stories The equipment is 
new and most modern, and the capacity about 100 beds Suf¬ 
ficient funds were available to pay for the cost of the build¬ 
ing, and the hospital’s endowment amounts to about $1,000,000 
The new hospital offers complete facilities for the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, and a relatively new policy as 
regards the laboratory service in that it shall be available 
at all times as an integral part of the cost of service rather 
than on the basis ot special charges for individual service 
Society News—Dr Hugo W Traub, assistant professor 
of medicine. Northwestern University Medical SchoM, gave 
a demonstration of a polycystic kidney before the Chicago 
Pathological Society, recently, at the May 9 meeting of the 
society, among others, Drs Ruth Tunnichfi and Harry L* 
Huber reported a case of granular bronchonocardiasis, 
Dr William F Petersen and George Milles read a paper 
on “Chemical Alterations of Lymph in Bacterial Shock —— 
At the May 20 meeting of the Chicago Gynecdogical Society, 
Dr William B Serbm will read a paper on Report of 1 liree 
Hundred and Twenty Fetal Postmortems at the picago 
Ljing-in Hospital," and Dr Edward D Allen, Analysis of 
Thirty-Two Cases of Ectopic Pregnaimy and of Three Cases 
of Si^pccted Ectopic Pregnancy ’’-—The Illinois Soemty fo^ 
Mental Hygiene has moved its office to 203 ^^rdi.^abash 

Avenue, room 1008, telephone, State nrr.or:irn of 

University Medical Scliool furnished the May 11 program ot 
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the Chicago Medical Society, Dr Merntt j 

that was reported by Professor Lauber of Vieim in D 0 
Dr George F Suker will speak on “Tlie Optic Chiasm 

Its Anatomic Rdations from a Clinical Standpoint"_ 

^dge Jo^ph B David addressed the annual meeting of the 
m “Roentgenologist 

Home for Students m Medical Center Opens—The Young 
Mens Christian Association will dedicate its new ten-stor? 
professional building. Congress and Wood streets, ilar29 
which has been erected as a home for the medical, dental 
and pharmacy student in the various institutions in this 
great medical center There are rooms for 348 students, with 

facilities for exercise and'com¬ 
petitive games, and forty addi¬ 
tional rooms for physicians 
and others engaged in post¬ 
graduate work, or IV ho accom¬ 
pany patients to the hospitals 
In the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood are Cook County Hos¬ 
pital, Rush Medical College, 
Presbyterian Hospital, Durand 
Hospital, University of Illinois 
colleges of medicine, dentistrj 
and^ pharmacy and hospitals, 
and Loyola Unu'ersity colleger 
of medicine and dentistry and 
hospitals Twenty-two mem¬ 
bers of the faculties are on the committee of managemenl 
of this new institution, whose advantages are open to men 
of the community regardless of religious affiliation The 
students themselves subscribed $50,000 toward the building, 
the faculties and alumni $150,000, Dr Truman W Brophv 
donated the site, and the remainder of the $870,000 was 
advanced by the trustees of the Chicago Y M C A Phy¬ 
sicians and other professional men are invited to the dedi¬ 
cation, Sunday, Alay 29, and to inspect the building The 
executive secretary is Mr Lucius C Hollister, the telephone, 
West 2660 

IOWA 

Drs Rowan, Rohner and McElroy Resign—Dr Charles J 
Rowan, head of the department of surgery of State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa City, resigned, Jlay 4, 

It is reported Dr Rowan was formerly assistant professor 
of surgery at Rush Medical College, Chicago, and took up 
his work at the University of Iowa in 1914 Dr Frank J 
Rohner, assistant professor of theory and practice of medi¬ 
cine, State University of Iowa College of hledicme, is also 
reported to have resigned. May 4 Dr Jesse L McElroy, 
superintendent of the University Hospital, has tendered his 
resignation 

Society News—Dr Samuel T Orton, Iowa City, addressed 
the Lynn County liledical Society, Cedar Rapids, April 14, 
on “Psychiatry as Related to the General Practice of Med¬ 
icine,” illustrated with lantern slides-The Lynn County 

Medical Society celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of m ’ 
bership in the society of Dr George E Crawford, 

Rapids, March 10, Dr Crawford, among other offici * 
been councilor for the fifth district for the last twent ^ 

years-The Medical Society of the Missouri Valk 

celebrate its fortieth anniversary m Des Moines, Si 
14-16 'There will be a complete reorganization of tl 

at this meeting-Among others. Dr Paul S RHot 

Scarlet Fever Committee, Chicago, addressed the lo 
Health Association, Council Bluffs, May 10, on 'C 
Scarlet Fever Epidemics, with Especial Ren 
Immunization " 

State Medical Meeting—The seventy-sixth annu 
of the Iowa State Medical Society was held a f 
Bluffs, May 11-13, under the presidency of Dr 1 
Powers, Clannda, with the Pottawattamie Countv,,^ 

Society acting as host, the president of vvmcli, vr ^ 

P Hombach, Council Bluffs, gave the address oi -> 

The guests of honor were Dr John H iMusser, pr 
medicine, Tulaiie Universitv of 
cine. New Orleans, who delivered the address o 
on ‘ Disorders of the Blood’ , Dr George V I 
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naukev delnt-rcd iht nldrcss on surf^erj on Pli'-Ho Sunjcrs 
of tilt Prcstiit Da) ns Rchttd to (jtncrnl ! rnamoiKrs ind 
1 LaNman, nn.l Dr (Inbrid Tucker oi the Urouctioscop.c 
Oimc, Plniaiielplin subject uns Suppur Utvt. Uis- 

eases of tbc Lmttr,’ diimmsirntctl be enscs 1 luten* Mules 
and moeing pictures The nniuni Iniuiuet « is held it the 
Hotel Cbieltnin There sens n s,nrden pirts nt the home ol 
Mrs Donald Macrae, Jr Council lihiils, and n slipper 
rhwsda) following the scientific session 

KANSAS 

School for Health Ofiicera—The sixteenth niinual Sehool 
tor Health Officers nml Public Ifeilth Nurses uns held it 
Topeka, \pnl 11-14, h) the state board ot liealtlt in Cviuper i- 
tion with the U S Pnlilic Ikallh bereice the Inlerintum il 
Hcaltli Board and the National Committee lor the PreSiii- 
tion of Blindness Goeernor Paiileir (,a\e tlie weleomuit, 
address \mong others Dr John T Xnderson New Uruiis 
wick, N k director oi laboratories L K biiuihb and 'sons, 
spoke on Preparation Testing, Storake anil Use ot P.iolo^ic 
Products,” with moving pictures Dr Don M Griswold 
Iowa Cit), Disinfection \tter Infections Diseases and 
Dr Noble P Sherwood proiessor ot Incterioloe.) Lniver 
site of Kansas Scliool ot Medicine, Importance ot Milk in 
Public Health.” 

LOUISIANA 

State Medical Election — \t the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Stale Medical Societj New Orleans \pril 29 
Dr \rthur Herold, Shreveport was installed as president 
Dr Leon J Mcnvillc, New Orleans was made president¬ 
elect Dr Jackson J \>o, Uaccland appoinud speaker ot 
the house oi delegates and Dr P T T iHiot New Orleans 
secretan treasurer, reelected, the next meeting will be held 
at Baton Rouge. 

Hospital Just Behind the Levee—Situation Satisfactory — 
The medical officer in charge of the National Leprosarium 
at Carville which is on the bank ot the Mississippi River 
just behind the levee, has reported tlic llood situation to the 
Surgeon General, U S Public Health Service in part as 
follows Our local levee situation from the present outlook 
IS \cr) satisiactory \Vc have been assigned approx- 

jinatel) ilirce miles of levee which Mr Tarbcll and our dav 
laborers arc maintaining This of course means that all 
activities excepting immediate care of patients and sanitation 
^'e been dispensed with until the present cmcrgcnc) passes 
inere seems no reason to believe that the three mile stretch 
of levee referred to will be subject to any especial strain 
and the probability is that should a crevasse occur outside 
etir own peninsula we shall get ver> little excepting a back- 
current since we arc trom 4 to 8 feet upgrade 
we nave laid plans to keep at least 3 feet ot water out of 
our power house so that should the reservation flood we 
ran operate and maintain sanitation Plans of course have 
en made for the storage of a whole month s tood supply at 
f points and our launch and boats will be brought 

J*oe river if it appears that tlie> are ncccssar) to convey 
etors and nurses about the reservation It seems probable 

would not in any event reach the levels of our 
covered walks” 


tioii The unit made hi, appear nice tt i home in the lOM 
block Ridgelv Street aud dtlumgli lie (lid lint carry ii strii- 
nieiits or methods ot ideiitificition asserted be v a., a beau i 
iKpirlineiU pin iciatt to sctrcli for skin disei.es Tb' 
chnol ehildreii ill South llallniiore lie i.ronoimccd t child 
sulTeriiii irom ludl) mil um-d tonsils when ibe hoys ton- 
mK hid been removed a vear ago \ner eviral such visils, 
he was rein ed ex iniin itioii ot two children v hoie inotlier 
preterrcil to liavc her lamily physician ex itiiiiie her daugh¬ 
ters She cilled 1 liohcennn who irrested Myer, He is 
heiin, held under i'iSOhO hail at the Southern i’olice Station 
for the ictioii of the criiul jury on charges ot issuilt 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Society News —\t the ei„lit> sixth nniual meeting of tlic 
1 SIX North District Medic d Society Shawaheeii Village 
M i) 4 Dr Mr t M Jord in, Doslon discussed Telitic 
Liter and Dr I r ink \ Peiiiherlon Ikoaton, Progress of 

(iviiccology -Dr iltigli C nrn-. Boston addressed the 

Ilirvard Medie d 'societv \pril 20 on Ihe Lite ot the 
Medic il Student in Cngland and Ur Wiili iin L \ycock 

Boston nil Milk Borne Lptikinic ot Poliomyelitis -\t 

the animal nietimf, oi the Mass lelmsctls I iiberciilosis League 
\]ird Jo 1‘ostiiii John \ Karnaii ot the U S Bureau of 
\niiii il Industry discussed the I radication ot Bovine Puber- 
cniosis in the Lnited States and Dr James S Stone, presi¬ 
dent ot the M I's icliusetts Stpte Medical Society, Frooress 
ot Tiiherciilosis Work Dr Kendall i^mtrjon, Worcester, 

president oi the leaeue jiresided-Shout sixty women phj 

sicians iiu! other jiromment women ot Bo,ion attended a 
reception April 25 at the home oi Mrs Oakes Ames the 
guests ot lionor were Dr Martha Tracy, dean U’oinan s 
Medical College oi Peimsyhaiiia Mrs Janies Starr presi¬ 
dent oi the corporation uid Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
\mong other subjects discussed was the campaign to raise 
§i 500UC0 lor the new budding and endowment tund 

MICHIGAN 

Bills Introduced—Senate bill 390 would provide tor the 
supervision of laboratories where pathogenic germs are 
handled Senate bill 393 would provide tor the physical 
examination oi chaufTcurs 

Personal—Governor Green has announced the appoint¬ 
ment to the state board of registration in medicine of 
Dr Samuel Edwin Cruse to succeed Dr Mtred W^ Horn- 
bogen, resigned and tlie appointment of Dr W''iliiam A 
Lemirc Lscanaba to succeed Dr Kay C Stone, Battle Creek, 

resigned-The home ol Dr George L LeFevre, Sr, 

Muskegon was recently destroyed by fire-Dr Lloyd B 

WTuimaii physician to the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia 
and city health officer, has resigned, and will be succeeded 
by Dr Lrncst G Bellinger, Dc Witt 


MISSOURI 


Grandview, has been 
a salary of §4000 a 


MARYLAND 

Honored —A large number of friends of 
Brush Mount Washington, superintendent 
tnnr„ Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital Balti- 

civcn ^ dinner at the Maryland Club April 23, 

fiitli K trustees of the hospital to celebrate his seventy- 
editor, thirty years, Dr Brush has been on the 
sinro Ainertcan Jonntal of Psychiatry and 

^mce 1904 has been the editor-m-chief 

Awarded to Dr Welch—Dr William H Welch 
Schnr,f°*^ J rhistory of medicine Johns Hopkins Medical 
BiiWtodirector of the school of hygiene and 
rtsMroU ^ awarded the 1927 medal for scientific 

cian= tncdicine by the Association of American Physi- 
award was made by Dr George M Kober of 
University Medical School at the recent 
tvas n *'1'® association at Atlantic City The medal 
lioncT, J yb Welch m recognition of the many contnbu- 
bons made by him to medical science 

keahli* Health Officer Examines Children —Posing as a 
Mvtrs ‘iaPbrltnent physician a man identified as Rayner 
deman'r! a appeared m Baltimore, April 21, and 

that mothers produce their children for examina- 


Peisonal—Dr Joseph T Brennan, 
appointed county health director at 

year. Dr Brennan succeeds Dr Frank G Crandall, who 

resigned to go to Cahiornia-Dr Jabcz N Jackson, 

Kansas City President Elect of the American Aledical 
Association addressed a public meeting under the auspices 
of the Central States Savings and Loan Association of AIis- 
soun, April 13 at St Joseph on “The Value of Savings and 

Loan Associations to the Professional Man -Dr Prentiss 

S Tate has been appointed assistant physician of state hos¬ 
pital number 4 at Farmington-Dr Dominick M Nigro 

has been appointed commissioner of child hygiene and com¬ 
municable diseases in the Kansas City Department of Health 

succeeding Dr John L Lavan-The fellowship established 

by a gift trom Theron E Cathn for the study of communi¬ 
cable diseases at the St Louis Childrens Hospital has been 
aw^ded to Dr Edith I AI I vine-Jones of the University 
ot Cslifornia The research will be on influenza 

Discharges Psychiatrists—Colonel 
White Resigns ^The state eleemosynary board, which super- 
vises institutions caring for more than 7000 persons dis- 

^ from the position of 

state health supervisor, and Dr M O Biggs, who, for many 
years has been superintendent ot the Fulton State Hospital 
Both men are considered able physicians The action of the 
board IS said to ha\e been a political mo-ve in disregard oi 
me state law to retain men long as they arc efficient, 
in protest against the action of the board Col R. M White 
a member, immediatel> resigned Colonel White has b- 
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a member of the board since its organization, and before 
was a member of the Fulton Hospital Board, altogether a 
service of twenty-eight years In his letter of resignation 
to the governor, Colonel White stated that the present board 
IS not carrying out the intent of the nonpartisan eleemosynary 
two physicians discharged by the board, 
Ur rrank A Fuson, an assistant physician in the Farming- 
Hospital, was appointed to succeed Dr Johns, and 
Ur timer T McGaugh, Richmond, to succeed Dr Biggs 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Society News—The New Hampshire Surgical Club held 
Its twenty-ninth semi-annual meeting at Keene, May 3, with 
a chnic in the morning and scientific papers in the afternoon 
Dr Ira J Prouty, the only living charter member of the club, 
was chairman of the committee on arrangements Dr Prouty 

was also the first secrfetary of the club-The lower house 

of the state legislature passed a resolution, March 11, to 
appropriate $15,000 for improvements at the state sanatorium 
at Glen Cliffe 

Personal—Dr Andrew L MacMillan, Jr, Concord, was 
elected president of the Merrimack County Medical Society, 
April 13, at which meeting Dr Paul N Jepson, Boston, gave 
an address on the “Commoner Fractures of the Arm and 

Forearm ’ -Dr Montford Haslam has been appointed 

health director at St Paul’s School, Concord, to succeed 
Dr James H Townsend, resigned to engage m practice m 

Boston, Dr Haslam will tak£ up his work m September- 

Dr Clarence E Howland was elected a member of the school 
committee of Dartmouth in the annual town election, March 7 


NEW YORK 

Personal —Dr Lester M Coulter has been appointed full¬ 
time city health officer of Watertown, and will take over the 
duties heretofore performed by several part-time health offi¬ 
cers-Dr George E Brewer was guest of honor at a 

dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, April 29, given by 

the American Society for the Control of Cancer-Dr Leo 

F Schiff, health officer of Plattsburg, has been appointed a 
trustee of the Ray Brook hospital for incipient tuberculosis 
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Clinic for Crippled Children-Dr Wallace H Cole St 
Pau COTducted an orthopedic clinic at the Fargo Chdd 
Demonstration March 23, under the auspicfs of the 

addressed the Cass Comity 
Medical Society at a dinner The clinic included crippled 
children throughout the county 

Society News-Dr Robert H Ray, Garrison, addressed the 
Northwestern District l^dical Society at Minot, March 30, 
Doxic GoiteP’ and Dr Archibald D McCannel, Minot 

Business Methods in the Medical Profession ”_Dr Frank 

E Burch, St Paul, Minn, will be the visiting clinician at 
the n^eting of the North Dakota Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Oto-Laryngology, Grand Forks, May 31 


, OREGON 

Rockefeller Foundation’s Gift to Medical School—It was 
^nounced, April 20, by the president of the University of 
Oregon and the dean of the medical school, that the general 
education board of the Rockefeller Foundation, New York 
had made a gift of $130,000 to the medical school The presi¬ 
dent and the dean are said to have made a trip to New 
Y ork several months ago to present the request, which was 
reported as follows 

For equipment throughout the medical center, including the medical 
school, Doernbecker Hospital, ilultnomah County Hospital and Portland 
Free Dispensary, $63,000 

For salaries and certain salary increases during six years, $57,000 

For additions to the medical school libraiw, $4,000 This will enable 
the purchase of a large number of penodicals of a scientific nature, and 
will make possible the placing of the library on a more complete basis than 
any medical library m the northwest 

For expenses incidental to the travel of full time professors in the 
medical school to attend scientific meetings outside of the state, $6,000 

The general education board in 1920 donated $113,000 to 
the mecTical school to match a similar appropriation from the 
state for construction, and made another gift of $50,000 for 
the purchase of equipment It is stated that in the last 
ten years tlie medical school has received a total of $1,000,000 
in gifts from within and outside the state, and that this 
amount practically equals the investment of the state 


New York City 

Increase in Dog Bites—Two Fatalities—During the first 
quarter of this year, 1,898 persons in the city were bitten by 
dogs, of which 153 were rabid, according to a special writer 
in the New York Herald Tiibitnc Two persons died of 
rabies The number of rabid animals increased nearly 90 
per cent over the corresponding period last year, when there 
were eighty-two The number of rabid dogs has been 
increasing since 1920 There are said to be 175,000 dog 
licenses in force in New York City The number of dog 
bites (8,608) during the year 1926 exceeded by thirty-seven 
the total number of bites during the period from 1916 to 1925, 
inclusive The city department of health draws attention to 
this situation and to the danger of adopting stray dogs, and 
requests the cooperation of the public in keeping dogs 
muzzled 

Diphtheria Elmnnation —A general attack on diphtheria 
in New York opened, April 16, and will continue throughout 
May in an attempt to drive the disease from the city Phy¬ 
sicians are being supplied with free toxin-antitoxin, litera¬ 
ture and posters, and 30,000 folders containing messages to 
parents have been distributed to children in schools and 
private clinics The department of health has enlarged the 
staffs in the four baby health stations of the Bellevue-York- 
ville district, and private clinics are emphasizing diphtheria 
immunization Letters were sent to seventy-five clergymen 
and to eighty district agencies, and prominent citizens have 
endorsed the campaign for publicity purposes The news¬ 
papers are cooperating intensively, and the four local medical 
societies have scheduled talks on toxin-antitoxin for their 
regular meetings, 1,400 private physicians have received let¬ 
ters signed by the presidents of medical societies and by the 
commissioner of health urging their cooperation Ten locM 
motion picture houses are showing a health film, and three 
radio stations are broadcasting the message Metropolitan 
agents are carrying folders from house to house, seven large 
SiiLnt bdlb^ri in the Bellevue-Yorkville district have 
been donated for this campaign, and block chairmen ot the 
Kins Bay Neighborhood Association are distributing 1,000 
Sters Dr Wham H Park gave a demonstration at 
ihe Mav 10 meeting of the East Side Clinical Society an a 
talk on't^rantit^Mn, Dr Park broadcast, April 27 from 
Station WJZ, information on toxm-antitoxin and the sg 
Sauce of the May Day child health program 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Research Fellowships Available—The Henry Phipps Insti¬ 
tute, Philadelphia, announces that fellowships in clinical 
medicine, with major emphasis on tuberculosis, experimental 
pathology and bacteriology, are open to doctors of medicine, 
philosophy or science who have elected a fundamental medi¬ 
cal science as a major subject Fellowships in climcal 
research are open to physicians who desire clinical researdi 
m special reference to tuberculosis and related conditions 
The clinical facilities of the institute will be available, half 
of each day being spent in the dispensary and the remainder 
on general medicine or research, as preferred Fellows will 
receive from $1,500 to $2,500, in accordance with their special 
training Applications should be addressed to Dr Henry 
R M Landis, Henry Phipps Institute, Seventh and Lombard 
streets, Philadelphia 

County Society's Postgraduate Course—The Berks Count) 
Medical Society arranged for a postgraduate course on tuber¬ 
culosis at Neversink Mountain Sanatorium, April 11-20 The 
classes were limited to ten physicians, the fee was yJ 
Dr William P Brown, medical secretary, Pennsjlvania 
Tuberculosis Society, was in charge of the course, and was 
assisted by Dr Solis C B Hertzog, superintenderU of tne 
sanatorium Other speakers were Dr Isadora Kaufman, 
Philadelphia, “Activity of the Disease", D Henry A uor- 
man, Hamburg, “Incipient Tuberculosis and Treatment > 
Pneumothorax,” and Dr Elmer H Funk, Pliiladelphni, 
“Treatment Routine for Best Results" Dr Brown stac> 
that since this course has been established several , 
have applied to the tuberculosis society to have a sim" 
presentation in their communities 

Philadelphia 

Dr Dercum Honored—At the tivo bundredtb anniiersaD 
celebration of the American Philosophical Society, L j 
phia, April 28, Dr Francis X Dercum, erneritus professor 
nervous and mental diseases, Jefferson Medical 
elected president to succeed the late D.,,stoo oi 

director of the Smithsonian Institution In f the 

this society, fifteen of its members prcsi- 

Declaration of Independence, it is reported, g 
dents of the United States, and seven 
Fifteen new members were elected at tins ann 
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Ciuntv MiJiciI Ur M irlin 1 Kiltfii s > i\i it 

Lrc<son Stti,t,csUons of U. o moiu 

Pnctilioticr m Uk Dnmto-iN <.i UiM-iM > "t the <i till 11 hhr 
irdDr VtriieG Bunhu on iml Sorrow >. ..1 ilu 

bbddcr , tin- diiUS3Mon3 wcie oiiuiul hi Urs iohn 11 

Duver and Slaiiki 1’ Kumwn-\nnn>, othu I'r 

alter C Lie am! Wtlliiiu I MaUnihm oldn .ul 11 e 
Philadtlphia \caikni\ ..t ''iiri,ir' ''' ^‘h’>‘ "< "• 

EurtbMttli Kiport ot Iwo Lt^c-, ti midintnl Mith t urlin » 
Lkiri ot thi Dtiiiimim md Ur toorsi. 1 C inn, i<>n 
"Svmc Factor^ and 1 nd U<.Mihs in ilic 1 riiiii.nlai S\)rf,t r\ 

ot the Eioplnmti -Ur Giori i 1 I’itjtlir iddri ■•t <I tin 

Philadilphia RiK.ntein liav ^>'l i ti \1 ij ■' on Olntn iti >ii. 
Ml tlie Saturitiou ^lltlt^Hl iiul lainis \ Willnnsix Lorn 
paratne Studi ot Dm ii,e Ticltiiti iti R nit itiott ilnrii'i 
—Dr Leonard \\irett addre-’-cd the <k)'-titrn il ''oritli oi 
Philadelphia, \fa\ ^ mi \rtiliii il Iiuettini ition Ur Ji Itn 
C Hirst, 2d Ticliiiic ot L'ltit, I ipi< dnl in (iittccolo te 
Diagnosis and Dr Ro> \\ Molilcr CJprr itioii Ri 1 in 

Gjnecoloe,j ami Tlutr Main, intint -Hti. Din! idilphi i 

Child Gtndaiici Clinic i-. niarin., tin. iiitl of i two \i tr jn ri< il 
that iras agreed on at first and a pint his I'eeti world! <>iil 
to make the clinic permanent that e ills (or in nimi d Innl it 

ot idOOCO lor the ne\t two and one hdt \e ir -1 he 

Cmcncau Preictologic bociets will meet in Dhil ideljihi i 
ila> 12 U at the auditorium of the I’hil ideljihia Count) 
Medical Societ) Twents-rirst and ‘spruce streets Ur 
Fredtnck S Baldt president Phil idclphia Coniils Medic il 
Societ), will gi\c the address of welcome 


TENNESSEE 

Bills Introduced—Senate hill 073 and house hill 13i3 wiinld 
regulate the practice of oploinetrs, and would provide tor the 
licensing of optometrists 

Tennessee Admitted to Rcgistratton Area—1 he state he tlih 
officer Dr Eugene L. Bishop, announces that 1 einiessee has 
heen admitted to the U S Birth Registration \rea for 1927 

TEXAS 

State Medical Election —At the annual meeting ot the 
state Medical Association of Texas If Paso April 2,S 
n Gilbert Austin was installed is president 

or Feh\ P iHller El Paso was made the president elect 
ors Henry R, Link, Palestine Arthur U Phckwir Hous¬ 
ton, and William N Wardlaw Palestine were elected vice 
presidents. Dr Holman Taylor Tort Worth was elected 
tccretar) and editor-m-chief and Dr Witten B Russ San 
Antonio, a member of the board of trustees 

.^“'ttety News—Dr Victor C Vaughan formerly dean of 
ne University of Michigan School of Medicine Ann Arbor 
addressed the Bexar County Alcdical Society San Antonio 
on hospitals m Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China and 
oe Philippines and Dr Joseph B DcLee, Chicago on Lat¬ 
te^ ^^^ntments of Some Complications of Pregnancy At 
me March 3 meeting of the Bexar County Medical Society 
Norman T Kirk Medical Corps U S Arm) spoke 
Abe Splinting of Fractures for Transportation This 
k was illustrated by an exhibition of the various Iracture 
appliances used by the army, and by lantern slides 


(..r imitiil CIS., providmt f r l...h,hini "^ 
iniiiid iilioii of lilt prisiitt 11 ifid ill erting lu w pis 
It piovidim tor tunjK.rirv e ifi ind olisirvati.m i< r 
nitiint rcitiirin, c irtv tnUirnm Other recoimiiend itions 
Win thit till fiehkininded nov in the ho.pitil tor meiit il 

dm 11 IH uinovtd to i ipirit. institution, lint the St ite 

h< d s iitidir il I III he iintiistd md 111 it idepirlimnt 
i.i oicnpiinnnl tliritis li diviloiitd ind ntotlter lor p velni 
trie s.iid woik Ihi ) .viriutr piromlh reid i im n e 
to the lilt 1 ilure nr, iiip the iilopllint ot the nporl ul tile 


WYO .IING 

New Stale Urntd ot Hnlth—lhe itr.l mectnii' ot the iieW 
I ,ti 1.0 ltd ot 111 iltli ot Wvonnni vv n luld it ( iieyeiine, 
April 2s Ur MUrl 15 1 onhiii KiVirton wn ikcted [ire l- 

diiit Ur WillirH Hi e.i Ink wn ippointed secret iry 
III til loviiior Ur (none M \iukrson Lheyeiine, vv i> 
ri ipp Milted to the ho.rd iini Urs fnor e L Sir luer, 
Clu vi nni mil 1 hoiin. 1 M irsli ill, Shernl in, ire the other 
itev numbirs 


GENERAL 

Cooperation in blood Relief Work—I ollov ni}'' i coiiief- 
iiicc cdkd bv tiie Dnsnkm i.i.l Sicretiry ot tlu Iremtiry, 
It wa arriniid to bive tile U S Dublie He dlli Service 
cooinrile With the \mirieiit Red Cru , in llood reliet work 
til till Mississippi \ nlky, md llie lit dill otncers ot tlie si ites 
ilfictiil Win iiolilicd o! the iiietliod to be lollowtll Senior 
but Mill lobn MiMiiltiii w Ij is it md to cooitiraie with the 

II ilioii il ihsistir dirictor oi the Rid Cross Memphis, leiin 
to sirii i, li iisiMi iilncer bilvvnil si ite he iltli ollieers publie 
ill dth service iud oilnr iiiiieiis in conmclion with the 
previiition ot ipnkimc disi i es in the llooded nren, iiui two 
oilnr iiiidicd othcerj wire directed to report to Dr Mciiul- 
lin IS assist lilts 

April Automobile Deaths Increase —In the four weeks 
ending April 25 in seviiitv-m lit Urge cities ot the United 
'stalls thin Were 491 dnths due to iiilomobile accidents 
wltirns in the saiiu pirim! last year the number ot deaths 
w IS 123 For till fnty two wieks ending April 23 the total 
inunlier of atitomohili ikaths in these cities was 6923, 
whereas for tlie previous fifty-two weeks the total was 6,289 
an iiicreise of 8 per cent in the rite per hundred thousand 
of popul itioii in one ye ir In reporting these figures, the 
U b Deparlimiit of Commerce notes that only eight ot 
these cities reported no fatalities in the four weeks ending 
April 25 1027 while eleven cities reported no deaths m the 
corresponding period last year 

Meeting of Clinical Pathologists—The American Society 
of Clinic i! Patliologists will hold its sixth annual convents 
Alav 13 14 and 16 Willard Hotel, Washington, D C ^ 
addition to a symposium on the Kahn test a variety of ' 
jects will be discussed at the four scientific sessions F- 
and Saturday At the annual banquet, Saturday evenm 
president Dr William G Exton, Newark, N J, will . 
thc Relation of Clinical Pathology to Prechnical AF *. - 
Dr Alalcolm T MacEachern Chicago, will j] „ 

Relation and Responsibilities of the Clinical Pa.- 
the Hospital Standardization Alovement" Oib" 
will be Dr Morris Fishbein Chicago and Geor 
and Dr George W McCoy, Washington, Dr'*" 
session will be Monday morning ~ 


UTAH 

Society News—The Womans Auxiliary of the Salt Lake 
ounty iledical Society gave a card and dance party in the 
Medical Arts Building March 1 which was in the nature 
keuse warming Dr Paul S Richards Bingham Canyon, 
addressed the Salt Lake County Medical Society March 14, 
^ Treatment of Epidemic Cerebrospinal Meningitis 
Ur Andrew J Hosmer Salt Lake addressed the Ut^ County 
Medical Society, February 2 on “Bums and Skin Grafting 

Mental Hygiene Survey—At the invitation of the govern- 
"or the National Committee for Mental Hygiene recently 
kiadc a survey of mental hygiene problems in Utah Umciais 
and prominent citizens cooperated in the survey vvnicn wa 
made by Dr George L AVallace, of the executive committee 
o; the National Committee for Mental Hygiene and com¬ 
pleted February 5 The Menial Hygiene Bulletin says that 
Ttah has one state hospital which is .^ercrovvded and m 
separate school for the feebleminded. ,^T>r Wallace recora 
mended the establishment of a central board of control over 
all state institutions and a change m the commitment la 


Change m Meeting of Teachers of Diaea^ 
The annual meeting of the American Assoc " 
of the Diseases of Children has been cha.. ^ 
May 17, on account of the memorial ev,- ' 
Cemetery Washington D C durini; » ” 
the American Medical Association M- ~ ’ 
bach Denver, will give the president = ' ~ 
thevv L Turner Des iloines, will c ^ 
Science vs Nature ’ Other sub 'X~ 
include Dr John E Morse P. 
mg’ Dr AVilliara E Funkhouif- 
Preventive Pediatrics with Cii-k- 
Reforms m Teaching of Fed, - 
Chicago The Iimcheon wiiJ 
12 o clock 

Medical Library Assocu 
meeting of the Medical 
the Army iledical Af„ 21- 
AA’^ashington D r >' ~~ 

John Ruhrah, P, * 

’’ '”■''¥5 Army, 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


Cumulative Index Medicus”, Dr Thomas Archibald Malloch, 

r “The New Library of the New York Academy 

of Medicine,” and Dr Charles F Wylde, Montreal, "Binding 
in a Self-Owned Plant ” There will be a discussion on “The 
Importance of Incunabula, Early Printed Books and Classic 
Texts”, another on “Medical Deficiencies” and another on 

Information, Reference and Bibliography Service ” A visit 
to the Library of Congress, and a brief descriptive talk about 
the library, has been arranged for Tuesday afternoon 

American Child Health Association—This association held 
Its fourth annual meeting at Washington, D C, May 9-11, 
under the presidency of Herbert Hoover, whose address was 
on “The Health of the Child in the Nation’s Welfare”, Wil¬ 
liam Green, president, American Federation of Labor, dis¬ 
cussed “Child Health and the Federation of Labor,” and 
Dr Samuel J Crumbine, New York, general executive of 
the association, “What the American Child Health Associa¬ 
tion Is Doing ” There were symposiums on child health 
and the medical school, participated in by members of the 
pediatric departments of six universities, trends in federal 
and state child health work, by representatives of the federal 
health service and various state departments of health, the 
U S Children’s Bureau, and the Department of Agriculture, 
the school and child health, the promotion of child health 
through recreation, and progress in child health as viewed 
by national organizations 

Society News—At the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Clinical Investigation, Atlantic City, 
May 2, Dr Homer F Swift of the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York, was elected president, Dr Solomon Strduse, 
Chicago, vice president, Dr Joseph T Wearn, Boston, sec¬ 
retary, and Dr George Sorrop, Brooklyn, treasurer-The 

Special Libraries Association will hold its annual meeting 

at Toronto the week of June 20-The fifty-first annual 

session of the American Association for the Study of the 
Feebleminded will be at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 4-6, following the meeting of the American Psychiatry 
Association which closes in Cincinnati, June 3, there is 

published a list of contributors to the program-The 

Women’s Medical Society of the District of Columbia will 
entertain the Medical Women’s National Association at a 
picnic supper. May 15 Registration for the thirteenth annual 
meeting will be at the Mayflower Hotel, Monday morning. 
May 16, Dr Frances E Rose, Spokane, Wash, will deliver 
the president’s address, Monday afternoon 


Sanitation in Flooded Areas of Mississippi Valley — 
Reports that have been received by The Journal indicate 
that the acute sanitary problems arising out of the flood 
in the lower Mississippi Valley are well m hand and that 
plans for the restoration of the refugees to their homes as 
the waters recede are under way The authorized refugee 
camps in the state of Mississippi now contain, it is said, 
about half of the inhabitants of the overflowed districts The 
rest are scattered in unauthorized camps, are being cared 
for by relatives or friends, or have accommodated themselves 
as best they could m their own homes or other buildings on 
their premises The authorized camps have been erected and 
are being policed by the national guard of the state Sani¬ 
tary control IS under direction of the state health officer, 
acting in conjunction with the local health units The Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross has furnished services and supplies without 
stmt The people of the several communities in which these 
camps are located have united as a unit to support them 
Few cases of acute communicable diseases have been brought 
in with the refugees, and in no case has there been any spread 
of infection Practically all the refugees in these camps have 
been vaccinated against typhoid, probably more than half of 
them have been vaccinated against smallpox, and some have 
been vaccinated against diphtheria Quinine has been freely 
used to cure and prevent malaria The sickness rate in these 
camps compares favorably with the sickness rate m the 
average community under normal conditions 

While the report received has reference particularly to the 
state of Mississippi, information from other sources is to the 
effect that efficient programs are being earned out m 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, so far as the 
flood situation in each state requires , j 

Most of the inmates of the camps, authorized and unauthor¬ 
ized will return to their homes in no worse condition than 
that’ in which they left them They will be protected by 
vaccination against typhoid, and to a less extent against 
smallpox and diphtheria Those who have been unable or 
unwilling to find refuge m camps wiB probably continue to 
suffer from the results of exposure and hardship, from inade- 
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pate and ill balanced diet, and from diarrheal diseases and 

flooded area the contents of privies have been washed 
pt of the receppcles, and many privies have been destroyed 
Sewer sy^ms have been put out of operation Public water 
supplies have been contaminated Private wells for h^mes 
pd dairy farms have been contaminated and will proie 
difficult of purffication Screens for windows and doors have 
bep destroyed, and pools for the breeding of mosquitoes 
will remain as the waters recede Houses will be left filled 
with ooze and slime Many persons will be without usual 
means for providing clothing and adequate food How lone 
these probleins will continue, no one can say 
The American Red Cross has already announced its pro¬ 
gram for this readjustment period, to continue so long as 
insanitary conditions and distress can be attributed directly 
to the flood Wherever state health and local officials are 
not prepared to handle the situation satisfactorily, the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross will, to the extent to which relief funds are 
available, furnish personnel and materials to supply the need. 
The Red Cross program provides for support of typhoid 
immunization, not only among refugees but also among all 
the people of the affected area Vaccines will be supplied, 
and doctors and nurses will be provided, if necessary, to 
supplement those provided by the community Sanitary 
engineers and laboratory technicians, laboratory equipment, 
chlorinating apparatus for the purification of water supplies, 
and disinfecting materials such as chlorinated lime will be 
furnished as a part of the campaign for the prevention of 
typhoid, dysentery and summer diarrhea For the prevention 
of malarial fever, materials and labor will be furnished, and 
quinine will be available, if necessary, to carry out adequate 
phograms according to the usual methods approved by the 
state department of health Essential labor and equipment 
to supplement the labor and equipment provided by state and 
local authorities, will be supplied by the American Red Cross 
so far as funds may be available and the inadequacy of the 
resources of the state and local authorities make necessary to 
insure proper disposal of human excreta, dead animals, and 
other putrcscible animal and vegetable matter If adequate 
money is provided to carry this program into effect, the people 
of the flooded areas should in the end be no worse off so far 
as health is concerned than they were before the flood 
overtook them 

The outstanding sanitary lesson of the flood is the necessity 
for full-time health officers in states and counties, with ade¬ 
quate health organizations behind them If the flood results, 
as well it may, m the establishment of that system of health 
administration, some permanent benefit will have come out 
of the general catastrophe 

FOREIGN 

Personal — Dr W O Fischer, since 1919 engaged m 
research work with Bayer 205 in the Congo, Africa, has been 
appointed special medical research officer to the Rand Mines, 
Dr Fischer has a laboratory at City Deep, and his initial 
investigation has been on hookworm in mine natives 
Prizes for Senior Students—Following an announcement 
last July that the British Medical Association would a^\ard 
prizes of £10 each for essays by “final year” studen^ on 
“Three Types of Cases of Thyroid Enlargement with Their 
Treatment,” ten prizes have been awarded The essays vere 
examined by a committee of four distinguished members o 
the association, and the president of the association signed a 
check for £10 for each winner 

French. Congress of Medicine—The nineteenth French 
Congress of Medicine will be held m Pans, October - . 
under the presidency of Professor Teissier The subjects 
for discussion will be (1) “Symptomatology of Medical heP 
ticemias”, (2) “Physiopathology of Edema , 

Indications and Comparative Value of Splenectomy 
members the fee will be 50 francs, for associate members, 
medical students and families of members, 25 
Chiray, general secretary, 14 Rue Petrarque, Pans Avi 
should be addressed for further information 

German Health Week in CzechoslovaMa “ ^ ^g^ 
relief associations for the tuberculous, ^“"Scho- 

Prague, and representing three million German 
Slovakia, held a health week. May 1926 it 

Health Week m Czechoslovakia was held in June, 

was a success and a second health week of the 

on a larger scale Dr Frank Swoboda manager 
German Tuberculosis Association m Prague, app 
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Deaths in Other Countries 
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Government Services 


Unusual Number of Army Officers Await Retirement 

A program has been inaugurated in the war dtpartiiKiit to 
bnng the officer personnel of the ariin up to periect ph>sical 
condition through the drastic enlorcenieiit of the rule that 
officers must all be rjualtfied lor miniediale field sere ice In 
accordance with this plan arms medical examiners were 
notified, prior to the annual plusical exaniiiialioit ot ariii> 
officers m Januarj that the regulations governing such 
examinations must he slrictlj applied As a result all unusual 
number ot officers have been ordered to general hospitals 
preparatorj to retirement for pli)steal disabilities The pres¬ 
ent program is being earned out under the director ot Major 
General Charles P Summerall, duct oi staff, whose policy is 
to beep on active dutv onlj those officers who art capable of 
assuming, without notice the difficult duties oi field service 
Unless the program encounters interiereiicc from outside 
wurces. General Summerall proposes to liav e an army officered 
hv men who, without advanced preparation may leave their 
desks and perform the most arduous field duty This plan 
would give the younger men in the service more rapid pro 
motion, and would generally improve llie morale of the entire 
service, it is declared. 
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LONDON 

Street Accidents 

Ihe ipi illtn, lIlertT e ul Uevt leridelUl SlllCe the idvellt 

mninr eirs In. hveii reportid tr-mi tunc to time I)urin„ 
the list IX vetr Iitilnie 111 e mere I.ed by ihout sa per 
cent -ind lujitnes bv d mtt 133 per cent Ihe r ipid , rowtli 
in tie numbers m lueehmicilly i.r..ptl!ed vehicles Ins leeii 
irc.mpinied by in vver mere isinp use ot the streets by 
pe.'isirims iinciimpped l>v inlut knowledge ami experience 
to prmeel Ihemselvis ag tliisl the new h u irds Until eoni- 
p.rativeU recent years i re iter I oiidoii was m a.„.re„ ition 
oi 1 luinlnr of more or k-*'! c<iinrmi(ittn.s U 

Ins now Ueii trmsforiiud by the motor e ir into one single 
Ci miminiiv with i tr msport itiou system hrim in., all the 
ilineiits oi the popiilatmii into closer coiil icl Business and 
shopping have become more and more ceiitr ilized, and wlnt 
Were lorniirly tlie (.liter towns and villiges are becoming 
more aid more imre >lormitories oi I^iulon The nunihers of 
jirsiiis earned by me iiis ol (.nimbuses street cars, subvvaiys 
iiul other r iilvv ivs mere ised ironi about 1 ICO niillions in 1902 
(1(<0 journeys per head oi populaiieni) to 3,215 millions in 
1913 (3C0 journeys per head) and to over 3otX) millions 
(•lU) journeys per held) ni 1925 Some drivers ot vehicles 
art frerpieiitlv guilty of neglioeiicc and a smaller iiumlier o 
dangerous and reckless driving The ministry ot tr msport 
had a coniereiice on street accidents m greater London 
convene Keprescnlatives numbering 300 from various local 
aiillioriliei and the police were jiresetil Lieulenant-Coloiiel 
\shley immstcr of transport s ml that safety in the streets 
had lieeii a matter ot anxiety to Inin In 1926 street accidents 
III the metropolitan area were responsible lor the death oi 
1020 people (a record number) and for injuring 47,213 
There were some redeeming features m this otherwise alarm¬ 
ing outlook During the last three years approximately the 


Surg John D Long has been relieved from duty at banliago 
Uiile, and directed to proceed to Balboa Heights Canal 
cone to report to the governor ot the Canal Zone for duty 

^chief quarantine officer-Surg Howard T Smith has 

relieved at Washington, D C, and assigned to duty 

^ Dublin, Irish Free State.-Surg Tully J Liddell has 

“Ctn relieved from duty at Washington and assigned to duty 

St Stockholm Sweden.-Acting Assistant Surgeon Oscar 

kmhardt has been ordered to duty with the bureau of 

mes Washington D C-Surg Walter C Teufel has been 

eiieved from duty at Stockholm Sweden and assigned to 

wty at Berlin-Dr Langdon R. White has been com- 

m the grade oi assistant surgeon-Acting Assist- 

George B Story has been relieved from duty at 
wttie and assigned to duty at Winnipeg Canada and 
at \V^ Assistant Surgeon Elarl C Kadmg has been relieved 
tdo' assigned to the immigration station Angel 

T of*'” California-Passed Assistant Surgeon Ralph L 

relieved from duty at Manila P I and 
sued at the quarantine station Angel Island, Calnornia 


Patients in. Army Hospitals 

6001 patients in the U S Army Hospitals 
lose Ujiited States Alarch 5 while on tlie same date 
7 ,."--°. the total number was 6 538. Ot the 6001 patients, 

I m were active army personnel twenty-one active navy 
^ beneficiaries of the veterans bureau 173 
of the soldiePs home and 533 other civilians 
of"*" retired army and navy personnel dependents 

ometrs and enlisted men and other civilians whose 
army hospitals is authorized Of the total 
mber hospitalized March 5 2,097 were m the various 
^'.itioii hospitals 


in traffic Again though it was true unfortunately, that the 
number ot tatalilics and injuries to children was increasing, 
yet every year since 1920 the percentage of children maimed 
and killed had been decreasing in proportion to the total 
number ot casualtii.s Children were becoming accustomed to 
the new mtrans of transport This amelioration was due to 
the enlightened action of the London County Council and 
other educational authorities and the Safety First Associa¬ 
tion If possible, more would be done to impress on children 
the grave dangers they must meet m the streets, especially 
if they were used as playgrounds 

An Australian Diploma in Tropical Medicine 
A large part of northern Australia is tropical, as is British 
New Guinea which is mandated to the commonwealth. Hence 
the importance oi tropical diseases to physicians practicing 
in those parts They have heretofore looked to England as 
the least inaccessible school open to them for the study of 
tropical medicine, but have been debarred in many cases by 
considerations ot time and expense from seeking the diplomas 
there obtainable To meet their requirements in a more con¬ 
venient manner an Australian Diploma m Tropical Medicine 
has been established The course, which lasts for three 
months is held at the Australian Institute of Tropical Medi¬ 
cine at Townsville Then a twelve days examination takes 
place and successful candidates receive a certificate A 
high*-.^ le examination follows for the diploma (D T M >, 
"ted by the Universities ot ilelboume Sydney’ 
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and Adelaide Candidates must be qualified physicians regis¬ 
tered in a state or in the commonwealth A period of not less 
than twelve months must have elapsed since the date of their 
qualification They must have passed part one of the exami¬ 
nation for the D P H of their university, or, alternatively, 
must have pursued a prescribed preliminary course of labora¬ 
tory instruction of at least one month’s duration Recently 
during the first course of training at Townsville the whole 
-lass suffered from dengue fever, but this prevented only one 
tudent from obtaining the certificate 

Courage in War 

At the Medical Society of St Mary’s Hospital, Dr C M 
Wilson, dean of the school, opened an interesting discussion 
on courage, which contained much of great interest to the 
army physician who has to deal with nervous breakdown 
under the stress of war Dr Wilson spoke of the change in 
the type of man in the trenches as the war dragged on, the 
regulars of the first winter, a careless, fearless, light-hearted 
crew, who would get out of their trenches for some trivial 
purpose when the Germans were only 200 yards away, and 
were often hit in this way, then the great mass of volunteers, 
varying m quality, and lastly, the unwilling conscript 
Courage which had been common—the rule—became gener¬ 
ally uncommon—the exception There was a limit to the 
number of brave men any nation could turn out The morale 
of all armies broke at last Fear was an instinct that did 
not change It was the same now as in ancient times, but 
courage, the idea greater than fear, was always changing 
Courage was the control of fear There was no courage 
without an alternative Was imagination, which Avas the 
secret of success in peace, a handicap in war’ At first sight 
It seemed to handicap a man Men did not avisIi to picture 
the future, it was the worst thing they could do Their 
business, if they Avished to last, Avas to give up thinking at 
all The Avise man lived only for the hour And yet as the 
Avar proceeded Dr Wilson discovered that the shining suc¬ 
cesses of the trenches Avere among imaginative men It gave 
them perspective, they saAV the thing Avhole, they understood 
on Avhat terms life is Avorth living He had sought for an 
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chance--the chance of time and place If this Avas so war 
Avas a lottery, and those Avho drcAV blanks Avere branded as 
coAvards But it Avas not so War, when it had done its 
worst, could not make cowards out of sound stock When a 
man failed there was something in his stock that made him 
unable or unAvillmg to behave unselfishly To that statement 
there Avas one exception—Avhat had come to be called com- 
motional shock as distinguished from emotional shock In 
these cases the history Avas ahvays the same a shell had 
burst near a man, it Avas physical hurt to his brain But 
apart from that exception—and it Avas a rare event—the 
statement held Fatalism Avas the only frame of mind if a 
man AVished to last, and anything that threatened that fatalis¬ 
tic outlook threatened personal defeat If a man began to 
think of coming through, he was soon in trouble Dr Wilson 
spoke of tJie first signs of trouble brewing Hoav Avere men 
Avearmg’ The answer to that question Avas the only inter¬ 
esting thing in modern Avar To find that ansAver Avas the 
real job of a physician Avith a battalion We could say m 
peace time hoAV a man Avould shape in Avar War had no 
poAver to transform, it merely exaggerated the good and bad 
in us If jou really kneAv a man in peace you kncAV him in 
Avar, could say Avhat he Avould do m Avar It was conscience 
that dictated man’s acts in peace as in Avar War Avas the 
final test of conscience 

The Nomenclature of Teeth 

The British Society for the Study of Orthodontics appointed 
a committee to consider the present systems of nomenclature 
The report Avould sanction a large number of terms, Avifh 
alternatives in a fcAv cases The term “cervix" of a tooth is 
adopted, Avith “neck" as an alternative, but the terms ‘‘fang’ 
and “prong” are rejected for "root" and "apex” The com¬ 
mittee had difficulty in defining the orthodontic term "vault" 
The definition ultimately adopted Avas "the longest palatal 
border obtainable through a coronal section of a maxilla," 
and the term "transpalatine arch” Avas rejected Much 
trouble Avas taken over the definition of “occlusion" Ideal 
occlusion Avas defined as a hypothetic standard of occlusion 
based on the morphology of the teeth, and normal occlusion 


explanation of this apparent contradiction in an analysis of 
men in the trenches 

There Avere four types or degrees of courage (1) the man 
Avho did not feel fear, (2) the man Avho felt fear but did not 
shoAV It, (3) the man Avho felt fear, shoAved it, but did his 
job, (4) the man Avho felt fear, shoAved it and shirked The 
drama of Avar lay in men s attempts to lift themselves from 
one group to another Most men Avere to be found in group 3 
Sometimes group 4 Avould loom up, and in an effort to escape 
the man suddenly found himself for a time in group 2 Did 
group 1 exist at all, Avas there any one Avho did not feel fear’ 
In the history of war, the man Avho apparently did not feel 
fear had dominated the battles in English history He Avas 
a crude, healthy animal Avith little imagination “If these 
English had any apprehension, they Avould run aAvay” His 
mental processes Avere sluggish But in this Avar among 
officers he Avas almost extinct, and even among the men he 
Avas a vanishing type The change Avas due to education and 
the industrial age The yokel Avas vanishing from the 
countryside, it folloAved that the unthinking yokel soldier 
Avas vanishing from armies He was being replaced by a 
type Avhose courage Avas a thought-out thing So as the Avar 
went on men came to think less of the gaudy act, the impul- 
siA'e deed, and more of the quality that made men remain 
deliberately and in cold blood in the trenches Avhen they 
could have got out of the Avhole business Avithout any great 
loss in prestige 

It had been debated Avhether shell shock Avas not an acci¬ 
dent that might happen to any one so unfortunate as to be 
in a certain place at a certain time, that it Avas arge y 


as that occlusion Avhich Avas AVithin the standard deviations 
“Inclination,” defined as “the rotation of a tooth around 
any transverse axis," Avas preferred to the continental 
term “version ’’ In regard to treatment, a good “anchorage” 
Avas defined as the point of attachment at Avhich the force 
of reaction produces little or no movement Mr George 
Northcroft, a member of the committee, Avho had had the 


opportunity of discussing nomenclature Avith American 
orthodomsts at the recent conference in New York, had 
difficulty in persuading the Americans that there Avas no such 
thing as reciprocal anchorage He pointed out that if the 
U S ship Minnesota Avas anchored to the earth, the earth 
might stabilize the Minnesota, but the Minnesota Avould not 
stabilize the earth The Americans, hoAvever, remained 
unconvinced and in respect to appliances and treatment the 
British and American nomenclatures have to differ One 
American orthodontist objected to the term “cheek teeth 
(all teeth posterior to the canines), but Mr Nortlicro t 
pointed out to him that it Avas a term used by the American 
Anthropologist W K Gregory and had come into genera 
jse The alternative term, "teeth of molar series," is, howeAcr, 
:o be permitted, but not the term "back teeth ” To his sur¬ 
prise the Americans accepted the term “premolar, alt loug ) 
n former discussions they had insisted on the term ’ 

3 Ut AVith regard to occlusion they rejected the Britis i c 
‘normal." "prenormal’’ and "postnormal," faAonng in. 
‘neutrocclusion,’’ “distocclusion,” and “mesiocclusion 
ibandoned “gression” and "trusion" m laAor o i 
neiit” as meaning malposition of the crOAvn an 
ndividual tooth to an equal degree and in the s 
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stages, (2) to exercise complete supervision during treat¬ 
ment, and (3) to cure by compulsory treatment practically 
all cases of trachoma in children before their vision shall 
have become impaired The decline m the incidence of 
trachoma has continued down through 1924 and 1925 In 
1925, only from sixteen to eighteen new cases were found 

The Proposed Law Pertaining to Serums and Vaccines 
In a previous letter (The Journal, April 23, p 1337), 
reference was made to the proposed law pertaining to serums 
and vaccines This law will be entirely distinct from that 
regulating the practice of pharmacy The principal pro¬ 
visions are contained in ten sections The preparation of 
serums and vaccines to be used on man is prohibited without 
written authorization of the minister charged with the 
application of the law Such authorization cannot be refused 
except for reasons affecting the public health, which must be 
specified in the refusal Authorization thougli granted may 
be revoked—but only for reasons of public health 

4n administrative order will determine the regulations 
pertaining to the preparation, the quality, the conservation, 
the transportation, the delivery and the supervision of serums 
and vaccines A special order may prohibit, or subject to 
particular conditions, importations of these products The 
expenditures necessitated by the examination and supervision 
of such products, as set forth in the regulations, will be 
borne by the manufacturers, dealers or importers The law 
IS not applicable to autovaccines 
In case of emergency, dispensation from the obligations 
established by the provisions of the law may be granted by 
ministerial decree Penalties are provided for infraction of 
the ^various sections of the law 
The bill as at first drafted contained also provisions con¬ 
cerning “other medicinal products" The minister thinks 
that these would better be included in a revision of the law 
pertaining to pharmacy in general In some other respects 
as well the present bill differs from the preceding the author¬ 
ization IS accorded by the minister, regulations may be estab¬ 
lished with regard to the delivery (which may consequently 
be reserved exclusively to the pharmacists and the man¬ 
ufacturers) , autovaccines are excluded from the application 
of the law 

Cremation 

In 1926, the crematory at Velsen was utilized for 318 
incinerations, as compared with 262 in 1925 

A Franco-Netherlandic Committee on Science 
A Franco-Netherlandic Committee on Science has just 
been formed which will function as a branch of the Centre 
d etudes franco-hollandaises, the seat of which is in Pans 
The object of the committee is to strengthen scientific rela¬ 
tions between the two countries, more particularly, m the 
fields of mathematics, polytechnics, biology and medicine 

Pharmacy and Charlatanism 

A campaign launched in Germany against exaggerated 
claims made for the products of pharmacists has found an 
echo in the Netherlands In order to suppress such outcrop¬ 
pings, which lead to charlatanism and even to the illegal 
practice of medicine, government regulation or supervision 
by medical corporations is demanded 

Vaccmation in Java 

At the fourth Congress of Natural Sciences of the Dutch 
East Indies, Dr Winckel, public health officer in Java, 
discussed the question of smallpox and smallpox vaccination 
The public health service provides a corps of vaccinators 
and of assistant vaccinators, who are under the constant 
control of health officers The vaccination and revaccina- 
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tion service is thoroughly organized Notification of all 
cases of smallpox is required and isolation of smallpox 

system was first inaugurated in 
1S56 and has continued to develop since that time A few 
figures will illustrate the mode of functioning of the ser¬ 
vices The total number of inhabitants served is ten nulhon, 
and the present report covers the period from 1911 to 1926 
In 1919, 4,000 cases of smallpox were observed, which resulted 
in 925 deaths In 1925 there were thirty-eight cases with no 
deaths, and during the first eight months of 1926 there were 
only fifteen cases 


GENEVA 

(Fro)H Our Jiegular Correspondent) 

March 11, 1927 

Laws Applying to Serums and Vaccines 
For several years the federal government has deemed it 
necessary to formulate laws controlling the sale and manu¬ 
facture of serums and vaccines, and it has now drawn up reg¬ 
ulations, winch are to be submitted for approval and criticism 
of the Swiss medical profession The various articles are as 
follows 


1 By tlie term serum or vaccine is meant serums and 
vaccines employed for diagnosis, prevention and treatment of 
diseases of man 


2 The manufacture and importation with the intent of sale, 
as well as the sale of serums and vaccines, shall be sub¬ 
mitted to official control exercised by the federal service of 
public hygiene according to the following provisions 

3 Private individuals and commercial houses who intend to 
manufacture, import and sell serums and vaccines must 
obtain permission from the competent cantonal authority 
Physicians and public pharmacies nevertheless may obtain 
and deliver serums and vaccines for which they have need 
in the exercise ot their profession without any special 
authorization 

4 The permission provided for m article 3 can be accorded 
only to individuals and commercial houses offering all the 
necessary guaranty in respect of manufacture and care of 
serums and vaccines and possessing appropriate plants for 
such purpose 

5 Serums and vaccines can be imported (from foreign 
countries) only by specially designated customs offices Such 
importation cannot be made m quantities less than 500 cubic 
centimeters Nevertheless, physicians and hospitals may 
import any quantity of serums and vaccines they may require 
for the treatment of their patients The federal department 
of the interior may, on a justified request, authorize other 
derogations in respect of the first sentence of this article 

6 Every importation of serum must be reported by tlie 
customs office to the federal service of public hygiene For 
this, an accompanying bulletin must be attached to each bill 
of lading This bulletin, which is a formulary delivered b> 
the federal service of public hygiene, is delivered to the 
exporter by the importer to be filled by the former and sent 
with the bill of lading After the customs formalities are 
complete, the bulletin in question is forwarded by the cus 
toms to the federal service of public hygiene, which, m turn, 
notifies the authorities of the canton m which the produc ^ 


IS to be used , , 

7 The technical control of serums is confided to tlie ic 

service of public hygiene 

8 Only serums and vaccines controlled by this 

be sold The control is earned out lollowmg the gene ^ 
recognized scientific methods, and any changes ^ 
methods will be communicated by the service on the 


ot any one interested 

9 For this control, samples of all serums 
manufactured m Switzerland or imported must 


and vaccines 
be submitted 


\ 
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to tlic {etitral service Thc.c samples mu'-t I'c siillicicnt m 
quantity to make possible a thoroimh a.iahsi, ami nuivt be 
remoaed m the prc.ciicc ot an ofiicial appomted In the coin- 
pttent cantonal amhonta The packiKes contammt, the 
serum or aaccine from aelnch the sample^ have been taken 
ate then sealed until the icdcra! service ot public Insienc In-, 
made known its remit-' 

10 Serums and aacemes controlled ha the federal service 
and tonnd to comply asitli the rcquirenic its stipnl tied in the 
annexed list are given a control mnnber, which must be 
attacbed to all packages put on sale 

11 Serums and aaccires controlled by the icdcral service 
and found suspicious are to be viizcd and dcstroved unless 
It mav be possible to do avvav vvith the causes ill it jvisliiicd 
the decision oi control 

12. The ledcral service ot public hygiene levies for the 
control ot scrums and vaccines, kcs which arc ii\cd hy 
special tariff 

13 Serums and laccnus i)ut on vnic must hear a laKl 
e,xactly defining their n iture Must be indicated (1) the 
name ot the manuiaciurer or the importer, (2) a mnnher 
corresponding to each amount imported or made in Svvitzef- 
land, (o) the date alter which the serum or vaccine is not 
to be emplovcd, (4) the nature ot tile product and it iieCes 
san, the directions for Us use (5) as tar as possible an 
indication ot the tenor ot the product in specitic siihsiaiKes 

14 The inspection oi individuals and commercial houses 
manufacturing and selling scrums and vaccines is to he 
exercised b\ the competent cantonal authority For this end 
periodic inspection ot plants and implements used for the 
manufacture storage and sale oi these products and the 
state ot health ot animals used tor the production ot scrum 
as well as measures taken tor preventing anv contamination 
during manuiacturc and anv propagation ot transmissible 
diseases, is to be made It uccessarv the authorities may take 
samples ot stocks ot serum and vaccines from the manu¬ 
facturers for new evannnalion bv the federal service ot 
public hygiene but no tee is charged for this examination 
\\ben necessary, these inspections may be earned out in 
collaboration with the federal service 

The following are the conditions which must be lulfillcd 
for serums and vaccines 


01 lollowiiiK at the schools both the intclkcttnl mil the 
phv leal (kvciopmciu ot the child \ good school -.crvice is 
possible only witii an all time ph>:,iciin supplied with the 
I cce ssary personnel 

III Ills report Ur Lauener described l! c fmictioiis oi the 
school physuiaii at Berne who has lOlOO children to look 
liter \ccofdtii} to liiilish ph.siciius oecupted with social 
hvi iciic an all lime phvsiciin ih necessary althongh a physi- 
ci in m private practice cut tlcal v ith 31K,0 children file 
school plivsieian it Berne Ins under his orders an orderly 
iiid a nurse (tor the care ot the pupils’ skin md scalp) and 
iku a secretary There are live specialists who give con- 
-tiltations in tlicir respective branches aiul every child is 
given a complete cxaniin ition in the lirst, tilth and last scliool 
year This service costs 20000 traiiCs (’=:i00Gi)) annudly, 
olhcrvvi c 50 centimes (10 cents) per person ot the popu! i- 
tion of Berne, and three fr incs (tO cents) per child 

JAPAN 

/r»a'ii Oar Voa'jr Cvofjfjiidfnl) 

\pril 15, 1927 

The Late Emperor and Injection 
It has been believed m tins country that the slightest injury 
to the body ot a man is disrcspccttul to his parents This 
iiieivist leliet is passing as a modern era dawns and as nied- 
leal science a«lv nices Coiiscrv itive persons, however, retusC 
injections even in the shadow ot death Many of them also 
contend that one injection though it may relieve a temporary 
pain will shorten lite This behei was probably based on the 
teaching ot Coniucius that to keep the body clean and unin¬ 
jured is the iirst step to filial piety The tcacliings ot Con- 
tucius were imported into Japan early in her history and 
lorm the basis of Japanese moral standards To injure the 
bodv of the emperor thereiore, in the past has been untlnnk- 
abk But displaying unusual discretion in directing tlic 
affairs of the imperial lamily during the illness of the late 
emperor, the empress dowager issued orders that any step 
known to modern medical science might be taken in treating 
him The use ot injections in treating an emperor thus were 
permitted probably for the first time in Japan 

Nurses go to America to Study 


Strums must fulfill the following requirements 1 They 
roust have no injurious properties, consequently they (a) 
roust be absolutely sterile (6J must not contain any injurious 
toxin (c) must not show any apparent deposit, (d) must not 
wntain injurious quantities of preservative agents (not more 
t an 05 per cent for phenol and 04 per cent for tricresol) 

(r) must not contain over 12 per cent albumin 2 Specific 
^nims of which experience has shown that their activity can 
controlled by exact methods should have a determined 
* length, fixed by the authorities 

> vaccine is understood all preparations containing viru- 
en^ attenuated or dead bacterial cultures, as well as filtrates 
3n sterile extracts of pathogenic bacteria used as preventive 
®r curative inoculations or for the diagnosis of certain dis¬ 
eases 1 Vaccines composed of virulent or attenuated cul- 
'contain only the specific bacterium from which 
name smallpox vaccine must be prepared 
mg to the Swiss pharmacopeia. 2 Filtrates and sterile 
tacts must not contain any bacterium whatever 

School Physicians 

' teJh^ authorities of the schools of Winterthur, including 
' (Zu recently asked to attend lectures by Drs Kratt 

, , ™ ^ Lauener (Berne) on the functions of public 
100 physicians Dr Kraft presented a report on the work 
^ pu 1 C school physicians at Zurich on the organization of 
Service, which he directs and pointed out the necessity 


Two able nurses, Misses W \amamoto and F Tsukagoshi, 
were chosen out of many by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
be sent to study in America It is said that they will study 
chiefly public hygiene 

Educational Toys 

The Department of Education has long been troubled by 
the fact that there are too many kinds ot children’s toys 
some of which are too luxurious, and only a few of which arc 
educational A meeting was recently held to talk over this 
problem Prominent protessors ot infant education and 
kindergarten managers were present Hereafter this meeting 
will be held semiofficially, and besides the educators and 
officials, specialists m children s diseases, toy manufacturers, 
and wholesale dealers will attend 

The Movement for Abolition of Licensed Prostitution 
A bill looking toward abolition oi licensed prostitution was 
introduced in the fittj-second session of the imperial diet, 
just closed The bill proposed gradual elimination by forbid¬ 
ding the present brothel keepers to increase the existing 
number of prostitutes m their employ and to forbid any one 
to become a prostitute or to open a new brothel The bill 
was rejected on the ground that the problem required more 
thoroughgoing investigation For the last ten years the 
movement for abolition of prostitution although persistently 
maintained has accomplished little This is chiefly because 
some people hold that the abolition of this system, how 
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clcsirnble lu itself, would only result in encouragement of 
unlicensed prostitution, which, because of the greater diffi¬ 
culty of control, would be attended with greater evil effects 
Ihe movement against licensed prostitution is nevertheless 
''rowing in influence Certain brothel keepers voluntarily 
tarted the movement for abolition of the licensed quarters 
Most of the prostitutes are little educated or utterly unedu¬ 
cated This IS one of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of abolishing prostitution and in protecting the public from 
venereal disease Of 5,000 prostitutes in Tokyo 40 per cent 
ire illiterate, 20 per cent have completed the first one or two 
jears of elementary school, 20 per cent have finished the 
elementary school course, about 6 per cent have finished the 
first two or three years of the higher girls' schools, and the 
remaniiiig 4 per cent claim to have gone tlirougli the higher 
girls’ schools and even to have had a partial college educa¬ 
tion Ihe total number of prostitutes registered in this 
country at present is 52,256 l.ikcn nilh the age in view the 
figures <uc as follows 


From 18 to 20 years 9,253 

From 20 to 25 years 28,673 

From 25 to 30 years 11,215 

From 30 to 35 years 2,342 

From 35 to 40 years 565 

Above 40 years 208 


Progress Against Venereal Disease 
Dr Dohi, chief of the vencreit disease prevention associa¬ 
tion of Japan, has donated a large sum to the venereal dis¬ 
ease consultation office which is to be established m the lower 
quarters in Tokyo In Kyoto the Syphilology Society of Japan 
has been organized bv several professors of the Kyoto 
Imperial University Medical College The object is to 
encourage investigation and to afford treatment with the help 
of practitioners in general 

Improvement of Regulations for "Workers’ Aid 
Improvement of regulations for the aid of factory workers, 
miners, mariners, children, tlic poor and the unemployed will 
be the aim of the social bureau of the home office This new 
enterprise includes establishment of health insurance for 
sailors, and erection of model sanitary dwellings in rural and 
fishing communities similar to tliosc in the large cities 
Work 111 child delinquency also will be carried on 

Pleuntis in Japanese Navy 

The following statistical observations based on material 
collected during the last thirteen 3 ears were made by 
S Sugdwara, fleet surgeon, at the conference of chief sur¬ 
geons of naval stations, held March 1-3 On the whole, 6 per 
cent of patients with pleuntis recovered enough to resume 
their duties An average of 1 or 2 per cent were discharged 
from the service because of this disease More cases were 
found in late spring and early summer, fewer in October, 
and the fewest in November and December Among the 
sailors on shore duty, however, more cases occurred 111 July 
and August One per cent had tuberculous blood relations 
In 14 per cent the history indicated some closer connection 
with the disease In 52 3 per cent the disease affected the 
right side, 35 5 per cent the left, and 12 2 per cent both sides 
In 1 per cent there were sequelae, mostly tuberculosis 

A Chair of Public Hygiene 

Dr K Miyajima has announced that the Rockefeller 
Foundation will donate funds for the establishment of a new 
chair of public hygiene in the Kcio Medical College It is 
reported that the committee on inspection of the Rockefeller 
Foundation which visited Japan last year noticed that Japanese 
universities did not geneially give as much instruction m this 
subject as is desirable 


VIENNA 

(From Our lii.pular Corretpondcitt) 

March 8 , 1927 

The So-Called Pyelovenous Reflux 
Dr F Fuchs thinks that septic material may enter the 
blood stream by pyelovenous reflux The mechanism 13 as 
follows The fluid gams entrance through the rupture of 
the fornix calycis It then penetrates the fissure in the tissues 
through which the intralobular vein runs, forms about it 
an enveloping body, and causes the many thin-walled small 
veins that empty into the enveloped vein to break off Thus 
the infectious material gams entrance to the blood stream 
We may therefore speak of an acute “reflux” infection or, 
similarly, of a chronic “stasis” infection 


Death of Prof Dr Michael Grossmann 
With the passing of the laryngologist Dr Michael Gross- 
inanii, the medical faculty of Vienna loses one of the best 
known and most worthy representatives of the Vienna school 
Born in 1848, in a small Hungarian city, he came to Vienna 
at an early age and devoted himself, from the beginning of 
his studies, to laryngology as a pupil of Schrotter, becoming, 
at the same time, a good surgeon under Billroth’s tuition 
He later took up research work in laryngology His studies 
on the distribution of the nerves of the larynx, the physiology 
and pathology of the upper respiratory organs, the function 
of the vagus as a depressor of heart activity, the volume of 
the expanded lungs, dyspnea, blood pressure in tlie lungs, 
and edema of the lungs, have been of fundamental importance 
in the advancement of therapeutics 


The Seventieth Birthday of Professor Wagner-Jaueregg 
Professor Wagner-Jaueregg, head of the psychiatric clinic 
in Vienna, celebrated recently Ins seventieth birthday He 
IS possessed of a highly critical mind, he takes a skeptical 
attitude toward all innovations until their value has been 
unequivocally demonstrated Thus he is opposed to psicli- 
analysis, and toward the widespread spiritist movement be 
takes ail absolutely mimical attitude He is, however, one 01 
the most original and most prolific thinkers m the Vienna 
school His articles on the gastro-intestinal etiology^ oi 
amentia, delirium tremens, the war neuroses and the patliol 
ogy of neuritis have awakened great interest His name la 
connected particularly with two modern investigations ( 1 ) 
researches on endemic goiter, myxedema and cretinism 
together with their elimination by means of goiter propln 
laxis with iodized sodium chloride, and ( 2 ) fever (malaria) 
treatment of general paralysis As early as 1887, he propose! 
the artificial production of fevers as a mode of treatment m 
mental diseases The medicolegal importance of psychiatry 
is strongly emphasized by Wagner-Jaueregg, he is, liowcn-r, 
engaged in a bitter controversy with the juristic autliorititi 
It IS entirely in keeping with his attitude as critic that be 
has founded “a school,” which, as an exponent of con 
servative psychiatry,” is opposed by the younger element 


The Diseased Heart and Its Prophylaxis 
iS one of a course of popular, scientific lectures organized 
the Wiener Volksbildungsverem, Prof Dr Weiicke ac 
mtly delivered an address on “The Diseased Heart, 
ect of which was to impress on his hearers the neccssi i 0 ^ 
phylaxis against disease of the circulatory organs 
h emphasized that many more persons die of heart , 
cular affections than from any other disease 
ustrial workmen at least one has heart ^ 

2 p«r cent of caod,dales for We msoranee, a.al 
t of the young soldiers have heart 
ere heart diseases usually appear 'v'tb.n the fi 
rs of life The heart diseases of advanced g 
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n^amiot thcm-ehe. atur the fort^-finh jcar-namcK. the 
<JeroUc and s>pluhtic %a 5 cuhr d.-03o-nid hn.ib' alRut 
the duth ot the older a^.e-gronp^ either soddenh or .iter 
dlne^ses ot uning length The countless canine int.cnt. 
and tneahds constitute an iitiincnsc loss to the elate le 
tarlv deaths represent a loss ot capita! On the other hand, 
large sums ot mono arc retpiircd lo proeide care tor tie 
mcapacuated Professor Wcnekebach ts now launching a 
tight against heart disease similar to the light he has wigci 
tot man) \cars against malaria, tuberculosis and svpltihs 

The Crusade Against ‘ Patent Mcdtetncs” 

In \ustna, the custom ot using patent nicdicitics o 
Midesprcad m other countries has not been up to the present 
time, much in \ogue, because oitK such niedtcainenls couhl 
be put on the market as were approied b\ the public health 
bureau Dunng recent jears liowceer a number ot foreigit 
preparations ha\c been introduced on the recommendation ot 
physicians, to be sure and iia\e been e\tensi\cK adeertised 
In some instances, c\en lorged medical testimonials were 
published in adecrtiscmcnts as caideitce ot the worth ot such 
preparations \t one ot the recent meetings of the (lesell- 
'thait der Acrzte, Proicssor Wasilzky the head ot the 
pharmacologic and pharmacognostic instiinte at the Lni- 
versity ot \ lenna took a strong stand against the csil ami 
censured the practice ot reputable physicians alloeeing their 
names to be used tor more or loss deceptne testimonials \s 
a result it was decided to establish an tnicsiigattoit com 
nuttec to inquire into the claim' composition and eiTecis ot 
the newer preparations and to publish from time to lime tlu 
results, m order that the physicians and the general public 
might hate some basis on which to judge them 


Deaths 


Organization of Blood Donors 
The municipal goeemment of \ lenna is planning to ciTcct 
an organization oi blood donors, in order that in case oi 
^ergency, a list ot donors may be aeailable \11 workmen 
in \ lerma who are emploecd in industrial plants arc to be 
examined to determine to which blood group they belong and 
the information will be catalogued Exery plant will haxc 
Its own separate catalogue and a duplicate will be kept tor 
reierence at the municipal bureau ot health Every work¬ 
man will be supplied with a card showing the group to which 
he belongs, and Professor Tandler has proposed that the 
indication of the blood group be tattooed on tlie upper arm 
^0 that a permanent record may be readily available Specially 
trained physicians will examine the workmen in each plant 
separate hst of voluntary donors will be kept at the bureau 
° health, together with their addresses and occmpations 
n case of accidents it is planned when possible to take to 
t e hospital an appropriate donor m the vehicle that trans¬ 
ports the injured subject or to have one provided in the hos¬ 
pital, m order that no time may be lost, in case blood 
should prove necessary The whole expense of 
c organization will be borne by the municipality of Vienna 


John Goodrich Clark * Pliiladclplua. since 1809 
«1 gMleCoIogv, Liiivcrsitv of I'emisylv mu 
cim died Mav A of evrebral hciilurrh igc. aged sJ Ur Cl irk 
vv IS Irtirii III imluiia iitd lollowiiig graduation at the Lnivt - 
sitv ot Fcmisvhima School oi Mcdicmc i'| 

(he Childrens and St \giics hospitals, I hdadciphia the 
IlcllevuL flospiid, \cw \ork. mil later as instructor at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Baltimore He then went abroad to slucly 
evnecologv in Victim i'crhn and other European cities 
Hr Clark vv is past president ot the \inerican Oyiiccological 
Soeictv the Congress ot Clinical burgeons ot North 
\mcrici and the Medical Club oi Pliil ulelpliia and vv is 
cbairiuin oi the bcciioii on (Jbstetncs and 
Women OI die \ntericaii Medical \ssoci ition, 1909-1910 
Uitrmg the World War Dr Clark w is a meiidicr ot t ie 
Medic il Conmmtee ot the Conned ot Valional Deleiisc, he 
was a uieiuhcr oi the \iueric in Radinni Society the Southern 
burgica! \ssifCi ition and v as gynecologist in duel it the 
Liiiversity Hosiiital 

Samuel Bruce Buckinajtcr, Delavaii Wis , Linvcrsitv_oi 
Virgim i Uepariiiieiit ut Medicine Charlottesvdie, lb/9 
fornierlv proles'or ol pbysiologv College ol Physicians and 
Surgeons Chicago, at one time supcriiiteiideiit ol the Hudson 
(W’ls ) banaioruim past jircsideiit ol the Rock County Med¬ 
ic il boctetv tor tiftceii ve irs president OI tile board Ot educa¬ 
tion ot linesvilie and lor ten years he dth olTicer, aged 73, 
dud \pril lo at the Mercy Hospital, Janesville, oi acute 
invocariiitis 

Isham Green Harris i) Brookhii Medical Department ot 
the Liiivcrsity ot tlie City ol New \ork 1890, member oi the 
\mertcan Psvclnatnc Xssociation and the Xssociatioii tor 
Research tn Nervous and Mental Dise ises , associate clinical 
prolessor OI menial diseases Long Island College Hospital 
medical siipeniiteiidcnt ot the Brooklyn State hlospital since 
191o medical director ot the Bureau ot Deportation ot the 
Slate Hospital Svstem oi New \ork, aged CO, died \pnl 21 

Charles L Edmundson, Bisbee \riz.. University ot Colo¬ 
rado School 01 Medicine 1891 member ot the Xnzona State 
Medical Xssociation tormcrlv city and county health officer 
mayor ot Bisbee and member ot the board oi education on 
the staff 01 the Calumet aiid_Xrizona Hospital, where he died, 
Xpnl 15, of uremia, aged 65 

Herbert Cerda De Vilarrestau Cornwell ® New Tork, 
Xlcdrca! School oi Harvard University, Boston 1900, member 
ot the -Xmcncan Psvchiatnc Association formerly on the 
staff ot the Roosevelt Hospital served during the W^orld 
XXar aged 52, died, April 25, ot nephritis, at his home in 
Scardale 


Marriages 


XWn'r ^ YicLvREsj Princeton N J to Mrs Susan 
^lorrcll Camp of Harttord Conn. April 13 

Chicago to Miss Virginia Eliza- 
‘'ctn Mall, of St Petersburg, Fla. Alay 7 

RocV^m^Witi Kansas City Kan, to Miss Florence 

vwis ot Williamsburg, Iowa, recently 

H^Con^ancoX^Kret Va . to Miss Sarah 


William Forest Holland, Santa Anna, Texas, Georgia Col¬ 
lege of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Atlanta, 1897, member 
or the State Xlcdical Association ol Texas member of the 
Texas state board of health, aged 56, died, February 3, at 
the King s Daughters Hospital, Temple, of myocarditis 

Frederick S Kaufmaig Lebanon Pa , University ot Penn¬ 
sylvania School of Aledicme, Philadelphia, 1891 member ot 
the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, aged 58, 
died, March 28 at the Good Samaritan Hospital, tollovving 
an operation for ruptured duodenal ulcer 

Stephen Vincent Mountain * Olean N Y , University ot 
Buffalo Department of Medicine 1904 donor ot the Physi¬ 
cians Home at Canadea m honor of his lather, part owner 
of a clinic bearing his name , aged 45 died ilay 1 of a gun¬ 
shot wound, presumably self-inflicted 

Fred Aeberh ® Cleveland, Cleveland Homeopathic Medical 
College 190o formerly instructor in anatomy at his alma 
mater, on the staff ol the Glenville Hospital, aged 49 died 
March 12 o* injuries received m a fall ’ ’ 

Clifton Lender Pattmaon « Dayton. Ohio, Starling Medical 
College ColumbuD 1893 formerly health officer of Davton 
on staff ot St Elizabeth s Hospital, aged ^, died sud- 
denly, April 20 of heart disease 

.Herbert H Baldwi^ Joliet, 111 , Chicago Medical College 
1883 aged 69, died, April 16 at the Silver Cross Hospital or 
suppression oi urine following a cjstostomy necessitated bv 
carcinonaa of the prostate ^ 


Summertovvn, Ga , University of Georci 
non Department 1902, member ot the Medical Assoefa 

s“.™.f'KphS "• *"* " 
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DEATHS 


William Leonard Welsh, Fairbury, Neb , Kansas Medical 
College, Topeka, 1897, served during the World War, on 
the staff of the Taylor Hospital, aged 54, died, April 20, of 
cerebral hemorrhage 

Arthur Henri Broche, Oshkosh, Wis , Milwaukee Medical 
College, 1896, member of the State Medical Society of Wis¬ 
consin, health officer of Oshkosh, aged 51, died, April 11, 
bar pneumonia 

ert Jacob William Morgenthaler ® Brooklyn, Long 
College Hospital, Brooklyn, 1907, on the staff of the 
dyii Hospital, where he died, April 21, aged 41, of 
odgkin’s disease 

Edward Emory Tull, Salisbury, Md University of Mary¬ 
land School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1887, for many years a 
practitioner in New York, aged 60, died suddenly, April 29, 
of heart disease 

Lucille A James Tarbo\, Norwich, Conn , Boston Univer¬ 
sity School of klcdicme, 1897, aged 50, died recently, at the 
C P Huntington kleniorial Hospital, Boston, of carcinoma 
of the stomach 

Emily Statella Fluesmieir Fairchild, Osawatomic, Kan , 
Barnes klcdical College, St Louis, 1909, member of the 
Kansas Medical Society, aged 52, died, February 13, of aortic 
insuflicicnc} 

Chalmers Deaderick, Knowille, Tcnn , University of Pciin- 
syhania Scliool of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1871, member of 
the Tennessee State klcdical Association, aged 79, died, 
April 14 

John Franklin Caldwell, Beecher City, Ill , University of 
Icnnessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 1890, aged 73, 
died, April 15, of endocarditis and articular rheumatism 

Julien W Scott, South Pasadena, Calif , Beaumont Hos¬ 
pital Aledical College, St Louis, 1888, formerly mayor of 
Venice, Ill , aged 65, died, in April, of heart disease 

Edward Brinley Kellogg, Boston, Aledical School of 
Maine, Portland, 1882 member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, aged 76, died, April 9, of arteriosclerosis 
William Elihu Baxter, Topsfield, Alass , Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, 1887, served during the World 
War, aged 63, died, April 14, at St Augustine, Fla 

Harry Paul Finck ® Boston, Medical School of Harvard 
University, Boston, 1918, member of New England Otological 
and Laryngological Society, aged 32, died in April 
Thomas F Smith, Tacoma, Wash , College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa, 1874, Civil War veteran, 
aged 79, died, April 6, of carcinoma of the liver 
Ellis L Goodall, Pottsville, Pa , George Washington Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, Washington, D C, 1897, aged 52, 
died, April 16, at Bennington, Vt, of pleurisy 
Robert A McCall, Ennis, Texas, University of Louisville 
School of Medicine, 1883, member of the State Medical 
Association of Texas, aged 66, died, April 19 
James Clyde Elder, Chicago, Rush Medical College, Chi¬ 
cago, 1918, aged 45, died, April 17, at the Wesley Memorial 
Hospital, of glioma and cerebral hemorrhage 
Hanford Crafts Pattengill, Fairfield, Alamc, Baltimore 
Medical College, 1906, assistant superintendent of the Central 
Maine Sanatorium, aged 49, died, Alaich 14 

George B Spencer, Carlisle, Ky , Southwestern Homeo¬ 
pathic Aledical College and Hospital, Louisville, 1896, 
igcd 58, died, March 25, of chronic nephritis 
William Lovie Ludlow ® Kapowsin, Wash , Medical 
Department of the University of the City of New York, 1893, 
aged 62, died, April 13, of diabetes mellitus 
Sylvester Carpenter Gearhart ® Blandburg, Pa , Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1895, aged 59, died, 
March 18, at Curwensville, of endocarditis 

Joel Mathis Gooch, Temple, Texas, Medical Department 
of the Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1883, 
aged 68, died, April 11, of angina pectoris 

Charles Bezanson, Oklahoma City, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Aledical Department Kansas City University, 
Kansas City, 1895, aged 79, died, April 16 
John Cessna Banning, Belle Center, Ohio, Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, 1871, Civil War veteran, aged 81, died, 
Alarch 24, of arteriosclerosis and nephritis 

Charles La Mont Miller, Middletown, Ohio, University of 
Cincinnati College of Aledicine, Cincinnati, 1915, aged 
died suddenly in April, of heart disease 
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Bruce Fleetwood Linton, Ind , Kentucky School of Medi- 
cine Louisville, 1901 secretary of the county board of health 
aged 50, died, April 15, of paralysis ncaith, 

Benjamin George Godfrey, Tacoma Wash T R P P t 
don, AI R C S , England, 1875, and L R C P Edm^r^h ’ w' 
land, 1876, aged 73, died, April 20 Edinburgh, Scot- 

Franklin E Brady, Benton Harbor, Mich , Bennett College 
of Eclectic Medicine and Surgerj, Chicago, 1901, aged 57 
died, April 21, of angina pectoris , tcu o/, 

Morris Jay Davies ® Utica, N Y , Medical Department of 
Columbia College, New York, 1890, aged 62, died, April 18 
at St Luke s Hospital, of uremia ' 

Fannie B Margolin, Philadelphia, Woman’s Aledical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1912, aged 59, drouned 
in the Delaware River, April 6 


Sven Jespersson ® Battle Creek, Mich , Umversitj of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1913, aged 62, ^led 
April 15, of acute pericarditis ’ ' 

Benjamin Dean Bradfield, Logansport, Ind , Universitj of 
Michigan Aledical School, Ann Arbor, 1877, aged 76 died 
April 17, of heart disease ’ 


Benjamm Flemmg, Philadelphia, Hahnemann Medical Col¬ 
lege and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1904, aged 56, died, 
April 25, of nephritis 

James Lafayette Fisher, Lancaster, Tenn (licensed, Ten¬ 
nessee, 1889), aged 73, died, recently, at Nashville, of 
cerebral hemorrhage 

Clifford Allison Smalley ® Los Angeles, Medical College 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1904, aged 50, died in April, of 
angina pectoris 

Felix Coblens, Louisville, Kj , University of LouismIIl 
School of Medicine, 1875, aged 76, died, April 15, of 
mj ocarditis 

James E T Oxley ® Harrisburg, Pa , University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1910, aged 42, died, March 13, of 
pneumonia 

William L T Grant, Muncie, Ind , Hospital College of 
Medicine, Louisville, 1900, aged 52, died, April 18, of 
diphtheria 

Albert McCarthy Scully, New York, National Uiinersity 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1880, aged 67, died, April 17, of arterio¬ 
sclerosis 

Arthur Albert Boyer ® New York, Medical Department 
of Columbia College, New York, 1887, aged 65, died, 
March 11 


Theodore Denton Courson, Oak Ridge, N J , Belleiue 
Hospital Medical College, New York, 1880, aged 70, died, 
April 12 

E Tillson Ward ® Philadelphia, University of Pennijl- 
vania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1886, aged 62, died, 
April 20 

James Luther Truax, Baltimore, klaryland Medical Col¬ 
lege, Baltimore, 1899, aged 55, died, April 22, of heart 
disease 

Robert E Clark, Shelbjwille, Ind , Medical College of 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 1891, aged 73, died, April 19, of heart 
disease 

John W Noland, Monon, Ind , Kentucky School of Medi¬ 
cine, Louisville, 1882, aged 70, died, April 16, of heart 
disease 


Royal T Farrand, Appleton, Wis , Unnersity of Michigan 
dedical School, Ann Arbor, 1892, aged 58, died, JIarch 28. 

John Thomas Leahy, Boundbrook, N J , College of PhD* 
:ians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1908, aged 40, died, April _ 
Titus K Jones, Radnor, Ohio, Columbus Medical College, 
883, aged 73, died, April 12, of cerebral hemorrhage 
Thomas H Roberts, Churchville, Md , Jefferson Medica 
College of Philadelphia, 1865, aged 86, died, April 5 
Matthew S Williamson, Philadelphia , Hahnemann Medical 

College of Philadelphia, 1872, aged 75, died, April 9 
Walter DeCamp Hancock, Millville, Ohio, M******* ‘e** 

Mllege, Cincinnati, 1872, aged 79, died, April 17 
Jessie Margaret Horton Koessler, Chicago, Rush :iicai 
lollege, Chicago, 1904, aged 47, died recently 
Herbert M Haley, Utica, Miss (licensed, ilissis pp. 
882), aged 74, died suddenly, April 1- 
John H Van Rensselaer, Syracuse, N \ , Albany 
Mllege, 1885, aged 66, died, April 24 
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Correspondence 

r.. 

COINCIDENT DIPHTHERIA AND 
VINCENT’S ANGINA 

To thi. Editor —In Tue Journvl, Xpnl 16, is a cisc report 
b\ Dr R S Spraj o£ diphtheria and Vincent’s aiibim 
running concurrent^ 

To me the cMdcncc is far from complete rreqtientlj llicrc 
are cases of Vincents infection in which the incinhriiic 
closel> simulates tliat in diphtheria The fact that it cleared 
up lollowing the administration of antitOMii is not coiichisiee , 
the improiemcnt might liaee been coincidental, as cases of 
\incents angina with ineinbranc forination sometimes 
itnproie without aiij specific treatment 
The presence ot a positiie culture of the diphtheria bacillus 
Is not conclusiie eeidence The strain might be a noiuiruleiit 
one Dr Spra> states that a eiruleiicc lest is going to he 
made I might suggest here that, it he uses the Torce- 
Beattie technic, tlie culture would not ha\c to be purified to 
make the test And e\en if the strain of the diphtheria bacilli 
IS a \irulent one the case might be one of Vincents angiin 
and coinctdendy a diphtheria carrier 
Likewise, as the spirochete and fusiiorni bacilli arc fre¬ 
quently found without any clinical symptoms, this case might 
ha\e been one of diphtheria in which the organisms that 
cause \ intent’s angina were present 
Clinically, the case might be differentiated The false 
membranes while similar are somewhat different, and the 
appearance of the mucous membrane adjacent to the false 
membrane is different 

The large numbers of spirochetes present would, of course, 
faior a Vincents angina 

J W Rodinson, AI D , Los Angeles 

To the Editor —In The Jourval, April 16, page 1234, Dr 
R. S Spray refers to a case in which he thinks both Vincents 
angina and diphtheria were present While this may be true 
I think that the majority of the cases in which arc found both 
the laboratory evidence of Vincents angina and diphtheria 
are cases of Vincents angina in patients who are diphtheria 
carriers This has quite frequently happened under my 
observation. 


\ incciil’s angina iiuicli less frtqutntly Why in the tonsill ir 
type of this disease is the young adult, pirlicuhrly the unit, 
more, snscejitihle’ In elderly persons, proh ihly the fihrosul 
tonsil IS not tile tyjie tint h irhors tlie organism of Vinccnls 
tiigiiia and fivors its growth In children, file greater resis¬ 
tance. to infection and the more s niitary contlition of tlie 
iiinuth may be the explanation Ihis fact is illustrated in the 
dilTereiice between the re ictioii Hid rapidity of healing in 
children and adults iftef thro it oper itioiis WTiy men appear 
to he more susceptible to the tonsillar type of Vincents 
ingiiia IS more difficult ot expl in ition Tint women arc 
prolnhly more cireful of their mouth hygiene and do not yet 
use tobacco to the same extent is men Ins suggested itstll 
IS a possible explanation 

In the matter of trcitmeiit, iny experience differs from tint 
of Dr nioodgood Since 1911 I have been treating Vincent’s 
angina with local applications of 5 per cent arsphcnaniiiic in 
glycerin \11 he says ot the efficacy of sodium perborate I 
can repeat for arsplieinmint So specific is the action of 
the latter drug that 1 believe it is the routine treatment of 
Vincent’s angina of most ot tlie laryngologists of tins country 
SvM N Kfv, M D, Austin, Texas 

ULTRAVIOLET RAYS FOR FINGER PRINTING 

To till Editor —Having observed the rapidity with which 
the soluble silver salts become decolorized in tile presence 
of organic fatty acids under the action of the middle chain 
ot ultraviolet rays I wondered whether or not it could be 
used as a rapid method of finger-printing \ practical demon¬ 
stration was arranged before Major Kimbcrling and Sergeants 
Hoch and Cooper of the New Jersey Bureau of Identification, 
with remarkable results Impressions were developed in ten 
seconds from all forms of paper, wearing apparel such as 
collars, shirts and cuffs, and, where the skin surtacc is smooth, 
directly from tlie human skin Mothers’ finger prints on 
infants were distinctly read and classified Impressions 
developed on paper are permanent and cannot be erased, as 
with the powder-brush method 

M A Aaroxsov, MD, Lakewood, N J 
COMMISSIONS ON SHOES 


There is no reason why a carrier of a virulent diphtheria 
germ may not have Vincent s angina and yet be immune to 
diphtheria 

The methods of detecting this condition are the Schick 
test, which m such a case should prove negative for diph¬ 
theria, and the fact that large doses of antitoxin have 
htde effect on the course of the disease, but the disease will 
promptly respond to proper treatment for Vincent s angina 
F W Sears, M D , Syracuse, N Y 
District State Health Officer 

VINCENT’S ANGINA 

To i/it Editor —Dr Joseph Colt Bloodgood’s timely article 
(The Jouex.al, April 9 page 1142) so full of practical 
observations and suggestions, should stimulate more interest 
m oral lesions due to Vincent s angina I agree with him 
that this disease is on the increase It is my further ob->crv i- 
tion that in the tonsillar type of the disease the yomif' mile 
adult IS more frequently attacked As laryngologist for tlic 
students’ health service of the University ot Tex i.. 1 find 
Vincents angina of the tonsils becoming more frequent eich 
Jear among the male students This condition d o obi iin 
ui my private practice though to lesser extent Children itid 
elderly people appear to have tonsillar involvement with 


fo the Editor —A letter addressed to physicians by the 
Custom Shoe Company, Chicago, describing the special shoes 
which this company prepares for foot deformities, says, “We 
will allow you 10% commission on shoes for any patients 
you send to us, which is the same as we allow hospitals and 
surgical houses ’’ The next paragraph reads, “For recom¬ 
mendation as to our ability we refer to the following physi¬ 
cians Dr Jarros, Dr E Ryerson, Dr Berg, Dr Cameron, 
Dr Weisenevvski, Dr brown, Dr Mueller, Dr Rund. and 
many others with whom we have done business, and’have 
helped them and benefited tbeir patients” 1 know nothing 
about this firm except that it has succeeded to the business 
ot C Wegener, formerly at 189 West Madison Street The 
use of my nimc i. eaitirely without my permission, and I resent 
strongly this method of ulvertising I disapprove entirely of 
the practice ot giving cotnmisjions to physicians for work 
referred by them , ,,, , 

. _ _; W Ryfrsov, M D , Chicago 

A ailufltlon Rtveah Fl^TDlstinct Steps,-On examination, 
t idi nisi nice rtvt iF, more or less dtirly, five log'ically dis- 

-ct steps (Ij 1 felt difficulty, (2) Its tcationtnfdefil 

lion, (D siiggcsiioii of possible ‘olution, (4) development by 
rc .sonh.f- of tbe be ,rinj/ of the suggestion (5) further obser- 
H.i ■' ‘cctptmcc or rejection, 

le *'i o' <'( bdicf or disbelief—Dewey Horn 

i ’K, J/ J It 
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QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Anonymous Communications and queries on postal cards will not 
'' ■ Every letter must contain the writer's name and address, 

will be omitted, on request 


EPILEPSY AND KETOGENIC DIET 

To the Editor —Please advise me as to the present status of the treat 
ment of epilepsy with a ketogcnio diet On what theory is this diet 
based? What degree of acidosis is necessary? Is it necessary to cut 
down the proteins too' Has the diet any dangers for the patients? 
Kindly advise me as to a scheme of diet, and also as to the literature 
on tins question Nicholas Schiller, HI D , New York 

Answer —The employment of a ketogemc diet m the treat¬ 
ment of epilepsy was the outcome of the observation that the 
seizures sometimes cease during starvation Wilder sug¬ 
gested that this effect was due to the anesthetic effect of 
aceto-acetic acid in the blood Acidosis can also be produced 
by a diet rich in fats and poor in proteins and carbohydrates, 
and the purpose is to carry this to the point at which acetone 
and diacetic acid appear in the urine The diet prescription 
must be individual Peterman recommends that the basic 
dietary requirement should be estimated by a reading of the 
basal metabolic rate, to which should be added a caloric 
value of about 30 per cent, this, as a rule, is about 77 calories 
for each kilogram of body weight The ketogemc diet should 
be instituted graduallj, the carbohydrates and proteins being 
progressively reduced and the caloric value maintained by 
the addition of fat The final diet will contain from 10 to 
15 Gm of carbohydrate and 1 Gm of protein for each kilo¬ 
gram of body weight, with approximately 7 Gm of fat for 
each gram of carbohydrate and protein combined The body 
weight must be watched and the diet regulated aceordingly 
to avoid emaciation It is said that nausea, vomiting and 
other symptoms can be controlled by the administration of 
orange juice, and that there have so far been no harmful 
results After a time on the more rigid diet, carbohydrates 
and proteins can be cautiously substituted for some of the 
fat Reports on the results of the treatment are contradictory, 
the best being those of Peterman with children The cases 
selected are those which do not present evidence of organic 
lesions of the nervous system Weeks, Renner, Allen and 
Wishart, from a careful study, report entirely negative results 
References to the most important articles on this subject 
will be found in the article by Dr M G Peterman in The 
Journal, June 27, 1925 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE RECTUM 

To the Editor —A woman patient in using a fountain syringe for an 
enema had the hard rubber tip come off the rubber and slip into the 
rectum This was several days ago It has not passed out nor can it 
be located with the finger m examining the rectum Is there auy danger 
of serious results by leaving it there or what means could be employed 
to remove it? There has been no roentgen ray examination Please do 
not publish my name H D Iowa 

Answer —Such foreign bodies may be expelled with the 
feces without the patient’s knowledge A roentgen-ray 
examination is indicated, if after a reasonable time the tube 
is not passed spontaneously, it will probably be removable 
with the help of a proctoscope or a sigmoidoscope Only 
gentle laxatives are indicated in a case of this kind, if cathar¬ 
sis IS employed at all, as liquid bowel movements or violent 
pcrsistalsis increases liability to injury 


EFEECTS or CINCHOPHEN 

To the Editor —Is cinchophcn depressing to the heart? If so, how docs 
It compare m this respect to the salicylates’ What untoward effects 
arc exhibited as the result of administration of cinchophen to an unsuit 
able case’ How can such symptoms best be overcome’ In what types 
of cases should cinchophen be withheld? Please omit luy name 

M D , Pennsylvania 

Answer —Cinchophen is not directly depressant to the 
heart muscle The circulatory collapse produced by tlie toxic 
doses IS due to effect on the vagus and vasomotor centers 
In cases of poisoning, the rapid weak pulse and low blood 
pressure are associated with good heart action, indicating a 
marked depression of the vasomotor system rather than a 
cardiac phenomenon The fatal dose of cinchophen on peroral 
administration is about twice as high as that of acetylsalicylm 
acid, showing how much less toxic it is than salicylate it 
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-lucai irritation in the digestive tract 

as indicated by anorexia, nausea and other digestive distur¬ 
bance There may be scarlatiniform, urticarial or purpural 
skin eruptions and edema with fever Cinchophen in large 
doses is also liable to produce albuminuria, though lesflo 
than salicylate Sodium bicarbonate is believed to lessen 
gastric and renal irritation, and calcium treatment may be of 
value in he exudative eruptions A liberal amount of water 
should always be given along with cinchophen to prevSt 
precipitation of uric acid The use of neocinchophen obviaks 
gastric irritation and lessens the possibility of toxic 
effects because its limited solubility prevents absorption of 
toxic amounts Besides the presence of known idiosyncrasy 
against it, urate calculism is the only condition that contra¬ 
indicates the use of cinchophen 


INFECTION AND IMMUNITY 

To the Editor Two patients, husband and wife give a histon that 
the wife, a pnraipara, had delivered a still bom baby at term A Was- 
sermann reaction of the blood of the husband was negative, of the 
wife, four plus As it seemed that there must be a mistake a second 
Wassermann test was done by a different technician, with like result 
The interval between tests was about six months Is there a natural 
immunity? Would the wife alone require treatment’ Can the husband 
be excluded as the infecting agencj ? Would the two four plus Wasser 
mann reactions definitely establish the wife as infected? Please use 

E., West Virginia. 


Answer —Two strongly positive Wassermann reactions at 
an interval of six months establish the diagnosis of syphilis 
with fair certainty The negative test in the husband does 
not indicate that he is not syphilitic or that he has not 
infected his wife Not infrequently, husbands who pre¬ 
sumably have infected their wives have negative serum 
Wassermann reactions Both patients should be studied 
further If the wife’s infection cannot be traced to another 
source even though the husband shows no other sign of the 
disease, he may take some mild treatment as a precaution, 
and It has a good mental effect on both There is apparently 
no natural immunity to syphilis except that due to the 
presence of the disease 


TREATMENT OF DRY TOOTH SOCKETS 

To the Editor —I have had several patients who had recent dry 
extractions of teeth pay visits to me for relief of constant paiu It 
seems to me that I have heard of some antiseptic oil treatment for the 
tooth sockets Kindly adiise me whether such is the case, and what this 
treatment is David M Marcus, M D , Detroit 

Answer. —In the treatment of “dry socket,’’ when there is 
accompanying pain, dentists employ such agents as eugenol, 
applied by means of a small piece of gauze The analgesic 
effect of this may be prolonged by dipping the gauze in a 
mixture of equal parts of creosote and tincture of iodine, 
and squeezing out the excess, before charging it with the 
eugenol, the creosote-iodine mixture being too destructne 
to the tissues of a "dry socket’’ to be applied in any quantity 
The packing is allowed to remain in the socket for a day or 
two, when the treatment may be repeated This may have 
to be carried on for a week or ten days, but it generally 
succeeds in giving relief from the very first 


HEADACHE AFTER SPINAL PUNCTURE 
To the Editor —Please give me the latest theories concerning the cauie 
of the headache and general debilitating effect folloiving lumbar puac 
ture, also the most helpful treatmenL Please omit my name 

M D, Alabama. 


Answer —The severe headache frequently caused ^7 
uncture is not due to the few cubic centimeters of hum 
rdinanly needed for examination but to tlie subsequent seep 
ge of fluid through the puncture in the dura As the dura 
: a dense, tough and not very vascular membrane, the punc- 
ire IS slow to close Sicard of Pans showed years ago tiia 
puncture hole in the dura, even when made by a snlai 
eedle, closes only after from thirty-two to thirty-four houn 
The conclusion is obvious The puncture should be 
y a small needle, not to exceed 1 mm in diameter ( 
f L ter), and the patient should be kept m a recumj t 
osture for th.rty-six hours fol owing ‘he puncm \ > - 

ome patients do not have unpleasant a, 

aey continue to go about from the 
ccasionally recumbency for fhiry-six hours i ^ 
f the patient begins to have headache after » > ,£ 

his will immediately disappear if he lies down, e p 
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queries 

lumbar puncmri. itn\ be absoluKlj prcvciitul CNCCpl tn Mtu e 
cajvs ot ccrubral tumor __ 
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BOOKh QSJ Sb\ in GUNK 
Tj If. HJil.r —I’lct c M'C nc tbe natKi of IxmiLi tii 
JlrLlftsc >mublc (or 1.05. ami koI’ Suani, men a.ul joiios uomc 
als3 addrtiici of .endet. ’it l> Tea' 

AssuEE.-Thc lollowiiis, IS a list of rccoiiimcmlcd niitcrnl 
on this subject , . 

Bovi \trcrcJ Beni publ.vte.l hr \n eocan Medical \"Octil.im 
S3a \orth Dcatbotn Slrcct t-b'c\s>e l‘ir • 

Callosa. T W The Father and 111. Boy If.- aculion I re 
J17 MadiJoa \\cnec Net. \ otV 
Galloias T W 1 The See Fad r m Httiuan I itc 


It It ist Jtist the chllt! tile 
re'Itieiiij the clnnccs «i 


Oiuliiic fi r 


aW 5 T W 1 The See Fad r m lltimn I nc v.». ms . ■ 
CcUese Mem 3 Sex and Life (On Int of Wcrican s,a:ul lIjHicne 
UMaalion 3/0 Se'cnth V.ciiue Net. • ntk ) 

Cttnsb FH Sex H.Ricnc \ Talk lo t ullc.,e Boj J H G ISadRcr 
ISFdOa Doyl.ton Street Bostm „ _ 

Lowry E. B Truths Talk, with a Boy Concertnns liiii elf Foilx. 

a. Co -143 South Dearborn sneel ChicaRO . ...i. 

PanpUcti isrued b> \meticart Social HsRicnc A.aacialion 3/0 Se'Cinil 
\Tcnue Sevi, \ork . c i> n- 

Gracflberg B C Hich SchcK.li '^cx h^lMCxuon V S 1 uUic 
Health Serviee to e»llaboraliun «uh the U s Butcati of Fducalion 
Waihmgton Govcmracni Vrinljn^ OiBc^ t i» i» 

Hood^ Mary G For Gjrli and ihc N!olbcr» of Gul^ Nc\> aork l>o 
Merrill Lompany 1914 2'' , , . \t ♦ . 

Galbraith ^ M Four Eixxhs of a Woman* life 1 av' 1?* ® 

Young Girl Ought to Know 2 What a Young Woman Oukhi to 
Kcoiv 3 What a Young Wife Ought to Knot* 4 What a 

Woman of 45 Ought to Know Philadtlphia W 1) Saunucts 

Company 

\on Gruber Majc H>gienc of Sex Baltimore W illiarni and Wilkni* 
Cocijiany 1926 50 __ 

PREVENTION OF SC \RLET FEVER 
To tht Bditer —In the light of our present knowledge of iiiimumzalion 
against scarlet fever and the unpleasant rc5ull» frc<;ucntl> following 
*rniai injections kindl) outline treatment for the average clidd say of 
I ytarit rcccntlj exposed to this disease in whom the Dick lest has not 
Ken done. Please omit name and address \{ p Jericy 


tdnimijirituui of 'i thLnpcuti 
ijijK iniKc ot wotiui 

litiuni ot c'trh utUmtnt tiui'' 

'I",..'«' 

cniph.jcrl, it imi't ht kept in miiKl tint tlic nntitoMii confer^ 
..nh I pd'isut pn.tcction mil tint is soon is tin. foruM' 
scrum IS cl.nmnic.l from the h-nl) 

ii\tr return' Tissivi proticimn with the prophylactic dose 
oi im.ioMn should he lollrmcd In nine lud more “ 

nniminu.tion \ulh tlu ^r nh'itcd do.cs of to\in 
I,, hifim ironi tell tli>s to two weeks liter idnimisir ilion ot 
the luliloMU proMiled lurlher exposure to scirlel te\er is 

''in'^Vll enscs the csnblished (iiiarnitine regulations should 
he ol)scr\cd _ 


AsstVES.—The ideal procedure in ease of a chdd exposed 
to scarlet feser is to make a skin test to determine whether 
the child IS susceptible or immune to scarlet fescr and at 
the same time make nose and throat cultures on blood agar 
plates to learn whether or not the child is infected with 
hemolytic streptococci If the skm test is entirely ncgatisc, 
indicating that the child is immune to scarlet feser furtlmr 
preventue measures are not indicated unless the cultures 
show the presence of hemolytic streptococci in which ease 
the child should be regarded as possibly an immune earner 
Md be kept away from other susceptible children until they 
hate been immunized or until its cultures have become 
negabte In case the skin test is positive indicating that 
the child IS susceptible to scarlet fever the next step depends 
on the results of the nose and throat cultures If these are 
negatue for hemolytic streptococci and further exposure to 
the scarlet fever patient or to immune carriers can be 
a'oided, actwe immunization with five graduated doses of 
toxin should be begun, at once If the skin test is positiv^ 
indicating susceptibility to scarlet fever and the nose and 
mroat culture is positive for hemolytic streptococci the 
administration of a prophylactic dose of scarlet fever anti¬ 
toxin IS justified Severe reactions do not follow the use ot 
Ihe antitoxin unless the child is already sensitized to horse 
serum If it is possible for the physician to see the chiio 
daily and watch for such early symptoms of scarlet ^'cr as 
Scneral malaise, fever sore throat or nausea, the prophylactic 
antitoxin may be withheld and a therapeutic dose of anti¬ 
toxin given on the appearance of the first symptoms 
If it IS not possible to get the nose and throat cultures on 
blood agar plates it is usually still possible to make a skin 
t«t to determine susceptibility to scarlet fever and in case 
fhe skin test is entirely negative take only those precautions 
indicated by the quarantine regulations concerning contacts, 
keeping m mind that the child may be teinporarily at least, 
sn immune earner capable of infecting others who are sus- 


Fl'ITUUFKCt'bOSIS 

Ttf ihf f Ji/jr —III iranvblini, n ire Gcrnnii atliclcj cn tubcrciilon. 
Ill chihlhoml I lu.c nolcl icfcrcncc. lo cl iluUrcuIo'i. Will >ou 
LiiiJIy tell me Irnclly "bat i. uniicretooil by that terra ard what if any, 
/Xmcricaii Icrn dcrcribca ibc ainc c/jiidilton^ 

Ralmi K bcoBEV MD Symcu.c N V 

\ svxtit—The more common, as will as thi more discnp- 
tiM nanii for ipitiihcrculosis is ijiituhtrculous infiltra- 
lion ’ which has htcn sukgistcd by Cliashcrf, and iNiuland 
{Jjhrb f Kimhrh 93 S/S 1920 94 102 1921) Its patho¬ 
logic substratum consists oi a collateral liypcrLinia and 
inllainmator> (i>nii>lioc>tic) jnfiliralioit surrovindtiiK ^ tuber¬ 
culous (ocub \hhough this infiUraiion ii> not of a tuber- 
culous nature, it probably occurs only in a part ot the lung 
that has biin made allergic by tht dilTusion ot the poisons 
from the tubk.rculous focus Other authors bclitvc that 
regional swelling ot bronchial lymph nodes due to a tuber¬ 
culous tocus IS responsible for the lymphatic stasis m the 
corresponding part of the lung 

Other names for the same condition—some of them older 
than epituberculous infiltration ’—are paratuberculosts, 
splcnopncumonia pneumonic massut Granchers disease, 
hilum pneumonia, and perifocal inflammation 

It occurs as a rule m children under the age of 4 
Although the patients general condition is not very good 
(pale complexion loss of appetite), it is much better than 
would be expected from the massiee dulness and bronchial 
breathing extending o\cr a whole lobe of a lung Tubercle 
bacilli arc not found in the sputum There is as a rule no 
fever and the infiltration disappears completely m a few 
weeks or months After this, enlarged bronchial and para- 
trachcal lymph nodes are the only roentgenologically 
demonstrable change 
Other references 

Fnedenberc V Ueber die ruckbildungBfahigen I-ungcninfiltrationen 
bei dcr kindlichen Tubcrkulo.c an Hand von 14 im A V H 
beobachteten Fallen Ztschr f Kinderh 40 493 (Dec. 3t) 1925 
Schmitt VV Das epituberkuloie Infiltrat Med Ktm 23 543 
(April 1) 1926 

Schlack H Die Fra^ge der tog epiluberk-ul6.cn Infiltration der Lunge 
Beitr a Kim d Tiiberk 63 275 1926 .-"nge. 


EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 

To the Editor —A hoy aged U years ba. had mump, and mea.le. 
otherwise the pa.t hutory t. negatue. He is o£ normal waght and of 
the average height for ht. age the chest blood and urme are norms! 
he eau well and he learns well in school He looks bright says he f- 1 
good and plays well He sleeps well He sweats profusely all mot./ 
and has for three years What would be the probable cause of th«? 
Please omit name, 

D Indiana. 

Axsw^--The quantity of sweat excreted vanes greatlv 
m individuals It is infiuenced by temperature, humidu^lnd 
e.xercise Improper ventilation, excessive do hmg 
garments or bed covering may be factnre 
umperature and thereby mcr'^asmg the e’" 



(he administration of a prophylactic dose of antitoxin is 
lusttfiable especially in those instances m which there is no 
history of previous administration ot horse serum m any 
form. If the child can be observed daily the prophylactic 
dose of antitoxin may be withheld, as described, and 


mon symptom of tuberculosis in children ^ 

usually associated with the hectic present 

chtldr/n Increased flow of svvfat ° 

r..tm ™y by p"e™rrs„'‘ ‘1' 

mg has t~ken^p!acc In children this is the 
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encountered etiologic factor Both organic and functional 
disturbances of the nervous system may result in increased 
perspiration, hemiplegia, tabes, lesions of the sympathetic 
system, and neurasthenia During emotional states and iii 
highly emotional individuals, sweating may be profuse 
Chijdren of the so-called high-tension group and those 
ally and mentally fatigued by high pressure in school 
y frequently have an increased flow of sweat These 
usually have moist palms and forelieads, and their 
arments may be damp under ordinary conditions of 
leraliire and humidity Sweating at night is not unusual 


ARSENICAL DERMATITIS 

To the Editor —A patient with a small chancre of about thirty days’ 
duration, showing Wasscmiauii reaction four plus, three auligciis, uric 
anabsis negative, was given an initial dose of 0 4 Gin of iieoarsphcii 
amine About twenty four hours afterward he had several drinks of 
whisky This was immediately followed by an eruption, or wlnt we 
thought was arsenical dermatitis This cleared up under treatment in 
about a week’s time In your opinion, how soon would it be advisable to 
try him on arsenic again? Also what preparation and size dose Would 
you give? At present I have him on bismuth salicylate and mcrcurosal 

J B Benton, M D , Miiiden, La 

Answer —A diagnosis of arsenical dermatitis is certainly 
not clear from the facts given by our correspondent Arsen¬ 
ical dermatitis does not usually come up within twenty-four 
hours after the first dose of arsphenamine, and after one 
dose It is usually so mild as to be only a premonition of the 
necessity of care in preventing a serious dermatitis later 
It would seem to be advisable in such a case as this, espe¬ 
cially m view of the need for arsphenamine in such an early 
case, to continue treatment immediately, but cautiously, using 
as before arsphenamine or neoarsphenaminc 


SYMPTOMS AFTER REMOVAL OF SPINAL FLUID 

To the Editor —Why does oliguria develop after removal of 10 cc or 
more of spinal fluid under these conditions (a) diuresis in an apparently 
normal subject, ({>) induced diuresis, (c) diabetes insipidus? Is lumbar 
puncture accepted as a palliative measure in diabetes insipidus? 

R Correa S , M D , Santiago, Chile 

Answer —Questioning several neurologists, search through 
textbooks, and some study of the literature fail to reveal any 
evidence that oliguria develops in the conditions mentioned 
Lumbar puncture may be a palliative measure in diabetes 
insipidus For some unknown reason in several instances 
(Tucker, Herrick) cure has been effected by spinal puncture 


TREATMENT OF RICKETS 

To the Editor —Will a formula containing evaporated milk, imperial 
granum and lactose, without any addition of other food factors, such as 
cod liver oil or orange juice, prevent or cure rickets m an infant 13 
weeks of age? Please omit name MD , New York 

Answer— Such a formula will not prevent or cure rickets 
in any infant At present cod liver oil is given to breast fed 
infants as well as those artificially fed, regardless of the 
type of milk mixture prescribed 


DELAYED DEVELOPMENT 

To the Editor —A girl of 16, otherwise normal and healthy, except a 
little hard of hearing shows no evidences of puberty She seemed to grow 
normally until about 12 years of age, when all development stopped 
Wlnt treatment would you suggest lu the case? If organotherapy, what 
particular preparation would you suggest? Please omit name 

M D , Chicago 


Answer— The development of puberty may be delayed or 
in certain individuals never established Menstruation is an 
expression of the establishment of puberty m the female It 
may be delayed until the sixteenth or seventeenth year Ihe 
delay may be associated with poor physical conditions, 
nutrition, anemias, chronic infections, malformations and 
faulty development of the vagina, uterus and ovaries Endo¬ 
crine disturbances undoubtedly are an important factor m 
this eroup of individuals The direct relation of any one 
gland of internal secretion and the interrelation of these 
glands IS not clearly understood at present The ovaries, 
Syroid, parathyroid, tlymus, pituitary, 

rcnals are all considered to have some relation to the estah 

hshment of puberty Future study seems 

more clear conception of their exact relationship Such cases 
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d most careiiu pnysical examination, includinir 
examination of urine and blood, Wassermann reaction 
metabolism rate determination and roentgen ray Treatment 
must be governed by the results in the individual case 
Ovarian substance and thyroid extract, the latter in doses 
well tolerated by the patient, offer the greatest possibilities 


TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER 

To the Editor In treating scarlet fever and by immunizing contacts I 
have endeavored to lower the quarantine penod I have obtained excellent 
results by the use of the serum A communication from the state board 
of health, however, says that as yet no change has been made in its 
regulations, and that it still regards the serum treatment in an expert 
mental stage This seems to me a trifle too conservative, and Musser s 
article (The Journal, April 9, p 1126) bears out my limited experience. 
Would you kindly comment on this, giving a general view of the situa 
tion ? Please omit name p 

Answer. —While the treatment with antitoxic serum may 
give excellent results, it probably is not yet established 
clearly to what extent it may shorten the penod of infectivity 
of the patient, which is the factor that determines or should 
determine tlie length of quarantine Whether a convalescent 
scarlet fever patient is infective is a difficult question to settle 
in any case, and it can hardly be expected that boards of 
health will change established regulations hastily 


BUTTER OR OLEOMARGARINE 

To the Editor —From time to firae I have heard argued the question 
of the advantage, or lack of it, of butter over oleomargarine, particularly 
in the case of children Desiring accurate information on the point m 
question, I am addressing this query to you Butter and oleomargarine 
as I understand, have nearly identical food value, what are the argu 
meats in fa\or of either aside from the cost, for children or aduJts? 
Please omit name 2ll D , California 

Answer. —Margarine, or butter substitute, may contain m 
addition to butter fat other animal fats and vegetable fats 
While these fats are digested and absorbed even by young 
children, they are different in the fat-soluble vitamin Mar¬ 
garine prepared from animal fat contains the vitamin in 
proportion to the amount of animal fat which il contains 
Lard, olive, cottonseed or cocoanut oil, or hardened vegetable 
or animal fats do not contain any of the fat-soluble vitamin 


NEUROTROPIC SPIROCHETES IN SYPHILIS 
To the Editor —I should greatly appreciate references to the existence 
of ncurotropic spirochetes m syphilis 

Pedro DIaz, M D , Puerta de Golpe, Cuba. 

Answer.— It is still disputed among syphilologists whether 
there exist neurotropic spirochetes in syphilis Nichols 
(Observations on a Strain of Spirochaeta Pallida Isolated 
from the Nervous System, / Exper Med 19 362, 1914) 
believed he had isolated such a strain, and Matauschek and 
Polcz (quoted by Stokes, Modern Clinical Syphilology, Phila¬ 
delphia, W B Saunders Company, 1926, page 7) reported a 
senes of cases in which five Austrian army officers developed 
general paralysis after being infected by the same woman. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to 
state definitely whether neurosyphilis is caused by a neuro- 
tropic strain of spirochetes or is the result of a special 
neurologic susceptibility of the host 


HYPERTONIC SALT SOLUTION FOR CEREBRAL 
DEHYDRATION 

To the Editor —Please publish the technic for giving hypertonic £olu 
tiou for cerebral dehydration in brain tumor to relieve intracran 
pressure Hart Litchfield, M D , Quinc), IR 


Answer.— Following the experimental work of Wee ; 
dcKibben and Foley, demonstrating that hypertonic soi 
ions administered intravenously reduce spnial tluia v 
ure, Sachs and Belcher (The Journal, Sept 4, P 
irst used this procedure clinically One hundred 
lentimeters of saturated sodiutn chloride solution is gi ^ 
ntravenously at the rate of about 5 cc ^ njay 

mndred cubic centimeters of 30 per ^ mniith 1)^ 

,e used with the same effect Sodium chloride by mouth has 

i slower and less marked effect and *^^7. temporary 
ntestinal symptoms This procedure has o y ^j^quatc 
iffect and must be followed or accompanied by auei 

lecompression 
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Bn* <10^ 
Dr J \\ I’^'o 
Mr V C Michel" 
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Du.W"iE Wilminstcn June 23 '3lulc Snarly 
Pru, Dr 11 W Bne^s tO-i. JacVion St W ilimuK'nn 
Fujuiov Timra June U It Sec Dr Wm M Kouktt 
Tsiaipa. r» T \v 

GtoiiciLv \Uanta. and Vugrusta June S*10 See Ur J \> 

\ilcy , 

Illinois Chicago June 2S aO Supt of Kegi'^ 

SiTinshad 2J23 Sec Dr K M SljnVl.n 

4'‘1 Sate House IndianapoUs , 

louL Ion'S Cil> June 7 9 Director of Extras and Liccnsue Mr 
H. \\ Crete, Dcs Moancs 

K.vnsas Topeta Ju-e 21 See Dr \ S Ko < Sa*>ctha 
Kemcckn Louisville June 21 23 See. Dr \ F McCcrrucV 

S32 \\ Mam Street Louisville- c . 

\UiNE Bangor Julj 5-ti See. Dr \dan P Lcightoii Jr 19- Stale 
Street Portland ^ rx tr >f 

iLvxTLAND Regular Baltimore June 21 24 Dr Henry M 

Fiuhu->h 1211 Cathedral bt Baltimore t» »T ' 

Sec. Dr J S Garrison 517 Old Orchard Kd Ten IhlU iUUimorc 
ilicnicvN \tm Arbor June 14-16 Detroit June 20 22 bee Dr 

Guy U Connor 707 Stroh Bldg Detroit, » r- » 

MiNsnsoTv ilinneapohs June 21 23 See Dr A. E, Comstock 
636 Lowrj Budding St Paul , , » 

iIrssissiPfi Jackson June 21 33 Sec- Dr Fchx J ucuerwood 
Jackson . . ^ r. r» 

NebkvsiUi Omaha June 7 9 See Mr Lincoln Frost Slate House 
Lmcolcu , TX ■» ft -xa 

Nzn jEassY Trenton June 14-la See- Dr Charlc* B KcB> -3 
West Slate Street Trenton- ^ 

New Vork Alban> Buffalo New Nork and S)racusc June 27 30 
Chief Professional Examinations Mr Herbert J UamiUon State Edu 
cation Bldg Albany 

Norte Carolina Raleagb June 21 Sec. Dr John \V hlacConncll 
Davidson- 

North Dvrota Grand Forks July 5 S. Sec Dr G hi Wdliatason 
Grand Forks. 

Ohio Columbus June 7 11 Sec Dr H M Platter Hartman Hotel 
Bldg Columbus. 

Oregon Portland, Jul> 5 7 Sec Dr hL K. Hall 316 Pittock Block 
Portland. 

Pe.. sylvama Philadelphia and Pittsburgh July 5 9 Dir Profes 
s oaal Education Bureau Mr C D Koch Harrisburg 
Rhode I3L.\ d Providence July 7 See. Dr B U Richards 

Providence. 

South Caroli a Columbia, June 28 See, Dr A. Earlo Booacr 
SOa Saluda Ave Columbia. 

Te-nsessee Memphis Nashville and Knoxville, June 17 18 Sec 
Dr A. B DcLoach 733 Medical Arts Bldg Memphis 
Texas Austin June 21 23 Sec Dr T J Crowe 918 Mercantile 
Bank Bidg Dallas 

\er 40 nt Tjnderhiil June 22 24 See. Dr W Scott Nay UnderbiiL 

\iHGisiA Richmond June la IS Sec Dr J AV Preston Box 444 

Richmond, 

N\iscon 3IN Milwaukee June 28-30 See Dr Robert E. Flynn 

Crosse. Basic Sacncc B^rd Mdwauktc June 27 See- Dr M F 
Guyer Madison. 

WtOHi'cc Cheyenne June 12 Sec. Dr G M. Anderson Cheyenne. 


i'-T ,;'i; s' ‘.''.'v. >• “11 

s rroktrr’c nm^cysr unucr n, m 

of\thc.i!c VloTh Pri.n J.J 1.1 i30 J.O OluMr.u.ry b* 

Loui" C \ Mt'ly Co »inii> 

The iciiv.ril plan of tliia hoo!. i- cxcilli-iit 
ortatisc s)stuns uo ducii.-cd >i« ruuu ir ordi.r 
nrcci.di.d bv i concise discu^siott of the p itholoj.ic Ic..ioii3 
tint cm be shown either direct!) or indircctl) b> the rocn - 
the import mt rouU['uiol()i,ic points to 
On iccouiit of the 


fell rij, as well as 

be ubsersed m iinbnii^ a diunosis . i ^ 

limited -.paci. devoted to the dncussions ot the roLntgeno!Of.ic 
observations tvvvntv iv o papes, to cover the aliment irj tract, 
repiritorj svstem nervous sjstcin, blood vessels, teeth, 
foreij,!! bodir-^ tlijroid, nose and the female j,Lncralive sjs- 
teni, the statements ire r Uher dOt,m itic and brief 1 he 
illustrations have been selected with care to portraj particular 
lesions The small inset in eacii film is of particular value 
to thove not primaril) interested in rociitocnologj There 
IS a lull description of each illustration usuallv accompanied 
b> operative observations Several normals are conveniently 
arran(,td lor comparison with the palholopic ones in each 
svstcni considered fl ere are several points in which there 
mai be difTertiicc of opinion, as, tor instance, that the oral 
“ adinmistration is superior to tile intravenous method in gall¬ 
bladder visualization The book can scarcely serve as an 
atlas for roentgenologic diagnosis to the experienced roent¬ 
genologist, though useful to the inexperienced, nothing is 
more dangerous than to Irj to make a diagnosis of an 
individual case because of smiiiarit> to a certain illustration. 
Hov ever, the book is instructive The illustrations arc o£ 
such high grade that the> will turnish man> a profitable 
evening to physicians interested in rocntgeii-raj diagnosis 


Connecticut March Examinations 
Dr Robert h. Rowlej, secretary of the Connecticut Med¬ 
ical Examining Board reports the written examination held 
at Hartford March 8-9 1927 The examination covered 
7 subjects and included 70 questions An average of 75 per 
cent was required to pass Eleven candidates were examined, 
all 01 whom passed. The following colleges were represented 

Cnll.,.. PASSED 

, V»>«se Grad. Cent 

V ale Gniversit) School ot lledicine (1924) 83 7 

„ C192a) 77 4 318 (1926)83 8 

Georgetown University School of ilediane 
Uoslon Lnncrsity School of Medicine (1924) 89 4 
Tuft, College Medical School 

V,''W'r®>*y of Toronto Faculty of Xlcd (1923) 82 9 


(1924) 

(1926) 

(1926) 

(1926) 

(1926) 


78 7 
73 1 
75 5 
84 4 
80 3 


LEuastcu sea sv.tzuvti'Ciie ( A iatomic. 3 Band.—Das Gefass- 
System. \on Professor Dr Julius Tandler Vorsland def L analamischcn 
lihrganzel Wien Paper Ince 24 marks Pp 331 with 186 illus 
trations. Leipsic F C W Vogel 1926. 

The third volume of Professor Tandler’s textbook main¬ 
tains the standard of quahtj which characterized the first 
two volumes and which is confidenti) expected m anj work 
of this distinguished anatomist The book constitutes an 
excellent text covering the field of the blood and Ijmph 
vascular s>stems An introductory, general account of the 
blood vessels is followed by a brief but instructive treatment 
of the blood plasma and the cellular elements of the blood 
These general articles include a presentation of the minute 
anatomy of these structures and of the tunctions they per¬ 
form In the account ot the blood vascular apparatus, the 
section on the heart is of unusual excellence It includes 
about fiftj new illustrations which represent the conditions 
in systole and diastole with especial clearness The models 
of the cavities of the heart as thej appear m the different 
phases of its activity will be of interest and value to students 
and clinicians Fortj-three pages and eighteen illustrations 
arc devoted to the Ijmph vascular s>stcra This section 
maintains the standard of quality that characterized the 
blood vascular sj stem The work can be unhesitatingly 
recommended and the excellent illustrations will be deeply 
appreciated b> all students m this field 

SvMBiovTiciSit A to THE OuGiv OF SPEciES. By Ivan E, Wailm 
m the University of Colorauo School of 
Medicine Ooft Price $3 Pp 17 ) with, illustrations. Baltimore 
VVillianu S. Wilkins Company 1927 A>Aiuraore 


Normal plant and animal cells contain minute bodies known 
as mitochondria, to which have been attributed a vanetv of 
cell activities Dr Wallin has attempted to demonstrate the 
bacterial nature of mitochondria and to postulate a theory 
which he ca Is sj-mbionticism ' This expression signifies^ 
^mbiotic relationship between mitochondria and living cells 
CcJle„e * <r or ceede. hau Year Endorst^t J- re ationship is regarded as so close and so tundamental 

Joknv Honkin# Lnivcriitj Medical School Cl925)N B SI Ex. k ^ ^ Somewhat Startling: conclusion that 

Hanard Lnncrsiti (191S1 Sn C.'iml.ni, (1924) (1925)? - -- - hiontincm ,e fke-“f.— j-- i •jo vju uidc 

(1910) a x -iti3J » 'JA 2 >i 7 V,v.iCD iYCW ^Tieri#»C arA I.---, *.1 _ 

e their origin 


^u^crsiiv ot loronto Jt‘acniit\ ot Med 
McGUi University Faculty of Mcdiane 

Dr Rowlej also reports the examination held at Hartford, 
'larch 22 1927, at which 5 candidates were licensed bj 
endorsement of their credentials The following colleges were 
represented 


sjm- 


V194S)lX B Jf Ex. K.nntie.em -U >‘r j , —— mat 
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m the fusion of mitochondria with the cells in which they are 
found, possibly through the formation of new genes The 
experimental evidence in support of this theory is based on 
the author’s published researches in which he claims to have 
' demonstrated that mitochondria arc bacteria This conclu¬ 
sion is reached after finding bacteria in cultures containing 
embryonic liver tissue in a suitable medium and after pro¬ 
longed incubation The observations noted by Wallin arc 
quite familiar to bacteriologists who have had occasion to 
make tissue cultures The mere fact that globoid bodies and 
forms resembling bacteria can be observed under the micro¬ 
scope in slide preparations from such cultures constitutes 
little or no real evidence Even the presence of bacteria 
which closely resemble ordinary forms in subcultures is 
hardly convincing on account of the well known technical 
difficulties 111 tissue culture work The rather acute experi¬ 
ences of certain English workers are still fresh in the minds 
of bacteriologists, and there will be great reluctance m accept¬ 
ing the author’s experimental evidence It has recently been 
demonstrated that bacteria of known varieties can be con¬ 
tinuously isolated from the blood and fleshy tissues of healthy 
animals, but that they arc present in anything but small 
numbers is equally certain Having established in his mind 
the bacterial nature of mitochondria, Dr Wallin proceeds to 
speculate concerning the relation between these bacterial 
bodies and other living cells fn general. Ins line of reasoning 
is that there is little evidence against his symbiotic theory 
and that therefore it is plausible The arguments in favor 
of the theory are based on behavior of known bacteria, includ¬ 
ing supposed sjmbiotic activities and certain morphologic 
observations that have not been generally accepted, as well as 
on somewhat disputed interpretations of the actions of mito¬ 
chondria One may agree with the author that “it is highly 
unsatisfactory, and it invites criticism, to delve into extensive 
hypothetical analyses and discussions" The formulation of 
a theory as a working hypothesis is not only allowable but 
may be a helpful stimulus for research It is, however, diffi¬ 
cult to accept, even tentatively, a theory based, as smybioticism 
appears to be, more on speculation than on fact 


In Borneo Jungles Among the Dvak IlEAniiuNTERS By Willnm O 
Krohii, Ph D , At D Cloth Price, $5 Pp 327, with illustrations 
Indianapolis Bobbs Merrill Compniy, 1927 

The author went to Borneo to rest, traveling leisurely by 
way of Honolulu, Hongkong, Manila and Singapore At 
Samarinda, the trip of more than 300 miles up the Mahakam 
River into the jungles began in company with a representa¬ 
tive of the Dutch colonial government and his wife Visiting 
the sultan of Koekai to pay respects was a diplomatic move 
which gave entree to the villages of ten tribes of Dyaks, 
aborigines of Borneo, living in the midst of the jungle The 
author went among them studying their characteristics, home 
life, traits of character, sports, music, arts and crafts, cere¬ 
monials and customs He found them lovable and peaceful 
Their greatest need, in his opinion, is religion m a broad 
sense, such as will supply purpose to life rather than a non- 
vital, formal regard for traditions The Dyaks now have an 
excellent code of ethics This travel story is refreshing 
llicre IS no exploitation of the author’s marksmanship so 
common in travel to primitive lands 


Die CiiEMiE DtR Naurungs und Genussmittel Em Lclirbuch fur 
Chciiiikcr und Mcdiziiier Von Prof Dr Praiiz ruliniiann, A^orstand der 
Lehrkaiizel fur tcclinische Mjkologie und Cheniic dir Nahruiigs und 
Gcnus-niiiUcl der tcclinisclien Hocliscliulc in Graz Paper Price, 24 marks 
Pp 610, with 42 illustrations Berlin Urban &. SeUwarzenberg, 1927 


This textbook on the composition of foods and of food 
accessories, mcliiding a discussion of their production and 
preservation, is clear, concise, and quite complete It is 
rather unfortunate that in this, and other recent German 
publications, the term vitamin D is suggested for the water 
soluble growth promoting portion of vitamin B, wIiiR tlie 
antirachitic oil soluble vitamin, for which the letter D has 
been proposed in this country, is classed with vitamin A 
It is most desirable that some agreement on these terms be 
arrived at as soon as possible, before hopeless confusion 


ensues 


Natural Proc^ses op Healing in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 


The author, in his preface, draws a comparison between 
the high mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis in former 
years and the increased number of cures of the present day 
He frank y uses the word “cures” without the qualification 
apparent’ which is current m this country Statistics are 
omitted because the author thinks that the end-results in 
pulmonary tuberculosis are dependent on so many complex 
factors that deductions arc not basable on simple numerical 
formulas The proportion of cures is held to be of less impor¬ 
tance than the reasons for their occurrence, hence Jacquerod 
prefers to occupy himself with anatomic and biologic proc¬ 
esses involved in the phenomena of healing Stress is laid 
on the frequence of resolution of the lesions of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, which, the author points out, may occur in all 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis when the lesions are rela¬ 
tively recent This resolution begins, it is asserted, only 
when the general condition of the patient commences to 
improve According to the writer, expectoration is an impor¬ 
tant means of ridding the lung of diseased tissue and bacilli, 
supplementing the work of inefficient phagocytes which are 
scarcely able to eliminate the “pachydermatous tubercle 
bacillus ’’ The author insists on the importance of the rest 
cure, being thus in full accord with American workers The 
book contains thirty-one case records accompanied by dia¬ 
grams and roentgen-ray reproductions The book is clearly 
and simply written and is much more valuable than its size 
would indicate 


Komtendium der Geburtshjlpe Em kurzes Lehrbuch for Stu 
dicreiidc und Aerzte Von Dr Walther Hannes, a o Professor an tier 
Sollies Fntdrich Wilhclnis Uiiiversitat in Breslau Second edition Paper 
Price 10 50 marks Pp 364, with 160 illustrations Berlin Urban & 
Scliwarzeiiberg, 1927 

In this edition of Hannes’ condensed treatise on obstetrics, 
the author has included briefly must of the accepted contn 
butions of the past six years in this field While little space 
IS devoted to argumentative reasoning or lengthy discussions, 
Hannes epitomizes each important subject The book is 
intended for quick reference by the busy practitioner or 
for review purposes by the student Reflecting as it does the 
practice of the Kustner clinic in Breslau, it should prove to 
be a distinct asset to the obstetric library 


Applied Bacteriology for Nurses By Charles F Bolduan, AID, 
Surgeon (R), U S Public Health Service, and Mane Grund, MD, 
Bacteriologist, Research Laboratory, Department of Health, City of New 
York Fifth edition Cloth Price, $2 net Pp 24S, with illustrations 
Philadelphia W B Saunders Company, 1927 

Ill tins edition the authors have included recent develop¬ 
ments in the field of bacteriology so far as these discoveries 
may be of interest to nurses The book has been in use for 
too many years to require any detailed description It is 
well and correctly written and a leader in its field 


The Medic\l Departaient of the United States Army in the 
World War Volume XIV Medical Aspects of Gas Warfare 
Under the Direction of Maj Gen M W Ireland, the Surgeon Genera 
By Col Wilder D Bancroft C W S, and others Cloth 
Pp 876„ with 242 illustrations Washington Government Prinims 
Office, 1926 


Dll May 4, 1917, the Secretary of War directed that tbe 
idical Department of the Army be charged with furnishing 
3 masks and other prophylactic apparatus for the arnij 
ith the organization of the Chemical Warfare Service, an 
an order of June 28, 1918, gas defense ceased to be a 
iction of the Medical Department In this time, hoivcver. 
; Medical Department accomplished much, and j 

the responsibility for gas defense did not relieve the i e 
,1 Department of the responsibility for treating gas 
s The great volume which is the subject of this re 
:es up thoroughly all aspects of the participation ot 
idical Department of the U S Army m gas warta 
dnided into three sections, on organization ,tai 

lion of gas defense, clinical features, pe 

learchcs The second section, on clinical features, 
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IS ot most uiicust to Ilic i,cncra! iikUic il pyoic^Mmi. is miU 
dnidvd into Unplus on the jiliv-u'l. n. and i> itli.'Un il 
action ot vxar sMiniloim nui ircitmcnt uid si itislK il 

cotbidcraiion of t,is casualties The 1 ist of tlicsc eh ijiUrs i 
dnidcd into two sections, on „as c isvnUic > md on tJUr- 
cSccts of j,as poisciiiiic, Both to mniical titcn uid to tlic 
goicral pubhc, the figures jncii m tlic section <-n i is 


casuaitics ire ot interest 

Th tout n^alcr of arm eficru ml ciilotr 1 ii en oumc t m Ulllc 
oii -IC 0 of suSnni O'J or n-i; 1 cr crio sittc ic, tile 1 n MC 
^ cf pi 10. o-nt,. Pcrc «ric ttO'I .'cal'i. irsullnu f<»i.i al 
blilcmj.nti ttcalcJ t( vih eh 1,1:1 or J2 ter ccnl eitic alUil lUcl 
3 tie cJccti ol lie war e,» re 


\s a basis oi the section on the liter clTccts ot i, is iioisoiimt 
a stud) was made eit 3014 casualties einscd Iij iH>isoiu>ii 
gases in the Vnierican 1 'cpcdition ir> I orecs Mthoiif h the 
material cannot well be summarized, the lollow mi is ibstr icted 
from table 16, page 290 

Baths 

Toul 

OUtou 1) no fro'a the dUc s ti 
B^hirgcs on surgeun s ccrti icAtc iif 
Ft. cundiljcnj not re ilunw uo;a c feet* ol -- 

Toul 

Dsiihi]j:y CO etj oa (iemul ihzai on 
For co-diticns not fro'n clTcct^ of > 

TouJ rj 

Cpapcs*«ucos a’t^'ardcd and iuli <tUcnlb diit-ouiMuntl 

Tcul SS) 

Xzdtr coajpeojitioa 

Tcul hi! 

loJcr mxtmum cumj ctiiatiort 100 ;>cr cent 

naotr cmiiauni conipcni>aUoa 10 j>er ccnl ^25 

This section doses with the piriRraph 

\fficaj the noteuorlhy evidences of the eiTccls of iyotv:ti gavc^ anparcni 
freej the results shown arc the great preponderance of ctlcels on ll*e 
resMraujry organs the comparatuc rani> of pcrauicnt rifccis t>u the 
tyti and upper respiratory passages the greater prorortion uf dcilh* 

iro3 the itaffiedjatc or recent c/Tecta of mustard raa while >n jIj remote 
ecetti there is little or no difference from those of chlorine or phos* 
gene and a death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis over a pent^ lu 
*^^<5 jears le,s than the rate contained in the census report 
f V ^ ttules from 20 to 24 years of ai,c. The selccinity factor 
ot those m miliiary service is probably offset b> the proportion of col 
tTed» among Mhom the rate is higher included in the census report. 

Apparently this \%ork contains many facts that arc of 
iisportance to those who wish to \oicc opinions on gas 
Vi-ariare. 


Books Received 


II U, icvincd lie wUuttlcIir.I m ll.n e. lumn wd mcli irli,. wldl, 
iir,,! toil I If jr.Icl 1 ulliccnt ttUini t r ll - imuIcij? Hie 


Iiirii! tmt I If jriic) 1 .. 

111. r ''fkiti IJI Will I. I'K'e f.r no'e c\lriinvc irvicw lit Ilic mleit It 
»( u II iijilcit -ii.i .13 f iJCC pctriitJ Jk. if II Ird m lUD iki nt nciit wtc 
1 I 4v»ihMc f» r kn hii Any mlutmanuu tfjiKcnnni licit wilt Uc 

i^uj I lie 1 un li n c t . 


rinr«tLio IJ I 541 .IC 11 J 1 y Ijllili^y md UiWiUiry Uiinc.ni witli 

•-t Hum (.11 Iiiifiim bZ) Ilidcmml.>>, rti.lli)lim md 1 iicrmtciiljl 
Unix I!y I Injcd It lUIdi m M l> U<ic‘l r »* 'Im Pride ui I ojfi 

. 1,1111 ^ \ Um f I'll I) lljtlcnili in 4111 Uitccior I.f rnidcaii ^ in,i 
t ,n.i He i Iih Jill ClmiCjl 1 d, r i! nj and Uti), S (4 n Incr ’I U 
1 1 . It Hi Jid Uiifcmr of Sirjiuc I iKiJiur> ii r die Sn dy <d fuber 
cu' Ml ric fri Iran I Uimditi m Miidit ( lulli I'ricc 5 I SH I i> J C, 

null 6 dill liJtii 111 1 Iiil idcli hu I ej .. I diner, I U7 

C nllcciKiii 1)1 ftiiuf iiiKut il iiucjIi), Uloiij Oil tflo ttiberclc 
liuillin. iiiii tij tlTtils 

rut Uticiin or 1 n ti i o tintnar i 1!> J I’ Cro.er GtilTilh 
M I) 111 1) I’mfri or <ii Icdiiliici m ilie Graduate Sdiirl of Medicine 
■It ilie V. mici ilj <f I ciiii')Kinia ml \ Gritnr Mildtcll M U I) K 
H Ilf rl liofejir Ilf Icduuici Colic,c of Vlcdicmc I mieriity of 
f innsiijatt In I >*> voUumO Second cthtfoii (Toth I nee $-0 l^r set 
IP 1"15 vuih ■»t>l lUuiUaticnj I liil-dciphra W U '^aumlcri (^>m 
I i«\ 1*1^7 

\'«.n tiliiioti ot noli tifibliaiicti tcxlbooL nking cognizance 
oi new nddilioi)., to iKili line kno\\li,d)i. 

IncitMiie Mcoici r 110 Ihoa c lly Milton J Ito ciiau I’rofciior 
of l“rr\riiii\e Medicine and ll>i,iciic Ilan ird Medical bcliool With 
Cluiilcii I iKiii Mental n>Kiciic 1!> jM.ralijm Mycnon f3cna(,e aod 
OarluKC U> (oriiuii M 1 air % ital blaliitius lly John \V Trad 
StaiHiicjl MetliinU lly Carl Iv Uocrim, Coiiacrvaticm ol \ laion By 
J llcrliert Wane I ifih cdiliuii tlolli I’ricc flU i'f l-fSh mill 

157 illurtraiioni New ^ orb U iXiipIclon ie Coinieiny 11327 

Now tdiiion of the standaril American roKrcncc on prt- 
xoniut. niLdicim. 


I’liAnuicci iiciL Aio Midicil CiiEuisTuY B) Samuel P Sailtlcr, 
I'll U LL.U Viffcil Coblcnir Ph D h C S and Jcaiinot Hoytmann 
IhC Sisth rditioit. Kcaiseil and rcwriltcu lij rrceinaii P Slroup 
1 h 11 Profejior ol General Chcnimry Plidailelphu College ot Pharmacy 
and Science Cloth I'rice 4~ Pp 7-iti Philadelphia J B Lippincott 
Company 1927 

Vdaanccd chemistry for special students in pharmacy and 
medicine 


u-?*'*!.*'^*'*^* BiDEsKcenyDE* Herausgegeben vom • Allgemeincn Dcul 
«ata HadetYerband E. V Ooth Price J1 (Free to physicians) Pp 
13 mta iHustraUons. New \orh Cerraan Health Itesons 1926 

This annual publication aims to supply the physician with 
jafonnation he needs m the selection of a suitable German 
ealth resort for his patient. In addition to descnptiae matter 
>t Contains charming pictures of various institutions and 
realities, adding to the practical value of the book. While 
e general tone of the therapeutic aspect is somewhat too 
optimistic, this is probably unavoidable in connection with 
resorts m which optimism is one of the important therapeutic 
potencies 

OVD KvioUTE ly lUIES Bedeutosc rva OlE peaktische 
M Br llcrnumn Weslcott Paper Price 3 marks Pp S3 

Humch J F Lehmaims 1926 

^ small but comprehensive brochure on climatotherapy 
Mu balneology, dealing of course only w ith the European health 
resorts The general discussion which occupies the greater 
portion of the booklet, is quite as applicable to conditions in 
. tnerica It is to be regretted that similar publications arc 
not available in this country dealing with the natural thera¬ 
peutic resources The Germans do much to utilize theirs, 
more lavishly endowed by Nature Americans neglect theirs 

ilAsciE or McDiavt. By A S Woodwiric C3I G C B E. MD 
yjictan Lecturer on Medicine and Dean ol the 'Medical School 
«tiju\iltr Hospital Third edition Cloth Price $4 75 1 1 » 53.J 

’torV Oxtord Lm-rcrsitj Press 1927 

This 13 a tjptcal vade-mecum too brict to be of in> rt il 
'alue to student or practitioner and not even a Lood outluit 
are some o{ the compends The man> eminent authorities 
^'ho have generousl> given advice in the preparation of llun 
reguested that their names be not mtnuoned 


1 Eiiuuucu DO Mas3>vgc. Band I Die fuuUlionclIen ErkrankunRcu 
drs BcwcifungiapparatkS und die Thcorit tier Mas age Band II Die 
Tcchiiik dcr MobsiRc dcs Bewegungsapparates dcr mannhehen und 
vieibhcbcn Dcckcnhoblc Second edition Taper Price 20 marks and 
30 marks or the iv\o volumes for 4S m Pp 992 with 448 illustrations 
Bonn A Marcus Sc E Weber 1927 

Compkte text on the theory and practice of massage 

Bcobachtu ICE < UXD Eecebnisse net EINEE VO IrJMIKlCE I liEVItTUREy 
oriiANOtUNC (Umibdic und untallmcilizinischc FcatstcHungun) Von Dr 
Hans Schcfilcr Assistcniar* am Kranksnhaus Bcrgmannshcil m Bochum. 
Paper 1 nee 3 mark! Pp 85 with 18 Must rations. Berlin Julius 
Springer 1927 

Monograph on care of fractures particularly m men 20 to 
40 years old 


rtecording of Mcihc.il Caici By Henry Lawrence McKisack MD 
F U L P Consultant 1 iiyalcun to the lioyal Victoria Hospiul Bclfaic 
Cloth 1 nee $1 50 Ip 168 New York William Wood S. Coropanv 
1926 * 

New edition of British guide to procedure in diagnosis 

Dir /uenruEUA iKiiriT uiiD lUHr Bnu lULUyr Von Dr r v-- 
Noordci. ( eh McdL.nMr.l 1 rofei or m. der Umiersilat Frankfurt a U 
Dr S Hue rotoior ,n der Unucr.iUt Frankfurt a M Eighth 
cdiliiii I tiRt Pritc, 16 50 m irki, I „ z? m ii , 

Ilrrliii Juhiu S| riiiicr 1027 ‘ illustrations 

1 n lull edition niduilnig German technic with insulin 

>l"nr;D‘^^':.r’ATl' “^Scooes By 

(.hiiidd. Hmverd.y and 11,nh ( r 

h the iLrwc M mij Sclu tdv Ch th W.rr. i? cn^ P ^^i'Siciar 
.■•-.-.Bon, .hdadchd,,. W B S.n„d::rc!,n,m.ri027" 
le/l iiriptred bj k idtrs in .chool health work 


'IruC KMi 1 „ 
ijt.tr li iji 


’P Ht-'V TAf U26 1 M.io m I, 

■^bl* jU tnli tn baj I^Uci Brazil 
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This Business of Oflrations By James Radley Foreword by 
J M VVilhrow, iM D , Chief of Staff, Christ Hoapitil, Cincinn-iti 
1917 Cincinnati Digest Publishing Company, 

vmpathetic appreciation of surgical assistance and hos- 
1 care 

Games and Sports in British Schools and Universities By Howard 
J Savage, Staff Member, the Carnegie foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching Cloth Pp 252 New York Carnegie Poundation for the 
Adeanccmeiit of Teaching, 1927 

Special study on sport as a socialuing influence in British 
schools 


liih Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia By Alruthcus 
Ambush Taylor, A M Cloth Price, $2 IS Pp 300 Washington, 
D C Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1926 

A historical account purporting to show that the negro 
was not a foreign element m Virginia after the Civil War 

Outlines of Common Skin Diseases, Including Eruptive Fevers 
Also Diet Plans for Children By T Caspar Gilchrist, M D Cloth 
Price, $1 50 Pp 54, with illustrations Baltimore Williams & Wilkins 
Companj, 1927 

A handbook to aid practitioners in diagnosis and treatment 

The Duke of Duluth By riiomas Hall Shastid M D Two Vol 
nines Cloth Price, $5 per set Pp 658 Ann Arbor George Wahr, 
1926 

Novel of service by an American medical author known 
also for writings in ophthalmology and medical history 

Die Bekahpfung des Kurpfusciiertums Von Med Rat Dr med 
ct phil Walter Lustig Second edition Paper Price, 4 50 marks Pp 
161 Berlin S Karger, 1927 

Elementary German text on quackery, not to be compared 
with American treatises, here quackery is an art 

Casein and Its Industrial Applications By Ed\Mn Sutcrmcistcr 
Cloth Price, $5 net Pp 269, with 12 illustrations New York 
Chemical Catalog Company, Inc, 1927 

Alonograph on casein in paints, paper, glue, medicine, and 
other human interests 


Stammering and Its Treatment By Samuel D Robbins, AB, 
A M , Director, Boston Stammerers’ Institute Cloth Price, $2 Pp 121 
Boston Boston Stammerers’ Institute, 1926 

Handbook for doctors and stammerers with hints and 
speech exercises 

Relation of Venereal Diseases to Vision Impairment American 
Social Hygiene Association and National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness—Venereal Disease Control American Social Hygiene 
Association and American Public Health Association Paper Pp 73 
New York National Health Council, 1926 


1 he Black Death A Chronicle of the Plague Compiled by 
Johannes Nolil from Contemporary Sources Translated by C H 
Clarke, PIi D Cloth Price $4 Pp 284, with illustrations New 
York Harper &. Brothers, 1927 


Transactions of the Thirty Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri 
CAN Lake NCOLOGicAL, Rhinological and Otological Society Inc, 
May June 1926 Cloth Pp 528, Yvith illustrations New Bedford 
The Society, 1926 


Transactions of the American Association of Genito Urinary 
Surgeons Thirty Eighth Annual Meeting May, 1926 Vol XIX 
Paper Pp 411, "Nth illustrations Baltimore Williams & Wilkins Com 
pany, 1926 ' 

Lei n 1 811 de 29 de Juliio de 1925 Organiza a Siib Secretaria dc 
Saude e Assistencia Publica Decreto n 4 144 de 20 de Noverabro dc 

1925 Approva o Codigo Sanitano do Estado Paper Pp 550 Bahia, 

1926 


Transactions of the American Ophthalmological Society Sixty 
Second Annual Meeting, 1926 Vol XXIV Cloth Pp with 

illustrations Philadelphia American Ophthalmological Society, 1926 


Proceedings of Fourth Annual Short School Texas Association 
OF Sanitarians, October 27 30 1926 Cloth Pp 155 Austin Texas 

Association of Sanitarians, 1926 


Transactions of the American Otological 
Annual Meeting, June, 1926 Vol XVII, Part 2 
Bedford The Society, 1926 


Society Fifty Ninth 
Paper Pp 569 Ncyv 


Report of the Medical Research Council for the Year 1925 
1926 Paper Price, 3s 6 d net Pp 161 London His Majesty 8 
Stationery Ofhcc, 1926 


Report of the Second \nnual Conference of the Missouri Public 
lEALTii Association. April, 1926 Paper Pp 39 JeSerson City, 
.926 


Medicolegal 


Liability of Coroner for Unauthorized Necropsy 

(Coty ct al D Baughman ct al (S D ), 210 N IV R S4S) 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota, m affirming a judg¬ 
ment for $1,500 damages against a eoroner, says that the 
action was brought by the fatlier and mother of a child to 
recover for an alleged unauthorized necropsy performed 
on tlie body of the child after her death The coroner con¬ 
tended that he had a right to perform the necropsy by 
virtue of Ins office regardless of the consent or objection 
of the parents But the South Dakota statute provides 
that the coroner is authorized to hold an inquest “upon 
the dead bodies of such persons only as are supposed to have 
died by unlawful means ” The phrase “supposed to have died 
by unlawful means” does not give to the coroner an unlmnted, 
captions or arbitrary power to hold inquests In this case it 
was clear from all the evidence before the coroner that the 
patient died either from tuberculosis or from bowel trouble 
Both of these were natural causes of death There was no 
ground on which to base a supposition that the child had died 
“by unlawful means ” The coroner was therefore Yvithout 
authority to perform the necropsy (the necropsy being an 
integral part of the inquest), unless he was authorized to do 
so by tlie ‘next of km of a deceased person, being charged 
by law with the duty of burial ” It was admitted that before 
the necropsy was performed the mother gave notice that she 
did not wish it performed, but it was sought to justify what 
was done by saying that the father did not object Yvhen told 
that the necropsy would be performed, and by other conduct 
consented However, the court thinks that the rights of the 
father and mother are equal m the body of their deceased 
child, and that the consent of both to a necropsy would be 
necessary when the father and mother were living together 
and both were within the state The coroner contended that 
the plaintiffs could not recover for mental anguish unless 
there was a wilful and wanton mutilation of the body of 
their child, but with this ihe court cannot agree. The court 
thinks that when, as in this case, the wrongful act constituted 
an infringement of a legal right, mental suffering may be 
recovered for, if it is the direct, proximate and natural result 
of, the wrongful act The coroner having no right to perform 
the necropsy in this case, it was immaterial whether or not 
the necropsy was performed in a skilful manner 


Mail-Advertising Maternity Home for Unmarried Women 
(Dysart v United States (U S J, 47 Sup Ct R 234) 

The Supreme Court of the United States says that the cir- 
uit court of appeals—4 Fed R (2d) 765—affirmed a judg- 
aent of conviction under an indictment which charged that 
he petitioner, as he is here termed, deposited m a named 
lostofficc, for conveyance through the mails, an obscene, 
ewd and lascivious printed card and letter, in violation of 
ection 211 of the criminal code The card and letter were 
ntended to advertise a private home for unmarried women 
luring pregnancy and confinement, who prefer to be awaj 
rom home during such time in order “to preserve individua 
haracter or family reputation ” The letter, ostensi y 
ntended for a physician, stated . 

The home is a private place for the care and protection 0 
few unfortunate women “until the time when they way 
eturn to their homes and friends, free from the burden 0 
heir mistake, to become useful members of society 
Ve find homes for infants by adoption when desired, 
rovide board for them at reasonable rates ” 

Only persons recommended by reputable physicians a 
ccepted, and it invites visits by physicians 
Section 211 of the criminal code declares “every ° ^ 

ewd, or lascivious, and every filthy book, pamphlet, P ’ 
aper, letter, writing, print, or other publication “ f,a)i 

haracter” to be nonmailable matter, and or 

nowingly deposit, or cause to be deposited or 
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dchvcrv, ainthnig dtclarcd bv tins section to be nmiintiiibk 
dot ,»ro Ikon SSfOO. or 

than fisc scars or both In ^.ss.irni;/.« % ImUd iMiS, 
161 U S -l-lo, lt> Sup Ct 562, tins court said 

The ofTcnse oimctl at m that f^rUon ot the oUtutc mc aic now con 
c,terns seas the use of the nunls to circulate or dd.ccr “7“'’ 

,he morals of the reoplc The rrora* ol.sccre nhT'i Im tVllm 

a, used in the statute s.Rn .15 that form of immor-ilit> Im rein, n 

to ^^ual mpurity nnd K 3 \c the ^mc rrcanmt, 'li is E^ven ihc-u -it 
Koa lavi la prc^ccutions for obscene libel 


Xotwitbstanding the inexcusable acltou ot the {Kiitioncr 
m sending these adaertisenients to refined nonien. it is n» 
posaible tor tins court to conclude that the iiidictiiient eh irged 
an olTense uithin the meaning ot the statute is construed 1)\ 
the opinion just cited The judgment below must be reversed 
and the cause remanded tor lurther proceedings in inriuoiiv 


with this opinion 


Liability for Injured Employee Dying from Smallpox 
(Scl-iUr & Olson I arrci ct at (tits) '10 \ II H '0) 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin had in this case i pro¬ 
ceeding under the workmens compensation act wheretn 
compensation was sought for the death oi a carpenter who 
in the course ot Ins emplojmciit rcceitcd injuries resulting 
in a broken leg The fracture was reduced but ilie result 
was unsatisfactory so that a couple of weeks later an opera¬ 
tion was performed and plates were applied Some three 
weeks later the plates were removed under an anesthetic and 
a plaster cast was applied Two weeks tliercaiter the man 
developed symptoms of smallpox AH this time be was con¬ 
fined m bed in the hospital He was immediately taken to 
Ills home and eared for by his wife but his deatli from 
smallpox resulted a short time thcrcalter There was testi¬ 
mony by the phy sician m charge that the man s deatli w as 
partially induced by his lowered vitality owing to his pre¬ 
vious accident and the complications resulting therefrom 
The industrial commission found for the claimant and the 
circuit court affirmed the award entered by the commission 
In the supreme court the case was considered by six members 
of the court with the result that three of them thought the 
judgment appealed from by the employer should be reversed, 
while the other three justices were of the opinion that it 
should be affirmed wherefore it was said, ‘Under the estab¬ 
lished rule it follows that the judgment appealed from is 
affirmed ’ 


urination to the jury on nis nnly w u 

ficituni tint, ilthoii.,li the jnrv nn, it believe from tie e 
deuce tint the delewhill \ as iiivtiie it the time he b- 

md converted tlic tnii.is in qiicUion yet it the jury si on d 
further believe iroin tile evidence hevoiid i re ison ible doubt 
tint siieh nisiintv it such there was irosC olely iroiii ttie 
moriihinehil.it ind lint tin liibit w t voluntirily icniiired 
In lie dtleiidant the jurv could not acquit linn on the 
..I oK.titiv litis court ihinis tint qinlilication w iJ 


erroneous 

U 1 true tint in caves ot homicide in which previoii, imlice 
n shown mid m other ct es in whtcli i specific intent to 
commit T crime exists vohiittiry drun! eniic s neither justifies 
mir iiniiKTte- tlie olTeine . nid it is iiiitlortnly held lint tein- 
ponrv Ills (iiity c ui ed tlierehy is lo deieiise in i crimiii il 
proseeiition Teiupeinrv ms init) ciused In the Use ot oiinte- 
is g nenlly held t.J nil witlnii the sinie principle On the 
otlier hind this court li is drawn i distinction heiv ecii cises 
in which the ict Constitute> the ofTeiise ind Cases m wliieh 
there must he comhiiied v ith the act done the mtciil oi the 
tcciiscd in order !*> e.siistitiite the often e in the former it 
iKini, held ill it biieli teiiiponry iiisTiiitv is no detense and 
in the htter ili it sticli dcieiul mt itiTv sliov. that he w is uiicon- 
setons Tl the time or too drunl to hive an niteiil 

Dm without reiertiice to that distinction it nny he said 
that here ts descrihed hy Ins witnesses, the deieiidTiUs con- 
thlion v\ IS chronic he h id heeii i morpliiiie addict for more 
tlnii one veir previous to the acts complained ot and w is 
elaily consuming mordmate ijiniitities ot tint dru^ It is 
conunoii knowledge tint such addicts have a desire to stop 
Using the drug but are unable to resist the craving for more 
of it and it can hardly he said Ih it a jKrsoii in such con- 
chiion IS acting voluntirily in its continued use In this 
respect It IS immaterial whether in its inception sucli Inhit 
was voluntarily aciiuired or w is torined m taking medicines 
administered by physicians kccordmg to the tindtspuled 
evidence of the expert witnesses, such an addict ts insane and 
will commit any character ot crime to obtain the drug and 
is utterly irresponsible for such acts li such insanity actually 
exists the responsibility for the commission ot such a crime 
Is not to be distinguished irom that ot other insane persons 
It follows that the qualification should not have been gutru 


Question of Roentgenologist's Negligence for Jury 

fSticlncy Congdan et ujr (iVash ) 250 Pac R 32) 


Temporary Insanity from Opiates as Defense to Crime 
(Prather i ComnioU'XeaUh (Ky ) 287 5 li' K 559) 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky says that defendant 
Prather was convicted of the crime of fraudulent conversion 
of trust funds In the fall of 1922, two notes aggregating 
more than $1,800 were sent to him for collection He testified 
that he did not remember any part of the transaction except 
that he had a hazy recollection of having received the notes 
lor collection and must have collected them and used the 
proceeds m the purchase of morphine He further testified 
that m the year 1918 he undenvent an operation for appen¬ 
dicitis which was followed by serious adhesions causing him 
great pain, to relieve which his physician administered 
morphine, which he used to procure relief until he became a 
morphine addict that for some time prior to and alter this 
transaction he was using from 8 to 20 grains ot morphine 
daily and spending all the money he could get for that drug 
which he purchased at home and elsewhere on prescription 
and clandestinely his defense being that he was ot unsound 
mmd and mentally irresponsible However he has since been 
treated tor that habit and cured and is now ot sound mind 
A large number of witnesses both lay and proiessional 
were introduced in the defendant s behalt and his defense 
was upheld by the great weight ot the evidence There was 
however a scintilla ot contradictory proof as to his con¬ 
dition which required a submission of the case to the jury, 
and as the case must tor error in the instructions to the jury 
uv. reversed and tried again this court will not now determine 
wiKlher the verdict was flagrantly against the evidence The 


Ihc Supreme Court of Washint,ton, m affirming on the 
second appearance before it of this case an order granting 
a new trial alter a verdict for the defendants says that the 
detendants were a physician and his wne trom whom the 
plamlifE sought to recover damages tor a roentgen-ray burn 
It appeared from the testimony at the first trial that the 
roentgen-ray machine with its gages and controls was located 
IT application of the ray to the patient, in 

doing both fluoroscopic and rocntgenoscopic work was in an 
adjoining room It also appeared that during the observations 
of the plaintiff no person was left m charge ot the gages or 
controls of the roentgen-ray machine It was nrincinallv 
because the defendants at that trial had not presented S 
testimony showing or tending to show that the failure to 
have some one present to read the gages and controls was not 
negligence that this court granted a new trial after a verd.ri 
had been rendered for the defendants But at trial rom 
which this appeal was taken the detendants covered thV^ 
ground with testimony which tended to show that in the me 
of the roentgen ray tor fluoroscoping and roentgenographm^ 
It was neither customary nor necessary to have some pLson 
in the room where the roentgen-ray machine was to read thl 
controls Plainly this testimony was amply sufficient to take 
the case to the jurj on this question ^ 

Again while the plaintiff contended that the testimony con¬ 
clusively showed that the roentgen-ray apparatus used bv the 
deiendants did not have any shutter or filterer and that the 
absence ot these caused the bum, the detendants had intro¬ 
duced considerable testimony by roentgen-raj experts to th 
effect that by the technic used by the detendants a burn could 
not be caused although no shutter or filterer was used a 
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that under the circumstances of this case and the manner of 
‘^'■eatment, the defendants used ordinary care In other words, 
's not conclusively shown by the testimony that the 
ants were guilty of negligence m not using a shutter 
d filtcrer, or cither Furthermore, the defendants, in an 

<ort to show how the burn might have been caused, pre¬ 
sented testimony tending to show tliat there was a fluctuating 
electric current caused by the overloading of an electric 
transformer used by the company supplying the electricity 
In this court’s opinion, it was tor the jury to dctennine 
whether tlie burn was or could have been caused because of 
this alleged fluctuating current, and, if such a current existed, 
whether the defendants were negligent in using it 

Milk Sickness an Accidental Cause of Death 

(bud ■! hnitsas Ctlv Life Ins Co (N M ), 2o0 Pac R 635) 

The Supreme Court of New Mexico, in nflirming a judg¬ 
ment in fa\or ot the plaintitt, sajs that she was the bcnc- 
iiciary of a life insurance policy for §2,000, to which was 
attached a double indemnity rider providing that, if the death 
ot the insured should result from the effects of an injury, 
through external, violent and accidental cause, the amount pay¬ 
able would be §4,000 1 he trial court found that the death of 

the insured was the result ot what is commonly known as milk 
sickness, or alkali poisoning, which was caused by the insured 
drinking milk from a cow or cows that had grazed on the 
weed known as goldenrod, from the effects of which the milk 
was contaminated in some manner The insurance company 
contended that the evidence on which that finding was made 
was speculative, conjectural and theoretical, and thus not 
such substantial evidence as was required to support a finding 
of fact But the supreme court deems it sufficient to say that 
the attending physicians at the time diagnosed the case in 
accordance with the trial court’s finding They remained of 
the same opinion at the time of the trial It seems clear that 
such evidence is not to be considered unsubstantial In other 
words, medical diagnosis made during treatment, and 
adhered to at the trial, is substantial evidence to support a 
finding as to cause of death 

Again, the insurance company contended that the foregoing 
finding did not support a conclusion that tile company was 
liable under the double indemnity rider Evidence was 
adduced tending to show that milk sickness is an infectious 
disease, is considered a fatal disease, that it occurs in epi¬ 
demics , that patients have relapses, that the germ causing 
such disease has been isolated, and is known to the medical 
profession as Bacillus lachuwrbi Relying on this evidence, 
the company contended that the cause of death was shown 
to be an infectious disease like typhoid, and not the effects 
of an injury through external, violent and accidental cause 
But there was no express exclusion of liability for death 
resulting from disease Whether milk sickness is a disease 
was entirely immaterial, unless that fact of itself precluded 
a holding that it effected an injury through external, violent 
and accidental cause If it is admitted, as is generally held, 
that there is liability for death resulting from the introduction 
into the system of a poisonous substance, injuring the body 
by causing lesions of the organs, what good reason is there 
for denying liability where the same final result is produced 
by toxins, perhaps generated within the body, but caused 
by bacilli from withoutSuch a distinction is not warranted 
by the decisions Therefore this court holds that death from 
milk sickness or alkali poisoning from drinking milk from 
cows which have grazed on goldenrod is within the terms of a 
life policy indemnifying against death resulting from the 
effects of an injury through external, violent and accidental 
cause, even though such cause is considered an infectious 
disease, the product of a known bacillus 

Furthermore, the supreme court holds that where a §2,000 
life insurance policy provided double indemnity for accidental 
death and the insurance company, disclaiming liability as 
for accidental death, but not for the $2,000, tendered, and the 
beneficiary accepted $2,000, m full settlement, that was not 
an accord and satisfaction barring recovery for the remainder 
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Aiucncan Medical Association, Washington, D C, Hav 16 20 
Olin West, 535 North Dearhorn Street, Chicago, Secretary 


Dr 


American Vssociation for ^e Study of Allergy, Washington, D C. 

May 16 17 Dr A H Rowe, 242 Moss Ave , Oakland, Calif, Sec’y 
American \ssociatmn for the Study of the Feebleminded, Cmannati. 

June 4 6 Dr H W Potter. Thiells, New York, Secretory ’ 

American Bronchoscopic Society, Atlantic City, May 21 Dr H B Ortom 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N J , Secretary 
American Climatological an^d Clinical Association, White Sulphur Springs, 

Centor^’Masf, Secretar?' ^ 

American Gynecological Society Hot Spnngs, Virginia. May 23 25 Dr 
F E Keene, Medical Arts Building, Philadelphia, Secretary 
American Heart Association, Washington D C, May 17 Dr Haven 
Emerson, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, Secretory 
AmcriMn Laryngological Association Atlantic City, May 23 25 Dr G 
M Coates, 1721 Pine Street, Philadelplua, Secretary 
American Larj ngological, Rhinological and Otolomcal Society, Atlantic 
City, May 26 28 Dr R L Loughran, 33 East 63d Street, New 
York, Secretary 


American Neurological Association, Atlantic City, May 24 26 Dr H \ 
Riley, 870 Madison Avenue New York, Secretory 
American Ophthalmological Society, Quebec, Canada, June 27 29 Dr 
Emory Hill, Professional Building, Richmond, Va , Secretory 
American Psychiatric Association, Cincinnati, May 31 Dr E D Bond 
4401 Market Street, Philadelphia, Secretory ’ 

American Psychopathological Association, Cincinnati, June 3 Dr M W 
Peck, 520 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Secretary 
American Radium Society, Washington, D C, May 16-17 Dr E C 
Ernst 412 Humboldt Building, St Louis, Secretary 
American Societ> of Cluneal Pathologists, Washington, D C, May 13 16 
Dr Ward T Burdick, Children’s Hospital, Denver, Secretory 
American Therapeutic Society, Washington, D C, May 14-16 Dr W J 
Mallory, 1720 Connecticut Ave, N W, Washington, D C, Secretorj 
American Urological Association, Baltimore, May 23 25 Dr H G Hamer, 
723 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Secretary 
Associated Anesthetists of the United States and Canada, Washington, 
D C , May 16 17 Dr F H McMeehan, Avon Lake, Ohio, Secretao 
Connecticut State Medical Society, Hartford, Alay 25 26 Dr C W 
Comfort, Jr, 27 Elm Street, New Haven Secretory 
Illinois State Medical Society, Moline, May 31 June - Dr H M Camp 
Lahl Building, Monmouth, Secretarj 
Maine Medical Association, Portland, June 13 IS Dr B L. Bryant 
265 Hammond Street, Bangor, Secretory 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, June 6 8 Dr W L Burrage, 
182 Walnut Street, Brookline, Secretary 
Medical Library Association, Washington, D C May 16-17 Miss Sue 
Biethan, General Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Sec) 
Medical Women s National Association Washington, D C May IS 17 
Dr Maud Parker, Medical Dental Building, Seattle, Secretory 


Michigan State Medical Society. Mackinac Island, June 14 17 Dr F C 
Warnsbuis, Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg, Grand Rapids, Sec'j 
Minnesota State Medical Association, Duluth, June 30 July 2 Dr E A 
Meyerdmg, 11 West Summit Avenue, St Paul, Secretary 
National Association for the Study of Epilepsy Cmcinnati May 30 31 
Dr A L Shaw 108B Olbiston Budding Utica, N Y, Secretarj 
National Tuberculosis Association Indianapolis May 23 26 Dr G M 
Kober, 1819 Q Street, N W , Washington, D C , Secretory 
New Hampshire Medical Society, Portsmouth, June 22 23 Dr D E 
Sullivan, 7 North State Street, Concord, Secretory 
New Jersey, Medical Society of, Atlantic City, June 9 11 Dr J B 
Morrison, 66 Milford Avenue, Newark, Secretarj 
North Dakota State Medical Association, Grand Forks, June 1 2 Dr 
J G Lamont, San Haven, Acting Secretary 
Rhode Island Medical Society Providence June 2 Dr J W Leech, 
369 Broad Street, Providence Secretary 
West Virginia State Medical Association White Sulphur Springs, June 
21 23 Mr Joe W Savage 303 Professional Budding, Charleston, 


Executive Secretary , 

AVvoming Stale Medical Society, Chejeune, June 27 29 Dr Earl 
\\ licdon Sheridan Secretary 


TENNESSEE STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

Nindy Pourth Anniinl Session, held, April 12 14, 1927, at Chattanooga 

The President, Dr Battle Mvlone, Memphis, in the Chair 


The Decline of Prestige in the Medical Profession 
Dr E R Zemp, Knoxville The medical profession is losing 
aste and it will be only a few years before organized medicine 
5 hghting for its very existence In a short time our prota- 
lon will be degraded into a communistic and socialistic state 
Jedicine is drifting into lay control This is partly our own 
ault and partly the fault of the tendencies of the times 
re being annojed and bound by obnoxious lavvs w ic 
way our rights and stultify our judgment As a resun 
l,ese ,anou, ,nfl«ances, we have Ha'r.son Narcohe Acl, 
he Sheppard Towner law and the \'^olstead Act The 
rowner law has been a dismal failure from t e s an 
avmg mothers and babies, but a wonderful su , 
ag opportunities for graft to professional socia 
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the quantitj oi alcohol to be usul b\ ihc liln-iciaii cin Ik 
M bj h.. tlKU ^^h> cat,not Congress s.j tint a .alien 
should not rcccite a purgatne more llian once a week, or hit 
a patient With gonorrheal urethritis shonhi not receuc in mjee- 
tion more than once m ten tla>s, and so on ad ii niseain 
The time lias passeal when wc can shut ourselves olt tr<>m 
sociel) at large b\ the wall ot alootness The iih>sician owes 
Ins paucnis and his comniunitv a persoinl service Service lo 
hunumtj should be our prime object ritlicr than service to the 
indivaduaL Medicine m the imure must olTer a larj er hum in 
service it we would retain our prestige and regain that which 
we have lost No greater calanmv could betall us than to have 
all medical service under state and federal control It i-v time 
to awaken. In organized inodicme lies our oidj hope ot 
combating the man) influences that tend to ihstro) us File 
Mnerican Medical k^sociation is a wondertnl orj ini/alnin 
but its strength depends on the eflicicnc) ot the si ite on iniz i 
tions The state association is onl) as strong as the count) 
as^oaattons, and the count) associations are strong onl) to the 
degree that the individual members are efTicieiU \o cue 
should be admitted to membership whose ideals are not higher 
than personal gam and whose sense of honor can be lilniiled 
bv avance Quaht) and not quantit) should he our poliC) in 
the tulure. We must realize that educating llie public iii 
the matters of health is just as much our dutv as attending the 
individual sicL \Vc must teach them the difference lictweeii 
truth as represented bv medicine and falsehood as represented 
b) die various cults We should advertise boldl) to the public 
tlie value of our wares and reveal to them that we have in our 
protcssion men ot brains capable and willing to direct all activ¬ 
ities pertammg to their hcaltli and that tbc) do not have to 
spend thousands of dollars for socialistic activities which are 
merel) wonderful opportunities for graft and wasteiuhieSs 


Cent 
nee 


Surgical Cure of Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer 
Da. W D Hvccvbd Nashville The best method for the 
surgical cure of gastric and duodenal ulcer is open to fiuesiion 
The rational solution of this problem is that gastro entcrostomv 
evcision p)loroplast) and resections each have a proper place 
V hich IS best suited to the individual surgeon and the individual 
case. In duodenal ulcer most conservative surgeons of long 
e'vperience and certainly the average surgeon will find that 
the less radical methods will continue to give satisfactory 
results reserving the radical resections to the small group of 
^es not amenable to the simpler operations There should 
be a more uniiorm method of treatment of gastric and duodenal 
ulcers based on a solid foundation of ph)siotogic as well as 
pathologic needs of the individual case 


Progress in the Surgery of Prostatic Obstruction 
DR- J R. Caulk St Louis About 30 per cent of all men 
past 50 have been showm to possess various degrees of prostatic 
enlargement. About 60 per cent of m) patients were between 
60 and 75 )ears of age some were under 50 and a few were 
under 40 Those who received onl) temporary relief b) local 
treatment were perfectly cured b) the punch operation Patient"! 
over 80 )ears of age are particularly suitable for this tvpe ot 
surger) Repeated rectal and c)stoscopic stud) is urged m 
Order to mterpret properly the t)pe of obstruction Titty per 
cent of the cases of bladder stone have been cured b) a com¬ 
bination of htholapavy and evacuation plus the punch operation 
without being subjected to open surgery Nerve lesions of the 
bladder are prominent causes of bladder s)mptoms They must 
be distinguished from lesser obstructions and can be differen¬ 
tiated It one 13 familiar vv ith the problem In the majority oi 
383 operations the same instrument lias been used The 
operation is painless and is done entirely by local blocking 
Complications have been veiy few and there have been but 
seven cases of hemorrhage Never lias bleeding been sufficient 
to show change of blood pressure or to require suprapubic 
t'stotoni) In four instances evacuation of clots was neceasar) 
Chills and fever have occurred m seventeen instances in pre- 
viousl) mtected cascb 
0[H.raiLd on, and ui onl> one 


in twciltv S1\ Ciws <11 circinoini ot the pros! itc iikI l» 
rccomiiitiidcd liighl) a, v method ot restonni' urinary lunctinn 
I lie Operitioii his been V ilu ihle in h istuiiiir tie closure ot 
siipr.pubie fistulis It Ills iho succesStiiHv rcmovol the 
ohtructmn in live cis-. m winch siipniiiihic CastoUmiv, ns i 
fif'vt tilt \ 13 jjrtvuiii'sK doiiL in ill iitatinCk.'', noruiul tiruii- 
non was rtsiorei! Mniost 65 per cent ot all 'it the obstructions 
on vvhieU tins ojicr ituni his Ixtil iiiiployed hive been helled 
uul the pitunl h is rein oiled well Fhere h la been no inijrtahly 

Surgetj of Brain Tumors 

Oil rnoi-ivs U Melvi -i v Nishviile Chiucail) we must 
cliesitv 111 ) c\i> iiuluii iiitr icr nil it Iisuu is hriiii tumor, tlius 
nicludiiig several ^.r iiuihiin itoiij minors not iieopi istic iii ii iturc 
ilu incidence ot brain minors is tar hiKhcr ih ui u general!) 
suspected 1 roni I to 2 per cent ot lutnpsits show some lorm 
of hraiii tumor 'll the \ iiuierhiit Ilosjutil since its o|Kiiiiig 
aliout eighleeil months ago vve hue re.,istered t vent) three 
cuts as brain tumor susjKcts,” this mtinhcr beim ilxiut 0 5 
ptr cent ot the tilt il tdmissions The object lo he attained 
ill the treatment ot hriin tumors is their complete removal 
This uhviuiisiv cannot he accoinplislied in nianv ctses Since 
tile type ot minor its tkoree OI malign mev ami its remov ihihty 
eanipit be iKierniiiied be lore oiKmion every Case i> entitled 
to exploritioii at the e irhesl tune at which a di ignosis can be 
math Lxploralor) operations iii iv now be pertornied with 
such a iKgree ot saietv that phvsiciins ire no longer justifie-d 
HI standing by and allowing their pitieiits to progress to the 
late stues with permiiieiu cnpidiiig or hhndness beiore iiuist- 
niij on the ulv images offered bv c irly exploration 

Treatment of Extensive Burns 
Dr Mihuvv U Dvvis Nasludle fhe treatment ot twelve 
cases ditriiia the last eight months was with ilit exception ot 
three old burns the tannic acid treatment advocated by David¬ 
son The chiet difficult) that I experienced with this method o£ 
treatment was that iii third degree bunts alter the coagulum 
had xormed uuection got in under the crust and the crusts lud 
to be removed Fins can be accomphshed gradually with 
compresses wet with surgical solution ot chlorinated soda, by 
soueniiig them with petrolatum gauze or removal under a light 
anesthesia This amounts to late debridement which is much 
belter than early debrideanent, lor the patient is m much better 
physical condition Tannic acid lessens toxemia, it precipitates 
the toxin in the burned tissue and prevents absorption There 
IS less pain with tins method of treatment than with any other 
The almost water-proof covering afforded by the crust prevents 
loss of body fluids and if large quantities of fluids are taken 
the blood does not become concentrated The care ot the 
patient becomes a much simpler matter as there are no painful 
dressings and no weeping wounds Early skin-grafting is a 
great aid m the treatment of burns 


Value of Roentgen Ray m Carcinoma of Esophagus 
Do. C H Heacock Memphis A roentgenologic examina¬ 
tion would prove valuable as a routine requirement preliminary 
to even csophagoscopic examination The roentgen ray will 
indicate a lesion m practically every case of esophageal cancer 
and definitely establish the diagnosis in the great majority of 
cases It IS ot aid in detecting the existence of such compli¬ 
cations as pertoration into the trachea or pulmonary metastasis 
Lnder fluoroscopic control, dilations may be done more success¬ 
fully and intubation tubes or radium applicators be placed more 
accuraleh Roentgenotherapy plus gastrostomy is probablv the 
most generMly and most successfully employed method of 
palliation toaa> 


Cardiospasm, Esophageal Obstruebon and Dilatation 
Their Treatment 

Dr. Jvck Withebspoox Nashville Aside from tlie stne- 
tures resulting irom tlie c.catnx ot burns the two mam c^iLL 
ot obstruction oi the esophagus are cancer and spasm ^ Z 

muscular sphincter at the card.a-.o-called cardiosp™!!^ Of 

In no instance has a kidney had to be slx patients with obstruction ot the lov cr end oi theZZu 
y one instance has the condition been under observauon lour had cardiospasm one had d 
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the fifth IS as yet undiagnosed Treatment of cardiospasm may 
be approached in several ways The manner of living must be 
altered These patients must be encouraged to avoid excite¬ 
ment and exercise, and to seek pleasant surroundings They 
lUst eat quietly and drink slowly and avoid iced drinks Such 
I ugs as bromides, atropine, benzyl benzoate and papaverine 
have a place Dilation of the constriction usually accomplishes 
a cure Cancer of the esophagus may be treated by dilation 
with the string previously swallowed and in place Radium 
and deep roentgen-ray therapy have failed to extend life or 
give comfort to these patients Efforts at excision of the cancer 
have had little success Usually m cancer it is best to do a 
gastrostomy carlj and save the patient the suffering oi 
stai vation 

Treatment of Cancer of the Breast 

Dr Edward T Newell, Cliattanooga The only hope of 
getting these cases earlier is by education of the public through 
the church, women’s organizations, civic organizations, and 
more especially the family physician Each full-time city and 
county health officer should address all women's organizations 
III Ins citi and county on the cancer problem at least once each 
year The treatment of recent malignancy of the breast is 
simple, attended with little or no morbidity and no primary 
mortality, and only m rare cases should there be late mortahtj 
Thousands of cases are cured annually by a combination of 
surgery (the cauterj), radium and deep therapy 


Significance of Uterine Hemorrhage 
Dr H M Tigert, Nasliville Abnormal bleeding from the 
uterus unfortunately does not alwajs receive the attention its 
seriousness demands Although occasional cases may defy 
analysis, in general, reticent pathologic conditions, here as else¬ 
where, yield to perservering intelligent effort in the form of a 
careful history, a thorough examination, and proper laboratory 
aid The common causes of uterine bleeding may be grouped 
under five headings abnormal hemorrhage associated with 
pregnancy or due to its complications, neoplasms, infections 
of the upper generative tract and adjacent pelvic structures, 
static or mechanical causes and hemorrhages due to perversions 
of the internal secretory glands, chiefly the ovary To these 
some might 'add a sixth group, variously characterized as 
“idiopathic,” “essential” or “functional ” Curettage, properly 
carried out, is not only valuable but essential to many gyneco¬ 
logic diagnoses 


Discharges from Vagina Other Than Bloody 
Dr Llcius E Burch, Nashville The first step m treating 
a case of leukorrhea is to discover the source of discharge 
A careful history, a painstaking examination, a smear from the 
cervix, urethra and Bartholin s glands, or a biopsy of the cerv'ix 
should point out the organ affected, even to the inexperienced 
After a diagnosis is made, a cure can usually be effected, pro¬ 
vided the source of trouble is not cancerous l^Iy plan of 
treatment is to clean up the foci of infection and aid nature 
with protein therapy If the discharge is due to an eversion, 
erosion or cystic degeneration resulting from an old laceration, 
this may easily be cured by linear cauterization Begin at the 
internal os and bring the cautery down into the affected area, 
making four strokes of the cautery from one-fourth to one-half 
inch apart If the eversion or erosion is small, the treatment 
may be carried out m the office without pain and without a 
general anesthetic Natuie puts up a good resistance to a 
gonorrheal infection in the tubes, and if the focus of infection 
in the cervix is eliminated, the pathologic changes m the tubes 
will in many cases disappear The absorption of these products 
may be hastened materially by the injection of protein I use 
fat free milk, beginning with a dose of 5 cc, injected into the 
gluteal region Three days afterward the dose is increased to 
7 cc, and on the third day to 10 cl This is continued at the 
same' interval until a cure is brought about I have devised the 
following operation for clearing up tlie focus of infection in 
the cervix The cervix is exposed and incision is made into the 
anterior and posterior lip of the cervix to the internal os The 
exposed cervical tissues are then packed with a 2 per cent 
acnflavine solution This packing is replaced every three days 
until the wound is closed A smear is also made every three 
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days This operation, with careful after-treatment will 
a cure of the gonorrhea in the cervLX Douches 'except 
cleansing agent, are of little use 


effect 
as a 


Uterine Injuries Accompanying Childbiith 

Dr J P Baird, Dyersburg It would seem unnecessary to 
advise a careful inspection and exaramation immediately follow¬ 
ing delivery, yet when we come in contact with many cases of 
pelvic injuries which give a history of no examination, we think 
It not amiss to call attention to this necessity, which no doubt 
would be the means of preventing invalidism A perineal strap 
which consists of a strip of adhesive plaster, about 3 inches m 
width and approximately 18 inches long, is a safety device 
that will make the percentage of nonunion after penneal 
repairs decidedly less The hips are drawn together and the 
strap firmly applied just in front of the gluteal muscles tight 
enough to relieve all tension on the permeal stitches The strap 
IS reinforced and narrowed over the perinemn to allow room 
for frequent irrigation and application of sterile dressings to 
the wound This relieves strain and tension on the perineal 
stitches much better than bandaging the knees together 

Sporotrichosis 

Dr a H Laxcvster, Knoxville Sporotrichosis is charac¬ 
terized by the formation of multiple abscesses in the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue, with involvement at times of the muscles, 
bones, lungs and other organs The symptomatology is fairly 
well established A traumatic lesion that refuses to heal under 
ordinary treatment with the subsequent development of pamless, 
noninflammatory nodules along the lines of lymphatic dramage 
should warrant laboratory examination, which consists of 
culture, preferably from an unruptured nodule The response 
to large doses of iodides by mouth, over long periods, is usually 
sufficient to be regarded as a specific The administration of 
iodides should be continued for several weeks after the dis¬ 
appearance of tlie lesions Local treatment should be admuiis- 
tered in the form of iodine 


Endoherniorrhaphy for Oblique Inguinal Hernia 

Dr W M IiIcCade, Nashville The operation is called 
endoherniorrhaphy because of its similarity in technic to Matas’ 
cndo-aiieurysmorrhaphy The classic incision is made and the 
sac is exposed, opened and emptied of its contents The neck 
IS dissected as high as possible and closed by a purse-string 
suture from within The sac is obliterated from the internal 
ring to Its entrance into the scrotum by means of a contuiuous 
suture folding its sides together This suture may be buried 
by a second suture if necessary The operation is completed 
by the Ferguson technic If the sac is too large, one maj 
reduce its circumference by trimming its edges The operation 
lessens the amount of dissection, prevents surgical trauma, and 
eliminates to a great degree the causes of hematoma and infec¬ 
tion I have performed this operation twice with good results 

Hematuria 

Dr Perry Bromberg, Nashville The presence of micro 
scopic blood in the urine demands a properly conducted examina 
tion m at least 95 per cent of the cases The profession has 
unwittingly fallen into the error of thinking lightly of symptom 
less or nonpainful hematuria Such terms as essential or 
idiopathic hematuria are merely evidence of our mabihty to 
make a correct diagnosis Nearly 50 per cent of all hematurias 
are due to new growths Stone will cause nearly 20 per cent, 
tuberculosis another 12 per cent, and acute infections 10 
cent 

Ureteral Stricture 

Dr Tom R Barry, Knoxville A proper appreciation of tins 
lesion by the general practitioner will clear up many 
obscure abdominal conditions, will save numerous need ess 
mutilating operations, will eliminate a large 
recurrent pyelitis, pyonephrosis and stone, and wn! ^ 
many kidneys The true cause of many chronically 
appendixes is to be found m the ureter The a 

practitioner, if he keeps this condition in mind, can 
tentative diagnosis in most cases, thereby decreasing i 
wise gradually increasing group of so-called neurotics 
(To be continued ) 
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American Journal of Medical Sciences, Philadelphia 
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•Lrtlcral Suictutc G 1_ Ilunrer Ujltim te —[' 17 ri i 

•Coexistent \uncular ami Ccnlticuiar Taclijcai.ln line to 
T Howard \c« ^ crC—r lo*' 

•SicUc Cell \nenia n Ohio 11 fa Mvkn Cmcimuli—r lo"* 

•E cnlia liematuru Ke'aticn'hip to 1 oriiita lien < tt!uj.KJ M '1 
Cenner and H C Bunipos Jr lto\hesier Minn i' IsO 
•Rchucmhip oi Olt ily to Catbohysitalc Mctal<.lism. 11 ] J>«" 

Dcxcland—i 1S4 

‘\atitijcma Diabeticorum Cnusual I'rocc a of Iniolutioii b Gilil teni 
and J llarii New. \otls—p !•>’' 

‘Dubetic \cidosu with \eKatne bcriic Chiorn'e Reacticn m Vritic 
K. E, \ppel and D \ Ctoper rinladelihia—p COI 
IljroJrccmia, G 11 Iloxic and G M Lishcrnes Kansas Cits p 7 > 
Diagnosis of Otitis 5Icdia ceiatcd isith Pulmonary Tuictculc s 
\ Mtchelson and M M Weiss New \orW—p J-s 
Effect of Unmuth More and m Combimtign with \t enoben enes i ii 
Wassermann Hcaciion C S Wright Philadelphia —!> d'd 
•Serologic Studies of Proteinurias Results of Prceipilin Tc'ts for Speeil c 
Hutean Blood Protein m 100 Cases at Salt LaVc County (ciicrit 
He fatal R M TandousUy Salt LaCc Ciiv —p d-li 
Diagccsis of Tracheobronchial Tuberculosis h M MePhedran Phda 
delfhia—p 

Chronic Infectious Arthritis R L- Cecil and B If \teher New Noih 
—P 23!! 

•ifycntis of Reetua \bdomints Muscles Contrasted with \cutc Iiitra 
\hdominal Conditions R D Leas Cleveland —p 270 
Itanagement of Circulation in ilyxedema G I Prait and II B 
Merton Omaha —p 274 

lirticana, 1 Wheal Produ tion Through Internal Channels \ Wal er 
and il Walzer New \orl>.—p 279 

Uieteral Stricture—The discussion lij Hunner oi the etiol- 
og}, diagnosis and tri.aimciu of ureteral stricture is based 
on a stud) of more than 2,300 eases Careiul inamitcsis 
elicits in about 75 per cuit ol these eases a Instore of Madder 
trouble \ large number of chronic gastro-intcstinal com¬ 
plaints are traceable to dcfccti\c urinar) drainage Ot the 
™n) fruitless abdominal operations done because of symp¬ 
toms due to ureteral stricture, Hunner sa) s that for supposed 
appendicitis heads the list Palpation is a great aid in 
making a diagnosis 

Double Tachycardia Due to Digtlahs—A brict rcxicw of 
some of the toxic effects of digitalis is presented b) Howard 
and another case is reported in which there was obscrrcd 
auricular tachycardia, auriculoxentricular dissociation and 
'entricular tachycardia following the administration of large 
OSes of digitalis Eleven other cases of double tachycardia 
are collected from the literature In six of these the patients 
arc known to ha\e rcceixed large doses of digitalis One 
cc«ned only one dose of strophanthin and was probably 
u ering from coronary thrombosis The other five may or 
may not have received drugs ot the digitalis class 
Sickle Cell Anemia in Ohio—The two cases reported by 
altVi^" have been reported trom Ohio 

ough one of the patients was born m Georgia They agree 
n every particular with the cases that have been reported 
rcvioush and show the familial incidence of the disease 
Ibe'^rf *plainly the many points of similantv of 
Qisease to hemolytic jaundice and how the physical signs 
tcri' ®’^'^0''cous diagnosis of congenital or 

mrv syphilis and even an acute appendicitis 

Purpura Hemorrhagica—As the 
ot their analysis ot t\yenty-tyyo cases Connor and 
mpus conclude that there is not enough eyidcnce at band 
proye that essential hematuria is eter localized purpura 
morrhagica or due to a deficiency of blood platelets but 
father suggestiyc that this is true in 


some 


Relationship of Obesity to Carbohydrate Metabolism 
twcUt ciscs of obesity, in three ni lies nml n"ie - 

presented by John, tlie ctrbohydr He met dwli m w is si Ik 
by meins ot 1 glucose toler met test The oyereyeikM 
tluse ciscs ringed trom J<J to 115 per cent Glycosttn t y .s 
present in two cises in yyliteh diibcles yy is also prese it 
the fistinj blood sugar w is normal in eleyeii ci es imong 
yyhich tour yycre cises of diabetes ot y irvnu degrees ot 
seventy \mong thoe twelve c ises ot obesiu two v ere 
delinitcly ctscs ot di ibetes three were cases ot mild tliibeie. 
eir predial etev ’ It would ippe ir. tint the p mere is i. to 
le considered among the gl nuN. the dystunction ot any ot 
which may be responsible for obesitv oi the cndoftnoiis tvpe 
Unusual Involution in Xanthoma Diabeticorum—(lold- 
stein nnl Harris describe a cise ot \ intboina di ibeticorinn 
shiiwinj a peciilnr process ot involution not previotKly men¬ 
tioned III the literature Fins occurred m a patient stiliernu 
trom thabclcs meihtus to whom insulin w is administered 
in the 1 ite stages of tiic disease Three types ot resolution 
Went on snmilt nteonsly with little or no rclerelice to the 
general condition (n) The lesions on the p ihns dtsappe ired 
conijiletely , (h) those on the clbovys coalesccii uul lett Iirgc 
pi,^niented pitches (c) tliose on tiic le^s and tliigh under- 
yyeiit degenerniye changes resiiltnif, ni esteiisiye scar 
lormation—a process hitherto undesertbed 

Diabetes Mcllitus with Low Blood Carbon Dioxide and 
Ncgatiyc Ferric Chloride Reaction in Urine —\ppel and 
CtMiper analyze the recortls ot five patients with eh ihetes 
melhtus who at some time in the course ot this disease 
presented tlic unusuil conihinaiion ot a low carbon dtovule 
coiueiil ol the plasma with a negative lerric chloride reaction 
in the nniie \s an explanation ot an absent lerric chloride 
rc lelion in the urine in threatened diabetic coma in advanced 
diiletic coma under treatment in diabetic coma with a low 
carbon dieixidc and in diabetic coma witli considerably 
increased blood ketones the authors suggest that it is prob¬ 
ably due to temporary renal impairment usually on a b tsis 
of dehydration 

Diagnosis of Otitis Media Associated with Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis — \ confirmatory sign for the diagnosis ot otitis 
media associated with pulmonary tuberculosis is mentioned 
by Michelson and Weiss In every instance ot otitis media, 
rales originating in the tuberculous lung, when detected by 
the examiner orally, were also heard by the diseased car, and 
when such oral auscultation was negative, no rales were 
heard by the patient This audition of pathologic sounds 
serves to differentiate otitis media trom acoustic nerve 
involvement 

Effect of Bismuth on Wassermann Reaction.—In this study 
by Wright of the action of bismuth as a synergist to neo- 
arsphcnamine in all stages of syphilis, 160 cases are reported 
lu 128 ot these cases the bismuth was given alter the patient 
had already received one or several courses of neoarsphen- 
aminc, and in some instances a few injections of mercury 
Only twenty -SIX cases out of these 128 (approximately 20 per 
cent) were W'assermann negative after an average ot 
eighteen injections of neoarsphenamine and six injections of 
mercuric salicylate Ot the 102 cases still Wassermann posi¬ 
tive fifty-two (51 per cent) were serologically negative after 
an average of fifteen injections of 100 mg each of bismuth, 
given intramuscularly Oi this number five cases of latent 
syphilis four cases ot tertiary syphilis and one case ot con¬ 
genital syphilis reverted again to a positive reaction at a 
later date One of the most important facts disclosed by this 
study IS, that of the cases which were serologically negative 
after treatment with neoarsphenamine and mercury every 
one remained persistently negative on the continuation of the 
treatment with intramuscular injections of bismuth Admin¬ 
istering each week one injection of bismuth intramuscularly 
and one injection of neoarsphenamine intravenously proved 
highly successful m the treatment oi early syphilis and latent 
syphilis In secondary syphilis the cutaneous manifestations 
disappeared with astonishing rapidity and the blood Wasser¬ 
mann reaction:, were reduced from strong positive to nega¬ 
tive m an average ot six weeks This negative result has 
been persistent to date in all cases In latent syphilis from 
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fourteen to eighteen of the cases treated became negative in 
an average of seven weeks, but four of these were again 
positive at a later date 

Serologic Studies of Proteinurias—Blood protein was 
detected by Tandowsky in 52 per cent of the 100 cases studied 
This blood protein can be specifically identified in the urines 
of the patients tested by the precipitin test The detection of 
specific blood protein in the urine by the precipitin test does 
not parallel the positive chemical protein tests The presence 
of blood protein in the urine is not characteristic of any 
particular disease or type of case The most marked reac¬ 
tions found in this series were in cases of tuberculosis of the 
kidney, pyelitis, pregnancy and cancer of the uterus At least 
some of the cases of proteinuria, with or without renal 
pathologic changes, can be accounted for by the presence of 
blood protein in the urine 

Diagnosis of Tracheobronchial Tuberculosis—MePhedran 
reports the results of roentgcnographing 400 excised lungs, 
and then comparing the specimen, area by area, with the 
roentgenogram Symptom complexes characteristic of tracheo¬ 
bronchial tuberculosis have not been found Intrapulmonary 
glands must contain calcium to be recorded roentgenograph- 
ically It appears that reabsorption of calcified caseous 
necrosis within lymph nodes does not occur 

Chronic Infectious Arthritis—Two hundred consecutive 
cases of infectious arthritis were studied by Cecil and Archer 
as to their etiologj The tonsils and teeth were the com¬ 
monest foci of infection In young people infected tonsils are 
responsible for a high percentage of the cases In older 
patients infected teetli arc more apt to be the etiologic factor 
Myositis of Rectus Abdominis—Two cases of myositis of 
the abdominal muscles are reported by Leas The literature 
on rheumatic myositis is reviewed. The points in differen¬ 
tial diagnosis between myositis of the abdominal muscles and 
intra-abdominal conditions are contrasted The probable 
cause of pain in myositis and perimyositis is discussed 

American Journal of Surgery, New York 

3 101 208 (Feb ) 1927 

*Deep Roentgen Ray and Radium Therapy in Malignant Disease of 
Genito Urinary Tract H H Young and C A Waters, Baltimore 

—p 101 

Diatliermy in Venereology A J Greenbcrger and M E Greenberger, 
New York.—p 126 

Paraffinomas C A McWilliams, New York—p 129 
Diverticulitis of Colon Baltin, Detroit—p 130 

•Diverticulitis of Sigmoid Associated with Tuberculosis R Mailer, 
Rochester, Jlinn—p 142 

•Diagnosis in Acute Mechanical Intestinal Obstruction H B Eisberg, 
New York—p 147 

•High Intestinal Obstruction Caused by Primary Carcinoma of Proximal 
Jejunum W R Morrison, Boston—p 154 
Huge Fibroma of Mesentery Resection of Six Feet of Jejunum 
Recovery J F Baldwin, Columbus, Ohio —p 160 
Automatic Injector for Local Anestliesia W O SweeU, Phoenix, Arix 

—p 162 

•Acute Poliomyelitis Occurring lu Course of Treatment of Fracture of 
Femur in Child of Two I Davis and A Yoffa, New York —p 166 

Deep Radiotherapy m Gemto-Urmary Tract Tumors — 
According to Young and Waters the best treatment for super¬ 
ficial papillary carcinoma, whether localized or extensive, is 
a combination of deep roentgen-ray therapy with radium 
applied directly to the surface of the growtlu Radium alone 
has been very successful in handling this type of case, but 
frequently so much irradiation is required that the destruc¬ 
tion of the tumor is followed by a severe radium ulceration 
In the author’s experience, the results obtained by the com¬ 
bination of deep roentgen irradiation with radium are better 
when the tumor has received from 600 to 800 milligram hours 
of radium before the roentgen-ray treatment is started 
Diverticulitis of Sigmoid Associated with Tuberculosis 
Mailer asserts that he has found only one case similar to 
his two on record Both diverticulitis of the colon and hyper¬ 
plastic tuberculosis, especially of the subserous type, arc 
capable of producing almost identical pathologic pictures A 
difierential diagnosis of these conditions is not possible until 
after operation, nor is it at all necessary, for the treatment is 
the same in both instances 
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Diagnosis of Intesbnal Obstruction —Eisberg analyzes 12<i 
clinical cases, and reports his observations of animal experi¬ 
ments Special stress is placed on the diagnosis 

Primary Carcinoma of Jejunum Causes Obstruction.— 
Morrison reports three cases He says that the diagnosis 
can always be made by means of early and thorough serial 
barium roentgenographic and fluoroscopic examinations 

Relation of Acute Poliomyelitis and Fracture of Femur — 
The case reported by Davis and Yoffa illustrates the difiicult 
situation which an attending surgeon might need to face 
should poliomyelitis occur during the treatment of a fracture. 
Only two similar cases are on record 

Atlantic Medical Journal, Hamsburg, Pa 

30 337-402 (March) 1927 
Tularemia E Francis, Washington, D C —p 337 
Periodic Health Examinations Responsibility for Life Extension. 

W F Donaldson Pittsburgh —p 344 
Id Technic O H Petty, Philadelphia—p 346 
Id Opportune Recommendations for Examinee L. Litchfield, Pitts¬ 
burgh —p 347 

Encephalitis, Effect on Behavior of Children D H Fuller, Pbiladel 
phia—p 350 

•Diagnosis of Postencephalitic Conditions, E A Strecker, Philadelphia. 
—p 352 

Encephahus and Medical Profession K D Bond Philadelphia—p 353 
Acute Perforated Gastric Ulcer, Treatment L G Cole, Blossburg, Pa. 
—p 356 

‘Inoperable Urethrovesicovaginal Fistula Cured by Ureteral Traasplaata 
tion C N Haiues Sayre, Pa.—p 357 
"Digitalis and Quimdine m Treatment of Auricular Flutter T iL 
hlcMiUaii, Pbiladelphix—p 359 

Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis. E Weiss, Philadelphia —p 361 
Importance of Persistent Digitalis Therapy in Auricular Fibnllation. 

W D Stroud, Philadelphia — p 362 
Typical Case of Gout A A Stevens, Philadelphia — p 363 

Diagnosis of Postencephahtis—The presenting signs and 
symptoms in thirty children who suffered from attacks of 
epidemic encephalitis are reviewed by Strecker Apparently 
sleepiness, diplopia, mild fever, influenzal “cold” and head¬ 
ache are fairly constant early and acute symptoms in the 
epidemic encephalitis of children Behavior disprders con¬ 
ditioned by encephalitis in children are extremely common, 
and probably occur in more than 80 per cent of the cases In 
the majority of instances the malbehavior appears very soon 
after the acute phase of the illness, and is probably an 
expression of continued low-grade brain disease No clear 
relationship between the type and severity of the acute symp¬ 
toms and the subsequent behavior has been established. 
Insignificant early signs may be and usually are followed by 
severe behavior disorder Absence of late neurologic evi¬ 
dence of brain injury does not preclude behavior deviations 
In this senes, the behavior was much worse in those children 
who failed to manifest late neurologic signs than it was m 
those who suffered severely, i e, those with the parkin¬ 
sonian syndrome It is suggested that perhaps, in the latler 
group, the brunt of the inflammatory reaction falls on brain 
structure whose function is automatic and motor, and not 
related to behavior 

Transplantation of Ureters into Colon.—Haines reports a 
case of inoperable urethrovesicovaginal fistula that was curt 
by simultaneous double ureteral transplantation into tie 
pelvic colon by the Coffey technic This patient has been 
observed over a period of eleven months since optration 
She looks well, has gamed weight, and has perfect contra 
of the urine She empties the rectum once at night, ana ^ 
able to retain urine from two to three hours during the a 
From the standpoint of kidney function she is norma 
Several tests for blood urea have been done, the highest i 
found being 35 7 mg per hundred cubic centimeters oi 
one week following operation Since then it has nuc u 
between 20 and 26 

Treatment of Auricular Flutter—Out of 7,WO 
cardiograms taken m the last five years in the ^ ,|ar 

General Hospital, there were thirty-nme cases ot , jj^i, 
flutter In twenty-five ot these thirty-nine cases, c 
had charge of the treatment In these 
twenty patients have had normal rhythm prom 

by the use of digitalis and two by the use of quim 
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hii cNpaii-ncc, McMillan Idinci tint diKitili 
more desirabk tirut, Ik haa us<d ninnithne i 
and Iwi restored normal rlijthm in onij tlirtc ('t the c - 

ever, m ca^es m uhich digitalis kaj failed it n aUvavs wne 
to m quimdiue 

Boston Medical and ?Mrc;tcal Journal 
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*01 <010 I-c ions of Shot ICcr Rtirluic of prasrir^otes Tort n 
Cotln^in Bcslcn—p Si 
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CicliM Pillcls, C n Le«h ha!! Iviscr Mi < —r J't 

Intant FccJing K D Bheetati at i J Jcltne n 11 s n p^ 393 
\analicns in Dtistasc of H’l i<i of Intatil* G 1 c t P 39 
Ohitetncai Snjur> of Sptnat Cora Tl 1 Tri*-eTe Usetin—p i 7 
Earl) Phrcro'cgtc Sceictics anti Their Juuinals J F Pulltn It, t i* 
— p. aSS 

Sruahcim Collcetion of Phrcnolngtc Casts W I* Cr ics Dt i on p le ) 

Rupture of Supraspinatus Tendon—Codnian advocate•> 
carlj exploratorj inciaion m cases ot severe shoulder injuriv-. 
in which the rocnigeiiogranis arc negative He di euiscs 
t'peeialiv rupture oi the supraspinatus tendon to winch he 
aiirihuies most cases ot traumatic bursitis It a patient has 
a severe wrench ot the shoulder, and within a dav or two can 
endure passive abduction hut cannot perlornj active abduction, 
and the roentgen-rav c\ammation is negative Codman savs 
exploration should be done. It will sixe the patient minv 
months of disabilitv Codman describes a mode ot approach 
to the joint that he has devised 


the lo-pital IS tio hi^h that tins coiulitwii is not due to 
h-M'it.l trcitment but rather to Certain detinue circunut inces 
irising ot tside the in titutioil 
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Ernpyema. J G MacDougall Halifax N —p H7 
Relatjons oE Medical Professioa to Hoapitals J McKcnly Winnijcg 
3Un-~p 151 

Cancer ProbJera, J Miller Kingitcn Ont.—p 157 
Growth of Srcc\aU> of \ncsifccsia in Canada S jchnslon Tcronto — 

P 163 

Ptcgno&is. E. 3L Pope tdmonlon Mia —p 166 

Cholesterol Content of Blood Ploima 05 Index ct Progre-<s m IrNuhn 
Treaied Diabetics 1 M Rabmowiich Montreal •—p 171 
Treatment oE Diabetes McUitus Through Otficc Practice E, H Ma oi 
Montreal —p 17a 

‘Relation of Kidnc> \cttvity tn Diabetes Insipidus to Theories of Vnne 
Excretion \ B Hlievitz, Montreal —p ISO 
Significance of Gentto-C rtnar> Pam J C McClelland Toronto—p I8a 
‘Analysis of 150 Deaths from Diphtheria B Hannah and L, M Murray 
Toronto—p 387 

Treatment and Causes ot Convulsions lo Infants and Children. G Chown 
Winnipeg Mao—p 191 

Dtabcitc Lipcmia Retinahs Case L. A Chase Regma Sask —p 197 
Case of Placenta \ccreta D S Forster Montreal—p 20-1 
Sex Factors in Very \oung Child. A B Chandler Slontreal—p 207 
Electrocoagulation as Adjunct in Tonsil Dissections W K Taylor 
Sk Mary s Ont—p 211 

Hereditarj Diabetes Insipidus L. A Chase Regina Sask—p 212 
Diabetes in Child Three Tears oi Age R P Smith Hamilton Ont — 
p 214 

Dung Stones (PneumoUlhs) Possibly Associated with Tuberculosis F H 
Praitcn London Oat—p 216 

Bicephalous Fetus A O Rose and C Rose Hafford Sask—p 217 
Case of Hjpsiloid (Diccphalus Monosoraus) H Monson Dryden Ont 
—p 217 

Delivery of Syaccphalus Thoracopagus R Mitchell W mnipeg Man 
—P 21S 

Echinococcus Cyst of Omentum R F Reynolds and J A. Ferguson 
London Ont—p 218 

Some Functions of Spleen E S Mills Montreal —p 221 
History of Medical Faculty of University of MontreaL L. D Mignauit 
Montreal —p 242 

History of Pemicious Aucraia H B Cornell BeUcviUe Ont-—p 243 
Regarding Transfusion and Intravenous Injections AV J Egan 
Sidney N S —p iaO 

Nature of Polyuria in Diabetes Insipidus —In the study ot 
a case of diabetc:* insipidus and polyuria experimentally 
induced in normal persons an attempt was made b> UheMta; 
to determine the nature ot the polyuria to correlate the 
results and to explain them on the basis ot the \arious 
theories of renal function His obseiwations favor the view 
ot the secretion theory Evidence clinically or from micro- 
''Copic unnalvsvs does not suggest that the polvuria ot 
diabetes insipidus might be due to anatomic changv:> m the 
IvidncN 

Drphlhena Death Rate—Thib investigation by Hannah and 
^^tirray demonstrates that the death rate irom dtphtbena m 
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Cir^ii "lA of Cervix Ltcfi K 11 3Iarli o f Hit intotc-“p ItO 

Carcinoma of Cervix Uteri—Tins stuiij i)j ilartzIoiT la 
biscil on 145 cases ot unmislaVabk carcinoniT oi tic ccrviN 
iitvri m iiat cuts viio wtrt otHratid on bctwti.!) 1893 and 
1930 In i.vcr> ca t a paiihj5ti.r(.ctomv with tilt, rviroval ot 
a portion ot tiic vagiin and a wide paranictrial dissection, 
wis ptriorincd It seems possibic on the bavis ot this stodj, 
to rciuicr a postoperative prOoiiosis m carciiionn ot the cerviv 
uuri provided t! v tissoe removed at operation is studied with 
suiTicicnt care, and the operation is pertonned liv a surgeon 
idequTteiv trained in tile surgerv ot tlic icmale pelvis In 
these circumstances a prognosis nia> be ventured, with as 
rational a basis tor its promulgation as is possible tor cancer 
<>i tile lip and 01 the breast However in tlie case oi the 
adei’ocirciiionta tile conclusions must be applied with caution, 
because ot the small number ot patients available tor studv 
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Method for Rertatcdly Sanpling Dlocel of Portal \em ta Healths 
\ntmal 5 . >I \ Blankcnhorn ClcvtlanJ —p 191 
absorption of Bile Pigments from Inter tiie. M \ BtanUnhom Cleve 
land —p 195 

Lsmpb and Blood \ erstls of Rabbit Trachea B C Seegal and D 
Sccgol Boston —p 203 

£^PenacaUil Epidemiology of Tuhcrculosii D Perb Phdadclpbia._ 

Specific Floccubuon Reaction Occurring Between Alcoholic Extract* ot 
Pneui^cocm and Nntipncumococcua Serum. C \\ Jungehlut Albany 

G jc 5 Cancer Tbeory J H llueller Berton -—p '*-13 
Diet and Tissue Growth. lA A. H. Smith and T 
Haven Conn.—p 263 

•FiUrable ArastLiVe ii.ero Orgamsm (Schuosaccharomyces 

> bp 7 ir \ Lewis Princeton "S J_p •777 

Htstologtc Expr« 5 ion of Natural Rer.stanee ot ^bb.ts to Infection with 
Hutoo and Bovine Type Tubercle BaciUi P A Lewis and eT S 
Sanderson Princeton \ J —p 291 ^ ^ 

Effect of Age on Serum Lipoids and Proteins 
Carrel \ew A ork.—p 303 
•Bactcriadai Property 01 Cow*» Milk*, 

Princeton \ J —p 319 
Relation Between Invasion of DiKesuxe T-rr^r-t kv, t> y , 
and Disease T Smith and H ^ 

N't-p'3s3“““'’‘*’- ^ J ® ^^-a;d^T l"th 
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Biologic Characters of Mucoid Aariant of Tt ^ 

Pig, J B Nelson. Pnnceton rj!!p 37 t^‘^'’“‘^^™“ Guinea 
Vibrios rrom Calves Serologic Rebt.on to Vibrio Fetus T di, .a , 
il L. Orcutt, Princeton \ J_p jpj ectus i Smith and 

Absorption of Bile from Inteshne 
that bthnibin as such is not reabsorbed trnm 1 asserts 
wav or the portal vein m healthy animals intestine b> 

absorbed irom the intestine hv i u ina> be 

minute amounts Urobihn ,s 

bi.s. 

port ot the lymphatic oath nr P'^rimental evidence m sup- 
scncs 01 injection cxncnnientc"*^'^^'u" pneumonia a 
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are shown by the Seegals to- be an unusual type of venous 
supply consisting of sliort, wide and richly anastomosing 
vascular channels There is little homology between the 
structure and distribution of the lymph and blood vessels m 
the human and rabbit trachea Injections of pneumococci 
by tJie tracheal route to produce lobar piieuinonia in the 
labbit include an intravenous administration of these organ¬ 
isms when the mucosa is pierced or injured 

Epidemiology of Tuberculosis —^The frequency of the occur¬ 
rence of spontaneous tuberculosis and the factors in its 
spread are the points discussed by Pcrla He says that 
normal guinea-pigs exposed to tuberculous cage mates, 
infected intrapentoncally and without cutaneous ulceration, 
readily contract spontaneous tuberculosis The incidence of 
spontaneous tuberculosis increases with the intensity and 
with the duration ot exposure Spontaneous tuberculosis 
acquired from infected cage mates has, with few exceptions, 
the characters of an infection which has entered by way of 
the digestive tract, disease of mesenteric and cervical lymph 
nodes being conspicuous Guinea-pigs exposed to tuberculous 
animals in the same room but not in the same cage may 
acquire tuberculosis which has the characters of a bronchio- 
genic intcction associated with lesions of the lungs and 
tracheobronchial lymph nodes 

Flocculation Reaction Between Pneumococci and Anh- 
pneumococcus Serum —A flocculation reaction is described by 
Jungeblut which occurs between alcoholic extracts of pneumo¬ 
cocci and antipneuinococcus serum The reaction appears to 
be species-specific. It is not strictly type-specific, as slight 
or moderate cross reactions occurred between type I serums 
and t>pe II and t>pe III extracts The flocculating power 
of the serum from five horses undergoing imniuiiizatioii with 
pneumococcus, type I, did not develop to any extent before 
the end of the fourth or fifth month In the case of two of 
these horses in which it was impossible to carry out parallel 
tests on a larger number of subsequent bleedings until the 
end of immunization, some relationship was suggested 
between the flocculating power and the protective titer, as 
ascertained by the routine method of standardization in mice 

Guy's Cancer Theory—In a fairly large senes of experi¬ 
ments, extending over a period of twelve months, Mueller ha-) 
been unable to duplicate cither the results of Gye or the 
modified confirmatious of his work by Murphy and Flu He 
shows that uncontrollable local and individual variations may 
produce results in occasional chicks which simulate satis¬ 
factory experiments, but, when viewed as a whole, mean 
nothing Because of tlie conflicting nature of results obtained 
b> those who have undertaken to repeat the work, and on 
account of the difficulty of controlling all factors involved, 
Mueller does not feel that it may be stated definitely that 
Gye’s theory of the cause of cancer is wrong On the other 
hand, the theory apparently needs more evidence in its support 
if It IS to receive further serious consideration It is sug¬ 
gested that future publications should include sufficient con¬ 
secutive protocols to make the trend of the experiments 
obvious to the reader 


Diet and Tissue Growth —The rate of compensatory 
enlargement of the remaining kidney after unilateral nephrec¬ 
tomy has been studied by Smith and Moise in adult rats fed 
diets containing various concentrations of protein A curve 
of enlargement on “standard” food (18 per cent casein) 
show's a rapid initial increase with subsequent slower rise 
to the one hundred and twentieth day There is no significant 
difference between the value at 120 days (44 per cent) and 
that at ISO days (48 per cent) A similar series witli diets 
containing increasing concentrations of protein, but with a 
constant time interval (twenty-one days) after nephrectomy, 
shows an increase in the degree of enlargement directly pro¬ 
portional to the protein content of the food The values vary 
from 24 per cent with the IS per cent casein ration to 77 per 
cent with the 90 per cent casein diet A third senes shows 
the enlargement on ‘ high protein ’ food (85 per cent casein) 
The values vary from 49 per cent at three days to 121 per 
cent at 150 dajs There is no significant difference between 
the value at 120 days (123 per cent) and tint at 150 days 
(121 per cent) Determinations of total solids on the experi¬ 


mental kidney show that the recorded enlargement 
mainly an actual tissue increase 


involves 


Schizosaccharomyces Filtraus - A micro-organism is 
described by Lewis which was cultivated in the course of 
experiments with the virus of hog cholera It is pleomorphic 
in extreme degree The culture can be completely regenerated 
after filtration through some Berkefeld N filters, although 
these retain Bacillus abortus (Bang) While cognizance is 
taken of possible alternatives, the micro-orgamsm is provi¬ 
sionally classified with the yeasts and in view of its filter- 
ability IS named Schicosaccharomyccs fiUrans The culture is 
not pathogenic for swine 


Bactericidal Property of Cows’ Milk—The bactericidal 
activity of fresh raw milk from a number of cows has been 
tested by Jones and Little with the nonhemolj'tic mastitis 
streptococcus By using this organism and by other means, 
they were able to rule out the action of agglutinin The milk 
of all cows examined inhibited the growth of the strepto¬ 
coccus for definite periods The length of the inhibition 
period varied, the milk from some cows prevented growth 
for eight hours, that of others for only four or six hours 
The inhibitory action may be as strong in the milk ot a young 
cow in its first lactation period as m that of an old cow 
known to be resistant to udder infection It is possible to 
cause absorption of the streptococcus inhibitory substance by 
first inoculating the milk with Bacillus bovistpticus The 
authors were unable to show that the substance was increased 
by artificial immunization of cows with the streptococcus. 
Whey obtained by the action of sterile rennet solution 
inhibited the growth or the streptococcus to about the same 
extent as the milk from which it was obtained The authors 
infer that the substance originates in the udder, since it 
differs from blood alexin in its resistance to heat, is not 
increased in the whey although the blood proteins are more 
concentrated, and is not increased in the milk when the cows 
are artificially immunized or repeatedly exposed to natural 
infection 


Pathologic Condibons of Outbreak of Paratyphoid in 
Animals—The course of a natural outbreak of paratjphoid 
in a normal guinea-pig population is outlined by Nelson and 
Smith A description is given of the gross pathologic changes 
of the disease Tlie bacteriology of the causal organism is 
discussed with particular reference to its agglutiiiativi. 
affinities 

Paratyphoid Transition from Epidemic to Endemic Phase 
—Factors bearing on the maintenance of paratvplioid m an 
endemic state are discussed by Smith and Nelson The 
h>pothesis 13 tentativel> presented that the transition from 
an epidemic to an endemic phase is due to a combination of 
the weeding out of individuals of low natural resistance with 
a gradual adjustment of the inv'ading organism to the popu¬ 
lation on a lowered level of virulence 

Mucoid Variants of Paratyphoid Bacillus.—The biologic 
characters of two mucoid variants of Bacillus paratyphosus 
isolated from guinea-pigs have been studied by Nelson, and 
compared with those of the normal type The possible origin 
of the mucoid type is discussed. 
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‘Blood Groups in General Paraijsis. Agglutinin Aggtntmogen Fonnuli 
H A Bunler, Jr, and S Jlcj-crs, New York—p. 415 
‘Mesenteric Enterocystoma W Hueper, Chicago, p 1-^ C;in 

•Use of Chohn m Paralytic Ileus H Hartman and W 
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gar 111 Blood Accuracy of Kramer Gittleman Modihcatio 
ind Wu Method E R Orent New lork.—P 433 
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Experimental Bacillus Pyocyaneus Keratitis 
Hartman, Detroit.—p 442 


E. Jackson and F 
Hartman, Detroit.—p 44J .... 451 

ntestinal Amebiasis J if "ll SanlorJ, 

^holographic Method of Counting Blood Cells * 
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Blood Groups in General "'"V. 

a"dutmogeu lormula was studied b> Bunker iiu ej > 

onfcascs ot general paral>s. ll.e inc^ncc « - 

tradmonal tour tso as!,'i>l'»tn groups was ouiul ^ 
same in these eases as in the popnHlioii ’‘JH*- 
agglutinogen (f) m the corpuscles ot group II ’ 

described b> Guthrie and others, was found m 'J'*- 
proportion of “group U bloods (about SO per cc ) 
reported b> others \n extra agglutinin (D) ui the senni 
ot “group 11 ’ indie iduals, first described b> Guthrie, w s 
found m thirt)-lwo out of thirt>-sc\eii members of group it 
(86 per cent) These patients baemg general paral>sis, 
reccued treatment onl> m the term ot malaria or tr>pars- 
amide or both, and showed little tendenc) to definite motU- 
fication or ncgatnitj ot the Wassermann reaction m the 
blood, all but two of the twentj patients who e\Iuhited sueii 
a tendenej were members either ot group U or group ly 
(Moss), elcNcn ot the latter eighteen belonging to group II 
Mesenteric Enterocystoma—Hueper reports the ease of a 
boj aged 5 who presented simptoms whicli led to a diag¬ 
nosis of acute appendicitis and mesenteric c>st \ cest the 
size ot a hens egg located between the two mcnihrants of 
the mesentery 2y. inches from the ileocecal lalic adjacent to, 
but not connected with the dcum was enucleated at opera¬ 
tion \ppcndectora> was also pcrtornicd 
Mae of Cliolin in Paralytic Ileua—Hartman and Dock 
report a case of parahtic ileus following a h>stereclom> 
The patient was giicn 06 Gm, of cholin hjdroclilondc intra- 
acnously in 250 cc ot phjsiologic sodium chloride solution, 
oter a period oi twentj minutes Immediately alter the injec¬ 
tion had been completed peristalsis was heard, and in about 
five minutes the patient passed a large quantity of gas and 
liquid feces There were no cramps The patient dad in 
twelve hours At necropsy a partial obstruction without 
gangrene was found high in the jejunum which had her¬ 
niated into the abdominal wound 
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UIC y.io.1 cells by naans of a veeder in iM U.c c., mer ind i 
siacnliy devised contact counter ,,,. 1 ., n 

Ochronosis-\ case ' V?,{ \he r. ^ eld 

piMnenl itioii ocetirrul oiib in ’",j ’ ' j-j, diM.it 

Iiiliritis, .iihscqtiem to ampulatioii .;f ll c hre isl 

dlji ISC t r ^ z.i 

Results with Pathogen—I-ow examined h o cy • 
chr.mic arthritis wiiliout ('cfotiiniy by meins ot il e \ r 
method tnd.ound Vfr.^f.ooaia - ^^i';” ;11 
nonhemolytic MtcpluC. ecu. in one ct c Tee , 
were grown tn pure cnlimc One po;ti«u of he ^ro v h v. 
utilized tor tile prcparitionoi itt ‘"'I ‘'L t 

1 , 0.1 runocnlitcd m the pit,cuts ov n hh»y Vl Sn cn 
l,x.turns were positive in virviUzs decrees with ^ 

The patliogcit showed growllis in iH mstnicc' \.lc 

va, ipphcd by usna mti^cn one, 
0 tortli ilifce 01 tic sir nil. i ivc 
posit,sc re ictn.iis Ten cases ..1 sulncnlc and chronic .rthrt- 
• '---,th!ni sere trr itcd 


Sugar m Blood —Orent made a study ot the accuracy of 
the Kraraer-Gittleman modification of the method of Folm 
and \V« He savs that the average reproducibility of the 
Kramer-Gittleman method is about 1 per cent that of the 
Folm-Wu IS also about 1 per cent The values obtained by 
the Kramer-Gittleman technic agree with those obtained by 
the Folm-Wu technic to within 2 per cent This is only 
slightly greater than the degree of reproducibility of either 
method 

Pigment m Addison’s Disease —A typical ease ot Addison s 
disease, with pigmentation of the skin active tubercular 
caseation of the right suprarenal and old tubercular fibrosis 
of the left suprarenal and heavy black pigmentation of the 
entire lymphatic system of the abdomen and chest, is 
reported on by Spohr and Moore The pigment was not an 
amhracosis Microchemical reactions showed that the pig¬ 
ment was iron free and was bleached by sunlight and 
hydrogen peroxide The evidence seems to indicate that this 
pigment is a melanin and the absence of any other explam- 
able cause of the melanosis than the Addison’s disease lead 
the authors to believe that there was more than a casual 
relationship between the two 

Intestinal Amebiasis—In Feders opinion, intestinal amc 
bmsu IS no longer to be considered as a purely 

iscasc, but rather one of a cosmopolitan character There 

Luld be gastro-intestinal upset 

snouia be looked on with suspicion 

CounUng Blood Cells-Sanford 


The pathogen -.bowed gr 
complentcnt fix itioil ttvl 
against blood two and 

positive rcictions Tell caves ot .. 

tis and three cases ot chronic lironchial avlhnn vcrc trr itcii 
Tour patterns with subacute arthritis were comidclcly relieved 
ot their vvmptoms, two were improved, ind unir were tiutm- 
proved fit the asthma case' one w is improved, and t vo 
were unimproved 

Treatment of Acid Intoxications with Buffer Solutions— 
lleckcr has ire itcd 105 c ivcs .n ill kinds vith huiTcr olutmii. 
to determine if possible their valie in all pathologic c< n 
ilitiuiis which are accompanied Iiv or lollowcd by acid nitosi- 
caiioii Ml ot the pitieiits were desperately 1 " Oi 105 ciscs 
treated, sixty five recovered and iliirtv-si-c died, tour showed 
little or no improvement front the treatment ItU recovered 
z\uiong the diseases mentioned are diabetes crvsipelas 
eel inipsia, pneumonia, nephritis and puerperal sepsis 

Slide Piecipitalvon Test for Syphilis —The microscopic 
slide precijutation test lor syphilis has been lurthcr simplified 
and improved \s now recommended, with Kalm s intigeti 
dilution described by Kline and \oung it does not require 
mcuhalion or a humidor cover and may be done m a room 
regardless 01 its humidity The test is satd to be as specific 
as the Kahn and Wassermann tests, and has the advantage 
over those methods m that it is much simpler and requires 
much less apparatus and serum 
Leukocyte Index of Body Resistance —\ lymphocytic index 
of resistance has been worked out by Jones and Crocker by 
using the total white count and the percentage of lymphocytes 
This index parallels Walker’s very closely, but averages about 
SIX points higher 
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ulai a he uses for making photographic 

iHles and pnnu of blood films, and his niethod'o? Smg 
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Prevention and Treatment of Smallpov Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever 
L B Gloyne Kanras City —p 73 
Tularemia. W G Gillctt Wrehna —p 77 
•Treatment of Vppendicma E M Micrs Kanrar City —p 80 
Epilepsy and DucUess Glands V E Lawrence Ottawa—p 81 * 

Tieatmeat of Appendicitis—In thirty-one cases of suppura¬ 
tive appendicitis, ificrs has removed the appendix and 
mserled a catheter mto the bowel through the stump of the 
apiwndix bringing it through the abdomen and thus imme- 

m ^"t opening or a handmade fistula 

to allow the accumulated flatus and liquid bowel content to 
escape A cat^heter as large as the stump of "he aMe„d ° 

stump, and then IS mierted)n’*m’uch't'he^ 

. „ gallbladder drainage tube tL tub» ^ t, ™a««er as a 
purely tropical the sixth or seventh dav and th c * usually comes away on 
aracter There closes promptly 

Maine Medical Associabon Journal, Portland 

Sepri. L. H Ford 
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Miclugan State Med. Society Journal, Grand Rapids 

SG 145 222 (March) 1927 

*Thyniic Paroxysm in Children Prevention E A. Pohle. Ann Arbor — 
p 145 

Treatment and Prophylaxis of Scarlet Fever H E BaRlev. Detroit_ 

p 148 

Variable Factors in Lactic Acid Milk Feeding D T Levy. Detroit_ 

p ISO 

Tuberculosis Preventorium C A Ryan, Northville—p 153 
*Prostatic Nodes N E Aronstara, Detroit—p 155 
Michigan State Medical Societj Its Activities and Methods F C 
Warnsliuis, Grand Rapids—p 157 
Pituitary Gland J M Nielsen, Battle Creek.—p 162 
Some Psychologic Problems in Otolaryngology B R Shurly, Detroit 

—p 166 

Ocular Manifestations of Sjstemic Diseases E. E Poos, Detroit_p 169 

Surgical Diseases of Gallbladder C D Brooks, Detroit —p 171 
•Gangrenous Appendix in Femoral Hernia J A MacMillan and F B 
MacMillan, Detroit—p 179 

Case of Corynibriforra Syphilid Two or Three Weeks After Initial 
Lesion C K. \’alde, Detroit—p 180 

Prevention of Thymic Paroxysms in Children —Pohle 
reports observations on eighty-eight cases treated with the 
roentgen ray In all cases in which the patients responded to 
the treatment, an average of two treatments was required 
Prostatic Nodes—^Aronstam asserts that gonorrhea is the 
most common cause of prostatic nodes They are sources of 
toxin absorption, and are responsible for the subsequent train 
of symptoms thus engendered The treatment is unsatis¬ 
factory and problematic 

Gangrenous Appendix in Femoral Hernia. — The patient 
under the care of the MacMillans stated that she had noticed 
a lump in the right femoral region for the past twenty-two 
years which would appear with any straining of the abdom¬ 
inal muscles This at first was very small, but for the past 
three years had become larger It did not give any trouble 
and would often disappear Then came a time when the 
lump would not disappear The patient was nauseated and 
had considerable pam A diagnosis of strangulated femoral 
herma was made and operation was advised The sac 
was exposed This contained several clear cysts within its 
walls, It was single and dark The contents were examined 
and found to be the vermiform appendix, gangrenous, and 
tightly constricted inches from the proximal end by the 
femoral ring 

Minnesota Medicine, St, Paul 

lO 141 204 (March) 1927 

Difficulty of Adjustmeot During Adolescent Period G Donohoe, Chcro 
kee Iowa—p 141 

Evolution of Nephritis Prognosis and Treatment I Renal Function 
H O Altnow, Minneapolis —p 146 
Alcohol and Its Effects on Nervous System. G R Kamman, St Paul 
—p 153 

Interrelationship Between Tuberculosis and Nervous System J C 
Michael, Minneapolis—p 159 

Use of Lipiodol in Diagnosis of Pulmonary Conditions A H Beard, 
Minneapolis—p 165 

Carbohydrate Problem in Infant Feeding W B Richards, St Cloud 
—p 173 

Minnesota as Health Resort H L Taylor, St Paul p 175 


Joua A 31 A 
May 14, 1927 

thir^y^^^^”*^*^ ^^ses is believed to be m the neighborhood of 

Open Air School in Prevention of Disease—Hoxie con¬ 
cludes that m community hygiene there is a place for the open 
air school m caring for the contacts with active tuberculosis 
and in ^ring for the children who have become infected with 
^bcrculosis but who have not yet developed the disease. 
Even in cases of glandular tuberculosis, improvement takes 
place under this regimen It is worth while also m caidiac 
cases and m malnutrition due to focal infection and bad care 

Whooping Cough Pneumoma —Summers reports three 
cases of whooping cough pneumonia in infants under 1 year, 
in which there was no history of whooping cough at the tune 
but which were diagnosed as such only after the infants had 
received intramuscular ether injections and the character of 
the cough was noted after improvement of their condition. 
These infants were critically ill with what was thought to be 
bronchopneumonia complicating an ordinary head cold and 
bronchitis The history obtained from the parents was that 
of a beginning coryza and cough a week or ten days before, 
which became progressively worse, regardless of treatment 
There was no history of choking spells or vomiting after the 
cough The coughing, however, came in spells, being worse 
durmg the night Summers thinks that many infants develop 
a bronchopneumonia and succumb, without a diagnosis of 
whooping cough having been made 

Polycythemia Vera—In four of the six cases reported by 
Abel, the patients were treated with phenylhydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride, but with disappointing results In two cases, severe 
anemia was produced 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Baltimore 

6 1 85 (Feb) 1927 

Coordinating Work of Physical Instructor with Other Work m Occupi 
tional Therapy Department V Scullin, Neiv York—p 19 
Organizing Occupational Therapy Department in Children’s Hospital. 
W Connek Indianapolis —p 23 

Occupational Therapy for Outpatients and Homebound C Bean, New 
York —p 31 

Special Problems in Pnvate Mental Hospitals H G Price, Towson, 
Md—p 37 

Ohio State Medical Journal, Columbus 

23 191 270 (March) 1927 

•Cystitis W E Lower, Cleveland —p 211 
Dermatitis Artefacta Seven Cases E W Netherton, Qeveland —p 215 
Glaucoma Without Appreciable Rise m Intra Ocular Pressure. L Nippe, 
Toledo—p 221 

Tuberculosis, Relation to Public Health. C L Hyde, East Akron —p 224 
Large Adenomatous Goiter R B Drury, Columbus —p 227 
Pulse Pressure in Men and Women J R Earp, Yellow Springs —p 229 
Linseed Oil Dermatitis F J Vokoun, Cleveland —p 229 

Treatment of Tuberculous Cystitis—Lower suggests the 
use of the ultraviolet rays in the treatment of tuberculous 
cystitis The aim has been simply to renew and to emphasize 
the oft repeated warning that cystitis must rarely be regarded 
as a clinical entity, it is generally a secondary, not a primary 
disease It demands local relief and, even more urgently, a 
painstaking search for the primary condition 


Mxssoun State Medical Associatioii Journal, St Louis 

24 93 128 (March) 1927 

•Ecbmococcus Disease m Missouri E P Heller, Kansas City—p 93 
Posterior Pituitary Extract (Obstetric) W C Gayler, SL Louis — P 96 
♦Open Air School in Prevention of Disease G H Hoxie, Kansas City 
—p 97 

♦Obscure Cases of Whooping Cough Pneumonia C B Summers, 
Kansas City—p 102 

Neurotic Disorders L B Alford, St Louis.-? 103 
♦Polycythemia Vera 0 Abel, Jr. St. Louis-p 106 

Echinococcus Disease m Missoun-Heller reports a case 
f echinococcus cysts of the abdominal cavity of a 

^ kov ^ The parent cyst was under and behind the liver, 
Ziit The siS of an ordinary grapefruit A cyst the size 
and abou ,. _^(.upied the left lower lobe of the lung 
of a large recorded cases of echinococcus disease in 

Ian, m Missouri, dnr.ng MW ya,s .s fifwen, bu, the number 


Public Health Joturnal, Torouto 

18 51 100 (Feb ) 1927 

♦Plea for National Health Association L K Frankel, New YorL—P 51 
AntJsypbilitic Pharmacopoeia of Fracastonus, with Glossary 

Soci':u'^Hype'*ne Movement, Educational Point of View B A Bensler 

TrlnrorMo^dern Food Inspection A Righy, Winnipeg, Man —P 75 

National Health Association—Frankel is convinced that a 
united organization could revolutionize health uork m 
United States, whether such an organization is t 
Red Cross, through the National Tuberculosis 
or is entirely new. manned by representatiw ^en a d k 

with divisions and bureaus to cover every field of aeti / 
r^w covered by exisUng national 
with a definite purpose to cooperate with offic a 
either local, state or national 
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Soutk Carolina Med Association Journal, GrccnviUo 

’3: :!S5 303 (Icb ) 1337 

Trc« of Lobar Vncumcua V I- SjOc.mr.cLcr, Au,.»u Ca 

ratiici m Human M G GatnWc Jr Florence P 
SialoUtiuaiia- J F Tonnsciid Charlolon-p -37 

Southern Medical Journal, Birmingham, Ala- 
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40 171 356 (MareU) 1937 

surserj ot Kram Tmnora. E baei» St Lo«u-P 171 
Cranial Injuries b MacJ New Otic ins JacL-oit, M'i’ 

*Iiiir^crani3l Hemorrhase in Nc\^ Born 

Fincuo!u! Dt-orders of Stomach J V t!ni..n.tn ll.rm.ni^hani 
lihiha Gartnea an.! Relate,! Condmons U \amlerUoof 
\ a.—p. 189 

carcoma of Breast C W Fljnn DaHa< Texas—p 
Kjehoneuro^s, L. F Hirher Baltimore-p 
Interpretation of Minornial Ltcrinc BlccdinK 
more.—p 199 

Gj-necolog) frovn Clinical Point of View t Dunlap 

Needs of Rural Medicine in Carolinas W S Ranhin Charlotte N C 
_p 209 

PrcWemi of Medical EducaUon I! W Cox \tl mta Ga-p 214 
Teaching Medical Students Normal Bod> 1- j Moorman 
Citj —p 216 

Puerperal Infection C J MiUer New Orleans—p 3U 
Disturbance! of Cardiac Function Leading to ilcarl railutc 
Robinion Nashsillc Tcnn —p 222 
‘Headache Due to Xnhrms of Cervical bpmc C S Uolbroow 
Orleans—p 225 

First Aid m Railway Surgerj R W Knox Houston Texas.—p 
Congenital Vtrcsia of Esophagus E N Broyles BaUimoic. ^ 

SUndard iWW Ordinance Results in Fourteen Alabama Towns I C 
Frank S ^Y Welch and C \ \bclc Montgomco \b —p 223 
Cautery Excistoo ot Cancerous Rectum C V Brindley Temple Texas 
-p, 240 ^ ^ 

•Two Ca5e3 of Appendiceal \bsccss to Infants \ S Root Raleigh N C 
—p 245 

rcrnioous Xnctnia. J U Musscr New Orleans —p 246 
Ethmoidal Pneumococctc Septicemia Inlratcnous Therapy V K Hart 
Statesville N C —p 249 

Tularemia in Mabama Case J M Mason and E. M Mason, Birming 
ham.—p 251 

Ittttacramal Hemorrhage oL New-Born—Of approxttttaKly 
2C0000 infants who died last year durtng the ftrst year of lite, 
Womack says 60000 died the first week and 25,000 the second 
week It IS estimated that SO per cent of these children died 
from intracranial and visceral hemorrhage Womack sug¬ 
gests that the blood coagulation time, or bleeding time and 
the calcium estimation of the blood taken for both mother 
and infant before and after dclncry might be of value. He 
reports one case 

Sarcoma of Breast.—Fibroblastic sarcoma, spindle ceil 
sarcoma melanotic sarcoma and fibromyxosarcoma were the 
types oi sarcoma m the cases reported by Flynn A mam- 
mectomy was done in the first two cases These patients are 
ah\c and without evidence of recurrence The other two 
patients are dead The last mentioned died in spite of a 
radical operation One of these four patients, the first, was 
a man 

Acute Myocardial Failure—Robinson says there is, no 
doubt, a type of heart failure, that may be termed acute 
myocardial failure in which the pulse is small the blood 
pressure lov, and the heart sounds rapid and w eak The body 
‘™P'f^ture IS often subnormal, there is rapid and shallow 
breathing a dusky ashen or blue-gray pallor of the sk n, and 
mental stupor Such signs appear after hemorrhage m 
urgical shock, and after occlusion of a coronary artery 
CSC signs are probably always accompanied by or perhaps 
«uscd by a decrease in the output of the heart In such 


ccrvic.l irihritis yy is confirmed by the rotnikcu 
Appendical Abscess m o K^l y I 

w as 16 months old. the other 11 mmUhs One h ^ j 

iron, the operation md the oily ' be 

condition pres ions to opcrition hid bee > 
could not staml the shock 

Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Worth 

611 6'0 (Feb ) 1727 

lofatn an! Child W W Wa.i-n 


S loatl Ihii'l'ii—!’ 626 
Sail \iUi nio —p 6 0 

N U lime and O T Knit i) 


Marlin 


t While Dillai—p 636 


Infection of keij iMP.ry Trict III 
Denver—p 6’4 

Chritiic M ixilljiy Nitm* t)i ra c 
Gallldiddcr Diagii I'l' 1 
llcail III Uliciiraalic CindiUi>ii« 

—034 

f xiiisr ff Sill Pro%t4lcct niy 

Relation of Itadway Nui.co.i to 1‘erw nod and Ojctaimg Dei iiltucul 
\\ F William« hi IaUU— p 61(3 
Twi. (ase, of Chiuii.c I-urn!ent yfavioiditiv h M Nyhci. ian Ann mo 

Inlravcnou! I.olmc Tiicrapy « Midmire Dallas-p 614 
l*)d.ti! U t. yan Uuicii Daliav -p 650 

Intravenous Iodine Therapy —bhclmui, reports tyyo c tscs 
of cxtciisiM. sporotrichosis ot the arms lu yyluch mtrayciious 
lodmc therapy ysas scry clTLCtiyi. He says that doses oi 
from 3 to 12 cc ot iodine sodium icdide solution, yyell diluteU 
with distilled water or physiologic sodium chloride solution 
cm lie giyeii intr lyeiiously at a single injection Slight local 
thickening of the yein, after repeated injections, is the sole 
coinphcaiion 

Treatment of Pyehtis —The drugs most commonly used hy 
y 111 Duren in the treaimenl of pychlis were methenamme 
md sodium acid phosphate The methenamme yeas atlcr- 
nited with an alkaline diuretic preferably potassium citrate, 
at mlery tls of from three to seecn days Sodium citratocar- 
lioiiite has not been satisfactory, and contrary to yariotis 
assertions caused considerable gastric disturbance at times 
In a feyy cases phenyl salicylate esas substituted Hexyl- 
rtsorcinol has been a disappointment Mercurociironie has 
been giycn tntrayenously m a feyy eases of marked sepsis 
yyiih gratifying results hoyyeyer its use in chronic cases yeas 
yyitliout benefit Blood transfusion yvas necessary m scyeral 
eases \iitogenous vaccine yeas used in one ease yvith fayor- 
alilc results A fe\y patients yyilh ureteral stricture, yyho 
continued to hate periodic, cramplikc pains along the ureters 
after thorough dilation yyere rclicyed by tincture of bella¬ 
donna, 10 drops, three times a day Cystoscopic treatment 
was resorted to in 67 per cent of the eases It yyas not 
attempted until medical treatment had been guen a thorough 
trial SiKer nitrate, in 0 5 to 2 per cent solutions, yvas used 
as a routine measure for pelvic lavage Colloidal silver 
iodide compound (neosilvol) gave several severe reactions 

West Virginia Medical Journal, Charleston 

as H3 168 (March) 1927 

^Biliary Surgery W W Babcock Phitadelphia.—p 113 
'Tetany Following Ailmmistration ot Sodium Bicarbonate W R Morru 
Alpoca —p 121 

Infectious Monooucleosis. R 11 Wylie Huntington_p 128 

Obstetric Complications J A Riedj Monogah —p 134 ” 

Obstetrics Viewed by General Praclitioner J L Miller Thomas—p 137 
Tcratona o£ Tesvis \ J Goodwin Wheeling—p 145 
Meioieke R«et,on for Syphilis. B F Brugh, R H Undon and 
E Laird Arontgomery —p 149 

Fatal Tetany Following Administration of Sodium Bicar¬ 
bonate-Morns reports a case of ileocolitis, pertussis and 
bronchopneumonia m an infant aged 22 months To combat 

« “z- ■■ “Tt""*>"3 

that dmV't® e-xtcrnal heat It seems especial!/ important drams (5 6cc) was ordered Five hundred cnhie 
output d ^ Id wou’d further dimmish the cardiac 'vas injected in two doses five and a half honre 

lo L Styen This type of heart failure may two hours after the second .meet.nn thf h h 

ease vvhen rtc uSmem'^o/X" mrculatTon of tetany and died so;n afttrtard'"'' 

dunpg thl"" d'gital.s should be used m pnrumonia groyving “umor ortheT^r^""*” rapidlv 

of the type i| vvhTh o->^ryon 


condition 
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s measures to increase the output of tnc heart arc 




secondary carcinoma of the lungs, liver, 
mesenteric lymph nodes was discovered at the 
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FOREIGN 


asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
uelow Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 


Bntisli Journal of Dermatology and Syphilis, London 

30 49 94 (Feb) 1927 

‘Psychologic Factor in Dermatitis W J O’Donovan —p 49 
Syphilitic Macular Atrophy G B Dowling—p 55 
Hjpoplasia (Aplasia) Pilorum hloniliformis F P Weber and T 
Axhausen —p 62 

Unrecognized Cases of Congenital Syphilis S V GoldhursL—p 66 

Psychologic Factor m Dermatitis —O’Donovan stresses the 
fact that pathologic processes in the skin do not belong to a 
different category from those found elsewhere Long con¬ 
tinued inflammation of internal organs leads to fibrosis, long 
continued inflammation is due to syphilis, tuberculosis, or 
to the presence of a foreign body A long continued inflam¬ 
mation of the skin does not scar, and if tlie great infecting 
agents are absent, the one factor absent from the viscera is 
that of external irritation This irritation is most easily sup¬ 
plied by the rubbing and scratching of the patient himself 
This goes on even during sleep It is most marked in patients 
who have a neuropathic diathesis, and on investigation 
psychic states of great interest can often be elicited 


Bntisli Journal of Ophthalmology, London 

11 49 96 (Feb) 1927 

Block Capital Letters as Tests of Visual Acuity IT Banister—p 49 
Birth of Ophthalmology Development in Early Arabic Literature. A F 
hlacCallan —p 63 

Ophthalmic Radiation Lamp W S Duke Elder —p 67 
Metal Cast of Anterior Segment of Eyeball Made of Living Human Sub 
ject J M Ball —p 73 

Avoidance of Postoperative Infection in Cataract Operations B P 
Banaji —p 7S 

Proptosis in New Born Child B K N Rao —p 79 


Bntish Medical Journal, London 

1 269 312 (Feb 12) 1927 

‘Disseminated Sclerosis Infective Origin D McAlpine —p 269 
‘Pathogenesis of Respiratory Anomalies After Epidemic Encephalitis M 
Critchley—p 273 

•Experiments on Radiation of Tumors J C Mottram —p 275 
Asthma with Maxillary Sinusitis and Healthy Supernumerary Paranasal 
Sinus W S T Neville—p 277 
Case of Self Mutilation D J A Kerr —p 278 
Mastoiditis Limited to Deep Subantral Cells J B Horgan —p 279 
Henoch’s Purpura in Adult A G MacGillivray —p 279 
Diverticulitis of Cecum. H Pereira.—p 279 

Obesity of Pituitary Type Probably Sequel of Lethargic Encephalitis 
F M B Allen—p 280 

Occupational Bursa of Hand B W Rycroft —p 280 


Exogenous Ongin of Disseminated Sclerosis—McAIpine 
feels that little advance has been made in the treatment of 
disseminated sclerosis, and that none can be looked for until 
more is known of the etiology of the disease The exogenous 
theory of this disease, though it may seem at first glance to 
be wild and speculative, is one that may repay further study 
Pathogenesis of Respiratory Anomalies—Critchley sub¬ 
mits his theory that the respiratory disorders are essentially 
organic in their pathogeny, and suggests that they arise from 
a disorder of the psychomotor pathways controlling the 
respiratory centers, together with a defective inhibition by 
cortical control 


Experiments on Irradiation of Tumors—Mottram asserts 
that tumors left for from four to five days in the animal after 
irradiation, and then removed and grafted into other ani¬ 
mals succumb more easily than when removed immediately 
after exposure This effect is associated with an interference 
with the blood supply, which occurs from four to five days 
after the exposure These results suggest the hypothesis 
that the varying sensibility to radiation of tumors, and the 
difference m sensibility between normal tissues and tumors, 
arc associated with the variations in blood supply, on which 
the radiation has a special action apart from its direct 

action on cells 


Indiaa Medical Record, Calcutta 

47.1 32 (Jan ) 1927 


Human Death Analysis, A. Macdoii^d p 
SiXmic Dropsy R Chatter,ee-p 8 


1 


Irish Journal of Medical Saence, Dublin 

6 49 96 (Feb) 1927 

Thirty Six Years’ Work at Rotunda. Hospital D G MadilL-n « 
Value of Graphic Methods G E NcsbitL-p 68 ^ ^ 

Thrombo AngiiUs Obliterans W I dc C Wheeler—n. 76 
Acute Lobar Pneumonia T G Moorhead.—p 83 




anu wtoiogy, LdinDurgli 

43 81 148 (Feb ) 1927 


Rhinology and Laryngology m Literature and Folk Lore A Wyhe .—d 81 
Clinical Aspect of TonsUs. P Franklm -p 8S 

r^tment of Middle Ear Deafness by Radium W C Stevenson and 
1 Wilson —p 96 

Treatment of Furunculosis by Ionization. F H B Nome—p 105 


Journal of Pathology and Bactenology, Edinburgh 

30 1 184 (Jan ) 1927 

‘Diurnal Tides of Leukocytes A F B Shaw —p 1 

Action of Cyanides on Bacteria F M Burnet_p 21 

‘Thrombo Angutis Obliterans J Marnoch and E MacRae._p 39 

‘Infeetion of Rats by Gartner’s Baeillus C Price Jones p 45 

‘Presence of Pressor Substanee in Blood in Hyperpiesis F R. Curtis, 
A A. Moneneff and S Wright —p 55 
•Neoplasm in Porose Crocodile H H Scott and J Beattie.—p 61 
‘Expcnraental Herpetic Meningo Encephahtis C Da Fano and J R. 
Perdrau —p 67 

Complement Fixation with Bilharzia IL Production of Specific Anti 
body by Intravenous Injeetions of Protein Free Alcohol Soluble Cer 
canal Extracts N H Fairley ■—p 97 
Relation of Alcohol Soluble Constituents of Bacter-a to Their Spontaneous 
Agglutination P B White—p 113 
Rapid Death of Meningococcus and Gonococcus in Oxygenated Cultures 
Part Played by Unduly Alkahne Reaction H V Phelon, G II 
Duthie and J W M’Leod —p 133 


Diurnal Tides of Leukocytes—The view is advanced by 
Shaw that the leukocytes of man exhibit twice daily a tidal 
rhythm of about twelve hours’ duration which is independent 
of certain recognized physiologic stimuli, the evidence being 
derived from a study of leukocytic variation in the peripheral 
blood of man, and the distribution of the leukocytes in the 
internal organs of animals 


Thrombo-Angiitis Obhterans — The case reported by 
Marnoch and MacRae corresponds, in its main characteristics, 
witli others of similar nature reported, its chief features 
being patchiness of distribution of the lesions in all arteries 
of the limb, obliteration of the lumen in parts by well 
organized and canalized thrombus, the new channels in some 
cases being blocked by more recent thrombus, perivascular 
adhesions at the obstructed parts of the arteries, and such 
free formation of collaterals that the vessels show in some 
parts considerable variation from the normal arrangement 
An outstanding feature in all the vessels involved was the 
hyperplasia and splitting of the elastic tissue, more especially 
of the internal elastic lamina Perineural cellular infiltra¬ 
tion was not observed, but the nutrient arteries of the nerves 
were affected to a moderate degree These were sclerotic, 
more especially where the lumen remained patent 


Experimental Infection by Gaertner’s Bacillus —Experi¬ 
ments made by Pnee-Jones indicate that rats can be readily 
infected with Gaertner’s bacillus by feeding In those rats 
which do not die, there is some interference with growth at 
first but afterward the animals seem quite well The bacillus 
can be found in the spleen and liver of nearly all the fed ani¬ 
mals in about forty-eight hours, and after about ten clays 
begins to disappear, so that at the end of about two months it 
can be recovered from only about 10 per cent In a niinority 
it survives at least five months Specific agglutinins devc op 
and can be found long after the animal has got rid of tne 
bacilli agglutination persists particularly in animals whicn 
still harbor the bacilli These surviving animals, which arc 
to outward appearance healthy, can initiate an epidemic 
among fresh rats and can be reinfected 
Pressor Substances m Blood m Hyperpiesis-Curtis etjl 
failed to find any evidence of the presence of a presso suU 

itance in the blood of patients hypertension The 

ixamined the effect of injecting the 

flood of patients with hypertension No effect, . 

fall in blood pressure, resulted The ^oi th^ 

loted to develop hemoglobinuria during the 

Senments as the foreign red cells underwent hemob.i. 
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lum 01 a crocodtk xMih muastasc^ to the hori ana u wt 
FTDenmental HetpeUe Slcaingo-Enecpluhtis.-\. Imhcrto 
unSenkd lorm ot chro.nc or 

cnct-pliahtis has bucu obtained >> t tiiruit nnmun- 

rabbit. cvtlKr bt provoking m Uk.u a .talc of 
itv to the Mtais at htrpci or bv altcnnaiin^ or alterins Ust 
same Mrus in Mtro prior to inoculation. ClinicaU> cxpcri- 
mentalK and iii<^topatlioiogtcalU. this condition rctiiibka 
morl dose!) epidemic ciictphahtis in man than does tK acute 
cxpernncntal disease 

Kenya Medical Journal, Nairobi, East Africa 

3 J7I jO!) (Jin.) 1027 

Tnw of Jtomlia ra Ca.e oi SuiiKc^cJ Pulmoieiry Tehcrcjtu«. in Furo- 

peon. F P G dc Smtdt 

. A \tcKcnz;e —v 

2%» 


p, 

Qmnint ProFh>li*n A McKmir —p 274 

Mtdicil Wort in Niloc Rwene. R \ W 1 roctor —n < 

\ilec of T)ir« EMrainanoni of Fml Si«imcn» in DuKrosu of 1 lUo- 
roo! Infctlionj J C J ColUnon ~p -70 
CiiM of Hurnon H>droihobti it Moyalc G R Du c< —P -J- 
Ca!c of Sarcoma of Scrotun \ S Mactic p 201 
Caremomatoni Glccr in Name C P Dcnni'Hn p -*>5 

Value of Quinine Prophylaxis—McKenzie sa>s tlicre is no 
such thing as proph>lactic guminc treatment In c%er> cast 
m which the taking of quinine has presented tile onset ot 
malaria there has been a masked attack ssliich maj or maj 
not base been completely cured There is an optimum dose 
of quinine to be used in the treatment or prescntion ot 
malaria. Anv doae abose this is quinine wasted anilhing 
below IS inadequate The average figure lies betwten 10 
and 20 grains (065 and 1 3 Gm ) Quinine is useless unless 
parasites are present in the blood and antirelapse treatments 
are tar too long Quinine docs not act b> its direct action 
on the parasite hut m conjunction with some mechanism ot 
the host. Pnmars attacks are very casil> cured if not pr<.- 
viously quininized, for it is probable that long periods of 
qmmmzation e\haust the bods s capacit) of dealing with the 
parasite perhaps b) lessening its reaction to quinine 
McKenzie would not have any one take prophylactic quinine 

Lancet, London 

X 373422 (Feb. 19) 1927 

Hunters Ideals and Listers Practice. B Mo>-nihan—p. 373 
’Diagdosis of Hepatic Disorders D T Davies —p. 380 
*Levu!ose Tolerance Test for Hepatic Efficiencj G King—p. 38S 
'Ringworm of ScaJp Treated by Thalhum Epilation. G B Dowling and 
R. Kelman —p 339 

'Scrum Treatment of Pneumococcal Jfeningitu A S Simplon. —p 390 
Sonne Dysentery in England. F H A. Clayton.—p 391 

Diagnosis of Hepabc Disorders—Davies summarizes his 
paper as follows In obstructive jaundice the galactose test is 
negative but the van den Bergh reaction is direct the 
cholesterol content is high and bile salts are present m the 
urine In toxic and infective jaundice (including the hepa¬ 
titis called catarrhal jaundice) and in any other lesion of the 
hepatic cell the lollowing are the salient leatures A dit- 
ference of blood sugar far exceeding 30 mg per cent a 
loss of more than 2 Gm m the urme a normal cholesterol 
content a van den Bergh reaction which is indefinite with 
generally bile pigments only in the urine, and lastly, uro¬ 
bilin reaction which is strong m degree In cxtrahepatic 


. t had liccn itirtci Then wa. m. raurn to the favtiiu 
tcl at the end of two Imiir. 1 he hcuht and .lural.on ot 
the rise 1(1 the blood sugar wa- lit proportion to the <k),ac 
ot liver iiijurv The Ic t is liitreiort ot confideralilc valm- 
a an index ot tin- lunctional capacity ot the liver 

Thallium Acetate for Scalp Ringworm.-Uo vliin' and KJ- 
mtn report on twenty lour ci rs The trcatnuiit con.ists ot 
a sin.U dose o. tlnlhiim acet itc H nm 
body weight Li'vn h> mouth in witlcncd w ilcr rht. hair 
Ingtiis to loosen in irmii six to cijht days nvd 
lation In, taken place by tin nincti-tinlt day Lonfinun«.m to 
bed during the whole period of Ue Hincnl is dcsirdile A, 
tllmmimirn may la a coiiiphcation ot thalliuni tre itiuent. it 
IS eiidem lint the givniK ot tlnlhmn acet ite to a ^rsoii 
sulTeriiii, iroin inv rent! ilisordtr u co iir iindic ited pi a 
tioii Ins been satisfactory in enrv ca,e so in Hcd 

Scrum Tfcatmcnt of Pneumococcal Mcninyitia —SimiisOn 
Used only intimeiiingococca) serum and antijineumucocca! 
veriiin in his cise Ail interesting, teature oi the case wa, 
a nght heitnpIeKia ot naccid type associated with an aphasia 
which cleared up sy iichronoiisly 


Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 

1 103 136 (Juii 22) 1)27 

I'ubltc Ilcalih in GrcAlcr Umbanc H W TtUnn —P 50a 
ItiJus,tc of Ma'juito Conuc! H H Il-Jm* —,i JO-i 
tACtur* InilucnctnK ^xt^ACtJon of Tccih Tfoft — i 10? 

DentiJ J-xtraciion in Jit JtclAiitn to suiAcr> l« C F Lmdon HI 

VacIu j IntlucrrCin^ J-ntraction of Teeth \ I* U Minfic HJ 
U-d UcAulu of Cynccolo^ic Ojcraiunx- II I turgor— 1 > HS 
IhicrKral InCcciwri II V. ktilcr—p- Urf 
1 roptciitv H M Jar “P 

FathoIosT of Tifco Ca^c» of SuiMcn Death 0 L-ithA"!.—p 121 
Fxojihihalcnc (»<ner O \ \ Dsethein —p I2J 

Herpes OphtbAloucus J U Lcujs.—p 

X U7i;j (jan 7)) 1927 

•Operative Treaiicent of Uirs^hiprunj, « R D Wade and N D 

Roilc.—p 127 

Arcvtheiics TVcir Inlfotluction to Vustralu and Tasmania V J 
Dunlop—p 141 

Infantile Fezema, F Trmca —p 152 
Nasal Polypi W San^IsicT —p 154 
LympUf/C>thcmix if if Uullraorc—p- laS 

Treatment of Megacolon by Ramisection —W ade and Royle 
report a case ot megacolon involving the cccum and part ot 
the ascending colon in which a specially designed lumbar 
sympathetic ramisection was periormed on the left side the 
white ramus to the first lumbar ganglion and the medial 
branches from the first, second third and fourth lumbar gan¬ 
glions were severed, and the trunk cut across below the fourth 
ganglion Four months after the operation the bowels had 
been opened regularly every day without enema or aperient 
the abdomen was flat, but a peristaltic wave could occasion¬ 
ally be seen in the hypogastrium The general condition had 
improved greatly A further radiographic examination with 
a barium enema revealed the pelvic and descending colon to 
be still much distended but the cecum ascending and trans¬ 
verse colon were no longer distended, and exhibited normal 
segmentation 

1 173 208 (Fell 5) 1937 
Anatom, of Female PeUij F \ Maguire—p 173 


CTo be cont d.) 
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nerpM and \ artccila Occurring Simultaneously ft. I, T 

Conconutaat Herpes Zoster and Varicella ■ 


features are on the negative side-a neg- -- xzerpes iioster and Varicella -Ar rl,„ i,„ k, 

normal test absence of urobilin in the urme and the a severe herpes zoster eruption along the left sisth 

normal cholesterol content being the mam aids in diagnosis seventh thoracic nerver (3rant s noLnt aII l ^ 

for Hepatic Efficiency—King Bcnerabzed varicella The rash was proture^M 
*t®Patic efficiency in fifty-three abdomen and scalp and scatterid on the extremitTes 

n tare There were vesicles within the mouth 


wses and obtained consistent results In ten normal cases 

level fasting 
Per hundroH ievulose by mouth was 8 mg 

a remrn centimeters ot blood Normally there was 

Wrs In ‘^sting level within one and a half or two 
aunirai disease of the liver there was a definitelv 

i vlaITh‘“" The blooTsSr 

curve maintained the peak ot the 

emg reached about one and a halt hours after the 


Quarterly Journal of Medicine, London 

30 101 2IS (Jan ) 1927 

•B^^nJpt^ein Test o( Liver Function Sixty Six Cases. E. Buhner 
*“rL/atf-rtl5 Oiabeles Melhtiu. 
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Effect on Breathless Subjects of Residence in 0\ygen Chamber J M H 
Campbell and E P Poulton—p Idl 
‘Magnesium Content of Cerebrospinal and Other Body Fluids H Cohen 
—p 173 

‘Insulin by Inunction a Failure G A Harrison —p 187 
‘Variability of Basal Metabolism G M Wishart p 193 

Influence of Previous Muscular Activity and Other Factors on Basal 
Metabolism G M Wishart—p 199 
‘Relation of Pulse Rate to Temperature in Febrile Conditions D M 
Lyon —p 205 

Bromsulphalein Teat of Liver Function—Although Bulmer 
admits that this test is a simple one, and innocuous to the 
patient, he finds it objectionable because it depends on col¬ 
orimetry In 20 per cent of cases results are obtained which 
are obviously not representative of the degree of liver effic¬ 
iency, the rest are acceptable In obstructive jaundice the 
results suggest that the test is one of biliary permeability 
and not of liver efficiency 

F/ffect of Protein jDiet on Liabetes —Very high protein diets 
arc undesirable on account of their power of sugar produc¬ 
tion and their specific dynamic action, but Lyall has failed to 
find evidence that protein diets up to 2 Gm per kilogram 
have any deleterious effect on sugar tolerance Protein has 
not been found to increase ketosis This is contrary to the 
published results of the Petren school, which states that 
increased ketosis runs parallel with increased nitrogen excre¬ 
tion The results obtained by Lyall are in agreement with 
the theory of the ketogenic-antiketogenic ratio of Shaffer 
and Woodyatt 

Effect of Parathyroid Hormone in Lead Poisoning—Evi¬ 
dence IS adduced by Hunter and Aub in support of a theory 
that parathyroid extract rapidly and effectively mobilizes 
from the bones a certain amount of stored lead which is 
readily available The remaining lead is mobilized much 
more slowly in the usual routine process of metabolism The 
action of parathyroid extract confirms the theory that there 
IS a striking parallelism between the storage and excretion 
of calcium and of lead Parathyroid extract definitely 
increased the excretion of lead when first given When para¬ 
thyroid extract was given a second time, little or no increase 
in lead excretion was observed, though the extract was 
known to be potent because it produced its characteristic 
effects on calcium metabolism 

Effect of Oxygen in Bronchitis and Emphysema.—Campbell 
and Poulton report that patients with chronic bronchitis and 
emphysema have benefited by residence for a period of from 


content is smaller than in tlie serum, although the chloride 
concentrations in these effusions, as also in normal cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid, are always greater than m serum In post¬ 
mortem specimens the serum contained more magnesium than 
the cerebrospinal fluid, although there is a considerable 
increase in the magnesium content of both serum and fluid 
The cause of these changes is discussed Experimental evi¬ 
dence IS given suggesting that the magnesium content of the 
cerebrospinal fluid remains constant, in spite of a considerable 
increase in the magnesium content of the serum 

Insulin by Inunebon a Failure—Harrison has failed to 
obtain evidence that insulin can be absorbed through tlie 
intact human skin An inunction of 100 units of insulin in 
hydrous wool fat did not lower the blood sugar of fasting 
rabbits 

Variability of Basal Metabolism.—In these studies, a 
closer correlation was found by Wishart between the basal 
metabolic rate and the total nitrogen excretion than between 
metabolic rate and uric acid excretion 

Relation of Pulse Rate to Temperature in Fever—It is 
suggested by Lyon that pulse rate increase in fever is in 
large part a passive result of the elevated temperature 

South Afncan Med Assoc Journal, Cape Town 

1 25 48 (Jan 22) 1927 

Throrabo Angiitis Obliterans B Morrison —p 26 
Lethargic Encephalitis in South Afnca W A Berry—p 33 
Lacunar Paresis it J Cohen —p 38 

Serologic Diagnosis of Typhoid A Pijper and B D Pulliiiger—p 39 

Treatment of Abortion W H Maxwell —p 40 

Large Renal Calculus (9 ounces) M G Pearson —p 42 

Tubercle, London 

8 197 252 (Feb) 1927 

Tuberculosis in Mental Hospitals A E Evaus —p 197 
Tuberculosis Prospect A Adams —p 207 

Specific Stimulation Therapy and Protective Inoculation in Tuberculosis. 
G Schroder —p 213 

Care of Tuberculous Patient After Rest Period W L Dunu —p 233 

Arbeiten aus dem anatonuschen Institut der Kaiserlich- 
Japanischen Umversitat zu Sendai, Japan 

12 1 181 (Nov 30) 1926 

‘Comparative Anatomy of Brain Stem of Mammals G Fuse —p I 
‘Uranium Nephritis T Suzuki —p 169 


one to three weeks in a chamber containing about 40 per cent 
oxygen The improvement was shown by their sensations 
and by diminished cough, sputum and breathlessness, by 
increase of appetite and body weight, by the disappearance 
of rhonchi, and by the increased time of holding the breath 
In some patients these effects quickly wore off, in others 
they appeared to last, partially at any rate, for months The 
effect of treatment was to cause an increase in the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the expired air during rest and exer¬ 
cise, and this effect was observed in certain cases for at 
least two days after leaving the chamber Some evidence was 
obtained that in the less breathless type of patient, whose 
bronchitis was not associated with bronchial spasm, clinical 
improvement with oxygen was associated with a diminished 
intake of oxygen during exercise Some evidence was obtained 
in a case of myocardial disease that exercise caused a tem¬ 
porary stasis of blood in the lungs This was sometimes 
accompanied by a feeling of precordial pain and by diminu¬ 
tion in the vital capacity This phenomenon was much 
diminished during oxygen treatment 


Magnesium Content of Body Fluids—A method is 
described by Cohen for the accurate estimation of magnesium 
in 2 cc of body fluids Observation on eighteen cases shows 
that the magnesium content of cerebrospinal fluid (average 
3.28 mg per hundred cubic centimeters), in normal and 
pathologic states 'other than meningitis, is constantly 
than that of the contemporary blood serum (average 256 
mg per hundred cubic centimeters) In meningitis, the 
excess of magnesium in the cerebrospinal fluid becomes le^ 
m-iikcd In pleural and peritoneal effusions the magnesium 


Bram Stem of Mammals—This essentially technical and 
scientific paper by Fuse consists of thirteen parts, each part 
discussing a different field, and in many instances present¬ 
ing entirely new anatomic conclusions Many illustrations 
elucidate the text, especially 120 beautiful plates, which will 
without doubt make a strong appeal for consideration by 
anatomists 

TJranium Nephnbs—Suzuki asserts that the pathologic 
changes in the glomeruli depend wholly on the nature and 
potency of the causative toxin Sometimes only the cpi- 
thekum and endothelium of the tubules are affected, often 
mainly the former, sometimes the interlobular connective 
tissue On these changes depend the various forms of glom¬ 
erulonephritis, the arteriosclerotic form included 


Ok&yamR Medical Journal, Okayama, jRp^ 

444 1 152 (Jan ) 1927 

ilcium Metabolism K Kitayama —p 1 , ,r . r 

ructure of Elastica Externa and Its Combination witb Media of 

^mngoTcLneltiv^J* Tissue Ind Smooth Muscle Fibers by Mallory’s 

c^er?r^entaf Vacemanon"* M Rabbits Cornea with Virus of 
Simplex and Herpes Zoster I Ehara —p 69 ^,-,,, 1 ,, Group 

imulative Action of Some Useful Cardiac Drugs of Digitalis Oro 

H Utsunomiya—p 89 c . a VM„inra.—P lOJ 

opeca Areata and Vegetative Nervous ^ f 

istmortem Changes m Schmidt-Lanterman s Inclusions in icr p 
Medullated Nerve Fibers of Rabbits ^ ' 

ition of Camphor on Blood Pressure R ^^gi P 
ographic Distnbution of First Intermediate 
Var Japomca," m Okayama Prefecture K Nagano p 
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the cliologic agent of cpuoouc c.iceiilnl.m m 
{Enuthahtozoon cuntculi) ib striking i-. 

parasitea art not icltiUical The n inic oi O i‘'h 3 

to tilt rabic protozoon. Tht ctolutiaino c>dt o Hit 
Chigia lysjj. appears to bt coniplt’C so lar oiib a tut pb s 
of the c>clc art known, among thtin tbt nuractllular j a • 
sporoblastic phase. There is probablj another *• ’ ^ ^ 

tenied b> the appearance of spores ami ameboid nil ro 
organisms, uUramicroscoptc and fiUrable elements ot fepro 
duction. The morphologic details of this phase cannot be 
learned with the present methods ot research Hie pan¬ 
sporoblastic phase IS not obligator! tor the deselopmetit of 
rabies The fixed virus is a \arielj of Ghijta lissji. cre.ited 
bj waj ot mutation \ssociation ot rabies virus and ncuro- 
vaccine may occur in a spontaneous iniection or in experi¬ 
mental inoculation. In these cases intracerebral inoculation 
ot the rabies virus may unleash ncurovaccnial cnctplnlilis, 
which then usurps the place ot typical rabies 
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•A Tedmte for Heocclectomy and 
UfStte.—ti 1097 

Stenoiu of Deodeaum vsilb Ulceration of Duodenal Bulb G ifoscof 
—p nu 

A Technic for Ileocolectomy, the ReatilU —Robiiieau and 
LafiStte describe their tcchnic as used in twenty cisbt casts 
Seventeen patients presented stasis ot the right colon with or 
without ulcerous colitis four bad cancer five various 
tumors, one megacolon and one recurring colic fistula The 
chief points of the technic are the following Even in case 
of a lesion limited to the cecum the intestine is resected as 
far up as the middle part of the transverse colon Lcrascurs 
are not employed Anastomosis is established between the 
small and the large intestines The sutures include the 
fibromuscular layer (The details of the technic arc given ) 
Two patients died within five days after the operation. Post¬ 
operative complications were observed m five cases they 
occurred between the eighth and the tenth day and were not 
grave. Twenty patients recovered without any incident In 
nme cases the remote results were verified by roentgenologic 
or histologic examination they proved to be perfectly 
satisfactory 

Arcluves des Maladies du Coeur, etc , Pans 

19 769.332 (Dec) 1926 

^lolracardiac Reflexes and Disordered ArrhjThmia. L. Bard._p 769 

'Pulmonary Edema witb Mitral Stenosis in Aonpregnant Women. E 
Doumer—p 791 

Diastolic Cbmtering Rhythm from Disturbed Aunculovcntncular Cara 
duction L. Gallavardm and P Ved —p 797 
History of Tuberculosis of the Heart and Vessels. M Piiry—p. 800 

Acute Edema of the Lung in Mitral Stenosis m Nonpreg- 
■Women.-Doumer adds three observations to the eight 
Mtuch he had found m the literature. The patients were 
■Women aged from 25 to 35 The pulmonary edema appeared 
n slight attacks following muscular effort. The dyspnea 

arterial hypertension or aortic 
Expectoration was insignificant The attacks usually 
^ ^ influence of rest. In all the patients the 
Satu /e'Hf'ned normal, the left auricle was mod- 

Preenan^ ^ mtectious or rheumatic condition or 

of ® Pulmonary edema is the result 

a £ "all, when e.xposed 

Pregnant as T flctn f transudation. 

-ay^waU^thls reflex. "" ot the auricle 


New Researches on Development of the 

ir "'u, .k'".-,- ,>.'s^ i" fCc,.,, 

r'lkiaUv d. ippUrcd Ihcr pl kc w is liken by cyan.., il 

'’.ranuK. which were not icnl re istn.,, ^'^TirTncl 

ind ciMly Mimvd by mvthvicnc him On Hiv ippt iraiicc 
ol granules the ciiUurc Uc uik u rbi.l this plicnumc nm 
corresiunuhtl to a mistvu lornialioii ut niicro ort 
11c laiur wac uitihcr cuUivaud on a »r Ii M-cincd 
tirst that lU micro or) int ms died tlicn. However, eight 
or ten ironthx taler cvaiiophil ..rnmles icid rcoMin,. gratnilcs 
iiul lypteal liilarele bacilli apptared in the culture lubes 
(lumea pigx imeuliled with the culture did not ilevelop 
tuberculosis I he at ir culture w is tluii treated vvHli o\ or 
with i.l'ceri I \niinals lujecltd \vHn 
died in eight tliys ruliercles 
m tl e spleen Heated imulsiuU 
ti ed in treatment ot 2(»3 p itieiits 
each ot 1 or 2 cc vvere given 
four or five davs ap iri The patients were sUlTerin., irom 
ptntoniiis or irom a disease ot the glands, joint skin or 
kidneys, ot tuberculous origin Kecovery was manliest in 
V)') improvenunt m forty eight the condition remained 
unchangid m ten it liecime iggravatetl lit six The treat¬ 
ment tailed in members ot the colored race 


horse serum mixed 
this re.,enerated culture 
Were toUlld III the Iuil.,s ailil in 
ot tile at, ir culture wij 
Twelve subcutaneous injeclions 


Journal dc Chirurgie, Pans 

-S 641 772 (Dc. ) I92o 

•Surgical and Nonjur„tcal Trcaimcnt of I’eit » Uiveaic. L. Dclicz and 
L. Cbnstophc—I, o41 

Vracturcs of Upper End of Tibia N Barbilian —p 6o3 

Surgical and Nonsurgical Treatment of Pott’s Disease in 
Children.—Uelrez and Christophe give the histories ot twenty 
children with Potts disease twelve ot whom were treated 
with bone grafting A piece ot bone with the periosteum is 
usually taken from the tibia A tragment 2 mm thick 
suffices It is sometimes more convenient to break the trans¬ 
plant into two or three pieces The gralt is inserted into a 
longitudinal cleft made m the diseased spinous processes 
Three ot the children operated on died from one to three 
years later two from generalization ot the tuberculous 
process Or eight children treated by medical methods, 
three died three grew worse m two, the condition continues 
to be apparently favorable The advantages ot bone grafting 
arc the follownng growth of the gibbus is unusual alter the 
intervention the operation is benign, long immobilization 
is avoided It is not a radical cure, but is a useiul adjuvant 
in the treatment 

Journal de Radiologie et d’EIectrologie, Pans 

lO 539 592 (Dec.) 1936 

•Ro^tgcTOtherspy of Tumors of the Craniospinal Space A Beclcre — 

By-Effects of Roentgen-Ray Treatment of Tumors m the 
Canty-Beclere emphasizes that the gravest 
accidents occurring under roentgen-ray treatment ot cranm- 
spmal tumors are of mechanical origin They consist 

edematous swelling ot the irradmted tissues 
Tression intracranial 0 ^ 

the first exposure soinetimes develop on the day ot 

should be especiall’v 

ing compression from the tumor it Zl ^ 

^irst or test exuo'^nr#. cU i i mtraspmai tumors the 

and the exnosure M units 

ne exposure should not be repeated before the third day 
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In intracranial tumors it is advisable to measure the tension 
of the cerebrospinal fluid before the roentgen-ray treatment is 
begun The dose is regulated accordingly Moderate doses 
of the rays, frequently repeated, are preferable to high doses 
given at long intervals 


Presse Medicale, Pans 

35 225 240 (Feb 19) 1927 

»Fate of New Born Infanta of Tuberculous Mothers A Couvelaire — 
p 225 

*An Indication for Resection of Presacral Nerve D Ferey_p 227 

Origin, Epidemiology and Treatment of Acute Articular Rheumatism 
A Ravina —p 22S 

Fate of New-Born Infants of Tuberculous Mothers — 
Couvelaire’s five years’ observation was conducted on 356 
pregnant women with tuberculosis Of 357 fetuses, 319 were 
born alive, the weight was below 3 Kg in 50 per cent The 
mortality in the first month of life decreased from 33 per cent 
to 7 2 per cent owing to strict separation of the infants from 
their mothers and to proper feeding and sanitary surround¬ 
ings Experimental researches were made as follows 
Guinea-pigs were inoculated with glandular or visceral prod¬ 
ucts of stillborn fetuses or infants dead from progressive 
denutrition, without signs of tuberculosis The animals did 
not develop tuberculous lesions, nevertheless, tubercle bacilli 
were found in the glands The facts confirm the theory of 
transmission of a filtrable tuberculous virus through the 
placenta The congenital infection may become extinguished, 
remain latent or determine specific anatomic lesions in the 
future 

Indication for Resection of Presacral Nerve—Ferey reports 
four cases of cancer of the uterus, in which resection of 
the presacral nerve was done on account of severe pain in 
the bladder, rectum or suprapubic region In one instance the 
operation was performed for pelvic neuralgia connected with 
an atheroma at the aortic bifurcation After the operation, 
cystalgia, pain during micturition or defecation and tenesmus 
disappeared The pain had not reappeared up to the time 
of death, from three to nine months later The operative 
technic is described A median incision is used instead ot 
Pfannenstiel’s transverse incision The operation did not 
occasion even a transient retention of urine 


Progres Medical, Pans 

54 1845 1924 (Dec 7) 1926 Partial Index 
'Nonvenereal Balanoposthitis and Vulvovaginitis F Balzer —p 1855 
*Gastnc Ulcer and Leukopedesis M I-oeper and G Marchal —p 1858 
Cases of Spontaneous Perforation of Siginoid Colon M Cbifoliau and 
F Malleysson —p 1863 

Usual Picture of Hypochondriasis H Codet—p 1873 
*Value of Clinical Signs in Prognosis of Nephritis P Ducatnp —p 1882 


Conjugal Balanoposthitis and Vulvovaginitis of Nonvene¬ 
real Origin—Balzer observed the disease m two couples In 
one case, husband and wife presented a lymphatic and 
arthritic constitution The lesion started with pruritus, soon 
an eczematiform lesion developed in the seborrheic region of 
the external genital organs Contagion was beyond doubt 
A venereal origin of the lesion was excluded The treatment 
consisted in applications and irrigations with astringent or 
alkaline solutions Rebellious cases may probably be cured 
with bacteriophage corresponding to the pathogenic agent of 
the lesion 


Insufficiency of Gastric Leukopedesis and Ulcer of the 
Stomach —Loeper and Marchal emphasize the fact that the 
leukocyte content of the stomach is insignificant in hyper- 
chlorhydria, it is considerable in hypochlorhydna There¬ 
fore in hyperchlorhydria the defensive power of the stomach 
IS reduced A decreased leukopedesis is observed in seven 
out of nine patients with gastric ulcer Rritation of the 
vagus IS the mam cause of leukocyte insufficiency 
vagotonia is constant in patients with a gastric ulcer Reduc¬ 
tion of leukopedesis is associated with retention of leukocytes 
,n the gastric wall Enzymes liberated by the leukocytes, 
favor injury of the gastric tissues Substances inducing 
afflux of leukocytes to the stomach are indicated m treatmen 
of gastric ulcer These are preparations “"Naming animal 
blood, also sweetened liquid (8 Gm of saccharose in 100 Gm 


of water) With this solution, secretion of the stomach 
decreases while leukopedesis reaches 2,800 leukocytes per 
cubic millimeter Atrophine exerts an identical action, it is 
administered preferably by the mouth 

Prognostic Value of Clinical Examination and Laboratory 
p3 S--Ducamp gives a detailed history of a patient with 
fatal chronic nephritis During the nine months of observa¬ 
tion, the prognosis based on clinical signs was always com¬ 
pared with that based on analysis of the blood and urine It 
appeared that the results of clinical examination agreed with 
those of the laboratory tests The conclusion is that both 
methods of examination are equally reliable m prognosis of 
the disease 

54 1925 1972 (Dec 11) 1926 Partial Index 


•Laennec’s Theory of the Pulmonary Cavity L M P Ameuille —p 1933 
•Laennec’s Theory of Pleurisy A Courcoux —p 1938 
'Laennee’s Work in Cardiac Pathology P Ribierre—p 1951 


This issue contains articles analyzing Laennec’s contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of pulmonary diseases Many state¬ 
ments of the great physician have not lost their value at tlic 
present time while certain theories have proved to be 
erroneous Thus, in Ameuille’s paper on the pulmonary 
cavity it is recalled that Laennec considered cheesy degenera¬ 
tion and consecutive softening of the pulmonary tissue as 
necessary conditions for formation of a cavity On the other 
hand, Laennec’s stethoscopic signs of pulmonary cavitation 
are_ still m force, except that of pectoriloquy Courcoux cites 
Laennec’s conclusions on pleurisy “Pleurisy is very fre¬ 
quently connected with the presence of tubercles in the lung” 
Then Laennec added “In severe pleurisy, profuse effusion 
accompanying inflammation of the pleura compresses the 
lung, depriving the latter of blood and lymph Pleurisy 
appears ratlier to impede the development of tubercles by 
affecting the vitality of the pulmonary tissue ” Laennec 
foresaw the action of collapsotherapy His work in the field 
of cardiac pathology is detailed by Ribierre 


Schweizensche medizimsche Wochenschrift, Basel 

57 121 144 (Feb 5) 1927 

Fractures of the Diapbyses of the Leg Bones Cornioley —p 121 
Besredka s Tuberculosis Reaction m Children V Mikulowski—p 131 
Tuberculin Treatment F Cevey—p 132 


Policlimco, Rome 

34 163 198 (Jan 31) 1927 
Prevention of Venerea] Diseases G Piccardi —p 163 
Rhinoplasty by Flap from the Cheek G D Agata —p 168 
Teratoid Tumor of the Thoracic Cavity A Bussi —p 169 
Francesco Redi M Cardini —p 172 
Paternoster’s or Leotta’s Operation? S Soheri—p 176 
34 199 234 (Feb 7) 1927 

Operation in Injury to the Heart V Luccarelh—p 199 
Hemiglossitis After Paratyphoid E Lo Schiavo —p 202 
Milk Injections in Infectious Diseases T Silvestri —p 205 
*Quinine in Malaria During Pregnancy G DeVecchi—p 207 

Quinine in Malaria in Pregnant Women—De-Vecchi finds 
that quinine does not cause abortion in the first five moiitlis 
of pregnancy Even in the last months it is almost without 
danger, although it is advisable to counteract its ccbohc 
action by opiates 

34 49 104 (Feb 1) 1927 Medical Section 
The Brain in Malaria R Reitano —p 49 
•Malaria Treatment of Leukemia T Lucherini —p 60 
Reactivation of Wassermann Reaction A Mucci —p 88 
Malaria Treatment of General Paralysis A. TrossareUi p 9 

Malaria Treatment of Leukemia —Luchenni reports ffiuf 
cases of myelogenous leukemia treated with malaria 
first patient, in whom he had an apparent success, died short y 
after the second inoculation He recommends tlie treatmtu 
in acute and subacute cases In chronic cases be wou uso 
it only if other methods fail 


Riforma Medica, Naples 

43 121 144 (Feb 7) 1927 

riinical Teaching A Businco —p 121 
dypertrophic Alcoholic Cirrhosis A Barlocco p J — 
indolumbar Administration of Epinephrine 
senile Osteomalacia G De Nito p 126 n 136 

loentgenography aud Ureteral Calculi °_-p 142 
/accination with Living Tubercle Bacilli A Ferrannini 
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Armaes Paulistas dc MciL e Cvrurg 

17 15) U> CNiJ' •“ ' ' ‘ 

TjrKti N3>.->r-.toa bv \ Ur^< 

i,iri>a; tcJ la DvM:itc Uu” “ ) 

ijlLnc Dianbca Caused by Spirochetea-lu the c . ; 
des^bed b> Gome, ami ‘ TTxL 

had lOiKd sc\cral months Lh'oib UnrrK i > , n, 

s>mptom. A number ot tMinnutum. tor 
ameba. and other llagelWtcs proved ik, Uue ^ 

spirochetes, however, were tound m the fcee. imurovi- 

tralion oi an ar.euical preparation wa. t.dUuved ' '^1 

ment ^ recurrence also subsided under the same ire itnieiit 

Arcluvos Chilenos de Pcdialna, Saitltigo 

a 415 490 (^ov aiil l)c>. ) t)-6 
'Coa^iut Infcci^ns C Mencecl^re P 
R^ltu. E. D Lira —1 •)-* 

Preton Tkcrasi F I’nli.ia Mac Ucr-n 

Dasntnn 01 Inlncrarcit Injutit^ \ \ ul —1> 411 e ea 

IntMt FeeJmj V. tcrrs^.c.—p 457 I cti 
Transmission o£ Congcmtal Infections—Moi ekilnr ilhi.- 
trates his studies ol placental histolo^v ind inicrolnolo, > 
with a number oi colored plates He ha. never tound the 
tubercle bacillus in the blood troni the iinibilic d eord wlun 
the mother was tulierculous However on iiincitl ition <it tin 
blood into guinea pigs, the abdominal glands bec inic enlarged 
and in five ot twentv one ca'es tubercle bacilli were i.olatrd 
from the glands Hcreditarv IransmisSioii of mlectious i. 
controlled bj raanv factor, the cliaracter ot the ntatirml 
mfection, the rcccpttvit> ot the total organism the placiittil 
bacterioljsis and transitor> changes in the morpliologv of the 
bacillus Intection ot the germ cell betore iccnndatioii 
must be very rare it it takes place at all 

Aithivos Latiao-Amer de Pediatria, Bueaos Atrcs> 

ni t SI (Jan ) 1927 

Infint Mdtare m \rscuUrui G Araoi VKaro and A Olaran Oians 
—P 1 

Hobrttul Vomiuna m Infanta J R. ylendilaharzu and IL KrcuUcr—■ 

P S 

Osteosderoaia m Cbildrca. A M llarnue —p rO 

Frohticb a Syndrome m a Child. R. Rodnguei Cubilo —p 43 

Spina Bi5da Occulta. R. Poriu Pereyra —p 43 

Diasnoaiic Errora in Tuberculosis m Infants P de Eliotdc.—p. 51 

Safe ilillc for Babies P Rueda.—p 61 

Osteosclerosis m Children.—The two cases reported m full 
bj Marque are the only ones found among 25 000 admissions 
to the Childrens Hospital The patients were 10 and 12 
lears old, respectively In both congenital syphilis seemed 
to be, if not the causative at least a predisposing factor 
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Arqupvos Indo-Portugueses de Med., etc, New Goa 

3 1^34 1926 Partial Index 
*A. Probable Came of Lymphocytosta V Lobo —p 1 
BiagnosUc \aluc of the Gat^ PapacosUs Test F Barreto—p A9 
Idem. F dc Mello —p 86 

Insect Transmission of Leprosy J Cabral —p 100 
Culture of the Bacillus of Leprosy J Cabral —p 107 
Treatment ot Leprosy J Cabral —p 144 
\iUmitvs in Cereals ilarkotcd jn Goa B Dias —p 231 
Cercanac m the Indoplanorbis Exustus F de Mclfo and J If Uvarcs. 
—p 243 

Bismuth m the Treatment of Syphilis. J J da Cruz,—p 250 
Intestuul Parasites in the Portuguese East Indies J S N II 
Kodngues.—p 296. 

'Notmil Cbanses in Lcuiucyte Counts, a P Fernandes —p 336 

Halana and Lymphocytosis—In addition to the eosmo- 
Pnuia caused by parasitic miestation the natives of Goa 
otten e.xhibit lymphocytosis Vilanova found a latent malaria 
>n all such cases Ameth s method yielded variable results 
Uselessness of Gate-Papacostaa’ Test-The persons studied 
tLrrur° subjects, five patients with 

vanmw t"’ fi'e with malaria ten with 

The ^.1 ? miscellaneous diseases 

useless for inconstant results that it proved 

for diagnostic purposes Even m the same patient 


Ktnger. or a sodiiiiii chluride .olnlnni 

Brasil-Mcdico, Rio dc Janeiro 
U 131 152 (IcU 12) l'-7 

1 uir'njry llyroiii from O: burn Urn. Iici c J ( -Mii.i l)i, 4 rje P tit 
\ Cue of Llcur llo.lcTU O Dr.ini 4-3 I M.th.'j —u l.S 

Pulmonary Oidiuiu Mycosis—In i patient iged 25 with 
chronic hroiiclioalviolilis tubcrctihiMv or syphili. wa> at tir.^ 
su.pected 1 \amniatioii. in the.e direction, however proved 
negative The .puliim the blood verinn complement tiMlion 
lud I .km u.l vieUKd positive result, tor Oitis iiii br^slt.ns^ 
the organism first descrilnd hy MagalhaeS m 1913 The 
patient rccowrid alter an iodide course 

Archiv fur die gesamte Physiologic, Berlin 

J13 277-156 (Jiu. 7) 1927 

^Honnone Action of the Suprarenal Cortex C Kuhl—p 277 
Physiology of Work h Atelcr ami K Herbsl.—p 271 
idemv G Lehmann—p 327 

The Refractory Sla^c of the Heart L Hermann and K. Umralh —p 365 
Penneabihty of Nerve Sheaths H Ncltcr—p 373 
Ions and Striped MuiCic* in the Froj* K /eiger and U Schreihcr — 
p 386 

Nervous Chemorcccpiors in the ituco^a of the Small Inlcsiiijc W 
Borchardt —p 402 

•Fasting Slotduy of the Small Intestine E I Smclmkoff —p 427 
Pancreas Extirpation and Insulin Sensitiveness / \szodi and 7 Frnst 
—p 431 

*Tbc Brain and the Sympathetic, Emthoven et al—p 443 
\ Female Sex Hormone S Loewe et al—p 453 

The Hormone Action of the Suprarenal Cortex—The 
curves ot respiration and the muscle twitching ot living 
suprarenalcctomized animals clearly indicate the onset and 
course oi suprarenal insufficiency On this basis Kuhl studied 
the hormone action of the suprarenal corteg on suprarenal- 
ectomued guinea-pigs Cortical extracts which did not con¬ 
tain epinephrine, counteracted the symptoms of suprarenal 
insufficiency, i e, disturbance ot muscle dynamics and respira¬ 
tory abnormalities Epinephrine extracts of other 


organs, 


*= result sometimes varied m the course of a tevJ'optimum 

6 tubes arc kept the reaction may change after lorty-e.gS Ioa!r.Tbo'th°u‘‘ h 

eignt load m both pushing and pulling was 14 5 Kg 


dextrose, etc, were without effect 

Studies m the Physiology of Work -Using the Zunta 
Geppert respiration apparatus, AtHer and Herbst studfeTon 
one experimental subject the economy of walk.ni an2 o 
pulling and pushing loads on a horizontal sSe TbJ 
most favorable rate of speed m walking was 87 5 steps ner 

minute the ootimnm 1 #»nritK «-v» _ rr* m ^PS peT 

and the 
optimum 


length ot 
meters 


a step 58 7 cm , 
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Fasting Motility of the Small Intestine in Man—^After 
construction of an artificial esophagus in a woman from a 
piece of the small intestine, according to the Roux-Gerzen 
operation, Smelnikoff studied the intensity and number of 
intestinal contractions and tonic changes Six months after 
the operation there was a prolongation both of the period 
of fasting motility, which lasted for from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes, and of the period of rest, which lasted for from 
sixty to eighty minutes Two and one-half years after the 
operation, the period of rest lasted from one and one-half 
to two hours and that of fasting motility for from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes The intestinal contractions were more 
marked than they had previously been The rhythm of the 
fasting motility of the intestinal segment remained constant 
at ten contractions per minute The tonus was increased at 
the beginning of the contractions The mucous membranes 
of the intestine were pale pink during the rest periods, but 
became deep red at the beginning of the fasting periods 

The Brain and the Sympathetic—Einthoven and Hooger- 
werf present a new model of a string galvanometer in which 
the string is situated in a vacuum and which registers the 
type of tonus and action currents of nerves in the bodies of 
mammals Experiments on cats indicated that stimulation 
of hypothalamic centers was followed by action currents of 
the cervical sympathetic This is a new confirmation of the 
fact that the hypothalamic centers influence the eye by direct 
stimulation of the sympathetic 


Archiv fur klmische Chirurgie, Berlin 

143 245 532 (Nov 29) 1926 

‘Osteitis Fibrosa F Mandl —-p 245 
Cysts of the Pancreas H JIuller —p 285 
‘Growth and Pathogenicity of Bacteria W Lohr—p 331 
Surgical Treatment of Trigeminal Neuralgia H Peiper —p 384 

Surgery of the Biliary Tract J Petermann —p 403 
Renal Calculus and Renal Tuberculosis K Meszaros—p 41S 
Surgical Treatment of Fracture of the Patella S Girgolaw and A 
Wereschinski —p 428 

‘Gastric Juice Acidity and Hemoglobin Resistance Breitlander—p 434 
‘Incarceration of a (Calculus in the Ureter Z Kains —p 439 
Sacrococcygeal Chordoma R Andler —p 467 
‘Diagnosis of Primary Suprarenal Tumors V Schmieden and H Peiper 
—p 491 

Torsion of the Pedicle of the Gallbladder A Grunert—p 527 
Plastic Repair After Extirpation of Os Calcis J E Schmidt—p 540 


The Parathyroids and Osteitis Fibrosa —Mandl discusses 
the relations between the parathyroids and diseases of the 
bone, and collects from the literature forty-four cases in 
which enlargement of the parathyroids was associated with 
rickets, osteitis deformans, osteomalacia, senile osteoporosis 
or generalized osteitis fibrosa He describes a case in which 
he removed a parathyroid tumor on therapeutic grounds in a 
severe case of generalized osteitis fibrosa The excretion 
of calcium in the urine had decreased five-sixths a few days 
after the operation The general condition underwent 
remarkable improvement, the pains became slight and came 
on only at times of changes in the weather Motion has 
entirely returned in the joints of the extremities and the 
patient, who before the operation could neither stand nor 
walk, can now stand without difficulty and walks with a cane 
and a crutch This case seems to destroy the validity of 
Erdheim’s theory of compensatory hypertrophy on the part 
of the parathyroids Animal experiments aiming to produce 
pictures similar to osteitis fibrosa by trauma and washing out 
the marrow were negative The pictures were obtained when 
coagulation of the blood was retarded by injections of citrate 
Growth and Pathogenicity of Bacteria—Lohr’s researches 
lead him to the assertion that ft is possible to alter the c ar- 
acter of the normal bacterial flora in the human organism 
bv altering the medium The change in the character of he 
flora may^ be temporary or permanent, according as the 
chanEe in the character of the medium is temporary or per- 

the correspondence bactenologic examination can 

ac.d..y .He 


stomach Special studies were made of the streptococci 
staphylococci and colon bacilli In the stomach and duo¬ 
denum the lactic acid variety was by far the most prevalent 
of the streptococcus group It was experimentally proved 
to be nonpathogenic for man, even m the form that is 
morphologically indistinguishable from pathogenic cocci 
Bacilli sensitive to acid, in particular hemolytic streptococci, 
when in a medium unfavorable to their growth, experience at 
first merely an inhibition of growth, a relatively long time 
passes before they die During the interval they arc held m 
check, but their nature is not altered If an “acid stroke” 
IS to be of therapeutic value, it must be inflicted on the bacilli 
at a time when the organism is still able to cope with the 
invader m the numbers m which it already exists and there 
must not be a source from which the bacilli are constantly 
reinforced Schonbauer's treatment of diffuse peritonitis by 
lavage of the abdominal cavity with pepsm-hydrochloric acid 
depends on these conditions for success It is the hydro¬ 
chloric acid, not the pepsin, Lohr asserts, that is effective 
He recommends lavage with 03 per cent hydrochloric acid ' 
Experiments are in progress in the treatment of suppurating 
wounds by pouring in serum lactis to which lactic acid bacilli 
have been added 

Gastric Juice Acidity and Hemoglobin Resistance—In 
twenty cases of anacidity induced by gastric resection, Breit- 
Jander failed to find any change in hemoglobin resistance 

Consequence of Incarceration of a Stone m the Ureter — 
The ureters of dogs were plugged by the insertion of specially 
made rods, which is a more physiologic substitute for cal¬ 
culus incarceration than is ligation The kidneys concerned, 
removed after from three days to four weeks, presented dila¬ 
tation of the pelvis or hydronephrosis Rapid, primary 
atrophy was not observed in any case The same changes 
were seen when grooved or tunneled rods were used, but 
they did not appear as early Reflex anuria did not occur 
In the other kidney compensatory hypertrophy was occasion¬ 
ally observed, but nothing further 

Diagnosta of Primary Tumors of the Suprarenals — 
Schmieden and Peiper describe five cases of primary tumor, 
of the suprarenal body, one a blood cyst in a child 5^ months 
old In the three cases m which it was employed, pneumo¬ 
peritoneum led to correct diagnosis, either with certainty or 
great probability The authors consider it of the greatest 
value in the diagnosis of these tumors By control of the 
vascular supply in situ the origin of the tumor m the supra¬ 
renal body may be determined during operation Precocious 
puberty is seen in children, sex inversion m women with 
carcinoma of the cortex Crises of pain are occasioned by 
pressure of a suprarenal tumor on the thoracic or lumbar 
nerve roots Bronzing of the skm is a not unusual symptom 
Hematuria may be present 


Beitrage zur klimschen Clururgie, Berlin 

138 1 192, 1926 


Neurinomas M Borcliardt —p 1 
•Treatment of Sarcoma \V Wollner—p 39 
Healing of Joint Fractures M L. Mason —p 58 
Giant Cell Tvimors of the Thyroid R Becker —p 76 
Results of Treatment of Fractures of the Femur T Fritz—p 83 
•Treatment of Pleural Empyema B Oelschlagel —p 91 
‘Effects of Decapsulation in Experimental Renal Injuries S Joseph and 
E Rabau —p 98 

The Surgery of Celsus E Melchior —p 120 
Operative Treatment of Gastrocolic Fistula M Meischkc —p 139 
•Passive Immunity to Trypsin Poisoning in Acute Necrosis of the Fan 
creas E Harms—p 148 . 

Hemorrhage of the Spleen Occurring Twelve Days After Trauma j 


Schlegel —p 163 

Jauner of Spread of Necrosis of the Fatty Tissue of the PanefeaJ. 
P Rostock —p 171 

Treatment of Sarcoma—Wollner reports that ^ 

ght patients described by Schlegel m 1920 as chmci y 
fred are still living The tumors were, respectively, aarcon^ 
: the nasopharynx, periosteal large round cel sarcoma^^J 
le femur, and round cell sarcoma of the clavicle T 
70 had been treated exclusively by roentgen rajs, 
trd case, operation had had to f^e ^andoned before con 
on, and roentgen irradiation had then been 
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patients were treated In surgcr> alone, of these 
are alne and tree troiii recurrence alter lue ''■‘^2 ‘ 

nine patients received roetilgeii irradi ilion iloite or >' '‘■'J 
vv.th surged The lue tear cures ni this grotiD nnounied to 
118 per cent with omnsion ot the tiioperahle cases, to is a iA.r 
cent T\\ent> per eeiit of all sarcomas are vetractore lo rr«.nt- 
gvn rajs In general the nearer the cells apprinch the 
tmbraomc Upe the more seiisUive lhe> are to the ra>s 
Lvmphosareomas respond cspecialli well 
Treatment of Empyema of the Pleura —Oelschlagel believes 
that open thoracotomj still merits a plaee as oile ol the best 
methods of treating pleural cnipvciin The nidicaliuns lor 
ib use are wide and its dangers (ptrticitlarl> those ot oiku 
pneumothora\) have been, in Ins opinion nu eh exagger ile<l 

ESects of Decapsulation m Eapcnmcntal Injury to the 
Barney_B} administering a lethal dose of mercuric chloride 
itactionallv, Joseph and Rabau were aide to induce hi, h 
grade anatomic changes in the kidneys oi their rabbits and 
to keep the animals aliee long enough tor the purposes ot 
the experiments Decapsulation performed twenty four or 
fortv-eight hours alter the last dose of the poison at the 
time when the symptoms were most pronounced was without 
effect on the symptoms or pathologic picture ot the poisoning 
Wlicn, on the other hand decapsulation was done larlttr on 
the day following the first injection when the signs ot renal 
lesion though apparent were less striking three of tlie four 
rabbits of the series remained alive m spite of having 
received the full letlul dose, and die pathologic picture m 
the case of the lourth rabbit showed clearly the intlueiice 
of the decapsulation, \onspecific stimulation by roentgen 
irradiation and aseptic wounds did not effect the progress 
of the poisoning 

Passive Immunity to Trypsin Poisoning in Acute Necrosis 
of the Pancreas—Harms induced acute necrosis of the pan¬ 
creas in dogs by extensive resection and implantation in the 
abdominal cavity Into these animals he injected serum troni 
dogs that had been treated with large doses of trypsin over 
a long period. The animals died in spite of the injections 
These results contradict those obtained by Otno Harms 
reviews the literature on immunization to trypsin intoxication 

Deutsche medizuusche Wocheuschrift, Berhu 

53 179 21S (Jan 23) 1927 
Cjpniary Aneurjsnis S Bcttmann—p 179 
UndcrnutriUon and InfecUon R Bielmg —p 133 Ctd 
Gljcemia and Diseases of the Sto m ach. M Rosenberg and A. KaJlncr 
—p 183 

•Heat Regtdation in the Intestinal Tract. A Furstenherg —p. 134 
‘Thrombophlebitis and Sepsis After Angina. R Suhl —p 186 
The Blood Picture in Infants. A Lowenlha!—p 187 
\cidity of the Vagina and Gonorrhea. F Schulue Rhonhof and E. Ba.hl 
—p 189 

Acid Allah Test of Kidaey Function. G Pfeffer and II IIcmineTliiif' 
—p 190 

Jlsditis. E Siemerling.—p 191 

Esamination ot Cerebrospinal Fluid. B. Teschlcr —p 192 
Periarteritis Aodosa W Giese—p 193 

Treatment of Obesity H Struve_p 195 

Surgery of Sagging Stomach and Liser W Gross —p 196 
Ileus from ileclel s Diserticulum. O Kingreen —p 197 
^ign Thrombosis of Upper Extremity B Finlelstein —p 19S 
Vemp and the Suprarenale Recurrence of Landry s Paralysis. Stem 
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thal—p 199 
Psychiatry H Kusch —p 200 
Standardisation and Nursing W Hoffmann.—p 201 
-tuerbnichs IntmUon. Goldscieider —p 203 

kaltr^T of the Stomach-Rosenberg and 

Slomseh gastric ulcer or nervous irntabihty ot the 

^ "t^out 1 per cent of the 

«u oKrr. quarter of their patients with innocu- 
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iihsirvition In 1 .itndir way the j.hv tc il rlic inic il .ml 
hiiiliitic milhiiiD wtrt hiunul tit I v! . thi pi uc ul tin mun 
Jirminni ohscrv itinii hec HI c t! vy were bctlir \uImxI) 
diua-. tint iiiliirv pliy iici in imnl be duioUd to me their 
seiiwn It iv a fund tiiicnnl mntde lu lie) m with i ruciit 
giiio run iinti id >.i wilti ptrcinjiuii and lU cull ilmn 
link's v nil rliriuli errs when el iimim ill it the muthid 
pheiiitmeiii can he iinihrslooil tuilv iju ilit itively • lud by 
fi..uris im! measures Ik apparently ilot a imt 1 now about 
the progress Vvhleh Ills been llllde II! till) direction ll 
nephritis dt ihetcs hloud diseases etc Lhilic il tc icliiiu call 
consist only in shovviiii' the stuchnt how to diseo er symp 
toms by conscieiiuou, and melhndical ex iminalion iiul ho. 
to utdt/e iheiii for iliat tiosis It is po 'ihle to teach students 
to do reliable work, il is uniiossibk lo leach them to beeuiiie 
geiitU'es Iiuuituiu Is superior to jiamslakmg work iieCiii'i 
oi Its creative value, but it is mierior iii its truth value until 
coulinned by methodical investigation \ completely sCieii- 
tiftc treatment is miiios'ihle exeept as a ...eiteral utiilnie the 
individuality of the piUeiit Will always reijiiire art Dog¬ 
matic treainieiit is a sign oi lack of medical talent i disdain 
for science is the e-ariiiark ot a charlatan 'sauerlirueU ekelares 
that his suggestions will restore to the (lerniail people the 
gooel physician Goldseheider <ays ironically that he likes 
tills sentiment at a time when the (lernnn people is doing 
evervthiiig possible to rum the medieal jirofession He asks 
to be shown which type ot good jilivsieian of the German 
past 'siuerbruch means whether the one who was drowned 
in the dogmatism and book wisdom of Ills time, or the one 
who lelt the vital force m the pulse the one who treated 
according to unprincipled eiiiptristn or the one whose prin¬ 
ciple It was to treat all the symptoms—the lever by antifebrile 
drugs the heat by ice bags, tile pains by morphine, diphtheria 
by ajiphcation ot silver nitrate who did not recognize the 
healing tendency m the morbid symiitonis who did not know 
anything about dietetics physical thenjiy nor the iiUluence 
OI the mind and who transterred the iniection from one 
parturient to the other He cannot find the ideal phvsician m 
the past 

Khnische Wochenschnft, Berlin 

0 145 192 (Jan 22) 1927 

Carbon Monoxide and the Central \crvoux System A Meyer—p 145 
Water Mctaboliam and Tliirst I StarKciistcin —p 147 
Inlerrelationj of he\i H W Siemens—p ls3 
Insulin m Hepatic Diseases O Ktein and If Uolzer^—p 157 
Paratyphoid Carriers and Introduction of Colon Bacilli G T 
P laS ■' 

•Tonsillectomy in Peritonsillar Abscess \\ \mhon —p 163 
Vclion ot rurpentinc Vbsccsscs H \\ endt and F Weyrauch 
Vemcat Duction and Nausea E. Spiegel—p 167 
CTioIemia H Wildcgans — p 167 
Bt.^ Groups m Schizophrenia and Paralysis. E Wdczkoivski 

Polycylhcinia m Veromegaly J Neuhurgcr —p 16s. 
Proctosigmoidoscopy H Strauss—p 170 
Isolation m Opm Tuberculosis F Guldmann —p 172 
Lse of Sugar Breakfast F Dcpisch —p 191 


Pfalz - 


p IfiS 


P 163 


cirrhosis and cancer Tho nl, fchiding some with 

cemiceven ..th?L 

tr.Irplctme7drno?"‘°^^^ “nd 

punctures do not result m the localization and evacua- 
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tion of the abscess, and if there is danger of complications, 
Anthon performs tonsillectomy, even in the acute stage 

e 193 240 (Jan 29) 1927 

Antagonism and Synergism of the Vegetative System E Schilf —p 193 
Surgical Treatment of Diabetes G Mansfcid —p 195 
Muscular Dystrophy and Extrapyramidal Syndrome A Westphal— 
p 198 

Experimental Recurrens R Strempel and G Armuzzi—p 200 
'Action of Ergotamine on Pulse and Blood Pressure W Zorn —p 204 
Development of the New Born in Diseases of the Mother H Gold 
schmidt —p 206 

Action of Histamine and Alcohol on Gastric Glands A Bickel —p 208 

VaKe for Obtaining Samples of Alveolar Air W Mobitz.—p 209 

Theory of Gold Sol Reaction E Epstein and H Rubinstein —p 209 

“Fatal Hypoglycemia” W Beck—p 212 

“Nonspecific” Reaction of Scrums A J Weil —p 213 

Photoactivity of the Brain M de Cnnis—p 213 

Blood Sugar in Infectious Diseases J Andresen and A Schmidt —p 213 

Protective Substances in Cancer A Braunstein —p 214 

Typhoid Meningitis A Schweisgut —p 215 

Deep Action in Treatment of Gonorrhea C Sichert —p 217 

Serum Proteins T Geill —p 220 

Health Statistics K, Freudenberg—p 239 

Action of Ergotamine on Pulse and Blood Pressure — 
Increase m blood pressure lasting for about an hour and 
bradjcardia were found regularly by Zorn after intravenous 
injections of ergotamine tartrate This divergence of the 
curves of blood pressure and pulse is characteristic Intra¬ 
venous injection of calcium chloride seems to act as antag¬ 
onist to the action of ergotamine 


Medizinische Klinik, Berlin 

23 81 116 (Jan 21) 1927 

Acromicria or Osteo Genital Dystrophy T Brugsch ^p 81 
Permeability of the Meninges V Kafka —p 83 
Anhydro Type of (Carbohydrates m Diabetes F Wagner —p 84 
Treatment of Chronic Otitis Media Birkholz —p 87 
Large Fibroma of the Stomach F Pendl —p 90 
'Workmen in Zinc Foundries Eisenstadt—p 91 
Acute Necrosis of the Pancreas K J Hoffmann —p 92 
Fresh and Aged Mineral Water A Bickel —p 94 
Wassermann Reaction in Malaria J K Mayr —p 94 
Blood Changes in Endocrine Diseases G Kuhn —p 95 
Traumatic Tuberculosis of the Skin and Soft Parts F Zollinger —p 99 
C’cn 

Pathology of Typhoid S Graff—p 101 
Centenary of Laennec C Benda—p 114 

Workmen in Zinc Foundries—Lead poisoning is rare among 
these workmen “Foundry fever,” beginning a few hours 
after the melting of the zinc and resembling febrile influenza 
IS not infrequent The workmen believe that it has a favor¬ 
able influence on syphilis and tuberculosis Albuminuria is 
frequent among them 


Mitteilungen a d Grenzgeb der Med und Chir, Jena 

40 1 130, 1926 

Periarterial Sympathectomy B Pfab and O Hoche —p 1 
Familial Hemoljtic Icterus Doll—p 12 
'Postoperative Retention of Urine A Jaloivitz—p 34 
Appendicitis and Extra Uterine Pregnancy A U Schmid —p 43 
Constitutional Types and Surgical Diseases H Hueck and F Emmerich 


67 


—p 56 

'Hemoglobin Resistance H Bischoff and K Breitlander • 

Serous Meningitis and Myelography F Hiller —p 73 
Increase of Antibodies from Blood Transfusion P Moritsch and O 
Hoche—p 80 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration in Inflammation C Rohde p oS 
Surgery of Typhoid B Breitner —p 99 

Problem of Tetany A JalcowiU —p 120 j ,, , 

Resorption Speed from Cold Abscesses and Benign and Malignant 
Tumors F Starlinger and J Urbanek —p 124 


Postoperative Retention of Urine—A number of factors are 
jsually associated in inability to urinate after a surgical 
aneration The morphine administered is not alone respon¬ 
sible General postoperative tendency to spasm, manifesting 
Itself as spasm of the vesical sphincter may be to blame, or 
he spasm may be of reflex nature (after operations in the 
vicmfly of the bladder) or of psychic origin 

nf the practice of catheterizing a patient for 

Pason that he has not urinated spontaneously within a 
sole reason that ne na fulness of the bladder and the 

eertam numb« ^ the decision to 

Shewrue should rest Twenty-three cases were treated 


with ammonium chloride, the treatment failed m only three, 
iwo grams were given by mouth, or 4 Gm by rectum everv 
hour until micturition occurred, which was seldom longer 
th^an four hours Suggestion and application of the thermo¬ 
phore to the region of the bladder should supplement the 
ammonium chloride treatment, for the reason that, as stated, 
the cause of postoperative retention of urine is seldom single 

Hemoglobin Resistance — Bischoff and Breitlander made 
studies on one hundred adults, chiefly surgical patients The 
effect of ether or local anesthesia on hemoglobin resistance 
was investigated m ten cases and found to be ml In many 
surgical conditions, particularly the chronic, including malig 
nant tumors and tuberculosis, and m general cachexia and 
secondary anemia there was no change In pernicious anemia 
the resistance was raised, the same was true in some cases 
of inflammatory diseases of the liver, particularly of the bile 
ducts The decomposition time was lengthened in all cases 
with extravasation of blood The lengthening seemed to be 
m direct proportion to the size of the hematoma It was 
found at the earliest three days after the trauma or opera¬ 
tion and receded with the clinical symptoms 

Munchener medizinisclie Wochenschnft, Munich 

74 175 222 (Feb 4) 1927 

Heart Poisons and Thermodynamics H Bohnenkamp—p 175 
Epidemiologic Problems, Especially in Typhoid E Friedberger—p 180 
Enrichment Method for Typhoid Group \ Nissle —p 185 
Auricular Fibrillation After Operation on Goiter R v Hosslin —p 186 
Treatment of Influenza Trumpp—p 188 
Herpes Zoster and Chickenpox J Sieg! —p 189 
'Synthetic Ephednne H Kreitmair—p 190 
Common Ileocolic Mesentery R Janker —p 192 
Cancer in Tuberculous (Javities E Basch —p 193 
Bactenology of Pemphigus in Infants M Richter—p 194 
Roentgen Raj Technic J Schneider —p 195 
Frame for Films A Nussbaum—p 195 

Neurosyphibs and Absence of Cutaneous Manifestations F Bruck — 

p 196 

Dark Adaptation Technic in Roentgenoscopy P Stumpf —p 196 
Correction E Heilner —p 196 

Psychic Injury to the Surgical Patient A Krecke—p 197 

Synthetic Ephednne—Kreitmair reports on the properties 
of a synthetic preparation which differs from ephednne onij 
by the absence of optic activity The pharmacologic action 
of this racemic product is identical with that of active 
ephednne 


Wiener kbmsclie Wochenschnft, Vienna 

40 149 180 (Feb 3) 1927 

'Postenor Wall of the Heart and Heart Sounds S Bondi —p 149 
Calmettes Immunization Against Tuberculosis H Schroetter p 151 
Ctd, 

Open and Closed Tuberculosis E Loewcnstein —p 155 
Caffeine and the Vegetative System R Dreikurs—p 156 
Varicosities of the Esophagus K Hermann —p 160 
Pharmacotherapy of Asphyxia in the New Bom E Kastenbaum p 16 
Roffo’s Serodiagnosis of Cancer O Bajc—p 163 
Lead Poisoning J Adler Herzmark —p 164 

^Blunders in Treatment of Gonorrhea A Ghngar —p 166 , 

Sedimentation Speed of Erythrocytes A V Frisch ~p 167 
Constitutional Nutritional Disturbances in Infants R Lederer biippie 
ment —pp 1 12 

Posterior Wall of Heart and Heart Sounds—Bondi con- 
itructed an apparatus for auscultation of the heart from t e 
‘sophagus The systolic murmur of mitral stenosis is ttcara 
ly It much better and m a different pitch than by the usual 
luscultation on the anterior wall of the thorax He con 
ludes from his models that this murmur is caused uy a 
oncussion of the posterior wall of the heart by t e oo 
tream In an analogous way the presystohe , 

nitral stenosis is perhaps due to the vibrations of a hmiiei 
lortion of the anterior wall of the heart 
Roffo’s Serodiagnosis of Cancer-Baje used Roffo’s ncutra 
•ed test in thirty-three patients The results were 
mreliable 

Zeitschnft fur Kmderheilkunde, Berlm 

43 505 683 (Dec 23) 1926 

Prognosis of Scrofulosis F Kruse—p 505 
Comment on the Previous Article E Nobel —P =-1 

D.plococcus J Fenm"^d A KLnmnn-P 530 

Dry Pleurisy m Childhood J Pertig ana rwa. 
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\mbuUtorj Treatment 

Sattd "erf MtaConaumpfou 
Efcotixrtbr to 

" D.a.nrmop.t.10,- 

iJ’JltmtrU.Dta To... E. ^oM ^ ->to.dmorr-P 65^ 

1 - 0 , 0 .o.. C the Sopratmt, Cortc. tn 

Subrr«rFatt>"T.j5uc \«ro5.» >" lo'onta. J 

Diffuie Phlcbrctaiia H Orel—p ,, _ 

PlloroHOtm Compl.rated b> Malaria H lleriientanii P 
Mongolian apoU m a Twin U Silbcr p / ^ 

TreiU s Hernia m Miliary Tuberculosis. F EicBets p 

\enou5 Murmur m the Skull W Lut)o!iann.-P CSO 

Piognoais o£ Scrofulosis — Scrofulosis was found in llit 
Wstorv m U per cent of Kruse s etghti casts of chiUtrui 
sufferms trom open pulmonar> tuberculosis Ht reports uglit 
ts-pical case- ot open and fisc of closed pulmonars lubtr- 
cuWis one case of seserc htghlj fibrous peritoneal tuber 
culosis' and one of a soiuar) tubercle of the brain in a child 
svho had recosered from scrofulosis Scrotulosts represents 
a highls allergic tj-pe of secondarj tuberculosis the prognosis 
of which 1 not more fasorable than that of actise tubercu¬ 
losis in the child 

-Bascli 3 rtnal 
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Treatment of Renal Diseases m Children 
function tests on nephritic children indicated in ten cases out 
of elesen that the excretion of sodium iodide increased on 
the aserage 50 per cent sshen the patient became ambulant 
In thirts children suffering from kidney diseases actisc mosc- 
ments effected a marked improsemeni in diuresis appetite 
and general condition. Hematuria and albuminuria were 
favorable influenced b> the treatment and finally disappeared 
The duration of the illness was considerably shortened The 
children were permitted to leave their beds on the futli to 
the fourteenth day of the disease according to symptoms 
and condition They remained up from the forenoon until 
late in the atternoon except for two hours' rest at dinner 
time. The author believes in the value of active movenunts 
to improve diuresis m children suffering from renal disease 
when medication fails even though the condition is fibrous 
or there is albumin or blood in the urine 
Melaena Neonatorum and Dicer of Esophagus —Diamanto- 
poulos reports the case of a new-born infant who died from 
hemorrhage shortly after birth The condition was dmgnosed 
as melena. The postmortem examination revealed esophagitis 
and ulcer and hemorrhage of the esophagus Engorgement 
during birth had evidently produced fissures of the epithe¬ 
lium and -light hemorrhages in the mucous membrane of 
the lower part oi esophagus, followed by penetration of bac¬ 
teria The hemorrhage and the ulcer were consequently 
caused by primarv infection The author reports twelve cases 
from the literature in which melaena neonatorum occurred 
with ulcer ot the esophagus He concludes that histologic 
e.\amination would markedly reduce the number of cases 
previou h con idered as idiopathic melena. 

Zeitsclin.ft fur lelini sctiu IMIediziHj Bcrliii 

103 1 300 (Feb 9 ) 1937 

Indiiccl Test ot Galvanic Exntabihty K Hopmanie—p i 
Haitiotv M Lung in\,vo K. v Necrgaard and K. V\ irz _o 1 - 
Rcvmance n tlie Respiratory Pan age* to Impiration and Eapiratioa. 

K. V NeergaarJ and K. Win.—p oI ipiratioa. 

•PatbogeDesis ot GuUC p Hcydlcanip —p SS 
Unc Veil Problenu. H Wuicher—p 91 
‘The Blood Picture in Coma K. Earner—p 102 
Gaitro-Imcstinal Origin of Pernicious Anemia. R. Efarstrora —me 
Neutroihik ,n Pernicious Anemia. A. Hittmair—p ns * 
MetaWism m \naph>laxis and Protein TreatmenL E. Lcsclike _n mi 


llKoil Uwlfvlrrul anl I » liuniun ' i- 'im'—-- 
IlWl Calcium in Ncihrili- 11 v 
I’etiiicious Ancmi i '1 Hnivu inecr - 
PiliriiioKeii in \itcmia< P n", 

p\l-eriH!cnU 111 Scavicknc'v P E t i cj | -- cf I —[ 

P,Cl.lie MeU 11 CS ... II.C llr.m im I vlienmic J, _ ' 

Wcielit and '-cnim ITutcni' in ltd ^ 

Reply \ “lalmmi—P ^15 

Pathogenesis of Gout-ln)tcti<m of uric ncul dtriv itivv 
did not f,n<- rc'-”"’ Htydkanip s expcrimi. it- 

It seems tint Ihe-e compoiimK hive a speciiic (!v 11 lime ictin 
which results in tile excretion of i lifter luioiml ot uri 
nciil tlnn vviuild he expected iroiii the uiiomit iiijecicil Xt 
any rate indications oi iinrohsi- were not i.iiiml 

Blood Picture in Diabetic Coma —H irtu r loiuid i coiisnl- 
cnlile slmtiut o! the neiiirophils tow ird yotiULer lorni. (up 
to promvelocytes) til preeoniitotis coiiilitioii- mil in Conn 

Uciccmia, Blood Cholesterol and Constitution. Grotel 
foiiiiil about £0 [ler Cviil more uric uid lu the blmyil Iroin 
healthy snlijicls with l Iiypcr-tbeiitc constitution tli ul in tliav 
from aslhemcs Mj is-mkovv found i simihr re! itioii m 
regnril lo blood cltoltsterol 

Fibrinogen in Anemias — I oeweiisteiii iisiiii, btarliugers 
imthod loiind irom 04 lo 045 per cent ot fthnungeli m 
iionnal blood pi isma The higiiesl cimceiiintion (IJ per 
cent) was observed in T cise of chronic piieumoiin with 
amyloidosis I’lniicioiis niieniiT pmeiUs have i low fibn- 
iiogeii coticeiitntum (0 2 to OJ per cent) Diffuse disease 
ot the parinchvmi of the liver, eiidocruie disturbances and 
anaphvlactic shock are also assoented willi iivpinosis 


Zeitschnft fur Tubcrkulose, Leipzig 

t7l I 06 (Jail ) 1«7 

'Kocnigenothcmpy in Pultm niry Tubereutosis K son HoUcn ■ 


-p I 


’Immunization tKaui'l Tuberculosis \ MoeUtr—p 3 
Paths of Infccltun II Ectlzec (i 18 

Comment on the Previous Piper P Mucbschrainii—p 23 
Prineviy Extnimlroonary Tulerculosis wilh NonsjitsUic Giant Cell Pneu 
monia E Xonolny —p 25 
Refilling of Pncumoihorax K Kreiner—p dl 

Crusade \gainst Tuberriilosis m the Lnitcvi Slates L UahinovvitscU 
Kempiicr — p 54 

Coorerative Research of the National Tuberculosis Vssociation m the 
Lntied States W C While—p 33 

Roentgenotherapy m Pulmonary Tuberculosis—For the last 
SIX years a large number oi Holtons tuberculosis patients 
have been treated with roentgen irradiation during their 
sanitarium residence In the first senes of treatments he 
irradiates only one field and Uses small doses, increasing the 
latter from 6 to 9 per cent and finally to 12 per cent ot the 
erythema dose The average duration of the treatment was 
ninety-SIX days for female patients and eighty-eight davs tor 
male patients Of 353 patients, of which 29 per cent vvere in 
the first stage, 58 per cent in the second stage and 13 per 
cent in the third stage 70 per cent became able to continue 
their vvork The author attributes tins at least partially, to 
the effect of the roentgen rays 

Active Immunization Against Tuberculosis by Means of 
Virulent Tubercle Bacilli-Moeller based his experiments on 
the facts that (!) primao tuberculosis of the skin (lupus 
and scrofulodcrm) usually produces immunity against tuber¬ 
culosis of the internal organs and vice versa (2) the dit- 
ferent courses taken by pulmonary tuberculosis depend on a 

that are susceptible 

to tuberculosis, (3) only living fully virulent tubercle bacilli 

r “ experiment on hSse 

the author found that mtracutaneous infection ot the arm 
vvih fully virulent tubercle bacilli ran a favorable conrsT 

nal c7n!.7teTofT'^"‘®'‘ experiments The mate- 

3cars The scar healedTft ’ 1 7 . 

car neaied after a couple or days The tubercle 
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baciUi disappeared in from five to six days after the inunc¬ 
tion Suppurations, fever or reactions did not occur The 
treatment had a favorable effect on the tuberculous patients 
There was improvement in the general condition, increase in 
weight, night sweats disappeared, and the number of bacilli 
in the sputum decreased The five patients who had been 
exposed to tuberculous infection but in whom tubercle bacilli 
had not been found, have not developed any of the phenomena 
of tuberculosis since the iminctions, a period of about one 
year 

Refilling of Pneumothorax—Kremer employs the following 
technic The operation is performed under local anesthesia 
The anesthetic is injected gradually with repeated aspirations 
until air bubbles appear ni the syringe, indicating that the 
air space is located The syringe is removed from the needle, 
the latter connected with the air tube of the pneumothorax 
apparatus and the refilling lakes place 

Zentralblatt fur Chirurgie, Leipzig 

51 164 (Jan 1) 1927 

ycUon of Hydrochlone Acid on Bactena W Ldlir and G Ldbr—p 2 
Operation for Dieerticiilum of the Bladder W KoennecKe—p 10 
Bellex Closure of the Pjlorns as riinctionil Pest of Pancreas and 
Lner A Jrrotzhj—p 11 
l^e[,eneration of Bone B I’fab —p 14 

Slight Injuries from Being Bun 0\er by an \utoinobile O Dieler—p 19 
'Dilation of Pajiilla Vateri with Tatal Uesiilt Rost—p 20 
Prevention of Genu Recunatuiii After Osteotomy on the Tibia J Rey 

-p 21 

Dilation of Papilla Vateri After Choledochotomy — Rost 
has abandoned his former practice of dil iting Vater’s papilla 
iiid suturing the common bile duct after choledochotomy A. 
patient on whom this was done m an operation for stone in 
the duct died tw'enty-four hours later from acute hemor¬ 
rhagic necrosis of the pancreas The necropsy made it clear 
that the instrumental dilation of the papilla had caused it to 
swell and become not more, but less permeable The gall¬ 
bladder became congested with bile, whieh finally made its 
way between the sutures into the abdominal cavity At the 
same time the pancreatic duct, which, by ill fortune opened 
into the common bile duct, became choked wnth bile, and 
hemorrhagic necrosis of the pancreas resulted 

Zentralblatt fur innere Medizm, Leipzig 

48 105 136 (Jan 29) 1927 

Neplirotyplioid F Deiitscb—p 106 
•Chemistry of Blanching Phenomenon W SlIiuII? —p 117 

48 137 168 (Feb 5) 1927 
Vitamins and A\itamiiiosis K Ilarpuder—p 138 

Chemistry of Blanching Phenomenon—bchult/ found that 
the blanching phenomenon described by himself and Charlton 
lb due to the globulins of the human convalescent’s serum 
The immune serums from horses contain the active sub¬ 
stances m all the fractions of the serum The pseudoglobulin 
<’raction has the highest activity, the albumin fraction the 
lowest 

Nederlandsch Tijdscbnft v Geneeskuude, Amsterdam 

71 701 820 (Feb 5j 1927 

‘Sunoco sin" Treatment G Scheltema and II E Rookmaler—p 702 
School Hygiene AI van der lloeve —p 711 

Moileni SUitistical Alethods L I eopold /U - r i j t 

Instruments Depicted in Guy De Chauliac •, Manuscripts j G dc Lint 

Nijhofl—p 7 j0 


G C 


—P 724 

Aiiscnltatory rxaniinatioii in Obstetrics 

71 821916 (Feb 12) 1927 

Si,rciuil Treatment of Sarcoma T de W aard--p 822 

•olotic Pressure of the Blood and Pressure in the Cranial taaity J 

Rebt.onshwrHeredity and Lena s loiw m Retinitis Pigmentos, 1 

Lichen with Roentgen Kavs According to f oii.n M 

A ol^ctfluddet Increase in Brain Pressure t Sebaap-p 852 


ronnection Between Osmotic Pressure m the Blood and 
Connection Cranial Cavity—Intravenous injections 


O JOgR \ XI 

AU\ 14 P 

pressure and isotonic solutions do not produce am change 
Klessens employed salt solutions on this basis to countera 
disturbances of the cranial pressure lu ten patients suffcri, 
from epilepsy, depression, hysteria and encephalitis Luml 
puncture was performed with the patient lying down and i 
pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid was measured with t‘ 

I’n n 9 forward with the head raised 

10, 0 2 or 0 5 per cent sodium chloride solution was mjectu 
according to the results sought, and the pressure was me, 
sured again after from five to twenty minutes TIk patiLir 
bore an increase in pressure of from 6 to 11 cc and 
decrease of from 5 to 15 cc without any disturbances Th 
largest amount injected was 400 cc of hypotonic or 250 c< 
of bvpertonic solution Injections of hypotonic Iwpcrtom 
normal isotonic or Ringer’s solution did not influence th 
blood pressure of the patient The changes m pressure i 
llic cranial ca\]ty should consequently be considered a 
dependent on active secretion or absorption The tissue 
show a tendency to maintain the osmotic pressure of th> 
blood on the same le\el With excessive osmotic piessiln 
there is secretion of liquid into the blood, and with low 
Osmotic pressure, absorption ot fluid, which is secreted ii 
the cranial cavity and absorbed b\ the brain tissue Tin 
author recommends the use ot the procedure in %arious con 
ditions characterized by changes in intracranial pressure 
Disturbances caused by alteration ot pressure produced I 
lumbar puncture are relieied by intravenous injection oi 
Irom fiO to £0 cc of distilled w'ater 

Norsk Magazm for Laegevidenskaben, Clmstiama 

88 97 192 (Feb ) 1927 

Blcmiorrhagic Keratosis H C Gjessing—p 97 
•PosloperaUie Jejuna) LIcers After Resection of die Stomach T Holst 

—p 111 

Hygiene in TronUhjem H Ouren—p 117 

Local Anesthesia in Gynecology G Schaaniiiiig —p 124 

Recurrent Postoperative Jejunal Ulcer After Extensive 
Resection of the Stomach—Holst reports tlie case ot a man, 
aged 23, with duodenal ulcer Polya’s operation was done 
Nine months later perforation of a postoperative jejunal 
ulcer took place The anastomosis together with 3 cm of 
the fundus of the stomach and 15 cm of the jejunum, includ¬ 
ing the perforation and the entero-anastomosis, was resected, 
leaving only one-third of the stomach intact The amount 
of free hydrochloric acid and the total acidity were reduced 
Eleven months after the second operation, a new’ jejunal 
ulcer perforated and was excised Since this third operation 
now a year ago the patient has remained in good health 
The case proves that resection of two-thirds of the stomach, 
including the pyloric part and entailing a considerable reduc¬ 
tion ol the gastric acid, does not prevent formation of post¬ 
operative jejunal ulcers 

Ugeskrift for Leeger, Copenhagen 

89 129 148 (Feb 17) 1927 

Tumors and Legal Alediciiie P Aldller—p 129 C Id 
•"Treatment of Dcnieiitn Praecov with Aletal Salts P J Reiter j) 13- 
Ti-auiiiatn. Anterior Dislocation of the Knee F AI Steenherg —j> 136 
Capillary Pipets for Laboratory Lse H IJansborg —p 139 

89 149 164 (Feb 24) 1927 

Sodium rhiosiilplnte and Arsphenamine A Kristjanseii —p la4 

Treatment of DemenUa Praecox with Metal Salts Accord¬ 
ing to Walbum— In fifty cases of dementia praccox, Reiter 
imployed Walbiim’s manganese treatment alone or combined 
with other torms of treatment The author gnea also a 
ureliminary report of seventy-five similar cases treated with 
cadmium and cesium The treatment seemed to influence tiie 
patients favorably, independently of the size of the dose H 
after ten injections the patient showed psychic improvement 
or increase in weight, the treatment was continued with the 
same dose, if not, the dose was altered In this manner i 
was possible to estimate the optimal concentration ot the sa 
for each patient From twenty to forty nijections "ere given 
and later the salt was given by mouth It tlie "’eta s 
treatment alone tailed, it was combined with organothcr py 
or treatment by starvation 
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